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ON THE RELATION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
AND ECONOMICS* 


JOSEPH CROPBEY 
University of Chicago 


That politics and economic life have much to do with each other is a 
remark matched in self-evidence only by the parallel observation that 
political science and economics are of mutual interest. All the more 
striking then is the difficulty one meets in attempting to state with 
precision how politics and economic life, or how political science and 
economics are related. 

If, 

Consider for example the view that politics is the ceaseless competition 
of interested groups. Except under very rare conditions, as for instance 
the absence of division of labor, economic circumstances will preoccupy 
the waking hours of most men at most times. Their preoccupations will 
express themselves in the formation of organizations, or at least in- 
terested groups, with economic foundations. Politics, so far as “‘interest’’ 
means “economic interest” (which it does largely, but not exclusively), 
is the mutual adjustment of economic positions; and to that extent, the 
relation between politics and economic life seems to be that political 
activity grows out of economic activity. But the competition of the in- 
terests is, after all, an organized affair, carried out in accordance with 
rules called laws and constitutions. So perhaps the legal framework, the 
construction of which surely deserves to be called political, supervenes 
over the clashing of mere interests and even prescribes which interests 
may present themselves at the contest. Thus politics appears to be 
primary in its own right. But we are compelled to go a step further: Is 
not the legal framework itself a direct consequence of the rivalries of 
self-seekers, so that even the fundamental law or laws merely give ex- 
pression to still more fundamental facts of life? We find ourselves at 


* I am grateful to the Rockefeller Foundation for their support of my study in prepara- 
tion for the writing of this paper. 
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last asking whether politics is simply the extension of economic activity, 
as war was once said to be the extension of diplomacy; or whether, on _ 
the other hand, economie life is determined in its most important re- 
spects by acts of legislation irreducible to anything but a judgment of 
the general welfare. 

But perhaps we have strayed in our reasoning, and the question 
whether political or économic activity is primary is not the right ques- 
tion. Perhaps instead we ought to begin by observing that there is 
political life and there is economic life. They are related in that they both 
occupy the same space, in a manner of speaking, a space loosely called 
society. There is a political aspect of society and there is an economic 
aspect. Questions of power are settled under the one, questions of wealth 
are settled under the other. Certainly, wealth may confer power and 
power may occasion wealth, but this does not diminish the difference 
between the two objects or between the activities by which they are 
sought and gained. If we pay attention for a moment to the social 
sciences that investigate these matters, namely political science and eco- 
nomics, we notice how little inclined each is to assert its “primacy” over 
the other. One studies society in its capacity as “state”; the other studies 
the identical society considered in its capacity as “economy.” Society 
might also be studied as “culture,” and perhaps in other capacities. The 
truth seems to be that men occupy themselves with numerous activities 
or kinds of behavior, in each of which the actors pursue something that 
appears to them worth while or necessary. The peaceful coexistence of 
the activities is reflected in the disinclination of the corresponding social 
sciences to invade each other with claims of precedence. Political and 
economic activity are related to each other, indeed, but in the sense that 
they are autonomous principalities, neither subject to the other, both 
contributory to society. 

We could wish to be content with this explanation, if we were satisfied 
that the use it makes of the term “society” did not introduce a new 
difficulty. Society does not mean the universal concourse of all mankind. 
Invariably if means only some men, ordinarily those who live within a 
frontier fixed by conventions and under a common set of laws and in- 
stitutions. If there were not laws and conventions, there would be no 
societies, or at any rate no societies in which the relation of politics and 
economics would be perceived as a problem. And how then is one to — 
account for those legislative and political activities, or proto-political 
activities, which are the source of the law upon which society rests? Is 
such political activity in principle not merely a sophisticated device for 
securing life and property? We observe that the attempt to dispose of 
the problem of politics and economics by making use of “society” and 
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“behavior” as primary only shows us more clearly how difficult it is to 
escape treating the relation of politics and economics as itself primary, 
in order'to explain society. 

When we think of the ground or foundation of society, we are re- 
minded of the classic treatments of the theme, and of the differences 
that have existed among the ablest men who have applied themselves 
to the problem. Some, like Aristotle, have thought that the cultivation 
of property (“equipment”) is the condition for the support of a good 
constitution. Others, like Locke, have taught that a good constitution 
is one that supports a sound system of property. And many men, before 
Aristotle and after Abraham Lincoln, have known that the very ques- 
tion of what may be held as property is decided by the law which gives 
its character to civil society—the very law which, some say, is framed 
by hands that hold or reach out toward property in every form. Again 
we are led to the problem of the relation between the political and the 
economic as & question of primacy or order. 


H 


Let us make a new beginning, restating the problem and its conditions. 
We should like to know, as exactly as we can, what relation exists be- 
tween political science and economies. In order to proceed, we must have 
an idea of what is meant by a relation between sciences. In one respect, 
sciences can scarcely be said to be capable of having a relation with each 
other except in the trivial sense that, as bodies of knowledge, they may 
be lodged in the same mind, or in different minds. But sciences are not 
simply knowledge, for there is no such thing. Knowledge must be of 
something, and a science must have an object, which is the thing known 
or studied. Now it occasionally happens that one object is contributory 
or auxiliary to another in a simple and manifest way; as, for example, 
systems of waste and sewage disposal are contributory to comprehensive 
arrangements for safeguarding public health. In that case, the science of 
sanitary engineering would be contributory to the larger science of public 
health. It is generally true that sciences are related to each other as 
their respective objects are related, the sciences being, so to speak, the 
rarefied forms of their objects. If, then, we wish to investigate the rela- 
tion of political science and economics, we ought to begin with their 
respective objects—what each one is about—andif possible determine 
the relation of those objects. 

Political science is the science of government, or the science that has 
government as its object. As the object of political science, government 
is not the simple substantive which means the government; rather it is 
the transitive verbal noun which has “governing” as a near equivalent. 
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Government must be by people and of people; some govern and many ` 
are governed. The instrument, by which those who are licensed to govern 
do their office, is law. The positive law, expressed, clarified, and executed 
by officers of ‘government is the ligament between authority and citi- 
zenry, binding them together. Such law is in fact omnicompetent, and 
reaches or can reach, as history amply demonstrates, to every imaginable 
human act—with what right or what success we need not stop here to 
inquire. It is not to the purpose to enumerate the many human acts of 
which reckless or humane regimes take no cognizance; every act of non- 
intervention by the law is, as the words themselves say, an act of the 
law—a tacit or explicit act of abnegation. Thus it is by an act of the 
law, by which we mean an act of the lawmakers, that law 1s forbidden 
to interfere with worship and other things in this country. In brief, the 
distinction between public and private matters is itself a public matter, 
expressed in law by the makers of the law.! It is clear that the force of 
this observation is in no way diminished by the fact that, under the 
best circumstances, the governed consent to the acts of government, 
and may themselves be said to hold in their hands the ultimate authority 
that gives its sanction to the law. On these grounds it may be said that 7 
political science has as its object government, meaning by that the rela- 
tion of governors and citizens, expressed in law, and comprehending, in 
principle if not in practice, all the deeds of all the men. 

When we attempt next to understand what the object of economics is, 
we must begin by ignoring the fact that there is no such thing as eco- 
nomics in general, but rather socialist economics, free enterprise eco- 
nomics, the economics of slave systems, and so on. We may ignore these 
distinctions here for the reason that, in one Important respect, the vari- 
ous kinds of economics overlap, since they all have their origin in the same 
circumstance, namely, human need. A certain exchange or transfer of 
matter must take place between men and their natural surroundings, and 
it must be effected by the use of objects which exceed the hands in hard- 
ness and other merely material qualities. In one sense there is no more 
fundamental fact about men: first of all, their nature demands matter, 
and the nature of what surrounds them also compels them to collect and 
utilize matter in order to stay alive. 

It is a commonplace that a gap exists between matter as such and 
property. Matter is not automatically made property either by occupa- 
tion or possession or prescription; for property is an extension of its 
owner, something physically external which is assimilated to him al- 
though it is not inseparable from his body. His appropriation to himself 


1 The general truth of this proposition is the ground for our ignoring here the otherwise 
important differences among regimes. 
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of what is external must therefore be recognized by others, or he will 
be parted from it by them at their convenience. Therefore the trans- 
formation of matter into property depends upon an act of convention 
or agreement by which each recognizes, and abstains from, the extended 
as well as the natural person of every other. We appear compelled to 
infer that the object of economics, namely, man’s use of indispensable 
matter for the satisfying of his needs, is prior in principle to civil life and 
is indeed the root of law and civilization. This is what is implied by 
some of those who assert that the purpose of government is to guarantee 
property. In fact, however, the meaning of this reasoning is quite dif- 
ferent. Although it appears to say that man’s requirement of matter 
generates law, in fact it says that the transformation of matter into 
property requires law, or has law as its condition; and more precisely, it 
has not law simply as its condition, but law of a certain content and in- 
tention. For law that made each man the precarious beneficiary of the 
sovereign at the mere pleasure of the sovereign, as a child or servant is 
the beneficiary of the head of the household, would be undoubted law, 
but it would not be law that culminated in property. 

We may notice now more exactly why there is not such a thing as 
economics simply, but rather as many varieties of economics as there 
are legal systems. The reason is that, what objects a man may hold as 
his property, saying of them that he needs them to live, is altogether a 
public or legal matter. The demand of self-preservation does not lead 
naturally to any particular institution of ownership, as a comparison of 
medieval natural law doctrine with capitalism amply demonstrates. It 
leads to a system of ownership only through certain acts of government. 
We know positively that the sense of the community, expressed in law, 
may permit the owning of a man or forbid the owning of the soil, permit 
the owning of engines of war or forbid the owning of a brocade cloak. 
Property, tangible as well as intangible, is the creature of the law, is 
subordinate to the law. What it is and who may have of it and what he 
may do with it is settled by acts of government. 

But this does not quite conclusively establish the proposition that the 
object of economics is subordinate to the object of political science. For 
it has been known, since Plato’s time at the least, that the rules with 
respect to property that come into force at the foundation of the com- 
munity, or thereafter, have much to do with the subsequent develop- 
ment of the community as a political society. The truth of this follows 
from the meaning of property: property is an artificial elaboration of 
the man, the collection of objects which, when added to the man, form 
as a sum the civil person, a subject or citizen of a certain kind. He 
may be a formidable citizen if his person is greatly extended with ob- 
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jects, a negligible citizen if his person is destitute of every increment and 
he confronts his governors in his congenital nakedness, so to speak, or 
in his minimum scope, without addition. 

That a man’s powers may be expanded in other ways than by the in- 
crease of his “size” is obvious. But it must be said that the man wholly 
unexpanded in every way lacks the ground for that self-regard which dis- 
tinguishes the citizen from the mere subject. To create a civil society of 
self-regarding men, which is to say men who confront government with 
a strong consciousness of their rights, the statesman should endow the 
people with those rights of self-enlargement which are the ground of 
_ larger rights. Liberal constitutions seem, according to the nature of 
things, to rest easily upon a base of economic freedom because of the 
ease with which political rights arise out of access to property. Con- 
versely, authoritarian constitutions must circumscribe the acquisitive- 
ness of subjects, or the subjects will grow beyond the power of the laws 
to hem them in. Regimes seem thus to derive their characters from the 
economic foundations that support them. There appears to be a strong 
reason for affirming the subordination of rule to property: rule is for the 
good of the governed, and the enlargement of property is equivalent to 
the enlargement of the man—the ground of his development as a human 
being and as a citizen. 

We seem to have discovered that the economic arrangements are 
means contributory to political ends in a way so fundamental that it 
would be misleading to describe them as merely contributory; the means 
and the end seem in fact to lose their order and to disappear in each 
other. We have reached the point at which it is necessary to begin once 
again, for without a deeper principle than any to which we have thus 
far had recourse, we seem unable to break out of the endless alternation 
of the political and economic at what appear to be the foundations, 
each incontrovertibly determining the other and dependent-on the other. 


HI 


The clue to the solution of our problem is indicated by the history of 
the two sciences of political philosophy and economics. For twenty 
centuries there was but one social science, namely, political philosophy, 
and it had as its purpose to understand the nature of those who are to 
rule and of those who are to be ruled, and the nature or constitution of 
political society in the light of that understanding. The thinkers of 
classical antiquity, who impelled political philosophy in the direction in 
which it persisted for two millenia, understood the relation of rulers and 
ruled to be a natural relation in the literal sense that it arose directly 
out of observable and irreducible inequalities of human beings—in- 
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equalities in strength, to begin with, and other inequalities which became 
important in time. As Aristotle indicates in Book I of the Politics, pre- 
political society reflects the brute natural inequalities among human 
beings, while political society does or may reflect other inequalities. 
Under the best circumstances, the conventional or political order would 
reflect or incorporate or do justice to appropriate natural differences 
among human beings—including such differences as those between men 
and women, parents and children, and the aged and youthful, as well 
as between the exceptionally competent and those of meaner capacity. 
Political society is necessarily an articulation of unequals, and those con- 
cerned in it will be well off if their constructed or constitutional in- 
equality harmonizes in the right way with the natural. The sovereign 
question is how that harmony may be achieved or approximated. 

It is abundantly clear that Plato and Aristotle, who believed that the 
order of human inequality is natural, did not believe that nature was an 
engine for translating the appropriate natural order into the conven- 
tional order of human societies. In some respects, indeed, their teaching 
points to the urgent need of de-emphasizing the natural order of in- 
equality in order to render political society possible or tolerable: the 
rule of the naturally strongest, the physically ablest, would or could be 
a rule of brutal barbarism. In other respects their doctrine implies in- 
deed the friendliness of nature to civil society: nature furnishes the great 
quarry of matter out of which men may and can equip themselves for 
a social existence, and it furnishes them, if unequally, with that under- 
standing of the meaning of inequality which men can translate into the 
description of an excellent political association. Only so far does the 
providence of nature extend. Nature provides the materials of political 
life, and it implies the form or outline of a proper political life, but it is 
not itself the efficient cause of the most desirable of political organiza- 
tions, nor does it produce a general, much less an irresistible inclination 
toward them. On the contrary, the conventional or political order resists 
with a deep intransigence all efforts at converting it into the simply or 
naturally best order. 

It is true that the political philosophy of classical Greece gives the 
impression of being dominated by the idea that nature is unqualifiedly 
or even providentially good for man, the direct source of the model of 
human perfection, private and political. From this famous ostensive 
teleology, it is easy to proceed to the conclusion that the ancients were 
fantastic optimists, nourishing a blind faith in a nature which appears 
plainly to us to be itself blind to man and his happiness. Yet it is quite 
clear, for example from Book I of Aristotle’s Politics, that classical 
philosophy understood that nature is as much identified with the be- 
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ginning as with the end, or that nature shows itself in the barbaric pre- 
political state as-it does in the artificial condition of civil life. The bridge 
that connects the pre-political with the political condition is the activity 
of satisfying the needs that accompany man in all his states, t.e., the 
economic activity. An emphatically natural acquisitive activity is hunt- 
ing, which Aristotle subsumes under war and connects with the seizing 
of men to make of them a property. The civil activity that has an 
“affinity” with hunting is exchange, which necessarily occasions com- 
merce. The “growth” of civil peace, or civilization, or political life, is 
the transformation of the predation of war into the salutary predation 
of peace, the mercenary quest for increase and gain. 

Aristotle saw at the same time that acquisitiveness was “natural,” 
that it was deplorable, and that it was indispensable to civil peace. What 
is most conspicuous in his discussion is that he conceived it to be de- 
plorable. Aristotle deplored retail trade, usury, and “acquisitiveness”’ 
in the name of virtue, a quality of man which is perpetually threatened 
by his nature as that shows itself in his necessitousness. And yet his 
virtue and all his manifest possibilities are unintelligible except in the 
light of his nature. The public or political function of political philosophy 
is to turn attention toward the meaning of nature as end and to divert 
attention from nature as the beginning; or to turn attention toward 
nature as provident and friendly to human excellence, and away from 
nature as polemic and divisive, which it is. The classics seem to have 
believed that excessive emphasis upon man’s neediness would blind him 
to the reason for not becoming a self-regarding atom. But the self- 
regarding man is, as such, the opposite of the citizen, whose peculiar 
virtue is patriotism or regard for country and countrymen first and fore- 
most—say institutionalized altruism. Without that quality, men cannot 
take their proper place among the ruled and assume their proper posture 
with respect to the rulers.. 

It is on this basis that the classical writers could simply comprehend 
the economic activity within or under the political, and discussion of 
the economic activities within the discussion of political life more gen- 
erally, Successful political life depends upon a proper public emphasis 
upon those irenic elements of nature which are friendly to virtue and 
hence to political life, and the suppression or warding off of those polemic 
elements which are neutral or hostile toward the perfection of civil com- 
munity. The instrument of that prudent emphasis is law, or convention, 
and its fruit is political society, which is an artifact, the product of 
provident men who are the great benefactors of their kind. They may 
be said to rise above nature through the breadth of their understanding 
of nature: perceiving that nature is in some ways friendly and in some 
ways indifferent to the perfection of political society, the classical writers 
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declined to deduce political life from the simple laws of nature. Law 
must proceed from well-disposed intelligence, or from the wisdom of 
superior men. Law is a phenomenon of the relation between governing 
men and governed men, the political relation, the improved ectype of 
primary inequality. Political philosophy is the comprehensive social, not 
to say human, science, because it comprehends all the aspects of nature, 
the friendly, the indifferent, and even the hostile, under law that ema- 
nates from human discretion. It is based upon a narrow-eyed scrutiny 
of nature by discreet men who understood the precariousness with which 
political life is balanced upon its natural base. 

It is a commonplace that the modern authors who found fault with 
classical doctrines did so because they conceived them to be founded 
upon a hopelessly sanguine estimate of the moral possibilities inherent 
in the natural order. Each thinker had his own way of articulating this 
belief, but we shall take up the view of Locke only, for Locke’s formula- 
tion of the question was the one that brought property and economics 
most visibly into the foreground, and thus displayed most clearly the 
relation of political science and economics that is characteristic of the 
last few centuries. 


IV 


Locke’s political teaching is famous for the great emphasis that it 
places on the historical progress of men out of the state of nature into 
civil society. Mankind are “‘but in an ill condition while they remain in 
[the state of nature], [and] are quickly driven into society.’ It is note- 
worthy, however, that the state of nature, which men find intolerable, 
is said by Locke to be pervaded by the law of nature, and “the law of 
nature stands as an eternal rule to all men,” a law the obligations of 
which ‘‘cease not in society but only in many cases are drawn closer.’ 
The law of nature is indeed the law of the state of nature, but, as eternal 
and unchanging, like nature itself, it does not lose its force in the state 
of civil society; rather the opposite. The constant authority of the law 
of nature thus tends to diminish very much the difference in principle 
between the state of nature and the state of civil society: both states are 
utterly dominated by that “fundamental, sacred, and unalterable law of 
self-preservation for which [men] entered into society.” Men obey that 
law because it is an expression of, or inference from that “first and 
strongest desire God planted in men, and wrought into the very princi- 
ples of their nature.” Obedience to the law of nature is indistinguishable 


* Second Treatise, IX, 127. 
3 Ibid., XI, 135. 

‘ Ibid., XII, 149. 

6 First Treatise, IX, 88. 
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from “pursuing that natural inclination [man has] to preserve his being,” ` 
and, so doing, to avail himself of the means of comfortable living by a 
right which is discerned by natural reason. But unfortunately for the 
peace of mankind, obedience to the law of desire for preservation is not 
eo ipso obedience to a moral law;’ on the contrary, a moral law, t.e., a 
law to which certain punishment is annexed, must be enacted in order 
to permit the law of desire for preservation to become a law of preserva- 
tion proper.® The transition from the state of nature to the state of civil 
society is brought about in order to render the obligations of the law of 
nature operative for peace and comfort by having ‘‘known penalties an- 
nexed to them to enforce their observation.’’® More concretely, what is 
purposed by entering society is the preservation of property—life, lib- 
erty, and estate. But “‘property . . . is for the benefit and sole advantage 
of the proprietor... ,”? and it is to guarantee every man in the right to 
seek his particular good in the light of that maxim that the law of nature 
is made contributory to the salus popult by the laws of civil society. 

The immutable law of preservation is the sole ground of man’s right 
to appropriate from nature what he needs to live comfortably. Men may 
appropriate directly from nature during those first ages when “want of 
people and money gave men no temptation to enlarge their possessions 
of land,” but thereafter they are compelled to obtain their goods from 
other owners. Government exists in order to insure that no man will 
have to give up his goods except by his own consent, t.e., through sale 
or exchange, or lawful taxation. Government exists to preside over the 
orderly occupation and transfer of property, and thus to bring to its 
highest efficacy the sacred law of nature, the fundamental law of preser- 
vation. It exists for no other purpose. ' 

In his remarkable papers on money and the rate of interest, Locke 
illustrates the orderly working of nature in civil society. The questions 
to which he addresses himself are the advisability of attempting to con- 
trol the interest rate by positive legislation, and of attempting to halt 
an outflow of bullion by devaluing the coin—.e., raising the nominal 
value of a given weight of silver. Locke concludes that it is not only in- 
advisable but impossible to produce the desired effects by the means 
proposed, because there are such things as “natural value” (we would 
say price) and ‘‘natural interest” which are determined by what he him- 
self calls “laws of value.” His application of those laws of value—essen- 
tially the law of supply and demand—shows them to be similar in their 

e Ibid., 86. 

1 Essay Concerning Human Understanding, I, iii, 13. 

8 Ibid., IL, xxviii, 6. 

° Second Treatise, XI, 135. 


10 First Treatise, IX, 92. 
u Second Treatise, VIII, 108. 
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operation to that “settled law of nature,” the law of gravitation.“ Be- 
ginning with the natural motive—literally the source of motion—in the 
amor habendi, and adding to it the “right to make as much of [his] 
money as it is worth,’ the operation of the natural mechanism to which 
positive legislation must defer may then be deduced. 

The science which is elaborated to deduce that operation is economics. 
Economics arose out of political philosophy as an autonomous social 
science, not in order to describe an “aspect” of society, but with the 
intention of clarifying the very ground of society as that ground is con- 
ceived by the modern doctrine of natural law, of which Locke’s teaching 
is representative. Legislation, or the act of government, which is the 
object of political science, is decisively in the service of property, which 
is the object of economics. The autonomy of economics is in effect in- 
distinguishable from the primacy of economics. According to the political 
science which culminates in this understanding, if the studiers of the law 
of nature succeed in their construction of the principle of nature, then 
nature can be viewed as providing the adequate efficient cause of civil 
society and therewith the effective guide for positive legislation. It-ap- 
pears that there is an optimism with respect to the efficient cause in 
modern natural law theory which is at least as great as the optimism 
about the final cause attributed to the classical political teaching. The 
optimism of Lockean doctrine is based upon the view that nature con- 
tains no end which is of higher standing than, or which is radically dif- 
ferent in quality from, the beginning. He wrote, “The end of a common- 
wealth constituted can be supposed no other than what men in the con- 
stitution of, and entering into it proposed; and that could be nothing but 
protection from such injuries from other men, which they desiring to 
avoid, nothing but force could prevent or remedy... . ’’44 

The political benefits that have flowed from the acceptance of modern 
natural law principles have been so enormous that, at a time when they 
are threatened, we must reexamine their foundations in order to per- 
petuate them by strengthening those foundations wherever possible. 
The equating of the end with the beginning or with the primitive is a 
point at which there is a fault in the foundation, which might be 
divined from a wide range of human experiences. A ready illustration is 


the community of husband and wife. Men and women are drawn towards. - 


each other in their youth by a strong motive which may be called the 
efficient cause or beginning of their union. Human experience would not 
bear out the proposition that their community has no other end than 
that which might have been most manifest at the beginning. The be- 


i Elements of Natural Phslosophy, ch. I. 
3 Some Considerations of the Lowering of Interest, 11th paragraph. 
“A Third Letter for Toleration, ch. IT. 
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ginning, by effecting the union, makes possible through that union a 
progress or maturing which raises their community to a different level 
from that on which it began, and gives it other reasons for growing than 
those which brought it into being. Connubial society can be but im- 
perfectly understood in the sole light of the effective cause or motive of 
_its coming into being. The attempt to understand political society pri- 
marily by that same light does not succeed better. 
Vi. 

When we inquire into the relation of political science and economics, 
we are led back to the origin of economics in a certain act of political 
philosophy. By that act, political philosophy revised its understanding 
of its object and its content. So doing, it revised the view that it took 
of itself, for sciences are constituted by their content, and they define 
themselves in defining their content. Political philosophy chose at a cer- 
tain point to account for political society as a mere mutation of the status 
of pre-political man. The self-limitation of political philosophy to the 
task of elaborating the primeval human purpose found expression in the 
modern doctrine of natural law. In confining itself to making explicit 
what is implicit in man’s primitive state, political philosophy. caused it- 
self to be supplanted primarily by economics, the discipline that sys- 
‘tematically enlarges upon the self-preserving motive of pre-civil man. 
Political science inherited as its content the ministerial questions per- 
taining to the support of the essentially economic order of society. In 
this way, and in the indicated order of rank, economics and political 
science arose out of the self-limitation of political philosophy. 

The autonomy of economics rests upon an act of abdication by politi- 
cal philosophy. There is a question whether political philosophy did not, 
in that act of abdication, attempt to alienate what is unalienable. For 
what political philosophy in the seventeenth century proposed was to 
create a horizon for civil man by reconstructing the horizon of pre-civil 
man. But pre-civil man could have only the most imperfect grasp of 
the possibilities of political society; and he could have no grasp of the 
place occupied by political philosophy in political society. Yet our own 
political situation teaches us, if reflection would not, the need to inquire 
philosophically concerning economic and political things. Our circum- 
stances strongly suggest the insufficiency of the horizon of pre-civil man 
by compelling us to recur to political philosophy. When we wish to 
understand the relation of political science and economics, we are com- 
pelled to undertake an act, however humble, of political philosophy. Our 
inquiry into the autonomy of economics leads us to discover the un- 
alienable hegemony of political philosophy. 


SYSTEMATIC POLITICAL THEORY: 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE GROUP APPROACH 


STANLEY ROTHMAN 
Smith College 


The great task in the study of any form of social life is the analysis of these groups. 
When the groups are adequately stated, everything is stated. When I say everything 
I mean everything. The complete description will mean the complete science, in the 
study of social phenomena, as in any other field.—ARTHUR BENTLEY! 


Of the spate of articles on interest group behavior and interest group theory 
which have appeared since the “rediscovery” of Bentley, only a few have been 
mildly critical. Two American commentators have criticized the vagueness of 
certain terms and a British observer has noted that, somehow, empirical re- 
search on group behavior rarely makes use of the theoretical schemes which 
have been devised.? 

But surely if we are to accept the claim of the group theorists that this is in- 
deed the key to a science of politics, it is legitimate to ask that they submit 
their propositions to the tests imposed by science as a method. Perhaps the gap 
between research and theory stems less from a lack of data than from some 
limitations inherent in the group approach itself? This, in fact, is the argument 
of the present essay. The failure of group theory to serve as an adequate guide 
to research is the result both of the logical inconsistencies of its propositions and 
of its inability to explain what it purports to explain. The two weaknesses are 
related, for in their empirical work group theorists are constantly forced into 
inconsistencies as a result of the inability of the theory to deal with certain di- 
mensions of experience. The ability of those who use the approach to ignore 
these consequences stems both from a certain looseness of vocabulary and a 
tendency, not limited to American scholars, to universalize their own political 
experience. 

This will sound like a rather harsh indictment, but it is not meant to deny 
the value of studying interest groups and attempting to develop propositions 


1 The Process of Government (Eloomington, 1908), pp. 208-209. 

2 The critics are H. W, Ehrmann in his (ed.), Interest Groups on Four Continents (Pitte- 
burgh, 1958); Peter H. Odegard, “A Group Basis of Politics: A New Name for an Old 
Myth,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 11 (September, 1958), pp. 689-702; and W., J. M. 
MacKenzie, ‘Pressure Groups: The Conceptual Framework,” Political Studies, Vol. 3 
(October, 1955), pp. 247-255. Among the more notable “group” studies are: Pendleton 
Herring, Group Representation Before Congress (Baltimore, 1920); E. E. Schattschneider, 
Politics, Pressures and the Tariff (New York, 1935); Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics 
(New York, 1928); Donald C. Blaisdell, American Democracy Under Pressure (New York, 
1957); Bertram D. Gross, The Legislative Struggle (New York, 1953); E. Latham, The 
Group Basis of Politics (Ithaca, 1952); 8. Finer, Anonymous Empire (London, 1958); 
“Unofficial Government: Pressure Groups and Lobbies,”’ The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Soctal Science, No. 319 (September, 1958); Jean Meynaud, Les 
Groupes de pression en France (Paris, 1958); Charles B. Hagan, “The Group in Political 
Science,” in Roland Young (ed.), Approaches to the Study of Politics (Evanston, 1958). 
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concerning regularities in their behavior. My argument, rather, is that if group 
theory is to be useful, group theorists must give up their claim to have devel- 
oped a comprehensive system and limit their scope to a more narrow, though 
still important, range of phenomena. 

Since David Truman’s The Governmental Process* remains the most compre- 
hensive and sophisticated contemporary statement of group theory, the essay 
will concentrate its fire on his analysis, although the criticisms are, as will be 
seen, more generally applicable. Following an exposition and critique some at- 
tempt will be made to indicate more fruitful lines of approach and the proper 
role of group theory within the discipline. 


I 


To Truman, as to many others, the scientific study of politics is the study of 
power relationships.‘ It is the study of who gets what, when, how. Since govern- 
ment is that institution in any community through which are made the most 
authoritative allocations of resources, those who seek these resources seek ac- 
cess to this key focus of decisions. An understanding of the power relationships 
within any community, however, requires adequate conceptual tools. The 
human actors behave in a wide variety of ways to gain their ends. Scientific 
analysis requires an apparatus which will enable us to reduce this chaos to some 
kind of order so that we may be in a position to handle it intelligently. The re- 
lationships between men, ideas and institutions must be structured in such a 
way as to permit predictions of the outcome of interactions and hence permit us 
to exercise some control over events.’ ` 

Group theory, as Truman presents it, is basically a theoretical system con- 
sisting of three theoretical concepts and three highest level, or “supernumer- 
ary,” propositions.* The concepts are “group,” “potential group,” and “‘equi- 
librium.” The propositions will be stated after these concepts are examined. 

The Concepts. A group is a plurality of individuals interacting with some fre- 

-quency.’ Truman is careful to distinguish this technical definition of a group 
from mere aggregations of individuals and, more importantly, from statistical 
compilations of individuals who simply share any of a wide variety of common 
characteristics, e.g., soldiers, men, blondes, alcoholics, Jews, et cetera. These 


3 New York, 1951. 

4 Ibid., pp. 13, 507 ff. 

ë Ibid., p. 12. 

* The term supernumerary is from R. B. Braithwaite, Scientific Explanaison (Cam- 
bridge, 1953). It is only fair to note that Truman would probably deny that he ever meant 
to establish as closely defined a system as I am attributing to him. However, one test of 
the ability of any theoretical approach is to see what happens when one does attempt to 
systematize it, and to make implicit assumptions explicit. Again, the argument ia that the 
seeming explanatory power of group theory is based on the sub rosa introduction of 
propositions which stand in contradiction to the major assumptions of the theory itself, 
and that any attempt to systematize these major assumptions reveals serious weaknesses 
in the approach. ‘ | 

? Truman, op. cù., p. 24. 
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statistical compilations he calls categoric groups.® Interaction is the key word 
in the definition of group, for without interaction one has merely aggregations 
of individuals. 

Truman offers none of the traditional analytic distinctions between primary 
and secondary groups,’ (face-to-face groups, such as the family, versus large 
formal groups) or between what might be called involuntary and voluntary 
groups. He does differentiate between groups and what he calls associations, 
but the distinction appears to be relatively unimportant for purposes of analy- 
sis, and the words will be used interchangeably.?° Somewhat more significant is 
his distinction between groups and a sub-class called “interest groups.” Each 
group has an interest which is nothing more nor less than the shared attitudes 
of its members. An interest group, however, is a group which on the basis of one 
or more of these attitudes “makes certain claims upon other groups in the soci- 
ety for the establishment, maintenance, or enhancement of forms of behavior 
that are implied by the shared attitudes.” 

A potential group is essentially a conglomeration of individuals with certain 
shared attitudes, who are not yet interacting, but who will form an actual group 
if other groups already organized act in ways which they regard as detrimental 
to their common interest. 


We know of these factors [interests] only from the behavior and the habitual inter- 
actions of men. If they exist in this fashion, they are interests. We can account for their 
operation ... by recognising such interests as representing “potential” interest groups in 
the “becoming” state of activity. It makes no difference that we cannot find the home 
office and the executive secretary of such a group. Organization in this formal sense... 
represents merely a stage or degree of interaction.™ 


Potential groups are of many different kinds. On one level they may repre- 
sent quite narrow interests which would “become” if they were violated, and, 
as such, existing groups must take them into account in their actions. Truman 
mentions the example of white planters on the Mississippi Delta who must take 
into account the ‘‘interests” of their Negro workers to a certain extent if these 
workers are not to organize." Of more significance to the analyst of group the- 
ory are certain broader kinds of potential groups. These consist of the very 
widely held attitudes [interests] of the society which represent the “moral code 
of a people.” ™ In the United States these interests include beliefs in democracy, 
civil liberties,“ and a host of other moral imperatives. These potential groups 
set the rules of the game within which the various existing groups must act, as 


8 Ibid., p. 23. 
; ° The distinction has its origins in Charles H. Cooley’s Social Organization (New York, 
1909). 

10 Truman does distinguish between them on p. 43, but fails to do so throughout most 
of the remainder of his book. 

u Truman, op. cH., p. 33. 

3 Ibid., p. 61. 

13 Ibid., p. 611. 

14 Ibid., pp. 512, 513, 159 and passim. 

15 Ibid., p. 51. 
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well as the type of organization which these groups must develop, for they in- 
sist that internal organization must be democratic :6 

These widely held but unorganized interests are what we have previously called the 
“rules of the game.” Others have described these attitudes in such terms as ‘‘systems of 
belief,” as a general ideological consensus. ...In any case the “rules of the game” are 
interests, the serious disturbance of which will result in organised interaction and the as- 
sertion of fairly explicit claims for conformity.!’ 


Equilibrium is a state which is reached when patterns of interaction are char- 
acterized by a relatively high degree of stability.4* The concept may be applied 
to three levels of social analysis. An individual’s interactions may be said to be 
in a state of equilibrium. A group’s interactions may be said to be in equilibrium 
when both its internal and external interactions exhibit stability, and finally a 
society may be said to have reached a state of equilibrium when the interac- 
tions among the various groups which compose it are relatively stable.'® 

The Propositions. Of the three supernumerary propositions one is “‘socio- 
political,” one is “psychological” and the third applies equally to both dimen- 
sions. While the three are logically independent they are interrelated in that all 
are equally basic to the system. 

A. The “socio-political” proposition states that society should be conceived 
of simply as a plurality of groups interacting with each other, and that the polit- 
ical process is essentially a process of group competition for power over the al- 
location of resources.?? While these groups operate through political institu- 
tions, the institutional patterns of any society are the reflection of group 
competition and, hence, are dependent variables,” 

B. The “psychological” proposition states that group interaction is the pri- 
mary source of individual attitudes. That is, while some people may derive 
some of their attitudes from other sources, we can, for purposes of analysis, ig- 
nore this fact. Thus, with one exception to be dealt with below, the argument is 
that the political scientist has effectively located the sources of individual polit- 
ical attitudes when he has uncovered the group affiliations of the individual.” 

Basically, the group can impose its norms upon the individual because the 
very categories in which he thinks, including bis language, are determined by 

his interaction with other individuals. More particularly, however, his adapta- 


16 Itid., p. 138. 

17 Ibid., p. 512. 

18 Ibid., p. 27. Truman never defines the term. This definition and the later propositions 
(see p. 20 below) have been constructed from his use of it. 

19 Ibid., pp. 27-31, 58—60. 

20 Ibid., pp. 14-65 and passim. 

u E.g.: “The Constitution ... was not only a compromise product of the efforts of a 
collection of able men; it was... more significantly the reflection of many demands and 
expectations concerning government. ... That many of the stipulations in that document 
are fully operative nearly two centuries later speaks for the skill with which they reflected 
certain of the strong and lasting interests in the society.” Ibid., p. 448. 

= Ibid., p. 165; see also p. 505. Truman is careful to note that present affiliations will 
not give a complete picture of the individual’s norms. Rather they are the result of a 
genetic process “that includes the whole of [his] life experiences.” Ibid., p. 22. 
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tion to group norms stems from a conscious or even unconscious desire to be- 
long.” To give illustrations of the impact of group norms upon the individual, 
Truman cites, among others, the Western Electric Company, the Erie County, 
and the Bennington studies.” 

The exception is the use of the dual concept “status-role.” In one sentence 
on page 16 of The Governmental Process Truman mentions the word “status.” 
Later, on page 346, in trying to explain the behavior of American Congressmen, 
he notes that their status or role may play a significant part in molding their 
attitudes, and he continues: 

Locking more closely at statuses, we can conceive of a whole society as a system of 
inter-related positions that people occupy. ... For each recognized status in a society 


there are norms that prescribe more or less definitely how the occupant is to behave toward 
persons in related statuses.™ 


Elsewhere he uses the concept again, primarily to account for the influence of 
office.?” The dual concepts of role and status, of course, have become an integral 
part of modern sociology and social psychology since their formulation by 
Linton. In these fields the concept is of basic importance not only in explain- 
ing the structure of individual attitudes within any society but also in explain- 
ing the patterns of values characteristic of any society. It is, first of all, on a 
different analytic level than the concept of group, for it represents an abstrac- 
tion from action rather than a type of actor; and, secondly, its traditional defi- 
nition calls for (1) its application throughout any social system, and (2) its use 
as a variable which is at least as important if not more important than group 
membership for explaining individual attitudes. 

Truman can, if he wishes, use the term, as defined by the sources he cites, as 
part of a general theory; in that cage, of course, he would not be developing a 
“group” theory of politics. Or, he can redefine the term to suit his purposes. 
What he cannot logically do, however, and what he does attempt to do, is to 
bring it in ad hoc to explain a dimension of experience which cannot be handled 
by his own analysis. 

The scientific reasons for a prohibition on this type of endeavor are obvious. 


3 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

% The studies are to be found in: F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cam- 
bridge, 1941); P. F. Lazarafeld, e al., The People’s Choice (2d ed., New York, 1958); and 
Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology (New York, 
1947). For recent summaries of the literature see: Robert K. Merton and Alice 8S. Rossi, 
“Contributions to the Theory of Reference Groups and Social Structure,” pp. 225-280; 
R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed., Glencoe, 1957), pp. 281-386; 
M. and C. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (rev. ed., New York, 1956); and E. Kats 
and P. F. Lazarefeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 1955). 

35 In his theoretical analysis Truman also introduces the variable of biological make-up. 
Some behavioral differences result, he argues, from the fact that no two human organisms 
are identical in biological functioning and endowment. Op. ch., p. 22. However, he never 
uses the concept for explanatory purposes. I think it safe to assume, therefcre, that he 
feels it can be ignored for purposes of macro-societal analysis. 

% Jbtd., pp. 21, 23, and 505. 

27 Ibid., pp. 346-350, and passim. 

% In his The Study of Man (New York, 1938). 
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Theories are tested by testing the explanatory power of their supernumerary 
propositions through propositions of lesser generality which are deduced from 
them. One may criticize a system because it cannot explain an important di- 
mension of experience which it purports to explain; because, in fact, other prop- 
ositions, not an integral part of its theoretical scheme, are required to explain 
these phenomena. However, if an author can introduce new propositions where 
he will, it becomes impossible to test the system, for then the author can prove 
anything he wishes to prove.?* The fact that Truman is forced to rely upon the 
ad hoc use of the concept of role to explain an important dimension of political 
action is evidence of a serious weakness in his system. 
. (©. The final supernumerary proposition states that interaction tends toward 
equilibrium, t.e., toward stability. This applies on the individual; the group, 
and the societal level. The process is as follows. Some disturbance occurs which 
disrupts previous patterns of interaction. The reaction of the group may be ran- 
dom or disorganized. More likely, however, the members of the group will en- 
gage in increased activity designed either to restore the old equilibrium (their 
primary desire), or to create a new one.*® This activity will disrupt the patterns 
of other individuals and groups in a wave-like effect until a new balance on all 
three levels develops. For illustration: 

Perhaps the most instructive examples of the growth of associations ... are to be seen 
in the labor movement. Labor organizations ... embody one of a variety of responses to 
the innovations (disturbances) that for more than a century have been at the vortex of a 
rapidly changing society, namely the disturbances in economic institutions. [He then 
speaks of the shift from a pre-industrial to an industrial society and the differentiation 
between capitalist and employee.]... varying disturbances inevitably increased inter- 
tion among workers, and the emergence of associations to stabilize these relationships 
followed. These disturbances, it should be noted... [are] not narrowly economic. Wage 


demands have usually been symptoms of an unacknowledged need for achieving equilib- 
rium in the lives of workers both within and outside of the factory.” 


But trade unions, as Truman himself admits, are uniquely the product of an 
industrial society and the patterns produced by it. In other words, propositions 
formed by using the concepts of group and equilibrium alone can not explain 
the rise of trade unions. Implicit in this paragraph are assumptions about the 
rélationship between changes in economic structure, the pattern of group activ- 
ity, and the formation of attitudes, which are not logically consistent with the 
basic concepts of the theory. 

Just as significant is the assumption, repeated elsewhere in the book; that the 
normal reaction of workers to “disturbances” of this kind is the formation of 
“business” unions. But, of course, one of the problems social scientists have 
wrestled with for some time has to do with why trade unionism takes such 
_ different forms in different countries. The concepts of the theory cannot handle 

this problem, as we shall see in more detail later on. 


Braithwaite, op. cil., p. 19. 
2 ‘Truman, op. cù., pp. 27-81, 69, and passim. 
n Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
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For another illustration, Truman deals with the position of the Negro in the 
United States: 


Similar disturbances of equal or greater intensity are part of the continuing experience 
of racial minorities, especially the Negro... it is worth noting that largely in compensa- 
tion for the disturbances consequent upon discrimination, there are relatively more ‘“vol- 
untary’ associations among Negroes than among whites... political activity for the 
Negro is primarily a means of securing legal justice—justice in the courts . . . police pro- 
tection, and protection against the persecution of the police; ability to get administrative 
jobs through civil service; and a fair share in... public facilities, 


Actually at least some existing evidence indicates less participation in associ- 
ations among Negroes than among whites, though according to Truman’s defi- 
nition of equilibrium, there should be more. But this is a minor point. Accord- 
ing to the quoted passage the Negro engages in associational activity because 
his equilibrium has been shattered. Theoretically he should want to restore it or 
create a new one. But what was the equilibrium-that he might wish to restore? 
Certainly not a return to increased discrimination, slavery, or African tribal 
life. These, however, were his previous conditions. In fact, of course, the aim of 
the Negro is, as Truman actually states, to achieve the same treatment which 
is accorded to Americans of white skin. His aim could be different. He could 
wish to form a separate social group with participating privileges, such as has 
been the wish, in the past, of so many European ethnic groups. Neither the con- 
cept of equilibrium nor any of the other concepts of Truman’s scheme enable 
us to explain why he should not so desire.“ This is not to deny the value of 
equilibrium as a concept, for, as we shall see, it can be useful if integrated with 
a more adequate theoretical system. 


It 


Truman’s system contains one middle range proposition which is worth ex- 
amining because of the light it throws upon the inherent explanatory weak- 
nesses and logical inconsistencies of the system. The relative stability of 
American democracy, he argues, is the result of two factors: multiple member- 
ship, and certain kinds of potential groups. 

1. Americans are joiners.” All of them belong to many groups. The result is 
that group membership is overlapping, and no group can command the total 
loyalty of any individual.” Individual opinions are moderated by this fact, and 
the leadership of an organization, usually somewhat more committed to its 
goals than the rank and file, is limited in how far it can go. Should group leader- 


zn Ibid., p. 103. 

3 See C. R. Wright and H. H. Hyman, “Voluntary Association Memberships of 
American Adults,” American Sociological Review, Vol 23 (June, 1958), p. 287. There is 
“every reason, furthermore, to conclude that the amount of associational activity has in- 
creased as discrimination has decreased. 

“4 For an interesting discussion of this issue see J en Margolis, “The American Negro 
and the Issue of Segregation,” The American Scholar, Vol. 28 (Winter, 1958-59), pp. 73-80. 

* Truman, op. ctt., pp. 7, 157, 508-10. 

=” Ibid., pp. 156-167. 
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ship attempt to push too far, members will feel conflicts, will balk, will refuse to 
support the leaders, and may even drop out of the group. Leaders, then, anxious 
to remain in power and to preserve the group, will retrench. The conflict which 
members feel | 

. may be clear and recognized, as when a man who belongs to a local improvement 
association that is demanding the repavement of a neighborhood street is also a member of 
a taxpayers’ group that is opposing an appropriation for this purpose. At the other ex- 
treme it may be a scarcely conscious feeling of incongruity between the moral standards of 


a family or church and the drive of a trade association for preferred treatment at the 
hands of public officials.” 


But, in fact, Americans are not notably joiners of voluntary associations. 
Very few join more than one or two associations and their attendance is 
sporadic. There is very little evidence that these associations have an appreci- 
able effect upon the attitudes of their membership.*® But even assuming that 
Americans were joiners and that membership did overlap we should still have 
to explain why it did. In France a left wing trade unionist will join a left wing 
veterans’ group, and a militant anti-clerical organization of some kind.*® Why 
should it be different in the United States? There is some truth in Truman’s 
statement for, with the exception of the Negro and of immigrant groups when 
they first arrived, there does seem to be overlapping among primary groups in 
this country.*? Children of various religious backgrounds go to the same schools, 
and friendship groups tend to cross class lines. Whether this overlapping is 
more significant than that in France is a question for empirical research. There 
has certainly been more overlap here than in England, where, until very re- 
cently, workers and middle-class Englishmen engaged in different sports, went 
to different schools, and even spoke different languages. But English politics 
has been amazingly peaceful. How does group theory explain this? 

Furthermore, a good deal of what limited evidence we have indicates that 
often it is not the rank and file which moderates demands, but rather a prudent 
leadership which seems to have a better conception of what political and social 
realities permit.“ In sum, the concept of overlapping peer would seem 


37 Ibid., p. 157. 

38 See Wright and Hyman, op. cit., pp. 284-294; J. C. Scott, Jr., “Membership and 
Participation in Voluntary Agsociations,” American Sociological Rew Vol. 22 (June, 
1957), pp. 315-326; Scott Greer, ‘Individual Participation in Mass Society ;” Young (ed.), 
op. cH., pp. 329-343; Lazarfeld and Katz, op. cH., and the extensive literature cited 
by them. 

3 See, for example, Réne Rémond, “Les anciens combattants et la politique,” Revus 
Prancacee de Science Politique, Vol. 5 (April-June, 1944), pp. 267-290. 

40 And, again, it is these which seem to have the really important influence upon atti- 
tude developments. See Lazarsfeld and Kats, op. ci., and the literature cited therein. 

t And this means more than merely what is politically possible. For example, in Eng- 
land, trade union leaders have sometimes been more willing than the rank and file to accept 
a policy of wage restraints, because of an awareness of objective economic problems. For 
some evidence of this from England, see John D. Stewart, British Pressure Groups (Oxford, 
1958), pp. 35, 176; and G. B. Baldwin, “Nationalization in Great Britain: A Sobering 
Decade,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sctence, No. 310 (March, 
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of very little help as part of an explanation of the relatively peaceful character 

of American politics. 
2. It is the membership of Americans in potential groups setting the rules of 
the game which produces consensus and stability. And even more importantly: 
It is multiple memberships in potential groups based on widely held and accepted in- 


terests that serve as a balance wheel in a going political system like that of the United 
States.” 


But what exactly does this statement mean? In our discussion of Truman’s 
second supernumerary proposition we noted that, to him, interacting groups 
were the source of all attitudes, in other words, that attitudes emerged from 
groups. But potential groups are essentially attitudes which may crystalize 
into groups.“ Now the formation of attitudes precedes the formation of groups. 
Truman can not have it both ways. The concept and the proposition both stand 
in fundamental contradiction to everything else Truman has said, despite his 
notion of “becoming.” In fact the whole concept of potential groups acts as a 
sort of deus ex machina which can be brought in for any purpose. Why are 
British trade unions Socialist? Strong Socialist potential group. Why did the 
Germans prefer a strong authoritarian regime? Strong authoritarian potential 
group. It can explain everything, but fundamentally it explains nothing. What 
Truman is saying here is that we have consensus and believe in civil liberties 
because we have consensus and believe in civil liberties. By all the canons of 
logical coherence the proposition has no place in his system.” 

And in the end the system completely breaks down, for Truman is forced to 





1957), pp. 39-54; and from France, P. Williams, Politics in Post-War France (London, 
1954), p. 340. 

a Truman, op. ch., p. 514. 

i See above, pp. 18. 

“ See above, pp. 17. Note also the striking contradiction in these two quotations taken 
from succeeding pages of Truman’s essay: 

«|, . From interaction in groups arise certain common habits of response, which may 
be called norms or shared attitudes. ...In this respect all groups are interest groups be- 
cause they are shared-attitude groups.” (p. 33). 

“ ,. It is possible to examine interests that are not at a particular point in time the 
basis of interactions, but that may become such.” (p. 34). 

a We find here an interesting paradox. Truman has firmly denied that one can speak 
of a national interest. After all, the nation is not a group and only groups have interests. 
(Truman, op. cit., pp. 51-62) But if interests and groups and attitudes are different ways 
of speaking about the same things, as he often asserts, and the nation as a whole shares 
the widespread attitudes that he lists as a potential group, then these attitudes would 
constitute the national interest. Part of his confusion here, aside from the whole problem 
of the potential group, is the identification of interests with attitudes or values. One can, 
of course, define interests in any way one wishes. But if they are attitudes it becomes 
difficult to discuss changes in the attitudes of group members as to what constitute their 
interests, and one cannot distinguish between the group’s attitudes on the relative merits 
of Bach and Beethoven as against their attitudes on the effect of a new tax law on the 
state of the country or on the group. All in all, it would seem wiser to retain the tradi- 
tional distinction and regard interests as ends or goals about which people have attitudes, 
Bee R. M. MacIver and Charles H. Page, Soctety (New York, 1949), pp. 28-40. 
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use the concept over and over again to deal with crucial aspects of American 
life. Its use is the strongest evidence of the weakness of the system as it stands. 
- In his effort to cram all of social reality into a relatively narrow framework 
Truman has committed an error of fact and an error of method. Taking a truth 
which is as old as Plato (7.e., that one cannot speak of men in isolation from 
other men), he makes the unwarranted deduction that all attitudes stem from 
group membership. He then compounds this error by refusing to distinguish 
between the more important primary (from the point of view of attitude forma- 
tion) and much less important secondary groups. Little of the work being done 
in social psychology* or sociology lends credence to either of these positions. 
At one time, reference group theory might have been cited in support of the 
first, but, as Merton has pointed out, reference group theory is not group 
theory, for a reference group can be an individual or a social stratum or any of 
a wide variety of what Truman has called categoric groups.‘ 

The refusal to distinguish between primary and secondary groups, inciden- 
tally, is what gives group theory its superficial appearance of utility as an ap- 
proach, and, at the same time, enables its partisans to protect themselves from 
criticism. The whole thrust of the analysis is that political action can be exam- 
ined in terms of conflicts among interest groups. The acceptance of this propo- 
sition entails the proposition that attitudes are primarily derived from group 
sources (see footnote 51 below), and the utility of this tool for research purposes 
requires that the significant groups be the major institutionalized groups of a 
society, i.e. medical associations, business organizations, trade unions, ete. If, 
however, one points out to group theorists that one cannot fully analyse the 
behavior of Congressmen, say, in these terms, their response is, “Oh, this 
doesn’t really destroy the group hypothesis, for what we mean is that individual 
attitudes are really the result of the whole life pattern of an individual’s group 
membership, starting with childhood.’ If this is so, however, then to under- 
stand a Congressional decision one would be forced to examine at least the 
history of the group membership of each Congressman from infancy on, includ- 
ing all the various friendship groups of childhood. Thus even if the propositions 
of the theory were adequate it would be at best a very blunt tool of analysis. 

The methodological error is equally significant. Taking the psychological 
proposition that most attitudes derive from groups, Truman has attempted to 
build a socio-political theory on it. But psychology and sociology, while dealing 
ultimately with the same phenomena, must be kept analytically separate. 
Pointing out that the individual derives a goodly portion of his attitudes from 
the society of which he is a part tells us nothing about the structure of attitudes 
which will characterize that society. We have known for a very long time that 
the family and other childhood groups are specially important as determiners of 


# See Lazarsfeld and Kats, op. cit. 

47 See Merton, ‘“Continuities in the Theory of Reference Groups and Social Structure,” 
op. cit. 

8 Truman, op. cit., p. 22, and passim. 

o The point is made by M. S. Olmsted in The Small Group (New York, 1959). 
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individual attitudes. What we want to know, and where Truman does not help 
us at all, is why the content of the political culture that these groups transmit 
assumes certain forms at certain times and not others. This is not to say that 
one cannot attempt to build a system which relates the psychological and socio- 
logical dimensions. Indeed, such a system is necéssary if one is to understand 
society." The building, however, must follow an awareness of the analytic 
differences. 


IH 


A close examinstion of The Governmental Process quickly reveals a difference 
between what the author says he is going to do and what he actually does in the 
empirical sections of his book. For in these latter sections he actually relies im- 
plicitly upon a quasi-group theory of polities which is somewhat removed from 
the one he had announced. This is by no means an accident, for Truman’s ex- 
plicit theory really has no explanatory power whatsoever. If group purposes are 
determined by the interaction of the members of groups, then these purposes 
can only be random; t.e., not capable of being analyzed scientifically. The fact 
that a businessman joins with other businessmen. becomes purely fortuitous, as 
does the fact that group interaction leads to the development of one set of 
, shared attitudes rather than another. To take just one example: Truman can 
not really explain why southern planters take the possible actions of Negro 
workers into account on the basis of group action, since, by definition, the atti- 
tudes of the group are formed not by the perception of an external threat, but 
rather by the process of interaction itself. Nor does that “brooding omnipre- 
sence,” the potential group, satisfactorily handle the problem, for even if the 
concept could be used Truman still could not explain why different groups have 
different attitudes on issues not covered by the national potential group.” 

In his empirical analysis, then, Truman implicitly recognizes, as he must, 
that groups are made up of purposively acting individuals, and the essay con- 


69 See T. Parsons and E. Shils (eds.), Toward a General Theory of aan (Cambridge, 
1951). 

& Truman could conceivably retort by pointing to his remark (pp. a that individ- 
uals generally begin to interact on the basis of some characteristic, and hence common 
interest, which they share. But this proposition stands in direct contradiction to the rest 
of his system. What constitutes a common characteristic is defined by attitudes. Thus, in 
our own society, blondes do not form groups while businessmen do. 

To admit that individuals join together on the basis of perceived interests (attitudes) 
is to admit that groups are not the only or even necessarily the primary determiners of 
attitudes and hence of actions. Such an admission completely destroys the scientific status 
of group theory as the theory of politics. For if groups are not the determiners of attitudes 
there is no obvious reason to concentrate on their behavior as against the behavior of 
individuals, Groups become just one of two possible kinds of political actors. And if 
groups do not structure all attitudes then the question of the sources of attitudes and hence 
action is once again open. The ideas which men accept as guides to action may stem from 
the writings of a political philosopher, from the internalization of certain conceptions of 
what is right, from the socio-economic structure of the society, from the universality of 
the oedipus“complex, etc. Most so-called group theorists (see Latham, op. cit.) usually 
‘make just such an admission. 
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tains a whole variety of implicit non-group explanations of both individual 
- attitudes and the pattern of group attitudes within any society. The implicit 
theory (or theories) is worth examining on its own, for the assumptions which 
underlie it serve to give group theory its superficial plausibility, especially when 
it is applied to the American scene. Examining it and evaluating it will lead us 
~ to some tentative attempts to define the proper role of the study of groups with- 
- in the discipline. 

Quite early in The Governmental Process Truman asks why group patterns 
vary from society to society and over time. He answers his question as follows: 


Why this variation occurs has been only incompletely ascertained, since comparative 
analyses of complex cultures are virtually non-existent. The most satisfactory hypothesis, 
however, indicates that the relative complexity of such interactions depends upon the 
degree of diversity in everyday life.” 


This ends his systematic effort to deal with this problem, and, indeed, he can 
not deal with it systematically within his own explicit framework. However, 
scattered through the book are statements which indicate that he actually be- 
lieves much more can be said. On page 53, to take just one, he tells us that as 


...the Tanala of Madagascar shifted from a dry-land method of rice growing to a 
method based on irrigation, a series of consequent changes in the culture gradually took 
place. 


And when discussing the rise of modern trade unionism he notes that the 
industrial revolution and consequent shift in the productive process led to the 
growth of a capitalist class and a working class, and that the “. . functional 
differentiation of employer and employee permitted the development of atti- 
tudes (interests) peculiar to each.’ 

Both statements represent a quasi-~-Marxist interpretation of shifts in atti- 
tudes and interests, and an abandonment of his supernumerary socio-political 
proposition. Changes in the mode of production yield different attitudes, and 
position in the system of productive relationships does the same. A similar 
abandonment of his supernumerary psychological proposition occurs when he 
gives an actual example of group determination of norms and other attitudes: 

A young person’s aspirations and values, even his skills, will be quite different de- 
pending on the character of his early group experience. If he has spent the early years of 
his life on a family farm in the Middle West, some distance from any urban community, 
in a large family, the demands of whose daily existence limit the household’s recreational 


facilities to the radio and the Bible, he will be quite unlike hia contemporary whose parents 
move from one section of the country to another with changes in the social season.4 


Without analyzing the statement in full or judging its explanatory adequacy, 
we can see that Truman is arguing for an explanation of the genesis of individ- 
ual attitudes in terms of total life experience. Middle western farmers, Bible 


6 Truman, op. cti., p. 25. 
n Ibid., p. 67. 
4 Ibid., p. 18. 
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reading families, et cetera, are if anything “categoric” groups,™ and “the de- 
mands of daily existence” are a feature of the objective . (non-social) 
environment. 

Similar examples are characteristic of the entire book. As we go through the 
text we find that only in a very few instances does Truman actually use the ~ 
concept of group interaction by itself to explain behavior. When he does, it is 
primarily in terms of a sort of vested stake which the group has in survival or 
which leaders have in power for its own sake. Thus, in describing the difficulties 
faced by federated structures (such as the former American Federation of 
Labor), he argues that when local units are established first and the federated 
national organization has been granted only limited powers, the latter will find it 
difficult to subject local units to national policy. This fact stems in large meas- 
ure from the vested interest of the local unit in maintaining its own power.™ 
What, then, are the underlying assumptions of Truman’s analysis? The follow- 
ing is, I think, a fair summary. 

Individuals, Truman seems to assume, develop certain attitudes as to their 
needs and desires as the result of their interaction with reality.*’ It is the nature 
of this contact which determines what kinds of attitudes will develop. In deal- 
ing with this problem Truman emphasizes primarily position in the mode of 
production, the technological level of society, and, in general, the material con- 
ditions of the environment. The framework within which individuals form their 
evaluations is determined partially by the groups of which they are members, 
especially the primary groups, although, again, the norms of the groups to 
which they belong are a complex resultant of the experiences of their members. 

By and large, individuals are striving to maximize their economic position as 
they see it, and the way they see their economic position is dependent upon 
their experience. Their goals and aspirations, as they define them, constitute 
their interests. People with similar interests may combine into interest groups 
_ to pursue these interests. Membership in these secondary groups will further 
crystallize, and even slightly shift the direction of, conceptions of interest or 
other attitudes held by members. 


s While individual families are groups, any similarities one finds among Bible-read- 
ing families of the type described, are likely to be the function of similar experiences rather 
than interaction. 

š Fbid., p. 69. The explanation, incidentally, is not sufficient to clarify the reasons for 
the A.F. of L.’s difficulty in securing agreement on national policies. In England local 
trade unions were established before the T.U.C., which has always had very limited formal 
power, and, in Germany, a federal system like that of the United States, the same develop- 
ment occurred. Yet in both countries the sense of national trade union discipline has been 
much higher than that of American trade unions, The literature is extensive, but see: 
Francis Williams, Magnificent Journey (London, 1954); B. C. Roberts, Trade Unton 
Government and Administration in Great Britain (Cambridge, 1956); G. D. H. Cole, An 
Introduction to Trade Untonism; P. Taft, “Germany,” in Walter Galenson (ed.), Compara- 
tive Labor Movements (New York, 1952); and Evelyn Anderson, Hammer or Anvil: The 
Story of the German Working Class Movement (London, 1954). 

57 Both social and non-social objects, to use Parsons’ terminology. 
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Superficially The Governmental Process would seem to rest on a combination 
of sociological relativism (with a strong Marxist or Mannheimian tinge), and 
logical positivism. However, we must be cautious, for the author’s positivism is 
not quite so free of value judgments as it might seem. His own commitments 
emerge in his discussion of trade union history as well as in other places. In de- 
scribing the failure of the old Knights of Labor, for example, he notes: 


The American Federation of Labor, before which the Knights of Labor declined, was 
in tune with reality in that it was based on a firmer foundation of common interest. In- 
dividualism was de-emphasized by being harnessed firmly to the objective of controlling 
skilled jobs." 


Why was the Knights of Labor less in tune with reality? Instead of concen- 
trating on wage increases, the Knights, Truman tells us, wished to bring about 
a new society in which the artificial disharmonies between workers and employ- 
ers would disappear. They hoped to change the kind of capitalism which was 
inevitably developing. Thus, the organization was utopian.®® The author seems 
to be arguing that the clash of interests in society is permanent. A group’s 
“Teal” interest therefore lies in striving rationally to attain limited ends within 
the confines of the system." Thus, underlying Truman’s positivism and socio- 
logical relativism, we find the world he has so explicitly disowned: the world of 
Hobbes, Bentham and James Mill and, in general, of classical Liberal Utili- 
tarianism. While Truman talks of groups rather than individuals, the norm is 
still rational groups pursuing rational self-interest. And Truman is not alone in 
this orientation. It stands out even more clearly in the writings of other Ameri- 
can “group” analysts of the American scene." These assumptions are not 
limited to group analysis; rather, they stem from a general parochialism on the 
part of American scholars. However, group theorists have contributed to this 
parochialism, for insofar as they attempt to explain the patterns of a social 
system in terms of the concrete units of which it is composed, they can easily _ 
blind themselves to many of the most basic problems of social analysis. The 
-~ observation is not a new one; Durkheim, Weber, and Pareto, to cite just three 
European analysts, were aware of the dilemma of this “utilitarian” analysis at 
the turn of the century, and the whole problem was the subject of a lengthy 
essay by Talcott Parsons in 1937.9 

The basic reason for the continued blindness of American political scientists 
to the issues involved lies, I think, in the fact that on the surface American poli- 

tics seems to fit the model nicely. When we examine Truman’s analysis of oper- 


s: Truman, op. cù., p. 69. 

59 Ibid., p. 68. 

* Thus interests are not merely attitudes, nor even attitudes about interests. (See 
above, p. 18.) 

st For example Bertram D. Gross, op. cit., and Earl Latham, op. cit. Latham goes back 
to the beginning of the tradition and sounds almost like a Hobbist. 

a See Louis Harts, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955). 

® The Structure of Social Action (New York, 1937). 
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ative groups we discover an interesting fact, characteristic of other group stu- 
dies. Despite his call for the study of all types of groups, almost all his efforts 
are expended in dealing with economic interest groups as they pursue their 
rational self-interest within certain well defined parameters. And, in fact, the 
analysis seems quite capable of handling the behavior of these groups until we 
ask why, indeed, they limit themselves to these parameters. For example, why 
do American workers accept the system? Why don’t they vote for a Commu- 
nist Party or jom Communist trade unions, as French workers have done? And 
why is American business generally committed to democracy? Business groups 
in other countries have not always revealed the same attachment.“ Examples 
could be multiplied. In many European countries an officer corps constituted a 
group with attitudes relatively hostile to bourgeois democracy when bourgeois 
democratic states were finally established. The Catholic Church, too, was 
hostile to democratic capitalism and for a long time represented a cohesive 
group which actively fought it. Further, various ethnic groups in many Euro- 
pean countries saw ethnic survival and power as more important than economic 
self-interest, and so forth. 

Groups of these types are almost never dealt with in any detail by American 
writers on interest groups. The reason is plain. Despite some tensions, the indi- 
viduals who compose them have been integrated into a common way of life and 
the groups do not reflect a substantially different basic outlook than other 
groups. Most Americans accept the utilitarian parameter. But to generalize 
from this fact to a theory of society is to confuse Americans with man in 
general,’ 


IV 


The pattern of interest group politics, not to speak of the general pattern of 
social life, in any country, can not be understood either in terms of the explicit 
propositions of group theorists or in terms of the assumptions which underlie 
their political analysis. Actually, it is these assumptions (a dash of Marx, mixed 
with a good deal of Locke) which, as Louis Hartz points out,’ have helped 
create the particular kind of polity in which we live and which give group theory 
a superficial plausibility. For providing the framework of social action in this 
country they seem so natural that they can be ignored or assumed when one 
begins to structure a theory which is in reality based upon them. 

If, then, we are to increase our understanding, we must recognize that these 


4 See, for example, H. W. Ehrmann, Organized Business in France (Princeton, 1957), 
and Robert Scalapino, Democracy and the Party Movement in Prewar Japan (Berkeley, 
1953). 

& For Germany, see Gordon A. Craig, The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1946 
(London, 1955). 

e For France, see Adrien Dansetts, Histoire religieuse de la contemporaine, 3 vol. (Paris, 
1948, 1951, 1957). 

87 To paraphrase Marx’s criticiam of Bentham. It also, incidentally, distorts our analy- 
sis of American politics, although not quite so seriously. 

*8 In The Liberal Tradition in America. 
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assumptions represent just one set of normative guides to action. But implicit 
in this recognition is the further awareness that the comprehension of any soci- 
ety, whatever the terms used, will always require an examination of its culture 
and the structure of ves and beliefs which are held by the individuals who 
compose it. 

The most fruitful contemporary approach, stemming from the work of Durk- 
heim, Pareto and Weber, would seem to be an analysis which approaches social 
systems in terms of patterns of action and attempts to relate these to each 
other. As developed by Parsons and others, such an approach recognizes that 
action is goal-oriented and that values must be treated as one among many 
analytic variables.® 

What is the place of group theory within the framework of a theoretical sys- 
tem of this kind? First, groups are systems of action and, thus, one may legiti- 
mately attempt to develop propositions dealing with regularities in the behavior 
“of interest groups which are part of the logic of group action in a wide variety of 
socio-political systems. This is an area which is analytically independent of, 
although related to, a study of the impact of groups on the formation of politi- 
cal attitudes. Second, a social system must be examined in the last analysis in 
“terms of patterns of action, but it consists of both individuals and groups as 
actors. It is thus perfectly legitimate for certain purposes to describe the be- 
havior of these actors (t.¢., both groups and individuals) in analyzing political 
decisions, and to relate behavior to the patterns of action of a given system.’° 

But the study of groups is only one part of the study of politics and not the 
whole of it. And such studies can only yield intelligible results when related to 
other variables. The pattern of French interest group behavior, to take just one 
example, is characterized by the violent hostility (and willingness to resort to 
violence) of most of the groups involved. As one political scientist has noted: 

The difficulties of France, the rancour left by the war, the bitterness caused by the in- 
decision of the political teams which have succeeded one another in power, and the more 
apparent defects of our political system have made the political struggles very bitter. 
People quickly accuse one another of the worst offenses, they customarily resort to 
exaggerations. 

The result is a frenzy which soon reaches its climax in the declarations and positions 
of the different interest groups and even of the most harmless ones... . All confidence in 


discussion and the impartiality of the state seems lost. Everyone seems to think that only 
a demonstration of strength will attract attention to his claims and to his point of view.” 


+ In addition to the works of Parsons previously cited, see D. Easton, “An Approach 
to the Analysis of Political Systems,” World Politics, Vol. 3 (April, 1957), pp. 383-401; 
8. H. Beer and A. Ulam (eds.) Patterns of Government (New York, 1958), pp. 3-15; G. 
Almond, “Comparative Political Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 (August, 1956), 
pp. 391-410; and W. C. Mitchell, “The Polity and Society,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Sctence, Vol. 2 (November, 1958), pp. 4038-420. All of them rely on the action frame of 
reference, and all would appear to agree with my statement on the role of values. 

70 Bee the Report of the First Research Planning Session of the Committee on Com- 
parative Politics of the Social Science Research Council, “A Comparative Study of In- 
terest Groups and the Political Process,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 52 (March, 1958), pp. 270-283. 

n G. E. Lavau, “Political Pressures in France,” in Ehrmann (ed.), op. ctt., pp. 89-90. 
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But this is not the only feature which strikes our interest. Many others are 
significant and they all seem related to each other. Historically, the continued 
bitterness of the political struggle has been related to the “economic Malthusi- 
anism” of French business, which has, in turn, contributed to the bitterness. 
And the emphasis on the virtues of peasant life and of the “little man” has 
abetted both the continued existence of marginal enterprises and also economic 
Malthusianism.” Historically, too, both the fear of Caesarism and French ‘‘in- 
dividualism” have contributed to the weakness of political institutions. These 
attitudes are also related to the fragmentation of interest group life itself, as is 
the political system.” - : 

Contrast this with England where interest groups, by and large, behave with 
a peculiar kind of British reasonableness and responsibility.” Or, contrast this 
pattern with both England and Germany where interest groups are reasonably 
` well organized and disciplined and where bigness and combination are not 
nearly so suspect.” And finally contrast this with the United States and the 
relative optimism and dynamism of American businessmen.” . 

To understand the differences in the pattern of interest group behavior in 
France, in contrast with other countries, one must examine them, then, in their - 
relationships to other patterns in an ongoing social system, including patterns 
of values and beliefs. In this task one can make fruitful use of a concept like 
equilibrium. A state of equilibrium is one in which the pattern of social rela- 
tionships of any system are integrated; that is, when they are compatible with 
each other. The system is in a state of disequilibrium when patterns of action 
develop which are incompatible with other patterns in the system. Again, these 
patterns of action can not be understood without a consideration of ideas and 
values, and the incompatibility must ultimately be related to psychological 
variables.” However, Truman’s attempt to reduce human behavior to patterns 
of group interaction and their disturbance blinds him to all sorts of dimensions of 
human experience. His discussion of the American Negro, for example, would 


n See Ehrmann, op. cit.; J. H. Clapham, The Economic Development of France and Ger- 
many, 4th ed. (Cambridge, 1951); and D. Landes, “Observations on France: Economy, 
Society, and Polity,” World Polsites, Vol. 9 (April, 1957), pp. 329-351; and the essays by 
Landes and Sawyer in E. M. Earle (ed.), Modern France (Princeton, 1951). 

n Jean Maynaud, op. cit., pp. 227-228, and passim. 

a B, E. Finer, op. cit.; J. D. Stewart, op. crt.; and B. H., Beer, “Pressure Groups and 
Political Parties in Britain,” this Revisw (March, 1958), pp. 1-24. 

7% Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber, ‘Some Remarks on Interest Groups in the German Federal 
Republic,” in Ehrmann (ed.), op. cit., pp. 96-117; S. E. Finer, “The Federation of British 
Industries,” Political Studies, Vol. 4 (February, 1956), p. 71; and Beer, op. ctt., p. 19. 

1 Frances X. Sutton et al., The American Business Creed (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 326- 
346, and passim. 

™ Parsons and Shils, op. ctt., pp. 107—109, and passim. The authors also use the term 
“equilibrium” to refer to the tendency of the system to maintain itself within certain 
boundaries relative to an environment. I am not prepared to deal with this second defini- 
tion. For a discussion of some of the issues see Walter Buckley, ‘“Structural-Functional 
Analysis in Modern Sociology,” pp. 236-259, in Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff (eds.), 
Modern Sociological Theory (New York, 1957). 
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certainly be more convincing if he dealt with the problem in terms of an incom- 
patibility between the actual position of the Negro in American society and 
certain patterns of beliefs and values regarding equality in the society.7® 


y 


Certain concluding remarks are in order. As has been shown, the basic wesk- 
ness of Truman’s system lies not in the propositions of the system but in the 
conceptual framework itself. An analysis of political behavior in terms of groups 
gives little information as to the pattern of group politics in a given society. 
Thus it cannot tell us why and how individuals will or do behave politically. 
The superficial plausibility of the group approach rests upon a certain partial 
reading of American politics which enables group theorists to ignore the real 
premises from which they operate. If this is so, there is no warrant to assume 
that the study of politics is the study of groups. Rather groups are reduced to 
the status of one kind of political actor. 

Given this, the study of politics must not only involve the study of groups 
and individuals; it must also involve (and more importantly) the study of the 
patterns of normatively oriented political action which characterize a given 
social system. However, to recognize this is to recognize, too, that the sources of 
these patterns are once again an open question. Changing conceptions of reality, 
the ideas of political theorists, changes in socio-economic structure may all be 
found to play a role in determining these patterns if one examines a society 
historically. And, without citing the evidence, there is every reason to believe 
that insofar as political institutional patterns become internalized these too 
structure action and play an important role in determining the future orienta- 
tions of action.”® Actually, Truman sometimes admits all of this in the course of 
his empirical analysis; and Madison, whom group theorists often cite as among — 
their founding fathers, explicitly affirms it.®° 


78 This is essentially G. Myrdal’s analysis in An American Dilemma (New York, 1944) 

19 At least, the burden of proof is upon those who would eliminate any or all of these 
factors from consideration. 

8 On p. 530, op. ct., Truman states: “For better or for worse .. . the Constitution has 
acquired the quality of & sacred writ that renders it immune to examination de novo.” 
But compare this statement with footnote 21. And he goes even further. At a later point 
he implies that a proper understanding of “reality” can result in a change in values: 

“Since such advantages derive from the structure and values of the society, elite groups 
change with changes in the society. The values that give such groups their power provide 
a frame of reference by which most members of the society interpret experience. ... When 
experience can no longer be understood in such a frame of reference . . the values 
change...” &. 250). 

Madison” explicitly stated that both leadershp and ideas played an autonomous role 
in the political process, in addition to arguing explicitly that a knowledge of reality could 
influence the making of public policy under certain circumstances. Two quotations from 
The Federalist, No. 10, should suffice: 

A" seal for different opinions concerning religion, concerning government, and many 
other points, as well of speculation as of practice; an attachment to different leadera am- 
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For all these reasons, then, there is much to be said for the continued study, 
with, we hope, ever-increasing sophistication, of those areas which political 
scientists have traditionally studied. And there is certainly room for studies of 
the kind which rely upon the mature judgment of their authors, rather than 
being bound by conceptual schemes which appear to be simple keys to reality, 
but which only serve to blind students to obvious facts of politics. 


bitiously contending for pre-eminence and power... have, in turn, divided mankind 
into parties, inflamed them with mutual animosity.” 

“The effect of the firat difference is . . . to refine and enlarge the public views by pass- 
ing them through the medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may beat, 
discern the true interest of their country. ...” 


TOWARD AN INVENTORY OF BASIC TRENDS 
AND PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE AND 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS* 


KARL W. DEUTSCH 
Yale University 


Recent decades have seen a vast increase of research in international rela- 
tions, as in all fields of political and social science. We have more facts and many 
more expressions of opinion, and we are facing increasingly serious problems of 
reorientation. We know that much in the world of relations among nations has 
changed and is still” changing, but what is the nature of this change? Is the 
world becoming more international? Is it turning into one world in which even 
the United States and the Soviet Union are influencing each other ever more, 
or at least into two worlds of two rival and ever more tightly integrated Com- 
munist and non-Communist blocs? Is the nation-state being superseded by the 
rise of new continent-wide or ocean-wide treaty organizations or federations? 

And what is happening within most of the old and new nation-states, as they 
enter upon these new arrangements? Are their governments becoming more 
stable or less? Are their political and administrative capabilities rising or declin- 
ing? Are power and prestige within these states shifting toward the elites or 
toward the masses of their populations? Are political controls of economic life 
in the long run growing or receding? Are we moving toward a world of “garrison 
states” or toward a world of “open societies,” or is the world moving in un- 
charted directions for which not even images have yet been found? 

Surely, these seem sweeping questions. Scholars and men of affairs might be 
tempted to put them aside, and to turn their attention to the immediate busi- 
ness at hand. They may prefer the study of some particular conflict between 
two countries, or of the interests of this or that state, or of the merits of this or 
that policy at some particular moment. AJl serious questions, it has been 
argued, are particular and perhaps unique, and any broader and more general 
answers might be neither warranted nor wanted. 

Such a retreat into the exclusive study of small-scale and short-range prob- 
lems is based upon a fallacy. We cannot think about particular problems with- ' 
out making assumptions about the general context of the world in which they 
occur. Usually these assumptions are intuitive and vague. We form some indefi- 
nite conception of how states of a particular size and type of government and 
culture are expected to behave at particular times and places, and we feel sur- 
prised-when some particular country departs strikingly aon these half-formed 
expectations. 

Clearly our analysis could gain a great deal if we tried to lift these vague 
types and models of political behavior into the light of consciousness, and if we 


* A draft of this paper was presented at the International Relations Conference, 
Northwestern University, April 8-10, 1959. Much of the work reported in this paper has 
been supported by the Carnegie Corporation; and the research summarized in section VI, 
below, was started at.the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
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used broad surveys of actual data in order to know what has been or is now the 
“usual” or expectable behavior of states of some particular type under a typical 
set of circumstances. To do this implies, however, that we also form a more ex- 
plicit notion as to what constitutes a particular type of state, and what consti- 
tutes a typical set of circumstances or a type of situation. 

We are thus trying to form three sets of types: types of states (such as small 
Scandinavian democracies, or middle-sized Asian traditionalistic authoritarian 
regimes); types of situations (such as a severe business depression or a rapid 
growth of towns and industries); and a typical behavior when a typical state 
and a typical situation meet (such as increasing government intervention under 
constitutional auspices In Scandinavian countries during depression years, or 
increasing political instability in traditionalistic authoritarian governments 
under the impact of rapid industrialization). Some of the typical states, situa- 
tions, and behavior patterns form part of the folklore of political science, or 
indeed of common sense. Some of our common sense images, however, may not 
in fact be true, and there may be characteristic responses which folklore and 
common sense have overlooked. Moreover, common sense images may well be 
mutually contradictory; and it might be worthwhile to know the degree to 
which a particular common sense image applies in fact. 

If we are willing, however, to go beyond political intuition and historical nar- 
rative, then we may soon risk a split within the community of students of politi- 
cal science. Some of our colleagues may think of themselves primarily as social 
scientists, studying political behavior by quantitative and experimental meth- 
ods; others see themselves rooted most deeply in the humanistic literary and 
historical tradition of scholarship and judgment. These two groups are in 
danger of losing communication with each other. 

It seems vitally important at this time to maintain and restore the unity of 
the study of politics—-to strengthen and revive communication between the 
bearers of its historical and descriptive scholarship and those practitioners en- 
gaged in the more analytic, behavioral and quantitative aspects of political 
research. l 

This paper is an attempt to contribute to the process of mutual communica- 
tion. Its first part will discuss some problems of method in the use of quantita- 
tive data. Parts of it may seem familiar to those who have long been engaged in 
this type of research, although they may perhaps note some shifts in emphasis; 
but the same discussion of method may seem unfamiliar or inappropriate to 
scholars who have been approaching the study of international politics from a 
different tradition. The indulgence of readers from both these groups is asked. 
The brief discussion of method in the following section seems needed to indicate 
the setting for the appraisal of the possible usefulness of the data discussed in 
the rest of this paper. 


I. THE INTERPLAY OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS AND DATA 


In order to do better than common sense, we must try to do several things. 
We must know what we want to know about the politics of states. We must 
formulate criteria of interest: what aspects of domestic or foreign politics have 
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the most interest to us? In the second place we must form some tentative judg- 
ments as to what we need to know in order to get the knowledge that we want. 
We must thus formulate criteria of relevance: what kinds of facts do we think 
have the greatest influence on the political outcomes in which we are interested? 

After having formed some general criteria of interest and some general sur- 
mises about relevance, we are likely to proceed to the formulation of some 
tentative hypotheses. By what supposed connections or operations are the sup- 
posedly relevant data linked to supposedly interesting outcomes? In other 
words, what are the interesting but tentative “if-—then” relations, the exist- 
ence of which we suspect? 

Given an interesting tentative hypothesis, what data, if found, would con- 
firm or disconfirm it? (If no conceivable data could do either, it is not a hy- 
pothesis in any scientific sense.) What kinds of data would be more persuasive 
in disconfirming it, and exactly at what point would we consider the hypothesis 
disconfirmed? In other words, what are our criteria of evidence and its rele- 
vance, and what are our criteria of verification? = 

To state even these preliminary questions for a tentative hypothesis may 
force us to take a careful second look at it. Our original surmise may not have 
been specific enough to permit a statement of the precise kind of evidence in 
the light of which it should be judged, and of the precise findings that would 
confirm or disconfirm it. It may therefore be necessary to reformulate the 
original surmise or hypothesis in order to bring it to a point where it can be 
tested: what changes in the original hypothesis are needed to make it thus test- 
able by evidence? 

Once we have a sufficiently specific tentative hypothesis—one that still has 
the relevance and interest for us that it had in the first place—we will ask: 
Where can existing data be found that will meet our standards for evidence? 
What are the probable limits of error in these data, and how seriously will they 
interfere, if at all, with the use to which we are proposing to put them? 

How can these data be processed for further analysis? Usually, political 
scientists and historians still labor heavily under the heritage of the literary 
tradition. They spend a great deal of time and ingenuity in order to get the 
data, but very little time and effort in processing them. There are many mathe- 
matical techniques available today by which data can be correlated, trends can 
be found, or patterns of interaction among many actors can be brought out 
more clearly through analysis of matrices. The whole field of data processing is 
just in its beginnings so far as political science and analysis of international re- 
lations is concerned; and more careful attention in this step in the analysis may 
well pay dividends. 

If not enough existing data are available to test the hypothesis in which we 
are interested, where and by what procedures can relevant new data be ob- 
tained? Are there survey methods or experiments that are feasible for us, within 
the range of our means available, and that would fill some of the gaps in the 
existing material available from government statistics and elsewhere in our 
libraries? And how can these new data be further processed for analysis, either 
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by themselves, or in conjunction with existing data obtained from earlier publi- 
cations by scholars or public or private agencies? 

Once we have obtained the minimum of data needed, we can test our tenta- 
tive hypotheses against them. Which of these hypotheses have been confirmed 
or disconfirmed, and to what degree? 

Here we come to a final and important step. It is quite possible that the data 
we thought would confirm or disconfirm our original hypothesis will in fact do 
neither, and we may find that our original hypothesis was less adequately 
formulated than we thought. Our last step may, therefore, have to be a reform- 
ulation of some of our original hypotheses in order to make them more effec- 
tively testable—and still relevant—in the light of the evidence we now have 
found... 

Finally, once we have come to some sort of result in relation to the hypotheses 
with which we started, we will end up not with the closure of the inquiry but 
with the opening up of a new search. What further important questions seem to 
have been suggested by the inquiry carried out thus far? How fruitful has our 
inquiry been in generating further significant questions? 

Here, of course, we are closing a cycle, or rather we have rounded the feed- 
back loop in the process of inquiry that we call science. We began with a tenta- 
tive assessment of a situation and some tentative hypotheses about it. We 
ended with more definite evidence and with more judgments about these hy- 
potheses. We used the results to formulatenew hypotheses which will send us 
in search for more evidence. Much of our search consists of going through this 
cycle over and over again; but if carried: through effectively, the sequence of 
operations does not constitute a vicious cycle of frustration. On the contrary, 
it should constitute each time a production cycle of new knowledge. i 


O. THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF HUMANISTIC INSIGHTS 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCH MEASUREMENTS 


This production cycle has its qualitative and its quantitative stages. It starts 
with the problem of recognition—with the tentative and often intuitive identi- 
fication of important qualities or aspects of the situation which we are trying to 
understand. It thus begins with a basic qualitative operation—the matching of 
aspects of politics and of types of states and institutions. Without such a pre- 
ceding qualitative matching no quantitative work is possible. Nothing can be 
counted that has not been recognized first; counting is repeated recognition. 

Out of the quantitative stages of our inquiry, however, should come the rec- 
ognition of new trends and new patterns. We ask what these data add up to. 
What is the pattern of behavior which we infer from the quantitative data that 
we count? And once we are engaged in trying to récognize new patterns that 
seem suggested by our quantitative work, we are back in the field of recogni- 
tion and qualitative thinking. 

What I have called qualitative and quantitative thinking is often embodied 
in old and well-known divisions within the fields of political and social science. 
The student of literature or the humanities, and those practitioners of political 
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and social science who approach the subject matter primarily in literary or 
humanistic terms, are most often the persons who make major contributions in 
the realm of qualitative analysis. They recognize new patterns that are just 
barely beginning to be dimly visible against the dark and chaotic background of 
miscellaneous, distracting and often trivial detail. Moreover, they may have an 
excellent intuitive sense for singling out significant details from among the 
merely trivial. On the other hand, we have the “short-haired” social scientists, 
the counters and the verifiers, who are too often and too thoughtlessly identified 
with the behavioral approach to social science. In fact, of course, the study of 
human behavior in national and international politics requires ineluctably the 
use of both approaches. We need to combine the insight of the literary and 
historical traditions of political scholarship as well as the quantitative skills of 
analysis and verification, if our understanding of international politics is to 
become less inadequate than it has been in the past. 

It is time now to give a few examples of the role which particular quantita- 
tive data and studies can play toward this end. As should be clear from what 
has already been said, this manner of presentation will slight, of necessity, the 
equally important and indispensable contribution of intuitive, qualitative, and 
humanistic thinking, and readers must be urged, therefore, to make the ap- 
propriate supplements and corrections in reading the discussion of quantitative 
operations that follows. 


ITI. BACKGROUND DATA ON THE STABILITY 
AND CAPABILITIES OF GOVERNMENTS 


.Two problem areas of obvious concern to the student of international rela- 
tions lend themselves particularly well to the application of quantitative meth- 
ods. One deals with questions of stability. How stable is the existence of a state 
vis-à-vis other states, or vts-d-vis the possibly disruptive pressures of some 
sectional interests or nationality groups within it? And how stable is the govern- 
ment of a state—how probable or improbable appears its overthrow—within 
its national boundaries? 

The second problem area deals with the capabilities of a state vis-d-vis other 
states, and with the capabilities of the government within each state vis-d-vis 
the rest of the population. How capable is a country, and its government, to 
keep international commitments of some given kind (e.g., to pay debts, to 
supply troops, to furnish legal protection, etc.)? What are its capabilities for 
inflicting economic, political or military damage upon other countries (e.g., its 
economic, military or propaganda potential)? What are the capabilities of its 
government to carry through specific domestic policies or reforms (e.g., to 
balance the budget, to limit inflation, to maintain full employment, to redistrib- 
ute land, to slow down population growth, to strengthen the armed forces, to 
promote education, to accelerate economic development, etc.)? Finally, what 
are the capabilities of a government or country for co-operating or merging, 
wholly or in part, with one or several other countries? 
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Stability and capabilities are doubly interdependent. Without stability a 
government’s capabilities are drastically reduced, in extreme cases to zero; and 
without adequate capabilities a government may find it difficult to remain 
stable in the face of foreign or domestic challenges. But any major increase in 
the capabilities of a country vis-à-vis other countries, or in the capabilities of a 
government vts-d-vis its own population, may require changes that may upset 
stability. 

' Generally, increases in capabilities require increasing social mobilization of 
the people, such as increasing participation in national markets for goods and 
labor, increasing use of money, industrialization, urbanization, social communi- 
cation, literacy, participation as audiences of mass media, contacts with the 
government, interest and participation in politics. Such mobilization, however, 

is usually accompanied by rising needs and expectations, which must not be 
frustrated if stability is to be preserved. 

To preserve stability, this increase in social mobilization needs to be accom- 
panied by two things: first, by an adequate increase in per capita income for the 
country as a whole, or at least for its politically relevant strata—which are 
themselves broadening in the process of social mobilization; second, by an ade- 
quate increase in capabilities of the central government in regard to its rapidly 
growing domestic and foreign commitments and responsibilities. 

In principle, the background conditions for stability—though not stability 
itself—could be predicted from a ratio of two numbers: one indicating the 
rising burdens upon a government and upon popular habits of compliance or 
loyalty toward it; the other indicating the resources available to the govern- 
ment for coping with these burdens. An indicator of rising burdens could be 
found in the percentages of literacy, L, and of political participation, pol, to- 
gether with data about the extent of inequality in the distribution of incomes, 
such as the percentage of total national income, Y, in the hands of the top 10 
per cent of income receivers, written as yio. A rough indication of the resources 
of the government could be found in the per capita national income, y, and 
perhaps—though this would have to be investigated—in the ratio, g, of the 
government sector—sometimes approximated by the national budget—to the 
total national income. Briefly put, the background conditions for stability 
would thus be indicated by some such ratio as 


g y 
x EA 
L pol Yio 


Si = 





Where enfranchisement is wide (1.¢., the percentage of enfranchised voters, ve, 
is close to 100 for men above 20), voting participation, v, may be taken as ap- 
proximately equal to pol. 

Capabilities, on the other hand, may be expected to increase with most of 
these indicators, so that C may rise with y, g, L, pol and yo; that is, with the 
increases in per capita income, literacy and political participation, as well as 
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with the concentration of resources in the hands of the government and perhaps 
in the hands of an elite, represented by the top 10 per cent of income receivers. 
This is at most a tentative surmise, however, and much research is still needed. 

Needless to say, no single over-all ratio could furnish anything but the rough- 
est kind of indication of some of the background conditions favoring stability. 
The actual stability or instability of a government—that is, the probability of 
its overthrow-——will depend to a large extent, of course, on its skill in using its 
resources, and on its opponents’ skill in taking advantage of its difficulties. 
Governmental skill includes both the skill of political leadership and the ad- 
ministrative competence of the bureaucracy. 

The background conditions, against which these political skills are exercised, 
can be described more adequately by data about some 75 categories, and by 
about two dozen ratios between them. A tentative list of such data and ratios is 
given in Table I in the Appendix. A very crude typology, based on only two of 
these sets of data—size and per capita income—is given there in Table II. 

Let it be repeated again that these data are proposed as aids to political 
judgment, not as substitutes for it. (Similarly, blood counts and readings of 
body temperature aid the diagnosis of the physician, but do not supplant it.) 
Nevertheless, the help we could get from the measurement, comparison and 
simultaneous exhibition of a larger number of such background data should not 
be neglected. 


Iv. COUNTRY PROFILES: A CODH NUMBER TECHNIQUE FOR 
SIMULTANEOUS INSPECTION OF MANY VARIABLES 


A simple technique for surveying further the inventory of variables and 
countries by means of “country profiles” would be as follows: (1) List in a fixed 
sequence a number of variables—say, ten—of presumed interest. (2) Assign a 
ten-place number to each country, with one digit. corresponding to each vari- 
able. (3) Obtain the distribution for each variable, and divide all countries by 
rank for this particular variable into five classes, according to some suitably 
chosen intervals, (4) Assign a number to each class, beginning with 0 for the 
lowest, and ending with 4 for the highest class. (5) Write the class number for 
each variable into the appropriate digit of the “country profile’ number. (6) 
Match the country profiles for two or more countries which you wish to com- 
pare for some purpose of political analysis. (7) Observe the distribution of all 
country profiles, or of all such profiles for a particular group of countries. Many 
possible profiles will have no countries in them; a few profiles may correspond 
to several countries. 

A possible set of such variables and coding classes might be the following: 


1. Gross national product (GNP): Code: 0. under $1 billion 

| . $1-4.9 billion 

. $5-24.9 billion 

. $25-124.9 billion 

. $125 billion and above 


b 8 hoe 
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2. Per capita grosa national product 
(gnp): 


3. Population (P): 


4. Population increase (P’) av. p. a.: 


5. Work force in non-agricultural occu- 
pations (Pas), % (from United Na- 
tions, World Soctal Survey, 1957, — 


[henceforth cited as W858), p. 92): 


6. Share of population in towns of 20,000 


or more (Pun), % (WSS, p. 115): 


Code: 


Code: 


Code: 


Code: 


Code: 


0. 
1. 
2. 
3 
4 


Pepe 


7. Literacy: % literate in population 15 Code: 0. 


and above (lit): 


8. Daily newspaper circulation per 1000 Code: 


‘population (n) (WSS, p. 86 ff.): 


1. 


2. 
3. 


Pee S 
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under $100 
$100—299 
$300-599 


. 3600-899 
. $900 + 


under 1 million 


. 1-9.9 million 
. 10-39.9 million 


40-99 .9 million 
100+ 


. zero or decline 
. 0.1-0.9% 
. 1.0-1.9 


2.0-2.9 
3- 


0-9% 


. 10-29 (¢.g., Thailand, Turkey, India) 
. 80-49 (e.g., Egypt, Brasil, Mexico) 
. 50-74 (eg., Spain, Japan, USSR, 


Italy, Argentina) 


. 76+ (e.g., France, Germany, Aus- 


tralia, US, UK) 


. 0-9% (e.g, Haiti, Pakistan) 
. 10-19 (¢.g., Guatemala, India, Yugo- 


slavia) 


. 20-29 (e.g., Iran, Brasil, Mexico, 


Finland, Egypt, 1947) 


. 30-39 (e.g., Venezuela, Cuba, France, 


Canada) 
40+ (e.g, Japan, US, Germany, 
Argentina, UK) 


1-9% (¢.9., Ethiopia) 

10-19 (e.g., Nigeria, Iraq, Pakistan, 
India) 

20-39 (¢.g., Turkey, South Korea) 
40-59 (e.g., Portugal, Malta, Burma, 
Brazil) 

60+ (e.g. Ceylon, Cyprus, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, US, UK) 


. 1-9 (e.g, Burma, India, Pakistan, 


Indonesias) 


. 10-49 (e.g., Egypt, Tunisia, Bolivia, 


Ghana, Philippines) 


. 60-99 (¢.g., Lebanon, Spain, Brazil, 


Venesuela, Greece) 


9. 


10. 


li. 
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Voting participation of population 20 
and above (Va), %: 


Calory intake above or below esti- 


mated requirements (cal), % + or —: 


Crude death rates per 1000 popula- 
tion (pa) (UN Demographic Year Book, 
1957, Table 8, 1956 data, or nearest 
yoar, pp. 186-199): 


3. 


Code: 


0 

i: 
2. 
3. 
4, 


Code: 0. 


l. 


2. 
. +3 to +10% (e.g., Argentina, Uru- 


Code: 0. 


100-199 (e.g., Italy, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Argentina, Cuba) 


. 200+ (¢g., Japan, USSR, France, 


Germany, U8, UK) 


below ~—10% (e.g. Ceylon, India, 
Philippines, Peru) 

—3 to —10% (e.g., Japan, Pakistan, 
Brazil, Mexico) 

—2 to +2% (e.g. Cyprus, Egypt) 


guay) 


. above +10% (e.g, Italy, France, 


USSR, US, UK) 


25 and above (e.g., India, No. Rho- 
desia native population) 


. 20-24.9 (6.9., Ghana, Brasil) 
. 15-19.9 (e.g, Egypt, Sudan, Tu- 


nisia, Guatemala, Ecuador) 

3. 10-14.9 (e.g., France, Germany, In- 
donesia, Mexico, Ceylon, UK) 

4, Below 10 (e.g., Japan, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, USSR, US) 


In addition to the “measurement profile” just discussed, we might obtain 
“rating profiles”, based on combined data and judgments as to partly qualita- 
tive characteristics relevant for the political performance of governments in 
national and international affairs.! Some such characteristics might be coded 
as follows: 


1. Sovereignty: 0. Dependent 

1. Sovereign only after 1945 

2. Sovereign only after 1930 

3. Sovereign only after 1890 

4. Sovereign before 1890 

2. Western impact: . No major Western impact (e.g. 
Nepal) 

1. Bome impact, but sovereign (e.g... 

Japan) 


1 Cf, Seymour M. Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Democracy: Economic Develop- 
ment and Political Legitimacy,” this Revrsw, Vol. 53 (March, 1959), pp. 69-105, anc 
Lyle W. Shannon, ed., Underdeveloped Areas (New York, 1957), and his article, ‘Is Leve- 
of Government Related to Capacity for Self-Government?’ American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Vol. 17 (1958), pp. 367-382. Cf. also Daniel Lerner, The Passing of 
Tradtttonal Society (Glencoe, The Free Press, 1958), and Lerner, “Communication Sys- 
tems and Social Systems,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 2 (October, 1957), pp. 266-275. 
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2. Western colonial relationship after 
1900 (¢.g., India) 

3. Western colonial relationship only 
before 1900 (e.g., Brazil) 

4. Western (e¢.g., Sweden) 


3. Constitutional stability: Code: 0. No current constitution, neither for- 

mal nor effective 

1. Current formal constitution but not 
effective 

2. Current effective constitution (writ- 
ten or unwritten), but only after 1945 

3. Current effective constitution (writ- 
ten or unwritten), but only after 1890 

4. Current effective constitution (writ- 
ten or unwritten) older than 1890 


4. Political homogeneity: Code: 0. Extreme opposition (t.¢., secessionist 
i or revolutionary) has 50% or more 
of vote, or of politically active popu- 

lation 


1. Extreme opposition has 30—49 % 
2. Extreme opposition has 10-29 
3. Extreme opposition has 5-9 
4. Extreme opposition has less than 5% 
5. Ethnic and racial homogeneity: Code for same percentages as 4, above. 
6. Linguistic homogeneity: Code for same percentages as 4, above. 
7. Religious homogeneity: Code for same percentages as 4, above. 
8. Sectional homogeneity (% popula- Code for same percentages as 4, above. 


tion in politically self-conscious geo- 
graphic sections, e.g., US South): 


9. Voting system: Code: 0. No voting at all 

1. Only plebiscite-type voting, with 
single party and no effective primary 
2. Single party with effective primary _ 
3. Multi-party system with ban on ex- 
treme parties (e.g., Communists, na- 

tionalists, etc.) 
4, Multi-party system without limita- 

~ tion on parties 


10. Freedom of group opposition: ` Code: 0. No autonomous groups tolerated 

(“totalitarianism”) 

1. Autonomous groups tolerated infor- 
mally and outside politics 

2. Informal autonomous groups effec- 
tive in politics (“authoritarianism”) 

3. Autonomous groups free to organize 
in politics, but restricted in opposing 
government (“authoritarian consti- 
tutionalism’’) 

4. Autonomous groups free to enter 
politics and to oppose government 
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An example for both the ‘measurement profile” and the “rating profile” for 
the United States might look like this: 


MEASUREMENT PROFILE 


A. Digit 1 3 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
B. Category GNP gap Pop P% Wu% Pas% lt% On Va oal% Pd 
C. Data 387 2243 168 1.8 87 43 98 839 50+ 412 9.4 
D. Code 4 4 4 2 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


This could be written more conveniently M 4442-44444-44, The first group of 
digits would indicate levels of income, population and population growth; the 
second group would indicate levels of social mobilization and voting participa- 
tion; and the last two digits would suggest levels of nutrition and of health. 


RATING PROFIL 


A. Digit ` 1 2 2 ` 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
B. Category Bov. West. Constit, Extreme Racial Ling. Relig. | Beot. Voting Group 
Stab. Pol. Opp. Minor. Min. Min, Min. System Org. 


C, Data Before Itself Before 0-6% 10% + o8% 10-0% 10-30% Free Free 
1890 West. 1800 
D, Code 4 4 4 4 2 4 2 2 4 4 


This rating profile could be written conveniently as R 4444-2422-44. The 
first four digits identify the United States as an old independent and very 
stable Western nation; the second group of digits suggests its pluralistic rather 
than homogeneous character; and the last two digits identify its substantially 
free voting system and group politics. Measurement profiles for a number of 
countries are given in Table ITT. 

It might be objected that this coding and exhibiting of so many key variables 
is unnecessary, since many of them are fairly highly correlated. Thus Daniel 
Lerner has found in an important and very suggestive study that, for a group 
of 73 countries around the world, literacy correlated with per capita income at 
.84, and at .87 with “industrialization, measured by proportion of gainfully 
employed males in non-agricultural occupations.’ Even these high levels of 
correlations, however, would account only for about three-quarters of the ob- 
served variations. Moreover, for a more accurate assessment of political stabil- 
ity, as well as of political capabilities, we might be particularly interested in the 
deviant cases, such as Burma with an unusually high literacy rate for its low 
income level. Deviant cases, and possibly even some recurrent types of govern- 
ments or countries under cross-pressure from unusually contradictory political 
or social conditions, could be more readily identified with the aid of the simple 
profile numbers just proposed. 


V. DATA ABOUT CAPABILITIES AND BURDENS 
IN POLITICAL INTEGRATION 


`` Estimates of stability and of general capabilities are not, of course, the only 
things of interest to us. As students of international relations we are interested 


* Daniel Lerner, “Communication Systems and Social Systems: A Statistical Explora- 
tion in History and Policy,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 2 (October, 1957), pp. 266-75, at 
p. 268, n. 6, with references. 
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in data about the conditions for political amalgamation or integration among 
different countries, or between different sections or ethnic groups within the 
same countries. 

The background for many of these integrative capabilities, as well as for the 
possible burden or strains upon them, could again be estimated with the aid of 
data of the kinds listed in Table I. In the case of integration or amalgamation 
between two countries, such data would have to be found for each of the two 
countries separately, and then, wherever possible, for the specific flow of trans- 
actions between them. This specific flow of transactions between the two 
countries would then have to be compared separately for each country with the 
total volume of comparable foreign transactions for this particular country, 
as well as with its volume of domestic transactions of the same kind. Changes in 
these ratios over time would then indicate whether each kind of transaction 
was growing faster between the two countries than within either or both of 
them, and than between either country and the rest of the world. Only in the 
event that growth of transactions between the two countries should be clearly 
greater than its alternatives, would there be prima facie evidence for a growth 
of conditions favoring integration or amalgamation—provided, furthermore, 
that this relative growth in transactions should be experienced by the partici- 
pants as associated predominantly with rewards rather than frustrations. 

What are some of the findings that result from investigations of such ratios 
of national to international transactions? 

A study of the changing ratios of foreign trade to total national income in 
about fifteen countries suggests that British foreign trade grew faster than 
national income during the middle third of the 19th century; that the ratio 
between British foreign trade and national income then changed relatively 
little between 1870 and 1913; and that it declined thereafter, with some fluctua- 
tions, to one-third less than the 1913 level in 1956. Some other countries, such 
as Denmark and Japan, reached the peak of their foreign trade ratios some- 
what later, in 1915 and 1915-19, respectively, but the development for almost 
all countries surveyed, as well as some data for the world as a whole, suggests 
that the relative weight of the international sectors of most national economies 
has been declining over the last 50 years. For the United States, in particular, 
the ratio of foreign trade to national income declined from 23 per cent in the 
days of George Washington to 9 per cent in 1956. 

Studies of mail flows, references in scientific journals, and similar data con- 
firm the impression that in terms of the relative proportions of actual transac- 
tions the international character of the world may have declined rather than 
increased during the last half-century.‘ At the same time, however, the strate- 
gic, political and financial involvement of governments, and the symbolic and 
vicarious involvement of large numbers of individuals in international affairs, 
may have increased. If so, we are facing here a problem of cross-pressures on 


3 Cf. K. W. Deutsch and Alexander Eckstein, “National Industrialization and the 
Relative Decline of Foreign Trade, 1890-1957,” forthcoming, in World Politics (1960). 

‘Cf. K. W. Deutsch, “Shifts in the Balance of International Communication Flows,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20 (Spring, 1956), pp. 143-160, with further references. 
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many individuals in terms of their own allocations of denen and support to 
international as against national and. local į issues; and we are facing a similar 
problem of cross-pressures on governments and legislatures, all of which must 
respond to an increasing and partly competitive flow of domestic and foreign 
messages and pressures. 

One point seems to emerge clearly, however, from these considerations. 
There is no single, simple and clear-cut process making the world—even the 
non-communist world alone—more international, or producing automatically 
a steady increase in integration or cooperation even among the major demo- 
cratic countries. What increase there has been in unity among the democratic 
countries, world-wide or regional, has been wrested by conscious effort and 
statesmanship from a welter of contradictory underlying trends. 

The study of all such data and ratios thus can indicate at most the back- 
ground for possible action. What actually happens, within fairly wide limits of 
probability, will depend on the political actors concerned, such as the govern- 
ments, leaders, parties, interest groups and elites involved in the situation. 
Their aims and skills, their strategies, tactics and timing may do much to 
influence the outcome. 

Here again, quantitative data can aid the judgment of the political analyst, 
but cannot replace it in the evaluation of historical cases or in the assessment of 
possible future developments. Some aids for qualitative judgments have been 
given in several studies by Harold Guetzkow, Ernst Haas, and others, includ- 
ing this author, and need not be repeated here.® 


VI. THH MATRIX ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTION FLOWS 


A final word might be said about the analysis of transaction flows among 
several countries with the help of a somewhat more elaborate mathematical 
technique than has been usual. In its essence, the method consists in construct- 
ing an “indifference model” or “null model” of the flow of transactions of some 
defined type between many actors, such as countries. The countries are written 
in matrix form, with the amount of transactions initiated by each country, say 
country 7, written in ‘the i-th row (which bears its name) and that portion of 
these transactions which ends up in country j written in the j-th column. The 
row totals thus show the total transactions initiated by each country, and the 
column totals show the total transactions terminating in each country. The 
total of the columns equals the total of the rows, and equals the total of trans- 
actions in the system of countries for the period under consideration. 


s Cf. Harold Guetskow, Multiple Loyalties, Theoretical Approach to a Problem tn Inter- 
naitonal Organizations, Publication No. 4, Center for Research on World Political Institu- 
tions (Princeton University, 1955); Ernst B, Haas, The Untiing of Europe (Stanford Uni- 
versity Presa, 1958); ‘Persistent Themes in Atlantic and European Unity,” World Politics, 
Vol. 10 (July, 1958), pp. 614-628; and “The Challenge of Regionalism,” International 
Organization, Vol. 12 (Fall, 1958), pp. 440-458; K. W. Deutsch, 8. A. Burrell, Robert A. 
Kann, Maurice Lee, Martin Lichterman, Raymond E. Lindgren, Francis L. Loewenheim, 
and Richard W. Van Wagenen, Political Communiiy and the North Atlantic Area (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957), chs. 1-3, and Appendix. 
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If all ii were Tai indifferent toeach other, with nothing influenc- 
ing their behavior—neither proximity nor: ‘similarity of resources, nor anything 
else—except the mere amount of trånsáëtions among them, one can construct 
an “indifference model” or “null model” which would predict for each cell of the 
matrix (corresponding to each pair of countries) an “expected” amount of 
transactions under the assumption of indifference. The extent to which actual 
amounts of transactions deviate from these expected amounts or “indifference 
levels” will show, of course, in what direction and to what extent any two 
countries are not indifferent to each other. 

Accordingly, three matrices are constructed. The first is a matrix of actual 
transaction data. The second is a matrix of “expected” amounts from the 
indifference model; and the third is a difference matrix, showing indicators of 
deviations of the first from the second matrix for each cell. 

For the 106 countries for which suitable international trade data have been 
collected by the United Nations, this procedure yields three matrices of about 
10,000 cells each for any one year. With the help of punched cards and a 650 
IBM computer, data for such a world matrix for two different years, 1938 and 
1954, could be put on a single deck of cards. The inclusion of 18 putative regions 
with presumably greater intra-regional ties brought the number of cards closer 
` to 20,000. 

A smaller matrix for fifteen North Atlantic countries was computed for five 
different years, covering a span of over two generations: 1890, 1913, 1928, 1938 
and 1954. 

The results of this international trade study cannot be presented in detail 
within the framework of this paper.® A few of the provisional findings, however, 
may be summarized, provided that their tentative character is kept in mind: 
‘ 1. Indices of relative deviation are a sensitive and reliable instrument for 
measuring regionalism, clustering, and similar special relationships between 
states. 

2. They permit numerical comparisons between different regions or clusters, 
as well as the measurement of changes within the same region over time. 

3. Regions widely believed to be characterized by special regional ties are 
confirmed in this characteristic by the new data: of 18 putative regions or 
clusters of this kind, 16 appear to be so confirmed, including the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Scandinavian countries, and the Arab League. 

4. Efforts to increase regional integration may have had substantial success. 
The six countries of the European Coal and Steel Community appeared signifi- 
cantly closer to each other in 1954 in terms of our data than they had been in 
1938. An even more outstanding case of strong and increasing ties appears to be 
that of the United States and Canada. 

5. The data show the special relationship of particular countries to their 
regions, such as the persistent orientation of Finland toward Scandinavia, and 
the persistent separateness of Iraq from most of its Arab neighbors. 


6 A fuller account, with the data, will appear in K. W. Deutsch and I. Richard Savage, 
Regionalism, Trade and International Community, forthcoming. 
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6. Geographic proximity has only limited effects on the distribution of inter- 
national trade. Less than one-half of the pairs of countries with particularly 
high positive deviations from the indifference model are within 200 miles of 
each other; many pairs of countries with the highest positive deviations are 
over 1,000 mie apart. 

7. Spedali zauon of a country in specific commodities, and the comple- 
mentarity of resources between two countries have likewise only limited effects. 
Of two sugar islands in the Caribbean, one—Haiti—has close trade ties to the 
United States but not to England; in another—Jamaica—the reverse holds 
true. 

8. The most conspicuous correlation of high deviations from the indifference 
model seems to be with language, culture and, above all, financial and political 
association. Colonial empires and spheres of aent present and to a lesser 
extent even past, stand out in the matrices. Trade, like credit, does follow the 
flag and often lingers after it. 

9. The matrix analysis method permits a measurement of the trade-distort- 
ing effects of colonialism. These turn out to be strikingly high, turning colonial 
trade in 1954 away from the United States, Germany, Italy and Japan, and 
favoring very strongly France and the United Kingdom in their respective 
colonies. 

10. Territories recently sovereign, and colonial territories near the ait of 
independence—such as Nigeria, Ghana, Tunisia and Morocco—showed in 
1954 markedly less trade distortion in fever of their present or former ‘‘mother 
countries” than did most of the other colonies. It is possible that this method 
may thus furnish some additional measures of progress toward the emancipa- 
tion of particular colonial or quasi-colonial territories.’ 

11. For certain areas, the findings suggest the existence of significant cross- 
pressures on foreign policy. They show a sharp and continuing decline of rela- 
tive trade levels between some countries which are linked otherwise by close 
political, cultural and military ties. Conspicuous among these cases of cross- 
pressure, or contradictory development, is the steady decline of relative trade 
levels between Britain and the United States. Other instances include the per- > 
sistently low relative trade levels between Britain and the ECSC countries, 
particularly France and Germany, but also the Netherlands and Belgium, and 
the similarly low relative trade levels between the same countries and the 
United States. Findings in this respect, based on a more refined analysis of the 
data, supersede some of the earlier surmises published in 1957 in the Appendix 
to my Political Community and the North Atlantic Area. The new data suggest 
that the task of reconciling contradictory trends and pressures within different 
ranges of transaction may offer particular challenges to NATO statesmanship. 


7 Cf. data on German exports in 1938 and 1954 in Kar] W. Deutsch and Lewis J. 
Edinger, Germany Rejoins the Powers (Stanford, University Press, 1959), pp. 228-281. 
See also Elliott J. Borg, “The Economic Basis of Political Choice in French West Africa,” 
this Ruview, forthcoming June issue. 
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TABLE II, A PRIMITIVE TYPOLOGY: SOME COUNTRIES TYPED BY 
OLASSES OF SIZE AND WRALTH* 


























1955 GNP gop P Yr P P lit n cal 
GNP percap. Country slion "S miin % & Z % g p H 
1958 Pop. (millions) 
A. Under 10 
Switzerland 6 1239 5 1.1 31 98-90 835 11 10.2 
ustralia il 1215 9 2.3 88 5 6008-09 0—s_« 806 12 9.1 
New Zealand 2 2 2.1 98-09 12 9.1 
$900 + Sweden 8 1165 7 0.7 79 35 98-09 459 9.6 
Belgium 9 1015 8 0.6 87 07 888 11 12.1 
Norwa. 3 960 8 1.0 98-89 435 11 8.5 
Finlan 4 941 4 1.2 24 98-99 260 ti 9.0 
Denmark 4 913 4 0.7 40 08-99 378 12 8.8 
Venezuela —. 4 782 8 3,1 31 §2 wm 7 9.9 
$300-9000 9 540 3 3.8 94 195 8.8 
Austria 4 532 7 0.1 67 40 98689 214 12.4 
Portugal 2 201 9 0.8 56 61 12.1 
Irag 1 198 5 li 21 6.8 
3100-300 Guatemela . 6 179 8 8.1 11 20 27 19.8 
G 6 185 5 1.6 20-25 18 20.8 
el 06 1 3.7 15-20 ~ 9 8.4 
Under $100 = Bolivia 2 66 8 1.2 32 28 10.1 
B. 10-30 
$900-4- Canada 26 1687 16 2.7 8i 35 97-08 2432 +11 8.2 
Netherlands 8 708 11 1.2 80 58 98-99 359 411 7.8 
Czechoslovakia 13 1.1 97-98 191 9.6 
$200-200 Poland 2.0 90-05 159 9.0 
Argentina. 7 874 19 1.9 73 48 86 154 +- 8 8.3 
Xugoelavis 5 297 18 16 13 73 46 10 11.2 
Tur) 6 276 29 M -15 32 82 9 
Sat 7 254 29 0.8 50. 83 85 9.9 
$100-300 ppines 4 201 22 1.9 60 19 —12 9.2 
a ad ae 8 188 24 2.8 85 29 20 25 -~ 0.4 18,4 
T 3 100 21 1.9 14 52 4 9.23 
Tran 2 100 19 21 10-15 8 6.8 
. thiopia 9 54 20 1- & 5 
Under $100 Burma B2 20 1.4 45-50 . 8 21.8 
C. 30-90 
France 45 104804 0.8 72 33 06 246 1l 12.8 
$900 + UK 51 61 0.4 95 69 9899 570 12 11.7 
Germ. Fed, Rep. 38 62 öö 1.1 78 98-89 243 i 11.2 
$800—-900 Italy 21 442 48 0.8 58 85-80 107 11 10.8 
A Brasil 18 262 60 2.4 89 20 49 $1 ww & 20.6 
$100-300 Mexico & 187 - 80 2.9 57 48 - 9 13.6 
Indonesia 11 127 84 1.8 18-20 7 18.2 
2 70 $2 1.9 2 è 11.9 
Under $100 tan 5 83 1.8 20 8 14 G - § 11.9 
- D. 9+ 
$800 + United States 887 2348 168 1.8 87 43 98 889 -+12 9.4 
$800—000 USSR 150 682 57 82 98 247 +-11 7.7 
$100-300 Japan al 240 9o 1.3 55 42 98 397 om T 8.0 
Indig 27 72 387 1.3 26 12 19 7 18 37.4 
Under $100 China 88 56 6821 3.2 45-50 17.0 
* Categories: l 
GNP groma national preduct (biliona) 
gP per capita grosa national product 
populstion (millions 
population Increase (av. p.a.) % 
Paa work force in non-agri Re ons % 
Pux PAATE Pe ee 0 or more % 
lit daily m pope aan 15 yrs aad above aY 
n ne on 
cal ory in aai bove or bel a PE A tad roaa ai ts % 


Pda pore death sagt per 1000 population 
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TABLE ID. A PRIMITIVE TYPOLOGY: SOME COUNTRY PROFILES 
TYPED BY CLASSES OF SIZE AND WEALTH 


1955 GNP 
per cap. 


196@ Pop. (millions) 


$$ YEE EA EEE EAA ie o n iBA ASEA hiirien ninani a a ahaa aera eninononntninntengrninin, 


38600-200 


$100-300 


under $100 


Belg. 


Norway 1412-11444. 


Finl. 
Denm. 


Venez. 


*Israal 


1412-x244-44 
1411-x444-44 


1914-x382-14 


0214-xx48-x4 


Austria 1211-3444-x3 


Port. 
*Irag 
*Quat. 
*Ghana 


*Jordan 
*Bolivia 


Li1l-xx32-x3 
llix-xxll-x1 
0114-x121-x2 
O0112-xx21-x1 


0018-xx10-x4 
0012-xx21-x8 


8431-8344-43 
3431-4444-43 


Neth. 2322-444444 Ger. F.R, 3832-4444-43 


*Cxeoh. 


xXx22-xx48~-x4 


*Poland xx23-xx«43-x4 


Argen. 


Ethio, 
*Burma 
*Niger. 


2222-3443-34 


. 2129-4141-33 


2123-xx31-13 
2123-1121-3x 
2121-3242-54 
1122-xx41-04 
1123-2211-22 
1122-1x80-x4 
112x-x210-x4 


2231-8x43-43 


2133-2232-11 
2132-xx10-x3 
2182-3444-14 


100+ 
US 4442-4444-44 
USSR 43xx-8344-44 


*Pakistan 1032-1010-18 India 3042-111000 


*China 3043-rx3x-x2 


Categories: Same as m Table IT, coded in profiles as explained in the text, above p. 44. Note that statistics 
of voting participation have been omitted, 
* Drastic change of regime since December 31, 1945. 


x = Data not available. 
<8 
Sources 
GNP, gnp Senate nate Dommen N eia Coma oa ea he ogon: oopen 

f tho Bpeciat eG. K O., July i967) 

P, P Nation, Demogra Yearbook 1 
Ena Uni Na tions, Report on a y d Boctal 8 
lit Ibid. p.70 f, col VI 
ae a D: ae col, 2 


1), pp. qe 
967, Now York, United Nations 
ituation, New York, United 


ast col. 
Thid., p. Nalin Demographic Yearbook 1967, Tabla 8, p, 186 f 


m of S rucies = Surve pared under the 
United States 


tes Senate, 85th 


1957, Table 1, p. 106 f. 
Nationa, 19 1957, p. 92. 


POST-TOTALITARIAN LEADERSHIP: ELITES IN 
THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC* 


LEWIS J. EDINGER 
Michigan Siate University 


A good deal has been heard in recent years concerning the “liberation” of 
peoples living under totalitarian rule, but the question of who are the men who 
succeed to the leadership of a state after the fall of its totalitarian rulers has 
received relatively little attention. Such observations as have been made on the 
subject, whether by political opponents of a totalitarian regime or by profes- 
sional social scientists, have tended to follow implicitly—if not explicitly—the 
theory of alternating elites. There is assumed to be, on the one hand, a more or 
less homogeneous totalitarian elite, and, on the other, an actual or potential 
counter-elite, representing the political antithesis to the totalitarian elite. The 
stability of the rule of the former is said to vary inversely with the degree of 
organization of the latter.! The totalitarian elite is variously identified with the 
holders of high positions in the totalitarian system, with the ‘‘responsible 
leaders,” with an entire ruling class, or simply with those individuals who are 
said to be influential in the determination of national policy. The counter-elite 
is identified with the active overt and covert opponents of the totalitarian 
elite—resistance leaders, the “vanguard of the proletariat,” prominent exiles, 
and “men on whose backs in concentration camps the lash has written the new 
gospel in blood and tears.”? Both elite and counter-elite are thus seen as di- 
rectly, actively involved in the totalitarian system, either as its leaders or as 
its opponents. 

Revolution, in this schema, is identified with the destruction of the totali- 
tarian elite and its replacement by the counter-elite. Or, conversely, the de- 
struction of the totalitarian elite is an act of revolution and will result in the 
emergence of the counter-elite to power. It is an attractively simple thesis, and 
it warrants investigation. 


ed 


* This study represents part of a larger investigation into post~-totalitarian leadership, 
particularly in Germany, which will examine the macrocosm of the elite structures as 
well as the role of specific leaders in a post-totalitarian setting. A comparative analysis 
of the present West German elites and earlier elites in Germany will appear shortly. An 
intensive study of a specific post-totalitarian political leader, the Jate Social Democratic 
leader Kurt Schumacher, ia now in progress. A study of the incumbents of elite positions 
in the German Democratic Republic will follow. 

For their oriticiam and advice in the preparation of this article I am indebted to 
Karl W. Deutsch, Alfred G. Meyer, Frank A. Pinner, and Joseph A. Schlesinger. I am also 
grateful for support from the Bureau of Social and Political Research and the All-Univer- 
_ sity Research Fund, both of Michigan State University. 

1 Lasewell, Harold D., and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Soctety: A Framework for 
Political Inquiry, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press (1950), p. 267. 

2 Karl Lowenstein, Political Reconsiruction, New York (1946), p. 233. 
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I, THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION LEADERSHIP IN POST-NAZI GERMANY 


When, at the end of the Second World War, the victorious allies proposed to 
“denazify’’ Germany, their professed object was to remove the Nazi Era 
totalitarian revolutionary elite and to permit a ‘democratic’ counter-elite 
gradually to succeed to power in Germany. As distinguished from the punish- 
ment of war criminals, the object of “‘denazification”’ was declared to be 
the removal from public and semi-public office and from positions of responsibility in 
important private undertakings of all members of the Nazi party who have been more than 
nominal participants in its activities, and all other persons hostile to Allied purposes. 


Such persons shall be replaced by persons who, by their political and moral qualities, are 
deemed capable of assisting in developing genuine democratic institutions in Germany.’ 


Included in this proposed purge were to be all persons who had “held office 
. or otherwise been active at any level from local to national in the [Nazi] Party 
and its subordinate organizations or in organizations which further military 
doctrines,” together with all persons who had “voluntarily given moral or 
material support or political assistance of any kind to the Nazi Party or Nazi 
officials and leaders.” All such persons were to be excluded from policy and 
decision-making positions in government, political parties, trade unions and 
other public organizations, in civic, economic and labor organizations, in im- 
portant industrial, commercial and financial institutions, and in the fields of 
communication and education.‘ 

In short, as John D. Montgomery has recently pointed out, the object of the 
denazification program was an “artificial revolution” in which a totalitarian 
elite was to be replaced by an anti-totalitarian counter-elite. It was to be an 
exercise in the application of the political theory of controlled revolutionary 
change, at least in sofar as Western, and particularly American, planners were 
concerned.§ Not only the occupants of clearly political positions in the fallen 
totalitarian elite (z.e., Nazi leaders) were to be barred from the succession elite 
but civil and military officials, business and industrial leaders, journalists and 
educators, who had held non-political positions of authority in the totalitarian 
state, were also to be excluded. 

The Soviet leaders, in their zone of occupation, interpreted and applied the 
“denazification” program to replace one totalitarian elite with another—some 
of whose most prominent members were imported from the Soviet Union. The 
Western leaders were less active in sponsoring a counter-elite. On the whole, 
they appeared to expect that the removal of the members of the totalitarian 


3 Allied Control Council Directive No. 24 (January 12, 1946), as excerpted in U. 8. 
Department of State, Occupation of Germany: Policy and Progress 1945-1946, Publication 
2783. European Series 23, Washington: G. P. O. (1947), p. 113. 

1 Ibid., p. 114. 

s John D. Montgomery, Forced to be Free, Chicago: University of Chicago Press (1957), 
pp. 4ff, 16ff, 184 and passim. The data for Germany in this first-class study are based on 
an earlier study prepared under Montgomery’s direction by a team of German scholars 
for the Operations Research Office, The John Hopkins University. See also Harold Zink, 
The United States in Germany 1944-1966, Princeton: Van Nostrand (1957), pp. 150-168. 
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elite would result more or less automatically in the emergence of democratic 
leaders to take their place in “public and semi-public office and. . .positions of 
responsibility.” 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the theoretical assumptions con- 
cerning post-totalitarian leadership implied in the denazification directives by 
analyzing the occupational and political background and recruitment pattern 
of the elites in the German Federal Republic a decade later. According to these 
assumptions, the “artificial revolution” may be considered to have been suc- 
cessful if the policy and decision-making positions subject to the denazification 
purge were in 1956 held mostly by former opponents of the totalitarian regime; 
it may be considered a failure if the incumbents of these positions in 1956 were 
former members of either the political or non-political totalitarian elites. To 
state that the answer is ‘“‘self-evident”’ would beg the question. The data pre- 
sented here may not be conclusive, but they may provoke reconsideration of 
certain ‘‘self-evident” assumptions underlying hypotheses currently popular in 
the study of political leadership. 


Il. THE BLITE SAMPLE 


The term elite needs to be used with caution, for its usage has unfortunately 
caused as.much confusion as enlightenment. On the one hand, it has been em- 
ployed in what might be termed the ascriptive-qualitative sense to identify 
groups who are said to be entitled to rule by virtue of racial, moral, intellectual 
or some other type of superiority. On the other hand, it has also been used in 
what might be called the descriptive-functional sense to identify the most 
powerful and influential groups in a community. The latter rather than the 
former definition seems implicit in the denazification directives of 1945-1946. 
Therefore, for the purpose of this analysis, the various elites in the contempo- 
rary pluralistic society of the German Federal Republic are said to consist of 
the present incumbents of “public and semi-public” national offices and 
“positions of responsibility in important private undertakings.” It is assumed, 
as it was in the denazification directives, that these formal positions of leader- 
ship endow the incumbents not only with actual decision-making authority 
within the politically important groups which they head, but with influence far 
out of proportion to their number in the making of policy and decisions in the 
various branches of the German Federal Government. 

The analysis that follows is based on an inventory of the incumbents of key 
positions in the formal structure of the German Federal Republic and not on a 
random sample of members of an assumed power elite. This has the advantage 
of establishing clearly who is included and why. It has the disadvantage of 
equating formal position with actual influence and power. The purpose of the 
investigation, the nature of the available data, and the apparent shortcomings 
of random samples in studies of this type seem to justify the use of such a 
selection. Like Gabriel Almond, in his The American People and Foreign 
Policy, I distinguish four categories of elites in a pluralistic, democratic society: 
political, administrative, interest, and communications. However, I have 
varied slightly from Almond’s subcategories—designed for an analysis of Amer- 
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ican foreign policy-making—by including the clergy in the interest elite, 
rather than in the communications elite. This appears warranted in view of the 
rather different role which the leaders of the major churches have played and 
continue to play in Germany. 

As indicated in Table I, the sample consists of 529 individuals listed in four 
standard reference works as incumbents of leading public and semi-public 
positions in the German Federal Republic during the last quarter of 1956. The 
sample includes all the individuals listed who had volunteered at least some 
information for standard biographical works of the Who’s Who type—84 per 
cent of the total number of incumbents listed.* These individuals occupied 
leading positions in the four basic elites, and in fourteen sub-elites, as follows: 


l. Political Elite (35 per cent of sample): 
Federal Cabinet, Federal legislative leadership, the nine State Cabinets (the 
Saar not yet listed as a constituent state), the national leadership of the ruling 
Christian Democratic Union and its Bavarian branch, the Christian Social Union 
(CDU/CSU), (as represented by its Chairman, vice chairmen and its leading 
representatives in the executive and legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment), and the Executive Committee of the Social Democratic Party, the chief 
opposition party. 

2. Administrative Elite (31 per cent of sample): 
The Senior Civil Service of the Federal Government (defined as Division Chief, 
State Secretaries, and leading officers of the Federal Bank), the Senior Foreign 
Service (chiefs of missions abroad), and the leadership of the Armed Forces. 

3. Interest Group Elite (20 per cent of sample): 
Principal officers of the leading national employers’ associations, principal officers 
of the three major trade unions, the Fulda Bishops Conference of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church (which includes all bishops and archbishops), and the leaders of the 
German Evangelical Church. 

4. Communications Elite (15 per cent of sample): 
The press and radio elite, including the editors or publishers of leading dailies, of 
weeklies and politico-cultural periodicals, the directors of the various radio and 
television networks, and the educational elite, which in Germany consists of the 

i Rektors of the institutions of higher learning. 


8 The following biographical reference works were used: General: Habel, Walter (ed.), 
Wer ist Wer? (Berlin: Arani, 1955); Kliemann, Horst G. and Stephen 8. Taylor (eds.), 
Who's Who in Germany (Munich: International Book and Publishing Company, 1956); 
International Who’s Who (London: Europa Publications, 1956); British Ministry for 
Economic Warfare, Who’s Who in Germany and Austria (London, 1945); World Biography 
(Institute for Research in Biography, 1954). For the political elite in particular: Political 
Activities Branch, Civil Administration Division, Military Government for Germany 
(U. 8.), Political Parties in Western Germany (1949); Bundestagsverwaltung, Amtliches 
Handbuch des deutschen Bundestages 2, Wahlperiode 1958 (Darmstadt: Neue Darmstädter 
Verlagsanstalt, 1954); Sanger, Fritz (ed.), Handbuch des Deutschen Bundestages (Stutt- 
gart: Cotta, 1954); Trossmann, Hans, Der Zwetie Deutsche Bundestag (Bonn: Verlag 
Bonner Universitéts-Buchdruckerei Gebr. Scheur, 1964). For military leaders: Podsun, 
Hans-Henning (ed.), Das Wehrarchivo; Handbuch des Wehrwesens der Gegenwart (Bad 
Nauheim: Podzun, 1956-1957). For business leaders in particular: Spezial Archiv der 
Deutschen Wirtschaft, Leitende Manner der Wirtschaft 19565 (Berlin-Darmstadt-Essen: 
Hoppenstedt: 1955). For educational leaders: de Montessus de Ballore, R. (ed.), Index 
Generalis (Paris: Dunod, annual); Oestreich, Gerhard (ed.), Kurschners Deutscher Gelehr- 
ten Kalender 1954 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1954). 
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TABLE I. INVENTORY OF HLITES 


Elite Incumbents Incumbents. Percent Percent 
listed * analyzed analyzed of sample 


Political Elite 


Federal Cabinet 17 17 100 3 
Federal Legisl. Leadership 44 44 100 8 
Officers of Bundestag 5 
Chairmen of all Committees 39 
State Cabinets 86 74 88 14 
Baden-Wurttemberg 12 12 
Bavaria 8 8 
Bremen 12 li 
Hamburg 13 13 
Hessen 8 4 
Lower Saxony 10 5 
‘ North Rhine-Westphalia 10 7 
Rhineland-Palatinate 6 6 
Schleswig-Holstein 8 8 
CDU-C8U Leadership 23 83 100 4 
Party Chairman and Chancellor 1 
Federal Ministers 10 
Federal Legisi. Leaders of CDU/CSU 
Fraktion in Bundestag 8 
Vice Chairmen of CDU 4 
SPD Executive Committee 80 £9 97 6 
Total Political Elite 198 187 95 35 
Administrative Elite 
Senior Civil Service 107 66 62 13 
State Secretaries 15 
Division Chiefs 48 
Directors, Bank deutscher Lander 3 
Senior Foreign Service &8 42 73 8 
Military Leaders (as listed in Wehr- 
archiv}. 54 54 100 10 
Admiral and General rank 15 
Colonels 27 
Lt. Cols. and Majors 12 
Total Administrative Elite 219 162 74 31 
Interest Group Elite 
Big Business Elite 50 47 04 9 
Pres., Diet of Ger. Chamber of (dius: 
try and Commerce (D.J.H.T,) 1 1 
Pres., Federation of Ger. Employers’ 
Assoc. 1 i 
Chairmen, Constituent Assoc., Fed. 
of Ger. Indus. (one vacancy) 37 34 


* Incumbents of elite positions as listed in the following standard reference works: 
Taschenbuch des Oeffentlichen Lebens 1967; Podzun, Das Wehrarchiv 1866-57; Die Deutsche 
Presse, 1956; Stamm, Willi, Der Leitfaden fur Presse und Werbung 1966. Italicized num- 
bers are category subtotals. 
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TABLE I (continued) 


Elite Incumbents Incumbents Percent Percent 
listed * analyzed anslyzed of sample 


Chairmen or Pres. of other major em- 


ployers’ groupst 11 11 
Trade Union Leadership £8 16 73 3 
Fed. of German Trade Unions (DGB), 
Chairman, Vice Chairman 2 2 
Chairmen of component Feds. 16 10 
Association of German Employees 
(DAG), Chairman, 2 vice chairmen 3 3 
Association of German Civ. Berv. 
(DBB), Chairman 1 1 
Religious Leaders 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy 20 19 95 4 
Archbishops 6 6 
Bishops 13 12 
Chief, Bonn Liaison Office 1 1 
Evangelical Church Leaders 88 19 83 4 
Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland 
(EXD) 4 3 


Verein. Evangelische-Luth. Kirche 


Deutschl. (VELKD) 7 7 
Indep. Lutheran Churches 3 3 
Evang. Kirche d. Union 3 2 
‘‘Unierte Kirchen” 5 4 
Bund, Ev-Reform. Kirchen 1 1 
Total Interest Group Elite 115 101 87 20 
Communications Elite 
Press and Radio Elite ; 57 41 72 8 
Editors or Publ. of dailies, 1955 circ. 
100,000 and over ° 34 25 
Editors or Publ. of weeklies with 1955 
circ. of 48,000 or more 6 4 
Editors or publ. of leading politico- ' 
cultural periodicals B 5 
Directors of West German Broadcast- 
ing and Television Networks 9 7 
Educational Elite 
Rektors of all Universities and ‘“Hoch- 
schulen” 89 88 98 7 
Total Communications Elite 96 79 82 15 
Total All Elites 628 529 . 84 100 


t Gesamtverband d. dt. Gross- und Aussenhandels; Zentralsusschuss d, dt. Binnen- 
achiffahrt; Zentralverein d. dt. Handelsvertreter; Bundesverband d. privaten Bankge- 
werbes; Gesamtverband d. dt. Versicherungswirtschaft; Verein. Industrie und Kraftwirt- 
schaft; Hauptgemeinschaft d. dt. Einzelhandels; Verband dt. Reeder; Zentralausschuss 
d. Werbewirtechaft; Deutsche Lufthansa. 
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WY. THE POST-WAR RECRUITMENT PATTERN FOR ELITE MEMBERS 


The emergence of the post-Nazi German elites in Western Germany may be 
thought of as following several more or less distinct phases. The first of these 
was the denazification phase and extended roughly from 1946 through 1948. It 
was characterized by Western allied efforts—applied with varying vigor—to 
purge the country of the Nazi elite and to encourage—but not push—the emer- 
gence of a democratic counter-elite. The second lasted roughly from 1949 
through 1952 and coincided with the establishment of the Federal Republic and 
the first years of its consolidation. The third phase began with the élection of 
the second Bundestag and the formation of the second Adenauer cabinet in 
1953 and extended through 1956. It witnessed the emergence of Germany as a 
major world power, the achievement of full sovereignty and the inclusion of the 
Federal Republic in NATO. As shown in Table II, most of the occupants of 
1956 elite positions did not enter these until the second or third phases. 

In 1946 the denazification screening of the Western military government 
barred from public and semi-public policy-making offices all but (1) proven 
anti-Nazis and (2) Germans who could show beyond doubt that they had no 
more than nominally been involved in, or supported, the totalitarian state and 
its leaders. The former were more or less encouraged to assume public office, the 
leadership of slowly emerging political parties, and the new press. The latter 
were not so much to be encouraged to assume elite positions as to be “reedu- 
cated.” Members of the 1956 elites who were either in the same occupations in 
1946 or occupied other offices subject to the application of the allied denazifica- 
tion directives, consequently, either had a clear anti-Nazi record, and were in 
that sense members of a counter-elite, or could readily prove that they had 
been either non-Nazis or merely “nominal” supporters of the totalitarian 
regime. So some élite careers were temporarily interrupted by the collapse of 
the Nazi regime, but others were launched or resumed after the long interrup- 
tign of fourteen years of totalitarian rule. For instance, all of the senior diplo- 
mats and military leaders of 1956 and a majority of the senior civil servants 
were displaced temporarily, while most members of the political elite and many 
of the press and radio leadership resumed or started careers which were to lead 
to elite positions, 

Almost three-fourths of the 1956 $.P.D. leadership—the group with the 
strongest claim to be a-counter-elite—listed politics as their principal occupa- 
- tion for 1946. Most of these Social Democrats were former Nazi prisoners, 
exiles, and pre-Nazi party functionaries forced into political inactivity by the 
totalitarian regime. Better than half of the members of the Christian Demo- 
cratic leadership, the Federal Cabinet, and the legislative leadership also 
entered or reentered political careers in 1946 and clearly were found acceptable 
as democratic succession leaders by the Western military governments. Most 
of those who were not already in politics either held non-political positions in 
local governments (11 per cent) or academic and professional jobs (11 per cent). 
About one-third of the Cabinet ministers and the CDU leaders and over one- 
half of the 8.P.D. leaders of 1956 were prominent politically as early as 1946. 


-, wa 
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On the other hand, many members of the administrative elite had their oc- 
cupational careers interrupted during the interregnum between 1945 and 1949. 
Even so, almost one-half (45 per cent) of the senior civil servants were evi- 
dently acceptable to allied authorities for administrative positions in local 
governments. Such positions provided a haven for many temporarily displaced 
members of the national administrative service; 12 of the senior diplomats 
(29 per cent) were similarly employed. Four of the later senior civil servants 
and five of the diplomats were in politics; several others held various academic 
and professional jobs. However, a large number in both groups did not list any 
occupation for the immediate post-totalitarian period. As for the military 
leaders, 27, just half, were prisoners of war, five were employed by the allied 
occupation forces, and ten (21 per cent) were employed in business and 
industry. 

The greatest evidence of occupational continuity between the totalitarian 
and post-totalitarian period, as might be expected, is to be found among the 
religious elites. Protestant ministers who had been imprisoned by the Nazi 
regime—almost all adherents of the so-called Bekenniniskirche—rapidly rose 
to prominence, apparently on the strength of their resistance record. Some 37 
per cent of the Roman Catholic bishops were already members of the hier- 
archy at the end of the war. Two-thirds of the business and industrial leaders 
failed to provide information about their occupational activities in 1946; the 
rest were in the same occupations as before and after the denazification period. 

1948 was the last year of a denazification program under Western allied su- 
pervision. Presumably, anyone holding a public or semi-public office in Western 
Germany at that time had been found innocent of any major involvement in 
the totalitarian system, as defined in the Allied Directive of 1946. Though it 
was frequently charged that some of the major Nazis had escaped denazifica- 
tion, certainly no major Nazi figure held an important public or private posi- 
tion in Western Germany. 

Individuals who were engaged in politics, trade union activities, or the com- 
munications field in 1948 had not only passed the denazification muster, but 
were the beneficiaries of Allied endeavors to encourage the development of a 
democratic order in Germany. Most members of the 1956 political elites were 
in politics in 1948, as were most of the trade union and communications leaders 
of 1956. Ninety per cent of the Social Democratic executive committee of 1956 
were working full-time for their party (41 per cent already in the party leader- 
ship), as were 83 per cent of the CDU/CSU leadership of 1956 and 82 per cent 
of the legislative leadership of the 1956 Bundestag. 

At least 34 per cent of the business and industrial leaders of 1956 were in the 
same occupation in 1948, as were probably many among the 62 per cent in this 
group who failed to indicate their occupation for the period. While there was as 
yet no federal or national government, 36 (54 per cent) of the senior civil serv- 
ants of 1956 held non-political positions in local, state or regional (zonal, bi- 
zonal, tri-zonal) governments. Five of the senior civil servants were active in 
politics (right-wing or center parties) and another five were university in- 
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structors. Five more were in various other occupations, one was a prisoner of 
war, while 14 (23 per cent) failed to show their occupational activities for 1948. 

Career members of two of the 1956 sub-elites were still entirely displaced in 
1948: there was as yet neither a new German foreign office nor a new military 
establishment. Twelve (29 per cent) of the senior foreign service officers of 
1956 were employed by local, state, or regional governments and seven (17 
per cent) were in politics—six of them in leading positions—in center or right- 
wing parties. Twelve others (28 per cent) were active in various other fields, 
such as teaching and business; eleven (26 per cent) failed to indicate in 1956 
what they were doing. Most of the military leaders had been released by 1948. 
By far the largest number—25 individuals (46 per cent)—-were engaged in 
business or industry, though not in policy-making positions. Six were still 
prisoners of war, three worked for Western allied military auxiliary organiza- 
tions, four were university students, and three worked in various government 
offices. Only five were silent in 1956 about their 1948 activities. However, in 
contrast to a comparable post-war period—the year 1921—not one of the mili- 
tary leaders was at least overtly in politics. Of all the 1956 elites, the military 
leaders were furthest removed from their elite occupations in 1948, with the 
senior foreign service in second place. 

By 1952, eighty per cent or more of the occupants of 1956 elite positions 
were employed in their 1956 occupations. Many had already achieved elite 
positions. In this, the fourth year of the Federal Republic, almost all of the 
political leaders of 1956 were in politics—with the possible exception of a con- 
siderable minority among the members of the state cabinets for whom no infor- 
mation was available—most of them as legislators in the Bundestag or various 
state diets. At least 76 per cent of the senior civil servants were employed in the 
federal administration, and better than half in elite positions. This massive 
return of the national civil service was also in evidence among the more special- 
ized foreign service group. Twenty-eight (67 per cent) of the 42 senior diplo- 
mats of 1956 had already achieved elite positions in the but recently reestab- 
lished foreign service, three more were employed in the senior civil service, and 
six were in politics as legislative representatives of center or right-wing parties. 
The so-called “Office Blank” was just beginning to gather the senior cadres for’ 
a new military elite and, therefore, most of the military leaders of 1956 were 
still displaced in 1952. Only 14 (26 per cent) out of 54 were employed by the 
future defense ministry; but four more were working for Western military 
organizations and five held other government positions. Fifteen out of 34 mili- 
tary leaders indicating a different occupation in 1952 were employed in busi- 
ness and industry, while four were attending university. 

The recruitment of the new German elites from 1946 to 1956 thus followed 
- three distinct patterns. One exhibited continuity between totalitarian and post- - 
totalitarian occupation—and even elite status—as in the case of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and, to a lesser extent, the Protestant bishops and educa- 
tional leaders. Another was typical for the political elite and trade union 
leadership of 1956. Here, some who had been displaced by Hitler in 1938 re- 
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sumed their earlier political careers. More, however, initiated new careers made 
possible only by the fall of the totalitarian system. Lastly, there was the pat- 
tern typical for the bureaucracy—particularly the foreign service and military 
officers—and probably for a number of the big business and industrial elite a8 . 
well. For them, the common experience was temporary occupational displace- 
ment, the result of denazification, demilitarization, and, in general, the disap- 
pearance of a German state and national institutions. With the restoration of 
these institutions, the new elite positions in the Federal civil service, foreign 
service, military establishment, and in the business community were largely 
filled by men who had followed the same or very similar occupations in the 
totalitarian state. 


IY. OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF ELITH MEMBERS 


All the incumbents of elite positions in the Federal Republic in 1956 had ex- 
perienced the totalitarian regime as adults and most were already mature men 
when Hitler came to power in 1933. Their average age was 56 years, somewhat 
higher than that for the incumbents of the same or similar elite positions in the 
Hohenzollern Empire, the Weimar Republic, and the Third Reich.” Almost 
half, possibly more, had already entered their 1956 occupations in the pre- 
totalitarian era prior to 1933.8 This was particularly true for the members of 
the administrative elite, the clerical elite, the trade union leadership, and the 
press-radio sub-elite. However, few of the political leaders claimed politics as 
their principal occupation before 1933 and less than ten per cent had been 
prominent political leaders in the Weimar Republic. This seems to contradict 
the common assumption that the political leadership of the Federal Republic 
represents a restoration of the Weimar politicians. 

About the same proportion of 1956 elite members followed their elite occupa- 
tions during the first seven, peace-time, years of totalitarian rule as before 1933. 
However, the distribution of individuals in the same occupations before and 
after 1933 was entirely different. With the outstanding exception of slightly 
over one-third of the Social Democratic leaders—all of them exiles abroad at 
the time—none of the political leaders of 1956 were in politics in those years.’ 


7 Some of these averages may be slightly misleading because of the unusually wide age- 
spread between the youngest and the oldest members of an elite group—as in the case of 
the Federal Cabinet. A detailed comparison between incumbents of the same elite posi- 
tions in 1906, 1926, 1936 and 1956 is being prepared by this writer. 

* For this period, as for most other years, we lack adequate information for one im- 
portant group—the business and industrial leaders of 1956. Almost half the 47 men 
analyzed failed to indicate any pre-Nazi occupations; in view of their average age it may 
be assumed that many of these individuals were already engaged in business and industry. 
Of the 17 (36 per cent) business and industrial leaders of 1956 who indicated the same oc- 
cupation before 1933, 15 had even then held prominent positions. 

° The three legislative leaders and the one member of the 1956 state cabinets who in- 
dicated politics as their chief occupation for the period were also members of the 8.P.D. 
executive committee and thus were counted twice. Of fifteen—out of seventeen—members 
of the Federal Cabinet listing their occupations in the years 1933-1940, none was in 
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On the other hand, most of the religious, educational, administrative and busi- 
ness leaders of 1956 followed their elite occupation after 1933. 

For the war years 1940-1944 the number listing their elite occupation, as 
well as the number indicating a different occupation, was somewhat smaller 
than in the preceding period. The difference is largely accounted for by those 
who claimed military service for the period, as well as others who may have 
served but failed to include such military service in their biographies." Aca- 
demic and other professional occupations appear more distinctly as the recruit- 
ment base for the future political elite, as they have traditionally been for 
German parliamentarians and other politically accountable government 
leaders." University positions, private law practice, social welfare work for the 
Churches, and free-lance research and writing appear to have harbored what was 
later to be called “The Inner Emigration”, Germans who were anti-Nazi in 
attitude, but not in overt behavior." Among the future interest group and ad- 


politics, four were teachers, six were employed in business and industry, two worked for 
thé Nazi government, one was in private law practice, and one a student. The occupa- 
ional activities of the Christian Democratic leadership of 1956—many of whose members 
were in the Federal Cabinet—were very similar. Two worked for the government, three 
practiced law, and nine were in business and industry. Among the 35 legislative leaders 
who listed a different occupation for this period, eight worked for the Nazi government, 
six practiced private law, and 13 were engaged in business and industry. Nine of the 48 
members of the state cabinets of 1956 listed their occupation 1933-1940 as government 
employees, six practiced law, and 21 were employed in business and industry. The rest 
were in various occupations, such as farming (8) and teaching (2). Almost one-third of 
the trade union leaders of 1956 were employed in business and industry——mostly as clerks 
or craitsmen—while one-quarter did not list any occupation. Apart from the 10 members 
of the 8.P.D. leadership who were in anti-Nazi politics abroad, one was in a Nazi prison, 
one a student and 12 followed various other occupations; e.g., four practiced law. 

19 More than 74 per cent of the senior civil servants were members of the totalitarian 
bureaucracy, if we include the additional 14 per cent who failed to indicate their occupa- 
tion. The business and industrial leaders were even less informative about their occu- 
pational activitiesin this period than before 1933. Of the 19 (41 per cent) who listed them- 
selves in the same occupation, 17 held leading positions. The extraordinarily large propor- 
tion who failed to indicate their occupation, yet did not claim to have been occupationally 
displaced by Nazi persecution, (55 per cent) suggests that in fact far more, possibly as 
many as 96 per cent, were in the same occupation as in 1956. Among the educational 
leaders, the proportion of the same occupation was probably also larger than indicated, for 
none claimed to have been persecuted. However, among the press-radio leaders of 1956 
probably only a minority did indeed follow the same occupation; quite a few were victims 
and opponents of the totalitarian regime. 

u However, a decrease of 18 per cent among the Social Democratic leaders listing 
politics as their occupation was not entirely due to the 17 per cent in this group who served 
in the German armed forces. A good many of the exiles were interned abroad as “enemy 
aliens” or otherwise forced to interrupt their political work with the outbreak of the war. 
See Lewis J. Edinger, German Exile Politics (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1958), pp. 225-236. 

12 See Günther Franz, “Der Parlamentarismus,” in Fahrush und Eliteproblem 
(Frankfurt, Berlin, Bonn: Morits Diesterweg, 1957), pp. 88-96. 

u Thus, of the 21 of 23 CDU/CSU leaders listing their occupation for the war years, 
three were in private law practice, three were working for religious organizations, and two 
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ministrative elite incumbents, career patterns for the war-time period of totali- 
tarian rule were about the same as in the pre-war period. A decline in the pro- 
portion of diplomats in the same occupation seems largely accounted for by 
one man in military service, six who went into industry, and four not indicating 
their occupations. As for the earlier period, members of the 1956 big business 
leadership were mostly silent regarding their occupational activities during the 
war years. Eighteen indicated that they held prominent positions in the eco- 
nomic life of war-time Nazi Germany. But there seems little doubt that most, 
if not all, of the 27 who kept silent were active in their elite occupations. As 
many as 97 per cent of the future big business leaders may well have already 
been following their elite occupations. 

Clearly, most of the members of the 1956 elites of the German Federal Re- 
public had followed their elite occupation in the Nazi era and had thoroughly 
acquired the skills required for their future elite positions. However, according 
to the denazification plans of 1945—46, far more important than skill was to be 
the political record of a man in qualifying him for a position in the post-totali- 
tarian leadership of his country. 


V. DENAZIFICATION REASSESSHD: THE IMAGE AND THE REALITY 


The Allied denazification plans at the Potsdam Conference in 1945, and the 
Control Council directives spelling out these plans in detail, proposed to impose 
a revolution on Germany. In particular, it was proposed to effect a genuine 
“revolutionary” change in the composition of the elite in contrast to what was 
generally believed to have been a counterfeit German revolution after the First 
World War, in the sense of no sufficient transformation in the composition of 
the elite. This time it was proposed to make drastic changes. 

The new elites were to be recruited primarily from members of the anti-Nazi 
counter-elite. It was recognized that minor Nazis and Nazi collaborators, as 
well as others who had been ambivalent or neutral toward the totalitarian 
regime would have to be employed in certain elite positions requiring special 
skills. However, as far as possible, they were to be excluded from policy-making 
positions in the new Germany. 

How did the reality of 1956 compare with the image of 1946? There were no 
major Nazi leaders in an elite position in 1956. Most of them were dead, im- 
prisoned, or living in obscurity.“ About 7 per cent of the 1956 elites had held 
positions in the Nazi era non-political elite. That is, they had occupied posi- 


others were engaged in research and writing. Of the 25 future members of the 1956 Social 
Democratic leadership three practiced law, two worked for religious organisations, two 
were journalists, and two others were otherwise engaged in professional-academic type 
work. Of 15 future members of the Federal Cabinet, five were in various academic and 
professional occupations; among the 36 future legislative leaders listing their occupation, 
ten held various academic or professional joba. 
H Only seven of the former Gauleitera were known to be alive in 1955; all of them 
were living in obscurity and in no sense could be considered members of the contemporary 
German elites. See John D. Montgomery, unpublished manuscript on Denazification, 
Operations Research Office, The Johns Hopkins University, Chapter IT, p. 61. 
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tions of authority in its administration, armed forces, business organizations 
and communications media which, according to the denazification directives, 
implied major involvement in the operation of the totalitarian state. Fifteen 
members of the 1956 military elite had been senior officers of admiral or general 
rank. At least 12 of the senior civil servants and three of the senior diplomats 
of 1956 had held similar positions in the administrative elite of the Nazi era 
and three of the business leaders and one or more of the press-radio leaders of 
1956 were also incumbents of elite positions in their respective occupations in 
the totalitarian era. 

No more than about 11 per cent of the members of the 1956 elites could be 
classified as having belonged to an anti-Nazi counter-elite, in the sense of the 
denazification directives. They were concentrated mostly in the groups with 
the least influence over national policy-making, such as the Social Democratic, 
the Protestant and the trade union leadership. At least half of them Social 
Democrats, these individuals had been major opponents of the totalitarian 
regime as members of resistance groups in Germany and abroad; many of them 
bad spent long periods in Nazi prisons and concentration camps or as exiles in 
foreign lands. Another 8 per cent, while they may also be considered former 
opponents of the regime, laid no claim to active and sustained participation in 
the anti-Nazi resistance movement, nor to the more serious forms of political 
persecution. At best, their involvement with the active opposition and its mem- 
bers was peripheral and not sustained. Many of them had been placed in opposi- 
tion by the actions of the Nazi regime, rather than by their own acts, and had 
been victims of relatively mild forms of persecution, such as brief arrests, loss 
of jobs, polica harassment, loss of pensions, denial of promotions, and punitive 
transfers. (See Figure 1 and Table ITI.) 

Most members of the 1956 elites were recruited from the ranks of those Ger- 
mans who had belonged neither to the Nazi elite nor to the counter-elite, who 
had neither been strong opponents nor strong supporters of the totalitarian 
regime, neither strongly involved in running that regime nor in fighting it. 
Perhaps one-quarter had been supporters, but only in relatively minor capaci- 
ties. Former Nazi party members and minor Nazi leaders—like three of the 
Federal Ministers—and loyal members of the higher civil and foreign service, 
these men, in the words of the denazification directive, may be said to have 
“voluntarily given moral and material support or political assistance to the 


18 See biographical sources cited under Note 6. 

16 On the relative influence of different elites in the making of contemporary German 
foreign policy, see Karl W. Deutsch and Lewis J. Edinger, Germany Hejoins the Powers: 
A Study of Mass Opinion; Interest Groups and Elites in Contemporary German Foreign 
Policy (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959). 

17 While the 8.P.D. leaders could claim to include among them by far the largest pro- 
portion of major anti-Nazis, it should be noted that this was in a large part due to the fact 
that 10 out of 29 members of the executive committee had been exiles. Nonetheless (as 
shown in Table ILI) with the exception of the press and radio elite—which includéd many 
Social Democrats—more members of the 8. P. D. ipacerskip suffered imprisonment than 
any other group. 
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OPPOSITION 
All Types Major 
SPD Leaders (70) 
BPD Leaders (62) 
Presa-Radio Leaders (41) 
CDU Laedars (40) 
Evang. Leaders (37) 
Trade Union Leaders (31) 
Legislative Leaders 
(7) Prem Radio Leaders (24) 
CDU Leaders (22) 


Senior Foreign Service (21) 


A AN Elites (1 
Fed. Pah. Biate cab (18) 


Benlor Civil Servioe (11) 


Military Leaders 


8 
Roman Catholis Shops (5) 


Big Business Leaders (2) 
Educational Leaders (0) 


Tr, Un, Leg. Leaders (18) 
Evang. Leaders (16) 


Federal Cabinet (12) 
Average All Elitea (11) 


State Cabinets (8) 
Senior Foreign < (7) 


Milt., Big Business 
Ailit, Big eo iY 


Rom. Cath., Ed. Leaders (0) 
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PERSECUTION 
Major 


SPD Leaders (88) 


SPD Leaders (58) 


Evang. Leaders (47) 
CDU Leaders (45) 
Presa-Radio Leaders (43) 


Federal Cabinet (86) 


Trade Union Leaders (31) 
Legislative Leaders (28) 
Press-Radio Leaders (37) 


Averages AR Elites (#8) 
Evang. Leaders (21) 


Senlor Foreign Serv. (18) T.U., CDU, Leg. Lead. (18) 


Btate Cabinets (15) 

Civil Sevice (13) Federal Cabinet (12) 
Average AL Elites (11) 
Senior Foreign Serv. (0 
Stato Cabinets (8) W 

Milltary Leader {86} 

Roman Cathole ps (8) 

Big Business Leaders (4) 
Big Business Lead. (2) 


Eduoational Leaders (0) Ben. Civ, Berv., Rom. Cath, 


B Educ. Lead, Mili- 
eg area (0) 


Fie. 1. Overt opposition and political persecution scale 
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Nazi regime.” However, unlike the former members of the non-political elite of 
the Nazi system, they were involved in the direction of that system in only a 
minor way. Not quite a tenth, as indicated above, had been minor anti-~Nazis, 
in the same sense that members of the former group had been minor Nazis and 
collaborators. About half the incumbents of 1956 elite positions belonged to 
that large group of civil servants, professional men, military officers, educators, 
technicians, and clergy whose contemporary attitude toward the totalitarian 
regime could be called ambivalent and even neutral, in so far as that was pos- 
sible. For some this meant an oscillating position between latent support and 
latent opposition, for others a conscious aloofness or studied indifference toward 
the regime, for still others a retreat into an “Inner Emigration.’ 

In short, we find that only about 18 per cent of the contemporary German 
elite members were in any major way involved in the totalitarian regime, most 
of them as its opponents and victims. The other 82 per cent were involved in 
only a minor way or not at all, in so far as the totalitarian system permitted 
this. Or, looking at the elite members in terms of their known or conjectured 
attitudes toward the totalitarian regime (for example, loyal Nazi party mem- 
bers and military officers), we find that about 24 per cent may be considered to 
have been supporters of the regime, 57 per cent to have been ambivalent, 
neutral, or oscillating during the 12 years of Nazi rule, and no more than 19 per 
cent to have been more or legs consistently opposed. Either way, the bulk of the 
post-totalitarian elite membership was recruited from the ranks of the Ger- 
mans who, while old enough to care, were ambivalent or neutral toward the 
regime and were neither among its leaders nor among its major opponents. 
Most members of the 1956 elites belonged to that large number of Germans who 
had wavered in their attitude and behavior toward the totalitarian system in 
accordance with its fortunes and their own. They were neither rabid Nazis in 
the pre-war days when most Germans applauded Hitler’s foreign policy suc- 
cesses, nor major anti-Nazis when the tide turned against Nazi Germany. 

Obviously the image of 1946 and the reality of 1956 vary considerably. No 
anti-Nazi counter-elite is ruling today in the Federal Republic. However, 
neither can it be maintained that the Nazi elite has returned. Nor can we en- 
tirely agree with John Montgomery that what took place between 1946 and 
1956 was a restoration of the pre-totalitarian elites, which ‘‘resembled more a 
delayed counterrevolution to nazism than either a natural or a permanent revo- 
lution pointing in new directions.’!* Our data do not bear out the theory im- 
plied in the denazification thesis and still current in much of the literature on 


18 An attempt has been made by German writers to make a case for a large “Inner 
Emigration” of Germans opposed in attitude, though not in behavior, to the Nazi regime. 
As we can not determine empirically an individual’s contemporary attitude toward the 
regime, but only his occupational status and record of overt opposition, we can only con- 
jecture on the basis of such behavioral evidence what his attitude may have been. Unless 
an individual evidently was permitted to serve the Nazi regime in an office subject to close 
scrutiny with regard to his loyalty, we have not classed him as & supporter of the regime. 
Unless there was some evidence of opposition, we have not counted him as an opponent. 

1@ Montgomery, Forced to be Free, p. 188. 
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post-totalitarian leadership. In the German Federal Republic the totalitarian 
elite was not succeeded by a counter-elite, but rather by a coalition of elites 
whose members were drawn largely from the ranks of those individuals who 
had been neither strong and consistent proponents nor opponents of the totali- 
tarian regime. 

Criticism of the denazification program of 1945-46 is not new. Many German 
critics have labeled it both morally and legally unjust. They claim that it de- 
prived individuals innocent of any crimes of their jobs, income, and property 
without due process of law. Other critics have approved the principles of the 
program, but charge that it was improperly executed, or even sabotaged. While 
little fish were punished, the big fish escaped, it is said, and many a Nazi era 
“big shot” was permitted to retain his ill-gotten gains. 

A third group also approves the program and its elitist assumptions in prin- 
ciple, but argues that it failed because it was at the same time too ambitious 
and not thorough enough. Thus, according to Montgomery, a “‘realistic... 
purge should be limited in dimensions and time,” for “only a small number of 
leaders can be successfully purged and punished in the limited time available 
in a military occupation.’’*° On the other hand, Montgomery claims, the de- 
nazification purge was not sufficiently thorough in the removal of military and 
civilian officials of the Nazi era, as distinguished from the political leaders. 
Thus, for example, ‘‘the political purge had little effect against technical and 
economic elites,” because the political potential of the bureaucracy was not 
adequately recognized. 

A rather different reason for criticizing the denazification program is sug- 
gested by our data: the fallacious assumption that the purge of an elite, arbi- 
trarily defined in terms of positions in the totalitarian regime, would result 
more or less automatically in the emergence of a counter-elite to fill the places 
vacated. At least in the case of Western Germany, this thesis of the counter- 
elite proved to be a myth. 


VI. SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The concept elite, as used in this article and implied in the denazification 
directives, designates “the holders of high positions in a given society.’ The 
drafters of the allied denazification directives assumed that Nazi Germany had 
been ruled by a coalition of elites. The political elite, the Nazi party leaders, 
had been dominant, but by no means in exclusive control of the state. The 
leaders of large industrial enterprises, the principal administrative officials, 
diplomats, and military men were believed to have participated, directly or 
indirectly, in the decisions of the totalitarian state to a far greater extent than 
in the Soviet Union, though far less than in the pluralistic political communities 


20 Op. cit. note 14, ch. 1, p. 80. 

1 Forced to be Free, p. 186. 

2 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Elite Concept,” in Lasswell and others, The Comparative 
Study of Elites (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952), p. 8. 
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of the Western democratic states. The professed object of denazification was to 
banish all such from positions of influence. 

Theoretically, an extensive purge, such as was proposed for Germany, could 
be sought by several methods, singly or in combination. 

The most drastic method was the physical extermination of the native elites, 
such as the Italian Fascist Government reportedly pursued in Ethiopia. How- 
ever, none of the occupation powers in Germany sought the systematic an- 
nihilation of the Nazis per se, though war crime trials in the Western zones, 
executions, and deportations in the Soviet zone of occupation tended to give 
this impression. On the whole, members of the former totalitarian elites escaped 
physical destruction. 

Secondly, a radical transformation of the socio-economic base of German 
society might in principle have deprived elite members of the positions which 
gave them their status. The so-called “Morgenthau Plan” proposed drastic 
economic changes which might have had that result, Allied proposals to break 
up the “Junker” estates and the large industrial and banking combines and 
cartels, and to decentralize and “demilitarize” Germany also were aimed at 
destroying key elite positions. German anti-Nazis, proposing to correct the so- 
called “omissions” of the Revolution of 1918-19, suggested that land reform 
and the socialization of key industries would accomplish these objectives. All 
these schemes involved further extensive socio-economic dislocations in a coun- 
try already thoroughly disorganized in the wake of the collapse of its totali- 
tarian order. The Western occupation powers rejected the price of such drastic 
changes when they resolved that economic recovery had to take precedence 
over “political reconstruction.” The Soviet Union ostensibly was prepared to 
make the Germans shoulder the cost for a radical transformation of their social 
structure. In fact, the measures taken proved to be steps aimed not so much at 
transforming the socio-economic structure as at first despoiling and, eventually, 
annexing the Soviet zone. 

A third method was to replace the old totalitarian elites with new elites, 
whether the socio-economic base was altered or left intact. Such replacement 
might be provided by non-Germans, either in the form of military government 
rule or through outright annexation. The former method was initially employed 
by all the occupation powers when the members of military government de- 
tachments assumed the positions and functions of the former totalitarian elites. 
Natives—-the allusion is deliberate—or, in OMGUS terminology “indigenous 
personnel,” were denied any role in the decision-making process in practically 
all areas and at all levels of German society.” There were some in the United 
States—as there were in Britain and France—who argued at the time that the 
only way to assure the permanent elimination of the old totalitarian regime 
and its supporters was to maintain military government controls under the 
direction of foreign elites for “at least 25 years.” American educators in par- 


2 The oustanding exceptions to this rule were the religious elites, in which Germans re- 
tained all positions. 
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ticular insisted that it would take a quarter of a century to develop a new gen- 
eration of Germans who could be entrusted with positions of authority in their 
country. However, all the occupation powers sooner or later replaced their 
military government personnel with Germans, first at the local level, then at 
regional and state levels. At this point, however, developments in the Western 
and in the Soviet zones radically diverged. 

In the Soviet zone, Russian military government officials were replaced by 
Germans, but elite positions remained in Russian hands through the de facto 
annexation of the zone to the Soviet Union. In effect, the problem of post- 
totalitarian succession leadership was solved by permanently replacing the old 
totalitarian elites of Nazi Germany with Russian decision-makers in Moscow. 
In so far as native German Communists, some of them Russian citizens, par- 
ticipated in decisions, they did so as members of the Russian totalitarian politi- 
cal elite, not as an anti-Nazi counter-elite.: Positions which had endowed their 
incumbents with elite status in Nazi Germany, according to the denazification 
directives, ceased to be positions of effective influence in the eastern portions of 
Germany, for authority emanated from Moscow.” 

Western plans for the post-totalitarian German leadership—and particu- 
larly American plans, which established the pattern—also involved the whole- 
sale replacement of Nazis and collaborators from elite positions. However, they 
were to'be replaced by German, rather than non-German leaders. In particular, 
proven anti-Nazis, such as survivors of Hitler’s prisons and concentration 
camps, former members of the resistance and exile movement, and prisoners-of- 
war especially selected and trained for the task, were to fill the positions of 
authority from which former supporters of the totalitarian system were to be 
barred. These plans proved unrealizable. 

Initially, it was planned to concentrate on political rather than economic 
reconstruction. The commander of the American occupation forces was di- 
rected in the famous document JCS 1067 “‘to take no steps looking toward the 
economic rehabilitation of Germany, or designed to maintain or strengthen 
the German economy.’ However, as soon as it was decided to modify, and, 
eventually, reverse this policy, at the same time withdrawing foreign military 
government personnel from all but supervisory positions, the contemplated 
circulation of German elites by means of a denazification purge became mani- 
festly impossible. The evidence does not support the contention that the 
drafters of the denazification directives had not appreciated the political poten- 


“ See Zink, The United States in Germany, p. 353. 

2% The divergent developments in the two parts of the former totalitarian state sug- 
gest some interesting comparisons between the incumbents of positions which provide elite 
status in the Federal Republic, but not in the Democratic Republic. For example, what 
difference, if any, exists today in the professional and political background of the holders 
of top administrative, military, and educational positions in the two German political 
communities? Did Russian rule over the Democratic Republic lead to a more thorough 
purge of these positions or did it, on the contrary, permit former Nazis and collaborators 
to retain positions which no longer were elite positions? 

-38 Department of State, The Axis in Defeat, Publication 2423, Washington, n.d., p. 50. 
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tial of top economic and technical positions in the public and private sectors of a 
modern, pluralistic, and industrial society. However, while Nazi political leaders 
could be replaced by a new political elite which met the criteria of the purge 
directives, it was a different matter when it came to finding replacements for 
skilled administrators and technical experts who had served the totalitarian 
state, let alone the leaders of religious groups. 

Once the Western powers had decided to push the rapid recovery of German 
governmental and economic institutions and to let the Germans themselves do 
the job, the denazification directives were found to be “the most serious” 
obstacles to such a course, according to Harold Zink: 

Many mayors, county managers, department heads and other officials and employees had 
to be fired, despite the good work which they seemed to be doing, because their Nazi rec- 
ords were regarded as disqualifying. Efforts to obtain replacements brought forth few who 
could meet the denazification tests and these tended to be too old, too infirm, or too em- 


bittered as a result of their sojourn in concentration camps to be very satisfactory in the 
arduous job of reconstructing. . . .2? 


As more and more authority for promoting rapid economic and political re- 
covery was turned over to Germans by the occupying powers—culminating in 
the reestablishment of a central government, a diplomatic service, military 
establishment, and large industrial and banking combines—the demand for 
skilled experts was paced by the rapidity of recovery. There simply was no 
counter-elite source of qualified people to assume these tasks. Western plans to 
use ‘‘Teeducated” and anti-Nazi former prisoners-of-war apparently came to 
naught.?8 Only a few proven anti-Nazis had some of the required skills and 
most of these were indeed either too old or infirm or politically unacceptable to 
the Western powers. They soon died or retired, worn out by their jobs, or were 
dismissed for political reasons. The groups with the strongest claim to member- 
ship in an anti-Nazi counter-elite consisted mostly of intellectuals, professional 
party functionaries, and resistance fighters who lacked the qualities required 
for reconstruction of the Federal Republic. Some of the anti-Nazi political 
leaders initially proposed a more monolithic organization of German society 
than the occupation powers were willing to sanction. Only thus, they argued, 
would the political leadership in post-Nazi Germany be able to dominate the 
non-political positions of authority. These ideas found favor neither with the 
occupation powers nor with most Germans. In the pluralist society which was 
preferred, major anti-Nazis proved to be in a minority even in the political 
elite.?* 


47 Zink, op. ctt., p. 174. 

*8 Both the Soviet Union and the Western powers trained selected POWs during the 
war to assume positions of authority in post-war Germany. The former, as in the case of 
Hungary and Rumania, apparently made considerable use of these men, particularly in the 
organisation of the People’s Police and People’s Army. The story of apparent failure of the 
Western plans to utilize “reeducated” POWs in the administration and political life of 
Germany remains to be written. 

2 Only 18 per cent of the deputies in the Federal Parliament (Bundestag) 1953-57 had 
been imprisoned, according to data by Martin Virchow, with collaboration of Rudolf 
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Intensive and extensive socio-economic dislocation or intensive and extensive 
military occupation—or both—was a price which the Western powers were un- 
willing or unable to pay to “‘denazify’’ all the German elites.** Realistic political 
flexibility or opportunism enabled minor Nazis and collaborators to overcome 
such denazification obstacles as remained on the road to non-political elite posi- 
tions. The more extensive the training, skill, and technical “know-how” de- 
manded by such a position, the more difficult it was to find an incumbent un- 
compromised by Nazi associations. Or, to put it another way, the more sharply 
defined an elite occupation in terms of skill and career qualifications, the less 
susceptible it was to a literal application of the denazification criteria. Thus, 
politics was a career occupation which demanded relatively little technical 
training, experience, or “know-how” in post-war Germany. The large number 
of newcomers to politics who achieved elite positions within a few years con- 
trasts sharply with the even larger number of old-timers in non-political elite 
positions that called for extensive training and skill. Most administrative, 
diplomatic, military, and big business leaders were individuals who had ac- 
quired the skills required by their elite occupations over many years. Their 
career backgrounds extended well back into the totalitarian era—and frequently 
beyond.?° 

It therefore seems that the assumptions underlying the denazification pro- 
gram are invalid for a complex and pluralistic society such as post-war Western 
Germany. Influence and high position are largely the reward of managerial and 
technical “know-how” in occupations required for the effective functioning of 
such a society. It follows that to carry through a post-totalitarian political 
purge demands either the replacement of the native elites by foreigners or 
extensive socio-economic dislocation. The more extensive the purge the more 
it will cost, one way or another. On the other hand, the less the victor is willing 
to pay one or the other price, the more difficult it will be to carry through 


Holsgr&ber, in the volume by Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber and Klaus Schultz, Wähler und 
Gewählte (Berlin, 1956), pp. 853-392. In contrast, 56 per cent of the members of the 
Austrian National Assembly in the same period had been imprisoned for political reasons. 
Included in the latter group were the foreign minister and the defense minister. See M. 8. 
Handler, “Previous Regimes Imprisoned 92 of 165 Austrian Deputies,” The New York 
Times, May 9, 1959, p. 3:5. 

4% Recent developments in Cuba illustrate once again the dilemma. ‘‘Possibly one of 
the greatest handicaps of the Revolutionary Government is the insistence that every 
official and employee of the Government be members or closely connected with the 26th 
of July Movement,” wrote the correspondent of The New York Times in Havana on 
May 23, 1959. “Some of the best talent and skill of the nation is being disregarded because 
anyone outstanding in public life during Gen. Fulgencio Batista’s regime is considered 
tinged with the guilt of collaboration.” See R. Hart Phillips, ‘Cuban Land Reform Adds 
Uncertainty,” tbid., May 24, 1959, p. 4E:5-6. 

30 The religious and communication elites may be thought of as lying somewhere be- 
tween the low-skill politicians and the high-skill elite occupations. While a certain amount 
of skill and training is obviously necessary to be a bishop, a journalist, or a Rektor, it would 
seem easier to find qualified replacements for elite positions in these occupations than in 
the high-skill occupations. 
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such a purge. Simplistic assumptions concerning the circulation of elites, in any 
case, are out of place.* 

A single-case analysis is insufficient evidence to substantiate the more gen- 
eral theoretical validity of these statements about Succession leadership. This 
study might merely be the exception that proves the rule—or, in Lipset’s words, 
“the deviant case” which may actually strengthen the basi¢ hypothesis,” — 
further evidence drawn from similar cases is obviously needed. 

Unhappily, systematic studies of succession leadership are all too few and 
those of post-totalitarian succession elites are just beginning. Most of the 
former deal with the leadership of totalitarian succession to non-totalitarian 
regimes. The evidence here seems to indicate that while there is a radical circu- 
lation of the dominant political elites at the time of the totalitarian take-over, 
the non-political elite positions that demand a high degree of skill and training 
are abolished or purged more slowly. But, in so far as pre-totalitarian elite 
incumbents retain their old positions every attempt is made to deprive them of 
their elite status, to subjugate them to the political elite—foreign or native— 
and to replace them as quickly as possible at minimum cost to the regime in 
terms of efficiency. For substitutes, the totalitarian political elite tends to re- 
cruit Junior officials and officers of the old regime, uncommitted or minor or 
nominal supporters of the old regime. However, as quickly as they can be 
trained—and faster where trained replacements are available—younger career 
men and other more ardent supporters of the totalitarian political elite are 
moved into these positions. The rate of replacement appears to be conditioned 
by ideological-political considerations on the one hand and by the cost in effi- 
ciency on the other. Thus, ideological-political considerations caused Hitler to 
remove Jews and political opponents from the German civil service as soon as 
he came to power. Reluctance to pay the price in terms of the totalitarian 
- state’s military efficiency, on the other hand, apparently induced the Bolshevists 
to retain highly-trained pre-revolutionary general officers for years. 


% Rather than argue in terms of circulation of elite personnel, one might consider the 
circulation of elite values. That is, elite offices may not circulate between an elite and a 
counter-elite and the denazification purge may not have been particularly effective in 
placing counter-elite personnel in all positions of influence and authority in Western Ger- 
many, but the post-totalitarian elites may differ from the totalitarian elites in that the 
values of the office holders may have changed as a result of altered conditions. 

2 Seymour Martin Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Democracy: Economic Develop- 
ment and Political Legitimacy,” this Ruvrew, Vol. 53 (March, 1959), p. 70. 

® In the satellite states, the old military leaders were removed as rapidly as either 
Russian or Communist officers could be found to replace them. In Rumania, reeducated 
POWs were a major source for replacements, in Poland it was Russian officers; in China a 
new military elite drawn from the Communist armies immediately replaced all Kuomintang 
generals. See Ithiel de Sola Pool, Satellite Generals: A Study of Military Elites in the Soviet 
Sphere (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955), passim; Daniel Lerner, “The Role of 
Brains in the Total State,” Commentary, August 1953, pp. 167-173; Gerhart Ritter, Carl 
Goerdler and the German Reststance (New York, Prager, 1958); J. W. Wheeler-Bennet, The 
Nemesis of Power: The German Army tn Politics 1918-1946 (London, 1954); Paul Seabury, 
The Wilhelmstraase (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1964). I 
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Studies of post-totalitarian succession leadership in a non-totalitarian society 
are sadly wanting. Several appear to be under way on special elites In post-war 
Germany and Italy. In the case of the present Italian foreign service, it seems 
that practically all the ambassadors, all the director-generals, and all the di- 
vision chiefs are men who entered the diplomatic service under Mussolini. The 
vast majority appear to fall into the categories of one-time minor Fascists, 
collaborators, or uncommitted. Only very few have a major anti-Fascist rec- 
ord.” 

Additional research might not only provide comparative data upon which to 
base more definite hypotheses, but throw new light on seemingly well-trodden 
areas of investigation. And finally, it may suggest some operational procedures 
for the maintenance of supremacy by a democratic political elite in a post- 
totalitarian setting, procedures which will be more effective for being unen- 
cumbered by fallacious assumptions. 


also wish to thank my colleague Frank Houn for providing me with data on the distribu- 
tion of pre-1949 Communists and non-Communists in the present government of Com- 
 munist China, which lack of space prevents me from presenting here. See his “The Eighth 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party: A Study of an Elite,” this Rnvimw, 
Vol. 51 (March 1957), p. 392. 
ž# I am moat grateful to Norman Kogan of the University of Connecticut for providing 
me with this information from his forthcoming study on the Italian foreign office. 
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LOCAL POLITICS, 1945-1949: 


A CASE STUDY IN MARBURG 
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Reviewing the accomplishments of three years of American occupation in 
Hessen the military governor wrote in 1948 that “the time is not yet ripe fora 
final appraisal of the effects of Denazification. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that. . it was not as effective in its ultimate edie eine out 
anti-democratic elements—as it should have been.”! Although the quotation 
implies a basically negative purpose for denazification, American military 
government had a positive purpose as well: to provide conditions under which 
& more democratic life could grow and flourish. To achieve the positive aim, 
political parties, trade unions, and other democratic institutions were en- 
couraged to develop, with the enforced condition that they be, and stay, 
purged of Nazis. To achieve the negative goal, military government liquidated 
the Nazi Party and its affiliated organizations; arrested and detained influen- 
tial Nazis and “other dangerous persons”; removed and excluded Nazi Party 
, members ‘‘of more than nominal importance” from schools, public offices and 
private enterprises; eradicated Nazi symbols from public places; seized and 
blocked Nazi property; eliminated Nazi teaching materials from the schools; 
and punished those Nazis who had taken an active part in the organizations 
declared to have been criminal by the Nuremberg Tribunal. Both a transfer of 
power and a transformation of the political climate were intended; each seemed 
a necessary condition for the other. 

Studies of the American program of denazification that have so far appeared 
are devoted chiefly to top-level analyses of the policy and its administration.? 
The present study complements these by examining its impact at the lowest 
level in the military government’s administrative hierarchy, in a single locality. 


? Office of Military Government for Land Hessen (OMGH), Historical Report, 1948, I, 
Narrative, p. 53 (mimeographed). The Office of Military Government for Germany 
(OMGUS) records are presently in the Kansas City Records Center, and are hereafter 
referred to as OMGUS Papers. 

? See especially William E. Griffith, “The Denazification Program in the United States 
Zone of Germany,” unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Harvard University, 1950; John H. 
Herz, “The Fiasco of Denazification in Germany,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 62 
(December, 1948), pp. 569-94; Joseph F. Napoli, ‘‘Denazification from an American’s 
Viewpoint,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Soctal Science, No. 264 
(July, 1949), pp. 115-23; Elmer Plischke, ‘‘Denasification Law and Procedure,’ The 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. 41 (October, 1947), pp. 807-27; Harold Zink, 
The United Staies in Germany, 1944-19865 (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1957), ch. 11; see 
also his earlier “The American Denasification Program in Germany,” Journal of Central 
European Affairs, Vol. 6 (October, 1946), pp. 227-40; and Lewis J. Edinger, ‘‘Post- 
Totalitarian Leadership” in this issue of this Ravirnw, above, pp. 58—82. 
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Such a case study has the advantage of enabling direct observation of some 
individual victims and beneficiaries who were not so much in the publie eye as 
to attract outside attention to their cases, and of how their fates were deter- 
mined. I have used available records and interviewed individuals affected. 

Stadtkreis and Landkrets Marburg, the political sub-divisions considered in 
this case study, are located in what is now Land Hessen, and were occupied by 
one of many medium-sized American military government detachments, each 
designed to govern one of the smaller political units of Germany. The detach- 
ment prepared itself specifically for its task and location. Marburg is mainly an 
agricultural community, except for the city itself; this is dominated by the 
University, but also serves the surrounding agricultural area as an administra- 
tive, commercial and cultural center. Socially and politically Marburg reflects 
the interests of its predominantly middle-class, protestant, agricultural popula- 
tion which has been influenced little by the working class. Politically it had had 
a conservative, nationalist history before 1945, The Nazi Party made marked 
gains there after 1928. The community suffered relatively little war damage, 
but was deluged with refugees and expellees after war’s end. Its make-up prior 
to 1945 was not such as to have nurtured any strong indigenous group which 
might have seen gains in pursuing denazification further than the occupying 
forces required.* _ 

The present study reinforces the conclusion that denazification failed to 
achieve both its negative and positive goals. In part this may be laid to the 
general shifts in policy as American objectives turned from vengeance and 
safety to reconstruction and support. In part it reflected the helplessness of 
strangers, even conquerors, in a foreign land, unfamiliar with the particular 
peoplé committed to their charge, and the subtler relationships subsisting 
among them. But it is attributable also to a number of reasons best revealed by 
local observation, reasons manifest in the paradoxes that denazification pro- 
duced in application. Officials removed early in the occupation, asserting that 
they had committed no crimes, felt no serious social effects. Opportunists 
among them enjoyed privileged positions in the barter economy of postwar 
Germany. The threat of permanent exclusion was temporary, even momentary, 
and soon forgotten because non-Nazi officials promised early reinstatement. 
Important Nazi officials, whose cases were delayed because they required long 
and painstaking research, often escaped with light penalties or no penalties 
because of intervening policy changes. By the same token, less important Nazi 
Party members often received more severe penalties because their cases were 
tried at an earlier date. American officials, trying to denazify thoroughly, found 


3 The research for this study was made possible by a Fulbright scholarship, a Carnegie 
Fellowship at the University of Oregon, and a grant-in-aid given jointly by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and Luther College, Decorah, 
lows. 

2 Milton Mayer, They Though They Were Free (Chicago, 1955), is a study of ten 
‘little men” and their attitudes toward Nazism, the material for which was gathered in 
Marburg. 
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that they received their most ardent support from Communists and political 
opportunists who wanted to promote change; while former social, economic 
and political leaders of the community withheld their support of denazification 
partly to promote stability and restore the status quo ante Nazi. The American 
program to revive political parties at the grass-roots level produced a further 
paradox when some of these parties—whose existence was justified to give 
Germans practical experience in democracy—vied with each other to win 
former Nazis as members and constituents. A final paradox was the use of the 
undemocratic denazification purge methods to gain a democratic positive end. 

According to its administration, denazification in the American Zone of 
Germany falls roughly into two major stages: one administered by military 
government exclusively, the other by Germans under military government 
supervision and control. In Marburg the first began with the occupation of the 
city on 29 March 1945 and ended on 31 May 1946. The second began on 1 June 
1946 and continued formally until 15 October 1949, when the Hessian denazifi- 
cation ministry closed the last denazification tribunal in Marburg.‘ For all prac- 
tical purposes, however, the end came there a year earlier, when military gov- 
ernment closed its special branch office and the German authorities dissolved 
all tribunals except one left to complete the remaining cases and hear appeals.’ 


I, AMERICAN ADMINISTERED DENAZIFICATION IN MARBURG, 1945~1946 


The direct military government stage of denazification may be sub-divided 
roughly into three phases, each more comprehensive than the preceding.* The 
first, conditioned by the exigencies of war and the adverse publicity accorded 
to certain early denazification difficulties in Aachen, was governed by a Su- 
preme Headquarters (SHAEF) directive of 9 November 1944, requiring re- 
moval from public office of all persons who had joined the Nazi Party before 
Hitler became Chancellor in January 1933.7 . 


4 Landrat to Bürgermeisters, 4 Nov. 1949, Landkreis Marburg Papers, Marburg, Ger- 
many. 

6 R. A. Irving, comp., “Chronology, M.G. Det. E1A2 (E-5), Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Hesse and Office of Land Commissioner for Hesse, 1944-1950,” (Wiesbaden: 
Office of the Land Commissioner for Hessen, n.d. typewritten), in the files of the Office of 
the United States High Commissioner for Germany (HICOG), Mehlem, Germany. In 
September 1948 all Hessian Kreis special branch offices and tribunals were closed with the 
exception of eight Spruch- und Berufungskammern that were to complete the work. 

è Except where otherwise cited, the sources I have used for the description of the de- 
nazification program are Griffith; Zink; Hers; C. J. Friedrich, ‘““Denazification, 1944- 
1946,” in Friedrich et al., American Experiences in Military Government (New York, 1948), 
pp. 253-75; John G. Kormann, “U. 8. Denazification Policy in Germany, 1944-1950,” 
(Mehlem: Hist. Div., Office of the Exec. Sec., Office of the U. 8. High Commissioner for 
Germany, 1952, mimeographed); OMGUS, Monthly Report, No. 34, April 1948, Denazi- 
fication (Cumulative Review), 1 April 1947~—30-April 1948 (lithographed); J. K. Pollock, 
J. H. Meisel, and H. L. Bretton, Germany Under Occupation, Illustrative -Materials and 
Documents, rev. ed. (Ann Arbor, 1949); and U. S. Department of State, Office of Public 
Affairs, Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents, Publication No. 3556, European 
and British Commonwealth Series 9 (Washington, 1950), 

1 Probably because they chose to err by doing too much rather than too little, cautious 
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The second and third phases began with a 7 July 1945 directive from Head- 
quarters United States Forces, European Theater (USFET), setting forth in 
detail the denazification program for the initial post-surrender period. It. listed 
136 mandatory removal and exclusion categories and stipulated that member- 
ship in the Nazi Party prior to 1 May 1937, or holding office in certain of its 
affliated organizations, was cause for mandatory removal or exclusion from 
positions of “more than minor importance” in public offices and ‘‘positions of 
importance in quasi-public and private enterprises”, as well as in commercial, 
agricultural, and financial institutions. A month later, on 15 August 1945, 
another USFET directive expanded the program by defining persons in ‘‘posi- 
tions of importance in quasi-public and private enterprises” to include those in 
private business, the professions, and those “of wealth and importance” who 
were unemployed. On 26 September 1945 Military Government Law No. 8 
extended denazification over the entire German economy except agriculture, 
and made Germans themselves criminally liable for failure, without express 
OMG authorization, to remove Nazis from positions other than ordinary labor. 

Overt Impact. For the German affected by the directives, denazification began 
when military government or his employer required him to fill out a detailed 
Fragebogen (denazification questionnaire).’ Military government “vetted” the 
questionnaires according to an elaborate—and ever-changing—evaluating 
process. In accordance with the 7 July directive it automatically and summarily 
removed or excluded from certain positions those people whose questionnaires 
clearly stated that they had been Nazi Party members prior to 1 May 1937, or 
whose answers indicated that they fitted into one of the many other exclusion 
categories. If the questionnaire exonerated the respondent or did not implicate 
him sufficiently to warrant his mandatory removal or exclusion, military 
government checked the information therein against its own extensive sources 
of information for possible falsification. The questionnaire was thus the pri- 
mary basis for denazification proceedings, except for persons who had been 
placed in mandatory arrest categories. These were taken into custody immedi- 
ately upon recognition. 

American-administered denazification, through May 1946, affected chiefly 
those Germans employed, or seeking employment, with the Army and in public 
offices, and those who fell in the mandatory arrest categories. In its later phases 
it also affected people employed by private industry and in trades; but it is al- 
most impossible to assess the effects of Military Government Law No. 8 be- 


military government officers in the field dismissed more public servants than the directive 
required. The firat military governor of Marburg has written that he removed “fully 
seventy-five per cent of the officials above the rank of clerk or laborer” during the first 
week. Many of them had not been Nazi Party members as early as 1933. Letter, 27 Jan. 
1955, in possession of the author. 

£ Military government detachments used such a questionnaire from the beginning of 
the occupation. As the directives changed, the questionnaire became longer. Because of 
its length when completely unfolded, Marburg’s officials, in correspondence with each 
other, often referred to it as the Ziehharmontka (accordion). 
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cause it was soon replaced by the German-administered “Law for Liberation 
from National Socialism and Militarism’’.* Even before that took effect in June 
1946, local German employers and review boards withheld decisions under Law 
No. 8 in anticipation of the new law. 

Reliable statistics showing the scope of military government denazification in 
Marburg are not available.!° Published statistics for the entire American Zone 
show that six per cent of the total population was directly affected by denazifi- 
cation proceedings, and that military government removed or excluded from 
employment slightly over two per cent of the population.“ Application of these 
percentages to Marburg’s population figures for 1946 would indicate that ap- 
proximately 7800 (of the total population of 130,000) were affected and that 
approximately 2700 were removed or excluded from employment. 

Available figures indicate, however, that the Marburg detachment denazified 
more intensively than the average rate for the American Zone. In December 
1945 the detachment reported that it had received 11,500 denazification ques- 
tionnaires for processing. After nine months of occupation the detachment had 
removed 71 officials and employees (56 per cent) and 120 Birgermeisters (94 
per cent) from the Landkreis administration; and 90 officials (80 per cent) from 
the Stadtkrets administration, the police, and the city savings bank.# 


* “In general... Law No. 8 threw the denazification program into a state of confu- 
gion, uncertainty and flooding with work from which it never really recovered.” Griffith, 
op. ch., p. 105. When the Law for Liberation was made public in Marburg the number of 
questionnaires received by the military government detachment dropped off eighty-five 
per cent. OMG, Marburg, to OMGUS, Director of Intelligence, Subject: Weekly Intelli- 
gence Report, 23 March 1946, HICOG Papers, Mehlem, Germany. 

10 I have been unable to collect completely reliable statistics, partly because denazifica- 
tion records are not open to private researchers. It is doubtful, however, that such sta- 
tistics could be assembled, because local military government records have been partly 
destroyed, and because of the methods of denasification. Many persons in Marburg were 
denazified by higher headquarters. The Land military government detachment directed 
denazification of the railway, the post, telephone, and telegraph agencies, the university, 
and the churches. The Information Control Division denazified the press and the pub- 
lishers. In individual cases, Land headquarters also denazified public officials in the Land- 
kreis and the Stadtkreis. 

u OMGUS, Monthly Report, No. 9, 20 April 1946, Denaszification and Public Safety, 
table 1, p. 8 (lithographed). - 

u OMG, Marburg, to OMGH, Subject: Weekly Denazification Report, 7 December 
1945, OMGUS Papers. The figure is approximately 8.8 per cent of the total population 
(1946). And see note 7, above. The discrepancy between the Marburg figure and the zonal 
average may be due to the fact that Marburg had an unusually large number of Army em- 
ployees to process and also to the fact that many questionnaires were duplicates. The 
available statistics for the zone refer to individuals and not to questionnaires. 

1 OMG, Marburg, to OMGH, Subject: Information Report No. 360——Political. De- 
naxification or Renaszification in LK-SK Marburg, 14 Dec. 1948, OMGUS Papers. When 
the Americans occupied Marburg the Landkreis employed 126 officials and employees 
and there were 127 Bürgermeisters. The city administration, including the police and the 
savings bank, had a staff of 266. The figures on removals do not show how many applicants 
were rejected for civil positions or for jobs with the American Army. Nor do they include 
the number denazified under Law No. 8 or those who were mandatory arrests. 
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These were a small fraction of the total population. Furthermore, the im- 
mediate impact of denazification was primarily personal, unique, and particular 
to the individual concerned. However, since it applied almost exclusively to 
persons in prominent social, political, and economic ponitionk, its effects were 
widely felt and observed. 

Mitigations. Although citizens of Marburg agreed (in 1953 and 1954) almost 
universally that removal or exclusion from office caused serious economic hard- 
ship, a study of the actual conditions at the time suggests other conclusions. 
The social and economic impact was, in fact, as unexpected and unusual as the 
times were abnormal and unstable. One mitigating technique was & cooperative 
evasion of the regulations. 

For instance, the most evident initial effect of removal for the individual 
Marburger was that he no longer held a position for which he had spent a life- 
time in preparation and which he expected to continue to hold until retire- 
ment." The psychological shock of that separation from traditional and legal 
rights and privileges was apparently very real to the individual public servant.™ 
Yet for many Marburgers this first shock was soon dispelled by the attitude and 
action of military government’s German appointees. Civil officials and political 
party leaders seem to have encouraged removed officials to ask frequently at 
the city and county personnel offices about their future reinstatement. The 
Landrat (county administrator) wrote to his civilian superior, in June 1945, 
that he merely suspended his “denazified” civil servants and gave their replace- 
ments only temporary appointments.’” He dismissed civil servants most reluc- 
tantly, if at all. In one instance he obeyed the direct order of military govern- 
ment to dismiss his Kassenbeamier (treasury official), but with the consent and 
advice of a voluntary political committee for the Landkreis, whose members 
were approved by military government, he assigned the official to a back-room 
office from which he continued to direct the affairs of the treasury, while a 
clerk acceptable to military government served as a front.’ 

Evasions of denazification were as common in the city hall as in the Landrat’s 


u Although there were many exceptions—e.g., Nazis who got their jobs through Party 
connections, businessmen and others—it is generally true that OMG denazification most 
often affected persons holding public office with civil service tenure. See Arnold Brecht, 
“Personnel Management,” in E. H. Litchfield and Associates, Governing Postwar Ger- 
many (Ithaca, 1953), pp. 263-93, for a discussion of the ‘‘vested rights” German civil 
servants enjoy and demand. 

iš A public opinion survey in the American Zone in 1948 revealed that 84 per cent of 
the Germans who prefer government work to private industry chose it because of its 
security and pensions. OMGUS, ICD, Bad Nauheim, AMZON Views its Civil Service, 
3. Prestige Value of Government Work, Opinion Surveys Report No. 164, 2 April 1949, 
OMGUS Papers. 

46 Interviews with two such removed officials, Marburg, Germany, 4-5 June 1954 and 
6 June 1954. One said he was in constant touch with his friends in the city hall. The other 
said he reported in about twice a month to see if he would be reinstated soon. 

17 Landrat to Oberprésident, Kassel, 29 June 1945, Landkreis Marburg Papers. 

` 18 Interviews with two former Landkreis Political Committee members, Marbach, 
Germany, 15 June 1954 and Marburg, Germany, 21 May 1954; letter from former Po- 
litical Committee member, 13 Sept., 1958, in possession of the author. 
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office. There a specialist in the municipal personnel office still managed his 
office after military government removed him early in 1946. The city trans- 
ferred his wife to the office as a clerk. She took the files and official correspon- 
dence home at night and brought them back in the morning. On occasion the 
newly appointed personnel administrator, who was inexperienced, called at the 
specialist’s home to discuss his work. At one time he brought the specialist 
back into the office as an employee. The arrangement continued until the ap- 
proved personnel administrator died in office, whereupon military government 
ordered the specialist dismissed again. Nevertheless, the city council voted him 
six month’s retroactive pay for his continued service.!® 

This case was not exceptional. Numerous examples testify to the fact that 
long friendships and loyalties among Marburg’s officialdom were not broken up 
by military government directives which divided Germans into “Nazis” and 
“non-Nazis.” In November 1945 the Oberbiirgermeister wrote a, memorandum 
for his files in which he wondered “whether such officials could be paid full 
wages for the period of their so-called honorary service.’”° At one time the city 
administration hired a group of removed persons to assist in the tax assessor’s 
office. The Bürgermeister furnished them an office in one of the municipal build- 
ings, where they apparently worked without recognition by the public or detec- 
tion by military government investigators. Two of them have reported that the 
Oberbiirgermetster assured them that they would be employed as emergency 
workers until they could be reinstated in their former positions, An ex-Burger- 
meister, who had himself been in a Nazi concentration camp, reportedly came to 
visit them often, bringing tobacco he had received from American acquaint- 
ances. Some officials jokingly referred to the office as the “Nazi Rathaus.’ 

Socially the removed officials in Marburg suffered no ill effects. Those I inter- 
viewed reported that they continued to move in the same social circles as be- 
fore. In fact, a few allowed that their prestige and respect in the community 
was somewhat enhanced because the occupying power summarily and ‘‘un- 
justly” removed them; they drew sympathy because seemingly they were the 
greatest losers after the war.” 

Another mitigating factor was inherent in the other opportunities open to 


19 Interview with subject, Marburg, Germany, 5 June 1954; letters, 16 Sept. and 13 
Oct. 1958, in possession of the author. 

20 “Die Frage ist ob diesen Beamten ftir die Zeit ihrer sogenannten ehrenamtlichen 
Tätigkeit das volle Gehalt ausgezahit werden darf.” Oberbtirgermeister, Aktenvermerk, 
9 November 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg Papers. 

2 Interviews with two of the removed officials who worked in the tax office, Marburg, 
Germany, 4 June and 6 June 1954; letters, 16 Sept. and 13 Oct. 1958, in possession of the 
author. Both men gave essentially the same account. 

2 Former Nazis and non-Nazis agreed on this point. The reasons they gave differed, 
however. Those who believed a social revolution would have been the only solution to 
Germany’s problem naturally argued that the civil servants and the middle class were all 
Nazis—if not in fact, then at least in theory—and thus denazification provided no moral 
basis for social ostracism. Obviously, this view was expressed most consistently by Com- 
munists and leftist Social Democrats. Others, especially the conservatives, argued that 
Germans recognized that denazification was an unjust purge carried out by rogues 
(Lumpen) and opportunists. 
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those who were purged and had time on their hands, and a little mobility. The 
economic consequences of removal and exclusion from office were negligible in 
the immediate postwar German economy.” “In Germany today [1945]... the 
historical role of price has been obliterated,” reported military government. 
“The wages for which men work are far less important than their food ra- 
tions... and men will seek the job which pays the better ration... . Those 
who have accumulated funds, and who cannot work in the better rationed jobs, 
need not work at all.’’*4 

Before the currency reform in 1948, when prices again began to perform an 
economic function, German employers were unable to prevent large-scale em- 
ployee absenteeism. Early in 1946 military government observers estimated 
that between 20 and 25 per cent of all workers stayed away from their jobs 
each day,™ to barter for scarce commodities and food. By 1947 ‘thousands of 
employers [had to] provide consumer goods incentives for faithful work and 
regular attendance.” They provided noon-day meals in factory canteens; they 
secured housing and provided transportation for their employees; they sold at 
cost or gave away to steady workers a small portion of their own product (com- 
pensation wages); and they operated repair services for shoes, clothing, and 
household articles as incentives to keep workers on the job.” In Marburg, the 
Landrat reported in 1946, commuters found it impossible to board the morning 
trains at local stations, because people going into the country to barter for food 
had already filled the trains to capacity in the larger stations.?’ 

In these circumstances the purged ex-Nazis had an ironical advantage in 
their enforced unemployment. Although some had neither the means nor the 
inclination to become full-time black marketeers, most admit readily that they 
secured goods over and above their rationed allowance by trading with farmers 
or with “the enemy.” The man who had been involuntarily excluded from his 
position could spend as much time as he wished traveling to the farming com- 
munities near Marburg, bartering one thing for another until he had the de- 


® Most of the Germans I interviewed in 1953 and 1954 gave as their greatest hardship 
the fact that they lost their income. When I reminded them, however, that they could 
buy hardly anything with their money in 1945 and 1946—in contrast with 1953 and 
1954—and that they could secure more food by going onto the black market for one day 
than they could buy with a month’s salary, they readily agreed. They acknowledged also 
that they could go to nearby farms and trade clothing, jewelry or other articles for food 
they could not buy in normal trade channels at any price. Faced with their own admissions 
most of them then agreed that they did not suffer from loss of income. Nevertheless, this 
was the standard first answer I received when I asked how denaszification affected them 


personally, 

u OMGUS, Monthly Report, No. 3, 20 Oct. 1945, Trade and Commerce, p. 1 (litho- 
graphed). 

3 Id., No, 7, 20 Feb. 1946, Manpower, Trade Unions and Working Conditions, p. 2 
(lithographed). 


3 Id., No. 20, 28-Feb. 1947, Manpower, Trade Unions and Working Conditions (Cumula- 
tive Review), 8 May 1945-28 Feb. 1947, p. 3 (lithographed). 

17 Landrat to CIC, Marburg, Subject: Weekly report ...12to 18 May 1946 (trans. by 
Landrat’s staff), 18 May 1946, Landkreis Marburg Papers. 
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sired food and other goods. As it often took several transactions to acquire, say, 
a pound of butter or a sausage, an unwitting premium went to the man who had 
the most time to devote. In addition, the ex-Nazi could, and sometimes did, 
serve Americans or negotiate illicitly with them for the most prized medium of 
exchange in all Germany: cigarettes. Marburgers point out that an unemployed 
person who spent one day at the railway station carrying bags and equipment 
for American soldiers could expect to earn the equivalent of several months’ 
pay in cigarettes and candy.*® 

Furthermore, as a second-class citizen—as he was under the denazification 
laws—with few rights and obligations, the ex-Nazi had little sense of moral 
responsibility to work for the reconstruction of Germany.?* Indeed, if the re- 
turn from foraging was so rewarding that a fully employed worker easily over- 
came his moral obligations to his employer and society every fourth or fifth day, 
how much greater was the return for a man who felt fewer obligations and had 
all his time to barter and forage? . 

In sum, the American-administered denazification program in Marburg 
scarcely affected German individuals socially or economically. It did not bring 
about the desired separation of Nazis from non-Nazis, and in fact inadvertently 
placed Nazis in a more advantageous economic position than non-Nazis, Pros- 
pects of reinstatement and the widespread German belief that “little Nazis” 
should not be punished severely, mitigated and soon dispelled the immediate 
psychological shock of dismissal. But politically the program produced a series 
of reactions that affected deeply the relationships between Marburgers and 
military government, and revealed the paradox of using undemocratic negative 
means to achieve democratic positive ends. 

Political Consequences—The Political Commutiee (SPA). Objective tests—cut- 
off dates, party membership records, and the like—were necessary administra- 
tive standards in putting a large-scale program of denazification into operation 
quickly; without such guidelines the delegation of authority down the line to 


38 There were, of course, many other ways to acquire cigarettes and other items from 
American soldiers. Germans traded their cameras, their jewelry, alcohol, and other things 
directly to soldiers or to intermediaries for post-exchange commodities. Black market 
prices in 1945 ranged from RM 50 to 150 for twenty cigarettes, and RM 700 to 1200 for 
a pound of coffee. In 1947 they ranged from RM 90 to 120 for twenty cigarettes, RM 
20,000 to 50,000 for a Leica camera, RM 30 to 35 for a bar of soap, and RM 150 to 300 
for an American dollar bill. OMGUS8, Monthly Report, No. 2, 20 Sept. 1945, Trad2 and 
Commerce, p. 6 (lith.); id., No. 27, Sept. 1947, Trade and Commerce, Aug.—Sept. 1947, 
p. 10 (ith.). Monthly German government salaries on 1 April 1948 ranged for officials 
(Beamten), from RM 137.58 to 1164.92; and for employees (Angestellte), from RM 89.09 
to 886.68. Staitstisches Jahrbuch für die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1952, pp. 444-45. 

2° Arbeitsamt to Staatspolitischer Ausschuss (SPA), 12 June 1945, Stadtkreis Mazburg 
Papers; Paul Günther, interview, Marburg, Germany, 21 May 1954; Paul Günther, 
letter to author, 30 Sept. 1958, also said: ‘Important and influential officials during the 
Nazi regime who were dismissed by the occupation forces and then ordered to werk in 
minor positions or to do physical labor obtained statements from reputable doctors that 
they were incapable of this form of labor.” Günther was a military government employee 
from 1945 to 1949. 
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military government detachments would have been impractical. But strict ad- 
herence to mechanical tests was necessarily also‘a guarantee that in individual 
cases injustice—at the very least, injustice in German eyes—would be done, as 
rigid lines of distinction failed to take account of felt differences in particular 
situations. This is the ancient paradox of law and justice, where intent must be 
inferred from conduct. Here, if justice was to be discerning, military govern- 
ment needed locally informed and reliable advice, which could only come from 
knowledgeable Germans long resident in the community. 

Soon after the military government detachment arrived in Marburg a group 
of anti-Nazi and non-Nazi Germans proposed to form a voluntary Staats- 
politischer Ausschuss (political committee) to advise and assist civilian and 
military officials and to act as a liaison between the population and the civil 
agencies.*? After considerable negotiation between the group’s spokesmen, the 
Oberbirgermeister, and military government a smaller committee of five and a 
secretary were chosen to serve as such a political committee. None of the six 
were affected by denazification laws. Politically they were a mixed group. Three 
later became Liberal Democrats (presently Free Democrats), one became a 
Christian Democrat, one was a Socialist and the sixth a Communist. Their 
professions are a key to their stake in social and economic stability. Two mem- 
bers were civil servants: one a school administrator and the other 4 teacher. A 
book dealer and a publisher represented the business interests on the commit- 
tee. A master electrician and a gardener, both of whom were employers and 
merchants, were the other two members. The alternate members, some very 
active on the committee, had the same political preferences as the regular mem- 
bers; by profession two were civil servants of the higher ranks, two were owners 
of large business establishments, and one was a master electrician with a busi- 
ness of his own.” 

Throughout the period of its existence this non-Nazi, relatively conservative 
political committee expressed to military government and in its minutes what 
it considered to be the viewpoint of Marburgers toward American denazifica- 
tion. In June 1945 the committee chairman reported to an American that 
“denazification proceeded without apparent rules or regulations,” and that the 
anti-Nazi Germans who knew the affected people were given no opportunity to 
testify. ““Denazification,” he continued, “apparently classifies all Germans with 
the war criminals.” Two months later, Hermann Bauer, a committee member, 
wrote that he and his colleagues could not understand the implicit assumption 


#9 Staatspolitischer Ausschuss (SPA) to Mr. Knoll, Subject: Entstehung, Entwicklung 
und Arbeitsgebiete des Staatapolitischen Ausschusses der Stadt, Marburg a/Lahn, 10 
August 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg Papers; Hermann Bauer to Schulrat Tilgner, 30 
March 1945; “Fir Ordnung und Sauberkeit!” n.d. A ms. found in the Hermann Bauer 
' Papers, Marburg (in Bauer’s possession). The ms. bears 14 signatures. It was revised on 
18 April and again on 20 April 1945; on the latter date it was printed for posting in public 
places. 

3 Ludwig Mütze to Oberbiirgermeister, 24 May 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg Papers. 

3 Ludwig Mütze to Mr. Bernard, 19 June 1945, Ludwig Mütze Papers, Marburg Gn 
Miitse’s possession). 
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of military government that all Germans were Nazis unless they could prove 
otherwise.” In November the whole committee submitted to the Oberbirger- 
meister a, secret report which asserted that denazification was based upon a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the Nazi regime, that denazification methods 
were wrong because they proceeded on the assumption of guilt rather than 
innocence, and that fixing a date for dividing Nazis from non-Nazis precluded 
individual consideration of each case.* 

The political committee’s strongest criticism came late in 1945 when it en- 
dorsed twenty-three theses on denazification prepared by the local Roman 
Catholic priest, who was also a respected adviser on educational and religious 
affairs for several Marburg military government officers. His theses included 
the usual German protests against denazification: the law was written after the 
crime, it was arbitrary, the people affected could not initiate an appeal, it vio- 
lated fundamental laws which recognized the rights of the individual, its 
methods were those of totalitarian states, dividing the innocent from the guilty 
at a specific date was nonsense, and others. The political importance of his 
protest was, however, that it pointed up specifically eleven ways in which 
denazification was an outright violation of his understanding of, and Ameri- 
cans’ profession of, democratic theory and practice. 

Resulting Political Divisions. A further paradox ensued. The anti-Nazis and 
the non-Nazis who were the most active and vocal supporters of military gov- 
ernment in Marburg early in the occupation were also its severest critics. While 
the Nazis apparently chose, for obvious reasons, to remain silent, the political 
committee, the Oberbtrgermeister, the Landrat, the editor of the Marburger 
Presse, who was also on the political committee, and the founders of the new 
political parties—some also committee members—were almost the only vocal 
opponents of denazification. They denounced its theoretical basis and its 
practical effects. To their dismay Americans often interpreted this criticism as 
verification of the collective guilt of the Germans for the Nazi regime, a judg- 
ment which Marburgers rejected categorically. Furthermore, it tended to 


3 Hermann Bauer to Herrn Knoll, Subject: Wie man heute über die amerikanische 
Besatzung denkt, 10 Aug. 1945, Bauer Papers. 

“SPA, Gründe des Anwachsens der Abneigung gegen die amerikanische Militär- 
Regierung (Streng Geheim), 7 Nov. 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg Papers. 

*% Thesen zur ‘‘Entnazifizierung,’’ 25 Oct. 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg Papers. The 
political committee endorsed the theses on 9 Nov. and resolved to forward them to 
German and American higher authorities. SPA, Minutes, 9 Nov. 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg 
Papers. 

*% Marburg’s political committee members were not Nazis in disguise. None of them 
suffered seriously under the Nazi regime with the exception of one whose newspaper was 
suppressed, but none of them had actively supported the Nazis. Most of them voiced 
criticisms of the Nazi regime, but usually to friends whom they could trust. As conserva- 
tives, with a stake in the existing social-economic system, they never forgave the Nazis 
their destruction of law and justice. Nor did they approve of the “democratic implications 
of Nazism,” which permitted the untrained, the uneducated, the lower classes (niedrige 
Schichten) to become important officials and social leaders because they were Party mem- 
bers. See Gabriel A. Almond and Wolfgang H. Kraus, “The Social Composition of the 
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arouse a not altogether unfounded suspicion on the part of military government 
officers that some of the critics had themselves failed to include everything of 
pertinence in their own denazification questionnaires.*? 

On the other hand, the radicals—the Communists and the left-wing Social- 
istg—apparently endeared themselves with military government officers by 
their stand in complete support of early military government denazification in 
Marburg. They had suffered under the Nazi regime as political parties and as 
individuals, but in many instances, no more than had some of the political 
committee members and other democrats and conservatives in the community. 
But they were apparently little troubled by the violations of individual rights, 
fundamental laws, and democratic principles that the political committee 
found so odious. The American-appointed police chief, a chiropractor by pro- 
fession and a Communist in politics, appointed a political radical to head a 
special investigation section of the police department, instructing him to root 
out Nazis.*® He also established a political division in the newly-organized de- 
partment and appointed as its chief a radical who said, in 1954, that if he and 
his friends had had their way in 1945 there would be no more “Nazis” in Mar- 
burg in 1954 to be reinstated in their former positions.*® Communist and 
Socialist investigators outnumbered all others at military government. Of the 
eleven investigators I found on the payroll lists of the Marburg military gov- 
ernment detachment six were Communists and two were Socialists.4° One of the 
latter described himself as a leftist-Socialist. Another investigator was obvi- 
ously an opportunist, a man who later helped to found an extreme right-wing 
party in Marburg.“ 


. German Resistance,” in Gabriel A. Almond, ed., The Struggle for Democracy in Germany 
(Chapel Hill, 1949), pp. 64-107, for a discussion of the nature of conservative discontent 
with Hitler; also Gerhard Ritter, Carl Goerdeler und die deutsche Widerstandsbewegung 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954). 

37 The Oberbfirgermeister’s actions aroused just such suspicion and he was subse- 
quently arrested for falsification of his questionnaire, even though inclusion of the item 
itself would not have disqualified him from the office of Oberbiirgermeister. Other officials, 
on the other hand, also failed to include some items on their questionnaires—some al- 
legedly with verbal permission from military government officerse—but were never brought 
to trial, probably because they appeared docile and seemed to obey military government 
orders. 

= Hans Frese to Erich Kroll, Subject: T&tigkeitsbericht No. 1 fir die Zeit vom 23.4 
bis 29.4.45, 30 April 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg Papers. Frese admitted to me that he used 
“severe tactica” in gathering his information. He said the SPA finally had him removed 
from his position chiefly because he was too “active” (rdArig). Hans Frese, interview, 
Marburg, 3 July 1954. Although Frese does not consider himself to be a radical (letter to 
author, 7 Oct. 1958) his independent political and social views place him considerably to 
the left on the Marburg political continuum. 

+ Interview with subject, Marburg, 12 June 1954. 

‘© The lists I examined are found in the Besatzungskostenamt (Occupation Costs 
Office), Marburg. 

“1 He was later arrested for car theft and eventually found guilty as a Nazi informer 
by the Marburg denazification tribunal. The other two investigators appear to have had 
no political connections, but one of them, military government later discovered, had a 
criminal record with 22 entries dating back to the early twenties. 
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So denazification divided Marburgers into two clearly marked political 
camps. The conservatives and the Liberal Democrats on the political committee 
believed that military-government denazification permitted—though perhaps 
not purposely——-a small number of radicals to promote a social and political, 
and perhaps economic, revolution during the early phase of the occupation of 
Marburg. They believed that the leftists deliberately used denazification to 
infiltrate the city and county administrations so they could eventually seize 
power completely.“ In opposing this preparation for revolution the political 
committee and other relatively conservative politicians found themselves de- 
fending the Nazis, the politically indifferent, and the opportunists of the past 
who had once accepted Nazism—or condoned it—for various reasons, one of 
which was that it purported to stand for order and security. Few Marburgers 
were surprised when the Liberal Democratic Party won the first election on the 
strength of the slogan that it would “de-Communize” the city administration 
if elected. ` 

The American denazification program thus had wide political ramifications. 
It placed German anti-Nazi and non-Nazi democrats and conservatives under 
the necessity of either opposing military government or supporting practices 
that offended their political principles and their social and economic ideals. The 
political committee was deadly serious when it wrote, in November 1945, that 
it needed “a strong arm to lean upon” if it was to help to rebuild Germany into 
a democracy. It referred directly to military government’s methods when it 
-quoted the taunts of its opponents: “There are your democratic friends from 
America. What have they brought you?’ 

Denazification also cast an unfavorable reflection upon military government 
policy and its local agents, the American officers. Marburgers suspected Ameri- _ 
cans of being leftists at worst, or, at best, of being politically too naive to dis- 
cern the leftist strategy. Some Marburgers who had believed it all along 
strengthened their conviction that democracy is a fair-weather political system 
which changes its methods in the face of adversity. Others, who probably 
favored giving democracy a fair trial in Germany, report that they were 
shocked that military government officers and men apparently did not recog- 
nize the basic incompatibility of arbitrary means and democratic ends. Still 
others believed that Americans understood the conflict well enough, but used 
their power to promote American self-interests.“ 


u Marburg’s police chief in 1954 told me that when he came to the city to take office 
in 1947 the force was infiltrated with Communists. Alfred Klevinghaus, interview, Mar- 
burg, 22 May 1954; he is a Social Democrat. 

8 It obviously referred to moral support rather than physical strength. SPA report 
cited above, note 34., 

“ Tt will be noted how easily Marburgers used their conclusions to rationalize their own 
positions under the Nazi regime: If democracy is a fair-weather political system, perhaps 
dictatorship alone can fight Communism or get a nation out of a severe economic de- 
pression. If military government officers and men did not understand the essentials of 
their own political system, were they any different from Germans who were led by Nazia, 
not knowing where they were being led, but enjoying the benefits of Nazism? If Americans 
did understand, why did they not object to denazification as they expected Germans to 
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II, DENAZIFICATION BY GERMAN TRIBUNALS, 1946-1949 


The American-administered denazification program reportedly achieved the 
preliminary objective of removing Nazis from leading positions in government 
and business.“ The German phase of denazification, commencing on 1 June 
1946, was to be the comprehensive, long-range effort based upon the Law for 
Liberation from National Socialism and Militarism, written by Americans and 
Germans together. The law was a criminal code on Nazism and militarism. It 
outlined procedures for judging every adult German according to his degree of 
responsibility for the wrongs committed by the Nazi regime. It provided that 
all Germans over eighteen must register, and upon the basis of the registered 
information be classified into one of five categories: Major Offenders (Class I), 
Offenders (Class IT), Lesser Offenders (Class III), Followers or Nominal Nazis 
(Class IV), and Persons Exonerated (Class V). The class criteria included 
Nazi Party membership tenure, offices held, economic gains under the Nazi 
regime, and other specific factual data supplied on a questionnaire (Melde- 
bogen). The law prescribed sanctions for major offenders and offenders and 
provided opportunities for rehabilitation through probation for lesser offenders. 
It removed disqualifications from followers and exonerated persons. 

Local Stadtkrets and Landkreis denazification tribunals (Spruchkammern), 
directly responsible.to the Land Minister for Political Liberation, carried out 
the law. Each Kreis had to have at least one such tribunal. In Marburg there 
were, at one time, two each in the Stadtkrets and the Landkreis. The permanent 
tribunal staff included a public prosecutor, several investigators, and clerical 
and statistical assistants. The tribunals consisted of a chairman and at least 
two assessors (Beisitzer) who, together with the public prosecutor, were ap- 
pointed by the Minister for Political Liberation. In practice the political 
parties that had been approved by military government at Land level sub- 
mitted lists from which the Minister made his appointments. The tribunal 
chairman selected the assessors for individual sessions in a pre-determined 
sequence. 

. Moderations in aii Denazification by German tribunals developed in & 
markedly different way from the prior military government stage. Beginning in 
July 1946 OMGUS authorized a series of amendments to the Law for Libera- 
tion, each of which progressively narrowed the scope of denazification and 
simplified the process to some extent; previously, amendments had generally 
broadened the scope and complicated the administrative processes. The youth 
amnesty of 8 July 1946 exempted those born after 1 January 1919 unless they 
fell into major offender or offender categories. The Christmas amnesty of 1946 
was extended to low income groups and to persons more than 50 per. cent dis- 


have objected to Hitler? If Americans acted upon power-politics principles, using arbi- 
trary means to achieve their ends, they took a page out of Hitler’s book. 

č OMGUS, Monthly Report, No. 6, 20 Jan. 1946, Denazification and Public Safety, 1 
(lith.). 
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abled, again provided they fell outside the major offender or offender classes.“ 
By January 1949 approximately 20 per cent of the registrants in the American 
Zone had been amnestied.47 The most complete figures available for Marburg 
show that by March 1948 approximately 29 per cent had been pardoned.‘ 

Additional revisions in procedure became effective on 3 October 1947 and 28 
March 1948. The first of these permitted the public prosecutors to classify 
members of the Nazi Party and its affiliated organizations, except those found 
to have been criminal by the Nuremberg Tribunal, “strictly in accord with the 
evidence” instead of automatically as had been previously prescribed.*®? The 
March 1948 amendment was designed to speed denazification because it was 
“essential from the standpoint of Military Government objectives in Germany 
that this program be finished rapidly.” Essentially, it gave the public prose- 
cutors complete discretion in filing charges against those who had not yet been 
tried. 

By March 1948 approximately 29 per cent of Marburg’s total population 
(1946) and approximately 38 per cent of all Marburgers above eighteen years of 
age had been affected (betroffen) under the Law for Liberation.™! To be sure, 
many of these were later exonerated or placed in lower classifications.” 

Local attitudes. Marburgers, and some students of denazification, believe 
that the Law for Liberation provided the basis for a social and political revolu- 
tion by legal means even though military government had placed a specific 


o 


t The low-income groups were those whose taxable income did not exceed RM 3,600 
during either of the calendar years 1943 or 1945, and those whose taxable property in 
1945 did not exceed RM 20,000 in value. ‘ 

+ Pollock et al., op. cit. above, note 6, pp. 173-74. Of the 13,098,100 registrants 
2,475,400 had been amnestied without tials and 310,900 had been smnestied as result of 
trials 


48 OMGH, Public Safety, OMGUS Denasification Field Inspection Unit, to OMGH, 
Subject: OMGUS Field Inspection Report (revised), with enclosure: Status of De- 
nazification in SK and LK Marburg, 24 March 1948, OMGUB Papers. The total number 
of registrants for Marburg was 99,259. Of these 20,005 (27 per cent) and 9,541 (30 per 
cent) came under amnesty in the Landkreis and the Stadtkreis, respectively. In all of 
Marburg 17,225 (18 per cent) and 12,321 (12 per cent) came under the youth amnesty and 
the Christmas amnesty, respectively. 

4 OMGUS, Monthy Report, No. 27, Sept. 1947, Denazification and Public Safety, 
Aug.—Sept. 1947, pp. 1-2 (lith.). The organizations found to have been criminal by the 
Nuremberg Tribunal were the SD, the GESTAPO, the SS, and the Leadership Corps of 
the Nazi Party. 

50 OMGUS, AG 383(CA), Subject: Expediting Completion of Denazification Trials in 
the U. 8. Zone, 27 March 1948, OMGUS Papers. 

51 OMGH, op. cit. above, note 48, General Clay estimated that under the Law about 
one-fourth of the total population would be judged by the other three-fourths. Lucius D. 
Clay, Decision in Germany (Garden City, 1950), p. 259. A Hessian State Secretary esti- 
mated, in 1947, that 28 per cent of the registranta (above 18 years of age) were affected 
by the Law. Karl H. Knappstein, “Die versiumte Revolution,” Die Wandlung (Heidel- . 
berg), IT (Nov. 1947), p. 666. 

A complete statistical breakdown is found in OMGH, op. ett. above, note 48. 
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limitation upon the fines that could be assessed against the guilty.” But Mar- 
burg proved to be no place to promote such a revolution with the help of Mar- 
burgers themselves.“ The anti-Nazis and non-Nazis whom military govern- 
ment found there were not unanimously agreed upon the social, economic, and 
political changes that denazification seemed to make possible. Nor, as has been 
seen, did they agree upon denazification’s methods. A few Liberal Democrats 
and the right-wing Social Democrats who might have supported a mild denazi-~ 
fication program as a means to achieve military government’s democratization 
program were ofiset by rightists on the one hand and leftists on the other. On 
the left the Communists and the left-wing Social Democrats wished to push 
denazification toward social, political, and perhaps, economic revolution. On 
the right a powerful majority of conservatives, found chiefly in the Liberal Dem- 
ocratic (presently Free Democratic) and Christian Democratic Parties, and 
radical nationalists, found mainly in the National Democratic Party, wished 
to preserve the socio-economic fabric of Marburg and denazify to restore the 
status quo ante Nazi.® 

The newly formed political parties, which Americans had licensed to provide 
experience in political democracy at the grass-roots level, proved to be the 
institutions that conditioned the outcome of the denazification program. In 
Marburg four parties, the Liberal Democrats, the Christian Democrats, the 
Social Democrats, and the Communists, were permitted to participate in 
denazification by virtue of their state licenses from military government.” They 
nominated the tribunal personnel and even distributed tickets for particular 
hearings during the early days when denazification was more popular. In ad- 
dition, the tribunals submitted questionnaires to the parties on which the par- 
ties supplied information about persons coming before the tribunals.” 


8 Hers, p. 570, stated that “what Military Government was expected to achieve was a 
revolution by legal means.” See also Marburger Presse, 27 Sept. 1947, p. 2 (guest editorial 
by Dr. Gumbel); Knappstein, pp. 663-77; Griffith, pp. 560-73; and Moses Moskowitz, 
“The Political Re-education of the Germans: The Emergence of Parties and Politics in 
Wirttemberg-Baden (May 1945—-June 1946),” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 61 (Dec., 
1946), p. 535, quoting a “middle-aged”? German that denazification “if carried to its logical 
conclusion, will destroy a political, economic, social and cultural system much older than 
Nazism.” 

“I have already indicated the conservative character of the political leaders who 
formed the political committee early in the occupation. American representatives in Ger- 
many thought Marburg was an especially conservative, nationalistic community because 
of the influence of the university and because of its annexation to Prussia in 1866. One of 
the first military government representatives in the city wrote that the detachment entered 
Marburg believing that it was a “hotbed of Nazism.” Letter, 8 November 1954, in posses- 
sion of the author. See also James K. Pollock’s review of T'he Solution of the German Prob- 
lem, by Wilhelm Roepke, in The Journal of Modern History, Vol. 19 (Sept., 1948), p. 278, 
for the statement that Marburg was a “nest of reactionary nationalism.” 

5 A vast majority of Marburgers, including the Nazis, the “ohne mich” Germans, and 
the “kleine Leute” were, of course, closer in their sympathies to the latter. 

3 They were the only four parties licensed at Land level. The Law prohibited locally 
licensed parties, like the National Democratic Party, from participating. 

8’ Marburger Presse, 23 July 1946, p. 7; Hermann Bauer to author, 14 Oct. 1958, in 
possession of the author. 
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But the different views on denazification did not follow party lines strictly. 
Conservatives and some nationalists were active in all three major parties in 
Marburg, whereas the democrats and radicals were found most often in the 
Social Democratic, Liberal Democratic, and the Communist parties. In all but 
the latter, however, they were a distinct—albeit vocal and active—minority. 
The strength of the conservative non-Nazis was already obvious in the early 
phase of the occupation when they dominated the political committee. The 
Marburg political committee was, in fact, a coalition of party leaders without 
benefit of election. 

Strongly represented in all three major parties of Marburg, those who object- 
ed to the revolutionary nature of denazification easily dominated the whole 
program. At first, when it appeared that the Law for Liberation would be en- 
forced literally at the insistence of military government, they subverted it. 
Later, as the law changed to include fewer and fewer people, their attitude 
toward the law itself changed. As early as October 1945, after Military Gov- 
ernment Law No. 8 went into effect, the Oberbiirgermeister told the party leaders 
to advise their members to secure adequate uncontestable attestations (ein- 
wandfrete Gutachten) for presentation to the proper German denazification 
authorities.®* In the ceremonies at the opening of the new tribunal for Landkreis 
Marburg, the chairman, formerly a Center Party member and presently a 
Christian Democrat, informed the audience that the purpose of German de- 
nazification was to convict the guilty and to restore the “mere followers” as 
citizens with full rights and privileges.®® 

In practice the Marburg denazification tribunals reduced the classifications 
of guilt prescribed by the law for certain Nazi activities and membership ten- 
ure. The city tribunal exonerated a leading University official who had been a 
Nazi Party member since 1933. Further, it was content to instruct a University 
administrative officer to reform, although he too had a long Party record. It 
recommended that his atonement be to serve the University once again, but 
this time to prevent ‘“‘old Prussianism and militarism” from gaining the upper 
hand.®° In numerous other cases the tribunals placed defendants into Class IV 


8 SPA, Minutes, 5 Oct. 1945, Stadtkreis Marburg Papers. The use of such attestations 
and recommendations, which Germans later called Perstlscheine after a leading brand of 
laundry soap, became so widespread after 1946 that the Marburg public prosecutor, a 
radical Communist who wanted to enforce the Law to the limit, wrote to the Marburger 
Presse (Paul J. Pohnke, “Inflation der Gutachten und Reden,” 18 June 1946, p. 4) that 
his office had been flooded with affidavits, letters of recommendation, and other evidence 
to assist the Nazis affected by the Law for Liberation. He pointed out that his task was 
made most difficult because those in higher social, economic, and political circles could 
present recommendations and references mom respected persons, whereas the ‘“‘kleine 
Mann” could not. 

° Marburger Presse, 2 Aug. 1946, p. 7. He told me, in 1954, that he believed it his duty 
to exonerate those who had made a mistaken political choice under Hitler, because they 
should not have been included in any denazification process. He had been one of the early 
military government appointees in the Landkreis administration. He had a clear anti- 
Nazi record, but he is no democrat in his social and political views. 

8° Marburger Presse, 6 Aug. 1946, p. 5. The tribunal declared the administrative officer 
to have been non-political (ein unpolitischer Mensch). 
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or V when they were automatieally chargeable as Class II offenders under the 
Law for Liberation, even though the law proscribed declassification by more 
than one degree.®! 

As military government modified the denazification law by amnesties and 
amendments, the conservatives gradually gave more and more support to the 
law itself. The changes made it possible to do within its framework what they 
had formerly done by subverting it at the expense of apparently cooperating 
with ex-Nazis. During the early phase they interpreted the law leniently, and 
during the latter phase they embraced it; either way, many Nazis went un- 
punished. Their actions were continuously criticized by the active leftists and 
democrats of Marburg. | 

From the beginning these latter objected to the tribunals’ indulgent decisions. 
Toward the end they opposed the law itself, believing it to be impossible to 
denazify thoroughly under the changed law. Early in 1946 the Communist 
public prosecutor and the Communist special branch chief of the military 
government detachment pushed for literal and thorough denazification.* 
They were joined by the democrat, Hermann Bauer, who thought the law pro- 
vided a workable solution to the difficult task, even though it did seem to be 
somewhat hard upon the ‘little Nazis.” ® 

-~ But the few liberal democrats, the leftists, and the Communists soon found 
themselves outnumbered, overruled, and finally pushed to the sidelines com- 
pletely. They were attacked by Nazis and conservatives alike, though for dif- 
ferent reasons. The Communist public prosecutor of the city tribunal suc- 
cumbed to the conservative attack after he publicly announced that he would 
bring charges to convict the Oberbirgermetster when his case came before the 
tribunal.“ Although the latter was technically not chargeable under the law, the 
public prosecutor insisted that he had used his position during the Nazi period 
to improve his financial and economic status." Shortly before the trial began 
the public prosecutor was suspended for alleged membership in the 88.8% A 
new public prosecutor was appointed and the tribunal exonerated the Ober- 
bürgermeister after hearing the testimony of several prominent witnesses, in- 


‘1 OMGH, ICD, to OMGH, Subject: A Summary of Spruchkammer Décisions in Mar- 
burg, 9 July 1946; OMGH, ICD, Intelligence Branch, to OMGH, Public Safety, Subject: 
Marburg Spruchkammer, with enclosures, 28 Sept. 1946,-OMGUS Papers; Marburger 
Presse, 2 Aug. 1946, p. 7; 6 Aug. 1946, p. 5. 

6 Marburger Presse, 3 May 1946, p. 7. 

o Hermann Bauer, interviews, Marburg, 14 and 16 June 1954; Marburger Presse, 
1946—1948, passim, esp. “Vom Unmenschlichen sum Allsumenschlichen” (editorial), 3 
May 1948, p. 2. 

“ In this particular case he had the support of at least two conservatives, one of whom 
wanted to succeed the Oberbiirgermeister. Hermann Bauer to Regierungsprésident Dr. 
Hoch, Kassel, 19 Sept. 1946, Bauer Papers. 

*OMG,L & 5 Marburg, to OMGH, Chief of Intelligence, Subject: Estimate of the 
Situation of SK & LK Marburg, 13 Dec. 1946, HICOG Papers. 

Marburger Presse, 17 Sept. 1946, p. 1. He was never officially charged with that 
crime. 
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cluding a high official who was the Oberbtirgermeister’s personal friend.’ 

Other Communists fared no better in their services with the denazification 
tribunals. Their efforts had been so completely frustrated by 1947 that all 
twenty assessors resigned.*? In the meantime the Minister for Political Libera- 
tion had dismissed the Communist secretary of the Stadtkreis tribunal, osten- 
sibly for listening to telephone conversations of non-Communist public prose- 
cutors and other tribunal personnel. The American detachment’s German 
special branch chief, a Communist, whose duty it was to observe denazification 
and prepare “delinquency and error reports” for higher military government 
headquarters, complained that he fought a losing battle to uphold the law.” 
He asserted that the tribunals did not enforce the law, the investigators were 
inadequate, and cases were quashed by public prosecutors without proper evi- 
dence. When he objected strongly to the exoneration of a Landkreis official who 
had been a mandatory removal under the USFET July 7 directive, the Land 
military government office apparently failed to support him. He reported that 
Marburgers could evade the law without fear of American interference.” 

Hermann Bauer, a left-wing Liberal Democrat, was undoubtedly the severest 
and most persistent critic of Marburg denazification tribunal decisions. He 
believed the law provided a means for eliminating the enemies of an infant 
German democracy. He thought that proper administration of the law should 
have resulted in punishment for real Nazis and exoneration for “‘little Nazis,” 
whom he thought the law affected unjustly. He reported in his newspaper, 
which was licensed by military government, that in practice the important 
Nazis—those with high status—could bring evidence, affidavits, and witnesses 
that easily swayed the judgment of the tribunals. The ‘little Nazis,” on the 
other hand, were at the mercy of the tribunals. He often editorialized on his 
belief that “if all the big Nazis are set free, there are only little ones left to 
hang.” 


67 OMG, Marburg, to Director of Intelligence, OMGUS, Subject: Weekly Intelligence 
Report, 20 Sept. 1946, HICOG Papers; Bauer Papers, lec. cit. above, note 64. 

" OMGH, Marburg, to OMGH, Chief of Intelligence, Subject: Report No. 85, Denazi- 
fication, 7 Aug. 1947, HICOG Papers. 

69 Interview with subject secretary, Marburg, 20 June 1954. 

1 Because American personnel changed so often, this special branch chief assumed 
complete responsibility for supervision at times. In 1947 the Lisison and Security Officer 
for Marburg told a field adviser that he had ‘no knowledge whatsoever of denazification” 
and consequently “the entire section [special branch] is being run by a German civilian 
chief.” OMGH, Denazification Division, to OMGH, Subject: Field Adviser’s Report of 
Special Branch Marburg, 21 March 1947, OMGUS Papers. 

7 OMGH, Inspector G. M. Gert, Subject: Annex to Denazification Field Inspection 
Report L & 8 Marburg, 6 March 1947, OMGUS Papers. For a provocative discussion of 
military government officers’ private views on denazification see Carl Dreher, “Close-Up 
of Democracy,” The Virginta Quarterly Review, Vol. 22 (Winter, 1947), pp. 89-107. 
Dreher argues that American officers were a good cross-section of middle-class America 
and as such felt much closer to their German counterparts, the professional and business 
classes, though many of these were Nazis,than to the former inmates of the concentration 
camps or to the politically organized workers who had opposed Hitler’s regime. 
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Bauer, frustrated much earlier than the Communists, resigned as deputy 
chairman for the Marburg tribunal in October 1946, protesting the exoneration 
of several University officials and professors, the light sentence pronounced 
against a Marburg merchant, and the more severe judgments against several 
people he considered to have been only nominal Nazis.” Although his resigna- 
tion eliminated him from further direct participation in denazification, he used 
the columns of the Marburger Presse to point out in detail case after case in 
which important Nazis—who apparently would have been extremely insulted 
had they been considered mere followers between 1933 and 1945—were exon- 
erated, declared to have been mere followers, or placed in lower classifications 
than the law permitted.” But in 1948 Bauer’s last means of protest was taken 
from him. The Marburg tribunal exonerated the former owner of the Marburg 
newspaper, who once again assumed control of the newspaper plant that 
military government had taken under property control and turned over to 
Bauer in trusteeship. Eventually Bauer was ousted from the staff of the 
paper completely. 

Bauer’s campaign to push denazification according to the spirit of the law 
brought him bitter rewards. He lost the Marburger Presse, as he had lost his 
newspaper during the Nazi regime. The American military governor believed 
him to be a Communist. Bauer resigned from the executive committee of the 
Free Democratic Party and continued to have serious political differences with 
his close personal friend, Ludwig Mitze. By 1952 he had eliminated himself 
from all positions from which he might have influenced public opinion in the 
direction of a more democratic Germany, even though he still continues, as a 
private citizen, to promote democratic causes. 

Impact on political parties. The impact of denazification was felt keenly by 
the newly formed political parties in Marburg, both in their organizational 
activities and in their campaigns. As noted above, the four major parties which 
had military government licenses to compaign at the Land level carried the 
burden of denazification. But they had to compete in local elections with other 
parties that military government had licensed to operate at the Landkreis 
and Stadikrets level in accordance with its program to build German democracy 
at the grass-roots. 

Several local political parties were organized and licensed in Marburg after 
1946. The most important of these was the National Democratic Party, which 
began to campaign actively in Marburg early in 1947, but had already been 


™ Military government rewarded him by classifying him as a Communist. OMG, 
. Marburg, to OMGUS, Director of Intelligence, Subject: Weekly Intelligence Report, 11 
Oct. 1946, HICOG Papers. It is evidence of something that the military governor did not 
even know the political preference of the editor of the only newspaper in the area. Bauer 
was one of the founders of the Liberal Democratic Party in Marburg, and as such signed 
the weekly party reports that were submitted to military government. 

7% Marburger Presse, 1946-1948, passim. 

™ OMGH, ICD, Marburg Outpost, to OMGH, ICD, Subject: The Denasification 
Trial of Dr. Hitszeroth, 19 Aug. 1948, OMGUS Papers. 
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licensed in several neighboring Landkreise. Its leaders claimed that it was the 
only right-wing party in postwar Germany. Reviving Admiral Doenitz’s last 
stand maneuver, the party campaigned for a union of Germany and the West- 
ern Powers to fight communism.” It encouraged refugees and expellees to be- 
lieve that they would eventually be returned to their homelands in the East. It 
attacked denazification violently: some of its Marburg leaders said denazifica-~ 
tion could be dismissed as a ridiculous affair (eine ldcherliche Einrichtung), 
except that it tended to be more brutal than Nazi justice.” It appealed es- 
pecially to the ex-Nazis,””7 

Competition between the four established parties—especially the more con- 
servative Liberal Democrats (later Free Democrats) and Christian Democrats 
—~and the local splinter parties for members and votes added the final blow to 
the denazification law in Marburg. With four or five parties competing in every 
election, the one-third of the electorate that was affected directly by denazi- 
fication represented the difference between victory and defeat at the polls.78 
All Marburg’s political parties, with the exception of the Communist Party, 
toned down their emphasis on denazification and even helped prospective 
party members to gain full political rights once more. The Communists them- 
selves were accused of denazifying with a view toward gaining political sup- 
port while they still participated in denazification.” 

Political party membership grew tremendously between 1946 and 1948. The 
secretary of the Marburg Social Democratic Party reported that new enlist- 
ments in his party and in other parties grew because “‘being a party member 
seemed to be insurance for the little Nazis.” Another Marburger gave it as 
common knowledge that the quickest way to be cleared by the tribunals was to 
join one of the political parties.* Significantly, in 1948, when denazification was 
coming to an end and the law itself permitted easy denazification, new enlist- 
ments decreased and established membership suffered a reduction of “land- 
slide proportions.” 8 

The competition among the parties for members was paralleled by the com- 
petition for votes. Marburg’s local elections after 1946 are best characterized 


% Marburger Presse, 14 Feb. 1947, p. 3. 

7 OMG, Marburg, to OMGH, Attention: Chief of Intelligence Division, 2 April 1948, 
HICOG Papers. 

77 LDP Ortsgemeinschaft, Nordeck, to Geschäftsstelle der LDP, Marburg, Subject: 
Bericht über eine öffentliche Versammlung der Nationaldemokratischen Partei in Nordeck 
am 21.11.47, 28 Nov. 1947, Free Democratic Party, Marburg Office, Papers, 1945-1948. 

78 The one-third figure is probably too low, because opposition to denazification, for 
various reasons, was much more widespread than among those directly affected. 

1 OMGH, Inspector G. M. Gert, Subject: Annex to Denasification Field Inspection 
Report L & 8 Marburg, 6 March 1947, OMGUS Papers. 

8° Gerhard Jahn, interview, Marburg, 12 May 1954. 

& Hans Frese, interview, Marburg, 3 July 1954. 

3 Gerhard Jahn, interview, 12 May 1954, said “some Gemeinden lost fifty per cent 
of their membership in 1948.” A few of the losses in membership ‘may have been caused 
by the deflation that accompanied the currency reform in 1948, which made it difficult to 
pay the party dues. 
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as campaigns which appealed to nationalist sentiment, denounced occupation 
policies, and directed attacks upon denazification. The major parties could not 
afford to ignore or oppose these appeals when made by-the local parties. Even 
in 1946 a Christian Democrat was predicting that denazification prepared the 
way for “Bolshevising’’? Germany, and by allusion blamed former Jewish 
emigrants in allied uniforms.* In 1949 the Free Democratic candidate who won 
the Bundestag election told his party followers that “tbe unfortunate effects 
of denazification ... had defamed and discriminated against millions of guilt- 
less citizens.” Behind these expressions of hostility the parties continually 
worked for a denazification policy that would allow re-assimilation of ex-Nazis.™ 

Military government itself recognized the danger to the denazification pro- 
gram from party competition in 1948. The National Democratic Party par- 
ticipated in the 1948 election even though its temporary license had expired. 
After the election another local party protested and petitioned for a new elec- 
tion. The Office of Military Government for Land Hessen (OMGH) decided 
to issue a permanent, retroactive license to the National Democratic Party 
rather than permit a new election, lest a new election give that party an even 
higher vote, or force the other parties to stress nationalism and appeal to the 
ex-Nazis to keep from losing votes.™ 

The failure of denazification to achieve its negative objective in Marburg is 
manifest in the fact that in December 1948 28 per cent of the municipal em- 
ployees were among those who had been incriminated under the Law for Lib- 
eration.8’ The Landkreis administration employed twenty—three such officials 
(18 per cent of the total), and the villages had elected 25 mayors (20 per cent) 


8 “Die grössten Schwierigkeiten und Hemmnisse kommen uns jetzt von denen, die alsa 
Emigranten in alliierten Uniformen herumlaufen.” OMGH, ICD, Marburg Outpost, to 
OMGH, Chief, ICD, Subject: Quotations from the Speech by Maria Sevenich, CDU, 
1 July 1948, OMGUS Papers. 

% Marburger Presse, 5 Aug. 1949, p. 2. 

8 Marburger Presse, 26 July 1948, p. 3; 30 April 1948, p. 2: OMG, Marburg, to 
OMGH, Attention: Chief of Intelligence, Bubiact: Information Report No. 62—Political, . 
18 Feb. 1949; OMG, Marburg, to OMGH, Attention: Chief of Intelligence Section, Bub- 
ject: Information Report No. 85—Political, 9 March 1949, HICOG Papers. 

& OMG, Marburg, to OMGH, Attention: Chief of Intelligence, Subject: Monthly 
Political Activity Report, 3 June 1948; OMGH to Nationaldemokratische Partei, Marburg, 
Subject: Issuance of Permanent License, 23 July 1948, OMGUS Papers.. 

8? OMG, Marburg, to OMGH, Attention: Chief, Intelligence Division, Subject: In- 
formation Report No. 360—Political. Denasification or Renazification in LK-SK Mar- 
burg, 14 Dec. 1948, OMGUS Papers. The exact figures reported were 129 politically in- 
criminated out of a total payroll of 462. The figures are for the city administration, the 
police department, the city savings bank, the school administration and the city power 
company. See also Oberbiirgermeister Bleek to Militérregierung, Subject: Meldung aller 
Bediensteten, die Mitglied der NSDAP oder ihrer Gliederungen waren, with enclosures, 
20 July 1948; Oberbiirgermeister Bleek to Militérregierung, Subject: Bedienstete der 
Stadtverwaltung einschliesslich der nachgeordneten Dienststellen, die in Gruppe ITI oder 
IV des Befreiungsgesetzes eingereiht worden sind, 3 Dec. 1948, Stadtkreis Marburg 
Papers. 
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who were likewise incriminated.®* Furthermore, the Denazification Division of 
OMGH estimated that in 1948 about half the Hessian high government em- 
ployees were persons who had been affected by the Law for Liberation. 

The positive objective of denazification, to provide conditions under which 
a more democratic life could grow and flourish, proved even harder of achieve- 
ment in Marburg, in the short run. Among the many reasons for failure, in 
Marburg none seems more important than the mistaken American belief that 
if given a measure of freedom and local self-government, without Nazi inter- 
ference, Germans at the grass-roots level would emulate the American self- 
image: they would demand individual rights and assume individual responsi- 
bilities, willingly eliminate Nazis and other anti-democratic elements, but not 
initiate radical economic changes. Most Marburgers instead chose an indifferent 
(ohne mich) attitude toward public affairs. They cast their ballots—diligently 
and religiously—while referring to themselves in conversations and letters to 
the editor as voting cattle (Sittmmvieh), and otherwise left public affairs to the 
political experts. In Marburg those political experts were the conservative, 
middle-class, protestant political party leaders who were more interested in 
preserving a “political, economic, social and cultural system much older than 
Nazism” than in promoting a legal revolution of society and politics. 

* OMG, Marburg, to OMGH, Attention: Chief, Intelligence Division, Subject: In- 
formation Report No. 360—Political. Denazification or Renazification in LK-SK Mar- 
burg, 14 Dec, 1948, OMGUS Papers; Landrat to Militérregierung, 30 July 1948; 3 Aug. 
1948, Landkreis Marburg Papers. The practice of dismissing incumbents to make room 
for previously dismissed officials became so widespread in Hessen that in October 1947 the 
detachments were ordered to report to higher headquarters each instance in which a 
capable, qualified person was dismissed to make room for a former removal. OMGH, 
Denazification Division, Subject: Dismissal of Politically Clear Individuals, 28 Oct. 1947, 
OMGUS Papers. Article 131 of the Bonn Constitution makes it legally possible to rein- 
state the former removals with full rights and privileges. 

3 OMGH, Denazification Division, to OMGH, Executive Officer, Subject: Office 
Memorandum, 27 April 1948, OMGUS Papers. 
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The North Atlantio Treaty is unique among alliances in embodying a degree 
of peacetime military integration, strategic collaboration, and political coopera- 
tion that few wartime coalitions have achieved. This unprecedented degree of 
interdependence constitutes a great part of NATO’s strength but also a great 
part of NATO’s problems—especially those that spring from the dual task of 
combining the external security with the internal collaboration of its members. 
Certain military and political developments that were not foreseen when the 
alliance was created have seriously aggravated these problems, The prospect of 
several allies acquiring independent nuclear capabilities challenges the basic 
foundation of the alliance and calls for a reappraisal of its underlying assump- 
tions. 

I. THH MILITARY CORE 


This paper discusses the military strategic sources of NATO’s problems. It 
assumes that NATO is pre-eminently a defensive military alliance and that it 
must be judged strong or impotent by the extent to which it gives assurance 
of advancing the security of its members. To be sure, some of its serious prob- 
lems are in the political realm—especially those that involve political differ- 
ences among the allies outside Europe, different approaches among the allies 
to the political issues in the center of Europe, and competition for power and 
prestige within the alliance. But NATO’s most crucial difficulties, whether they 
take a political or a military form, originate in the impact of military strategic 
problems upon the core of mutual security interests, the promotion of which is, 
after all, the main justification for the alliance. 

It is true, as many have observed, that NATO has come to be “more than a 
purely military alliance.” It is a center of coalition diplomacy vis-à-vis the 
Soviet bloc and a multilateral framework for inter-allied diplomacy. Psycho- 
logically and politically, although not technically, it provides the underpinning 
of Western economic collaboration. But if NATO’s inner core of mutual se- 
curity interests loses its vitality, its non-military roles will suffer correspond- 
ingly; and no extension of political consultation or economic cooperation within 
the organization will bring about its regeneration. If NATO fails to perform its 
security function, its other functions will not matter. 


ll. THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL TASES OF STRATEGY 
The vitality of NATO’s core of mutual security interests is a function, pri- 
marily, of allied collaboration in military strategy.' But strategic collaboration 


* A paper read at the 1959 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., September 10-12, 1959. 
1 By “military strategy” I mean the over-all plan in accordance with which the alliance 
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is a complex political as well as military task; therefore, neither national nor 
coalition strategy can reflect a purely strategic logic. National military strategy 
affects, and is therefore affected by, many pressing domestic political, economic, 
and institutional demands—especially where strategy impinges upon public 
expenditures, individual taxes, and the conscription of manpower. Coalition 
strategy adds to these domestic pressures the complications of foreign pressures, 
which spring from the requirement that a number of nations of various inter- 
ests, foreign policies, and levels of power collaborate in a common plan. The 
extraordinarily speculative character of strategic calculations under present 
technological conditions—when nuclear weapons have not been tested on the 
battlefield, when their unrestricted use would destroy the rational relationship 
between force and policy, and when security depends so largely upon the im- 
ponderable psychology of nuclear deterrence—renders military strategy all the 
more responsive to domestic and foreign pressures not directly related to 
strategic requirements. 

Every viable defensive alliance must reconcile the requirements of external 
security with those of internal cohesion. Since allies, even under the pressure 
of war, seldom see the requirements of security in the same way, an alliance 
must permit concessions to the needs of cohesion in order to reap the benefits of 
collective security—but without, of course, undermining security in the process. 
This delicate military-political task is particularly significant in NATO, be- 
cause NATO, unlike the simple bilateral guarantee pacts that are common in 
history, is a multilateral alliance exacting extensive commitments and contribu- 
tions from its members in the absence of an overt or imminent military threat. 

In order to maintain a balance of incentives over liabilities in the terms of 
strategic collaboration each ally can make concessions, such as increasing its 
commitments (political and military obligations) and contributions (manpower, 
money, and materiel); or it can apply sanctions, such as decreasing them. But, 
naturally, the task of maintaining a balance of incentives in NATO has fallen 
to the most powerful ally, the United States. 

Since it is largely through the medium of strategic collaboration that the 
external and internal requirements of the alliance must be reconciled, it is not 
surprising that NATO’s military strategy contains contradictions and ambigui- 
ties that reflect the complexities of this task. It contains disparities between stat- 
ed strategic objectives and actual capabilites, apparent contradictions beween 
declaratory and operational strategy, and ambiguities in the declaratory pro- 
nouncements themselves. From one standpoint these contradictions and am- 
biguities can be regarded as the necessary price of cohesion, since they enable 


and its members utilize military resources to support security objectives. Logically, its 
components are the estimate of the nature of potential military threats and the kinds of 
contingencies in which armed force or the threat of armed force might have to be employed; 
the plans for responding to these contingencies with armed force and the methods of 
publicly declaring such plans; the determination of the military forces and capabilities 
required to support these plans; and the establishment of economic, material, and human 
contributions needed to support the forces and capabilities. 
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the allies to live with intractable dilemmas and conflicting interests, which 
might disrupt collaboration entirely if they were subjected to the exacting de- 
mands of sheer strategic logic. On the other hand, these contradictions and 
ambiguities may jeopardize cohesion by depriving the alliance of clear incen- 
tives for collaboration; and they may jeopardize external security by concealing 
crucial strategic deficiencies and rendering them tolerable. 

The complexities of reconciling the external and internal requirements of 
the alliance through the medium of military strategy are also reflected in 
significant doubts and apprehensions that revolve around four central, closely 
related strategic issues which have arisen with radical developments in mili- 
tary technology and the distribution of military power: the deterrent effect 
of America’s capacity for massive retaliation; the function of ground forces; 
the role of nuclear and conventional weapons; and the dispersion of nuclear 
weapons among the allies. These issues strike at the core of mutual security 
interests that bind NATO together as a working defensive alliance. They 
challenge its viability from the standpoint of both external security and in- 
ternal cohesion. 


NI. NATO AS AN INSTRUMENT OF AMERICAN ENTANGLEMENT” 


In order to understand how these strategic issues impinge upon NATO’s 
core of mutual security interests one must first understand the chief substance 
of those several interests; in other words, the chief purpose of the alliance in the 
eyes of its members. Primarily, the North Atlantic allies are bound together by 
their identical interest in preventing the extension of Soviet control and in- 
fluence in Europe. But why should they support this interest with an elaborate 
instrument of interdependence like NATO? Considering the extensive commit- 
ments and contributions that NATO demands, what are the persuasive se- 
curity advantages it offers its members? 

Two particular advantages have been attributed to collective military plan- 
ning and action within the framework of the North Atlantic alliance: (a) by 
binding several nations to regard an attack upon one as an attack upon all it 
creates a more credible deterrent to aggression than if each nation depended 
upon its independent military capacity; (b) by combining and utilizing the 
power of several nations more efficiently it creates a more effective defense 
against aggression. 

However, since the United States has held the great preponderance of power 
within the North Atlantic alliance, both of these alleged advantages have de- 
pended largely upon the extent to which a multilateral alliance renders Amer- 
ican power more effective as a deterrent and a defense against aggression than 
alternative bilateral or unilateral American commitments. From the beginning, 
the fundamental strength of the North Atlantic Treaty has been conceived to - 
lie in the commitment of the United States to come to the defense of Europe. 
The founders of the Treaty, conscious of America’s history of isolation, be- 
lieved that a truly entangling multilateral alliance, embodying explicit, binding 
obligations, was essential in order to make this commitment convincing to the 
nations of western Europe as well as to the Soviet Union. 
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It is precisely this basic rationale that is now called into question by strategic 
issues that were not anticipated at the beginning. Although the firm and effec- 
tive entanglement of the United States in the defense of Europe remains the 
chief substance of NATO’s core of mutual security interests, the strategic con- 
ditions for preserving the entanglement have radically changed. i 


IV. THE INITIAL PHASB 


In the initial phase of the North Atlantic alliance, before the Korean War 
and the emergence of the Soviet Union as a major nuclear power, the alliance 
reflected a clearly satisfactory distribution of benefits between the United 
States and Europe at a relatively low level of commitments and contributions 
for both. The Western European countries, economically enfeebled and politi- 
cally unstable, realized that they could not recover their strength and at the 
same time withstand the kind of Soviet pressure displayed in the Czechoslo- 
vakian coup and the Berlin blockade without American material help and the 
assurance of American military support in a showdown. The United States, 
sharing an identical interest in European recovery and security, guaranteed the 
defense of Europe through a multilateral alliance and extended military as well 
as economic assistance. In return, Europe agreed to strengthen its forces for 
the defense of Europe on the ground, in accordance with a unified strategic 
plan. The United States backed up its guarantees, in effect, by extending the 
protective umbrella of the Strategic Air Command and the atomic bomb, of 
which it enjoyed a monopoly. In return, Europe provided the bases that were 
needed to enable SAC to strike effectively at the heart of Russia. Thus, despite 
growing favor in the United States toward the Pentagon’s (or, at least, the 
Army’s and Navy’s) conception of a strong combined force-in-being, the alli- 
ance was, in effect, a guarantee pact designed to make America’s commitment 
to come to the defense of Europe convincing.* 

This guarantee pact was a suitable framework for the mutually satisfactory 
terms of collaboration at the outset. From the standpoint of European incen- 
tives it contained only one significant liability: if America’s atomie deterrent 
should fail and Russia should launch an all-out assault upon Europe, western 
Europe would be overrun and occupied before it could be liberated on the wings 
of American bombers. To counter this liability, American spokesmen repeatedly 
declared that the alliance would protect every member from Soviet occupation 
and not merely liberate her with air-atomic power; and they explicitly ac- 
knowledged that this assurance was the necessary condition for European 
collaboration.’ 

On the other hand, this declared strategic objective was not supported with 


? On the early, rather ill-defined difference within the American government between 
these two conceptions of the alliance, see James Reston’s sensitive report, New York 
Times, February 20, 1949, IV, p. 3. 

? See statements by Secretary of State Acheson, President Truman, and General 
Bradley: Hearings, North Atlantic Treaty, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 81st 
Cong., 1st Sess., p. 44; Department of State Bulletin (hereafter cited as Bulletin), XX 
(May 22, 1949), 645; XXI (August 9, 1949), 186-88; New York Times, April 6, 1949, p. 3. 
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actual capabilities, because NATO governments, despite their combined su- 
periority to the Soviet bloc in manpower, basic resources, and productive 
capacity, have never been willing to create and maintain the mobilized forces 
that would be required to prevent Russian occupation. Therefore, although the 
objective has been frequently reaffirmed, no NATO spokesman has ever been 
able to claim that it could be supported with existing forces. Indeed, the dis- 
crepancy between declaratory and operational strategy was obviously inherent 
in the strategic conditions that were openly recognized at the outset. The 
strategic conception for the “integrated defense of the North Atlantic area,” 
which the North Atlantic Council endorsed in January, 1950, and which the 
military adopted, prescribed that “the hard core of the ground power in being” 
would come from Europe.‘ And yet, along the critical front from the Swiss 
Border to the mouth of the Elbe, the disparity between Russian and Western 
effective combat-ready divisions was on the order of 125 (including 25 Russian 
divisions on the forward line) to 14; and it was generally estimated that a 
Western force of about 35 mobilized divisions and another 50 in reserve would 
be needed to defend this front. The European allies said that they were eco- 
nomically incapable of increasing their forces without American aid; but the 
American military assistance program, in accordance with the European in- 
sistence that economic recovery should be the “frst prime necessity,” proposed 
only to bring existing European forces up to strength.’ One of its most effective 
advocates, Senator Vandenberg, strenuously denied any implication that the 
program was tied to a strategy of creating forces-in-being designed to defend 
Europe in a massive land war. He regarded the alliance as a guarantee pact. 
At the same time, everyone acknowledged that a German contribution to the 
defense of Europe was unfeasible for political reasons at that time. 

By what strategic response were such limited allied ground forces expected to 
stop a Russian assault from running over Europe? The commonly stated view 
was that a relatively small European holding foree—some newspaper reports put 
the figure at 36 mobilized divisions by 1955—would keep the Russians at bay 
until the Strategic Air Command and ground forces brought up from reserve 
could come to the rescue. As the economic and financial implications of defense 
began to worry the Europeans, and as.Congress began to consider the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program of 1950, Secretary of Defense Johnson and some 
other government spokesmen added the suggestion that Europe could be de- 
fended without creating large standing armies by utilizing tactical atomic 
weapons, as well as new anti-tank and anti-aircraft weapons.’ However, Secre- 


t Testimony by General Bradley on July 29, 1949, Hearings, Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 81st Cong., lat Sess., p 71 

’ Hearings, North Atlantic Treaty, pp. 12-13, 22-24, 33. 

° Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., p. 8894; New York Times, May 11, 1949, 
p. 1. 

7 Hearings, Mutual Defense Assistance Program of 1950, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., p. 22; Hearings, To Amend the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., p. 27; New York Times, June 6, 1950, p. 3; ibid., June 8, 
1950, p. 6. 
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tary of State Acheson, while endorsing the official view of the necessity and 
feasibility of defending Europe against an all-out assault, preferred to reconcile 
European security with a tolerable level of military contributions by stressing a 
different function of allied ground forces: deterring limited aggression. Thus he 
told the House Foreign Affairs Committee in August, 1949. 


We do not believe that to discourage military aggression it is necessary to create 
western Huropean defensive forces which are by virtue of their size capable of successfully 
resisting an all-out attack. What is required is, rather, sufficient strength to make it 
impossible for an aggressor to achieve a quick and easy victory.® 


This deterrent function of allied ground forces was, perhaps, a strategic re- 
sponse that could be reconciled with the level of economic and manpower con- 
tributions the allies were willing to make; but, certainly, these contributions 
fell far short of supporting the objective of defending Europe if the deterrent 
should fail. Yet the resulting contradiction between NATO’s declaratory 
strategy and operational capabilities failed to jeopardize the cohesion of the 
alliance and probably promoted it, as long as the allies had confidence in two 
crucial strategic assumptions. One of these assumptions, based upon America’s 
monopoly of the atomic bomb, was that the United States would retaliate 
against an attack upon Europe with its strategic airpower and that, therefore, 
America’s capacity for massive retaliation would restrain Russia from pursuing 
its aims by direct military. adventures. The other assumption was that, under 
the protection of America’s air-atomic umbrella, Europe’s major task was to 
build a situation of strength, based upon the priority of economic recovery 
over defense, in order to reduce its vulnerability to the most likely Soviet 
threat, namely, indirect aggression on the Czechoslovakian model.*® But two 
developments combined to undermine confidence in these assumptions and 
challenge the adequacy of NATO’s initial strategy: the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as a nuclear power and the outbreak of the Korean War. 


V. THE IMPACT OF SOVIET NUCLEAR POWER 


The growth of the Soviet capacity to strike at the United States and its 
bases with nuclear weapons has tended to undermine allied confidence in 
America’s willingness to resort to massive retaliation in response to an attack 
upon Europe. Correspondingly, it has undermined confidence in the efficacy 
of America’s capacity for massive retaliation as a deterrent against contin- 
gencies short of a direct attack upon the United States itself. At the same time, 
it has aroused fears that if the United States did resort to massive retaliation, 
this would lead to the obliteration of Europe. Therefore, to the extent that the 
European allies depend upon America’s strategic deterrent for their security, 
they suffer the double fear that the United States may either leave them 


è Bulletin, XXI (August 8, 1949), p. 193. 

* See the recollections of George F. Kennan in Russta, the Atom, and the West (New 
York, 1967), pp. 88-91, and the contemporaneous impressions of Senator John Foster 
Dulles in the Congressional Record, 81st Cong., lat Sess., p. 13086. 
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defenseless or drag them into a suicidal war. Both fears jeopardize the cohesion 
of the alliance by striking directly at the incentives for alliance: the first, be- 
cause it undermines confidence in America’s connection with Europe; the sec- 
ond, because it increases the liabilities of Europe’s connection with the United 
States. 

The United States government learned that Russia had ended her atomic 
monopoly as early as August, 1949. However, the growth of doubts and appre- 
hensions about NATO’s dependence upon America’s capacity for massive re- 
taliation has been a gradual development, which has gained its chief impetus 
from dramatic events like the American and Soviet thermonuclear explosions 
in 1953, the contamination of the Lucky Dragon crew from the Pacific test ex- 
plosion of 1954, and, most recently, the Soviet launching of space satellites. The 
implications of the growth of Soviet nuclear capacity for NATO strategy have 
emerged even more gradually, but by 1959 a number of them had gained nota- 
bly widespread recognition in allied governments. 

One awkward implication, which runs counter to an old axiom of NATO 
strategy, is that in terms of a strategy of massive retaliation there is no sense in 
trying to protect Europe against an all-out assault, since Europe would be ob- 
literated in the resulting nuclear holocaust in any case. But although this impli- 
cation may be accepted in practice, the psychological and political disadvantage 
of acknowledging that NATO does not intend to protect every ally from the 
dreaded cycle of occupation and liberation has precluded its official acknowl- 
edgement. 

Another disturbing implication is that, as Soviet nuclear power tends to 
neutralize America’s nuclear advantage, and as the huge Soviet ground forces 
exert correspondingly greater weight in the military balance, NATO needs 
considerably larger ground forces to offset new Soviet opportunities for limited 
ageression—not excluding Korean-sized aggression—and “nuclear blackmail.” 
The State Department Policy Planning Staff reached this conclusion soon after 
Russia’s atomic explosion, and the conclusion was embodied in the National 
Security Council document NSC 68, early in 1950; but budgetary restrictions 
have prevented the government’s acting upon it, except during the Korean 
crisis. 

A third strategic implication of the growth of Soviet nuclear power is that 
NATO forces need a capacity for intermediate responses against limited ag- 
gressions in order to save the alliance from having to choose between total war 
and passive acquiescence. NATO publicly adopted this conclusion m 1957, but 
it is doubtful that the conclusion has been translated into military capabilities. 
- A further implication, which has been translated into military reality, is that, 
in proportion to NAT‘O’s inability to meet aggression by means skort of total 
war, the growth of Soviet nuclear power requires the United States io offset the 
declining credibility of her commitment to defend Europe by providing a visible 
hostage to her intentions. The five American divisions on the continent serve 


this purpose, although they were originally contributed for somewhat different 
. reasons, 
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Finally, perhaps the most important implication of all, which has gained 
force with the advance and dissemination of nuclear technology, is that the 
European allies may need their own strategic nuclear capabilities, or else an 
equitable share in the control of a common strategic nuclear capability, in 
order to escape the mounting hazard of depending upon the United States’ 
capability (which is not under NATO’s authority). 

These strategic implications, though necessarily speculative and debatable, 
are plausible conclusions, implicit in the spectacular growth of Soviet nuclear 
power. Together, they constitute a massive challenge to the external security 
and internal cohesion of the alliance. But, characteristically, their actual im- 
pact upon allied strategy has depended upon the stimuli of unanticipated 
crises, developments in military technology, and a variety of domestic and for- 
eign pressures not directly connected with long-run strategic imperatives. 
Thus the Korean War had a more immediate impact upon the original assump- 
tions of NATO strategy than the emergence of the Soviet Union as a nuclear 
power. The side-effects of that impact remain. 


Vi. THE IMPACT OF THE KORBAN WAR 


On the eve of the Korean War the North Atlantic powers were scarcely better 
prepared to resist aggression than when the alliance was formed. The North 
Korean invasion precipitated the first and last serious effort to create the kind 
of forces-in-being that might support a “forward strategy” capable of pre- 
venting Soviet troops from overrunning Europe.’ 

_ This effort reflected a radical change in allied estimates of the Russian threat. 
The North Korean attack seemed to discredit the prevailing assumption that 
America’s massive retaliatory capacity would deter the Russians from under- 
taking direct military adventures. “The attack upon Korea,” President Tru- 
man announced, “makes it plain beyond all doubt that communism has passed 
beyond the use of subversion to conquer independent nations and will use armed 
invasion and war.’ In retrospect, one must doubt the wisdom of interpreting a 
satellite attack upon a peripheral strategic position, which the United States 
had excluded from her “defensive perimeter’ and from which she had with- 
drawn her troops, as indicating an imminent Russian attack on Western 
Europe. But in the absence of any reliable test of a potential aggressor’s inten- 
tions, estimates are bound to reflect hopeful assumptions in times of relatively 
low tension and pessimistic assumptions during overt crises, depending upon 
the margin of safety governments may tolerate in adjusting defense policies to 
competing domestic pressures. 

In accordance with this revised estimate of the Russian threat, the United 
States undertook a “crash” rearmament program and urged its allies to do 


10 The North Atlantic Council, meeting in New York on September 15, 1950, agreed 
to adopt a “forward strategy” that would resist aggression as far eastward as possible. 
Lord Ismay, NATO: The First Five Years, 1949-1964 (Paris, 1954), p. 32. SHAPE planners 
developed the forward strategy after the Headquarters was established in 1951. 

u Statement on June 27, 1950, Bulletin, XXIII (July 3, 1950), p. 5. 
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likewise. President Truman proclaimed that “the key element in the defense of 
Europe is the ability to hold on the ground.’ Secretary of State Acheson 
echoed military opinion in declaring that defense policies should be based on 
Soviet capabilities rather than on what one might surmise about Soviet in- 
tentions; and by this measurement, he said, “it is evident that a forced draft on 
a very large scale is required” in order to translate the potential strength of the 
free nations into defense-in-being with the greatest speed.“ Accordingly, the 
original priority of economic recovery over a military buildup in Europe was 
reversed. This severely tested the prevailing assumption that Europe could 
attain an adequate level of preparedness without sacrificing economic progress 
and standards of living. It was a decisive blow to the original balance of benefits 
and liabilities within allied strategy. 

This blow was accompanied by major structural and political alterations in 
the alliance. In 1951 NATO was formally transformed from a guarantee 
pact to an integrated defensive force-in-being, with the creation of a central 
headquarters (SHAPE) and a supreme allied Commander (General Eisen- 
hower), commanding national divisions of troops, air forces, and the supporting 
bases and logistics, or “infrastructure.” The Korean crisis also precipitated 
America’s decision to seek a West German contribution—a decision which, - 
however disturbing to allied cohesion, was indispensable to the support of a 
forward strategy. In July, 1951, General Eisenhower, acting in his newly created 
capacity as Supreme Allied Commander, endorsed an integrated European 
army as the vehicle for making a German contribution politically acceptable. 
Prodded by American pressure, the six European members of NATO subse- 
quently agreed to the integration of twelve German divisions within a European 
Defense Community. However, the failure of France to ratify this agreement 
postponed Germany’s membership in NATO until October, 1954, under the 
less radical but no less unprecedented military integration embodied in the Paris 
Agreements. These structural and political alterations gave the alliance a 
greater military potential, but they also burdened it with a greater task of 
strategic collaboration. 

To stimulate the rearmament of Europe, the United States was prepared to 
make concessions as well as to apply pressure. Thus she promised to increase 
the number of her continental divisions from two to about six, primarily as a 
token of her firm commitment and as a morale-booster, intended to encourage 
the European allies to rearm themselves. 

Yet despite the new structural and political conditions of strategic collabora- 
tion and the radical increases in allied military contributions that were now 
considered essential, the declared strategic function of allied forces remained 
the same. Secretary Acheson, explaining allied strategy to Congress, again ex- 
pounded the deterrent function of ground forces against minor attacks. But he 


u New York Times, May 25, 1951, p. 4. 

3 ‘Testimony on August 30, 1950, asking for additional Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program appropriations, the largest portion of which was intended for NATO countries. 
Bulletin, XXIL (September 11, 1950), p. 487. 
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also continued to justify ground forces in terms of preventing Europe, in the 
event of an attack, “from having to go through another occupation and 
hberation’’;“ and American military testimony confirmed this as an essential 
and feasible goal. 

However, as the immediate impact of the North Korean invasion wore off, 
there followed a rapid decline in allied incentives for strategic collaboration at 
the high level of commitments and contributions that Acheson’s reaffirmation 
of NATO’s strategic function stressed. Consequently, In European eyes the 
value of the alliance reverted primarily to that of a guarantee pact. But the 
United States, instead of remaining content with the original discrepancy be- 
tween declaratory and operational strategy, now pressed for the fulfilment of 
high force goals in accordance with her conception of NATO as a large in- 
tegrated force-in-being. This difference of emphasis between the United States 
and her European allies became a predominant feature of every strategic 
problem. Accordingly, as the fear of a Soviet attack on Europe declined, NATO 
strategy became more responsive to a combination of domestic political con- 
siderations and the assumed requirements of allied cohesion and less responsive 
to military estimates of the hard requirements of external security. 


Vil. THE AFTERMATH OF THE KOREAN WAR 


The effort to build up allied ground forces reached its apparent zenith at 
Lisbon in February, 1952, when the NATO Council accepted the European 
Defense Community as the best means of securing a German defense contribu- 
tion and fixed a goal of 50 divisions (about half of which would constitute a 
readily mobilized reserve) by the end of 1952 and a provisional goal of 96 di- 
visions by the “year of maximum danger” in 1954." (Neither goal included 
Greek and Turkish troops.) Official statements indicated that the strategic 
function of these projected forces remained unchanged.” 

However, if it was not clear before the Lisbon conference that NATO was 
unwilling to rearm on a major scale, it soon became evident afterward, as all 
NATO governments, with Great Britain in the forefront, began to relax their 
defense efforts, pointing to the economic dislocations caused by rearmament, 


4 Hearings, Assignment of Ground Forces of the United States to Duty in the European 
Area, Senate Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services, 82d Cong., Lst Sess., 
pp. 79, 80, 106-7. 

4 The concept of the “year of maximum danger,” although never more than a guide 
line for rearmament, was based upon a calculation of the time by which Russia would 
acquire sufficient atomic capacity to be in a position to utilize her numerical superiority in 
mobilized manpower for exerting intensive political or even military pressure—a concept 
that had been reflected in NSC 68. See General Bradley’s, General Vandenberg’s, and 
General Twining’s explanations in Hearings, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1968, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 82d Cong., 2d Bess., pp. 332-34, 385. 

16 See General Gruenther’s statement in Hearings, Mutual Security Act of 1968, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 82d Congress, 2d Sess., p. 218; also, General 
Eisenhower's statement as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, First Annual Report 
(Paris: SHAPE, 1952), p. 27. 
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abandoning the year-of-maximum-danger formula in favor ofthe “long pull,” 
undertaking economic retrenchment, stretching out force goals into the future, 
and reducing manpower or shortening the terms of conscription. 

Only a perpetuation of the fears of imminent danger aroused by the North 
Korean attack could have provided sufficient incentive for the allies to have 
made anything like the level of contributions agreed to at the Lisbon confer- 
ence. But with the stalemate in Korea and the beginning of truce talks in July, 
1951, allied governments, notwithstanding official NATO insistence that the 
Soviet threat had not diminished, returned to their original low estimate of the 
likelihood of Soviet or satellite ae attacks on, Europe.!’ Insofar as the 
military threat to Europe was proclaimed, the United States—and especially its 
military leaders—carried the burden of the argument. Although allied govern- 
ments continued anxiously to seek America’s reaffirmations of her determina- 
tion to protect Europe at the Elbe, they were far more concerned with internal 
economic and political problems—or, as in the case of French involvements in 
Indochina and Algeria, with their own security problems outside Europe— 
than with an hypothetical assault upon Europe. The death of Stalin and 
Russia’s concentration upon a tactic of ‘peaceful coexistence” in Europe made 
the likelihood of such an assault seam even more remote and gave credence to 
the supposition that the main thrust of Communist power had shifted to the 
non-military realm and to areas outside Europe. 

Moreover, it seemed that NATO might virtually have achieved a force that 
was sufficient to deter the only kind of direct aggression that European govern- 
ments took seriously: a quick, limited fatt accompli. By 1954 NATO’s western 
European forces became stabilized at about 25 nominally combat-ready divi- 
sions (before France withdrew four divisions in 1956 to fight in Algeria and 


Great Britain withdrew 2} divisions after her defense revision in 1957), backed 


by about the same number of under-strength reserve divisions. Although this 
force was incapable of defending Europe against a major Russian assault, as 
successive Supreme Commanders conceded, it did seem adequate to deter the 
kind of limited aggression that Acheson had envisaged. 

As long as NATO forces seemed capable of deterring these lesser threats, 
the European allies were inclined to rely on the United States to deter any 
larger threats. As long as NATO strategy depended so overwhelmingly upon 
deterring a major Soviet aggression by a capacity for massive retaliation, which 
required fantastically destructive and expensive weapons that only the United 
States could afford, there seemed to be no compelling reason for the European 
allies to construct a larger ground force. 


7 Bee, for example, statements by Prime Minister Churchill on December 6, 1951, 
Parl. Deb. (H.C.), vol. 494, p. 2592, and by the fortheoming Secretary of State, Dulles, 
on February 16, 1952, in the Congressional Record, 82d Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 1800-02, later 
repeated in office in a statement to the North Atlantic Council, New York Times, December 
16, 1955, p. 1, and in Congressional testimony in May, 1956, Hearings, Mutual Security 
Appropriations for 1967, Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 84th 
Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 4, 5, 13. 
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In these circumstances, a difference between the dominant European and 
American conceptions of the alliance, which had been developing even before 
the Korean war, became more apparent. From the American standpoint NATO 
was an instrument for building an integrated force-in-being that would redress 
the military balance with Russia; but from the standpoint of her European 
allies the alliance remained, primarily, a means of firmly committing the United 
States to their defense, while their military contributions were intended more 
to preserve the American commitment than to provide for the common defense. 

Only extraordinary American concessions or sanctions, such as a massive 
increase in economic aid or the threat of withdrawing troops, might have in- 
duced the European allies to subordinate their domestic economic and social 
goals to the stated requirements of defense. America’s continuation of economic 
end military assistance, although at a reduced level, may be considered a neces- 
gary concession to allied military collaboration. And -Secretary Dulles’s sug- 
gestion of an “agonizing reappraisal’ of American policy if France failed to 
ratify the EDC treaty was certainly intended as a sanction. But the United 
States did not resort to more drastic incentives. 

Furthermore, in its own defense policies the American government did not 
get an example calculated to inspire European defense efforts. Despite her 
greater stress upon NATO as an integrated military force, the United States, 
still regarding the defense of Europe on the ground as primarily a European 
responsibility, was no more inclined than her relatively hard-pressed allies 
to support the common defense at the sacrifice of her domestic standard of 
living. On the contrary, her own defense policies provided a persuasive example 
of the strategic formula for economic retrenchment. The new Republican 
edministration promised to provide maximum security at minimum cost by 
reverting to the pre-Korean strategy of an overwhelming reliance upon the 
Ceterrent effect of America’s capacity for massive retaliation. This formula was 
to prove increasingly popular in allied governments as the prospect of sub- 
stituting nuclear firepower for manpower gleamed brighter. It received dramat- 
ic endorsement in 1957 when the British government, following a trend clearly 
foreshadowed in 1955—Churchill had then declared Britain’s decision to ac- 
cuire an independent nuclear retaliatory capacity—announced that it had 
decided, in response to economic imperatives, “to revise not merely the size, 
kut the whole character of the defense plan” by depending primarily upon 
its own as well as America’s strategic deterrent and by cutting back the British 
Army of the Rhine.!* 

The net result of these military and political developments was that NATO 
remained overwhelmingly dependent upon the deterrent effect of America’s 


18 Statement on Defense, 1957; see also, Statement on Defense, 1966 and Churchill’s 
speech to the House of Commons on March 1, 1955, in Parl. Deb (H.C.), vol. 537, pp. 
1394-1905. Churchill evidently made a fundamental strategic decision to bring military 
policies into balance with economic limitations by relying more heavily on strategic sir- 
power and nuclear weapons in 1952, soon after coming to office. See Charles Murphy’s 
articles in Fortune: January, 1953, pp. 80 ff., and December, 1953, pp. 77 f. 
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capacity for massive retaliation as the rapid growth of Soviet nuclear power 
undermined the credibility of America’s commitment to defend Europe at the 
cost of total war. While the growth of Soviet nuclear power began to impress 
upon the allies the liabilities of a monistic strategy, the trend of military 
capabilities ran directly contrary to strategic pluralism. 

In effect, the failure of the allies to create a larger and more diversified 
capacity for ground resistance left NATO forces in the position of a “‘trip-wire”’ 
against anything but the most limited military threat. That is, insofar as 
NATO forces were incapable of withstanding military assaults, they would 
serve chiefly as the device for touching off massive retaliation, although it was 
never clear why this device would be needed to indicate an all-out assault. In 
the aftermath of the Lisbon conference this ‘‘trip-wire’’ or “plate-glass” con- 
ception gained some favor unofficially, but its obvious defect from the stand- 
point of eliciting European collaboration precluded its official adoption and, in 
fact, required its repeated repudiation. 

As the prospect of NATO’s achieving an enlarged forward “shield” grew 
more remote, the burden upon the existing forces as a symbol and assurance of 
European-American interdependence became more pressing. Increasingly, the 
European allies regarded their contributions to these forces as primarily a 
concession to American collaboration, while the United States acknowledged 
the enhanced psychological significance of her contribution as a hostage to her 
NATO obligations. Thus the chief purpose of America’s five continental divi- 
sions continued to be the maintenance of allied cohesion, but their specific 
function changed from starting a spiral of confidence that would lead Europe 
to build its own defenses to reversing a spiral of declining confidence by re- 
assuring Europe that the United States would not abandon Europe and with- 
draw to Fortress America. 


VIL. THE ADOPTION OF TACTICAL NUCLEAR WHAPONS 


By 1954 the growth of Russia’s air-nuclear capacity had aroused significant 
apprehensions in the United States over a strategic contradiction—the discrep- 
ancy between NATO’s declaratory strategy of defending every member on the 
ground and NATO’s actual military capabilities—which had been a perfectly 
satisfactory price of collaboration to everyone at the outset. Confronted with 
this discrepancy, American and NATO spokesmen reaffirmed that the defense 
of Europe without the devastation or occupation of any ally was an indis- 
pensable objective;!® but now, under American leadership, NATO embraced 
tactical nuclear weapons as the means of supporting this objective at a level of 
economic and manpower contributions the allies were willing to pay. How- 
ever, contrary to original hopes, this strategic expedient, rather than solving 
the problem of reconciling NATO’s external and internal requirements, has 
compounded it by increasing NATO’s dependence upon a nuclear response. 

18 See, for example, statements by President Eisenhower and Supreme Allied Com- 


mander General Norstad. Bulletin, XXX (April 26, 1964), p. 619; XXXVI (February 18, 
1957), p. 254. 
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In the spring and summer of 1954 SHAPE military planners, echoing a de- 
cision already reached in American defense policies, announced that a SHAPE 
study showed that it was both necessary and feasible for NATO to base its 
strategy on the use of tactical nuclear weapons in order to redress the imbalance 
between. Soviet and Western ground forces and defend Europe against an all- 
out atiack.*° Field Marshal Montgomery declared that NATO had reached 
“the point of no return as regards the use of atomic and thermonuclear weapons 
in a hot war.”?! Subsequently, the North Atlantic Council agreed that NATO 
should plan on using nuclear weapons against conventional attacks; and, on 
this basis, it reduced the ground forces target from fifty to thirty divisions. 
Secretary of State Dulles hailed this decision as for the first time providing the 
means of supporting a forward strategy that could protect western Europe from 
invasion and throw the aggressor back “at the threshold.’™ 

However, since 1954, tactical nuclear weapons have not lived up-to their 
original promise as a solution to NATO’s strategic problems. There is grave 
doubt that the relatively small NATO forces using tactical nuclear weapons - 
could protect Europe from the larger Soviet forces using tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, or that there would be anything left of European civilization if they tried. 
There is less confidence than before that tactical nuclear weapons permit sig- 
nificant economies in mobilized manpower. Although government spokesmen in 
1959 continued to justify reduction of ground forces with the argument that 
nuclear firepower substitutes for manpower, the United States Army concluded 
that nuclear warfare will require more manpower than conventional warfare.™ 
Certainly, the development and production of these weapons have been any- 
thing but economical in monetary terms. They have, in fact, been so expensive 
as to arouse considerable military concern that concentration upon nuclear 
armament has virtually deprrved NATO of an effective conventional capabil- 
ity. NATO’s growing dependence upon a nuclear response, in turn, jeopardizes 
allied collaboration, especially when the United States retains exclusive control 
of the nuclear warheads. For even if a nuclear war could be limited from the 
American and Russian standpoint—a thesis which has won no more acceptance 
among allied or NATO officials than among Soviet spokesmen—it threatens to 
be a total disaster for the allies in the battle zone. 

These second thoughts about tactical nuclear weapons have led NATO to 
emphasize their utility more as a deterrent than as a defense against aggres- 
sion. But, at the same time, the growing consciousness of the penalties of nu- 


20 New York Times, April 25, 1954, p. 27; January 8, 1954, p. 2; July 25, 1954, p. 1; 
August 14, 1954, p. 3; Bulletin, XX XI (October 18, 1954), pp. 562-66. 

n Journal of the Royal United Service Institute, XCIX (November, 1954), pp. 507-23. 

43 New York Times, December 22, 1954, p. 4. 

% Testimony of Assistant Secretary of Defense McNeil and Secretary of Defense 
McElroy in Hearings, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1969, House Committee 
on Appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 369, 378. New York Times, March 14, 1958, 
p. 1; October 27, 1958, p. 1. The chief factors supporting this conclusion were said to be the 
higher casualty rate, the greater depth of the battle line, and the more complex logistics 
required. 
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clear war has depreciated the credibility of a tactical nuclear response to a 
conventional attack in Western eyes and, one may speculate, in Soviet eyes 
also. Of course, this depreciation has been expressed more openly in private 
discussions and independent publications than in official statements. Neverthe- 
less, the British government has already gone quite far in explicitly qualifying 
the threat of nuclear response. It has acknowledged that neither strategic nor 
tactical nuclear weapons would necessarily be used against conventional aggres- 
sions in Europe that were not “major, full-scale attacks,” although it has re- 
fused to define the contingencies between a major attack and a small border 
incident in which nuclear or conventional weapons might be used, lest this in- 
vite piecemeal conventional aggression.™ 

In 1959 the American government still professed to rely as heavily as ever 
upon the threat of nuclear warfare to deter a conventional attack in Europe, 
while it recognized no possibility of a limited nuclear war. Thus in March, 
1959, President Eisenhower, referring to the Berlin crisis, based his confidence 
in America’s capacity to deter a local threat on the proposition that the West 
would not fight a ground war in Europe but might have to fight a nuclear war, 
even though it would be so disastrous as to be “self-defeating.” Indeed, the 
government refrained from discussing the possibility of war in Europe at all 
except in terms of a conflict involving direct Soviet intervention, which it de- 
clared would result in a general nuclear war.?? On the other hand, Secretary of 
State Herter expressed a far more qualified view when he told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on April 21, 1959, that the West would not be 
justified in conducting a nuclear war in the initial stages of a Russian attack 
before making sure that the Russians were carrying it to the point of an all-out 
war, and that the President would not involve the United States m an all-out 
nuclear war “unless the facts showed that we were in danger of devastation 


“ Parl. Deb. (H.C.), vol. 587 (1955), pp. 2182-83; vol. 549 (1956), p. 1035; vol: 564 
(1957), pp. 1765, 1766; vol. 583 (1958), pp. 395, 410. It is significant that in 1958 even 
Field Marshal Montgomery was stating, albeit in retirement, that when both sides 
achieved “nuclear sufficiency” in due course, the West would not commit suicide by using 
its nuclear deterrent against a minor Russian aggression with conventional forces. Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institute, CIII (November 1958), pp. 468-87. 

2 Neither Secretary Dulles nor any other official spokesman followed up the hint, 
which Dulles introduced in an article in 1957, that nuclear weapons now “need not involve 
vast destruction and widespread harm to humanity” and that “in the future it may thus 
be feasible to place less reliance upon deterrence of vast retaliatory power.” Foreign 
Affatrs, Vol. 36, (October 1957), p. 31. 

% New York Times, March 12, 1959, p. 12. 

£ Bee Secretary of Defense McElroy’s statement of this position in Hearings, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1969, pp. 370, 378, 389. Both President Eisenhowers 
and Secretary McElroy’s positions were in distinct contrast to the testimony of Army 
Chief of Staff General Maxwell D. Taylor in March, 1959. General Taylor saw “many 
situations short of general war” in Western Europe in which he could “visualize attack 
by satellites alone.” In such situations, he said, the United States might engage in “rather 
prolonged operations of the conventional type.” Hearings, Major Defense Matters, 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 50, 56-57. 
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ourselves.”?8 And this tacit depreciation of NATO’s nuclear threat is rein- 
forced by the more extreme statement of Vice Admiral Charles R. Brown in 
October, 1958, before taking over command of Allied forces in southern Europe, 
that in the “not far future,” when both the United States and Russia would 
have operational ICBM’s, “I would not recommend the use of any atomic 
weapon no matter how small,” since even small atomic weapons would bring 
on a nuclear holocaust.?® 

Therefore, one can reasonably conclude that, even though tactical nuclear 
weapons may be a perfectly effective supplement to strategic nuclear weapons 
as a deterrent against less-than-major aggressions in Europe, they do not re- 
lieve the alliance of legitimate doubts and apprehensions that spring from 
NATO’s dependence upon an admittedly suicidal response, the credibility of 
which Western spokesmen themselves have called into question. Consequently, 
shere has been increasing sentiment for remedying or, at least, ameliorating this 
predicament by enlarging and diversifying the capabilities of NATO’s “Shield,” 
or forward line. 


IX. NEW EMPHASIS ON NATO’S SBIBLD 


Supreme Allied Commander General Norstad has made the most complete 
official statement of the case for NATO’s shield. In appealing for forward 
ground forces of thirty divisions, he has described three functions of the shield.*° 
Two of these functions have been recognized in official statements from the 
peginning, although the second is now assigned a relatively higher priority than 
before: (a) to protect all NATO territory against major aggression by holding 
an attack until the total weight of retaliatory power can be brought to bear; 
(b) to deter a border incident or a limited probing action by making it clear to 
the potential aggressor that “he would have to use substantial force to breach 
the shield, an act he knows would bring down upon him the full weight of the 
deterrent, including our heavy strategic power.” 

NATO’s present shield—nominally twenty-one divisions—is probably ade- 
‘quate for the second function, but it is doubtful that thirty divisions would be 
sufficient to support the first. However, the third function that Norstad has 
described is more specifically designed to meet the requirements of external 
security and internal cohesion in the face of Russia’s emergence as a full-fledged 


38 New York Times, April 21, 1959, p. 1. This view is in accordance with General 
Norstad’s statement before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on April 6, 1959, that 
NATO “would deal with any situation that could be dealt with, with conventional weap- 
ons, if possible.’ Hearings, Mutual Security Act of 1969, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 86th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 466. 

29 New York Times, October 8, 1958, p. 12. 

3 Ibid., June 25, 1956, p. 22; Bulletin, XXXVI (February 18, 1957), 251-55; XKXXVII 
‘December 16, 1957), 952-55; “The Sword and the Shield of NATO,” Army, VIII (De- 
cember, 1957), 44-47; Hearings, Mutual Securtiy Act of 1968, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 85th Cong., 2d Bess., pp. 185 ff.; Hearings, Mutual Security Appropriations for 
1959, Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d Bess., 
pp. 564-65; Hearings, Mutual Security Act of 1969, pp. 445-47, 466. 
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nuclear power; and it constitutes a rational justification for the minimum 
force envisioned. The shield, General Norstad has said, must provide new mili- 
tary and political flexibility, and it must relieve the allies of having to choose 
between total war and passive acquiescence, by enabling NATO to respond to 
“less than ultimate incidents with something other than massive retaliation” 
—with “some intermediate means.” If NATO depends exclusively upon mas- 
sive retaliation, Norstad has warned, the alliance will dissolve and we will be 
‘‘piecemealed to death.” 

Yet General Norstad has stopped far short of extending this third function 
to its full logic; for, like spokesmen of American defense policies, he has point- 
edly denied that a limited war is possible in the NATO area, and he has em- 
phasized that the shield forces “can no longer be considered as ‘conventional 
forces,’ ” although they retain a ‘residual conventional capacity.” Therefore, 
he envisages military and political flexibility chiefly in terms of NATO's ability 
to hold a limited probing action—by conventional means, if possible—long 
enough to “force a conscious decision on the part of the Russians that they 
either will or will not go to war” and to compel them to weigh the costs of the 
total war that would result from an affirmative decision. 

Thus, on the one hand, the Supreme Commander has recognized that 
NATO’s dependence on America’s threat of massive retaliation has become too 
dangerous from the standpoint of allied security and cohesion. But, on the 
other hand, he has conceded that, as a supplement to massive retaliation, 
NATO is compelled by the minimum number of troops it is willing to raise 
and support to rely primarily upon the deterrent effect of a nuclear ground 
force that is designed only to hold an attack until the full weight of retaliatory 
power is brought to bear. In order to relieve NATO of the choice between oblit- 
eration and occupation, still implicit in this reformulation of what remains 
essentially a deterrent strategy of massive retaliation, he recognizes the im- 
portance of an alternative intermediate response; but, lest he diminish the 
deterrent value of the nuclear forces upon which NATO primarily depends, he 
denies the possibility of » limited war or of a conventional response beyond a 
brief holding action. . 

This strategy has not succeeded in satisfying the conflicting demands for 
increased deterrence at less risk, as well as defense against limited and major 
aggressions if deterrence fails—all at no greater cost in money and men. No 
strategy can. But, perhaps, General Norstad’s is the wisest strategic formula 
given the limited contributions that NATO can expect to receive from its 
members. Moreover, if Germany fulfilled its force-level goal of twelve divisions, 
if France returned her four divisions in Algeria, and if Great Britain restored 
the two it withdrew, NATO might finally have almost the thirty divisions that 
Norstad has called a minimum, instead of the present twenty-one under- 
manned divisions, which leave NATO’s shield at a dangerous disparity of 
about four-to-one compared to the Soviet-and-satellite forward line. 

Still one must doubt that the balance of incentives over liabilities conveyed 
in Norstad’s formula is sufficient to obtain even this minimum ground force 
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with an adequate conventional as well as nuclear capability. Perhaps an explicit 
statement of NATO’s willingness to fight a limited conventional war in Europe 
would provide the missing rational incentive. But, aside from the questionable 
impact of such a statement on the deterrent effect of NATO’s nuclear forces, 
an explicit formulation of an enlarged conventional-war function for NATO’s 
shield would be unconvincing and dangerously misleading if it were not sup- 
ported by actual capabilities. And, considering the demonstrated allied re- 
luctance to increase military contributions except under the fear of imminent 
aggression, the prospect of a marginal increase in security against seemingly 
improbable limited aggressions in Europe, which would be admittedly difficult 
to resist on a limited basis or to confine to tolerable levels of local destruction, 
is not likely to inspire the allies to make the sacrifices in money and manpower 
that are needed to create and maintain a truly dual-capability force of thirty 
devisions. Perhaps, in these circumstances, an agreement on the limitation and 
control of an acceptable ratio of NATO and non-NATO forces in Central 
Europe is more promising than a buildup of NATO forces, which would proba- 
bly be countered by a Communist buildup in any case. However, as of now, 
the fact remains that, while Russia’s growing nuclear capacity has undermined 
confidence in the reliability and efficacy of America’s capacity for massive re- 
taliation to deter anything less than a direct attack upon the United States, 
NATO has not developed a convincing strategy for defending its members 
against either limited or major aggressions, without obliterating them, at a 
cost they are willing to pay. 

General Norstad’s formulation of NATO strategy recognizes that, militarily 
and psychologically, America’s participation in the defense of Europe has be- 
come more important than ever, with the growth of Soviet nuclear power. It 
also recognizes that the strategic conditions for maintaining effective American- 
European collaboration have become vastly more demanding with the enlarged 
significance of NATO’s forward shield. If Western Europe were so strong and 
so integrated as to be capable of performing the functions of both NATO’s 
sword and shield by itself, there would be no need for American-European 
strategic collaboration, and NATO could be superseded. But this does not seem 
to be a practical prospect—politically, economically, or militarily—in the fore- 
seeable future. 


X. NUCLEAR DIFFUSION 


Considering the perplexities of resolving conflicting and contradictory de- 
mands within a common military strategy requiring an unprecedented level 
of peacetime contributions and interdependence, it is not surprising that NATO 
strategy no longer conveys to its members the simple, compelling core of mu- 
tual security interests that it embodied at the outset. Consequently, some allies 
are increasingly receptive to political and military courses that promise to 
enhance their security by more radical means than delicate adjustments in the 
terms of strategic collaboration. Two courses are particularly attractive: (1) a 
political agreement with the Soviet Union, leading to military disengagement, 
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and (2) acquisition of an independent nuclear capability. Neither course is, 
per se, an alternative to NATO; but both have crucial implications for NATO 
strategy, which impinge upon the basic military and political foundation of the 
alliance. 

In order to appraise the implications for allied security and collaboration, of 
several allies seeking independent nuclear—and especially strategic nuclear-— 
capabilities, one must first understand the reasons that may lead other allies to 
follow Great Britain’s course in escaping exclusive reliance .upon America’s 
nuclear power. The decisive incentives would seem to be the following: (a) to 
obtain a more effective deterrent to military threats against which the United 
States cannot be relied upon to respond with its own nuclear power; (b) to gain 
greater protection against “nuclear blackmail’’—that is, against various forms 
of Soviet political pressure backed by the threat of Soviet nuclear power; (c) to 
facilitate the pursuit of political positions that the United States is not willing to 
support at the risk of nuclear war; (d) to achieve greater bargaining power 
-~ vis-à-vis the United States and.other allies in diplomatic undertakings; (e) to 
enhance the general prestige and status of the nation; (f) to rationalize econ- 
omies in other military expenditures, especially mobilized manpower, by offer- 
ing the public more security at a tolerable cost. How strong are these incentives, 
and what is their rational justification?’ 

Are there circumstances in which an ally’s nuclear response would be more 
credible to the Soviet Union than America’s response? One cannot know how 
the Kremlin might appraise the threat of such a response; but if its appraisal 
accurately gauged the calculations of allied powers, an ally would enhance its 
deterrent power only under circumstances in which it would be more willing 
than the United States to use that power, providing that it could convince the 
Soviet Union that she would receive unacceptable costs.*! By this criterion it 
is not plausible that an independent nuclear capability would enhance an ally’s 
deterrent power against military threats in Europe, except, perhaps, those that 
an ally would regard as virtually total but the United States would regard as 
limited. In this hypothetical contingency an ally with only a rudimentary 
nuclear capability might be able and willing to impose unacceptable costs upon 
the Soviet Union, especially if its response threatened to involve the United 
States in the war. Yet one must temper such hypothetical speculations with 
considerations of actual national psychology. In terms of the realities of na- 
tional psychology there would seem to be few, if any, kinds of military in- 
cursions in Europe in response to which any ally would be more willing to incur 
the penalties of initiating strategic or tactical nuclear warfare than the United 
States. For the United States, while regarding the political stakes in Western 
Europe as second only to those in the North American continent itself, feels 


* For the sake of this discussion let us assume that the ally in question has at least a 
dozen relatively invulnerable missiles, including mobile and massively-shielded solid-fuel 
or pre-packaged liquid-fuel missiles and, possibly, sea-launched missiles, for the present 
generation of soft-based liquid-fuel TRBM’s would seem to be virtually useless as a second- 
strike capability. 
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less vulnerable to nuclear devastation than her European allies, who have 
poignant memories of the destruction wrought by two world wars and who must 
calculate that they’would virtually commit national suicide in a third world war 
involving them in a nuclear exchange with Russia. If it is doubtful that the 
United States will initiate nuclear war—especially strategic nuclear war— 
against conventional aggression in Europe, it is even more doubtful that any 
European ally will prefer obliteration to occupation or some lesser form of 
political acquiescence. 

If an ally will gain little, if any, additional deterrence by controlling its own 
nuclear weapons, it is not likely to gain any significant political leverage or pro- 
tection against nuclear blackmail either. Nor is there any reagon to suppose 
that it would gain any real bargaining power vis-à-vis the United States, except 
in acquiring more American nuclear information and weapons; for an ally does 
not become more valuable to the United States simply by possessing its own 
nuclear capability, and an attempt to coerce the United States with the threat 
of independent nuclear action could clearly backfire. 

Nevertheless, in making strategic calculations about such a crucial yet 
speculative matter as the efficacy of nuclear weapons as instruments of de- 
terrence and diplomacy, governments naturally want to play safe by relying, as 
far as possible, on their own nuclear weapons rather than on the will and 
ability of others to use them in their behalf. Therefore, allied governments un- 
derstandably discount the reliability of America’s nuclear deterrent and look 
forward to relieving themselves of exclusive dependence upon it. In Great 
Britain and France this consideration, combined with more general considera- 
tions of domestic policy and national prestige, is already a demonstrably per- 
suasive incentive for acquiring an independent nuclear capability. Further- 
more, if the United States, in response to Soviet ICBM progress, continues to 
disperse IRBM’s and their warheads (as well as tactical nuclear weapons and 
nuclear stockpiles) on allied territory,” the allies who permit this dispersion 
are likely to grow restive under an arrangement that renders them more vul- 
nerable while Americans retain control of the nuclear warheads and stockpiles. 
Finally, the power of example and the desire not to be left out of an expanding 
nuclear club are likely to prove decisive. When France joins Great Britain in 
the club, Germany will not be far behind. 

To be sure, these incentives for acquiring an independent nuclear capability 
must be weighed against certain disincentives: particularly, the expense or 
technical difficulty of developing a relatively invulnerable capability, American 
laws against the dissemination of atomic information and devices, the fear of 
increased vulnerability, and popular sentiment against testing, ownership, and 
production of nuclear weapons. The first factor, alone, may confine the achieve- 
ment of anything beyond a few “nominal” atomic bombs to France and 


2 In December, 1957, the United States secured the approval of the NATO heads of 
government to placing IRBM’s and distributing nuclear stocks on allied territory, in ac- 
cordance with the negotiation of bilateral agreements. However, the only agreements 
negotiated by 1960 were with Great Britain, Italy, and Turkey. See note 35. 
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Western Germany within the next five years.” But this will be sufficient to 
raise some serious questions for the future of NATO. 

The political effects within the alliance of the pressure for nuclear diffusion 
may be of more immediate importance than the military effects. On the one ` 
hand, given the incentives for diffusion, the failure of the United States to 
facilitate this process may, as Secretary of State Dulles argued, drive allies 
toward neutralism without stopping diffusion in the end anyway.™ Therefore, 
one might argue that helping allies gain full control of nuclear weapons will 
promote NATO cohesion by giving the allies a greater sense of security, par- 
ticipation, and responsibility and will promote a better-balanced strategy by 
enabling them to allocate more resources to NATO’s ground forces. On the 
other hand, nuclear diffusion may have just the opposite effect. For to the ex- 
tent that one ally regards its nuclear capability as a means of acting inde- 
pendently of other allies, the other allies will be less inclined to take military 
risks in its behalf. This could lead each ally to concentrate upon building its 
own nuclear capability, at the expense of contributing to the common shield. 
To the extent that all allies would thereby come to depend for their security 
primarily upon their willingness to commit nuclear suicide, each would become 
more reluctant to use any kind of military force except in response to aggres- 
sions that impinged directly and immediately upon its own survival; and each 
would concentrate upon pursuing exclusively national interests outside the 
alliance. By this course the mutual obligations of the alliance could soon wither 
away. 

The corrosive impact of nuclear diffusion upon the American commitment 
would be especially serious. The diffusion of nuclear capabilities will probably 
increase American suspicion, if not the actual likelihood, of some ally com- 
mitting, or threatening to commit, the United States to nuclear war under 
-circumstances in which the United States would not be willing to bear the costs 
of nuclear war. Indeed, considering the relatively limited nuclear capabilities 
that allies are likely to achieve in the next decade or so, the ability to commit 
American nuclear power may appear to be the chief utility of independent 
nuclear capabilities. This situation could induce the United States to do exactly 
what her allies have always feared: to qualify or repudiate her obligations to 
come to the defense of Europe. And the United States will be in a better posi- 
tion to do this when she acquires enough and sufficiently invulnerable opera- 
tional missiles to free her from dependence upon European bases. 

Thus, whether or not the United States facilitates nuclear diffusion, the very 


* On the technical and economic feasibility of other countries acquiring nuclear war- 
heads by their independent efforts, see Klaus Knorr, “Nuclear Weapons: ‘Haves’ and 
‘Have-Nots,’ ” Foreign Afairs, Vol. 36 (October 1957), pp. 167-69, and Howard Simons, 
“World-wide Capabilities for Production and Control of Nuclear Weapons,” Daedalus 
(Summer, 1959), pp. 885—409. 

* Hearings, Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1964, Subcommittee on Agreements 
for Cooperation, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 156, 446 ff., 
525-27. 
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prospect of several allies acquiring their own nuclear weapons will pose a serious 
threat to allied cohesion. One logical solution for this dilemma is joint control 
-of nuclear weapons under NATO authority, a solution which would be espe- 
cially desirable if strategic weapons were based on territories outside allied home- 
lands and on the sea. However, any arrangements for joint control that could 
operate quickly and effectively—unlike the present arrangement, whereby the 
United States, according to domestic law, controls the nuclear warheads while 
the host country mans the bases but only exercises a veto over the decision to 
use the missiles—would involve a degree of interdependence that no nation 
seems willing to accept. For effective joint control of nuclear weapons implies 
joint acceptance of a quick supranational decision by a central organ as to the 
circumstances in which the allies will collectively assume the fearful costs of nu- 
clear war; and, except in the case of a Soviet nuclear assault, this implies an 
extraordinary coincidence of allied interests and policies. 

Nevertheless, there is an outside chance that the military logic of operating 
missiles effectively, the expense of nuclear duplication, and the mutual interest 
of all allies in limiting the multiplication of independent nuclear capabilities 
might lead to the organization of an effective centralized system of NATO 
control and ownership of nuclear weapons. The precondition for this arrange- 
ment might be America’s delegation to NATO of a significant part of her 
strategic-nuclear capability; but it is not inconceivable that at some point, 
this delegation will seem like a reasonable price for allied security and collabora- 
tion. Given an American initiative in this direction, Great Britain might also 
find a net advantage in delegating NATO control over her nuclear capability, 
which has'proved exceedingly expensive and of questionable military or politi- 
cal value, if this would dissuade France and Germany from following her origi- 
nal example. 

In any case, whether effective joint control is feasible or not, America’s 
facilitation of nuclear diffusion may be the necessary price for maintaining allied 
contributions to NATO’s forward shield, which will otherwise suffer from the 
competing economic demands attending the development of independent nu- 
clear capabilities. And the maintenance of the shield, in turn, will be an in- 
creasingly important element of cohesion as nuclear diffusion takes place. For 
only insofar as NATO has a strategy that provides its members with other op- 
tions besides total war and ineffective resistance will they have sufficient in- 


3 Under the Anglo-American agreement, signed on February 22, 1958, the British own 
and operate the missiles the United States places on British territory, the United States 
owns their nuclear warheads, and the decision to launch the missiles is joint. Bulletin, 
XXXVIII (March 17, 1958), pp. 418-19. However, the agreements that the United 
States negotiated with Italy in March, 1959, and with Turkey in October, 1959, were re- 
ported to provide that the decision to launch the missiles placed on foreign territory would 
require the approval of the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe as well as of both gov- 
ernments. Manchester Guardian, March 31, 1959. New York Times, October 11, 1959, p. 1. 
The United States has failed to obtain France’s agreement to a similar scheme. At the 
end of October, 1959, the government announced that it would not establish any more 
Thor missile bases in Europe. Ibid., October 31, 1959, p. 1. 
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centive for relying on NATO rather than on their own nuclear power. Skill- 
fully employed as an incentive and a bargaining lever, America’s transitory 
supremacy within the alliance in nuclear technology and weapons might serve 
as the instrument for creating a larger and more diversified military capability 
that NATO otherwise seems destined to forfeit. 


XI. DISENGAGEMENT 


The best strategy is not likely to satisfy NATO’s external and internal re- 
quirements perfectly. At best, nuclear diffusion and its prospect will have a 
disruptive influence upon Western unity. Therefore, the appeal of disengage- 
ment is enhanced as a means of alleviating the military and political sources of 
tension that underlie NATO’s strategic problems—principally by reducing the 
risks of nuclear war, halting the trend toward nuclear diffusion, and promoting 
political stability in the center of Europe.* 

Without evaluating the objective justification for this appeal, one can never- 
theless recognize the necessity of weighing the putative advantages of disen- 
gagement against its strategic consequences. The consequences of any scheme 
that Russia might conceivably accept would include (a) the withdrawal of 
West Germany from NATO, (b) a reduction in the effectiveness of the West’s 
forward line in deterring and resisting limited military threats by means short 
of total war,” and (c) a withdrawal of American troops from the forward line 
and, probably, from the continent. These three consequences would run directly 
contrary to the strategic requirements which, according to the foregoing anal- 
ysis, are essential to NATO’s external security and internal cohesion under the 
conditions created by the growth of Russia’s nuclear power and the prospect 
of nuclear diffusion. In effect, they would transmute NATO into its original 
form of a multilateral framework for extending America’s guarantee to come 
to the aid of Europe with her air-nuclear power. But this transmuted NATO 
would operate under radically different conditions from those in the initial 
phase of the alliance. 

George Kennan, in presenting his proposal for disengagement, appealed for 


æ “Disengagement” refers to proposals containing the first and usually one or more of 
the following four elements: the withdrawal of Soviet and American troops from the 
Germanies or beyond; arms limitation and control within a central European sone; a 
political settlement concerning the two Germanies; a guarantee of the agreement by the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and possibly other signatories. The following observations 
do not apply to the mere limitation and inspection of existing forces in central Europe. 

77 Conceivably, twelve to eighteen German divisions conventionally armed (assuming 
that the prohibition of German nuclear weapons would be part of any bargain acceptable 
to the Boviet Union) could perform some of the functions of NATO’s present shield; 
but they would be greatly hampered by the absence of advance joint planning and inte- 
gration with NATO, as well as by the adverse psychological effect of their political isola- 
tion. Only if armed forces in the area of Soviet arid American withdrawal were strictly 
limited by reliable inspection, would this liability be somewhat mitigated, providing that 
Soviet troops had withdrawn at least to the eastern Polish border. 


od 
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a return to the limited conception of the organization of Western security that 
he held at the beginning of the alliance: 

We must get over this obsession that the Russians are yearning to attack and occupy 
Western Europe, and that this is the principal danger....If the armed forces of the 
United States and Britain were not present on the Continent the problem of defense for 
the continental nations would be primarily one of the internal health and discipline of the 
respective national societies, and of the manner in which they were organized to prevent 
the conquest and subjugation of their national life by unscrupulous and foreign-inspired 
minorities in their midst.” 

These words describe a conception of the alliance and its strategic impera- 
tives that many considered adequate in the beginning. But is this conception 
adequate now? In an unconscious answer to this question, Kennan has also 
observed that “‘A defense posture built around a weapon suicidal in its implica- 
tions can serve only in the long run to paralyze national policy, to undermine 
alliances, and to drive everyone deeper and deeper into the hopeless exertions 
of the weapons race.” Many saw that this was true even before Russia’s 
atomic explosion in August, 1949. Surely, it is urgently true now. But now it 
remains for NATO, under American leadership, to achieve the essential stra- 
tegic conditions of collaboration and security that will provide its members 
with effective alternatives to collective suicide. 


8 Russia, the Atom, and the West, pp. 62-63. 
» Ibid., p. 54. 
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In the world of today the existence of a common humanity has been estab- 
lished, negatively at least, by a common fear of a common extinction. Only 
rational beings fear thermonuclear annihilation; only rational beings can create 
such means of annihilation. An unprecedented danger supplies a new kind of 
evidence for the oldest thesis in political philosophy: man is by nature a rational 
and political animal. The roots of man’s humanity, as of his inhumanity, are in 
the political community, and in the political community’s capacity for making 
war or peace. As the growth from the roots reaches what were once the heavens, 
the problem of reconciling the origins with the ends attains an acute proportion. 
Can the new awareness of the commonness of our common humanity cause the 
fashioning of institutions and men equal to the problem that that very human- 
ity has created? Can the particularity that characterizes individual races, na- 
tions, creeds—the particularity that has, from the known origins of political 
life until the present, provided the substance of political life both in its 
misery and in its glory—can that particularity transform itself into uni- 
versality, as the finest and ultimate fruit. of human reason? Or may the 
consummation of rationality, as it is given us to know it, be found in its own 
self-extinction? 

In pondering these ever new questions we turn again to the oldest wisdom 
of our kind. We have too long neglected the understanding of Shakespeare, 
perhaps because the brilliance of his art has blinded us to his political genius. 
Shakespeare lived through a decisive period in the emergence of modern society 
and thought; and he presented in living tableaux the human problems created 
by the new world opening before him. That he does not offer solutions nor for- 
mulas does not justify ignoring him. Before political scientists can proceed to 
the suggestion of policies, they must perceive the problems in the fullness of 
their complexity. In Shakespeare’s works is to be found as complete a range of 
human types as any man is likely to meet in his lifetime, and they are viewed 
with an eye that penetrates more deeply than that of any common observer. 
The art of the poet brings to consciousness psychological depths that have not 
been fathomed by any other method. 

Shakespeare’s explicit treatment of the possibility of an interracial, inter- 
faith society is given its most detailed development in his two Venetian plays, 
two plays which may well be thought the profoundest recorded analysis of the 
relation of Jew and Christian, of white man and black man. Whether Shake- 
speare’s apparent pessimism is the final word on this subject we need not here 
pronounce. Certainly no further apology is needed to introduce an attempt to 
comprehend, in human and political terms, the grounds for that pessimism.* 


* For a similar attempt see H. V. Jaffa, ‘“The Limits of Politics: An Interpretation of 
King Lear, Act I, Scene i,” this Ravinw, June, 1957, pp. 405-427. 
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I 


The Earl of Shaftesbury, in the most penetrating criticism of Othello that 
I have read, asserts that the marriage of Othello and Desdemona is a mis- 
match, a monstrous union founded on the lying pretentions of a charlatan and 
the unhealthy imagination of a misguided young girl. For him the tragedy is 
not the consequence of Iago’s vile machinations but the natural fruit of seeds 
that are sown in the characters of the heroes and in their relationship. The 
simple, citizen’s moral of the story is, according to Shaftesbury, that such 
marriages between foreigners who have nothing in common other than their 
desire for novelty are to be avoided and condemned. Only the sick taste of one 
not satisfied at home could have led Desdemona to her choice; only a moral 
education that did not move the phantasy and the sympathy of the girl could 
account for her blind search for the incredible and the exotic. And Shaftesbury, 
echoing the moral taste of the pre-romantic critics, sees the dénouement as the 
just punishment of faulty beings. However narrow this understanding of the 
play may be, it raises in a clear and honest fashion the fundamental question: 
what -is the character of the relationship between Desdemona and Othello? 
The interpretation of Othello has tended to neglect the question and has con- 
centrated on the psychological development of the jealousy. But this jealousy 
has no meaning except in relation to the kind of man who suffers it and the 
reasons why he is particularly susceptible to it. We are presented with the 
picture of a couple who have married in an unusual way but who are nonethe- 
less very much in love and who are led to disaster through the external actions 
of a hostile world. We are asked to believe that a paragon of strength and con- 
fidence is transformed into a furious beast driven by suspicion only because he 
has been tempted by a devil. It is not enough to say that such is the nature of 
jealousy: we can easily imagine many men, exposed to the same temptations, 
who would never have succumbed to them. Even the most superficial reader is 
struck by the slightness of the proofs which convince Othello of Desdemona’s 
infidelity. Is not Othello ripe for the doubt which comes to afflict him? Are we 
to believe that the jealousy which erupts so unexpectedly is not the fruit of a 
soil long prepared and cultivated, albeit unconsciously? Does not Shakespeare 
always incorporate in the life of each of his tragic heroes precisely those ele- 
ments which make him the aptest vehicle for the emergence of that phenomenon 
which he, above all others, exhibits? 

The latter alternative is clearly the correct one; for it alone is in conformity 
with what we known of Shakespeare’s genius and of the nature of tragedy in 
general. In other Shakespearian tragedies, disaster develops directly from the 
character of the tragic hero and, even more, out of precisely those features of it 
that constitute his greatness. Macbeth’s pride and ambition, which raise him 
above other men in daring and vision, are the direct cause of his murder of 
Duncan and his entry upon a tyrant’s career. Macbeth’s crimes are conse- 
quences of Macbeth’s greatness of soul, and the enormous impact of the play 


1 Characteristicks (London, 1727), Vol. 1, pp. 347-350. 
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comes from the impression of overpowering force conveyed by the hero, joined 
to our sense of the inevitability of his destiny. Or, consider Hamlet’s responsi- 
bility for the deaths of all those he loved and the failure of his attempt to do 
justice. Is it not bound up with those traits that cause us to admire him—his 
conscience and his admirable sensitivity to his fellows? If this were not the case 
we should either regard these men simply as criminals, or as beings who may 
deserve our pity; but they would certainly not move our deepest emotions, nor 
call forth our respect. As itis, we see them as examples of human greatness; they 
move in areas of experience from which ordinary mortals are cut off. But this 
very superiority in human quality seems to lead to crime and disaster. It is this 
combination that constitutes the unique quality of tragedy. What virtues, 
then, make Othello’s jealousy necessary and in some measure excuse it? Why 
must the great general with the sovereign self-control murder his innocent wife? 
Because Iago told him she was unfaithful? This is to degrade the work to the 
level of psychological “realism,” a realism which contents itself with the anal- 
ysis of passions, no matter by whom they are felt nor to what end. It is to deny 
that Shakespeare regarded his heroes’ emotions as truly interesting only insofar 
as the one who experiences them is worthy of attention and his objects serious. 
In this perspective Othello appears a weak fool and Desdemona’s death a sense- 
less slaughter that can evoke only horror and disgust. Tragedy is founded on 
the notion that in the decisive respect human beings are free and responsible, 
that their fates are the consequences of their choices. All that is a result of ex- 
ternal force or chance is dehumanizing in the tragic view. But Othello so inter- 
preted is only the story of an easily inflamed man who has the unfortunate 
accident of meeting an Jago. This does not do justice to the sentiment we have 
in seeing the play and it is the task of interpretation to render articulate what 
is only felt, and to elaborate the larger significance of the characters and the 
action. Such an analysis requires more attention to the political setting of the 
drama than has been the habit since the beginning of romantic criticism in the 
nineteenth century. 


IT 


To this end we must go back behind the jealousy to the strange love that 
united Othello and Desdemona. It is in their love that the seeds of the ultimate 
disaster are sown; and it is not an easy union to analyze, this marriage be- 
tween an old, black, foreign warrior and a young, beautiful, innocent Venetian 
noblewoman. In fact, the first act is devoted almost exclusively to a develop- 
ment of the character of the marriage and its ambiguity. The suggestions as to 
the source of the union include lust, profit and the purest admiration for virtue. 
In a sense the entire play is-motivated by the beliefs of the actors about the na- 
ture of the love and it is these beliefs much more than any acts that are the mov- 
ing causes of the tragedy. Indeed, one of the unique characterististics of Othello 
is that the final action of the play is so little the result of previous actions, and 
so much the consequence of changes in opinion wrought in the characters during 
_ the play. And perhaps the best way to see what these opinions are is through 
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the activities of Iago. Iago is a villain, no doubt; but his villainy is not shallow; 
he has a clear grasp of what is most important to everyone (with the possible 
exception of Emilia), and he acts on all the persons only through their own 
opinions. In each case, the individual can be justly regarded as responsible for 
his own troubles; Iago only precipitates something that was already there. He 
works like a confidence man; only the quality intrinsic to the one he tempts 
enables him to succeed.? He is a faithful mirror of all around him; he adapts 
himself to those with whom he speaks. In a sense, we would not know the 
other characters in the play without Iago. We would see them only as they ap- 
pear in ordinary life, without penetrating the masks that conceal their real 
natures. Iago alone lets us know from the outset those weaknesses in others that 
would otherwise stand unrevealed until the crises of their lives. Iago shows the 
hidden necessity in men, the things they care about most; he has a diabolic 
insight. He offers men what they hope for or are afraid of and, in so doing, he 
causes their characters to undergo the extreme test. For example, it is possible 
that Roderigo might have forgotten Desdemona and married someone else. 
But in appealing to Roderigo’s defeated suit, in offering him hope, Jago makes 
him display his petty and absurd nature, full of spite and envy, capable of ex- 
treme folly and crime in a spirit of innocent stupidity. Roderigo is such a fool as 
thinks he can buy the favors of a queen. Iago is only the catalyst of Roderigo’s 
folly. If Roderigo had not come to ruin, his salvation would have been sheer 
accident. Now, Iago proposes as his supreme task to encompass the downfall of 
Othello; and it is through Iago’s actions and speech that we can see his catalytic 
agency upon Othello, and thereby see the necessity which shapes the tragic end. 

The play begins in an atmosphere of conspiracy, and our first acquaintance 
with Othello is through the eyes of an enemy. The beginning is a sort of fore- 
taste of Jago’s skill, showing him expertly manipulating Roderigo. Iago is 
arranging the disclosure of the marriage to Brabantio; he wishes to present it in 
such a way that “though that his joy be joy,’ the union will appear to be an 
abomination. In the midst of a horrendous hue and cry, the love affair is made 
known to Brabantio as a species of robbery motivated by lust. The father of 
Desdemona is presented with the most obscene picture of his daughter’s rela- 
tions with Othello. Any chance that Brabantio might accept the marriage is 
destroyed by his first view of it. His mind is automatically closed to the 
possibility that it may be a special and fine sort of relationship. Of course, like 
all Iago’s victims, he is predisposed towards the insinuated interpretation. He 
is a good Venetian, a solid man of importance and property.‘ For him, the best 
is at home, is Venetian. There is law and order in Venice and-the Venetian ways 


2 For this reason Iago is never able to work directly on Desdemona: if she has vices 
they are not of the self-interested variety. He has no way of acting on her, no lever with 
which to move her. Iago can only influence those around Desdemona and hence accomplish 
her disaster. 

® Act I, Scene i, 78. All references are to the Furness Variorum edition of Othello 
(Philadelphia, 1886). 

t I,i, 118, cf. 86-88; I, ii, 18-19. 
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are the standard of conduct. Any other way, anything foreign, may be tolerated, 
or even admired, but can never be fully equal. He is a model of good citizenship 
and, as does any father, he expects to find in his wonderful daughter what he 
believes is best in himself. His daughter is his fullest reality. Hence her defec~ 
tion from Venetian standards is a reflection on him and on Venice. He can only 
regard it as the effect of magic: she is his daughter, so there must be something 
wrong with her or with him, alternatives both of which are repugnant. There- 
fore the cause must be something supernatural. Brabantio is not a man par- 
ticularly inclined to superstition; all to the contrary. He is a very sober and 
reasonable man. His reasonableness is that of a good bourgeois who cannot see 
much that goes beyond the local and the evident; to admit the possibility that 
there are important dimensions beyond these would destroy the very reason- 
ableness which enables him to operate so effectively within his own little world. 
He refers to drugs, where his modern counterpart might lay the blame on “‘for- 
eign philosophies.” His speech to Othello is a masterpiece of common sense, 
revealing the virtues and defects of that faculty. He refers himself again and 
again to things of sense, to what is palpable. He cannot conceive of a relation- 
ship based on spiritual communion alone, devoid of the ordinary attractions; 
or, to put it more favorably for him, he cannot imagine that a match of such 
alien beings could be purely spiritual. It is, as he says, a relation that braves 
nature, years, country, credit, everything.® He poses the question very clearly: 
what can possibly be the basis of their love? 

We are thus presented with two explicit choices and one that is implied: 
elther the marriage is caused by brutal lust, occult practices, or—as the spec- 
tator might infer—something beautiful and fine not common to the commerce 
of the species. Every dramatic device has been employed by Shakespeare to 
give expression to the opposition between Othello and Desdemona and the 
shocking character of their marriage. To an Elizabethan audience the extraor- 
dinary nature of this relationship was doubly clear. For, although racial preju- 
dice did not exist in the modern sense, nor as it does in America with its special 
political history, there was perhaps a livelier sense of the differences among 
nations, races and religions. The world was larger and less uniform, and there 
were still fundamental differences in belief, taste, and desire from people to 
people, There was less contact between the various nations and a strong sense 
of the barbarism of those who lay beyond one’s own borders—a sense kept 
alive by the occasional presence of certain types of foreigners. Moreover, there 
was no liberal ideology which constrained intelligent citizens to suppress or 
alter their first feelings towards foreigners or those of another color in favor of 
an attitude based upon reflection or abstract conviction rather than emotion. 
And there were no compelling political reasons for the attempt to eradicate 
distinctions between races, creeds, and nations. Hence Othello’s exotic qualities 
were sharpened for the audience for which the play was intended. Shakespeare 


5 I, ii, 78-08; of. I, ili, 75-79. 
a I, iii, 115-117; of. IT, i, 220-81; III, iii, 259-263. 
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chose the most visible and striking means to arouse the sentiments of the spec- 
tators: Othello’s blackness," 

Othello’s color not only provides a visual contrast but is meant to horrify 
the viewer. Whether Shakespeare personally felt that this was only an English 
prejudice is not here at issue. What is clear is that Othello is physically repul- 
sive to the other figures in the play and that “black Othello” set next to “fair 
Desdemona” is meant to arouse those who see it. It is not that there would be 
any racist principle against their being married, or that Othello would be re- 
garded as an inferior being because he is not white; it is rather that he would not 
be considered a normal or appropriate choice for a young beauty’s romantic 
interest. Iago knows that it is the common opinion that Othello is ugly, and 
the working of his poison depends decisively upon his manipulation of this 
opinion. It is the necessary condition of Roderigo’s foolish belief that Des- 
demona will grant his suit, of Othello’s stinging doubts about his own attrac- 
tiveness, of Brabantio’s assumption that there has been an ugly seduction. 
Brabantio bases his whole appeal to the Duke upon the evident incredibility 
of Desdemona’s being aroused physically by ‘a thing such as” Othello.’ In the 
theatre, where the imagination is limited by the physical presence of the char- 
acters, there is a tendency, as in painting, to infer the moral worth of persons 
from the way they look; in such circumstances Othello’s blackness must have an 
overwhelming effect and be a predisposing factor difficult to overcome. In 
Titus Andronicus the relation of Aaron the Moor with Tamara, queen of the 
Goths, is meant to strike one immediately as foul and appropriate only to bar- 
barians. And Portia’s reaction to the “complexion” of the Prince of the Moors 
certainly expressed what all Elizabethans felt. She is painted as having healthy 
tastes and with her Moorish suitor she was running the risk of being per- 
manently coupled to something very unattractive. 

The color difference is not all that is meant to move the audience to grave 
reservations about Othello. There is the fact that he is a Moor. The Moors were 
popularly considered barbarous, heathens naturally at war with Christians and 
Europeans. They were understood to be dangerous and unaware of the limita- 
tions set by civilized man. The villainous Aaron proves that this way of looking 
at Moors was not totally unknown to Shakespeare; he could present this 
scoundrel as plausible without the preparation that is necessary to convince us 
that Othello is noble. And the other Moor in Shakespeare, the Prince in the 
Merchant of Venice, is treated as a comic and absurd figure. He has many traits 


1 Cf. A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 198-203 (London, 1929). In addition 
to Bradley’s excellent reasonings it may be mentioned that Aaron the Moor in Titus 
Adronicus is black and that the Prince of Morocco in the Merchant of Venice is apparently 
so (II, i, 1-16; II, vii, 81). In Othello there are these references to his color: I, i, 72, 96-97, 
116 (Barbary horses were black); ii, 87-88, iii, 320-321; TI, ii, 48; TIT, iii, 308. Black clearly 
does not mean Moorish as we understand it, but simply black. Shakespeare had a definite 
dramatic purpose in making Othello as black as possible and could rely on the convention 
of the threatre and the inexperience of the audience to permit this alteration of reality. 

8 Cf. I, i, 105-153; I, ii, 78-08; I, iti, 75-79; II, i, 254-270. 
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in common with Othello, especially his warlike nature and talk of his adven- 
tures; he is presented somewhat as Jago would like to present Othello.® In 
sophisticated European circles he appears ridiculous and “stuffed with epithets 
of war.” To the untutored English audience, the Moor was a stranger bringing 
from his dark continent mysteries, dangers, and a new religion. Shakespeare in 
making a Moor his hero runs counter to an established pattern of thought. 
He must make special efforts to convince us of Othello’s nobility and superior 
humanity. But in so doing he does not intend enlightenment, as Lessing does 
in “Nathan the Wise.” For Shakespeare’s Moor, after making all the detours 
of civilized man and manifesting an unexpected depth, returns at the end to the 
barbarism that the audience originally expected. The first, primitive prejudice 
against Othello seems to find justification in the conclusion. 

In addition to the two major considerations which make the match so un- 
suitable, color and nation, there are age, wealth, and social station.!° We should 
bear in mind the fact that marriage had a somewhat different status for the 
Elizabethans than for us in our day. As heirs of the romantic tradition, we be- 
lieve that love is enough to justify all, and our sympathies go out to it. But 
formerly marriages were arranged. Fathers were thought apt to have a more 
balanced view of what a, lifetime’s living together would require than their in- 
experienced children in their passing fancies. The responsibilities of family and 
the continuance of great traditions had to be taken into consideration. The 
marriage of Othello and Desdemona neglected all of these things in violating 
the wishes of Brabantio. What predisposes us immediately in favor of Othello— 
that he is beloved of Desdemona despite his alien birth and color—must have 
given pause to Shakespeare’s audience. If this is not taken into consideration, 
Othello seems the victim of merciless persecution and his greatness and weak- 
ness are lost to our eyes. It is against this background that Shakespeare tells his 
story. 

Indeed the absence of the ordinary external accompaniments of marriage 
suggests that this is a marriage of true love. It differs from conventional mar- 
riages, supported by money, beauty, similarity of position and education. A 
love purified of all accidental and physical elements would certainly be a great 
human achievement, a transcendence of mundane attachments. It would be 
a love of the true rather than of the familiar. But can marriage exist in such a 
rarefied atmosphere? Once marriage is purged of conventional dross, what 
really remains? What is the cause of the love of Othello and Desdemona? It is 


* Cf. Merchant of Venice, Il, ti and vii; Othello, I, i, 16-18; II, i, 255-256. The Prince 
of Morocco speaks of war and his own heroism; he has a high-flown and dramatic manner 
of speech different from that of the other characters; he speaks of his high birth and uses 
it as a justification for his suit; and he too seems sincerely attached to the beautiful 
Venetian. 

10 The fact that Othello mentions his own high lineage (I, ii, 22-27) can well mean that 
he feels he must do so. He protests the fact. It is probable that his royal birth was not 
recognized at Venice and, if it was, nevertheless was not considered to constitute equality 
with Venetian nobility. Even if Othello is himself really persuaded that he comes from 
_ stock as good as that into which he has married, Brabantio does not accept it as such. 
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certain Othello gave her no drugs and that Iago’s lascivious description of their 
romance is false, designed to shock refined sentiment. Othello may well be en- 
tirely past the stage of caring for physical pleasures (“the young affects in me 
defunct’’—“‘to be free and bounteous to her mind’’)" and if the marriage ever 
reached consummation, it was not before Cyprus. Not even Desdemona re- 
gards Othello as physically desirable." Putting aside for a moment the notion 
that she was just a silly inexperienced child and Othello a fortune hunter,” 
their relation would appear to be an example of what has come to be known as 
a platonic love, a love not lacking in passion, rather one of the most intense 
passion, but completely beyond physical need, based on mutual admiration. 
This raises the question of what precisely was admired by each. 

Brabantio assumed that Venice would come to the aid of Venice outraged, in 
the shape of his daughter. But as Iago knew very well, raison d'état made Othel- 
lo necessary and would overrule any claim made against him.“ Now, who is this 
Othello who is so important to Venice that he can stand against the attacks of 
“ts most powerful and respected citizens, so eminent that he eclipses Brabantio 
himself—to the point that the Duke no longer notices the Senator when they 
enter together? Othello is the protector of Venice, a foreigner brought in to 
ward off the attacks of other foreigners, the Turks. The Turks are men of 
another religion; so was Othello, but he is a convert to Christianity and is most 
loyal to it; it provides much of his fervor for the cause of Venice. And as he 
is first represented to us, he appears well worthy of his reputation and of the 
trust reposed in him. He seems a man of simple decency who imposes on others 
by his quiet strength and evident competence. He is most impressive in his 
confidence in himself, an apparent sureness of his worth that nothing can 
shake. He bears up under abuse with a dignity that makes his attackers seem 
mean and small and gives the immediate impression that the right is on his 
side. He maintains all proportions, a respect for Brabantio’s age and worth, 
while never losing the dignity of his conviction that he himself is just, a con- 
viction so surely held that it needs no protest. He is sure that his real services 
are appreciated by the city and that he is esteemed. Moreover, his ancestry 
is royal, and he is hence of a dignity equal to that of any Venetian. He is ap- 
parently not the uprooted foreigner unsure of his status in the world. In a word, 
he is self-sufficient, according to his own belief. The most amazing fact of the 
play is that from this acme of assurance emerges the nadir of suspicion. There 
is an almost unbelievable transformation, and it is Shakespeare’s analysis of this 
development that contains the deepest meaning of the play. 


u J, iii, 290—293; ef. Furness’ excellent note, pp. 75-76; III, tii, 309-310. 

1 Desdemona’s “I saw Othello’s visage in his mind,” I, iii, 280; cf. note 8. 

3 This is a possibility hinted at by both Iago and the Duke, and somewhat supported 
by Othello’s judicious choice of the moment of marriage, when he was most needed: I, ii, 
60-61, iii, 195, 252-254 ff.; cf. I, i, 162-168. Both charges, that Othello used drugs and that 
he was a fortune hunter, are in some measure justified by the event, although not in the 
vulgar way intended by their authors. He did bewitch Desdemona by his stories more 
powerful than any drug; and he was seeking a place in the world. 

14 J, i, 162-168, 
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And how then did the love affair come to pass? Surprisingly enough, not” 
through the deeds of Othello but through his speeches. Although he protests 
himself to be only a man of action and lacking in eloquence, his influence over 
Desdemona has its source in the terrible tales of his past. Othello represents 
himself as a poor speaker and one who depreciates mere words, But he seems to 
influence others almost entirely through his speeches. He is impressive for what 
he is supposed to have done, but his own testimony is the only real source for 
our belief in those great actions. He gives witness to his own might and is be- 
lieved. In his great speech recounting the course of his wooing, he makes it 
seem that it was the gentle Desdemona who made the advances and that he 
was the wooed. Desdemona admired him for his incredible deeds and his great 
sufferings. He loved her because she pitied him; he loved her for her love of 
him, which is a sort of confirmation of his own worth. He is lovable for his suf- 
ferings, and pity is the source of her love. This presentation of the love affair is 
in harmony with Othello’s self-sufficiency. He is admirable and needs little 
beyond himself. Desdemona is the crowning acquisition of a virtuous life. The 
relationship is a sound one because Othello is a man in possession of himself, 
of notable quality, and Desdemona cares for someone both solid and noble. 


HI 


The course of the play, however, makes clear that Othello is not so firmly 
established as he may appear to be or as he believes himself to be. To under- 
stand why, we must reflect for a moment on the character of the political com- 
munity, as it naturally is, always and everywhere. Civil society is a closed cor- 
poration; those who live in it have certain bonds that they do not share with 
those whom they call foreigners. The situation is similar to that of the family, 
and in fact the political community is often understood to be a sort of family. 
It may be a mere accident that a man is born in one place rather than another. 
But that accident may be decisive in forming him. Men of one nation have 
often seemed to men of another nation virtually to be animals of a different 
species. Each city has its manners and its gods; the very life of the city depends 
upon this particularism: to live, it must defend its ancestral way, which is a 
combination of human accidents and special institutions adapted to the here 
and now. Good citizenship implies a devotion to those ways; and a universality, 
& cosmopolitanism that devoted itself to the essence of man as he is eternally 
would destroy those roots of affection which are necessary to political life. 
Practical life requires adaptations to particular and imperfect circumstances 


18 This is precisely what Shaftesbury objects to. He sees Othello as a talker and not 
a doer. He impresses Desdemona with lies (cf. Iago, II, i, 255-257) and touches her naive 
phantasy. Such stories are a great danger, and even the Bible because of its strangeness 
is not, according to Shaftesbury, a suitable source for the stories of poets. The proper 
subjects with which to impress the young are those that are probable and within the com- 
pass of reason. Only pretenders who wish to overwhelm and cause suspension of the critical 
faculties behave as does Othello. Shaftesbury apparently believes that such stories as 
those of “men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders” were evident falsehoods and. 
meant to be understood as such by Shakespeare. 
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and emphasizes considerations which are theoretically indifferent. To live as 
men, acting men, humankind must be divided, the distinction between friend 
and stranger must come into being; and men must care more for their fellow 
citizens and their city than they do for all others. Just as no one can become 
truly a member of a family into which he was not born, no one can set his roots 
deeply in a city that is not his own. In a sense, the brotherhood of man does 
not extend beyond the walls of the city; or, there are two brotherhoods of man, 
one as men are universally and the other as men are in their practical lives; and 
the two are incommensurable. A man can be fully at home only in his own city. 
His style of life and his goals are provided by it; from it he gets his sense of 
belonging and his knowledge of what he is in the world. Most, if not all, men 
know themselves from their place in the city; their notions of what is right and 
wrong and what is respectable are part of this whole. A being who was com- 
pletely indifferent to such a world, who had no need of any particular place, 
would either be a beast living on unconscious passion or a super-man, a sort 
of deity, who could receive his laws and his aspirations from the silent vastness 
of the universe.¥ 

Othello seems to feel at home in Venice; but how could this foreigner, who is 
also black, arrive at such a station? There seem to be several immediate possi- 
bilities. We can set aside the alternative that he did not care about the opinion 
of others. He insists on respect; his very killing of Desdemona, he says, he did 
for his honor. He feels it necessary to point out that his background is as good 
as that of any Venetian.” He is a proud man, and pride does not brook con- 
tempt. The truly proud man considers himself superior to others because he is 
above the petty concerns of private interest and can devote himself to the 
common good; his rewards are in the glory he reaps from other men. Reputa- 
tion is the stuff of his being. Othello believes that he deserves admiration and 


16 That a city is not something that one can just choose is clearly Shakespeare’s view; 
one need only consider the political settings of the various playa and especially those of 
the historical works. There are different national characters and the kind of action which 
is typical varies from place to place: the plays situated in ancient Rome are certainly 
very different in men and interest from those that take place in modern Venice or Verona. 
Long tradition, stock, climate, and laws change everything. There are very few plays of 
Shakespeare which could be imagined as taking the same course in another locale, Tttus 
Andronicus is in a way a comedy concerning a man born out of his time, if not place; and 
much of the often remarked absurdity of the piece comes from the fact of Titus Androni- 
cus’s attempt to act like an old Roman gentleman among oriental barbarians. Not many 
heroes in Shakespeare could easily be transferred in time or place and still retain the de- 
cisive aspects of their characters, or still deal with the same problems; Prospero is perhaps 
one. But simple cosmopolitanism from a Shakespearean standpoint would rob men of all 
that is interesting in them, bringing about a unity at the lowest common denominator. 
Dramatically speaking, at least, most great men are great because they are devoted to the 
highest goals of a particular political entity which has chosen, willfully or no, to develop 
one aspect of the human possibility at the sacrifice of others; old Romans cannot live as 
modern Danes do; and, if one attempted to combine the two, the deepest features of both 
would be lost. And to participate in a particular political community depends upon birth 
and education, upon accidents. 

17 This to prove that he should be treated well by Venetians. Cf. note 10. 
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that he has it, that Venice is truly grateful to him for his services.4* His virtue 
outweighs the accident of his birth. Othello believes that he is universally 
valued and valuable, that he can go any place and be accepted; the walls of 
the city are not really boundaries to virtue. At the same time, he can only see 
himself in the opinions of the men about him; this is the contradiction in his 
situation—he is independent of particular national ways of life but he draws 
his being, like any citizen, from the honors accorded by the cities, honors which 
differ from city to city and which are generally reserved for citizens. Is it 
really possible to transcend the city on the level of the life of action lived in it, 
and become universal? Can a man who has no “natural” home be a statesman??? 

Othello’s problem is best illustrated by the fact that he is a mercenary. Now 
mercenaries are traditionally regarded as a low form of humanity. They sell 
their courage to the highest bidder; what is noble in a citizen becomes in them 
& form of baseness. The citizen risks his being for the sake of the laws; the laws 
lend him their dignity and he is exalted in his devotion to something beyond 
his own life. A mercenary is indifferent to the very thing which gives meaning 
to the citizen’s soldiering; he does not truly care for what he is defending. The 
glory that attaches to heroism is not given to those who are better able to kill 
men than others; to be above the animal or the perverse, the death of men must 
be understood as the sacrifice of life in the name of some cause greater than life. 
Hven-if a mercenary desired to fight nobly, he could not; for he cannot care as 
the citizen cares for what is his own. Nor is it in the nature of men to serve freely 
those who will not honor them. Hence it is that mercenaries are degraded men 
who make a travesty of the highest acts of citizenship. 

But Othello is not such an insensitive being, lacking in the dignity which re- 
fuses to sell life for money. He is a man who identifies himself with his warring 
and who, as we have said, demands respect for his worth. How is he able to 
make himself so Venetian? It is surely, in part, his Christianity that is responsi- 
ble. He is engaged in a war against the Turks, and he believes that the unity of 
true Christians is a kind of brotherhood, a brotherhood of such an overpower- 
ing influence that local differences pale into insignificance. He has something 
of the character of a Christian knight-errant, going from place to place, honored 
and worthwhile wherever men hold the faith. (It is important to remark that 
Othello is born a stranger to Christianity as well as to Venice. In respect to 
both religion and race he is by birth closer to the Turks.) The local, the political 
in the ancient sense, does not weigh so heavily on a man in the Christian con- 
text. This community of faith allows Othello to fight his war and care about its 


18 Precisely what he has done for Venice, we do not learn. But that he has a great 
repute as a leader is made clear enough: I, iii, 249-252; IV, i, 295-296. 

19 This question evidently preoccupied Shakespeare very much for he treats of it again, 
in another way, in Coriolanus. This is the case of a man very much at home in Rome but 
who resents his dependence on what he considers to be the vulgar mass; he wants to be 
free of what created him; and, in attempting to liberate himself, he loses his soul. The 
problem is again to what extent the hero is free of those who acclaim him. Coriolannus is 
very conscious of the problem, whereas Othello is not; this is why the former leaves Rome 
and the latter can stay in Venice. 
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purposes without assuming the comic aspect of the outsider who interests 
himself in what is none of his business, or the vulgar one of the hired agent. 
The faith provides a cosmopolitanism which is not limited by the accident of 
birth or the peculiarity of education, or the difference in social position. The 
importance of Othello’s Christianity, both for his own sense of dignity and pur- 
pose and for the possibility of his stepping over boundaries that would other- 
wise have been insuperable, cannot be overestimated. If Christianity is really 
the one most needful thing, then he who is its defender deserves honor and 
reverence and within its universal unity there are no strangers. Othello’s 
last words recall again that he is one of the best of the faithful; and if he is 
attached to Venice it is because he can regard the city as an instrument of the 
faith.*° 

But itis very questionable whether Othello is venerated as much as he thinks, 
or in the way that he thinks. He believes that he is cared for as a citizen is 
cared for, that there are not two standards of affection and justice, one for 
those who belong and one for those who are outside. Othello does not consider 
himself to be a means, a tool in the hands of Venice, but an end, a being worth- 
while in himself. Yet we find him at the beginning of the play having been out 
of employment for nine months. Iago believes that Othello is used only because 
at the moment there is no one else to command.” And there is the overwhelming 
fact that as soon as the victory is achieved, Othello is cashiered. There is little 
question but that he is used sparingly and only for the pressing needs of Venice; 
he is not a citizen.” But further it is of the utmost importance to understand 


20 TT, ii, 194-196; V, ii, 427-429; II, ii, 373-375; V, ii, 36-37. Brabantio calls him a 
pagan, I, ii, 121. 

” I, i, 162-168. The Duke asks after a certain Marcus Luccicos, who, as it turns out, 
is not in Venice; he sends after Marcus in the same terms in which he sent after Othello: 
I, iii, 52-56; cf. I, ii, 48—45, 

2 Othello’s victory over Brabantio in the hearing before the Duke is a good model of 
the strengths and weaknesses of his situation. The moment at which Brabantio must 
make his plea is a troubled and confused one, the state is endangered and foreign threats 
cause Othello to be needed. When they enter together, the confident Brabantio (, i, 
116-121) is completely ignored by the suave Duke who looks to Othello immediately 
(I, iii, 60 ff.). The justice of the case is evidently not so much to be considered as the cur- 
rent crisis and the fact that Othello is indispensable in it. The ordinary order of respect 
and indulgence is temporarily abridged. The Duke is polite to Brabantio (it is questionable 
how much Brabantio’s person, as opposed to his position, wealth and family, was actually 
respected in the city, for he had not been called to the council and he was to have been 
found at home); and when he hears Brabantio’s complaint he promises all support before 
he finds out who is responsible. As soon as he hears Othello’s name, he changes his tone 
and gives Othello every chance to defend himself. One can well wonder how the Duke 
would have behaved in other conditions, and if he would then have permitted such a 
marriage without the father’s consent or allowed a foreigner such rights in the city. At all 
events he supports Othello while trying to assuage Brabantio. He moralizes with the em- 
bittered Brabantio who justly responds that it is easy for one who is unhurt to give 
sympathy. The Duke is a subtle statesman: he attempts to give the appearance of per- 
fect morality while keeping his eye on the expedient. Shakespeare expresses this beautifully 
by putting the Duke’s moralizing into rhyming verse. Afterwards he reverts to ordinary 
prose as soon as he is able to treat of the serious business at hand. 
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that he is not so much the best general, as reputed to be the best general. 
The Duke says this.” Othello is a man of great reputation and, as Iago makes 
clear, there is a decisive difference between reputation and true deserving.” 
Othello is trusted; but in the play we are given no examples of his prowess, 
unlike the men of action portrayed in other plays. His only military success 
is the result of chance, of a tempest. For it, he proclaims a victory and his repu- 
tation is thereby enhanced. But he is not actually responsible for the victory 
proclaimed. Desdemona loves him for his stories. He is, as Jago says, a great 
talker of war. 

I do not suggest that Othello had never done anything to deserve his reputa- 
tion; I only point out that we are never given any direct testimony or evidence 
of what he did, while we are given to see that he imposes himself on others by 
his reputation. He seems to be a case of men’s need for a hero. Every city and 
every army needs leaders, and those leaders, in order to command, must be 
respected and even idolized. No matter what their merit, in order to feel the 
confidence that is necessary to the dangerous enterprise of war, they must be 
invested with authority. Around them spring up myths, not created by them 
but arising from the popular need. So that they can subordinate themselves to 
their leaders, the people endow them with superhuman merits. Othello is a man 
on whom ‘‘opinion throws a more safer voice’; and opinion is a “sovereign 
mistress of effects.” He is known to the Duke to be valuable because he is 
generally well thought of. Othello is sure of himself because he is respected; he 


He gets over what is for him the very inconvenient and unpleasant affair of Desdemona’s 
marriage with rhetoric to return to the important consideration, which has really deter- 
mined his decision; and real business is prosaic (I, ili, 225-254). But Othello’s advantage 
in a crisis disappears with his very success. In the first lines of the play, Iago irritates 
Roderigo’s civic pride by presenting Othello as a foreigner lording it over the native no- 
bility (I, i, 12-14). The prejudice is always lying in wait for the moment when no compel- 
ling reasons demand its repression, Cf. I, i, 188-139, 148-158. Brabantio remains in Venice 
and is still a force to be reckoned with; the anger of Brabantio can make the Duke un- 
comfortable, for Brabantio is always in Venice and is independent of any appointment or 
crisis; Othello can be sent away and forgotten with no inconvenience to anyone if there is 
no external danger to the state. Perhaps Othello’s recall was Brabantio’s doing? At least 
this is what Desdemona guesses that Othello suspects (IV, ii, 53-56). 

3 Cf. note 18. 

“4 JI, ii, 291-305. Iago can very well appreciate the ambiguous character of reputation 
for he enjoys a good one himself. But when Iago speaks to Othello, he does so as though 
there were nothing questionable in reputation (III, ii, 181-188). He knows his man. A 
noble man never does anything that is considered shameful and the opinion of his fellows 
is the guarantee of his own goodness. A man who cares about his reputation ia likely to 
perform acts of a nature to gain it; while the man who consults only his private inclina- 
tions is likely to be base. But, if reputation is a fickle thing, then the whole orientation 
of the gentleman or the proud man is placed in doubt. The perfect disciple of Othello 
is Cassio; he believes completely in Othello; this is the source of his unquestioning devo- 
tion and makes him a perfect lieutenant. But, from what he suffers and the undeserving 
way he loses his reputation, the lesson would seem to be that it is folly to live for the sake 
of others who do not understand and are acting from their own passions. Cassio expresses 
what his faith in Othello means when he says that reputation is the immortal part of 
himself (II, ti, 291-292; ef. 117-135; Romans IX, 18; VII, 24). 
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is respected so that others can be confident in danger. It is a circle which is not 
grounded in a reality free from opinion. 

For Othello this means that, if the opinions change, he is lost; for he has no 
source of confidence outside of a city that is not his own city. His Christianity ` 
proves to be not enough to overcome the primeval and necessary prejudices 
of civil society. In some measure his very character depended on his ignorance 
of the source of his strength. He assumed his reputation was deserved and was 
secure. To the extent that he felt this, he could be at home in Venice. There was 
no tension between his foreignness, his universality, and his need for Venetian, 
and hence local, opinion in which to see himself as in a glass. To use his prac- 
tical abilities as a warrior Othello needed a home, a place for which he could 
fight meaningfully, and this required a reputation. The argument of the play is 
that such reputations are only given grudgingly and conditionally to foreigners. 
Yet Othello could never accept this and still be able to fight in the citizen’s 
or proud man’s spirit. The massiveness of his self-assurance in the face of the 
tenuousness of his real position shows that his life is based upon a critical lack 
of self-knowledge. 

Othello, although radically dependent, represents himself as completely in- 
dependent; and the myth of his independence seems to be less for his own benefit 
than for the sake of those who made him. They could not trust him if they knew 
him to be their own creation. The very end of the creation requires that the 
knowledge that it was creation and not discovery be forgotten. This is a neces- 
gary self-deception without which the purposes of myth-making would be frus- 
trated. All might have succeeded, there might have been no revelation of 
Othello’s true situation, if he had not gone one step too far in the direction of 
his conquest of Venice. That step was his falling in love with Desdemona and 
marrying her. In Desdemona he had chosen the fairest flower of the best family 
in Venice. In marrying her he seemed to prove that he was fully lovable in 
Venice by Venetians, that he had fully naturalized himself. In the manner of his 
wooing he continues the masquerade that not he but Desdemona is the one who 
needs; she is the lover and he the beloved.” He is still the independent being to 
whom others come because of his qualities. But Iago knows this is not true. It is 
his awareness of Othello’s absolute dependence on Desdemona, of which Othello 
is himself totally unaware, that allows Iago to bring about the destruction 
which he plots. 


IV 


Love, according to the classical analysis, means imperfection, need. The 
motion of one being toward another, the recognition of something admirable 
in another, implies the lack of something in the one admiring. What a man 


3 I, iii, 190-191; ITI, iii, 218. 

* Plato, Symposium, 189c-193e, 199d—204c; the Lysis (in toto) and Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, XII, vii, 4; Cervantes, Don Quizote, Part I, Ch. xiv. This is so even in the highest 
sort of love, the good man who admires another good man because he sees his own virtues 
mirrored in the other and can honor them as he could not his own. Such love is based on 
the need for mutual admiration and a completion of one’s own imperfect virtues. Cf. 
Aristotle, Nichemachean Ethics IX, ix. 
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desires to possess, he does not already possess. The desire to possess another 
‘human being implies that qualities belonging to the beloved object are lacking 
to the lover. Hence a perfect being would not love, because he would possess all 
that is admirable within himself; there would be no sufficient reason for him to 
go outside himself. He who pretends to love without needing is an impostor. 
The lover admits by his very love a dependence and in this sense an inferiority 
to his beloved. The beloved, as beloved, does not return love; the man who is 
loved for his learning does not love the lover for his ignorance. If he returns 
love at all, he does so for some other reason, because the lover has some other 
virtue which in his turn makes him an object of love. One who loves does not, 
for that reason, have any claim on the affections of the one he loves; on the 
contrary, he has, in loving, made an admission of imperfection which the be- 
loved is under no obligation to reciprocate. The beloved has the privileged 
position and the lover, if his affection is not returned, must become conscious 
of unworthiness, and begin to lack confidence in himself. His value as a human 
being is called into question; but he has no right to complain, for love is not a 
question of duty. 

Nonetheless, every lover desires to be loved in return. For only by the return 
of love can he possess the beloved; and, moreover, his self-esteem is at stake. 
He has, at the moment he committed himself, become dependent upon another 
for his self-esteem. At the same time he has made his situation doubly difficult 
by having to some extent admitted himself to be undeserving, by the fact of 
loving. Othello is unaware of his need for Desdemona; he believes that she loves 
him and he is secure in his estimate of himself. But he truly loves her love and 
requires it for his very existence. He says he is no more when he is unloved. 
Iago discerns this; Othello, says Iago, would renounce his baptism for her; 
“her appetite shall play the god with his weak function.’”’” At Othello’s first 
glimmerings of recognition of his situation he says, “when I love thee not, 
chaos is come again.” The world in which he lives was created by his love and 
is dependent on the continuation of that love. Iago’s success is based upon his 
making Othello realize both his attachment to Desdemona, and also that this 
attachment does not necessarily deserve a recompense. Othello now needs’a 
proof of love to justify his own existence. The whole house of cards in which he 
has lived starts to tumble. 


a TI, ii, 376-379. Shakespeare vividly depicts Othello’s first consciousness of the depth 
and intensity of his need when, after Iago's frst tentative barbs, Desdemona arrives to 
plead for Cassio. He for the first time is a little vexed; all is not perfect as formerly but as 
she goes away he cannot help admiring her and says, “Excellent wretch!’ (III, iii, 104- 
106). He sees, with a certain pleasure, that he needs her very much and that it is somewhat 
in spite of himself, that it has nothing to do with right or justice. A few moments later, 
when his suspicions become explicit, he denies thia and says he would let her go if she were 
false; he soon realizes that whatever she be, he must possess her or kill her, that he cannot 
do without her. 

28 The importance of Desdemona to Othello as a tribute is clear when his rage against 
her reaches its height at the moment he is recalled by Venice. The crude impression which 
those who witness it have, that he is disturbed by losing his position, is not totally un- 
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When Othello begins to need the proof of love, he also begins to realize that 
proofs of love may be impossible to come by, especially for “great ones” to- 
wards whom those in inferior positions are likely to use all the wiles of persua- 
sion and deception. Except by the omniscient, the motions of the human soul 
cannot be observed. Acts are never sure proof because they are ambiguous, 
aspecially in matters of love. One can never know for certain what another 
thinks of him, and when that knowledge is required the quest for certainty can 
be the cruellest of torments to which a human being can be subjected. Iago 
makes this clear to Othello in masterful fashion, first by refusing to tell him 
what he knows about Cassio and Desdemona, while claiming that even a slave 
is free as to his innermost thoughts.?* As love can only be free, nature has so 
constructed man that his loves and hates can be hidden from observation, a 
concealment which is the precondition of freedom. Then Iago with prodigious 
obscenity, shocking the most revered beliefs and presenting him with pictures 
of the realization of his most dreaded fears, shows him that one can never tell 
what an act means,?° 

It is at this point that jealousy becomes dominant and triumphs. Othello is 
admittedly the story of a jealous man and it is in the analysis of the origin and 
the consequences of this terrible passion that the play fulfills itself. Jealousy is 
in itself a passion of the weak and the contemptible, or so it is generally felt to 
be. The other characters who suffer it in the play—Roderigo, Iago, and Bianca 
—are base figures. So it is that when the confident Othello becomes a victim of 
jealousy his tragedy is already complete; he has lost all that which he was or 
pretended to be. Nonetheless, in spite of its intrinsic pettiness, jealousy takes on 
a certain grandeur when it occurs in a man of Othello’s proportions; the size and 
depth of his hopes lend themselves to his sense of loss and his furies are in 
proportion to the nobility of his deceived ambitions. And, moreover, jealousy 
a8 understood traditionally, was not always a contemptible and ridiculous 
passion. There was one great example of it which, if it could not stand as a 
model for others’ imitation, gave a certain cosmic significance to the passion: 


justified, with the qualification that it be understood in the deep sense in which his position 
is meaningful to him. He is ambitious, but in no vulgar way (IV, i, 231-317). 

29 TIT, iii, 158-160. 

30 TIT, iii, 455-456, 471-486, 499-501. By the beginning of Act IV the discussion of the 
meaning of physical acts has turned into a gruesome and tantalizing game (LV, i, 1-26). 
The obscenity of Ingo is founded on that which is revered by others. For both Brabantio and 
Othello, the purity of Desdemona is all in all. The shocking aspect of Iago’s speech is not 
that he speaks freely about sensual matters, but that for others these things are sacred 
and Iago profanes what is holy for them. It is only in the context of reverence that Iago’s 
speech is terrible; it is a sort of blasphemy. The relation between Othello and Desdemona, 
if there is any physical element to it at all, is largely a spiritual one. When he realizes that 
perhaps physical satisfactions are important for her and he sees his own insufficiency in 
this regard, her possible infidelity becomes all the more horrible for him. It is not only 
that she cares for another but that her being is so constituted that he could never satisfy 
her. He must insist not only on fidelity but chastity; he must change her nature and all 
men’s natures, and all this not for the sake of morality but to preserve for himself that 
which he wants. 
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the God of the Old Testament who commands love and promises revenge unto 
the third and fourth generation for those who are not obedient. Although 
God’s jealousy cannot be an object of human imitation, and far transcends the 
disappointment of deceived husbands, it could not help but add significance to 
the jealousy of ordinary mortals. God’s anger at those who transgress the com- 
mandment has a similarity to the anger of men who are deceived; to understand 
what God’s jealousy is, men must begin from the only experience of jealousy 
they have, i.e., human jealousy. And with the sanctity brought to marriage 
by Judaism and Christianity, even the motives take on a certain similarity; 
the jealous husband takes a just vengeance for the violation of a sacred com- 
mandment. The husband is made in the image of the Lord. 

Tais is not to say that the Old Testament God justifies human jealousy; it is 
only that His jealousy gives jealousy in general a significance it would not 
have in a non-Biblical context. It would be difficult to imagine a Greek play 
whose hero is primarily characterized by the false suspicion of his wife’s in- 
fidelity; this would be a subject of comedy. Shakespeare has succeeded in this 
tour de force because the enlarged sense of the word jealousy unconsciously af- 
fects our perception of those who suffer it. Shakespeare’s Othello does act out on 
the human scene a god’s role; he is a universal stranger, a leader who can com- 
mand and punish wherever he goes. He insists on honor and wreaks bloody 
vengeance on those who disobey. Shakespeare analyzes the sophistry of the 
heart of a man who tries thus to be divine. 

This stranger from. Africa comes to Venice, in a gentle guise, insisting on 
nothing from anyone. He takes the respect and affection given him as free 
gift and is himself a lover. But from his love emerges jealousy and an insistence 


*1 God’s jealousy in relation to Israel in the Old Testament is interpreted in parable 
as the relation of a man to a faithless woman (Ezekiel 16, 38); and, in general, the action 
of God is understood in analogy to the conduct of husbands. Because of the sanctity of 
marriage, the husband’s care gains greater justice, and because of the holiness of the 
husband’s jealousy, the analogy of God’s jealousy to that of man is not obnoxious. 
Jealcusy, the emotion accompanying the suspicion of infidelity, is not an important theme 
outside the Biblical tradition. ‘‘Ein Beleg für die Bdtg. Eifersucht speziell im Verhiltniss 
von Ehegatten ist mir im klass. Griech. nicht begegnet” (A. Stumpf in Kittel’s Theo- 
logische Wörterbuch Zum Neuen Testament, Stuttgart, 1935, p. 879). No treatment of the 
subject can be found in Greek literature on the passions. At the least, it can be said that 
fidelity to, and love of, God take on a new and special sense when it is understood that 
God commands them because he is jealous. The magnitude of Othello’s jealousy, both in 
its understanding of marriage and its imitatio Det, is inconceivable without the Bible. 

Shakespeare draws out the parallel in presenting the relationship between Othello and 
Desdemona as spiritual with the physical motivations eppearing as the great sin. Immedi- 
ately before declaring his jealousy, the God of the Old Testament specifies the meaning of 
infidelity: the worship of physical objects—all that paganism implied (Exodus xx, 4-6; 
cf. IY, i, 137). 

3 II, ii, 232-234; IL, iii, 417-419; V, ii, 110, 57 (cf. Mark iv, 39), 165 (ef. Deut. xxii, 
21), 167 (cf. Gen. xlix, 4). Othello’s arrogation of god-like prerogatives is clearest in the 

-assurance with which he judges, prior to his jealousy in a calm confidence in his superiority 
to others, later in the righteous intensity of his fury. When he learns he was in error, he is 
nothing—he is either perfection or nothingness. 
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more intense than could have previously been imagined. Jealousy, as Iago says, 
is doubt. It is the accompaniment of love that is unrequited or suspected of 
being so. Jealousy implies a lack of self-assurance; the man who knows he is 
worthy of love will not be jealous—if his wife is unfaithful, he will no longer 
deem her worthy of his love. He is himself the touchstone; this is precisely the 
attitude that Othello thinks he must take and says he will take.” He will forget 
Desdemona. Jealousy is contemptible because it bespeaks imperfection; he 
who suffers it must either think himself unlovable or the one he loves corrupt; 
but nevertheless he continues to love and think it right to love and be loved. 

Jealousy rarely, if ever, sees itself as jealousy. Rather is it reflected in the 
soul it possesses as justice. The revenge worked by jealousy is said to be the 
desert of the victim. She was unfaithful. But is being unfaithful necessarily a 
crime, if the one who insists on love does not deserve it? A man who passes 
sentence in his own interest, for the sake of preserving what is his own or punish- 
ing what refuses to be his, is not a judge but a tyrant. He insists that love be 
given; but only conformity, not love, can be gained by force; love is a free gift. 
A love which insists on return is violence. However that may be, the jealous 
man cannot admit that it is jealousy that motivates him, for he would then con- 
fess himself to be acting for himself and contrary to the interests of those he 
judges. He must pretend that he has been wronged, that he truly deserved love. 
And the proof of deserving love is being loved. 

Othello appears as a judge. Indeed, his only actions in the play are judgments. 
We have two such examples, the comparison of which is instructive for our 
understanding of Othello’s real claims. Those judgments are of Cassio and 
Desdemona, His judgment of Cassio is in a way a preparation for that of 
Desdemona. It gives us a hint of Othello’s merits and limitations as judge. 

Cassio, inveigled by Iago into drinking, causes a disturbance. Othello arrives 
on the scene. He is completely in command and assumes that all will bend to his 
least word or gesture; his jealousy has not yet risen.” He summarily dismisses 
Cassio. To do so is perfectly correct from the point of view of human justice. 
Cassio is a soldier and has been drinking before going on duty. The unfortunate 
circumstances that led him into trouble do not excuse him from the responsi- 
bilities of an officer. But Shakespeare has presented the scene in such a way 
that we know that from the point of view of complete justice this is a mis- 
carriage. Cassio has been duped and has been made to appear fully responsible. 
The real culprit is Iago. Othello is a decent general doing justice on the basis of 
acts done. He does not try to pry into hidden motives. He judges by the sur- 
face. Every judge must believe that he knows the principles of justice, and that 
he is personally disinterested in those judged. He must have some source of 
knowledge which he believes to be certain, or he could not in conscience judge 
other men. Judges receive this knowledge from the law. Othello proceeds with 
Cassio according to the rules of military discipline. These rules are limited in 
scope. Yet they express what all would admit is a true form of justice, whose 


88 ITI, iii, 208-221. 
4 TT, ii, 220-234, 288-292 
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limits are due to the limited nature of their purpose—military discipline— 
and not to partiality or hypocriay. 

The judgment of Desdemona is in sharp contrast with this. Here Othello 
judges not external actions, but intentions, the innermost movements of a 
soul. He does not need proof of acts. He is led by his uncertainty to assume 
the guilty act. Rendered mad by this assumption, he wants only to prove 
that Desdemona is unfaithful. He still regards himself as the dispenser of 
justice. But now it is no longer the health of the military order that supports 
his authority, but his right to be loved. His need for her love has been converted 
into a duty for her to love, a duty which he takes it upon himself to judge. But 
a judge should have no interest in the one he judges. As his doubt has grown, 
his whole way of life and manner of understanding has changed. He is no longer 
free and open of manner nor trusting of disposition. He is suspicious. Acts no 
longer mean to Othello what they seem to mean. Decent appearances now con- 
ceal an underlying viciousness. And this viciousness can be said to be physical 
passion. Chastity has become a cult with him.* Desdemona’s free offer of a 
chaste love, which was so unexpected and which he accepted as his due, he now 
insists upon. Now, however, he believes this offer to be unnatural; men are 
naturally lustful beasts; chastity without compulsion becomes unintelligible 
to him. Desdemona must be sequestered from society and compelled to spend 
her life in prayer if she is to be purged of the appetites that make her unworthy 
of Othello.?” On the basis of his need he wishes to force men counter to their 
- natures; what was supposed to be love now turns into a tyranny. With it comes 
a peculiarly low view of mankind. Iago becomes the high priest of this cult, 
leading Othello “by the nose.” Iago converts all men into obscene beasts in 
Othello’s eyes. He shows Othello that the love and honor due him is destroyed 
by physical passion; human beings are naturally led to care for things of the 
flesh. In order to be believed in, Othello must change this; his jealousy, under 
Iago’s guidance, becomes a demand for inhuman purity, for a renunciation of 
the worship of the body. Iago has only to suggest obscene motivations and 
Othello is ready to wreak vengenance on any who are suspected. Jago makes 
use of an intense hate and fear of lust on Othello’s part to further his own ends. 
Iago becomes a moralizer on the very bases of his lewd preoccupations. His 
moralizing reaches its almost comic peak when he comments on Cassio’s fate, 
“This is the fruit of whoring.” He is a priest who makes use of Othello’s new 


# Othello does indeed begin by demanding deeds, ocular proof, as was his custom. He 
does not want to be led by simple sentiments; he wants to do justice. But Iago skillfully 
shows him that in such matters direct proof is impossible and Othello is satisfied with 
ritual proofs turned into “confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ” (III, iii, 375-377) 
by the mad assurance that all men are base and inclined to acts of treachery; jealousy 
presupposes guilt and seeks for substantiation (III, iii, 219-221, 415-514). 

+ TTI, ili, 312-314; III, iv. 46-52; IV, i, 9-12; ii, 24-27. At the end, even the stars are 
the signs of a cosmic chastity, V, H, 4. 

37 TIT, iv, 43-56. 

38 Tago’s use of morality is fully conscious and based on his observation of Othello. 
Actually, the attitude he takes is much nearer that of those who are attached to Othello 
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morality to conceal his private ends. I know of no play within which physical 
passion is believed to be so much the source of the action and, in reality, is 
so little the source of any important thing. More subtle vices of the soul are the 
roots of the action. 

The new attempt to control souls leads of necessity to a new method of under- 
standing men. Souls cannot be seen. Of course a justice which saw men’s souls 
naked would be vastly superior to the old justice, in which judgment was 
rendered only on the basis of acts committed. But perhaps the old way was 
founded on a prudent reserve, or modesty, which recognized the limitations of 
human vision. The result of the new way is not truly to see the soul but rather 
to reject all the evidence of action and to turn to signs which in themselves have 
no meaning. Desdemona is judged by the handkerchief, that handkerchief on 
which the whole judgment turns. It is a magic charm, of superhuman quality, 
and only through it can she control Othello.*® When she does not appear to 
show sufficient respect for this object, this mere thing, she is guilty and her 
soul is laid bare. Mere routine or ritual is the basis of the judgment of Des- 
demona. The attempt to do away with the superficiality of the old law leads to 
a mysticism which is even more distant from truth. 

Othello commits his terrible crime for the sake of justice. The horror of the 
murder only reflects the fact that justice must be stern. If Othello is right about 
Desdemona’s deed and is further correct in assuming that her only salvation 
would be in loving him, then his cruelty would be but terrible responsibility. 
He may justly say that “I who am cruel, am yet merciful.’’“° Mercy can appear 
in this gruesome context because Othello’s bloodiness is an integral part of the 
human scene in the new context created by him, and any attempt to soften 
the lot of those under his sovereignty can be regarded as mercy. On the basis of 
the new justice of love, a cruelty and passion that never before existed comes 
into being. 
than his own natural one. Cassio, when dismissed by Othello, speaks in terms worthy of 
the most severe moralist, “the devil wine, the devil anger,” etc. In talking to him, Iago 
takes a reasonable and tolerant line (II, ii, 292-343). Cassio orients himself according to 
the pleasure and displeasure of Othello and in his fall from grace blames himself with 
extraordinary severity; rather than trying to reestablish himself, he falls into a state of 
repentance and self-castigation. Desdemona is much the same way. Both torment only 
themselves and Iago sees where this attitude can lead if made cynical use of. If those who 
love Othello are dependent on his opinion and he is jealous and frightened of losing their 
love, Jago, by playing on Othello’s fear can cause him to make more and more demands on 
others and so further his own ends (e¢.g., his suggestion that fear is the best way to control 
Desdemona, ITI, iii, 236-238). All he need do is present Othello with new dangers and his 
standards become ever higher and sterner. Othello’s sick fears convert innocent human 
acts into crimes. The height of the morality comes only from Iago’s low view of men. 
Cassio’s harmless weakness at drink and his love for women can in this context be con- 
verted into mortal sins. It is interesting to note that Othello’s tyranny is prefigured by 
Brabantio’s reaction upon recognizing that he is deceived, I, iii, 221-224. 

$9 ITI, iv, 68-81. Shakespeare has taken the handkerchief, a much less significant ele- 
ment in the source, Cinthio’s novella, and rendered it a magic charm in which the whole 


proof of Othello’s suspicions is centered and fulfilled. It is the sole and sufficient cause of 
Desdemona’s death. 0 y, ii, 110. 
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V 


Othello sought to accomplish an extreme human feat; he attempted to be a 
hero without a home, without a city to sing his praises and write his epitaph. 
He did this under the guise of universality; only if a man is liberated from the 
influence of and need for the laws and ways of a particular nation can he go 
anywhere and be a hero. But this universality, Shakespeare seems to tell us, is 
a lie. If a man can liberate himself from a particular time and place it cannot be 
as a hero, statesman, or soldier. Such careers are by their nature bound to the 
fortunes of cities of men, all of which have special needs and traditions. Those 
who follow these pathways seek glory as their reward, and glory is dependent 
upon a public. The hero is perforce attached to the place whence his glory comes 
and he must believe somehow in the special importance and excellence of that 
place. This represents a denial of the universal standpoint; it is part of the 
necessary narrowing of the statesman’s horizon. Othello’s universality only 
conceals a desire to be limited and local; it is itself an inflated shadow of the 
ordinary man’s limitations; it is his tool for entry into Venice. Man’s eternal 
aspiration to be man and man alone is burlesqued and travestied; what should 
be truly an end in itself, and masquerades as such, is but a means in Othello’s 
usage. He pretends to be lovable because he is good, but actually his goodness 
is only an appearance to enable him to be loved. As long as he believes his own 
myth he can be gentle, for he thinks that what he demands from men is nat- 
ural, But when he comes to doubt, he believes that what he demands is against 
nature. His jealousy then becomes his weapon to bend men to his will. His 
barbaric nature now reveals itself; but it is barbarism transformed and in- 
tensified. E 

His final tragedy consists not so much in killing Desdemona, but in the dis- 
covery of his own injustice—that his justice is not justice at all. He discovers 
that what he thought was justice was but a way of gratifying his own ap- 
petite, an appetite whose existence it was of the essence of his being not to rec- 
ognize. His jealousy arises when he realizes that he is a dependent being, that 
he needs. His tragedy is complete when it becomes clear that he does not deserve 
fulfillment but only desires it. He has done terrible deeds under the conviction 
of his own wisdom; but he is nothing. Othello is a figure of enormous propor- 
tions; no reader can fail to sense this. Yet he is curiously insubstantial. And this 
is Shakespeare’s meaning; he is a name without a substance. He lives in men’s 
minds and needs more than in any reality. Both for his own sáke and for that 
of the Venetians, he had to be thought a perfect being, but he was only a being 
afflicted with human passion. The intensity of the ending comes from the loud 
bursting of an enormous bubble which vanishes into nothingness.“ His last 
words protest his everlasting loyalty to Venice. 

Shakespeare appears to tell us that it is not good to introduce influences 
that are too foreign, regardless of the guise under which they may come. The 
benevolence of foreign influences is always ambiguous. What is not native will 


u V, fi, 304-807; of. ID, iii, 403-413. 
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at some point go against the grain of what is native; it must then tyrannize or 
succumb. Venice did not suffer from it but Desdemona did; Venice knew when 
to ‘cast him.” Universality on the purely political level does not conduce to the 
city’s good. 

VI 


Let us turn now to Desdemona. Her selfless devotion to Othello and her 
sweetness make her a peculiarly undeserving subject for tragic suffering. Her 
death seems deeply offensive. It must be asked if there is anything in her na- 
ture that makes her fate in any way appropriate. Is she senselessly destroyed, 
a harmless bystander caught in the backlash of the unreeling of Othello’s life? 

The answer to this question is dependent on an understanding of her love. 
What was the source of her involvement in this strange romance? The absolute 
source was Othello’s speeches. But this is not enough in-itself; we must discover 
to what these speeches appealed. We learn from her father that she was or- 
dinarily a very quiet and shy girl, a soft and gentle character. But at the same 
time we know that she was independent, that she knew her own wishes. She 
had “shunned the wealthy curled darlings” of Venice; she was not satisfied 
with the best of Venice.“ She wanted to love something beyond the Venetian. 
And this Othello provided. His stories of strange lands and great adventures 
seemed to give evidence of an experience and knowledge beyond the con- 
ventional. She felt that her limited life was not sufficient; we see in her an em- 
bryonic passion for the universal, a desire not to be duped by life. But she is 
undirected. What is merely different and strange impresses her as more signif- 
icant and real. Whether Othello believes them or not, his stories contain much 
that could not possibly be true; they are, as Iago says, fantastic. They appeal 
to Desdemona’s imagination which was watered with loneliness and shyness. 
She is exactly as her name describes her: superstitious.“ Her devotion to 


49 I, ii, 113-115; I, ii, 83. 

a J, ili, 166~-168; II, i, 255-257. 

“In this etymology of the name I follow Shaftesbury in considering it to be derived 
from the Greek dao:3aluov, while the later interpreters have unanimously understood it 
as stemming from évedsalywr, meaning ill-starred or ill-fated. One cannot of course lean 
too heavily on the supposed etymology of a name in the interpretation of a play, especially 
when that etymology is itself disputable. But it seems certain that Shakespeare often chose 
names which had an overtone of their bearer’s character (cf. Ruskin, Munera Pulveris in 
Works, London, 1905, p. 257); and in this case both meanings would apply extremely well. 
My preference for the meaning supersittious is grounded on a general observation of 
her nature and the suitability of applying such a term to her. As far as I am able to see 
there are no philological grounds for the preference of the one interpretation over the 
other, so that one must rely on one’s interpretation of the play to justify the sense of the 
name. If the interpretation is convincing, the name gives a certain added weight. The 
other interpreters who have treated this problem have based their choice almost exclusively 
on à belief that Desdemona was unlucky and that this constitutes her essence; the meaning 
of her name is only an expression of this. The burden of this essay has been to prove that 
it is not simply ill fortune that constitutes the core of her tragedy. The reader must himself 
judge of the plausibility of the two etymologies because scholarship can go no further. 
As is frequent in scholarly matters, an assumption as to the certitude of a questionable 
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Othello exalts her, and her choice to seek for meaning beyond accepted belief 
lends her a-dignity which the ordinary citizen cannot have. But it was a choice 
conceived in error; Othello was a creation of her mind. She believed his speeches 
about his deeds. And, paradoxically, her love sought in Othello something in- 
dependent and free, while that very love made him dependent, and bound his 
seeming universality to something particular. They passed each other by, as 
it were, on the path of love. Most paradoxical of all, in order to free herself 
from Venice she loves a creation of Venice. Instead of winning her freedom she 
became all the more enfettered to the thing she was trying to escape: Othello 
existed only in the mind of Venice. Desdemona gave herself completely and 
with passion to something beyond the physical, but to a something conceived 
in error. In giving up all for the sake of cosmopolitanism she was a follower of 
the most characteristic expression of the political community: its myths about 
its leaders. Desdemona, the only figure in the play who is indifferent to popular 
opinion, becomes a prisoner of the opinion about Othello. 

Desdemona’s superstition is not the only cause of her death. Her fidelity is 
also a necessary condition. She was not only attracted by Othello’s stories, but 
she believed and insisted on keeping faith with him no matter what he did. 
The appearance of his actions is unimportant; he must be followed and loved 
regardless of his deeds, for his ends are inscrutable. She believes in him so 
completely that she must deny the validity of common sense in order to justify 
him. What appears like injustice from an ordinary point of view must appear 
to Desdemona as justice punishing some supposed vice or sin in herself or 
others. If he is to be believed ‘in, although he acts contrary to ordinary human 
standards, then she must say that those standards are meaningless or are mis- 


interpretation seems to provide scientific proof of issues really contingent on that inter- 
pretation. Only if a Shaftesbury is certainly wrong in his understanding of Othello can it 
be definitely decided that ill-starred is what was meant by Shakespeare. 

Whatever confirming evidence there is, is ambiguous. Shakespeare’s source, Cinthio, 
contained only this one name which was taken over by Shakespeare. In Cinthio, the name 
almost certainly means ill-starred; but this does not prove that Shakespeare could not 
have altered this just as he re-interprets the entire character and gives it a new significance. 
One relevant fact is that Shakespeare alters Cinthio’s spelling of the name; in the novella 
it is Desdemona. The i or y are the conventional transliterations of the Greek v which 
would clearly seem to mean that the etymology is évodaluwr. Shakespeare’s substitution 
of e for i, if it is not for inevident reasons of euphony, would render the name closer to 
Sera Baler. From Theophrastus, if not earlier, on down, the decidsaluwy or superstitious 


man is one of the conventional human types, a character that is painted in literature for 
the sake of instructing audiences about common and dangerous errors. Plutarch wrote a 
treatise about it which could easily have been read by Shakespeare. In Plutarch’s work, 
the superstitious man is contrasted with the atheist—presented as having contrary false 
opinions about the nature of the gods. The two characters, as outlined by Plutarch, have 
striking similarities to Desdemona and Iago respectively. 
: Finally, the two derivatives are not necessarily mutually exclusive, see below, p. 154. 
Cf. John Upton, Crittcal Observations on Shakespeare (London, 1746), p. 288; John Wesley 
Hales, Notes and Essays on Shakespeare, London, 1884, p. 111; Albert Tesch, “Zum 
Namen Desdemona,” Germanisch-Romantsche Monatsschrift, XVII (1929), pp. 587-588. 
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conceived in this higher context. She accepts that new way of judging souls 
that resulted from Othello’s jealousy; the clear appearance of things is rejected 
and some mysterious standard dependent on Othello’s whim becomes the rule. 
Of course the real source of this standard is Othello’s need to make himself 
loved absolutely and uncontingently. But that true source is transformed and 
represented as a hidden meaning to life, one that can be revealed only through 
Othello. And in Desdemona there begins a sort of self-examination; no longer 
does she look to the surface meaning of words and deeds, but her conscience 
bids her to search out faults which her reason does not see. Cassio did much the 
same thing when dismissed by Othello; all moral value comes from Othello 
and what he does not approve is bad. Othello does not depend on nature but 
nature on Othello. This leads to new habits of mind, new virtues. 

Desdemona, in her conversation with Emilia, states her principle clearly: 
fidelity and only fidelity—everything subordinated to it. It is noble, without 
doubt, but it certainly is not so reasonable as the statement of Emilia, who 
makes fidelity dependent on the deeds of the husband. Her morality is an easy- 
going one that does not attach so much significance to chastity. In herself she 
is not so fine a person as Desdemona, but perhaps true and untragic nobility 
cannot be reached by the sanctification of marital fidelity. And Emilia, for all 
her inferiority, may yet serve to point this out. For Emilia, the simple world 
of common-sense meanings and the evident justice of acts must dictate to 
fidelity: fidelity cannot be unconditional. For Desdemona, everything must be 
interpreted in such a way as to preserve her faith. 

Desdemona’s faith in Othello leads her to a certain disregard for the truth 
which has not often enough been observed. We see her practicing deception 
three times in the play, and each time with great significance for her fate. In 
the first place she hides her relationship with Othello from her father, and pre- 
sents him with the fatt accompli. However indulgently we may look upon her 
love for Othello, there is no question but that she is guilty of disobedience; 
and her love comes into conflict with most sacred duties. The love of Othello 
leads the best of the city’s children to a contempt for it and a willingness to 
break the law for his sake. In any case of conflict of loyalties, Desdemona 
chooses without hesitation in favor of Othello; it seems that this shy girl 
gained so much strength and confidence, or such fanaticism, from her love that 
she is capable of doing things in a cool spirit that others would be unable to 
do. And it must be remembered that the consequence of this deception was 
the death of her father.“ In the second case, she lied to Othello about the 
handkerchief. Here is perhaps the clearest indication of her superstitious na- 
ture: she was so frightened by the significance Othello attached to the hand- 
kerchief and the tale he told her about it that she did not dare to let him know 
that she had lost it. This untruth led directly to her own death.” And finally, 
she seems to tell a lie even after death. She says that Othello did not kill her. 

“IV, iii, 66-116, 24-26, fi, 81, 181-145, 177-193; ITI, iii, 39-96, 103, iv, 162-178. 

s V, i, 255-261. 

“7 ITI, iv, 95-104, 
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She still tries to preserve his reputation; for she would die in vain if he were evil. 
His reputation lives in her and not in him. To the end, she must see things as 
she wants them to be rather than as they are. Believing is seeing.*® 

Desdemona’s death is in large measure due to her own errors. They were 
noble errors, errors which elevated her above the level of ordinary humanity, 
but they deserved punishment. From the point of view of everyday life, 
Desdemona sins in deceiving her father. We take her side because she does so in 
the name of something higher. But perhaps from a third and highest stand- 
point we must come to the defense of civil society and see her defection as a 
result of a monstrous misconception. Perhaps the true cosmopolitanism can be 
attained only by renouncing the dearest hopes of practical life. Marriage is a 
part of political life, of civil society. One cannot purify it of its political ele- 
ment without depriving it of its substance. 

Desdemona has been compared to Cordelia and Miranda, and with much 
justice. She is independent, courageous, and gentle, as is the former, and she 
has a sweet ingenuousness like the latter (in the spirit of “oh, brave new world”). 
But Desdemona lacks Cordelia’s love of the truth which causes her to under- 
stand her situation so well. Desdemona never recognizes her error and, using 
the other possible meaning of her name, she says “It is my wretched fortune.’’* 
Shakespeare, in the fullness of his meaning, says that her “wretched fortune” is 
a, result of her “superstition.” And, unlike Miranda, she has no Prospero to 
guide her imagination and set her in the right course. Her untutored under- 
standing spawns monsters. Shakespeare in this bleak play shows us no way 
around Desdemona’s problem. She leads a noble life but one that is against 
law and also against reason. 


Vit 


Finally, let us consider the last member of the play’s trinity, Iago. Iago is 
clearly the devil. He says so himself and is often so called." But in the case 
where god is not perfect the devil’s negativity may be a source of liberation, 
an aid to the discovery of the truth. Iago has always been condemned and 
hated, and certainly what he does is most terrible; but a defense can and must 


48 V, ii, 147-156. Othello has smothered Desdemona at line 105 and is persuaded she 
is dead by line 116. Whether Shakespeare meant that she return to life, or Othello was 
mistaken and she was not yet quite dead, Desdemona’s words, coherent sentences uttered 
after strangulation, constitute a remarkable occurrence, outside the natural order of 
things. This difficulty has often been noted. I suggest that this last supreme effort of the 
poor creature was intended to give a supernatural impression to the audience, and that 
attempts to rationalize it, by changing the manner of her death or otherwise, miss the 
meaning. Precisely because of the improbability of what she does, do we know of the 
intensity of Desdemona’s devotion and faith; she gives it a significance beyond the human 
in a play distinguished by its merely human context, one in which the cosmic reverbera- 
tions characterizing Shakespeare’s other great tragedies are absent. In the theatre, 
especially that of Shakespeare, improbabilities are the devices for the expression of greater 
but unutterable probabilities. 

e TV, ii, 150. 

80 I, i, 169, 121-122, iii, 427; II, ii, 310-312, 323-825, 381-382; III, iv, 50; V, ti, 351-352. 
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be made for him." Shakespeare plays upon a human softness and sentimentality 
in this work. We so like to flatter our own goodness and warmheartedness that 
we are unwilling to recognize hard truths. Our natural partisanship with love 
and lovers causes us to see only Iago’s wickedness in destroying the love of 
Othello and Desdemona; we like to believe that without his intervention all 
would have been well. But the very terribleness which so moves us teaches us, 
albeit unconsciously, that this is not just another love story, that there is here 
an inevitability we wish not to face, one we hide in our condemnation of Iago. 

Iago, as I have said, is only a mirror or an agent that causes the unseen to 
become visible. Lived over and over again, the love of Desdemona and Othello 
would end the same way. Yet no matter how often it happened, each time we 
would be as shocked and surprised as we were the first time; for the result runs 
counter to our wish and our wishes cause us to bury the truth. Shakespeare 1s, 
in the final accounting, very hard. Iago’s speeches, read dispassionately, show 
that he is the clearest thinker in the play. Honest Jago is not merely a tragically 
misplaced epithet. Iago does tell more of the truth than any other character. It 
is difficult to understand his motivation; no villain in Shakespeare seems to act 
without some plausible end in view, an end the value of which all men would 
recognize, although they might perhaps not be willing to commit the crimes 
necessary to arrive at it. But Iago, as does the devil, seems to act from pure 
negativity. I am not what I am. Whatever Othello wants, Jago wants the op- 
posite. He is sub- or super-human. But in opposing Othello he shows that the 
world dominated by Othello is a world of fancy. He speaks out for a freedom 
which none of the others recognize. Iago wishes to live his own life free from the 
domination of other men, and especially of other men’s thoughts. He realizes 
that true tyranny is not imposed by force but imposes itself on the minds of 
men. For Iago, man can free himself only by thought. He has thought through 
the emptiness of most beliefs and will not live in subordination to them. He 
cannot found his life on self-deception, as Othello does.” 

His analysis of things generally esteemed leads to several conclusions. He 
is in the first place a materialist. The solidity of money as a means for living 
freely is clear, so he does not share the noble man’s contempt for it. (The noble 
man usually has money already, so is not forced to the salutary reflection on its 
necessity.) The word “purse” is found in his mouth very often. In the second 
place, he knows that reputation is often ill gained and worse lost. He not only 
knows it but demonstrates it in his manipulations of Othello and Cassio, and 
by his own very good repute. A man must be independent of reputation or he 
is the slave of public whim. He tells this beautifully to Cassio, and to show how 
opposite Othello’s view is, Iago tells him that reputation is everything and the 
purse trash. For Iago reputation is trash and he who follows it lives for others. 
Since reputation is no real sign of true virtue, it follows that straightforward 


© Macaulay made an able one, cited in the Furness Vartorum, pp. 412-413. 
2 I,i, 71; of. Exodus, ili, 14; cf. IO, iii, 103. 
1, iii, 350-390. 
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honesty is undesirable. A man must appear to be what the public wants, and 
freedom to live well depends upon cultivating deception. Iago reveals the 
strange fact that freedom to pursue the truth requires deception, for the truth 
runs counter to much necessary prejudice; and he who wants to be open must 
either be a martyr or deceive himself for the sake of popularity. Moreover, 
Iago is the only character who has comic lines in an unusually humorless play. 
The serious things, so piously considered by the others, are subjects of his wit. 
Part of his freedom comes from being able to laugh at mankind, to see that 
much of its pretension is comic. Connected with this is his contempt for roman- 
tic love. He sees nothing in it beyond physical passion. Love cannot take on . 
such grand significance for him, and the attempt to make it sacred is ridiculous.” 
All the bonds that link humanity and make living together possible have 
been dissolved in Iago. Trust is impossible for him because to trust implies 
respect for other human beings, a respect in which he is completely deficient. 
When a man believes that public opinion, or his own sense of shame, are merely 
devices of the herd to make men live for others rather than themselves, all the 
monsters of passion are released within him. Jago is jealous, lecherous, and 
ambitious; his reason and reasonableness allow him to divest himself of all the 
clogs of convention but give him no stable goals for action. Only his emanci- 
pated passions supply him with objects of desire. Iago himself has no idea of 
what he wants. He is eminently a private man; he can care for no one but 
himself and his views justify this selfishness, for there is no reason to serve a 
morality created in the interest of others. He is an example of what is often 
asserted will happen when men no longer believe in God; he is an atheist. 
Now, if such a private view of life and man is grafted on to the thought of a 
political man, a man who is interested in public life, the result is the develop- 
ment of a severe and punishing morality. A political man knows of the necessity 
of civil society, that the common good can only be served if there is a habit of 
obedience to law and a deference to custom. If he is convinced that men are 
by nature bad, then he must believe in the use of force, deceit and terror to 
make them conform. Jago succeeds in convincing Othello of his own view of 
mankind yet this does not alter Othello’s way of life; he does not renounce 
public life and vow to pursue his own passions, as would seem reasonable for a 
man with such an opinion. He decides instead to force men to be what he for- 
merly thought they naturally were. Othello was peculiarly susceptible to this 


« JI, i, 119-191. In this scene all of Jago’s little rhymes reflect Desdemona’s situation 
in one way or another, especially the central one. 

5 Othello, on the contrary, believed that men are fundamentally what they seem to be 
(LU, iti, 139-151; cf. I, iii, 422-425). Iago has made the distinction between seeming and 
being, and everything he does is based on it. One must live for the real which is radically 
different from the apparent while seeming to be what one is not. He can use Othello be- 
cause Othello cares so much about appearance; and because, once he too has begun to dis- 
trust appearance, he believes in the possible reality of anything. Jago’s, “I never found a 
man who knew how to love himself” (I, iii, 344-845), is the expression of the moral attitude 
that is the result of his views. 

J, i, 45-70. 
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persuasion, for he was not a member of a city where men through long habit 
have learned to live together, and where they do not indulge themselves in 
questioning whether it is good or not that they do so. Even if they raised the 
question, the force of habit would be likely to keep them in their civil ways. 
Othello, on the other hand, cannot rest content with obedience grounded on 
unconscious repetition; he is universal and a stranger and requires that man 
deliberately choose the good. And it is perhaps true that the majority of men, 
outside of the particular training which has broken them to their city’s laws, 
would not be so just, and would be more likely to consult their private interests. 
Othello is gentle and loving as long as he believes in man’s goodness; he be- 
comes a tyrant when he doubts. To fit the cosmopolis of which he dreams men 
must be transformed, and what was once innocuous in them now becomes a 
zreat danger. Iago wants and needs the change he produces in Othello. He does 
not believe in the common good. But when he can control Othello and use 
Othello’s fears to punish others, he will be in a perfect position to do as he lists. 
His apparently unmotivated vengeance expresses his freedom. A morality 
based on ritual and suspicion fits the needs of this hypocrite, informer, and 
false accuser. Tartuffes can always stand for morality. The devil can quote 
scripture, especially when he has written it. Iago makes use of Othello’s good 
but misguided intentions, and Othello’s tragedy comes when he realizes that 
his life has been used to destroy others for the sake of an Iago. Iago is Othello’s 
ensign, or standard bearer, in something more than name. 

Tago is also a stranger in Venice, but he does not need to practice self-decep- 
tion, since he does not care for honor. For him his profession is simply & job. 
He has no need to try to add dignity to it, hence he is not compelled to try to 
make Venice’s beliefs his own. Of course the result of this is that he cannot 
participate in the heroic character of an Othello. However revealing his exist- 
ence may be, and the truth is not an unimportant thing, his is not a life that 
men would wish to imitate. His critique of ordinary beliefs leaves him in the 
end with no real purpose in life at all. He opposes established custom in the 
rame of freedom, but this freedom is compatible with the basest and most 
arbitrary ends. He can trust no one and is full of fear that he himself will be 
deceived because men are base. His negativity leads only to the breakdown of 
order and turns his life into a chaos. 

Othello appears then to leave us with this choice: a mean life based on a clear 
perception of reality, or a noble life based on falsehood and ending in tragedy. 
Othello is open and loving but deceived. Iago knows well the defects of Othello’s 
life, but certainly offers no alternative worthy of choice. Yet Iago, in the end, 
is himself destroyed, but not by the baseness he understands and fears. Iago, 
otherwise so clear-sighted, fails to see one thing. He cannot foresee that Emilia 
would be willing to die for the truth. The possibility of a simple unadorned 
passion for nothing but truth is not within his ken. But would not a life express- 
ing such a passion be both noble and, by its very nature, free from deception? 
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Recently the Revimw has extended its hospitality to studies which are not, 
technically, within the discipline it serves. A new school of Shakespeare criti- 
cism may be in the making; and since everyone deplores departmentalization, 
one should like to welcome, without misgivings, APSR publication of two 
Shakespeare interpretations! But I, for one, do have misgivings. It may be 
that the views of the authors are useful and needful for political theory; of that 
I am no judge. But I am sure that to present these views as Shakespeare’s can 
serve neither political theory nor Shakespeare criticism. The study of Shake- 
speare can profit from a knowledge of the history of political theory; and we on 
the belletristic side of the quad like to think that we are not the sole benefi- 
claries of the exchange. But the two articles in question go beyond this simple 
form of barter; they are interpretations of dramatic poetry. They do not accept 
and retail what Shakespeare criticism has concluded about the poet’s political 
philosophy; they are ambitious attempts to discover this philosophy by taking 
& direct and novel look at some Shakespearean texts. That is a praiseworthy 
ambition; but it demands something the authors do not have nor even know 
they lack: an adequate concept of the specificity of literature as a mode of dis- 
course different from other modes. They have a worthy aim: to give a great 
poet a voice in the great concerns of practical life. But they have not yet learned 
to distinguish between the poet’s voice and their own—so that, though I greet 
the aim, I must withhold the applause. 


I 


Here are three statements, admittedly out of context, from Bloom’s article: 


He believes that the unity of true Christians is a kind of brotherhood of such overpowering 
influence that local differences pass into insignificance. 


In giving up all for the sake of cosmopolitanism, she was a follower of the most characteristic 
expression of the political community, its myths about its leaders. 


[He] is gentle and loving as long as he believes in man’s goodness; he becomes a tyrant 
when he doubts. To fit the cosmopolis of which he dreams, men must be transformed. 


I propose a test. Choose a jury of widely read, intelligent men, show them these j 
statements (with the information that they are meant to describe two main 
characters in a play known to all of them), and then ask them to guess who is 
being talked about. I think I am safe in claiming that there will not be a single 
correct identification. Now let these jurors guess the rough date of the play; I 


1 Allan W. Bloom, ‘Cosmopolitan Man and the Political Community: An Interpreta- 
tion of Othello,” this issue, pp. 130-157, above; Harry V. Jaffa, “The Limits of Politics: 
An Interpretation of King Lear, Act I, scene i,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 51 (June 1957), pp. 
405-427. 
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- should be surprised if any date were given earlier than the eighteenth century. 
And I rather expect that if the jurors were then told the correct answers (Othello 
and Desdemona), they would be indignant for having been made the butts of a 
pointless and incomprehensible joke. 

As I said, the quotes are out of context, and Bloom devotes many pages and 
much ingenuity to making them plausible. But they are from the heart of his 
general argument, and no amount of reasoning can make them plausible. It 
may be objected that the imaginary jurors were bound to be misled by words 
like cosmopolis—words which, in the context of the article, receive a sharper 
definition. But it is, in one sense, not merely a matter of words, and in another 
it is precisely a matter of words. 

To quote Othello: “It is not words that shakes me thus. Pish! Noses, ears and 
lips.” There is, in Bloom’s statements, a fatal remoteness from the play’s reali- 
ties. Where does Othello express or evince any such faith in the supra-national 
fellowship of Christians as Bloom attributes to him? What we have here is, at 
best, an inference from an inference from an inference, happily and progres- 
sively divesting itself of hard textual substance and floating off into unballasted 
speculation. Again, where does Othello, like a premature Rousseau, speak of 
man’s goodness or seek, a Robespierre before his time, tyrannically to trans- 
form men in order to fit them for his dream cosmopolis? Nothing in the text 
will answer to this question; in fact, Othello shows no discernible interest in the 
more general questions of man’s nature, the nature of the state, or their relation 
to each other. He was, regrettably perhaps, not a political philosopher, but 
merely a-soldier. Desdemona, we are told, gives up all for cosmopolitanism, 
where we had innocently thought she gave up all for Othello. Worse yet, in 
doing so she falls victim to a communal leader myth (for Othello, it turns out, 
is nothing in himself; he is a myth, believed in by himself, which Venice created). 
Thus abstraction succeeds abstraction, and we rise with the currents of the 
argument until “noses, ears and lips” are utterly lost sight of. An interpretation 
which issues in descriptions so unrecognizable would seem to stand self-dis- 
proved. 

I say “would seem,” because a case can sometimes be made for very abstract 
and remote interpretations. Who would suspect that the equations of modern 
physics describe the “realities” of our sense experience? I admit the analogy, 
but only on the proper conditions. Physicists find themselves driven to abstrac- 
tions by the need to make sense of certain apparent inconsistencies which less 
abstract formulations leave unresolved. And physicists also justify their theories 
by specifying what observable phenomena, will verify them. Had Bloom shown 
that a critical problem, hitherto insoluble, could be solved by his theory and 
that this theory then illuminated other obscure passages, I should have no. 
objection in principle, though I might still look for a better theory. 

But perhaps I have not been quite fair; Bloom does address himself to a prob- 
lem—one which, he says, criticism “has tended to forget.” The problem is: 
What makes Othello fall so readily into Iago’s snares? And here, I am afraid, 
I must be schoolmasterly. If I am not mistaken, Bloom cites no Othello or gen- 
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eral Shakespeare criticism later than about 1900 (the only exceptions are Jaffa’s 
Lear interpretation and a presumably philological article on the derivation of 
the name ‘“Desdemona’’). Had he consulted—to name only one—Robert 
Heilman’s full-length study of Othello (Magic in the Web, Lexington, 1956), he 
would have-discovered a very careful, highly intelligent and, if not final, at 
least challenging treatment of his problem. Indeed, Othello criticism has lately 
been almost obsessed with the question of the hero’s fault, or sin, or hamartia. 
Bloom does not claim to be a professional Shakespearean and is speaking to a 
lay audience; it would be very ill-natured to be severe with him for not having 
gone through the vast bibliography of Fachliteratur. But some awareness of 
what has happened in Othello criticism since 1900 one may reasonably expect; 
and if there is an implied claim that a problem hitherto neglected will be solved, 
the expectation assumes the force of a demand. 

It is, then, not merely a‘matter of words; but again, it is Just that. Critics 
have learned to be wary of employing, in their interpretations, terms—at least 
key terms—not within the vocabulary of the writer. Almost inevitably, a word 
like “cosmopolitan” is a valise which smuggles in a burden of implied meanings 
and attitudes. Bloom argues that Othello, being a Moor, a mercenary and gen- 
erally an outsider, must have felt compelled to win the admiration of the Vene- 
tians and at the same time must have embraced values which transcend those 
of the polis. We are shown, a priori and from the nature of civil society, Moors 
and mercenaries, that it could not have been otherwise; it is in this demonstra- 
tion that, startlingly, Othello turns into a devout Christian. Desdemona, who 
by her father’s description is “tender, fair and happy” and “of spirit so still and 
quiet,” under Bloom’s hands turns into a girl whose ‘Imagination was watered 
with loneliness and shyness,” who feels cosmopolitan yearnings and, to satisfy 
them, rashly breaks the most sacred bonds. Having done so, she must be not 
merely obedient, but abjectly subservient to Othello; ‘‘the clear appearance of 
things is rejected and some mysterious standard dependent on Othello’s whim 
becomes the rule.” Such are the distortions, sometimes manifest and sometimes 
more subtle, that wrong words are likely to impose on the interpreter. 

Bloom is inclined to be strict with the hero and heroine, while he makes quite 
an eloquent plea for Iago. This may, of course, be a healthy and needful thing 
to do; critics have been blinded by easy sentimentality. But, for one thing, criti- 
cism has of late been a good deal “harder” than Bloom seems aware of; and 
more important, such rectifications should not do violence to our direct moral 
apprehension. Who could guess that the following quote has Iago for its sub- 
ject? 


However revealing his existence may be, and truth is not an unimportant thing, his is not 
a, life that men would wish to imitate. His critique of ordinary beliefs leaves him with no 
real purpose in life. 


Surely this is praising with faint damnation! And whatever Iago’s purpose “in 
life” may be, in the play he has more than all the other characters together; 
there has not been so purposeful a character since Richard III. Someone who 
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can write in this tone about Iago has let theory blunt his moral perception. 

What Bloom does not know—and as a political theorist cannot fairly be ex- 
pected to know—is that a poem, even a dramatic poem, is first of all a structure 
of words rather than ideas. The interpreter’s first question is not: What does 
Shakespeare think?, but rather: What does Shakespeare say? An almost mind- 
less surrender to the poem’s verbal substance must precede, and will then con- 
trol, the interpreter’s analysis. If he finds himself tempted to write something 
like: “Desdemona felt that her limited life was not sufficient; we see in her an 
embryonic passion for the universal, a desire not to be duped by life’”’—if he 
finds himself writing in this strain, an automatic governor should go into action. 

Or to take “love.” Understandably, Bloom has a good deal to say about it, 
and what he says is backed by Plato and Aristotle, both venerable men. He 
argues that Othello, being completely dependent on Desdemona’s love, comes 
to feel that he may punish her for not loving him; and “love which insists on 
return is violence.” Othello’s sense of justice, it appears, becomes “mystical,” 
based not on what Desdemona does, but on what she is presumed to feel, or not 
io feel. (Bloom’s concern here, as throughout, is to show the danger of elevating 
yourself above the donnees of a specific society, the hubris of thinking that you 
can live in a disembodied ideal one; Othello’s legal “mysticism” is one more 
manifestation of this.) But this is not at all the basis of Othello’s savage judg- 
ment. The issue is not Desdemona’s love, but her “truth,” her fidelity, and 
there is nothing mystical about that. Adultery is a clear matter of fact. True, 
the circumstantial evidence on which Othello convicts her is tragically fraudu- 
lent and insufficient; but the point is that it is evidence—eye-witness evidence 
at that—in support of a very concrete act—shockingly, obscenely concrete for 
the distraught Moor. “She was unfaithful,” Bloom writes. “But is unfaithful- 
ness necessarily a crime, if the one who insists on love does not deserve it?” 
How can he, as an interpreter of Othello, possibly have any doubt in the matter? 
Even in these enlightened times there are still appeals to the unwritten law, 
though Bloom may justly regard them as atavisms. But marriage is not merely 
a matter of giving and deserving love; it is, or used to be, a solemn sacrament, 
and adultery used to be not only a sin but a crime. If anything should be clear 
from a reading of Othello, it is that Bloom’s question is ludicrously incongruous 
to the play’s substance, and that something has gone radically wrong when it is 
even asked. l 

It would have been disingenuous of me to follow the polite practice of first 
saying what I found praiseworthy in the article and then, my reputation for 
fair dealing established, launching the attack. I confess to a certain admiration 
of the way in which Bloom argues his case, of his fine sense for what he needs to 
make it, and of the ingenuity with which he interprets the evidence to suit it. 
And I found his discussion of jealousy in the light of the Old Testament illumi- 
rating. But all this adds up to little more than that I think Bloom ingeniously 
wrong. It may be true that cosmopolitanism is a noble but dangerous delusion 
(and there is a play to show that it is: H. v. Kleist’s Die Hermannsschlacht), 
but neither this position nor Othello will profit from being thus coupled. 
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Jaffa’s interpretation of King Lear, I.i, has a force all its own. He chooses the 
path of rigorous deduction; accept his premises, and the conclusions will follow, 
most of the time, with the inexorability of a syllogism. The reasoning is so well 
sustained that a real mental effort is demanded to break through the web of 
argument; if we don’t make this effort, we find ourselves, in the end, rubbing 
our eyes in disbelief at what we have been made to agree to. For finally the web 
is bound to tear; King Lear, being the legitimate king, will come into his own 
again. 

The opening section of Jaffa’s article gives us fair warning of what is to follow: 
If Lear is Shakespeare’s greatest king, and if it is true that to perpetuate such a rule is an 
even greater task than to establish it... the action whereby he provides for the succes- 
sion... would be the greatest action of the greatest king. ... If Shakespeare, as a Renais- 
sance classicist, regarded man as a political animal, it is possible that he regarded the ful- 
fillment of man’s highest political function as identical with his highest human function. 


It is not improbable then that the stage is set, at the opening of King Lear, for Shakes- 
peare’s representation of the ultimate in human existence. 


This mode of argument may be reassuring to a philosopher or mathematician; 
to me, a8 an interpreter, it is disquieting. I feel myself transplanted into an 
unfamiliar intellectual climate, somewhat as though I were reading an astron- 
omer who began his description of the solar system by saying: “Tf it is true that 
the circle is the perfect figure, and if nature, from the attributes of its Creator, 
must be perfect, then it is not improbable that the planetary orbits are circular.” 
There is a strongly scholastic flavor about the opening, and it pervades all that 
follows. Concepts like friendship and love, justice and truth, for instance, are 
handled confidently, like counters of fixed and recognized value, as thus: “For 
the daughter who loves him most will in all likelihood be the most meritorious, 
since she will most resemble her father.” The authority cited for this (in, I 
think, the medieval spirit of citing “‘authorities’’) is Plato’s Gorgias. Or take 
Jaffa’s comments on friendship: friendship, he says, is a form of self-love; what 
we love in our friends is really the traits we have, and love, in ourselves. (This 
by way of proving that, since Cordelia and Kent were Lear’s favorites before 
the action starts, and since manifestly they are incapable of flattery, it is absurd 
to believe that Lear could have been susceptible to flattery and deceived by 
Goneril and Regan.) This maxim he enforces by references to Plato and Aris- 
totle. Now I may be a degenerate modern; but when maxims of this sort are 
proposed for my consent, I consult what little experience of life I have, try to 
remember, perhaps, what La Rochefoucauld or Montaigne had to say on the 
matter, and take Plato’s and Aristotle’s opinions under advisement. And if 
these maxims are presented to me as part of a Shakespeare interpretation, PUH 
consult Shakespeare. I do not find that what Mercutio loved in Romeo, Cassius 
in Brutus, or Hamlet in Horatio, were the virtues they themselves possessed; 
rather the contrary. The citing of “authorities” (and I don’t care whether it is 
Plato or Freud) is irrelevant. 

Throughout his article, Jaffa implies that there are immutable principles of 
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reason, to which Shakespeare, great poet that he was, “must have” acceded. 
It is this “must have” that provides the basis for Jaffa’s imposing structure; 
it is this “must have” which gives him the courage to set aside common-sense 
apprehension and the consensus of two centuries of Shakespeare criticism and 
to create for us a Lear and a first scene radically, indeed defiantly, novel. 

The decisive event in the scene is, of course, the love-test, and it is also the 
most formidable obstacle in the path of Jaffa’s argument. But for him, obstacles 
are challenges rather than warnings, and his response is vigorous. He constructs 
a prehistory of Lear—on the assumption that Lear is “the greatest king.” He 
constructs a British foreign and domestic policy and infers policies likewise for 
Burgundy and France. For this no quotations from the text are needed, “must 
have” being a far more reliable source. And he concludes that, all this being so, 
the love-test cannot have been what it always has seemed to be, but must have 
been a vastly clever pretense to elicit from Lear’s two older (and, as he well 
knows, untrustworthy) daughters professions of love and loyalty so public and 
solemn that they would find it very awkward later to repudiate the settlement. 
The scheme fails because Cordelia fails to play her part, puts Truth above 
Justice, and so upsets this greatest of monarchs that he tears apart the fabric 
he has so carefully woven and plunges himself and his realm into tragic dis- 
orders. (It fails also, we find, because only by making it fail could Shakespeare 
show its almost perfect wisdom and justice, as the tensile strength of a rope can 
be shown only by stretching it beyond the breaking point. This is brinkmanship 
with a vengeance; let us pray that our statesmen never discover that the ulti- 
mate demonstration of their skill comes only when they finally tumble over the 
brink.) 

Jaffa’s reasoning is not always airtight, even on his own terms. It is important 
for him to prove that Lear had already chosen the Duke of Burgundy to be 
Cordelia’s husband; the textual evidence for this being non-existent, he makes 
what he can of the fact that, after Cordelia’s disgrace, Burgundy is the first to 
be asked if he will still marry her. The reason why Burgundy is the preferred 
suitor is that he is a relatively weak prince; the king of France, as Cordelia’s 
husband, would be a threat to British independence. For this, Jaffa offers in 
evidence the fact that France is not the first to be asked if he still wants Cor- 
delia; Lear is afraid of insulting him by offering him his disinherited daughter. 
The same fact—the sequence of asking—is thus used to buttress two hypotheses 
in such a way that one use invalidates the other; for if the offer of Cordelia’s 
hand has now become an insult (as indeed it has), what are we to conclude 
from her being offered to Burgundy first? Except for the error, it would have 
teen a brilliant double play. 

But it would be unfair to consider this little lapse as characteristic of Jaffa’s 
mode of argument. On the contrary, for the most part his argument 7s air- 
tight—inaccessible to a mass of textual fact which clamors vainly for admission 
into his too-too-solid logical structure. There is, for instance, abundant and 
weighty testimony that Lear was very far from being above flattery—and some 
of it comes from himself: l 
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They flatter’d me like a dog, and told me I had the white hairs in my beard ere the black 
ones were there... When the rain came to wet me once and... the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding; there I found ’em, there I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not men of 
their words: they told me I was everything; ’tis a lie, I am not ague-proof. 


There is every reason to accept as coldly realistic Goneril’s and Regan’s de- 
-scription of Lear as a man who “hath ever but slenderly known himself” and 
“the best of whose time hath been but rash.” And for that matter, if he pretty 
much knew his older daughters for what they were and intended the love-test 
- merely as a device to trick them into professions of loyalty, why is he so shaken 
to the roots when he discovers their perfidy? What else did he expect? 

But even if such evidence were not there or could be explained away (it is a 
mark of Jaffa’s sense of the sovereignty of logic over textual fact that he rarely 
stoops to explaining away; he simply and loftily ignores), there are much 
weightier grounds for rejecting his exegesis. King Lear is unique among Shake- 
spearean tragedies in having a fully developed sub-plot. This plot, in its basic 
features, obviously parallels and counterpoints the main plot: a deceived father 
is led to cast out the loving and loyal child and to embrace the false one, and he 
suffers cruelly for this error. Significantly, Shakespeare points up both parallel 
and counterplay through the thematic use of the word “nothing” : Lear’s ‘‘Noth- 
ing will come of nothing” is echoed by Gloucester’s “The quality of nothing 
hath no such need to hide itself . . . If it be nothing, I shall not need spectacles” 
(J.1z). On the first of these, Jaffa comments: “When Lear, responding to Cor- 
delia’s ‘Nothing,’ tells her that nothing comes of nothing, he expresses the 
axiom upon which all understanding of causality is founded.” It does not occur 
to him that perhaps that judgment is premature, that there may be a patterned 
use of this word, and that its final meaning will lie in this pattern. And similarly 
it does not occur to him that his whole elaborate edifice is undermined by no 
more than the simple fact that it renders the patterned interweaving of the two 
plots meaningless. 

It is this unawareness that is at the heart of my objections to Jaffa’s ap- 
proach. It would be dishonest to pretend that even.the greatest Lear critics 
have been able to accommodate all the evidence, have not had, here and there, 
silently to pass over, or to explain away, some awkward line or other. But they 
have felt it their duty to demonstrate their sense of the play’s greatness and 
meaning by showing how the vast number of strands of incident, imagery and 
verbal recurrence are woven into richly coherent figures and ultimately into a 
master figure. Jaffa misconceives the very nature of the thing, the play, he is 
dealing with, and consequently misconceives his own task. The first and most 
obvious objection to his interpretation—that it destroys a carefully wrought 
pattern—is so far from his mind that he doesn’t even try to deal with it. 

Not even the most rabid Shakespearean can complain that Jaffa is lacking 
in reverence for his poet; his whole argument rests on the premise that Shake- 
speare is “our greatest poet.” But it is a wrong, fruitless kind of reverence; in 
fact, in a deeper sense, not reverence at all. For what follows from it is a set of 
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prescriptions of what Shakespeare, being this, must have or could not have 
done. It is like that reverence for God which, having made Him into the image 
of human perfection, then proclaims this perfection—the reverence, that is, of 
Job’s friends. But that is something very different from the reverence Job him- 
self learns, painfully, to feel. True reverence presupposes a surrender to the 
uniqueness and incommensurability of the novum, the creation, and a humble 
searching for the laws by which the creator has seen fit to order what he has 
lifted from chaos. 

Jaffa, and also Bloom, have very definite ideas of what kind of a person a 
tragic hero must be to be worthy of his grand role and of our tragic response. 
These ideas are sound enough; as an aesthetician I would have no qualms about 
accepting them. But as an interpreter I reject them, not because they are false 
in themselves, but because they prescribe to the poet. As an aesthetician I may 
say that these ideas are so sound that the poet who ignores them does so at his 
peril; but as an interpreter I take the creation as I find it and try to discover its 
meaning. Why.is Lear great? Because Shakespeare, in the course of the play 
and through his poetry, manages to make him so. What would Jaffa do with 
Anthony and Cleopatra, whose shiftiness and shiftlessness, coquetry and lack 
of manliness Shakespeare impresses on us for four acts, only to persuade us in 
the fifth of their triumphant greatness? To a lesser degree, the same thing 
happens in King Lear: a “foolish, fond old man” achieves mythical grandeur 
because of what Shakespeare, in the play, makes him say and suffer. And what 
we learn thereby is something more profound, I think, than what Jaffa would 
have us learn: an awed pity for Lear’s naked humanity, a pity untainted 
by condescension and an awe uncompelled by eminence of wisdom or author- 
ity. Shakespeare’s greatest king—and I agree that he zs that—is great not 
because he is an immensely subtle and responsible ruler and statesman; he 
ig no such thing nor, as far as we can tell, has he ever been. He is great because 
he does not cheaply and feebly strike bargains with his disillusionment, be- 
cause he wills and lives his terrifying fall into truth so uncompromisingly and 
vastly that he is transfigured. 

Having said all this, I must in justice add that where his thesis does not in- 
verfere, Jaffa’s natural sensitivity for his material often serves him well. He may 
be wrong-headed, but he never sounds ludicrous. And especially in the later 
parts of his essay he has some fine and suggestive things to say, e.g.: ‘“Lear’s 
alienation from Cordelia involved his alienation from the basis of such self- 
knowledge as he believed himself to possess... and from the world within 
which he had seen himself in his own mind’s eye.” Or: ‘‘Cordelia, responding to 
Lear’s unconscious demand for truth..., compels him to act in the most un- 
just manner possible in order to discover that truth.” Jaffa believes, I think, 
that he has come by these insights through strict deduction, though I do not see 
it. But then I do not care much how he comes by them, as long as he has them. 
And I could not more heartily agree with him when he speaks of Shakespeare’s 
“impressive intellectual precision.” To be sure, he has a notion of that precision 
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very different from mine, and very different, I believe, from what it actually 
consists in. But it is good to see it stressed all the same; and to be precisely 
wrong is better than to be foggily inoffensive. 

To sum up: The APSR school of Shakespeare criticism, if there is to be one, 
has a good deal yet to learn about the interpreter’s trade. It is a humble, indeed 
a slavish trade, tied to the text and with no footing outside it. There is, of 
course, a kind of native receptivity for the force and purport of poetry, and the 
man who has it may read poetry with profit from whatever outside footing he 
happens to have. But that will be, as it were, despite his “system,” or at least 
because he preserves, within it, his human flexibility. Poems are in their nature 
unique and have a way of making the classificatory instinct within us look 
foolish. To assume that they illustrate “higher” principles—political, philo- 
sophical, psychological or whatnot—is to court error. Of course they may do so, 
and very often will; but they will do so in strange and unsuspected ways. Find- 
ing these principles demands delicate hearing and a humble suspension of 
belief (which is far more difficult than the suspension of disbelief). It is in these 
qualities that I find the two APSR critics lacking; there is in them a pronounced 
rigor, an unwillingness to surrender themselves (and rather too little respect 
for their predecessors and the common reader). They are a good deal too sure of 
what they already knew before they came to Shakespeare (and which, for all I 
know, is very sound knowledge about its proper subject, whatever it may be). 
Hercules had to do some lowly work before he attained to glory. Being some- 
thing of a jealous Hera (but jealous, I hope, on Shakespeare’s account, not my 
own), I would set Bloom the task of compiling a full list of the explicit verbal 
references to Christianity in Othello, and Jaffa of making a thematic study of 
the word “nothing” in Lear. After a few such labors, perhaps they will be on 
the way to unbinding Prometheus. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1958-1959: I 


DAVID FHELLMAN . -` 
University of Wisconsin 

There was one change in the personnel of the Supreme Court during the 
1958 Term.’ Justice Harold H. Burton of Ohio, who had been appointed by 
President Truman late in 1945, retired on October 13, 1958. For his place 
President Eisenhower selected 44-year-old Potter Stewart, a Cincinnati Repub- 
lican whom he had appointed to the Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in 
1954.2 A graduate of Yale College and the Yale Law School (1941), Justice 
Stewart was given & recess appointment on October 14, 1958, but it was not 
confirmed by the Senate until May 5, 1959. The vote was 70 to 17, all Senators 
voting against confirmation being Southern Democrats. This experience under- 
scored once more, as in the case of Justice Brennan, the risks involved in recess 
appointments to the Court, since Justice Stewart sat there for most of the 
Term before confirmation was had. Whether this affected his votes on cases 18 
a matter of sheer speculation, but the occasion for it is highly regrettable. A 
new Justice should be as independent as an old one, from the very beginning. 
his service. . 

Public controversy over the Court’s recent decisions, particularly in the 
security field, continued during the 1958 Term.’ Pressure for legislation de- 


1 On members of the Court, past and present, see: Hoyt L. Warner, The Life of Mr. 
Justice Clarke (Cleveland, 1959); Henry M. Christman, ed., The Public Papers of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren (New York, 1959); Vern Countryman, ed., Douglas of the Supreme 
Court (New York, 1959); James F. Byrnes, AU In One Lifetime (New York, 1958); Paul A. 
Freund, ‘Mr. Justice Frankfurter,” University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 26, pp. 205- 
216 (Winter, 1959); Albert M. Sachs, “Mr. Justice Frankfurter,” tbid., pp. 217-221; 
Eugene Gressman, “The Controversial Image of Mr. Justice Murphy,” Georgetown Law 
Journal, Vol. 47, pp. 631-654 (Summer, 1959); Harry L. Wallace, “Mr. Justice Minton— 
Hoosier Justice on the Supreme Court,” Indiana Law Journal, Vol. 34, pp. 145-205 
(Winter, 1959), pp. 377-424 (Spring, 1959); Daniel M. Berman, “Mr. Justice Whittaker: A 
Preliminary Appraisal,” Missourt Law Review, Vol. 24, pp. 1-15 (January, 1959); John R. 
Schmidhauser, “The Justices of the Supreme Court: A Collective Portrait,’ Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 3, pp. 1-57 (February, 1959). 

2 See J. Francis Paschal, “Mr. Justice Stewart on the Court of Appeals,” Duke Law 
Journal, Vol. 1959, pp. 325-340 (Summer, 1959). See more generally: Loren P. Beth, 
“Judge into Justice: Should Supreme Court Appointees Have Judicial Experience?” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 58, pp. 521-527 (Autumn, 1959). 

$ For recent evaluations of the Court see: John P. Frank, Marble Palace: The Supreme 
Court in American Life (New York, 1958); Alpheus T. Mason, The Supreme Court from 
Taft to Warren (Baton Rouge, 1958); Symposium, “The Role of the Supreme Court in the 
American Constitutional System,” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 33, pp. 521-616 (August, 
1959); Stanley F. Reed, “Observations on the Effect of Constitutional Interpretation on 
American Life,” Western Reserve Law Review, Vol. 10, pp. 504-522 (September, 1959); 
C. Herman Pritchett, “The Supreme Court Today: Constitutional Interpretation and 
Judicial Self-Restraint,”’ South Dakota Law Review, Vol. 3, pp. 51-79 (Spring, 1958); 
Alpheus T. Mason, “The Supreme Court: Temple and Forum,” Yale Review, Vol. 48, pp. 
§24-540 (Summer, 1959). For general surveys of American constitutional law see: C. Her- 
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signed to overturn specific Court decisions or to curb the Court’s powers con- 
tinued in the First Session of the 86th Congress, but was less intense than in 
the previous Congress.‘ An anti-preemption bill, H.R. 3, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Howard Smith of Virginia, Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
passed the House of Representatives on June 24, by a vote of 225 to 192, but it 
never reached the floor of the Senate. Representative Francis Walter of Penn- 
sylvania sponsored a bill, H.R. 2369, aimed at the Yates decision.’ It passed the 
House on March 2, but never got out of the Senate Judiciary Committee, al- 
though its Internal Security Subcommittee held hearings on the bill in April 
and May. A House bill, H.R. 1870, designed to set aside Cole v. Young? by 
extending the federal employee fidelity program to nonsensitive positions, was 
not reported out by the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. A 
bill, H.R. 9069, which would have vested power in the State Department 
found lacking in the 1958 passport decisions,’ passed the House on September 
8, 1959, by the substantial margin of 371 votes to 18; but it was still in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on adjournment day. Action on bills to 
set aside the decision in Greene v. McElroy,® dealing with the industrial security 
program, H.R. 8121 and S. 2416, was deferred when it became known that the 
President would soon announce an industrial security program of his own by 
Executive Order. A bill, H.R. 4957, to set aside the Court’s ruling in the Mal- 
lory case,’ that incriminating statements elicited from a defendant during a 
period of unlawful detention are inadmissible as evidence, even though not 
coerced, passed the House on July 7 by a vote of 262 to 138, but it was still in 
the hands of the Senate Judiciary Committee at the close of the session. In- 
terestingly enough, the one case which actually led to the prompt enactment of 
remedial legislation was a decision in February, 1959, which upheld the power 
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of the states to tax the net income of interstate business activities.!° This 
holding was softened by interim legislation designed to hold the whole question 
in abeyance pending further study by Congress. Among those who voted for 
this curtailment of state power to tax interstate commerce were a number of 
erstwhile champions of state rights in the security field. 

While, as always, the Court had its defenders,” the most newsworthy event 
during the period under review was the approval by the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Association, on February 24, 1959, of a series of recommenda- 
tions submitted to it by its Special Committee on Communist Tactics, Strategy 
and Objectives." The report affirmed that the Supreme Court and the inde- 
pendent judiciary created by the Constitution “have been and are the ultimate 
guardians of the Bill of Rights and the protectors of our freedom,” and rejected 
omnibus proposals to limit the Court’s appellate jurisdiction; but it went on to 
declare that “recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court, in cases 
involving National and State security, and with particular reference to Com- 
munist activities, have been severely criticized and deemed unsound by many 
responsible authorities,” and urged Congress promptly to enact “sound amend- 
ments to existing laws,” within its constitutional powers, to correct those de- 
cisions which involve “problems of safeguarding National and State security.” 
Specifically, the A.B.A. report proposed that Congress enact legislation on 
federal preemption in the security field,“ that it amend the Smith Act to set 
aside the Court’s rulings in the Yates case," that it compel all government em- 
ployees, whether in sensitive positions or not, to testify before Congressional 
committees with regard to subversive activities relating to loyalty, that it 
extend the Attorney General’s power of surveillance over deportable aliens who 
remain here because no country will take them,” and that the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act be amended to require that publications from abroad be 
labeled as political propaganda. In addition, the report warmly praised the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities and the Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security. With an eye on the Watkins decision,'® it proposed that 
the underlying Resolution creating the House Committee should be redrawn so 
as to spell out the Committee’s authority with greater clarity and detail, which, 
incidentally, is precisely the point the Court made in the first place. 
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As critics of this report were quick to point out,!* it lists a series of Court 
decisions of which it disapproves without any critique from the point of view of 
legal precedent or principle. Furthermore, it neglects altogether to mention the 
many decisions of the Court in the security field which were favorable to the 
government.*® In addition, at the very time that this report was adopted, the 
Association elected as President for 1960 Whitney North Seymour, an author- 
ity in the civil rights field who successfully argued Angelo Herndon’s famous 
appeal in the 1930’s at the request of the International Labor Defense.” Fur- 
thermore, the Bill of Rights Committee of the American Bar Association came 
out with a report of its own in August, 1959, which defended the Court, and 
arrived at this conclusion: “On balance, this committee is unable to see any 
indication that the security of the nation or of the states has been impaired by 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” At its August meeting in Miami 
Beach, the A.B.A. House of Delegates accepted this report with the under- 
standing that it expressed only the views of the Committee and not those of the 
Association.* In addition, it awarded the A.B.A. Gold Medal for Service to 
Grenville Clark, founder of its Bill of Rights Committee and a long-time mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

During the 1958 Term the Court disposed of 1763 cases with finality, only 
two less than in the previous Term. At the end of the Term there were 281 
cases on the dockets as compared with 225 the year before. Cases decided on the 
merits numbered 276 (as compared with 319 a year ago), and of these, 131 
were by full opinion, the others by memorandum order. There were in all 112 
opinions of the Court, of which 14 were per curtam. Of the full opinions, 45 (or 
40 per cent) were unanimous, a8 compared with 25 per cent the previous Term, 
and of the memorandum orders, 116 (or 84 per cent) were agreed to unani- 
mously. During the 1958 Term 72 dissenting and 30 concurring opinions were 
filed in the full opinion cases.* 
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Of all cases disposed of on the merits, three came up from the federal dis- 
trict courts by writ of certiorari (of which one was affirmed and two reversed), 
and 37 by appeal (of which 13 were affirmed, ten reversed, eight vacated, five 
dismissed and one remanded). Three cases came up from the Courts of Appeal 
by appeal (of which one was affirmed, one vacated and one dismissed), while 
105 reached the Court by way of certiorari (of which 31 were affirmed, 51 
reversed, 22 vacated and one remanded). Cases from the state courts numbered 
126, of which 95 were by appeal (of which eleven were affirmed, one reversed 
and 83 dismissed), and 31 by certiorari (of which six were affirmed, 22 re- 
versed and three vacated). 

On the appellate docket the Court granted certiorari in 116 cases, or 15.3 per 
cent of all petitions, as compared with 14 per cent a year ago. On the miscel- 
laneous docket certiorari was granted in 24 cases, or 3.2 per cent of all petitions, 
as compared with five per cent the previous Term.” 

The work load of preparing opinions of the Court was very well distributed. 
Four Justices wrote ten each, two wrote eleven each, and three wrote twelve 
each, Justice Harlan led the Court with seven concurring opinions, and the 
Chief Justice wrote none at all. On the other hand, Justice Frankfurter filed 
thirteen dissenting opinions, Justice Brennan twelve, Justice Douglas eleven, 
Justices Black and Harlan nine each, Justice Clark six, the others four each. 
In all dispositions, whether by opinion or memorandum order, 230 dissenting 
votes were cast, with Justice Douglas leading with 46. He also led the previous 
year with 42 dissenting votes. 


I. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
1. Federal Rights 


Commission on Civil Rights. An important event of the period in the civil 
liberties field was the publication in September, 1959, of the first general 
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report of the United States Commission on Civil Rights, which had been estab- 
lished for a two-year term by the Civil Rights Act of 1957.2? This 668-page 
survey concluded with the recommendation of fourteen steps to combat racial 
discrimination in voting, school segregation and housing. The most important 
of these was that Congress authorize local federal officials to serve temporarily 
as registrars where necessary to protect the right of qualified Negroes to vote. 
in federal elections. Just before adjournment, the First Session of the 86th 
Congress extended the life of the Commission for two more years.*® This was 
the only civil rights statute passed in this session. 

Congressional Investigations. Barenblatt was convicted under 2 U.S.C. §192 
for contempt of Congress, as a consequence of his refusal to. answer certain 
questions put to him by a subcommittee of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the course of an inquiry concerning alleged Com- 
munist infiltration into the field of education. Though he had been an instructor 
in psychology at an eastern college from 1950 until shortly before he was sub- 
poenaed to appear before the subcommittee, the inquiry related solely to the 
period 1947-1950, when Barenblatt had been a graduate student and teaching 
fellow at the University of Michigan. The Court considered only those counts 
relating to his refusal to answer whether he was then or had ever been a member 
of the Communist Party. Expressly disclaiming reliance upon the Fifth Amend- 
ment, Barenblatt argued that the Committee’s statutory charter of authority 
was too vague, that he had not been properly apprised of the pertinency of the 
questions to the matter under inquiry, and that the putting of the questions 
violated the First Amendment. His conviction was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court by a 5-4 vote. 

Speaking for the Court, Justice Harlan reaffirmed the proposition that the 
Congressional power of inquiry is as penetrating and far-reaching as the poten- 
tial power of Congress to legislate. At the same time, he also made it clear that 
the investigatory power is not unlimited, and specifically, that it cannot invade 
the province of the judicial or executive branches of the government nor violate 
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the Bill of Rights. He also recognized that academic freedom, which he de- 
scribed as “teaching freedom” and “learning freedom,” was so essential to the 
well-being of the country that the Court “will always be on the alert against 
intrusion by Congress into this constitutionally protected domain.” Neverthe- 
less, he asserted that “this does not mean that the Congress is precluded from 
interrogating a witness merely because he is a teacher. An educational institu- 
tion is not a constitutional sanctuary from inquiry into matters that may 
otherwise be within the constitutional legislative domain merely for the reason 
that inquiry is made of someone within its walls.” 

Coming to the specific issues, Justice Harlan held, first, that the subcommit- 
tee had authority to compel this testimony. He correctly pointed out that the 
Watkins decision?! had not held that the statutory charter of authority of the 
Committee (Rule XI) was invalid because of vagueness; in addition to the Rule 
itself, vagueness also depends upon such additional factors as the remarks of 
the chairman or members of the Committee, or even the nature of the proceed- 
ings themselves. Thus, while the Rule itself may seem vague, it must be read 
in historical context, and thus read it is clear, said Justice Harlan, that from 
the beginning of its existence, and with full knowledge and approval of the 
House, the Committee has devoted a major part of its energies to the investiga- 
tion of Communist activities; and he also concluded from an examination of 
legislative gloss that Congress never intended to exclude the field of educa- 
tion from the Committee’s authority. Furthermore, Justice Harlan held that 
it had been made indisputably clear that the questions were pertinent since it 
had been announced at the beginning of the investigation that the subject 
matter of the inquiry was Communist infiltration into the field of education. 

As for the major constitutional issue, Justice Harlan asserted that while the 
First Amendment limits Congressional investigations, when First Amendment 
rights are asserted to bar governmental inquiry the resolution of the issue al- 
ways involves a balancing by the courts of competing private and public in- 
terests in the particular circumstances. In this context he concluded that the 
balance lay on the side of the public interest in the inquiry. The investigation 
was related to a valid legislative purpose, since it is hardly debatable that 
Congress has wide power to legislate in the field of Communist activity in this 
country. In exercising this power, which rests upon the right of self-preserva- 
tion which any society has, Congress has enacted a wide variety of legislative 
measures. The justification for all this rests upon the long and widely accepted 
view that the tenets of the Communist Party include the ultimate overthrow of 
the American government by force and violence. Congress formally said as 
much in the Internal Security Act of 1950. This Court, said Justice Harlan, has 
consistently refused to view the Communist Party as an ordinary political 
party. To ask it to do otherwise “is to ask this Court to blind itself to world 
affairs which have determined the whole course of our national policy since 
the close of World War IT... .” Furthermore, the Court ruled, the power of 
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Congress to investigate cannot be denied solely because the field of education 
is involved. It rejected Barenblatt’s contention that this particular investiga- 
tion was aimed not at revolutionary aspects but at the theoretical classroom 
discussion of Communism, for this was too restricted a view of the nature of 
the investigatory process. “An investigation of advocacy of or preparation for 
overthrow certainly embraces the right to identify a witness as a member of the 
Communist Party, ...and to inquire into the various manifestations of the 
Party’s tenets. The strict requirements of a prosecution under the Smith Act... 
are not the measure of the permissible scope of a congressional investigation 
into ‘overthrow,’ for of necessity the investigatory process must proceed step 
by step.” The Court found that the record did not support the contention that 
this investigation was directed at controlling what is being taught at our uni- 
versities rather than at overthrow of government. Finally, the Court rejected 
the argument that this investigation should not be deemed to have been in 
furtherance of a legislative purpose because the true objective of the Committee 
was exposure. Said Justice Harlan: “So long as Congress acts in pursuance of 
its constitutional power, the judiciary lacks authority to intervene on the basis 
of the motives which spurred the exercise of that power.” 

Justice Black filed a vigorous dissenting opinion in which Chief Justice 
Warren and Justice Douglas concurred. Justice Brennan also filed a dissenting 
opinion to stress the point that the only purpose of this investigation was ex- 
posure for the sake of exposure, and that this was therefore adjudication, which 
is outside the constitutional scope of Congressional inquiry. Justice Black’s 
opinion ranged over the whole body of issues involved. He insisted that Rule 
XI was too broad to be meaningful, and therefore violated due process. He 
argued that the First Amendment rights of freedom of speech and assembly 
were violated “through exposure, obloquy and public scorn.” He asserted that 
laws directly abridging First Amendment rights cannot be justified by a Con- 
gressional or judicial balancing of interests, for this amounts to saying that the 
constitutional guaranty of free speech must be enforced unless the Court be- 
lieves it is reasonable to limit it. But if the test of balancing is accepted, then 
Justice Black maintained that the Court had ignored the test completely, for 
what is at stake ‘is not Barenblatt’s right to refrain from revealing Communist 
affiliations, but the interest of the whole people in being able to join organiza- 
tions, advocate causes and make political mistakes without penalty. This is 
especially important with regard to the universities, for we rely upon them for 
experimentation and the development of new ideas. Justice Black rejected the 
Court’s argument regarding the right of government to preserve itself, for 
under the First Amendment “‘the only constitutional way our Government can 
preserve itself is to leave its people the fullest possible freedom to praise, criti- 
cize or discuss, as they see fit, all governmental policies and to suggest, if they 
desire, that even its most fundamental postulates are bad and should be 
changed.” He also rejected the Court’s argument that the Committee was only 
after Communists; he insisted that the Court had in effect outlawed the Com- 
munist Party, something which both Congress and the Court have said all 
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along was not intended and would not be proper constitutionally. Finally, 
Justice Black declared that the program was one of stigmatizing and punishing 
by public identification and exposure individual witnesses considered by the 
Committee to be guilty of Communist affiliations. This, he insisted, is punish- 
ment of individuals, a function left by the Constitution to the courts. It is true 
that the punishment is humiliation and public shame, but this is one of the old- 
est forms of punishment. Thus he concluded that the bill-of-attainder clause of 
the Constitution had been violated. 

Another and more technical interest was balanced against the investigatory 
function in Flazer v. United States,*! with opposite results. Flaxer was convicted 
by a jury of violating 2 U.S.C. §192, because of failure to produce, pursuant to 
a subpoena duces tecum issued by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security, the records, including the membership lists, of a union of 
governmental employees of which he was the head. It was on October 5, 1951, 
that he refused to supply the information demanded of him, but on that day 
the Subcommittee gave him ten days in which to produce it. The indictment 
named October 5 as the date of Flaxer’s wilful default, which was the punish- 
able offense. By unanimous vote the Court reversed the conviction, holding 
that there had been no default on October 5, and it did not appear whether at 
the end of the ten-day period any additional steps were taken against him. A 
witness who was defiant on October 5 might have been meek and submissive 
-on October 15. The Watkins decision, Justice Douglas noted, made it clear 
that in prosecutions for contempt defendants are entitled to all the rights of 
defendants in criminal cases generally. And, as held in the Quinn case, “one of 
these guarantees is proof beyond a reasonable doubt that the refusal of the wit- 
ness was deliberate and intentional.” Here the Court held that the Subcommit- 
tee’s order was ambiguous as to the time of performance, since the witness 
could well have concluded that he had ten additional days to consider the 
matter. It is now well established that a witness must be given a fair appraisal 
of the Committee’s ruling; he must not be forced to guess what the ruling is. 

Federal Security Program. Greene, an aeronautical engineer and a very highly 
paid vice president and general manager of an engineering corporation produc- 
ing goods for the armed services, having worked for the company since 1937, 
was discharged from his employment solely as a result of the revocation of his 
security clearance, which was needed because his job required access to classi- 
fied information. After four different security clearances following World War 
II, in the best tradition of that perpetual jeopardy which has become one of the 
adornments of the Age of Anxiety, the Secretary of the Navy revoked Greene’s 
clearance. This action was reviewed and upheld by a regional board and then 
by a central Industrial Personnel Security Review Board. Evidence given by 
unidentified confidential informants was considered by these boards. They 
were unknown both to Greene and to the boards, and were examined and cross- 
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examined by neither. Eight Justices agreed in setting aside the lower court’s 
ruling against Greene.” Chief Justice Warren first observed that the right to 
hold specific private employment and to follow a chosen profession free from 
unreasonable governmental interference was established within the “liberty” 
and “property” concepts of the Fifth Amendment’s Due Process Clause. Hav- 
ing so satisfied his well-known taste for expressing views on constitutional ques- 
tions not before him, he then said that the Court was not disposing of the case 
on the basis of constitutional interpretations, since it could be resolved on the 
narrower ground of “‘authorization”’—-the Department of Defense was 
authorized neither by a statute nor by an Executive Order of the President to 
create an independent security clearance program in which determinations 
leading to the loss of jobs and affecting ability to follow one’s chosen profession 
are made in proceedings lacking ‘‘the traditional procedural safeguards of con- 
frontation and cross-examination.” These safeguards have “ancient roots,” 
and they are especially important where the evidence is the testimony of indi- 
viduals ‘whose memory might be faulty or who, in fact, might be perjurers or 
persons motivated by malice, vindictiveness, intolerance, prejudice, or jeal- 
ousy.” This Court, said the Chief Justice, has been zealous to protect these 
rights from erosion, not only in criminal cases, but also in all types of cases in- 
volving administrative and regulatory action. Finally, the Court rejected the 
argument of implied ratification through acquiescence. The President and 
Congress cannot be assumed to have intended to permit procedures which con- 
flict with long-accepted notions of fair procedure; if this is to be done, there 
must be a specific decision that such procedures are necessary. “Without ex- 
plicit action by lawmakers, decisions of great constitutional import and effect 
would be relegated by default to administrators who, under our system of 
government, are not endowed with authority to decide them.” So wrote the 
Chief Justice. And he added: “Where administrative action has raised serious 
constitutional problems, the Court has assumed that Congress or the President 
intended to afford those affected by the action the traditional safeguards of due 
process.” In other words, he said, the Court has been concerned “that tradi- 
tional forms of fair procedure not be restricted by implication and without the 
most explicit action by the Nation’s lawmakers, even in areas where it is pos- 
sible that the Constitution presents no inhibition.” Thus, the Chief Justice 
clearly left open the question whether either Congress or the Presidént can do 
what an executive department cannot do on its own authority. 

Justice Frankfurter, speaking also for two other members of the Court, 
concurred on the ground of lack of authorization but emphasized that he was 
‘“intimating no views as to the validity of those procedures.” Concurring sepa- 
rately, Justice Harlan protested that the opinion of the Court dealt unneces- 
sarily with the very issue it disclaimed deciding. Justice Clark, to whom, in his 
own words, the case was “both clear and simple,” said that surely no. one has a 
constitutional right to have access to the government’s military secrets, and 
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that there was no support in precedent for the Court’s statement that the right 
to private employment free from unreasonable governmental interference is 
protected by the Fifth Amendment. He then went on to argue that the Court 
was confusing administrative action with criminal trials, that the procedures 
were fair, and that the President and Congress bad authorized them. 

An even narrower point regarding the federal loyalty program was involved 
in Vetarelle v. Seaton. Vitarelli was appointed in 1952 by the Department of 
the Interior as an Education and Training Specialist in the Education Depart- 
ment of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. On March 30, 1954, the 
Secretary of the Interior suspended him without pay, assigning as grounds 
various charges of “sympathetic association” with Communist party members 
and publications. Vitarelli filed a written answer and appeared before a security 
hearing board. At the hearing the Department presented no evidence to support 
the charges, and no witness testified against him. On the other hand, Vitarelli 
testified at length and presented four witnesses, all of whom were extensively 
cross-examined by the security officer and members of the hearing board. In 
September, 1954, Vitarelli got his notice of dismissal which recited that he was 
discharged in the interest of national security for the reasons set out in the 
original letter of charges. When Vitarelli then brought suit in a federal court, 
and while the case was pending, he was given a new notice of dismissal, in 1956, 
dated back to September, 1954, reciting that it was a revision of the original 
notice; but this time the Department omitted any reference to any reason for 
the discharge. The original dismissal had been made pursuant to Executive 
Order 10450 and the Department Order. The Department’s later action rested 
on the theory that as a “Schedule A” employee Vitarelli was at no time within 
the protection of the Civil Service Act, the Veteran’s Preference Act, or any 
other act relating to the employment rights of governmental employees, and 
could therefore be discharged summarily by the Secretary at any time without 
giving any reason. 

The Supreme Court held for Vitarelli, the Justices differing on the effect of 
the 1956 action. Without discussing any constitutional issues, the Court held 
that while federal legislation and the President’s Executive Order did not alter 
the power of the Secretary to discharge an employee in Vitarelli’s status with- 
out giving any reason, since the Secretary had gratuitously given a reason of 
national security, he was obligated to conform to the procedural standards he 
had formulated for the dismissal of employees on security grounds. The De- 
partment Order applied to all security discharges in the Department of Inte- 
rior. Having chosen to proceed against Vitarelli on security grounds, the Secre- 
tary was bound by the regulations he had himself promulgated for dealing with 
such cases, even though he could have discharged the employee summarily 
without such regulations. Speaking for the Court, Justice Harlan pointed to 
reasons for insisting that departmental procedural safeguards be scrupulously 
observed: ordinary rules of evidence do not apply, confidential information is 


4 359 U.S. 535 (1959). 
3 This was the point established in Service v. Dulles, 354 U.8. 363 (1957). 
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withheld, and counsel is under handicaps in handling the case. The Court then 
noted that several of Vitarelli’s procedural rights under the Departmental 
Order had been violated. The statement of charges was not sufficiently specific. 
Many questions were asked about persons and organizations nowhere men- 
tioned in the charges. The Order’s requirement that hearings before security 
boards shall be “orderly” and that “reasonable restrictions shall be imposed as 
to relevancy, competency, and materiality of matters considered” was not ob- 
served. For example, Vitarelli was asked what he thought about racial equality 
and civil rights, and whether he was religious; this was “a wide-ranging inquisi- 
tion into this man’s educational, social, and political beliefs.” The Order gives . 
the employee the right to cross-examine any witness offered in support of the 
charges, and while this does not contemplate that the Department must call 
witnesses to support any and all charges, it was expected that the Department 
would call any informant not properly classifiable as confidential. In this case, 
at least once the security officer named a person who had given derogatory in- 
formation, negating the possibility that he could be considered a confidential 
informant. Finally, the Court held that the new notification of dismissal could 
not be viewed as an exercise of the summary dismissal power of the Secretary; 
dated as it was, it was clearly designed as a revision of the 1954 notification. 

Speaking for four members of the Court, Justice Frankfurter expressed 
complete agreement that Vitarelli’s original dismissal had been in violation of | 
the Departmental Order, to the standards of which the executive agency must 
be held rigorously. But he argued that since the second notice was based on 
valid authority to discharge summarily without reason, the prior unlawful dis- 
charge did not deprive the Secretary of the power to discharge the man 
prospectively. 

Indictment by Grand Jury. The Fifth Amendment and Rule 7(a) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure provide that a capital case can be prose- 
cuted only by way of indictment, but that a noncapital case can be tried on 
information if indictment is waived. The Federal Kidnapping Act provides for 
the death penalty if the kidnapped person is not liberated unharmed; other- 
wise, the punishment is imprisonment for a term of years up to life. Having 
waived grand jury indictment, Smith was prosecuted on a bill of information 
which did not state whether the victim had been released harmed or unharmed. 
The Government took the position that the statute in effect created two of- 
fenses: kidnapping without harm, punishable by imprisonment for term of years, 
and kidnapping with harm, punishable by death. Since there was no allegation 
of harm in this instance, then indictment could be had by information. The 
Supreme Court disagreed, holding that the statute created the single offense of 
transporting a kidnapping victim across state lines, and that anyone charged 
with violating the statute may be punished by death.’ Chief Justice Warren 
declared that ‘‘when the offense as charged is sufficiently broad to Justify a 


# Smith v. United States, 360 U.S. 1 (1959). See Lewis P. Watts, Jr., “Grand Jury: . 
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capital verdict, the trial must proceed on that basis, even though the evidence 
later establishes that such a verdict cannot be sustained because the victim was 
released unharmed. It is neither procedurally correct nor practical to await the 
conclusion of the evidence to determine whether the accused is being prosecuted 
for a capital offense.” The difficulty arises from the fact that the trial judge 
must make informed decisions prior to trial on a number of matters, such as the 
defendant’s access to a list of veniremen and government witnesses, questions 
of venue, and the number of available challenges, depending upon the nature of 
the offense. The Chief Justice insisted that more than a mere technical or minor 
error was involved. The use of indictments in all cases warranting serious pun- 
ishment was the rule at the common law, and the Fifth Amendment recognizes 
the intervention of the grand jury as a substantial safeguard against oppressive 
and arbitrary proceedings. Criminal statutes must be construed strictly in favor 
of defendants where substantial rights are involved. As for the argument that 
information is speedier, the Chief Justice observed that the essential ingredient 
of justice is not mere speed, but rather orderly expedition. 

Speaking for three members of the Court, Justice Clark argued that when the 
government proceeded by information it waived its mght to demand the death 
penalty, since under the statute no one can be prosecuted for a capital offense 
unless he is first charged with it. He thought that the Court’s decision did a 
great wrong to the administration of justice, since the procedure allows the 
District Attorney to get an indictment for a capital offense without the grand 
jury’s knowing what he is doing. But these three Justices voted to reverse on 
the ground that Smith’s due process rights had been violated when the trial 
judge, before a plea of guilty was entered, and outside the presence of the ac- 
cused, who was uncounseled, conferred with an FBI agent concerning the facts 
of the charge and the prior record of the accused. The Court majority did not 
reach this issue. 

Trial by Jury. The Court held that where an anti-trust case presents both 
legal and equitable causes, the discretion of the trial judge to decide which 
gause should be tried first is a narrow one; because the right to jury trial is a 
constitutional one and the right to trial by the court is not, this discretion must 
be exercised, wherever possible, to preserve jury trial.*” “Only under the most 
imperative circumstances,” wrote Justice Black, “can the right to a jury trial 
of legal issues be lost through prior determination of equitable claims.” 

Federal Habeas Corpus. It is a well-known rule today that a state prisoner 
may not apply to a federal district court for a writ of habeas corpus until he has 
first exhausted his state remedies. The Court held that where the federal con- 
stitutional issue had been appealed to the state supreme court, and adjudicated 
there, the exhaustion rule has been complied with even though the state court 
could have based its decision on a state ground.*§ 


37 Beacon Theatres, Inc. v. Westover, 359 U.S. 500 (1959). Three Justices dissented. 

38 Irvin v. Dowd, 359 U.S. 394 (1959). Four Justices dissented on the ground that the 
Court misread the state supreme court’s opinion. For an extraordinarily penetrating 
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The Jencks Act. The Jencks Act, which Congress promptly adopted in re- 
sponse to a much-discussed decision of the Supreme Court in 1957,!° was inter- 
preted during the 1958 Term in several cages. In the course of a trial for income 
tax evasion, Palermo requested the government to produce an agent’s memo- 
randum of a conference at which an affidavit had been executed by a govern- 
ment witness. The memorandum was a short 600-word summary of a conference 
that lasted about three and a half hours. The trial judge ruled that the memo- 
randum was not a “statement” of a government witness to a government agent 
within the meaning of the Jencks Act. The Supreme Court agreed, but Justice 
Frankfurter, who delivered the opinion, went out of his way to argue that the 
Jencks Act is the exclusive means of compelling the production for cross-ex- 
amination purposes of all statements of a government witness to an agent of the 
government.“ Thus he noted that all statements not specifically defined are 
barred, and therefore a statement made to an agent of the government which 
cannot be produced under the terms of the Jencks Act cannot be produced at all. 
Congress has constitutional power, he insisted, to prescribe rules of procedure 
for the federal courts, and has exercised this power from earliest days. The 
power of the Supreme Court to prescribe rules of procedure and evidence for the 
federal courts exists only in the absence of a relevant act of Congress. Speaking 
for four members of the Court, Justice Brennan protested that the Court was 
not justified in ranging far afield from the necessities of the case to offer an 
obiter essay interpreting the statute generally. He thought it was unnecessary 
to say that the Jencks Act is the sole vehicle for the production of prior state- 
ments of government witnesses to government agents, and he maintained that 
there was nothing in the statute which justifies the Court’s stripping the trial 
judge of all discretion to make nonqualifying reports available in proper cases. 
He said that the Court’s interpretation raised the constitutional question of the 
right of confrontation, and pointed out that the statute does not forbid the pro- 
duction of statements not covered by the statutory definition.” A clarification 
of the statute by Congress seems clearly indicated. 

Search and Seizure. Information had been given to a federal narcotics agent 
in Denver with 29 years’ experience by a paid informer who over a period of six 
months had often given the agent reliable information that Draper was peddling 


9918 U.S.C. §3500. 

‘© Jencks v. United States, 353 U.S. 657 (1957). 

41 Palermo v. United States, 360 U.S. 343 (1959). 

a In a companion case, Rosenberg v. United States, 360 U.S. 367 (1959), the Court 
held that even though the exclusion of one particular document was contrary to the Jencks 
Act, it was harmless error, since the same information came out on cross-examination. 
Four dissenting Justices thought the error was prejudicial. In still another case decided at 
the same time, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. v. United States, 360 U.S. 395 (1959), the Court 
held that the Jencks rule had nothing to do with grand jury proceedings, and that the 
language of the Act was not intended to encompass grand jury minutes. Three Justices 
dissented, Justice Brennan arguing that the usual reasons given for grand jury secrecy do 
not apply here, and that since the government uses the grand jury minutes to further its 
own interests in litigation, the defense should have the same access to them that the 
Jencks Act secures for prior statements. 
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narcotics. On September 3, 1956, the informer told the agent that Draper had 
gone to Chicago and was going to bring back some heroin on either the 8th or 
9th day of the month. The informer also gave the agent a detailed description 
of Draper, including a description of his clothing, a tan zipper bag he would 
carry, and his habit of walking “real fast.” After the police stood watch at the 
railroad station all day on the 8th, Draper arrived the next day and was arrested 
there. They then searched him and found evidence (drugs and a syringe) which 
was used at his trial, after the judge refused to suppress the evidence, finding 
that the arresting officer had probable cause to arrest Draper without a war- 
rant, and that the subsequent search and seizure were therefore incidental to a 
lawful arrest. The Narcotics Control Act of 1956 authorizes agents of the Bureau 
to make arrests without warrant for violations of the law “where the violation is 
committed in the presence of the person making the arrest or where such person 
has reasonable grounds to believe that the person to be arrested has committed 
or is committing such violation.” The Supreme Court held that the knowledge 
available to the arresting police officer was “probable cause” within the meaning 
of the Fourth Amendment, and that there had been “reasonable grounds” 
within the meaning of the statute.* Justice Whittaker pointed out that there is 
a, difference between what is required to prove guilt in a criminal case and what 
is required to show probable cause for arrest and search, citing the landmark 
Brinegar case.“ So an arrest may be made upon hearsay evidence; otherwise, if 
officers were required to get the kind of evidence that is needed upon a trial, 
they could not possibly perform their duties. The Court stressed that the in- 
formation came from a paid informer whose information had been reliable in 
the past, and that Draper had been accurately described. Dissenting alone, 
Justice Douglas insisted that arrest on the mere word of an informer violated 
both the spirit and the requirements of the Fourth Amendment and of the 
statute. In his judgment the arrest was made on mere suspicion since the officers 
had no evidence at all. 

Double Jeopardy. The communications facilities of a telephone company were 
dynamited during a strike. Abbate and a confederate were convicted in an 
Illinois court, on a plea of guilty, of violating a state statute making it a crime 
£0 conspire to injure or destroy the property of another. Then they were indicted 
in a federal district court on the charge of violating the federal criminal statute 
which makes it a crime to conspire to destroy communications property which 
is part of a system of communication operated and controlled by the United 
States. The very same acts which were the basis of the Illinois convictions were 
the basis of a subsequent federal conviction. In the opinion of the Court, Justice 
Brennan rejected the argument that this constituted double jeopardy, with the 
observation that he was not writing on a clean slate.“ This question had been 


“ Draper v. United States, 858 U.S. 307 (1959). 

“ Brinegar v. United States, 338 U.S. 160 (1949). 

4 Abbate v. United States, 359 U.S. 187 (1959). Attorney General Rogers promptly 
announced that ‘the mere existence of the power, of course, does not mean that it should 
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against a federal trial after a state prosecution for the same act or acts “unless the reasons 
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thoroughly considered in a number of very early decisions,“ which reached 
their culmination in the Lanza case,“ where the Court unanimously held that 
in such a situation two different sovereignties were acting, each in its own do- 
main. The Lanza rule is firmly established and has often been applied, and it 
would hinder federal law enforcement, Justice Brennan asserted, if a state trial 
barred a federal prosecution. He then did the unusual thing of filing an addi- 
tional separate opinion in which he discussed the alternative argument of the 
government, that there could be no double jeopardy in this case because the 
federal statute protected a different interest than that protected by the state 
law, for which additional evidence was needed. What troubled Justice Brennan 
was that this argument could also be advanced to sustain successive federal 
prosecutions. Justice Black filed a dissenting opinion with which Chief Justice 
Warren and Justice Douglas registered agreement. Criticizing the Lanza deci- 
sion, he said: “The legal logic used to prove one thing to be two is too subtle for 
me to grasp.” Replying to the argument that states could interfere with federal 
policy by imposing light sentences, Justice Black argued that Congress has the 
power to protect the national interest in the crimes it 1s concerned with; it can 
either take exclusive jurisdiction or define the minimum penalties for state 
courts if they are given concurrent jurisdiction. But he was not convinced that 
a state and the nation can be considered two wholly separate sovereignties for 
the purpose of allowing them to do together what neither can do separately. The 
Bill of Rights, he insisted, establishes a broad national policy that federal courts 
should not punish a man a second time after acquittal or conviction in any 
court. ‘It is just as much an affront to human dignity and just as dangerous to 
human freedom for a man to be punished twice for the same offense, once by a 
State and once by the United States, as it would be for one of these two Govern- 
ments to throw him in prison twice for the offense.” 

Self-Incriminaiton. Several witnesses before a state grand jury investigating 
the bribery of policemen by gamblers refused to answer any questions put to 
them, even though they had a grant of full statutory immunity from state 
prosecution, on the basis of their claim to the federal privilege against self-in- 
crimination. Dividing 6-3, the Court, in a one-sentence opinion, affirmed the 
conviction for contempt,*® on the authority of its 1958 decision in Knapp v. 
Schweitzer. This case held that one who has been given immunity under state 
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law cannot refuse to answer questions put to him by a state grand jury on the 
ground that it might expose him to a prosecution under a federal law—though 
Justice Frankfurter, who spoke for the Court there, went on to say that the 
federal government cannot take advantage of this recognition of the state’s 
autonomy ‘in order to evade the Bill of Rights: if a federal officer should be a 
party to the compulsion of testimony by state agencies, the Fifth Amendment 
would apply. It was on this theory that in the Mills case Chief Justice Warren 
filed a dissenting opinion which Justices Black and Douglas concurred in. He 
thought there was evidence in the record of collaboration between state officials, 
on the one band, and the federal district attorney and the Internal Revenue 
Service, on the other. The Court’s position means, the Chief Justice pointed 

out, that a person can be convicted of a federal crime on the basis of testimony 
` which he is compelled to give in a state investigation; this creates vast oppor- 
tunities for calculated efforts by state and federal officers working together to 
force disclosure in a state proceeding, and then to convict on the basis of that 
disclosure in a federal proceeding. Justice Douglas filed a dissenting opinion to 
argue that the Feldman case,®° which held that evidence obtained in a state pro- 
ceeding can be used in a federal prosecution, ought to be overruled. 

The Court divided 5—4 in another case involving the privilege, where a man 
refused to testify before a federal grand jury which was investigating possible 
violations of the Motor Carrier Act on the ground of self-incrimination, in the 
face of the district attorney’s insistence that the statute gave the witness full 
immunity." When the witness refused to answer the grand jury’s questions, put 
to him again by the judge, the judge sentenced him under the summary 
contempt provisions of Rule 42(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
' The Court held that the statute, in unambiguous language, gave the witness 
immunity coextensive with his constitutional privilege, a point regarded as 
settled since Brown v. Walker. Five Justices also agreed that the summary 
procedure under Rule 42(a) was proper, since the contempt was not in any 
sense personal to the judge, and rejected the argument that as soon as the wit- 
ness first disobeyed the court’s order in the grand jury room the judge had no 
choice but to start contempt proceedings under Rule 42(b), which ineludes 
notice and a hearing. They thought that when the witness first refused to answer 
the grand jury’s questions, he was guilty of no contempt; he may refuse to an- 
swer until the court orders him to do so, and therefore, since the disobedience 
took place in the presence of the court, it was clearly proper for the judge to 
proceed under Rule 42(a). Speaking in behalf of the four dissenters, Chief 
Justice Warren argued that summary procedure in this case was improper, that 
Rule 42(b) is usually followed, and that 42(a) is reserved only for exceptional 
circumstances. He could see no reason for all the haste. 

Disbarment and Freedom of Speech. The extent of a lawyer’s freedom to speak 
publicly about a case in which he was serving as counsel was explored in In re 
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Sawyer.’ Beginning late in 1952, Sawyer, a member of the Territorial bar of 
Hawaii since 1941, served as one of defense counsel in a Smith Act trial in Hono- 
lulu. About six weeks after the trial began, she made a speech to a lay audience 
in a village some 182 miles from Honolulu. She said that “horrible and shock- 
ing” things were occurring at the trial; that a fair trial was impossible; that the 
government was ready, if necessary, to scrap the rules of evidence; that unless 
the trial were stopped, new crimes would be created, such as knowing what is in 
books; and that this will lead to “dark ages of thought control.” The Committee 
on Legal Ethics of the Bar Association of the Territory concluded that the 
speech reflected adversely upon the impartiality and fairness of the trial judge 
and impugned his integrity. The Supreme Court of Hawaii agreed, and sus- 
pended Sawyer from the practice of law for one year. Dividing 5—4, the Supreme 
Court reversed, but without reaching any constitutional question, merely holding 
that the evidence was not sufficient to support the conclusion. Speaking for four 
members of the Court, Justice Brennan saw no support for any factual inference 
other than that Sawyer was voicing strong criticism of Smith Act cases and the 
government’s manner of proving them; her references to the trial then going on 
at Honolulu were designed to illustrate this, and were not a reflection in any 
way on the trial judge personally or on the way he conducted the trial. The 
Court, he argued, must start with the proposition “that lawyers are free to 
criticise the state of the law.” Many lawyers, he noted, criticize the rules of 
evidence, particularly in conspiracy cases; and many lawyers, including Justices 
of the Supreme Court, have said that a Smith Act trial is apt to bscome a trial 
of ideas. Surely, he added, permissible criticism may be made to a lay audience 
as well as to a professional one, for the law is often modified through popular 
criticism. Furthermore, he said that a lawyer may criticize law-enforcement 
agencies of the government, and the prosecution, even to the extent of suggest- 
ing wrong-doing, without thereby impugning the judiciary. In addition, a law- 
yer may say that a judge is wrong in his law; “appellate courts and law reviews 
say that of judges daily, and it imputes no disgrace. Dissenting opinions in our 
reports are apt to make petitioner’s speech look like tame stuff indeed.” Justice 
Brennan stressed the fact that Sawyer did not say that the trial judge was cor- 
rupt, venal, stupid, or incompetent. Finally, he rejected the argument, heavily 
relied upon below, that it is wrong for a counsel of record to say such things 
during a pending case. In fact, he noted, a lawyer does not acquire license to 
say these things by not being engaged in the case. The charges, if true, are 
equally serious whether the lawyer is engaged in litigation or not. So far as a 
lawyer engaged in a case is concerned, only an obstruction to the administration 
of justice would matter, and such obstruction was not even alleged in Sawyer’s 
CAS. 

Justice Black concurred separately to note that he should not b2 understood 
as agreeing that if Hawaii had a specific statute of some kind authorizing this 
disbarment, it would be valid. Justice Stewart, in a separate concurrence in the 
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opposite direction, stated that if the principal opinion intimates that a lawyer 
can invoke the constitutional right of free speech to immunize himself from even- 
handed discipline for proven unethical conduct, it is an intimation in which he 
does not join. Speaking for the four dissenters, Justice Frankfurter argued that 
this decision seriously impairs the responsibility of the bar, and especially of 
criminal lawyers, by encouraging the trial of cases on the hustings and in the 
press instead of in the courtroom. He also invoked the two-court rule, arguing 
that the Court should not set aside factual findings of the Supreme Court of 
Hawaii and the Court of Appeals.“ He thought that Sawyer’s speech was clearly 
an attack on the conduct of a particular trial presided over by a particular 
judge, involving particular defendants represented by her professionally. The 
speech, he insisted, was not an abstract dissertation, and most of the remarks 
were related directly to this trial. 

Defamation. Several cases during the 1958 Term dealt with the law of defama- 
tion, and while constitutional issues were not directly involved, they did explore 
problems touching upon the communication of ideas. In one case the Court 
finally ruled on the implications of §315 of the Federal Communications Act of 
1934, which provides that if any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally 
qualified candidate for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall 
afford equal opportunities to all other such candidates for that office, “Provided, 
That such licensee shall have no power of censorship over the material broadcast 
under the provisions of this section.” The Court held, though dividing 5—4, that 
under these circumstances the station is not liable for defamation, since §315 is 
in effect a grant of immunity from liability for defamatory statements made by 
the speaker.™ Many state courts and the Federal Communications Commission 
have held that the prohibition of censorship forbids the station to delete any- 
thing, a view which is also supported by legislative history. To permit censor- 
ship would defeat one of the basic purposes of the statute, “full and unrestricted 
discussion of political issues by legally qualified candidates.” It would also im- 
pose a heavy burden on the station if it had to decide, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, what is libelous discussion. Stations would likely become over-cautious, 
and might force candidates to avoid controversial issues. Thus, the stations 
cannot censor, and it would therefore be unconscionable, the Court ruled, to 
permit liability for conduct which the statute demands of the licensee. Speaking 
for the four dissenters, Justice Frankfurter pointed out that a provision which 
would have specifically granted stations this immunity was taken out of the 
Radio Act in 1927, and that repeated attempts to put it in have failed in Con- 
gress. He insisted that it is wholly improper for an administrative agency to 
determine the constitutional issue whether a federal law had displaced state law, 


“ Tt is worth noting, however, that the vote of the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
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and he emphatically rejected the notion that an inference of Congressional 
acquiescence should be drawn from the inaction of Congress; any supersession 
of state law should be based upon an explicit and clear declaration of Congress. 

Another issue regarding the law of defamation was decided by another 5-4 
vote of the Court in Barr v. Mateo. Following vigorous criticism of certain 
events in the Office of Rent Stabilization, Barr, Acting Director of the agency, 
suspended two employees and issued a press release which expressed criticism of 
them for having been responsible for a plan which allowed some employees to 
take their accumulated annual leave in cash. In a suit for defamation, the trial 
court held that Barr was not protected either by absolute or qualified privilege, 
and the jury found that the press release was defamatory. The Supreme Court 
reversed. Speaking for four members of the Court, Justice Harlan held that the 
statements in the press release were absolutely privileged. He argued that offi- 
cials of the government should be free to exercise their duties unembarrassed 
by the fear of damage suits; that such suits would consume time and energies 
which should be devoted to governmental service; and that liability would 
inhibit ‘‘the fearless, vigorous, and effective administration of policies of govern- 
ment.” Justice Harlan ruled that the privilege cannot be limited to executive 
officers of cabinet rank, for it is not “a badge or emolument of exalted office, but 
an expression of a policy designed to aid in the effective functioning of govern- 
ment.” Modern government requires the delegation and redelegation of au- 
thority, and it cannot be said that the functions of government become less 
important simply because they are exercised by officers of lower rank in the hier- 
archy of authority. It is not the title of the office but its duties which supplies 
_the guide to decision. The Court ruled that Barr’s act was an appropriate exer- 
“cise of discretion. Justice Black concurred, pointing out that Barr’s press release 
was not forbidden by any statute or governmental rule, and that its subject 
matter was germane to the proper functioning of his agency. 

The Chief Justice protested that the opinion of the Court set no standard to 
guide executive conduct, and placed an impossible burden of proof on a plaintiff 
who seeks to avoid the defense of absolute privilege. Noting that absolute 
privilege for executive officials is a very recent judicial creation, he would ac- 
- cept it for internal reports, or with regard to the actions of a cabinet officer, or 
perhaps other officials appointed by the President and responsible directly to 
him in policy matters, but he would not extend the privilege to lesser officials. 
At best, the Chief Justice argued, a public critic of the government has a quali- 
fied privilege, and yet here the Court has given some amorphous group of off- 
cials an absolute privilege. It will take a brave man, he said, to criticize govern- 
mental officials who may libel him in reply. The Court’s rule ‘‘will sanctify the 
powerful and silence debate.” Justice Brennan also filed a dissenting opinion in 
which he insisted that at best only a qualified privilege is either necessary or 
justified, and Justice Stewart, in a third dissenting opinion, argued that Barr’s 
press release had not been action in line of duty, but was rather a mere per- 
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sonally-motivated effort to disassociate himself from a bit of alleged chicanery. 

A companion case dealt with a memorandum which the Navy Captain who 
was Commander of the Boston Naval Shipyard sent to two Navy superiors and 
to the members of the Massachusetts Congressional delegation when he with- 
drew official recognition of the Federal Employees Veterans Association as the 
employees’ representative group. The memorandum made animadversions 
regarding two officers of the Association who were also civilian employees of the 
Shipyard. These two employees sued for defamation in the federal diversity 
jurisdiction. The District Court and the reviewing Court of Appeals agreed that 
the Captain had an absolute privilege to send the report to superior officers; 
but as for sending it to the Congressmen, while the District Court held that this 
too was absolutely privileged, the Court of Appeals ruled that it was only a 
qualified privilege. The Supreme Court, dividing 6-3, agreed with the District 
Court.’ Holding that where a federal officer acting in the course of his duties 
claims privilege against civil liability for allegedly defamatory statements, 
federal courts are not bound to follow state law (since the effective functioning 
of the federal government is involved), the Court ruled that the sending of 
copies of the report to the Massachusetts Congressmen was part of the Captain’s 
official duties, since he was acting in accordance with a memorandum of instruc- 
tions issued by the Secretary of the Navy. The three dissenting Justices were 
not convinced that the Captain had been acting in line of duty, and thought 
that at best he had only a qualified privilege. 

Freedom of Speech. Cammarano v. United States*® brought to the Court a 
rather unusual free speech issue. Pursuant to statute and Treasury Regulations, 
the Collector of Internal Revenue denied deduction, as “ordinary and business” 
expenses, of sums spent by the taxpayer in furtherance of publicity programs 
designed to help secure the defeat of initiative measures then pending before 
the voters of two states which would have affected adversely the taxpayer’s 
business. On the free speech issue the taxpayer relied on the Speiser case,*® 
which had held unconstitutional a California statute requiring the taking of a 
loyalty oath as a condition of property tax exemption. A unanimous Court held 
that Speiser was not relevant. Cammarano was not denied a tax exemption be- 
cause he engaged in a constitutionally protected activity, but was simply re- 
quired to pay for this activity out of his own pocket, as everyone else engaging 
in similar activities must do under the tax code. The nondiscriminatory denial 
of deduction from gross incomes of sums spent to promote or defeat legislation 
is plainly not aimed at the suppression of dangerous ideas. In a separate con- 
curring opinion Justice Douglas noted that while the taxpayer was exercising a 
First Amendment right, Congress did not undertake to penalize taxpayers for 
certain types of advocacy, but has merely allowed some, but not all, expenses as 
deductions. Deductions are a matter of grace, not right. He rejected the notion 


&7 Howard v. Lyons, 360 U.S. 593 (1959). 
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that First Amendment rights are somehow not fully realized unless they are 
subsidized by the state. 

Due Process and Retroactive Legislation. In 1949 a mortgagor secured mort- 
gage insurance from FHA under the National Housing Act as amended by the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of 1946, to build an apartment house in 
Charleston. While the statute was not clear on the point, FHA construed it as 
barring the construction of housing for transients. In 1954, Congress amended 
the statute to make this interpretation clear. In an action for a declaratory 
judgment, a three-judge federal district court held that since the insurance was 
obtained before 1954, due process forbade applying the later amendment to this 
particular mortgagor, and that Congress did not intend in the original statute 
to exclude housing for transients. Dividing 5-3, the Supreme Court reversed." 
It held that the statute was correctly construed by the administrative body, 
and that there had been no denial of due process rights, since the mortgagor was 
not penalized for anything he did in the past. The new 1954 act applied only 
prospectively. One does not gain immunity from federal regulation through 
forehanded contracts, Justice Douglas declared, and so there was no interfer- 
ence with any contract right: “The Constitution is concerned with practical, 
substantial rights, not with those that are unclear and gain hold by subtle and 
involved reasoning. Congress by the 1954 Act was doing no more than protect- 
ing the regulatory system which it had designed. Those who do business in the 
regulated field cannot object if the legislative scheme is buttressed by subse- 
quent amendments to achieve the legislative end... . Invocation of the Due 
Process Clause to protect the rights asserted here would make the ghost of 
Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45, walk again.” The three dissenters argued 
that the application of the 1954 legislation to this mortgagor was an unconstitu- 
tional impairment of vested rights previously acquired. ` 


2. The Federal Commerce Power 


Door County, Wisconsin, hired a contractor to build an addition to the 
County Courthouse. The successful bid for the plumbing subcontract went to 
an employer of nonunion labor, and when he refused to sign a union agreement, 
the union assigned a picket to walk around the courthouse. Though the picket- 
ing was peaceful, all work stopped aince union members employed by the other 
contractors refused to cross the picket line. On the theory that interstate com- 
merce was not affected by this dispute, the local circuit court granted an injunc- 
tion, rejecting the union’s argument that the state courts lacked jurisdiction 
because this controversy was subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The highest court of Wisconsin affirmed, but on 
the theory that even if the dispute did affect interstate commerce, NLRB lacked 
jurisdiction because one party was a governmental subdivision. By unanimous 
vote, the Supreme Court reversed, holding, first of all, that a local government 
fell within the meaning of the “persons” who are covered by the federal statute, 
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and secondly, that there was sufficient connection with interstate commerce to 
give NLRB jurisdiction: in a project having a total cost of about $450,000, 
about half this sum represented the cost of materials brought in from outside 
Wisconsin. Furthermore, it was indicated that this is the sort of dispute over 
which the NLRB normally has jurisdiction and exclusive power. 

Another commerce issue was presented in a case where the Secretary of Labor 
brought an action under the Fair Labor Standards Act to restrain an archi- 
tectural and consulting engineering firm from violating the record-keeping and 
overtime provisions of the statute. With offices in Washington, D. C., and 
Norfolk, Virginia, the firm employs about seventy people, designs public, in- 
dustrial and residential projects, and prepares plans for their construction. It 
does a great deal of work for the armed services and local governments, and 
has projects and clients in many states. Its projects include the widening of 
streets, the extension of airplane runways, work on sewerage systems, alteration 
of hangar facilities, relocation of radio and television facilities, improvement 
of state highways, repair of buildings at shipyards, and such private projects 
as commerical buildings, bus terminals, shopping centers, etc. In the course of 
its operations, many employees travel across state lines. The issue before the 
Court related to the coverage of draftsmen, fieldmen, clerks and stenographers. 
The Court by & 7-2 vote set aside the holding in the lower federal courts that 
this firm was not within the coverage of the statute. 

There were, as usual, several FELA cases. In one, an action had been brought 
in a Texas state court to recover for the death of a man who had been struck 
by a train while working on the railroad’s roadbed. The trial court gave judg- 
ment for the railroad on the ground that as a matter of law the decedent was not 
an employee of the railroad at the time of his death within the meaning of 
FELA. The Supreme Court reversed, holding that it was error for the trial 
judge to refuse to submit this issue to the jury, on the ground that the question 
of employment, like that of fault or causation, contains factual elements which 
make it one for the jury.“ In another case, the jury in a state court found the 
employer negligent where a railroad employee had been injured while pulling a 
handeart along a railroad station platform. The highest state court reversed, 
but the Supreme Court reversed it in turn,“ holding that the evidence justified 
the jury’s conclusion. As is usual in FELA cases, these appeals involved the 
question of the place of the jury in the trial of such cases rather than com- 
merce issues. And, as is now the custom, Justice Frankfurter favored dismissing 
the writs, in the first case because he thought that it was unique and of no 
precedential value, and in the second because he thought certiorari had been 
granted improvidently. 
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3. Federal Judicial Power 


Supreme Court Practice. The Supreme Court of Ohio held constitutional an 
ordinance which authorized a housing inspector, upon showing proper identifi- 
cation, to enter, examine and survey all dwellings at reasonable hours, and 
which required the owner or occupant to give the inspector free access to the 
dwelling at any reasonable hour for purposes of inspection. Four Justices noted 
probable jurisdiction, but four members of the Court not only voted ‘the other 
way, but also filed a statement declaring that this case was controlled by a de- 
cision made just two weeks prior to the filing of this application.” Speaking for 
the dissident Justices (Justice Stewart did not participate), Justice Frankfurter 
argued that it was contrary to the Court’s own processes to create an oppor- 
tunity to overrule a case decided only a fortnight previously after thorough dis- 
cussion. Justice Clark also filed.a memorandum making the same point. To all 
this Justice Brennan made reply, pointing out that the Rule of Four which 
applies to certiorari practice also applies to noting probable jurisdiction on ap- 
peal. He protested that he could find no precedent for disagreeing Justices mak- 
ing a public notation of their position when an order setting an appeal for argu- 
ment is entered. He also asserted that it was wrong for Justices to express public 
views on a case before it is argued. 

Who May Sue. A Negro resident of Memphis brought a class action in a three- 
judge federal district court seeking a declaratory judgment as to his claimed 
constitutional right, and that of others similarly situated, to travel on buses in 
the city without being subjected to the racial segregation requirements of a 
state statute. After the hearing, the district court, without reaching the merits, 
dismissed the action on the ground that there was no “actual controversy” 
within the meaning of the Declaratory Judgment Act. Since it had been shown 
that the plaintiff had ridden the bus in Memphis on only one occasion and had 
boarded it then for the. purpose of instituting this litigation, it was held that he 
was not a representative of a class of colored citizens in the city who use the 
buses. By unanimous vote the Supreme Court reversed and remanded the case 
for trial on the merits,® finding the elements of a justiciable controversy present 
here. The plaintiff got on a bus; he was told to move to the rear; he refused; and 
then two policemen boarded the bus and ordered him to go the rear, get off the 
bus, or be arrested. The plaintiff left the bus. In addition, the record showed that 
the city intended to go on enforcing the law until it was finally held unconstitu- 
tional in adjudication. The Court declared that it was not necessary for the 
plaintiff, in order to have standing to sue, to go on riding the buses at the risk of 
arrest unless he sat in the rear. A resident of the city has “a substantial, im- 
mediate, and real interest” in the validity of a statute which imposes the sort of 
disability at issue here, and it was not significant that the plaintiff may have 
boarded this particular bus in order to institute this litigation. 

Diversity Jurisdiction. A suit to recover double indemnity under two life in- 
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surance policies insuring against accidental death was filed in a North Dakota 
state court and then removed on grounds of diversity to the federal district 
court. The policies denied double indemnity for a suicide, and in this case the 
death of the insured had been due to wounds caused by the discharge of his 
shotgun. On the verdict of the jury the district court gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, but the court of appeals reversed on the ground that the evidence 
could not sustain any reasonable theory of accident. Under North Dakota law 
the presumption is that death was accidental, and the burden of proving suicide 
is on the insurer. Dividing 6-2, the Supreme Court reversed, holding in effect 
that the insurer had failed to overcome the presumption created by state law.” 
Under the Erie rule,** questions of presumptions and the burden of proof are 
substantive, and therefore state holdings supply the rule of decision in diversity 
cases. Justice Frankfurter filed a dissenting opinion to argue that certiorari 
should never have been granted. The courts of appeals were established to re- 
lieve the Supreme Court of cases which are important only to the litigants; the 
Court should not review cases where the only issue is the sufficiency of evidence 
for submission to the jury; the courts of appeals are far better equipped to de- 
cide such evidential questions. Not only is it imperative, he thought, to limit 
the Court’s docket to the really important cases, but laxity in granting certiorari 
merely encourages lawyers to file petitions in hopeless cases. 

In a contrary direction, the Court had ruled in 1958 that where, in a diversity 
action turning on the construction of a state compensation act, the main issue 
was whether the injured plaintiff had been a statutory employee of the defend- 
ant, the federal court was not bound by the state rule of practice which made 
this issue one for decision by the judge alone. The Court there sustained the 
strong federal policy against allowing state rules to disrupt the judge-jury rela- 
tionship in federal courts, and invoked the Seventh Amendment. In the spring 
of 1959 the Court reaffirmed this position by holding that the question of em- 
ployee status should have been submitted by the federal district judge to the 
jury, notwithstanding that under applicable state law the question was for the 
court to decide.”° Speaking for three dissenters, Justice Frankfurter argued that 
the application of law to facts is not a jury function. 

Eleventh Amendment. A man who ran a ferry boat operated by the Tennessee- 
Missouri Bridge Commission was killed as the result of a collision. The widow 
brought suit in a federal district court under the Jones Act, charging the Com- 
mission with negligence. The Commission was created by an interstate compact 
approved by Congress which included a “‘to-sue-and-be-sued”’ clause, and also a 
proviso reserving to the federal courts their jurisdiction over navigable waters 
and over foreign and interstate commerce. The district court nevertheless held 
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that the Commission was the agency of two states, and therefore immune from 
this suit. The court of appeals affirmed, relying upon Missouri and Tennessee 
decisions which construed a, to-sue-and~-be-sued clause as not authorizing a suit 
for negligence against a public corporation. Dividing 6-3, the Supreme Court 
reversed, holding the construction of a compact sanctioned by Congress to be a 
federal question on which it, has the last word.” Whether a state has by com- 
pact waived its immunity from suit is itself a question of federal law for the 
Court to decide. The Court then read this clause to permit the suit, pointing out 
that when the compact was entered into in 1949, Court doctrine did not look 
with favor at claims of immunity from suit advanced by corporations perform- 
ing governmental functions.” Three Justices concurred with the understanding 
that the Court was not reaching the constitutional question under the Eleventh 
Amendment and the compact clause of the Constitution. In his dissenting opin- 
ion, Justice Frankfurter noted that both states denied authorizing suits against 
the Commission in a federal court by reason of the to-sue-and-be-sued clause; 
and while he conceded that a compact created by an act of Congress gives rise 
to a federal question, he argued that a federal question does not require a fed- 
eral answer in the form of a blanket, nationwide substantive doctrine where 
essentially local interests dre at stake. Since these two states were free to waive 
or refuse to waive their Eleventh Amendment immunity, he thought the lan- 
guage they employed in the compact should be limited to the legal significance 
they chose to place on it. He conceded that Congress could have insisted upon a 
provision waiving immunity from suit in the federal courts, but wanted a clear 
indication that Congress had exacted such a waiver. As for the proviso in the 
statute, he argued-that the Commission could not have been sued in the federal 
courts on that ground alone, because of the Eleventh Amendment. 

Federal Courts, State Law and the Doctrine of Abstention. Whether it is proper 
for a federal court which otherwise has jurisdiction to abstain from reaching a 
decision because the case involves state law questions not yet ruled upon by the 
state courts, was before the Supreme Court during the 1958 Term in several 
different forms. The doctrine of abstention pending prior state interpretation 
of state questions received a rather thorough going over, for in all but one case 
the Justices were divided. Rather early in the Term the Court was unanimous 
on these facts: a telephone company had brought a suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment in a federal district court in which it asked the court to hold a Mississippi 
statute imposing a charge for the use of public streets to be violative of both the 
federal and state constitutions. The district court so held, and the court of ap- 
peals affirmed, but the Supreme Court vacated judgment, and remanded the 
ease to the district court with directions to hold it until the parties went to a 
state tribunal for an authoritative declaration of applicable state law.” Un- 
settled questions of state law should be decided in state courts before a federal 
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court considers federal questions; perhaps the state court’s ruling may make it 
unnecessary for the federal court to consider the federal constitutional question. 

The Court took the same position in another case where an action was brought 
in a federal district court for declaratory and injunctive relief against three 
registration and barratry statutes which the Virginia legislature had adopted to 
discourage litigation, as part of its general plan of “massive resistance” to school 
integration.” These were new and very detailed statutes, not yet construed by 
the state courts. Dividing 6-3, the Supreme Court ruled that the district court 
should have abstained from deciding the merits until the Virginia courts had a 
reasonable opportunity to construe the laws. This well-established procedure, 
Justice Harlan said, is designed to avoid unnecessary interference by the Fed- 
eral courts with proper state concerns. Abstention is not the abdication of fed- 
eral jurisdiction, but only the postponement of its exercise. Justice Douglas 
protested that this amounted to deference to a state policy which seeks to un- 
dermine paramount federal law. The reason for showing deference to local insti- 
tutions vanishes, he argued, where there has plainly been state defiance of the 
constitutional nghts of citizens. 

The doctrine of abstention was also applied in three cases involving the en- 
forcement of state eminent domain statutes. In one of them the Court ruled, 
6-3, that a federal district court had acted properly in refusing to rule on the 
merits of a case which had been removed to it from a state court, and which 
involved the interpretation of a new statute.” Justice Frankfurter said that 
only the state courts could speak definitively about the meaning of the disputed 
state statute, and that all a federal judge could do is make a dubious and tenta- 
tive forecast. He emphasized that the case involved a peculiarly local issue, the 
apportionment of governmental powers between the city and the state, and the 
desirability of avoiding needless friction between state and federal authorities. 
He dismissed as unworthy the suggestion that the doctrine of abstention will 
tempt federal judges to avoid their responsibilities: “procedures for effective 
judicial administration presuppose a federal judiciary composed of judges wel- — 
equipped and of sturdy character,” in whom a wide range of judicial discretion — 
may safely be vested. Dissenting at great length, Justice Brennan insisted that 
at most the doctrine of abstention is an extraordinary and narrow exception to 
the duty of the federal courts to give proper justice in diversity cases. Its prin- 
cipal purposes are to avoid decision of a federal constitutional question where a 
state ruling might put the case in a different posture or to avoid needless friction 
with the states. Since no federal constitutional question lurked in the back- 
ground of this case, and all the federal court was asked to do was to apply state 
law, and since the city itself urged the federal court to decide the case, he could 
gee no special reason why it should abdicate its responsibility. He warned that 
it would wreak havoc with federal jurisdiction if its exercise becomes a matter 
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for the ad hoc discretion of the district court in each case: He insisted thei, ee 
mere fact that a case involves difficult questions of state law does” not: iy 
running away from the task of adjudication, for such issues arise every day:1 m. 
federal courts throughout the country. He also declared that distaste for diverz * 
sity jurisdiction cannot be a very good reason to license the federal district 
judges to retreat from their responsibility. He warned that the Court’s decision, ^, hs oe 
would encourage inefficiency in the administration of the federal courts, and; oe 
lead to unnecessary delay, waste and added expense for the parties. wee 

Writing next in behalf of a bare majority of the Court, Justice Brennan re- ae 
viewed the whole question of abstention very systematically in County of Al- « 
legheny v. Frank Mashuda Co." Here the prescribed local administrative pro-.. * 
cedure had been completed for the assessment of damages for a taking, but while i a 
an appeal was pending in a state court, and after the county had taken posses- °” 
sion, the property owner brought suit in a federal district court for a judgment ` 
of ouster and damages, on the ground that the taking was for a private business-:~ A 
use contrary to the settled substantive law of the state. Though the district +“ 
court recognized that its diversity jurisdiction had been properly invoked, it - 
dismissed the suit as an interference with the administration of the affairs of a 
county acting under color of state law in a condemnation proceeding. Five 
Justices joined in ruling that the district court should have taken jurisdiction, ©. 
since it found that there was no possibility of a premature and perhaps unneces- ` 
sary decision of a serious federal constitutional question, there was no hazard of | - 
unsettling some delicate balance in the area of federal-state relationships, and 
a decision would not require the district court to guess at the resolution of un- 
certain and difficult issues of state law. Justice Brennan noted that the state 
law which the district court was asked to apply was clear and certain, involving - 
the purely factual question of the nature of the taking, in the decision of which 
the district court would be acting as a state court might in applying the facts 
to the settled law of the state. To permit the district court to abstain would 
merely require the property owner to start another lawsuit, with consequent 
delay, expense and possible prolongation of the unlawful denial of possession of 
the property. This amounts to penalizing severely the citizen who tries to ex- 
ercise the right of access to the federal courts which Congress has granted to 
him. The four dissenting Justices argued that there had been no clear abuse of 
discretion on the part of the district court, and that the federal suit split the 
state suit, with the result that the county had two law suits on its hands. Con- 
trary to the majority’s view they insisted that the federal suit would result in 
added delay and expense, and they urged that all the issues could be settled in 
the state court in a single suit. The majority’s answer to this last point was that 
the two issues, of the validity of a taking and of damages, are triable separately 
under state law. 

Finally, in another case coming up from Pennsylvania, & property owner 
brought suit in a federal district court under a state Limited Access Highways 
Act, adopted in 1945 and not yet construed by the state courts.” The district 
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-conii stayed T until the parties could secure a determination of their 
Tights in the state courts. After the state courts held that the state statute pro- 
‘vided a complete procedure to guard all of the property owner’s rights at all 


74 times, the federal district court proceeded to adjudicate the merits of the con- 
-~ troversy over the question of compensation for loss of access to the highway, 


y 


£ on the ground that the property owner might be irreparably harmed during the 
- period required to determine this particular right in the state courts. It went on 


to hold that the legislature did not intend to compensate abutting landowners 
for the loss of the right of access, and ruled that for this reason the statute vio- 
lated due process. The Supreme Court reversed, holding that it had to be as- 
sumed that the state courts meant what they said in stating that landowners 
would be afforded a procedure through which the full measure of their rights 
under the Constitution would be preserved. The Court could find no circum- 
stances which should impel a federal court to block state officials in their ap- 


> propriate functions. Dissenting alone, Justice Douglas took the position that 


while the federal district court had improperly enjoined enforcement of the 
statute, the property owner was entitled to a declaratory judgment determining 
whether access to a highway is a compensable property right under the Due 
Process Clause. Such a ruling, he maintained, would not halt the highway pro- 
gram and might be of value to the local authorities. And he went on to deplore 
the hostility which has developed in recent times to the exercise by the federal 
courts of their power to declare the rights of a citizen under local law in diver- 
sity cases. He expressed the view that the federal courts “are today a haven 
where rights can sometimes be adjudicated even more dispassionately than in 
state tribunals.” 

Court-Martial Jurisdiction. Prior to the adoption of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, effective in 1950, Article of War 92 governed court-martial 
trials for murder or rape, but it had this proviso: “that no person shall be tried 
by court-martial for murder or rape committed within the geographical limits 
of the States of the Union and the District of Columbia in time of peace.” 
While serving with the Army in France, Lee was convicted by a court-martial, 
dishonorably discharged and sentenced to twenty years in prison. While serving 
that sentence in the custody of the Army at a camp in California, he was con- 
victed by a court-martial of conspiracy to commit murder there; the offense 
occurred on June 10, 1949. War with Germany was formally terminated by a 
Joint Resolution of Congress on October 19, 1951, and the war with Japan was 
terminated by a formal proclamation of the President, made pursuant to 
statute, on April 28, 1952. The question Lee raised in a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing in a federal district court was whether June 10, 1949, was “in time of peace.” 

The Supreme Court disagreed with the two lower courts, holding that the 
court-martial lacked jurisdiction over the offense.?® Justice Douglas maintained 
for the Court that whether we are at peace or war depends upon “‘a more partic- 
ularized and discriminating analysis,” for Congress may decide, in drafting 
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statutes, that we are at war for one purpose and at peace for another. Hence | 
in one context the term may be used broadly, while in another a narrower 
meaning may be more appropriate. Distinguishing away certain precedents, 
the Court held that the phrase ‘in time of peace” must be read in the setting of 
a grant of power to military tribunals to try people for capital offenses. Since & 
free society like ours is reluctant to give military tribunals authority to try 
people for nonmilitary offenses, in the light of history this authority must be 
construed strictly.7° The army was not given the power to try soldiers for the 
capital crimes of murder and rape until 1863, and it was then restricted to time 
of war or rebellion on the theory that the civil courts, being open, were wholly 
qualified to handle these cases. In fact, Justice Douglas added that civil courts 
were better qualified than military tribunals to try nonmilitary offenses, since 
“they have a more deeply engrained judicial attitude, a more thorough indoc- 
trination in the procedural safeguards necessary for a fair trial,” and use trial 
by jury, ‘‘one of the most important safeguards against tyranny which our law 
has designed.” Thus the Court concluded that statutory language should be 
construed to conform as much as possible to traditional guarantees of citizens’ 
rights, since such a purpose should be attributed to Congress. Two dissenting 
Justices, Harlan and Clark, argued that the relevant precedents were the other 
way, and that the Court was already committed to the proposition that ‘in 
time of peace’ means “peace in the complete sense, officially declared.” 89 
They feared that the Court’s decision would cast a cloud on all federal legisla- 
tion the impact of which depends upon the existence of “war” and “peace.” 
Admiralty Jurisdiction. A Spanish seaman serving as a member of the crew of 
a ship belonging to a Spanish corporation was injured while the vessel was in 
harbor at Hoboken. The question was: does a federal district court have juris- 
diction on its law side under 28 USC §1331, the general federal jurisdiction 
statute of 1875, which gives the district courts original jurisdiction over all 
civil actions “wherein the matter in controversy . . . arises under the Constitu- 
tion, laws or treaties of the United States’? Obviously jurisdiction could not be 
rested on diversity of citizenship in this case. between one Spanish citizen and 
another. The district court held that §1331 did not confer jurisdiction on the 
federal law courts over claims rooted in general maritime law. Dividing 5-4, 
the Supreme Court agreed.*! Writing in great detail, Justice Frankfurter ruled 
that parties have access to the law side of the federal district courts in admiralty 
cases only where there is diversity, but otherwise in admiralty, where the judge 
sits without a jury. He stressed that Article III of the Constitution confers 
jurisdiction on federal courts both in admiralty and maritime cases, and also in 
cases arising under the Constitution, laws and treaties of the United States. 
This Court and all legal writers on federal jurisdiction have considered these 
two classes of cases to be separate, and havé assumed that cases in admiralty 


79 Asin Reid v. Covert, 354 U.B. 1 (1957), and U. B. ex rel. Toth v. Quarles, 350 U.S. 
11 (1955). 

80 Kahn v. Anderson, 255 U.S. 1, 10 (1921). 

st Romero v. International Terminal Operating Co., 358 U.S. 354 (1959). 
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are not therefore cases arising under federal law. Furthermore, he argued that 
to treat them as cases arising under federal law would have undesirable conse- 
quences: such cases would be removable, as admiralty cases are not; it would 
make inroads into the present harmonious system which leaves to the states a 
wide scope to apply their law in the maritime field, as with regard to liens, rem- 
edies for wrongful death, partition suits, and the specific performance of arbi- 
tration agreements; jurisdiction could be asserted only if there were initial 
proof that the claim arises under federal law; and venue rules would be affected. 

Speaking in dissent, Justice Black declared that the issue was neither ‘‘com-~ 
plex or earth-shaking,”’ that the real controversy was whether a few more sea- 
men could have their suits for damages passed on by federal juries instead of by 
judges, that a jury trial under §1331 was proper, and that the statute was 
“perfectly understandable in ordinary English.” In another dissenting opinion 
Justice Brennan argued that the seaman’s action to recover damages for a 
maritime tort was founded on substantive federal maritime law since court- 
made rules are law in the full sense of the term. He refused to believe that there 
is federal jurisdiction at common law over federally-defined causes of action 
only if there is diversity of citizenship among the parties. 

It is an established principle of maritime law that in the absence of a atue 
there can be no action for wrongful death.® The Jones Act applies only to cases 
involving the death of seamen, and the Death on the High Seas Act applies 
only where the wrongful death occurred on the high seas beyond a maritime 
league from shore. What if the decedent was not a seaman and the accident oc- 
curred in port? The Court held that in such a case the federal admiralty court 
must apply the state wrongful death statute. But the Court also made it 
clear that when an admiralty court undertakes to protect rights rooted in state 
law, the issues must be determined in accordance with the substantive law of 
the state, for any other view would defeat the intent of Congress to preserve 
stete sovereignty over deaths caused by maritime torts within the state’s terri- 
torial waters. If the state may create a right of action for death, it would be an 
anomaly to say that it may not determine the circumstances under which that 
right exists. Four Justices dissented in part, arguing that since the duty to 
maintain a, vessel in seaworthy condition is imposed by federal law, the federal 
meritime law looks to the state law only for a remedy. But since every state 
now has a wrongful death statute, the wrongful death remedy is universal, and 
thus they maintained that it was unwarrantedly destructive of the uniformity 
of the federal maritime law to make the applicability of a remedy for the breach 
of a federally-defined duty dependent on a determination of the intent of the 
various state legislatures, or upon exegesis of each state’s statute. 

On the other hand, where a man was injured while making a purely personal 
social visit on board a ship berthed at a New York pier, the Court ruled unani- 
mously that the governing law was wholly federal.* It was held that the federal 

*& The Harrisburg, 119 U.S. 199 (1886). 


3 The Tungus v. Skovgaard, 358 U.S. 588 (1989). 
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district judge had erred in applying a lower standard of care, as defined by 
state law, upon the shipowner, than that imposed by the maritime law. More 
specifically, the Court decided that admiralty does not recognize the distinc- 
tions between an invitee and a licensee which are found in the common law of 
New York; that these distinctions of the common law were inherited from a 
culture deeply rooted in the land; and that to-import them into the admiralty 
law would be foreign to its ‘traditions of simplicity and practicality.” 

The Primary Jurisdiction Doctrine. In 1954 NBC by contract exchanged 
certain television stations with Westinghouse, and the following year the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission approved the exchange. When the govern- © 
ment then brought suit on the theory that this was in furtherance of a con- 
spiracy to monopolize the largest market areas in the country, the district 
court dismissed the complaint on the ground that FCC had authority to pass 
on the antitrust question, that the Communications Act had so displaced the 
Sherman Act that FCC had primary jurisdiction to license the exchange tran- 
action, and that the only way open to the government was to intervene in the 
FCC proceedings. For good measure the trial judge found that there had been 
collateral estoppel, res judicata and laches to support dismissal of the govern- 
ment’s petition. By unanimous vote the Supreme Court reversed, holding that 
neither statutory language nor legislative history supported the view that FCC 
was intended to have any authority to pass on alleged antitrust violations as 
such.® The Chief Justice pointed out that the primary jurisdiction doctrine 
was based on the necessity for administrative uniformity and on the desirability 
of utilizing administrative expertise in handling intricate facts. Thus the Court 
has applied the doctrine when questions arose as to transactions alleged to be 
contrary to antitrust laws which involved regulated industries whose members 
were forced by some appropriate administrative agency to charge only reason- 
able rates. In cases involving common carriers by rail and water, which can 
charge only the published tariff found by the appropriate agency to have been 
reasonable, the Court’s concern has been that the responsible expert adminis- 
trative agency should be given the opportunity to determine questions within 
its special statutory competence and experience. But while the television indus- 
try is a regulated industry, it is regulated in a different way. Broadcasters are 
not within the definition of common carriers, and they are free to determine 
their own advertising rates. Thus, since there is no pervasive regulatory scheme, 
and no rate structure to throw out of balance, sporadic action by the federal 
courts can work no mischief. In this case, the Chief Justice ruled, the approval 
- by FCC of the exchange of stations was limited to the federal standard of 
“public interest, convenience, and necessity.” Thus in every real sense the 
parties were animated merely by business judgment as opposed to regulatory 
coercion. Finally, there was no collateral estoppel or res judicata here, since the 
issue in controversy before FCC was whether the exchange would serve the 
public interest, not whether Section 1 of the Sherman Act had been violated. 


& United States v. Radio Corporation of America, 358 U.S. 334 (1959). 
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Nor could there be laches on the part of the government, for, since FCC had no 
power to decide the antitrust issue, the government had no duty to enter the 
ECC proceedings to seek review of the license grant. ` 

On the other hand, where the National Railroad Adjustment Board has ex- 
clusive primary jurisdiction of employees’ claims for extra compensation based 
on a collective bargaining agreement, the Board’s interpretations are final and 
preclude a later suit on the same issue in a court, even though the claimant had 
retired from railroad service.* The Court held that this is a specialized techni- 
cal problem calling for expert knowledge administered in a uniform way by a 
single administrative agency. Three dissenting Justices protested that the Rail- 
way Labor Act does not require retired railroad employees to submit their 
back-pay claims to the Board, and that since the railroads can have court trials 
for wage claims brought against them, employees are denied the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

Similarly, the Court ruled that an adverse determination by the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, of a claim of a raifroad employee that his dis- 
charge for failure to obey instructions of his superior was in violation of the pro- 
cedure required by a provision of the collective labor contract, precludes the 
employee from pursuing the common-law remedy of a suit for damages.*”? The 
Railway Labor Act makes an exception of “money award” from the provision 
that all awards of the Board shall be final, but the Court held that the term 
“money award” did not include a refusal to award a money payment. Other- 
wise, it was pointed out, the Board would merely be giving advisory opinions, 
and this was not the intent of Congress. Three dissenting Justices thought that 
an award of no damages was a “money award,” and that the Court’s decision 
runs contrary to the recent tendency for more judicial review as against the 
claim of administrative finality. It was pointed out that under the Court’s 
ruling, if an employee asserting a money claim loses, he cannot get any court 
review, but if he wins the employer can. They refused to believe that Congress 

intended to approve such a lopsided, preferential system, and they argued 
that this raises a serious constitutional question of due process. 


8 Pennsylvania R. Co. v. Day, 360 U.S. 548 (1959). 

47 Union Pacific R. Co. v. Price, 360 U.S. 601 (1959). See Robert Kramer, “The Place 
and Function of Judicial Review in the Administrative Process,” Fordham Law Review, 
Vol. 28, pp. 1-95 (Spring, 1959); Kenneth Culp Davis, Administrative Law Treatise (4 
vols., St. Paul, 1958). 
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A’ COMMENT ON METHODS 


The development of politics as a discipline . .. is not so well advanced that one can 
say with strong assurance that there is general agreement upon either the basic con- 
cepts of the subject or upon the methodology according to which they should be ma- 
nipulated and employed. Until the arrival of a systematic theory which relates to 
each other the current miscellany of metaphysics, ethics, juristic systems, institutional 
descriptions, and small-group experimentation, the student of political behavior 
may be permitted to explore the material that interests him.... 


- This prefatory remark from Earl Latham’s recently published The Politics of 
Railroad Coordination: 1988-1936 sharply articulates a vague, though wide- 
spread mood. The defensive tone of what is a mere aside merits attention insofar 
as it is likely (1) to give sustenance to the kind of research which today requires 
no sustenance, (2) to inhibit the use of methods—such as Professor Latham’s 
own-——appropriate to the study of politics in a free society, and (3) to discourage 
‘research in fields which those who share a concern for a free society should ac- 
tually be encouraged to explore. 

Latham’s work invites the reader to appreciate—in an arena so rigorously 
delimited that matters of political style can emerge as significant—the admin- 
istration of transportation policy. It is apparent that he seeks to enhance the 
range of the reader’s sensitivity to political phenomena, that he is concerned 
not so much with adding to the body of manipulative knowledge as with en- 
larging our political understanding. Just how admirably he succeeds, readers 
who still care more about political action than “social behavior’ may discover 
for themselves. Oo . 

The only reason J wish to take note of his real interests is to highlight his 
introductory disclaimer. If it is not irony, it is surely touched by pathos, for 
the very methodology which, to his regret, is still in its infancy does not propose 
to deal with persons who engage in purposive political action but rather with 
“individuals” and “social units.” These it sees as functional components of a 
system, and hence as properly the subject of a behavioral science because they 
go truly behave. 

Of course, such & science may yet become wholly applicable to our society. 
Should our political leaders ever conform automatically to the dictates of the 
social system, the only relevant approach to understanding will obviously be 
furnished by the still immature natural science of social behavior. But as long 
as statesmen operate with ingenuity, as long as they cope with emergencies in 
partially idealistic terms, as long as a sense of purpose—or, more accurately, 
a genuine purpose-——helps give energy to their art, they can be significant for 
us only when we are alert to their ambiguous motives and aims, treating these 
respectfully as beyond final analysis by any methodology, even a sophisticated 
one. 

Indeed, the more sophisticated the method becomes, the more removed it 
will be from the very stuff of politics which, if our experience as citizens does 
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not deceive us, still characterizes the American scene. That it is possible for 
Latham to remain in sympathetic touch with historical experience speaks well 
not only for American politics—suggesting, as it does, that men earnestly pur- 
sue the public interest in the public arena—but also for his choice of methods. 
Why then apologize for a historical approach? It has oriented works such as 
V. O. Key’s Southern Politics, Oliver Garceau’s The Political Life of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and Grant McConnell’s The Decline of Agrarian De- 
mocracy. All these are written with a sustained interest in events and persons. 
All are concerned with saving the uniqueness of phenomena. As long as we seek 
to understand human actors in a free society, the methods these works employ 
are not second best. 
Haunry 8. Karran 
Bennington College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Theory: The Foundations of Twentreth-Century Political Thought. 
By Arnoro Brucut. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. 
Pp. vii, 603. $12.00.) 


The principal theme of this work is that of the scientific handling of “goals” 
and “values” as a problem for all students of politics and political theorists 
who desire to be truly scientific. What can science do regarding the choice of 
political goals? This is an important theme in view of the quest by many scholars 
and other persons for a “higher law” and for “absolute” moral standards. The 
concentration of the book upon this theme means, of course, that the title, 
Political Theory, is far too broad. Another volume has been announced to cover 
the origin and nature of the state and the other topics that are usually discussed 
in books and courses on political theory. 

To follow the author’s development of his major theme, one needs to know 
at least a little of his background and his careers on two continents. Born in 
Lübeck in 1884 to a family well represented in business, government, and the 
ministry, he studied law at Bonn, Gottingen, and Leipzig, becoming a Doctor 
Juris Utriusque (of both Roman and Canon Law) at the latter in 1906. Even 
in his student days he appears to have become deeply involved both in con- 
science and in intellect with the problems of religion, philosophy, justice, 
morals, and values. He carried this concern into his active career, which hap- 
pened to be at a time of great intellectual and political ferment. It is evident 
that he followed closely two of the great German intellectual controversies of 
his time, namely, that over the problem of justice in connection with the codifi- 
cation of German law, and that over the rising new scientific attitude or “sci- 
entism,” which was tending to undermine religious faith and the belief in abso- 
lutes. Both these controversies, and also the later revolt against ‘“‘scientism,” 
are discussed in the book. 

Following the conferment of his law degree, Dr. Brecht served in various 
judicial and administrative posts, advancing from minor and local ones up to 
high civil positions in the Reich ministries and later in the more democratic 
ministries of Prussia at Berlin. He did a prodigious amount of legal and edmin- 
istrative work and a great deal of writing. His struggles for democratic prin- 
ciples against von Papen and Hitler proved to be in vain, and this failure 
brought an end to his administrative and political career. 

At this point, in 1933, be was called to a new career as holder of a chair in the 
Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research in New York, an 
institution that he served with distinction until his retirement in 1954. He 
taught political theory, constitutional history, comparative government, com- 
parative public administration, and other subjects; and wrote numerous articles 
and monographs. His bibliography is long and impressive. 

The main theme of the book is what he calls “scientific value relativism” or 
“scientific value alternativism.’’ This position is one that he accepts. It is, he 
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says, the prevailing opinion of scientists and of the philosophers of science today 
that scientific methods do “not enable a scientist to determine the superiority 
of any [moral] ends or purposes over any other ends or purposes in ‘absolute’ 
terms. He [can] only examine their ‘relative’ superiority as means in the pursuit 
of other, ulterior or ultimate, purposes or ends.” (Pages 5-6.) The political 
theorist who wishes to be scientific must accept this limitation, which is also a 
limitation upon science itself. He cannot as a scientist decide what is absolutely 
just or unjust, mght or wrong. There is no evidence that is intersubjectively 
transmissible, as scientific evidence must be, to prove or disprove the absolute. 
There is also no logical bridge between “is” and “ought.” Those who yearn for 
the absolute and the immutable in human affairs must go to other sources for 
their convictions and beliefs, to divine revelation, or to personal intuition, or 
some other possible source, and not to science, for science cannot help him, ex- 
cept by pointing to consequences and risks. 

In reviewing, as he does, many of the important published materials on this 
subject, Dr. Brecht considers the metaphysical problems of God and revelation, 
conscience and intuition, the logical gulf between “is” and “ought,” the methods ` 
and standards of present day science, problems of possibility and impossibility, 
and other questions. He summarizes succinctly some of the important prin- 
ciples of scientific method as related to the study of politics. He examines from 
several viewpoints the problem of absolute and invariable standards of value, 
and does not ridicule those who seek other roads than science to the Inowledge 
that satisfies them. But having cast his lot on the side of science, with its de- 
mand for intersubjectively transmissible knowledge and evidence for the proof 
of any theory or proposition, he hews close to the line even at the cost of some 
hurt to his private wishes or beliefs. (See page 284 where he aligns his “personal 
convictions” with those of Hallowell and Hocking, but also page 485 where he 
holds the “calamity” that science cannot “establish ultimate principles of 
justice,” to be more apparent than real.) I do not recall ever having seen an- 
other scientific work in which the author so copiously and logically examines 
the authorities on both or all sides of the question, and so thoroughly demol- 
ishes the position that science can demonstrate the superiority of values, except 
for inquiries into consequences, risks, and the like, which he considers legiti- 
mate. 

In discussing the largely German controversy of the early part of this century 
over scientism and relativism, the author raises the question why this issue was 
go late in affecting the thought of American political scientists. My memory is 
undoubtedly imperfect, but in a negative way it confirms the fact to which he 
refers. I do not recall a single teacher of mine in political science, economics, or 
sociology, at Minnesota (1909-1913) or Harvard (1913-1916) who even men- 
tioned the issue. Whether under the influence of British empiricism or American 
pragmatism, my professors did not seem to consider the question of the rela- 
tivism of values even worth mentioning. In the 1930s and 1940s the issue of 
- value-relativism arose in American political science, but Dr. Brecht’s own round 
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table, in 1946, “Beyond Relativism in Political Theory,” provided the first 
general discussion of the issue that I can recall before the American Political 
Science Association. (See this Review, vol. 41, pp. 470-488. June, 1947.) 

By that time there was, of course, at least some mild interest in the issue 
among younger American political scientists, but in the earlier period not so. 
Political science teachers of that time were trained mainly in liberal arts, his- 
tory, and public law; they were being organized into separate departments in 
liberal arts colleges; they were responsible mainly for undergraduate instruc- 
tion; and they taught subjects that were presumably of some practical value to 
the citizen-voter and the future public official. They gave separate courses in 
American government, state and local government, principles of the Constitu- 
tion, European government, international law, and the history of political theo- 
ries. The emphasis was mainly upon history and description. Moral issues of a 
practical nature, such as were presented by municipal corruption, vote buying, 
and the Congressional ‘“‘pork barrel” were discussed, but there was little preach- 
ing and hardly any attempt to probe to the roots of morality. In Germany at 
the same time the situation was considerably different. There were no political 
science departments in the universities, but mainly faculties of law, philoscphy, 
theology, and medicine, and in the first three the instruction tended to be more 
advanced, theoretical, and dogmatic. The consideration of absolutes was cer- 
tainly not excluded. Out of such instruction and their own reading and discus- 
sions men like Dr. Brecht had to make up their own political science. 

If, then, in effect, Dr. Brecht discusses issues and tries to answer questions 
that have seemed relatively unimportant in American political science until 
recently, it is not at all surprising, and it does not, to me at least, diminish the 
importance of his contribution. The questions he raises are latent wherever 
men are both believers and potential scientists. They will probably arise again 
and again to confuse or clarify men’s thinking about politics. A major work 
that so thoroughly analyzes the problem, that clears it of certain misconcep- 
tions, and that provides alternative modes of analysis, makes a contribution 
to the advancement of clearer thinking in political science. Dr. Brecht has, I 
believe, made such a contribution, and a significant and impressive one. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

University of Minnésota. 


The Structure of Nations and Empires. By RertnHotp NiEBUHR. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1959. Pp. xi, 306. $5.00.) 


According to the publisher “this is perhaps Dr. Niebuhr’s most ambitious 
and most important book to date.” It is at least ambitious, for the eminent 
theologian here attempts to draw from a vast sweep of history insights into 
the permanent and contingent in political life. He begins by assuming that 
political societies are of two types: empires, which claim to be based upon uni- 
versal values and seek in consequence universal dominion; and nations, or 
parochial communities, which are more limited in scope. Although the distinc- 
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tion would seem to be fundamental to his presentation and analysis Niebuhr 
is far from able to make it hold up throughout the work. He insists, for example, 
that motives to imperialism are always mixed (p. 215), with the result that one 
can hardly use the categories to anticipate the behavior of any particular po- 
litical regime. It is difficult to imagine of what use the categories might be ex- 
cept that by relating the parochial community to the empire much as the indi- 
vidual person is related to the political system of which he is a part the device 
helps Dr. Niebuhr present once again and quite forcefully his long established 
views on political life and some very perceptive comments on the present inter- 
national situation. 

The work is thus valuable as a relatively concise and comprehensible state- 
ment of one important and intelligent attitude toward political order, and is 
probably preferable to the political scientist today to most of Niebuhr’s earlier 
books because the explicitly theological argument is limited. The author’s well- 
known theological position underlies all, of course, but there are few references 
to sin (the term does not even appear in the index). Instead Niebuhr contents 
himself with references to pride, lust for power, the moral ambiguity and con- 
tradictions of freedom, and so forth. And in trying to remain faithful to his 
early (p. 3) admonition that we must be empirical in attempting to distinguish 
the contingent from the permanent in history, he addresses himself more to the 
consequences and expressions than to the sources of these facets of human life. 

Only a caricature of Niebuhr’s thought could result from an attempt to sum- 
marize it in a few lines, and it would take pages to note the many interesting ` 
and delicate appreciations of political phenomena contained in this book. The 
reader may wonder, however, if these appreciations, Judgments concerning 
particular situations and acts, follow with any necessity from the author’s basic 
ideas. If history is an inscrutable blend of permanent, or universal, and con- 
tingent elements what criteria of validity and value can we have? Niebuhr 
both exhorts us to recognize the value and significance of the traditional and 
organic in human life and warns us not to confuse that which is with that which 
either must or ought to be. The advice is ambiguous on both the epistemo- 
logical and ethical levels. 

In the end what Niebuhr finds enduring in political life is only that it is filled 
with pretension, and yet that pretension is an inevitable manifestation of an 
inevitable human freedom. Confronted with this paradox he can only recom- 
mend that humility is a virtue, and observe that the only ultimate political 
judgment is that despotism is always dangerous. Worthy sentiments, indeed, 
but they support and define no particular form of political action or organiza- 
tion and in his own terms they can never dominate social life. The book is stimu- 
lating and should receive a wide audience, even though in many sections the 
materials are so inadequately developed that the flavor is of John Gunther. In 
sum it can only be said that once again Dr. Niebuhr’s brilliant presentation is 
no more than a call to witness the human tragedy. 


Wiii1am H. HARBOLD. 
University of Washington. 
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The Cult of Authority: The Political Philosophy of the Saint-Simonians, A Chap- 
ter in the Intellectual History of Totalitarianism. By Guora G. Iacurs. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1958. Pp. 210. 14.25 guilders.) 


Professor Iggers’ work is a significant summary of the views of the Saint- 
Simonians on all aspects of the state and society. He has drawn from the second 
exposition of the Doctrine de Saint-Simon as well as the first, which he trans- 
lated in 1958, from the Saint-Simonian periodicals, and from their pamphlets 
and sermons to present a detailed study on their attitudes toward law, property, 
economic organization, art, individual rights. The book is far more concerned 
with theory than is the standard French general study by Sébastien Charléty, 
the Histoire du Saint-Stmenisme, which sometimes tends to become too 
anecdotal. 

Saint-Simonism may be viewed historically as the experiences of a group of 
brilliant young men and women in the late eighteen twenties and early eigh- 
teen thirties whose presentation of the emotional crises of the times won 4 
widespread response among artists, musicians, and littérateurs because theirs 
was & profoundly true rendering of contemporary feeling even when it drama- 
tized and exaggerated. The annals of the cult, their extraordinarily complex 
personal relationships, their imitations of a church, their schisms, their search 
for the Female Messiah, their trial and final dispersal is the historical drama of 
a generation. It has not yet been narrated with any insight into its full poten- 
tialities. The manuscript material in the Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal has by no 
means been seriously exploited. This aspect of the Saint-Simonian history does 
not concern Mr. Iggers significantly. Nor has he followed the diffusion of 
Saint-Simonism as the ideology of nineteenth-century expansive industrial 
capitalism in many parts of Europe and Latin America. His rather copious 
bibliography does not, for example, include Johann Plenge’s classical study on 
the Pereires and the Crédit Mobilier, nor Professor Gerschenkron’s brilliant 
essay on the Saint-Simonians. Iggers also refuses to see the Saint-Simonians in 
their traditional garb as one of the pre-Marxist socialist sects, though many of 
their slogans, slightly altered, have penetrated the language of international 
socialism. 

Instead he has come forward with a new thesis: these followers of Saint- 
Simon are among the early totalitarians. Assuming that most of Iggers’ sum- 
maries of Saint-Simonian thought are accurate—and many details could be 
debated—we may still raise a fundamental theoretical question about his use of 
the concept of “totalitarianism” and “the cult of authority” in defining their 
thought. The idea of an intellectual history of totalitarianism has been growing 
in the seemingly disparate works of Popper, Talmon, Hayek, and Hannah 
Arendt. Iggers is therefore in rather eminent company. In this quest for the 
foul ancestors all manner of men—Plato, Rousseau, Enfantin—are identified 
by isolating doctrines from the actual political and social situation in which 
they were created and by relating them to the monster states of Hitler and 
Stalin. 

True, the Saint-Simonian political formulae emphasize emotion rather than 
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reason, the hierarchy, the élite, the organic—and in this respect they do bear 
some superficial resemblance to the lucubrations of twentieth-century Fascism. 
However, the ecclesiastical nonsense of the Saint-Simonian cult should not ob- 
scure the fact that these men posed some of the fundamental moral problems of 
the modern world—the idea of ahenation, the crisis of love and affection, the 
waste of talent and capacity. Their image of society was founded first and fore- 
most upon the idea that there would be an upsurge of Eros in the world, that 
men were becoming more loving—a rather dubious assumption, to be sure, 
though one that is not to be laughed out of court. 

The totalitarians, and sometimes nominal democracies, have operated 
against opposition with an apparatus of terror. The Saint-Simonian society 
was to be founded upon relations of love among members of a hierarchy. This 
may be ridiculous, unfeasible, non-rational humbug—but it is totalitarian only 
in the sense that love may be. The Saint-Simonians were totally committed to 
the winning of converts through preaching and persuasion. And their final 
goal was not order, as Iggers maintains, but the full actualization of individual 
capacities. To relate all the images of “authoritarianism” and “totalitarianism” 
to these tender failures of the eighteen thirties seems unhistorical in a study 
labeled intellectual history. 

This work may well set the tone for later references to the Saint-Simonians 
in English, because it is by far the most extensive treatment of their theory. It 
is for this reason that a serious demurrer must be entered. Before the Saint- 
Simonians are thrown into liberal hell let them be read first in their historical 
context. Father Enfantin and his disciples emoted about the love of humanity, 
not about Deutschland tiber Alles. They never spilled a.drop of blood in their 
lives and in middle age they became respectable bourgeois. There was some- 
thing unique about the German experience of the thirties and forties. Let us 
not dilute the remembrance of it by finding antecedents that are of a qualita- 
tively different character. 

. Frank E. MANUEL. 

Brandeis University. 


Conquest of Violence: The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict. By Joan V. Bon- 
DURANT. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1958. Pp. xv, 269. 
$5.00.) - 


Now that political science is paying more and more attention to the processes 
' of human conflict, cooperation, disruption and integration, it is fortunate that 
Dr. Bondurant has contributed this analysis of the Gandhian concept of 
satyagraha or truth-force and its implications for the possible conquest of 
violence. 

In the past a great deal of nonsense has been written about the Gandhian 
technique by both Easterners and Westerners. Dr. Bondurant, who has had the 
distinct advantage of observing Gandhi in action, strips off this useless and dis- 
torting sentimentality in order to describe satyagraha as a calculated instrument 
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of struggle for positive objectives and for fundamental social and political 
change. 

One doubts that satyagraha in its Indian form will ever appeal to the West, 
but underneath the’ surface manifestations, which are largely cultural, Dr. 
Bondurant uncovers basic philosophical assumptions (particularly those about 
the means—end relationship) and psychological techniques which unquestion~ 
ably have universal human significance. 

Traditionally the liberal West has wavered between compromise and force as 
instruments of self-protection and for the furthering of national interest. But it 
is doubtful, today, that either of these instruments will serve us longer. Com- 
munism, as a dialectic philosophy, is not susceptible to compromise, while 
nuclear weapons have all but removed large-scale force, in the traditional sense, 
as a, feasible instrument of policy. 

Dr. Bondurant notes similarities between the Gandhian and Quaker ap- 
proaches, but whereas a patient “love” and a “sense of the meeting” technique 
imply a certain passivity which may or may not be effective against a highly 
organized and ruthless opponent, satyagraha emerges, in contrast, as & power- 
ful and aggressive weapon in the hands of those who, stripped of self-righteous- 
ness, stand on truth and fight for it. No power on earth can make a man do a 
thing against his will, according to Gandhi. The bond of the slave is snapped 
the moment he considers himself to be a free being and is not afraid to die for it. 
With this confidence, the fighter for truth can go further: he can use satyagraha 
to alter the perceptions of his opponent. . .to modify the behavior of the enemy 
by transforming fact and value images that shape his hostile behavior. This is 
the great, subtle power of satyagraha as an instrument of change, and Dr. Bon- 
durant shows how it has been used successfully even by the Pathans, who are 
Muslims and warlike by tradition and training. 

The scholarship behind this book is sound, and it will go a long way toward 
establishing a suitable place for the Gandhian philosophy in our histories of 
political thought. It is regrettable, I think, that Dr. Bondurant did not take the 
further step of relating satyagraha to the kind of contemporary work that is 
being undertaken by the Tavistock Institute in London, by Arne Naess of Oslo, 
by the Mental Health Institute at the University of Michigan, by Stanford and 
Northwestern Universities and others in this country and abroad who are ex- 
perimenting with concepts and methodologies of conflict and of conflict resolu- 
tion. Despite this relatively minor criticism, however, the book is an excellent 
treatment of a subject that is seldom approached objectively. 

Rosert C. NORTE. 

Stanford University. 


Algeria in Turmoil: A History of the Rebellion. BY MICHAEL CLARK. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. xiii, 466. $6.00.) 


On November 1, 1954 numerous attacks were made upon French posts 
throughout Algeria. Seven persons were killed and four wounded in these wide- 
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spread actions, but the threat to French rule was far more serious than might 
have been indicated by the light casualty figures. The Aurés was virtually in a 
state of insurrection. The Algerian people were exhorted by the newly formed 
National Liberation Front (FLN) to join in the struggle for independence. 

The uprising caught the French Army unawares. Reinforcements were rushed 
in, and within a short time the bulk of the French armed forces were assigned 
to Algeria. Yet the rebellion defied these military measures, and gathered 
strength. After considerable study and debate, influential French officers con- 
cluded that they were engaged in a “revolutionary war” requiring bold new 
tactics and political responsibilities on the part of the Army. The Algerian re- 
bellion and the Army’s political activities added to the strains operating upon 
an already fragile political system. Mendés-France’s government was over- 
thrown in February 1955, largely on the North African question. In less than 
four years the regime itself became a victim of the conflict. 

Michael Clark, who served as New York Times correspondent in North and 
West Africa, attempts in this book to analyze the historical causes and trace the 
development of the Algerian nationalist movement. His sympathies are clearly 
with the European settlers in Algeria. The rebellion, Clark claims, is a “‘moral 
fraud,” falsely presenting itself as an expression of a popular aspiration, Any 
concessions to Arab nationalism, he continues, would only lead to indepen- 
dence, that is, “beggary and starvation.” He bitterly criticizes past French 
policy in North Africa—for weakness in dealing with the Arab nationalists. 
Tunisia at all costs should have been preserved as a bi-national state. Mendés- 
France’s Tunisian policy is characterized as “in essence, an abject surrender to 
the agitation of men with nothing to offer but sterile nationalism.” He com- 
plains that Frenchmen are too concerned about the ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, when the crying need is security from rebel terror. The rebellion, 
he says, ought to be equated with ordinary lawlessness and repressed ruthlessly. 

In commenting on the postwar elections held in Algeria, Clark admits that 
the French had to resort to shameful electoral practices in order to prevent 
Moslem nationalists from winning. He argues that in any case elections and 
parliamentary government are without meaning for Moslems since they lack 
democratic traditions. Yet, many other observers (Ivo Rens, for example) 
point out that the rigged elections in Algeria had disastrous consequences. 
Moslem nationalists tended to win seats because they expressed the profound 
desires of the Moslem community; French repressive measures cast even the 
moderate nationalists out of the political system, giving them no alternative 
but to work for their goal by revolutionary means. 

Clark’s interpretation of the events of May 1958 reflects the outlook of the 
French nationalists of Algeria. Pflimlin is described as “clinging to power with 
remarkable obstinacy,” while President Coty is praised for his “leadership” in 
ending the crisis. The appearance of the Moslems in the Forum was the “psy- 
chological shock” making possible genuine -pacification. The referendum in 
September offered the Algerians a “clear-cut” choice between France and the 
rebels. The rebel failure was complete because, “the French Army stood 
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pledged to the defense of French Algeria. Its leaders had given their word of 
honor as soldiers, not politicians. ... The Moslems requited protection with 
fidelity.” There is only one cloud on the horizon: the author fears that General 
de Gaulle is being led astray by the illusion of a moderate Algerian nationalism. 
Clark takes de Gaulle to task for having promised amnesty to rebel leaders, 
thereby elevating criminal acts to the level of heroism. He is also fearful that 
the assertion of civilian over military authority in Algeria will “undo” the 
Revolution of May 13! 

Michael Clark emerges as an eloquent friend and defender of the much ma- 
ligned French settlers. He expresses and justifies their restiveness over the 
policies of General de Gaulle, their desire to achieve once and for all the inte- 
gration of Algeria with France. But he fails to prove their main contention: 
that the Algerian problem can be resolved primarily by military means. 

BERNARD E. Brown. 

Vanderbilt Universtiy. 


Germany Rejoins the Powers. By K. Daorson and L. J. Eninamr. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 320. $6.50.) 


This is a very perceptive and thorough study of the foreign relations of the 
West German Federal Republic. The authors with becoming modesty call their 
book “an exploration,” “a prelude,” and “a sample” which attempts to do two 
things: “‘to give a brief summary of some of the main background conditions of 
German. foreign policy making” and second, to test some of the newer methods 
of research and analysis now in vogue in political science. Germany was selected 
as a test case not merely because of its “growing interest to students of world 
polities” but also because it provides “‘a fairly large amount of published data.” 

Some sections of the present study have appeared in an earlier book, Foreign 
Policy in World Politics, and the chapter on rearmament is based on materials 
used in Edinger’s West German Armament. The authors also utilize Speier’s 
earlier books on German foreign policy as well as the various German public 
opinion polls. They have not only used polls but they have also tried to cross- 
examine them, and having done so they have been led to think ‘‘that truth is 
found not in one poll but at best in many, and that ordinarily it is not found 
even in many poll results but in the relationships between them.” 

Actually, the polling data are used as a good springboard for sound and bal- 
anced judgments which in many cases disagree with the polls. In other words, 
the polls are used for what they are worth and no more, and the measurable 
data helps the authors to demonstrate their keen knowledge of the background 
and the setting. The book is therefore more valuable for its well based judg- 
ments and opinions than for its utilization of the extensive German polling data, 
or the foreign policy elite data. This is said without any reflection on the valu- 
able data itself. 

So far as elites are concerned, the authors view their role “only as one factor 
among others in the making of German foreign policy” and perhaps even of 
less weight. But the extensive tabular presentation of elite data, as in the case 
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of polling data, enables the writers to draw realistic and on the whole more ac- 
curate and sound conclusions than would otherwise be possible for them to do. 
They are always aware of the limitations of the data and its presentation does 
not unduly detract from the development of the subject. 

After a brief but very adequate review of the German foreign policy setting, 
the authors make their largest contribution in Part IT where they describe the 
institutions and elites which deal with foreign policy. In outlining the formal 
_ governmental institutions, they are not always accurate or complete (pp. 

52-57) especially in overlooking or underestimating the role of the Bundesrat 
and the Cabinet in foreign policy matters. But their excellent analysis of the 
key decisive groups involved in the foreign policy process leaves little to be de- 
sired, and carries out their main concern which ‘is with the role of interest 
groups and elites in the broader context of popular political opinion and partici- 
pation.” Twice as much space is devoted to institutions and elites as to the 
system in operation, but this adequate attention and identification of individ- 
~ uals, groups, and elites results in a sharper and more precise picture than we 
have heretofore had of this basically important area of politics. 

Part IIT contains a first-class study of a few actual cases of policy decisions 
dealing with the Coal and Steel Community, Rearmament, Reparations to 
Israel, and negotiations with the Soviets. This is followed by Part IV which 
deals with prospects and perspectives. Here we are treated to the unique con- 
ditions of German foreign policy, to the changing patterns of influence in the 
German foreign policy process, and to Germany’s policy choices and their im- 
plications. “With a partly unacceptable past and an officially provisional 
present,” write the authors, ‘‘the future of the German political consensus may 
well seem less than certain.” But the present pattern of influence seems clear: 
“the most influential single actor appears to have been the Chancellor, followed 
at a small distance by the cabinet and the leadership group of the CDU and at 
another distance by the diplomatic elite.” One might comment that we did not 
need an elite study to demonstrate this point, but certainly the authors have 
strengthened the basis of their judgment and added to its accuracy and pre- 
ciseness by their laborious analyses. 

The book is concluded with a rather eloquent discussion of Germany’s future’ 
and of the possible choices open to it. Here as throughout the book the authors 
exhibit both their deep knowledge and understanding of the subject and the 
country they are writing about. This is more important than any methodologi- 
cal expertness, and it is usually the difference between a good book and a bad 
one. This book is clearly a most thoughtful and informing study which demon- 
strates not only mastery of the subject matter but.competence and originality 
in the approach to it. 

There are four useful Appendices containing fourteen tables, in addition to 
the twenty-four tables which are found in the text. A good bibliography and 
index are also included. 


Jamas K. POLLOCE. 
University of Michigan. 
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Peaceful Co-Eztstence: An Analysis of Soviet Foretgn Policy. By Wuapystaw W. 
Kuusxi. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. xxi, 662. $12.50.) 


In this imposing work combining an acute theoretical analysis of communism 
with a systematic ordering of a wealth of Soviet historical material, Dr. Kulski 
warns of the dangers inherent in peaceful co-existence. 

To the non-Communist world this term implies acceptance of the status quo 
in the world order, with allowances for political adjustments through peaceful 
change, and a willingnesss’to abide by a live-let-live philosophy. Soviet doc- 
trine maintains that only a Communist-imposed world order is ultimately ac- 
ceptable since belief in the class struggle allows no alternative. The Soviet 
Union is committed by doctrine to propagate communism and is wedded 
historically to traditional notions of Russian imperialism. Leninist relativist 
morality, permitting tactical devices and strategical maneuvers cynically ex- 
pedient and contrary to normal Western usage in international relations, 
guides Soviet conduct. 

The root of Dr. Kulski’s distrust of peaceful co-existence is the general 
proposition that the Communist and non-Communist world outlooks are funda- 
mentally incompatible and that the Soviets are unqualifiedly bent on fashion- 
ing the world order to their image. He supports his case with sound documenta- 
tion, and with great skill lays open for public scrutiny the record of past Soviet 
performance and asks for a critical comparison with present policy assertions. 

According to Dr. Kulski, the main battlefield today lies in the underdevel- 
oped areas of Asia and Africa, Lenin preached that the colonial areas were the 
weakest link in world capitalism, and he applied this doctrine to practical 
revolutionary tactics. Stalin never understood the dimensions of Soviet potenti- 
alities in these areas. He rejected Lenin’s concept of the broad revolutionary 
front of anti-colonial groups preferring instead a policy that relied solely on 
indigeneous Communists. Stalin’s successors revived the Leninist concept and 
have undertaken a concerted effort to penetrate Asia, Africa and even Latin 
America. They are guided by the belief that Europe offers no immediate field 
for expansion and that the success of the Chinese Communists was proof that 
Lenin’s calculations were correct. Current Soviet policy is allegedly based on 
Pancha Shila which promises mutually: 1.) respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty; 2.) non-aggression; 3.) non-interference in internal affairs; 4.) 
equality and mutual benefits; and 5.) peaceful co-existence. 

Dr. Kulski tests these eminently desirable principles against past Soviet 
performance and demonstrates that the Soviet Union is today. the greatest 
colonial and imperial power in the world. With almost clinical objectivity he 
examines Soviet policy and conduct in domestic and international relations. He 
exposes the severity of Soviet policy towards the non-Russian nationalities in 
the Soviet state. Turning his microscope upon the Soviet “‘protectorates’’ in 
Eastern Europe, he reveals the harsh lines of Soviet control and analyzes the 
anti-colonial character of the Polish and Hungarian crises and of Yugoslavia’s 
resistance to Soviet imperial demands. 

This is a work of imposing erudition, remarkable in detail and instructive in 
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generalization. It is based largely on Soviet sources which Dr. Kulski quotes 
abundantly. This practice makes for heavy reading. However, serious scholars 
will be grateful for the rich array of raw material. In this respect a more detailed 
subject index would have enhanced its utility. 

This book impressively portrays the dimension and depth of Soviet Russia’s 
role in world affairs today and brings under closer scrutiny the nature of the 
problem that now faces the American people. It is timely since peaceful co- 
existence seems to be emerging as a national political issue. Those who are in- 
clined to give credence to the current Soviet policy line will find little comfort 
in what Dr. Kulski has to say. Those who are pscoacn will find here much to 
support their convictions. 

JOSEPH G. WHELAN. 

Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 


Smolensk Under Soviet Rule. By Mera Farnsop. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. x, 383. $8.50.) 


The Smolensk Archive, captured by the Nazis in 1941 and liberated by Amer- 
' ican troops at the end of the war, consists of some 530 files containing about 
200,000 pages of documents. The happy coincidence which brought the Archive 
into the possession of the free world, and the even happier coincidence which 
set Professor Fainsod to work on its analysis, have provided for the first time a 
study from the inside of the way in which the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government operate at the regional and local levels—as the late Charles FE. 
Merriam might have put it, a more intimate view of Russian politics. 

Professor Fainsod’s book is in the classical tradition of political science. He is 
concerned with political processes. His emphasis is on the organization of politi- 
cal authority, on the way in which governmental controls operate, and on the 
impact of controls at the cutting edge of the public administration. To this bold 
and piquant reassertion of traditional forms and values we owe not only the 
most fascinating volume in the field of comparative government which has ap- 
peared in several decades, but also the vocational rehabilitation of some dozens 
or perhaps hundreds of political scientists who have latterly been intellectually 
under-employed by reason of their failure to dominate the behavioristic orien- 
tation and vernacular. 

Following a succinct introduction to the nature and significance of the Smo- 
lensk Archive, and a description of the land, people and history of the Smolensk 
region, the book goes directly into the organization of political power in the 
Oblast. Professor Fainsod traces the Party organization from its feeble begin- 
nings in 1917 through the “‘starving period” of the early 1920’s, the dislocations 
produced by the New Economic Program, the corruption and scandals in Party 
management which eventually erupted in 1928, the reorganization of the Ob- 
last in 1929, and the purges which began in 1933 and led to the liquidation of 
the top Party leadership in Smolensk in 1937. He describes in some detail the 
organization of the Party secretariat at the oblast level, and the way in which 
the oblast machinery was controlled from Moscow and in turn implemented 
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directives in the districts, the collective farms, the factories and the villages. A 
special chapter is devoted to the role of the raion, or district, in the Soviet con- 
trol system, and another chapter provides a case study of Party organization 
and governmental operation in the Belyi raion. The Archive also yields exten- 
sive data on the functioning of the village soviets in the Smolensk region. 

Permeating the machinery of geographical decentralization are, of course, 
the organs of state security. Principal among these are the dread Cheka, or the 
Extraordinary Commission to Combat Counterrevolution and Sabotage, the 
OGPU, or Unified State Political Administration, and the NK VD, or People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs. Mitigating or aggravating, as Party leader- 
ship dictates, the operations of the geographical machinery and the organs of 
state security, are the Procuracy and the courts. The Procuracy, it must be 
noted, not only exercises the functions of state’s attorneys, but also supervises 
the legality of all organs exercising public authority, is charged with protesting 
all orders and decrees which raise legal doubts, and with inspecting all agencies 
of criminal investigation and detention. But looking at the record Professor 
Fainsod comes to a pessimistic evaluation of the judicial machinery: “The 
norms which the legal organs enforce operate from time to time as restraints on 
arbitrary action by administrative subordinates, but they do not restrict the 
Party leadership itself. The ultimate reality is one of servility and subservience 
rather than of an independent legal system binding rulers and ruled alike.” 

The third part of the book is addressed to the impact of political authority. 
In a series of brilliantly written chapters Professor Fainsod organizes the vi- 
brant story of the Archive around such topics as crime in Smolensk, purges and 
the lives they ruined, collectivization and the liquidation of the kulaks, life on 
the kolkholzes, the control and management of the state farms, the grievances 
of industrial workers, the Party and the armed forces, censorship, the right of 
petition, the Young Communist League, and religious life in the oblast. A 
chapter on the machine tractor stations is a tremendously exciting essay de- 
picting the use of controlled technological change to consolidate political 
authority. The data dealing with Party controls and higher education reveal a 
certain number of points of similarity between the Smolensk Archive and the 
descriptive materials in the reports of Committee A of the AAUP, but they do 
not suggest that the Party operates at perceptibly higher levels of objectivity 
than capitalistic boards of trustees. 

The analysis closes on a prophetic note: “The Smolensk Archive provides a 
record in miniature of . . . profound social and political changes. It registers the 
gradual consolidation of Communist power in a region where the underlying 
disposition of economic forces offered formidable barriers to Communist con- 
trol. It reveals the capacity of the regime to manipulate and discipline the new 
social forces which its grandiose experiment in social engineering released. But 
it also lays bare the vast human costs and bitter resentments which Communist 
rule entailed. The Archive may serve to remind us, if reminder is needed, that 
the totalitarian façade concealed a host of inner contradictions, that the yoke 
which Communism imposed left its legacy of smoldering grievances, and that 
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the suppressed aspirations of yesterday may yet become the seedbed of tomor- 
row’s fierce debates.” 

Professor Faingod’s book responds with full adequacy to the fabulous rich- 
ness of the documentation which he had at hand. I do not know how to accord 
it higher praise. 

RowLaND EGGER. 

The University of Virginia. 


The Fourth Branch of Government. By Dovauass Cater. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1959. Pp. viii, 194. $3.50.) 


Four decades ago Walter Lippmann in Liberty and The News first raised 
troubled doubts about the efficacy of the press in providing the truth necessary 
for forming wise public opinion. He included a plea for political scientists to 
study more fully the greatly enlarged, informal role of “government by the 
newspapers.” Now comes Douglass Cater raising the same fears, citing the 
same need for understanding, and still calling for the yet undone study of the 
political responsibility of the press. Not content with gently approaching politi- 
cal scientists for having neglected the problem, he here offers his own valuable 
effort from an inside, if somewhat peripheral position as Washington editor of 
the biweekly Reporter magazine. 

His book is in part an historical and functional analysis of the Washington 
press corps, a subject on which Leo Rosten’s Washington Correspondents of two 
decades ago broke ground. Both Rosten and Cater reveal how the New Deal, 
elsewhere shaping new programs and structures, turned the corps from casual 
generalists into harried specialists on the many facets which government now 
turns to the world. Cater shows concisely the tasks of these specialists in catch- 
ing the gleams reflected and generated by those facets. Each element of the 
corps reveals the same trend—growth in numbers, specialization, and structure. 
The swelling volume and gnarled complexity of the news has made the re- 
porter more than just the mere “writer of the first draft of history.” As Cater 
seeks to demonstrate, the reporter has become a part of the government, a 
“Fourth Branch of Government.” But in our check and balance system, his 
restraints are ill-defined. 

It is Cater’s troubled concern about the press’s political role which makes 
his book important. For his concern is the central problem of democracy—how 
to make power responsible to those over whom it is being exercised. Illustrating 
from current Washington affairs, Cater deals with the twofold power relation- 
ship of the press. In totalitarian systems the question is, who eats whom; in 
democracies, it is, who influences whom? The press influences by spotlighting 
men and issues, but it is itself influenced by officials. In both relationships, 
only a sketchy framework of responsibility exists. 

Crucial in this exercise of power is the focus of the press upon showy and 
dramatic issues and the shading of certain viewpoints to the exclusion of others. 
The image-maker, although selling his wares to a wide public, also may acciden- 
tally sell an image to a policy-maker who, in a “reflexive cycle,” strives to fit 
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into it; Senator Arthur Vandenburg’s shift to internationalism after his 1945 
speech is cited as an example. However, as influencer, the reporter is not merely 
a sculptor; nor, in Executive-Congressional struggles and interagency imperial 
wars, is the reporter merely a battle historian. He maneuvers, often actively 
and partisanly, for those ideas and officials he believes right. Cater makes a 
strong showing that on this battlefield the Executive is a poor second to Con- 
gress in publicity fire-power; the latter’s colorful personalities, vocal skirmishes, 
and superior physical facilities capture the reporter’s loyalties and skills. 

This exercise of power, the press as influencer, is better known than that in 
which the press is manipulated itself so as to forward the policy or personal 
interests of some segment of government. Cater shows in a “Disquisition on 
Leaking” the use of off-the-record conferences to launch trial balloons anony- 
mously, the press thereby becoming a weapon for an official in the pressure 
matrix of policy making; the sudden “threat” of war in the Formosa Straits 
& few years back illustrates the possibilities of agitating the nation. No one is 
responsible here, neither ‘informed circles” nor reporters. More subtle use of 
the press is what James Reston terms “managing the news,” so that the news 
source paints for the reporters only one “picture of reality on which men can 
act”; McCarthy’s operations and the 1955 Geneva Convention publicity are 
illustrative. The press’s lack of responsibility inherent in the practices of leaking 
and selective emphasis is compounded by the reporter’s partisan attachment to 
persons and programs. 

Such are the imbalances created by the press in ‘government by publicity.” 
How to restore the equilibrium? Cater is wary of governmental action to this 
end; such action too easily becomes official horn-tooting from the walls of se- 
erecy. His remedy looks to actions by the profession itself through the erection 
of internal standards of responsibility. Herein lies the major weakness of the 
work. As was true with the prescription of Lippmann and others, the patient 
sometimes refuses what is good for him. Given a profession reacting to different 
audiences and different ownership structures, little hope of such formal action 
of internal reform seems possible. 

The desirability and sufficiency of such reform are questionable, as is any use 
of the Platonic control of the power-holder by binding him to “right” value 
norms. Is agreement possible on the norms? Cater at places reveals his col- 
leagues themselves are divided on this. Even though agreement were possible, 
is this sufficient to control the press when its interpretation of norms conflict 
with community interpretations? 

Cater’s work is strongly recommended, however, not merely for what he says 
on the press’s operations in the interstices of government, but for what ques- 
tions it leaves unanswered. The preceding question of standards of responsibil- 
ity is one. For the political behaviorist, there is ample scope for research de- 
lineating more clearly the power relationships which Cater sketches so broadly. 
What is the decision-maker’s concept of the press? Does he manipulate it or it 
him? On major policy conflicts in government, does the press play the distinc- 
tive role Cater urges or does it lose significance by the cancelling-out process of 
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press competition? More study is needed here. “It is clear”, Lippmann wrote, 
“that in a society where public opinion has become decisive, nothing that 
counts in the formation of it can really be a matter of indifference.” Forty 
years later, with even greater urgency Cater writes; “In America, with increas- 
ing frequency as our world responsibilities have mounted, the public dialogue 
seems to grow distorted and unreal.” His analysis of the scriptwriting of that 
dialogue alone justifies this book. The danger of the distortion justifies our 
further inquiry. 
FREDBpRICK M. WIRT. 
Denison University. 


The Presidents Cabinet. By Ricnarp F. Funno, Jr. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 327. $5.50.) : 


This book undertakes a political analysis of the American Cabinet, particu- 

larly for the period since the Wilson administration. It could well be read by 
future Presidents and Cabinet members as a part of their pre-entry training. 
2 The book begins with a chapter of historical perspectives and an excellent 
chapter on the appointment process through which Cabinet members gain 
office. It then turns to the meetings at the White House that give the Cabinet 
its name and its institutional identity. The author finds that these meetings 
contribute to three major functions: (1) advice to the President; (2) coordina- 
tion; (8) administrative coherence. Successes and failures in the performance of 
the first two functions are discussed with a wealth of historical illustration, and 
result in a balanced treatment of well-known themes. The third function, identi- 
fied as administrative coherence, is the author’s own attempt at nomenclature. 
His discussion of what administrative coherence consists, and how periodic 
Cabinet meetings can contribute to it, is probably the most original and crea- 
tive part of the book. The passages indexed under “Coherence, administrative” 
deserve attention as an exploratory contribution to the study of group dynam- 
ics in politics and administration through the use of historical materials. 

The major portion of the discussion of Cabinet meetings is based on the ex- 
perience from Wilson to Truman. The Eisenhower reforms—a Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, prepared agendas, follow-up machinery—are discussed as an exception 
to the main line of historical development. The description and assessment of 
the new procedures is nevertheless one of the most important features of the 
book. The author finds that the reforms have left many characteristic features 
of Cabinet behavior unchanged and thinks the claims made for the changes are 
excessive, while noting some specific outstanding successes. He believes that 
the innovations have contributed most of all to an unusually high level of.ad- 
ministrative coherence, and says this result was unexpected even by those most 
responsible for the changes. The fears expressed in private by those who success- 
fully advised against similar proposals in the Truman administration have 
found little justification in the actual experience. The author declines to predict 
whether future Presidents will continue the new Eisenhower procedures and on 
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the whole indicates scepticism. No doubt he is correct in believing that they 
could not have been introduced successfully in the absence of Hisenhower’s own 
working habits. But it is also relevant that Eisenhower reflects skills that have 
come to be accepted as essential for success in large-scale administration; and 
he also reflects the ongoing culture of the world of the organization man. Future 
Presidents, faced with the relative success of the new procedures, may find them 
difficult to abandon entirely even when they seem irksome, as they undoubtedly 
will at times. 

The second half of the book, organized under the title “The Cabinet and 
Politics,”’ deals successively with the relationships of the Cabinet to the Presi- 
dent’s roles as Chief Representative of the Nation, Chief of Party, Chief Legis- 
lator, and Chief Executive. Thumbnail case studies of five Cabinet members— 
Andrew Mellon, Cordell Hull, Harry Daugherty, Wiliam Jennings Bryan, and 
Jesse Jones—are used to illuminate the discussion. Throughout, the treatment 
focuses on possibilities and limitations in regard to the usefulness of the Cabi- 
net, with an emphasis predominantly on the latter. This treatment leads 
naturally into a final chapter in which many reform proposals involving the 
Cabinet are effectively debunked as either impractical or likely to produce re- 
sults quite different from those intended. 

Despite the excellence of the diagnosis, the author offers no prescriptions of 
his own. He finds that the two most Important limitations on Cabinet perform- 
ance, referred to repeatedly throughout the book, are the lack of a recognized 
supply of public men who are qualified and available for Cabinet office, and the 
divisive departmentalism within the government that finds its support in the 
inherent pluralism of the larger political system. He appears to assume that no 
change is occurring in either factor and that both factors are probably beyond 
change. 

It must be admitted that it requires considerable hardihood to attack either 
of these assumptions, but unless they can be attacked, the chances for any 
noteworthy improvement in governmental performance at the Cabinet level 
are minimal. The author makes no reference to the proposals of the second 
Hoover Commission for improving the supply of qualified political executives; 
he does not take note of whatever possibilities may be inherent in such institu- 
tional innovations as the recently constituted Democratic Advisory Council; 
in his catalog of reform proposals he makes no reference to the discussions of 
the last ten years on how to achieve greater centralization within the party 
system or to the various signs suggesting that some modest increase in the 
strength of central forces may be occurring. Yet the drift in the direction of a 
more competitive party system would seem strong enough to have in time its 
own consequences even for the Cabinet. 

The book tends to treat of the federal government of the present day as 
though it were the same as that of Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first two administrations. In many senses, of course it 
is; but a ten-fold expansion in the peace-time scale of activity has consequences 
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with which the book does not fully come to grips. The book is essential reading, 
nonetheless, and most of all for those who feel strongly that something must be 
done to help the creaking machinery to work a little better in the future. 
Pav T. Davin. 
The Brookings Institution. 


The Congressional Party. By Davip B. Truman. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 1959. Pp. mi, 336. $7.50.) 


This admirable study displays many of the virtues of both the institutional 
and behavioral approaches to the study of politics. It explores questions (e.g., 
what is the structure of the party system in Congress, and how does it relate to 
other elements in the governing process?) that are surely significant for under- 
standing our politico-governmental process, and thereby avoids the triviality of 
some behavioral studies. In the main it seeks answers by looking at “hard” data 
and analyzing them with conceptual clarity, rigorous technique, and careful 
logic, and thereby avoids the looseness and inadequacy of some institutional 
studies. For reasons noted below, however, its full contribution cannot be 
realized until it is replicated. 
= ‘Truman’s method has several noteworthy features. It is a case study of a sin- 

gle Congress, the 81st (1949-50). Its data are taken almost entirely from the 
formal record. Most of its conclusions are based upon the analysis of selected 
roll call votes by a technique invented by Stuart Rice and refined by Herman 
Beyle: on selected roll calls, some with high cohesion and some with low cohe- 
sion in each party, the number of agreements between each congressman and 
every other member of his house is counted, and the high-agreement pairs are 
then distributed among various “blocs.” The resulting bloc structure is then 
related to such other matters as the majority or minority status of the parties, 
the issue position and influence of the elective leaders and seniority leaders, and 
the cohesion of state party delegations. 

Truman pays a price for using this approach, but, with one notable exception, 
he pays it knowingly and argues convincingly that it is worth paying. That one 
exception appears to be the series of unwarranted inferential leaps involved in 
his identification of particular groups of mutually associating and consulting 
congressmen. He observes a number of clusters of similar behavior by certain 
congressmen on the selected roll calls: e.g., general party cohesion on certain 
issues, the presence of a number of stable cohesive subparty blocs on other 
issues with low general party cohesion, and the tendency for the cohesion of 
state party delegations to rise as general party cohesion declines. In each 
instance he asserts, as in the case of the blocs, that these clusters ‘‘were based 
on patterns of consultation and association and probably were not merely 
groupings produced by the mode of analysis” (p. 63). Now there undoubtedly 
are many associative-consultative primary groups among congressmen, but 
Truman’s evidence can only indirectly suggest that they correspond to the 
particular roll call behavior clusters he finds; it certainly cannot directly demon- 
strate any such correspondence. For the identification and analysis of such 
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groups we need evidence of the kind produced by his interviews with congress- 
men, which are infrequently referred to and never used as the basis for the 
study’s generalizations. 

Yet this minor stumble over an avoidable hazard is insignificant compared 
with Truman’s achievement in seeing and avoiding the major dangers involved 
in his approach. For example, he recognizes the obligation to derive from his 
single-case study something more than an isolated description of a unique situ- 
ation. His concluding chapter, in which he states a number of hypotheses 
about the general nature of the parties’ role in Congress, is a model of creative 
theorizing and scrupulous regard for how far his study permits him to gener- 
alize about all Congresses. 

The full value of Truman’s study cannot be realized, however, until subse- 
quent replicative studies test his hypotheses in other Congresses marked by 
certain other characteristics. This is particularly true of his major hypothesis 
that majority status tends to increase a party’s general cohesion and stabilize 
its subparty blocs. His evidence demonstrates convincingly that these traits 
accompanied the Democrats’ majority position in the 81st Congress. But, as 
he correctly points out, the general validity of this notion can be established 
only by replicative studies of at least the 83rd Congress, when the Democrats 
were in the minority, and of one of the Congresses since 1954, in which the 
Democrats have been the “truncated majority” (Truman’s term for their 
status of controlling Congress but not the Presidency). 

Here, then, we have a single-case study which asks sharp questions of general 
significance, answers them with scientifically respectable and viable techniques, 
and suggests important hypotheses testable by other studies using similar 
methods. Even if no such studies are made, it must still be said that Truman 
has greatly advanced our understanding of this important aspect of our political 
system. But while we are about it, why not get the full benefit from Truman’s 
study by continuing the work thus far so nobly advanced? 

AUSTIN RANNEY. 

University of Ilinots. 


The Study of Politics: The Present State of American Political Science. By 
CHARLES S. Hyneman. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 
232. $4.50.) 


As its subtitle informs, this book deals with “the present state of American 
political science,” and the graduate students to whom it is addressed will un- 
doubtedly be able to make good use of the author’s accumulated wisdom about 
the state of the profession. For Charles Hyneman has diligently assembled the 
arguments, pro and con, of those who had occupied themselves with discussing 
the “scope and method” of political science. I can only admire his dispassionate 
and disinterested account of the issues that divide political scientists into war- 
ring camps. 

Intellectual stock-taking for its own sake has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. The advantages are quite evident here: this is, indeed, a conscientious 
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inventory of the preoccupations of American political scientists, the various ` 
types of their scholarly output, and the intellectual conflicts in the profession. 
Without insisting that his classification is clear-cut, Hyneman categorizes the 
scholarly concerns of political scientists into description of legal government, 
examination of ideas, construction of a science, and normative doctrine or pro- 
posals for social action. He reviews the substantive aspects of these efforts and 
examines some of the methodological problems involved in different types of 
discourse, and he illustrates his observations by way of selected bibliographical 
references. He then retraces the same ground presenting the arguments, coun- 
ter-arguments and cross-arguments of the intellectual warriors—descriptive 
empiricists, empirical theorists, historians of ideas, value analysts, political re- 
formers, policy scientists, and so on. There are passages where one might wish 
to clarify, modify or amplify Hyneman’s interpretations, but his intention to 
guide graduate students through the professional jungle has been executed with 
considerable success. 

Intellectual stock-taking has its price. I doubt very much that an inventory, 
even of potentially exciting topics, will make the graduate student see the study 
of government and politics as an intellectual adventure. David Easton’s book 
of some years ago, The Political System, which was also an inquiry into the 
state of the discipline, but which admittedly was less exhaustive, less impartial 
and perhaps less “useful” as a pedagogic device, did just that: the youthful 
reader could come to the conclusion that political science is a hopeless enter- 
prise; or he could conclude that it was up to him to venture onto new paths 
and make the discipline over. Hyneman self-consciously eschews judgments. 
Yet, he is concerned with the direction in which the political science profession 
is moving. It would be gratifying to know which of alternate strategies, in 
Hyneman’s judgment, are most likely to advance the whole enterprise. But 
Hyneman succumbs to a public “failure of nerve” at just this critical Junction. 

In part this is due to the kind of book he set out to write, and one must honor 
his intention. But in part it is due, I think, to the theoretical and methodologi- 
cal malaise of political science. As Hyneman quite rightly recognizes, a disci- 
pline which aspires to disciplined status must have a subject-matter; 1t must 
have a conception of the kind of knowledge it seeks; and it must have methods 
for getting this knowledge. But political scientists, Hyneman points out, are 
tied together by a common subject-matter alone, not by a common position on 
the other two requisites of a discipline. One can easily quarrel with Hyneman 
over his specification of the subject-matter of political science—‘“‘legal govern- 
ment,” as he calls it. But this, it seems to me, would be a fruitless quarrel. For I 
believe that the issue facing the profession is not what to study but how to 
study it. The fact that some of us may share an interest in government and 
polities with the political engineers and the political doctrinaires, or even with 
the political journalists, is hardly conducive to disciplined discourse. Clearly, a 
common terrain, as Hyneman puts it, is not sufficient to make out of the mis- 
cellaneous membership of the American Political Science Association a “‘profes- 
sion.”’ 
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It is for this reason that one should expect Hyneman to commit himself in 
the matters of epistemology and methodology. If today sociologists, anthro- 
pologists and social psychologists have successfully invaded the subject-matter 
which political scientists have claimed as their own, it 1s due to the fact that 
in the other social sciences the debate over what kind of knowledge is desirable 
has been replaced by sophisticated conceptions which advance the frontiers of 
knowledge, political or otherwise. Not that there is no epistemological and 
methodological disagreement in the other social sciences. But whether such 
theoretical formulations as input-output analysis, communication theory, ac- 
tion analysis, reference group theory or role analysis are more appropriate 
depends, in the end, on the pay-off in the crucible of research. 

All of this leads me to doubt the autonomy of political science as a “‘disci- 
pline.” Yet, if Hyneman’s book has any objective other than to instruct the 
graduate student, it is the search for disciplinary boundaries. It seems to me to 
be a hopeless enterprise. The study of politics is no longer the exclusive terri- 
torial domain of political scientists, and sooner or later political scientists will 
have to work within the framework of theoretical formulations and methodo- 
logical approaches that are generic to all the social sciences. Here, I believe, lies 
the challenge to the profession, not in the fruitless arguments between those 
who prefer the philosophical easy chair and those who prefer to run an IBM 
machine. 

Harz EvLau. 

Stanford University. 
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An Introduction to Electronic Data Processing. 
By Rogsr NETT AND Sranuay A. HETZLER 
(Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press, 1959. P. 
287. $6.75.) 


In the Meno, Socrates explains at length how 
solutions to complex problems simply represent 
complicated combinations of elementary oper- 
ations. The Nett and Hetzler bibliography 
makes no mention of Plato but their book re- 
flects both the wisdom of Socrates and the sub- 
stantial strides that have been made in the 
technology of political theory since the fourth 
century B.C. The general purpose digital com- 
puter and its special purpose counterparts 
have both simplified and complicated the life 
of the political theorist. On the one hand, the 
computer opens the way for effective treat- 
ment of a host of problems that can not be 
solved by pre-1945 methods. On the other 
hand, the existence of the electronic computer 
makes it difficult for the political theorist to 
operate solely within the familiar framework of 
classical mathematics. 

The Nett and Hetzler book will be welcomed 
by the novice in electronic data processing. It 
- describes in simple language the rudiments of 
computer technology.- There are brief, but 
good, discussions of the electronic hardware in- 
volved and of techniques for programming 
the computer. No prior knowledge is assumed 
(e.g., the binary number system is explained 
in some detail) and no attempt is made to 
bring the reader to a level of knowledge that 
would permit him actually to use any of the 
standard computers. But it serves the purpose 
of a brief introduction well. It is best in the 
discussion of the technology and in its brief 
descriptions of a handful of the better known 
computers; it is weakest in the discussion of 
applications and “personnel organization.” 
On applications, the interested person would 
be better advised to consult a detailed descrip- 
tion of a particular application——Jamms G. 
Marcu, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


The Democratic and the Authoritartan Siate. 
Essays tn Political and Legal Theory. By 
Franz NEUMANN. EDITED BY Herpert 
Marcusn. (Glencoe, Il.: The Free Preas. 
1957. Pp. x, 303. $6.00.) 


One of the unwritten chapters in the history 
of American political science is the impact 
registered by the brilliant group of refugee- 
scholars driven to this country by totalitarian- 
ism. When the account is written, a safe guess 
is that the name of the late Franz Neumann 
will occupy an honorable place. It is fitting 
that these essays, four of which are presented 
in print for the first time, have been collected 
and made available in convenient form. Ex- 
cept for the fine historical study of Montes- 
quieu, the essays naturally fall into three 
main categories. Five essays center around the 
interrelated themes of power, law, freedom, 
and obligation: “Approaches to the Study of 
Political Power,” “The Change in the Func- 
tion of Law in Modern Society,” “Types of 
Natural Law,” “The Concept of Political 
Freedom,” “Intellectual and Political Free- 
dom,” and “On the Limits of Justifiable Dis- 
obedience.” A second group includes two the- 
oretical studies of political institutions: “On 
the Theory of the Federal State” and ‘Notes 
on the Theory of Dictatorship.” The last item 
was unfinished and one wishes that the editor 
had used his discretion to omit it. Finally, two 
previously unpublished essays explore the twi- 
light area where political and non-political 
factors merge: “Economies and Politics in the 
Twentieth Century” and “Anxiety and Poli- 
tics.” The volume also contains a selected bib- 
liography of Neumann’s published writings. 

It is impossible to read these essays without 
gaining renewed respect for the power of Neu- 
mann’s intellect: assertive, even dogmatic, yet 
with an unrivalled talent for analysis and 
generalization. Any attempt to summarise the 
contents of this volume would only caricature 
the rich insights and the cumulative power 
of each argument. Instead I should like to re- 
mark briefly on what these essays tell us about 
Neumann and his conception of political the- 
ory. All of the essays are stamped by two con- 
victions: that historical doctrines can be use- 
fully employed to analyze contemporary issues 
and that the function of the political theorist 
is to contribute in some way to improving the 
political condition. Admittedly Neumann paid 
a price for these views. Whenever he disliked a 
particular theory, he was apt to be careless in 
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writing about it.. His contempt for Locke led 
to bald statéments such as: “Like all liberal 
theorists [Locke] conceived of man as being 
good in the state of nature... he thought of 
the state of nature as a paradise” (p. 23). Cal- 


vin is characterized as a thorough-going anti- ~ 


rationalist (p. 84) who advocated a form of 
Caesarism (pp. 281-282), while the nominalists 
are said to have “represented specifically bour- 
geois interests” (p. 27). There are other slips, 
such as the allegation that Marsilius was a 
forerunner of contract theories (p. 78), and 
that ‘natural law doctrines begin by asserting 
the existence of a state of nature...” (p. 70). 
At a more serious level, this strongly ideologi- 
cal approach tends to create the impression 
that older political ideas have the value of an 
arsenal which can be freely ransacked to pro- 
vide ammunition for contemporary debates. 
Thus to discover what is “valuable” in the 
natural law tradition is declared a matter of 
searching for “the common traits which can 
be spoken of as progressive elements of mod- 
ern society” (p. 69). Accordingly, natural law 
theories are divided into two types, the pro- 
gressive and the non-progressive, the one con- 
taining intimations of modern society, the 
other not. To take another example, it is 
stated that the “truth” with which political 
theory should be concerned is “freedom.” 
Since no political system ever achieves in 
practice a full realization of freedom, the con- 
clusion is drawn that “political theory must be 
critical” and that “a conformist political the- 
ory is no theory” (p. 162). 
~> The fascination of this volume lies in the 
clues it affords into Neumann’s intellectual 
development. These essays cannot be read as a 
series of commentaries informed by a con- 
sistent viewpoint. Rather they should be read 
as one would a voyager’s log. The earliest es- 
say (1937) is strongly Marxist in orientation: 
law is largely defined in terms of class rule (see 
p. 39). In later discussions, however, almost all 
of the Marxist elements have been discarded. 
Thus a distinction is asserted between “ideol- 
ogy” and “idea,” that is, between doctrines 
which merely rationalize ‘egoistic-particular 
demands” and those which “may really de- 
fend national interests or those of humanity” 
(pp. 160-161). Elsewhere it is said thatthe 
“moral function’? of the legal system ‘‘trans- 
cends both the economic and political contexts 
within which it operates” (p. 170). These 
changes suggest that towards the end the 
Hegelian elements in Neumann’s thought were 
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beginning to extrude the Marxian (see pp. 
162, 202). These and other modifications might 
be interpreted as part of an intellectual de- 
velopment whereby Neumann surrendered 
certain illusions about Marxism and became 
increasingly more sympathetic towards liberal 
democracy. But to shed illusions is to court 
disillusionment and this seems the case in the 
last essay, “Anxiety and Politics’ (1954). 
There is less certainty about the role of the 
political theorist. Now the notion is advanced 
that political science possesses no distinctive 
method but “only a focus, namely, the dialecti- 
cal relation between domination and freedom.” 
The political scientist should be content to 
work at synthesizing the researches of other 
disciplines, buoyed by the hope that “perhaps” 
he may contribute “a felicitous hypothesis” 
(p. 270). This essay also reveals how deeply 
disturbed Neumann was by the phenomenon 
of masa democracy and its tendency towards 
“‘caesaristic’ forms of leadership. Relying 
upon concepts drawn from psychoanalysis he 
denounced the close identification of mass and 
leader as ‘regressive’ because it denied man’s 
“progressive individualization” (p. 277). As an 
alternative he proposed “a libido-free (non- 
affective)” form of identification such as that 
experienced within small groups or in an “or- 
ganization” (p. 278). Most readers, however, 
are probably sufficiently acquainted with the 
techniques of organizational manipulation, 
such as those eulogized by Simon and Selznick, 
to be somewhat disenchanted with this solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, one senses that Neumann 
was groping for more satisfactory forms of ex- 
planation and hence one feels all the poorer in 
the knowledge that we shall be without his 
powerful stimulus—Sueripon 8. Worin, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 


Crisis of the House Divided, By HARRY V. 
Jarra. (Garden City: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Ino. 1959. Pp. 451. $8.50.) 


Recent historiography has dealt harshly 
with Lincoln. The principles of this histori- 
ography are essentially identical with that re- 
visionism which differs both from the popular 
and the scholarly traditions concerning the 
famous Lincoln-Douglas debates. Rather than 
looking upon the debates as a moral and in- 
tellectual contest of the highest order that 
democratic politics allows, revisionism renders 
severe judgment upon the merits and quality 
of the debates and debunks the belief that 
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Lincoln had opposed Douglas on a great issue 
_ and for the sake of a noble cause. 

Professor Jaffa, a noted authority on Lin- 
coln, turns in a brilliant and inspiring refuta- 
tion of the revisionist thesis. In opposition to 
revisionism, Professor Jaffa shows good cause 
for regarding the Lincoln-Douglas debates not 
only as the greatest in American history, but 
as constituting in a more fundamental sense a 
unique episode in the history of free govern- 
ment. In developing his argument he renders 
a scholarly account of Lincoln’s political 
philosophy which should prove a valuable con- 
tribution to the ever-growing body of Lin- 
colniana. 

The volume is the first of a projected two- 
part study of Lincoln’s political philosophy— 
the companion volume is to be a discussion of 
the issues of Lincoln’s presidency. Although it 
belongs to a larger whole, the author succeeds 
in giving the volume a unity of its own. In 
format, the book falls into four parts. Part I is 
introductory. Part II attempts to set forth as 
fully as possible the ideas and policies of Lin- 
coln’s doughty antagonist. This is necessary 
since Lincoln’s political philosophy emerges, in 
considerable measure, in dialectical fashion out 
of the context of his debate with Douglas. Al- 
though an admitted Lincolnophile, Professor 
Jaffa treats Douglas with dignity and sym- 
pathy and he seeks the highest possible ground 
from which to survey the political horizon of 
the Little Giant. 

Part III interprets the great speeches of 
Lincoln during his early Whig period. Here, 
Professor Jaffa tacitly rejects the prevailing 
belief of Lincoln’s slow growth to political 
maturity. It is his conviction that Lincoln 
was extraordinarily precocious and that the 
ideas crystallized in 1863 had been pondered 
and matured in the Lyceum speech of 1838 
and the Temperance address of 1842. Despite 
its brevity, Part III is in many respects the 
most interesting. Of particular interest are the 
analogies suggested between Lincoln and 
Aristotle. This may seem paradoxical in view 
of the reputation of Douglas as the great de- 
fender of slavery and Lincoln as the Great 
Emancipator. Yet the paradox, as Professor 
Jaffa maintains, lies more in the contrasting 
reputations of these two men than in the 
truth. 

Part IV may be considered the core of the 
book. It involves a thorough explication of 
some of the more fundamental ideas of Lin- 
_coln as they emerge in the debate with 
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Douglas. Included are Lincoln’s views con- ' 
cerning the morality of slavery, the meaning 
of the Declaration of Independence, the na- 
ture of free government, the form and sub- 
stance of political freedom and the meaning of 
equality. Two appendices put in concise form 
important historical facts upon which the 
study rests and which are not fully explained 
in the text; and include some interesting notes 
on the Dred Scott decision. 

Throughout Professor Jaffa convincingly 
demonstrates the hollowness and inconsistency 
in the revisionist condemnation of Lincoln. A 
timely reappraisal of the debates, the book is 
judicious in temper, well researched, and a wel- 
come addition to the contemporary debate 
concerning the meaning of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate.—GmorRGE §. Partnemos, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Nehru and Democracy: The Political Thought 
of an Astan Democrat. By Donaup E. SMITH. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc. 1959. Pp. xiv, 194. $5.25.) 


Professor Smith has attempted to review 
and summarize in this book the multifaceted 
views on political and economic democracy of 
India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. He 
presents these ideas in a well-organized and 
systematic manner under such chapter head- 
ings as ‘'The Meaning of Democracy; Funda- 
mental Rights in the Indian Crucible; Eco- 
nomic Democracy; India as a Secular State, 
and Nehru As Interpreter.” Students of politi- 
cal science will be particularly interested in the 
discussion of the meaning of democracy which 
skillfully draws together Nehru’s controversial 
views on such fundamental issues as popular 
sovereignty, responsible political parties, and 
political leadership. 


Wissenschaft, Polittk und Gnosis. By Erro 
VoEGHLIN. (Késel-Verlag, München, 1959. 
93 pp.) 

Professor Voegelin’s book is an expansion of 
his inaugural lecture in the chair of Max 
Weber at the University of Munich. It at- 
tempts to develop a acientifio or theoretical 
instrument for the understanding of modern 
mass movements. Such an understanding has 
been lacking because positivistic political sci- 
ence during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury lacked the moral or philosophic senai- 
tivity to judge the truth or error of political 
thinkers. It was hence unable to take a stand 
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on the great issues of our times—Christianity 
versus ideology as well as the derivative dis- 
putes concerning the proper organisation of 
industrial society. Professor Voegelin makes 
his attempt not only for the sake of theory but 
also in order to present a model of thought 
according to which men can free themselves 
from the apparently overwhelming force of the 
popular doctrines, 

The problem involved in this task is mainly 
one of proper classification of doctrines, a 


classification which involves seeing the hidden ` 


sense of the individual doctrines. Professor 


Voegelin asserts that all the major modern .. 


thinkers are spiritual descendants of the 
Gnostic heretics. The kernel of the thought of 
this sect was that man is cast into a hostile 
and meaningless world from which he can 
liberate himself only by knowledge. This view 
is broadly contrasted with that of the Greek 
founders of political science who grounded 
their learning in an investigation of a hier- 
archical order of beings which has its source in 
a transcendent being. On this basis they were 
able to provide a standard for actions and 
laws here on earth. This thought resulted in 
the conception of a cosmos, an ordered world 
in which man can be at home. Christianity, 
although it has altered much of the content of 
Greek political science, has not changed its 
form or its goal. 

Modern Gnostic thinkers added a new and 
most dangerous element to traditional Gnostic 
doctrine. They attempted to use the authority 
of science to forbid the asking of the humaniz- 
ing question of the source of our being. They 
wished to deny all transcendance and make the 
present reality all that exists, this in order to 
make it feasible to conquer the world. Pro- 
fessor Voegelin tries to show that this was the 
goal of these theorists by an analysis of Marx 
and Nietzsche whom he vigorously character- 
izes as “swindlers’ (39, 43—45). They were 
swindlera because they were aware that any 
questioning as to the origins of man would 
cause their systems to fall. To avoid this con- 
sequence, they made it a part of their systems 
that such questions should not be asked. In 
this refusal to pose the human questions Pro- 
fessor Voegelin sees the direct ancestry of the 
commandant of Auschwits’s reftfsal to ques- 
tion the orders given him. The modern Gnos- 
tics want to create a “second reality” and for- 
get the true one. Hegel’s systematic philosophy 
is a good example of this desire. It substitutes 
the impression of a completed wisdom, one 
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which violates nature in order to complete it- 


self, for the love of wisdom based on the recog- 
nition of man’s limited possibilities. 

The source of this unreasonableness is a 
pathological desire to destroy God and put 
man in his place. The dissatisfactions of un- 
happy men are the causes of this great move- 
ment which, in attempting to murder God, 
must murder men and which issues finally in 
Communism, Fascism and Nazism.—ALLAN 
Broom, University of Chicago. 


Voltaire's Politics: The Poet as Realist. By 
Perper Gay. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1959. Pp. mi, 417. $6.00.) 


This book is not only a distinguished “‘con- 
tribution to the debate on Voltaire” but also 
to the re-examination of the ideas of the En- 
lightenment, which seems to be characteristic 
of the present time when neo-Conservatism has 
been in such vogue. But in spite of the old and 
new detractors of the Enlightenment, it is in- 
creasingly being recognized in the words of 
Isaiah Berlin that ‘‘the intellectual power, 
honesty, lucidity, courage, and disinterested 
love of truth of the most gifted thinkers of the 
eighteenth century remain to this day without 
parallel. Their age is one of the best and most 
hopeful episodes in the life of mankind.” This 
volume is also a brilliant ‘‘defense of the En- 
lightenment” but the author maintains that 
“Voltaire and the Enlightenment need no 
apology”; instead “they need only to be un- 
derstood.” Mr. Gay has advanced that under- 
standing and at the same time he has suc- 
ceeded in writing an “objective historical 
study.” , 

The authors book is, of course, mainly 
about Voltaire but in the comprehensive sense 
that the whole Eighteenth Century has been 
called the Age of Voltaire. In it he has “sought 
to establish the central thesis that Voltaire 
was a realist, a practical hard-headed political 
man, and to document this thesis by anchoring 
his political writings firmly in the ground of 
his society, his experience, and the writings of 
his century.” Contrary to Emile Faguet, who 
once described Voltaire’s thought as a ‘‘chaos 
of clear ideas,” the author has taken Voltaire 
seriously as a political thinker. He shows the 
injustice of the Voltaire legend, dating espe- 
cially from Alexis de Tocqueville, who painted 
his politics as abstract, Utopian, or simply 
literary and he explodes the cliché about Vol- 
taire’s fanatical faith in reason, his optimism, 
and his belief in progress and perfection. Fi- 
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nally, he analyses critically Voltaire’s political 
reputation as a radical, conservative, liberal, 
authoritarian, constitutionalist, and admirer 
of Enlightened Despotism. 

The author gives a chronological interpreta- 
tion of Voltaire’s thought, showing how the 
famous Lettres: Philosophiques, was in the 
words of Gustave Lanson, the “first bomb 
thrown at the Old Regime” and how the Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophtque, published thirty years 
later, was a “major event in the intellectual 
history of Europe.” He gives an interesting ac- 
count of his royal friendship with Frederick of 
Prussia and Catherine of Russia. And he 
proves that Voltaire was a ltHérateur engagé, 
when it came to matters like the famous Calas 
case in particular or legal reform in general. 

So far as forms of government are con- 
cerned, “it is precisely the point of this book 
to show Voltaire as a relativist, but his rela- 
tivism cannot be fairly epitomized as enlight- 
ened despotism,” not even for France. In fact, 
as Mr. Gay indicated, the philosophes in gen- 
eral did not agree on a clear cut definition of 
enlightened despotism. Was it to be equated 
in the Eighteenth Century with la thèse royale 
which Voltaire certainly did espouse in view of 
his opposition to the aristocracy and the 
clergy? 

In discussing the opposite theory, la thése 
nobiliaire, the author does not elaborate on the 
doctrine of the separation of powers as much 
as he might have nor does he seem too sympa- 
thetic with the whole notion of intermediate 
powers in the Eighteenth Century. But he 
rightly points out that too much has been made 
of Voltaire’s disagreement with Montesquieu 
and not enough of his admiration for him. At 
any rate, as Mr. Gay. suggests, Voltaire’s sup- 
port of toleration, the rule of law, and free ex- 
pression, which he saw in operation in Eng- 
land, is incompatible with naked despotism or 
authoritarianism. To Voltaire, it was not the 
form of government that was significant, but 
its substance. Distinguishing absolutism from 
arbitrariness, he supported constitutional ab- 
. solutism for France, in the tradition extending 
from Bodin to the Abbé Dubos and D’Argen- 
son. And in his last years in Geneva Voltaire 
did not “become a convinced democrat” but, 
“he learned to respect the political capacities 
of ordinary people,” for, in the end, he 
“wanted to try to enlighten every one.” 

Following Lanson Mr. Gay concludes that 
“in his age and in his regime Voltaire was a 
radical” and that “it is unhistorical to inter- 
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pret his moderation as conservatism or as 
bourgeois ideology.” Furthermore, he was 
“modern in his empiricism, his secularism, his 
humanitarianism, and his hedonism.” A 
slightly sharper focus could have been achieved 
if the author had given a more detailed picture 
of the anti-revolutionary attitude toward Vol- 
taire from Chateaubriand to Taine and from 
Maistre and Bonald to Faguet. 

This thorough and provocative study is 
crowned by a long critical bibliographical es- 
say, which is not only valuable but indicative 
of the exhaustive research upon which the 
whole work is based.—-Guy H. Dopan, Brown 
University. 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke: Volume 
I, April 1744-June 1768. EDITED BY 
THomas W. Corman. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. xxv, 376. 38.00.) 


The first volume of a projected series of ten 
(the volumes are to appear at yearly intervals), 
contains letters written by Burke as well as 
selected letters written to Burke and on 
Burke’s behalf. The edition is based upon a 
comprehensive survey of printed and manu- 
script sources, and utilizes the important Fitz- 
william manuscript collection. In the first vol- 
ume, for example, 24 letters by Burke are 
printed for the first time; moreover, the 1844 
edition of Burke’s correspondence contained 27 
letters by Burke during the 1744-1768 period, 
while the present volume contains 197 letters. 

The edition aims, first of all, at presenting 
all extant lettera by Burke, excepting for pam- 
phlets in letter form which were printed or in- 
tended to be printed during his lifetime. It will 
present abstracts of missing letters when these 
are full enough to be useful. It will contain, 
wholly or in part, letters to Burke, provided 
that they are important themselves or neces- 
sary to an understanding of Burke’s letters. 
Letters written for Burke will be included, but 
may be excerpted, with only materials relevant 
to Burke’s concerns printed. The edition, spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago, is guided 
by a distinguished editorial board and advisory 
committee, and that the format and explana- 
tory notes of the first volume reflect this guid- 
ance. 


The Legal Realism of Jerome N. Frank: A 
Study of Fact-Skepiiciem and the Judicial 
Process. By JuLrros Paur. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. xx, 177. $4.76.) 
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Jerome Frank’s contributions to American 
jurisprudence are striking and well-known. 
In this book Professor Paul analyzes major 
elements in Frank’s legal thinking as reflected 
in his books and essays. His many opinions as 
a high federal judge are virtually ignored. Most 
of the material has appeared previously in the 
form of law review articles. Since these articles 
are reprinted here without major modification, 
the book teems with long quotations both in 
the text and in the numerous footnotes. This 
is not so disastrous asit might seem, for the 
quotations are used as a vehicle to present in 
extenso not only what Frank had to say, but 
also the evaluation by his leading critics. For 
those largely unfamiliar with Judge Frank’s 
important commentaries on law and the judi- 
cial process, this volume provides an excellent 
place to make their acquaintance.—JosEPH 
TANENHAUS, New York University. 


American Minds: A History of Ideas. BY 
Stow Parsons. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1958. Pp. xii, 467. $5.00.) 


Professor Persons aims to present an intro- 
duction to the history of American thought 
by describing the “principal focal concentra- 
tions of ideas, or ‘minds,’ that have deter- 
mined the profile of American intellectual life 
during its historical development.” There 
have, he declares, been five “social minds” in 
America; a social mind ‘is the cluster of ideas 
and attitudes that gives to a society whatever 
uniqueness or individuality it may have as an 
epoch in the history of thought.” Since the so- 
cial mind “furnishes a generation of thinkers 
with a common set of assumptions,” Professor 
Person “‘illustrates”’ the leading characteristics 
of the successive social minds (The Colonial 
Religious Mind, The American Enlightenment 
Mind, The Nineteenth-Century Democratic 
Mind, The Naturalistic Mind, The Contem- 
porary Neodemocratic Mind) by discussing 
“representative thinkers and movements.” 


Political Thought in America. By ANDREW M. 
Scorr. (New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Ine. 1959. Pp. xiii. 668. $8.50.) 


A solid, freshly-selected compendium set off 
with illuminating introductory essays, this 
volume inevitably invites comparison with 
Alpheus T. Mason’s anthology. Shorter, it 
runs by design to fewer “minor” thinkers. 
Thus, for the Revolutionary theme, we have 
Adams and Paine but not the variations of 
Otis or Dickinson—though Boucher’s mordant 
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Tory comments, missing in Mason, are here. 
For the gospel of “root, hog’ and get-rich, we 
have Sumner and Carnegie, but lose represent- 
ative overtones in the omission of Conwell’s 
diamond-studded acres or the thought-from- 
the-bench Mason invariably, if sometimes te- 
dicusly, presents. Thoughts about the bench 
and the role of law, however, are well repre- 
sented by Holmes, Pound, Brandeis or Hand. 

There is a new emphasis in many of Profes- 
sor Scott's selections. Alongside such exotics as 
a semi-literate fulmination from Huey P. 
Long, we find unusual provender from intel- 
lectuals who may or may not have had an in- 
fluence in politics. Beginning with Tocqueville, 
the fare grows richer in the later chapters— 
portions from Wilson’s academic treatises as 
well as from his New Freedom addresses; a 
near-symposium on groups and party govern- 
ment presenting Schattschneider, Bentley, 
David B. Truman and Ranney; and selections 
from John Dewey, The Organization Man and 
Niebuhr. Professor Scott wants, he says, to 
counter a tendency to treat post-Civil War 
thought too much in terms of tssues rather 
than processes. One may ask—-the answer de- 
pends on the approach a teacher may adopt 
whether political thought should be viewed as 
an element in the arena of conflict, or as aca- 
demic reflection about politics as well. Cer- 
tainly, however, the seminar selections pro- 
vide richer meat than students would get in, 
let us say, the Percy Committee report for the 
Republicans. 

Despite a partially fulfilled publisher’s 
claim of ‘longer selections’ due to omitting 
lesser figures, some are strikingly brief. Thus 
Franklin Roosevelt gets only seven double- 
column pages, from 1933, which scarcely repre- 
sent the unfolding New Deals, while Norman 
Thomas, whose importance was surely not in 
such ratio, gets four. Quite impartially Hoover 
(who had something to say in his genre) gets 
the same space Thomas does. One also finds 
distressing brevity in the Jackson materials, 

The fifteen chapter introductions—and here 
Professor Scott scores cleanly over Mason-—— 
are lucid and genuinely useful, often incisive 
and provocative and should help the student 
toward a rounded sense of the materials.— 
Wium Nisser Campers, Washington 
Universtiy (St. Louis). 


Methodology of the Social Sciences. By Fuurx 
Kavraan. (New York: The Humanities 
Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 272. $6.00.) 
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This is an offprint of the original edition, 
published in 1944, which itself is a free transla- 
tion of Methodenlehre der Sostalwissenschaften 
(Vienna, 1936). After more than twenty years, 
this book seems dated, if not outdated. This 
actually speaks in its favor, as many of its con- 
clusions, controversial at the time, have mean- 
while become well established textbook truths. 
However, most of the topics in the book do not 
deal with the methodological problems which 
‘would be of primary interest to social scien- 
tists today, These are covered by more recent 
books on methodology such as those reviewed 
in the September 1959 issue of PROD (p. 27). 


Political Socialization. By HERBERT HYMAN. 
(Glencoe: The Free Press. 1959. Pp. 175. 
$4.00.) 


Professor Hyman’s work can be seen as a 
limited portion of the program of an interdis- 
ciplinary group at Columbia engaged on an 
“inventory of knowledge about political be- 
havior.” After a discussion of the manifold 
difficulties of the larger inventory, and after 
identifying and rejecting some important per- 
spectives of research into that no-man’s-land 
where psychology and politics intersect (such 
as the study of Elites, Deviant Groups, and 
Social Movements), he selects his own per- 
spective: “to systematize studies in psychology 
and political behavior in terms of a conception 
of learning; i.e., socialization.” This prelim- 
inary inventory is further narrowed by con- 
centration on only three dimensions of social- 
ization: 1) participation or involvement in 
politics; 2) political orientation (ideology); and 
3) authoritarian-democratic tendencies. 

_ We have then essentially a book about the 
learning of politics by the young. Chapters are 
devoted to such topics as “Sub-Group Dif- 
ferentiations in Pre-Adult Life,” ‘Processes 
Underlying the Establishment of Particular 
Socialization Patterns,” “Agencies of Social- 
ization into Politics” and ‘‘Political Stability 
or Change and the Role of the Other Agencies 
of Socialization.” The jacket describes the 
contents as “comprehensive” and the scope as 
“enormous.” The book is only 170 pages de- 
spite the quantity of materials summarized in 
approximately two dozen tables, but even so 
my reaction to the findings of a goodly portion 
of this compendium is one of shocked disbelief. 
For, except for some interesting methodologi- 
cal discussion in chapter one, the net result of 
almost 100 of the 170 pages may be evaluated 
as follows: “For the area of political orienta- 
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tion and the specific aspect, party affiliation, 
we have demonstrated the great (italics are 
Professor Hyman’s) influence of the family on 
the child’s behavior.” 

The author not only summarizes; he also 
evaluates and criticizes. The implicit basis of 
such evaluations reveals a degree of naivete 
about the nature of American political parties, 
both on the part of the evaluator and the re- 
search analyzed, which would be disturbing 
were it the possession of a political scientist. 
What political scientist does not know that 
American parties are not ‘“‘issue-oriented’’? 
Yet one finds this statement: ‘Socialization 
into the party, however, provides another or- 
ganizing principle for handling the new issues 
on which specific socialization has not been 
possible. Since political parties themselves ex- 
press stands on many issues, the individual 
simply by being socialized into a party loyalty 
can adopt its stand on the issues.” “Simply,” 
indeed! Which Democratic Party’s stands— 
the Party of Paul Butler and the Democratic 
Advisory Council, or the Party of Lyndon 
Johnson, “Mr. Sam,” or Senator Eastland? 
Which Republican Party’s stands—that of 
McCarthy or Eisenhower or the Percy Com- 
mittee? In spite of these shortcomings, the 
book will be welcomed not only by other po- 
litical researchers, but by teachers of method- 
ology and political sociology—ALBx GOTT- 
FRIED, Universtty of Washington. 


Individual Behavior and Group Achievement, 
A Theory: The Experimental Evidence. By 
Rarru M. Kroan. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 352. $5.00.) 


In this contribution to the extensive litera- 
ture of group dynamics Ralph M. Stogdill, 
one of the most assiduous researchers in that 
corner of the vineyard, attempts a theory of 
organizational achievement intended to be 
both parsimonious and powerful within the 
limits set for it. In form the theory is of the 
input-output variety. The input variables, 
attributes of individual members, are ‘‘per- 
formances”’ (responses identifying the actor 
as a participant), ‘interactions,’’ and ‘‘ex- 
pectations.” Stogdill thus assumes the exist- 
ence of individual variations and the impact 
of social environment, but he does not attempt 
to incorporate them explicitly in the system. 
In this respect, therefore, the theory is nar- 
rower than the looser but, in this reviewer's 
judgment, more valuable formulations of 
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March and Simon in Organteations. In Stog- 
dill’s model these input variables both are 
“transformed” into and are mediated by 
group structure and operations. The outputs 
or principal end effects of these mediated vari-~ 
ables are displayed in group achievement, al- 
though the system allows for various feed-back 
effects. 

Perhaps the freshest element in the book is 
Stogdill’s multidimensional conception of 
group achievement. Following the leads indi- 
cated by, for example, Arrow’s work on the 
theory of the firm, he proposes as the essential, 
but presumably not exclusive, dimensions of 
organisational achievement, not merely pro- 
ductivity but also group integration and 
group morale, the last quasi-operationally de- 
fined as “degree of freedom from restraint in 
action toward a goal.” He reports but does not 
present considerable experimentation with a 
variety of more conventional models before he 
felt obliged to drop integration and morale as 
intervening variables and treated them in the 
output segment of his scheme. One may sus- 
pect that in some respects he has been over- 
persuaded. Thus, even assuming constant in- 
puts, it does not seem necessary that any in- 
crease in productivity, integration, or morale 
must occur at the expense of one or both of 
the other factors. Nevertheless his position is 
a clean and promising break with a tradition 
dominated by the older management litera- 
ture, in which achievement is uni-dimensional 
(productivity) and a high, positive relation is 
assumed between morale and productivity. 

Despite this and other challenging features 
of the exposition, the book as such is disap- 
pointing. The chief reason for this lies in its 
organization. Stogdill tries not only to develop 
a theory but also to explore its ability to ac- 
count for findings in the existing literature. In 
attempting the latter he chose to divide~each 
of his five major chapters into a section on his 
own model and a section on existing research. 
These reviews are highly condensed, to the 
point of being merely allusive, since the refer- 
ence items at the end of the book total nearly 
eight hundred, and their connections with his 
own theoretical arguments are frequently lost 
from sight. The sections surveying the litera- 
ture are long, amounting to more than forty 
percent of the book’s text pages. As a result 
the book will yield its values only to the most 
persistent reader and perhaps only to the fully 
initiated —Davip B. Truman, Columbia Uni- 
versity. d 
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A Reader’s Guide to the Social Sctences. EDITED 
BY Bert. F. Hosmirra (Glencoe, Llinois: 
The Free Press. 1959. Pp. 256. Paper, $2.95; 
library edition. $6.00.) 


Not a bibliography in the ordinary sense, 
this book is designed to present “a general in- 
troduction to the literature of the social sel- 
ences that would deal with differences in the 
literary output in the major disciplines and the 
nature of available tools, in the form of books, 
journals, pamphlets, and reference works, that 
are consulted and used by social scientista in 
their research and teaching.”’ Along with its 
identification of the classics in each field and 
its characterization of types of works to be 
found in each, it encompasses a brief history 
and contemporary survey of each discipline, 
including history and geography. 

Although its authors hope that the book 
will be useful to the general reader as well as 
to the social scientists and librarians, the very 
combination of brevity, comprehensiveness, 
and sophistication that makes the book ap- 
pealing to social scientists will frustrate many 
general readers. Particularly in the chapters 
on economics, sociology and psychology, such 
technical terms as marginal analysis, the Gutt- 
man scale, and latent attribute analysis are 
prominent but unexplained. 

The individual studies of the respective 
disciplines are well done; and, with the excep- 
tion of the one on economics, are parallel to 
each other in approach. The span of Hoselitz’s 
chapter on economics—and to some extent of 
his chapter on history—is especially wide with 
respect to both time and place. He is conspicu- 
ously attentive to economic writing before 
Adam Smith and to a variety of approaches to 
economics outside its main tradition in the 
United States, so much so that his survey of 
the contemporary discipline is limited, as the 
other chapters are not, to the identification of 
only a few present cleavages, directions and 
frontiers. 

In an introductory chapter on the social sci- 
ences in the last two hundred years, it is said 
that the emergence of a new specialized disci- 
pline in any field of science is related, inter alta, 
“to the existence and recognition of a set of 
new problems which attract the attention of 
several investigators.” I am impressed, all the 
more so after reading the book, with how 
loosely the term “new problems” has to be 
read to make such a statement true. As spe- 
cialized formal disciplines the social sciences 
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seem to have emerged in quite varied ways: 
history from habit, aconomics from relative 
ease with which certain processes lent them- 
selves to theory, political science from preoccu- 
pation with an institution called government, 
sociology from the attempt to apply social aci- 
ence to whatever subjects had not been appro- 
priated by other disciplines; anthropology 
from an appreciation of the provincialism of 
man’s view of himself and his world, and psy- 
chology from an extension of natural science. 

Not being prepared to defend these rough 
characterizations, I suggest them to call atten- 
tion to the exceedingly complex and untidy 
process by which, for many and varied reasons, 
disciplines crystallize not necessarily around 
problems but around methods, points of view, 
or such subtleties of scholarly orientation, as 
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are displayed in this book in the geographer’s 
uncertainty about his discipline, or in discrep- 
ancies between the sociologist’s and anthro- 
pologist’s picture of their respective disci- 
plines. Sociologists and anthropologists do not 
differ necessarily in the problems they attack; 
sometimes they differ from each other only in 
a slight shift in point of view, as in their dif- 
ferent approaches to community studies. 

If this book is used as its authors intend, 
political scientists will turn to it to familiarize 
themselves with developments in the other 
social sciences. Heinz Eulau’s chapter on ypo- 
litical science is extremely well done, and 
graduate students and old professionals alike 
should find it worth reading—-CHaries E. 
LinpBLOM, Yale University. 
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Adrian Marie, Sister, Nature’s Law: Com- 
petition or Cooperation? The New Scholasti- 
ciem. October, 1959. 

Arfé, Gaetano. Studi recenti su democratici 
e socialisti italiani. Revista Storica Italiano. 
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Blum, Fred H. Max Weber; The Man of 
Politics and the Man Dedicated to Objectivity 
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Boas, George. Bergson (1859-1941) and His 
Predecessors. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
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Bollhagen, Peter. Der religiöse Sozialismus— 
eine antisozialistische Ideologie. Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur Philosophie. 3/VII/1959. 

Chaudhury, P. J. Democracy: A Romantic 
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Chi-yun, Chang. Confucianism vs, Com- 
munism. Chinese Culture. July, 1959. 
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thorship of the “Caesar” Letters. William and 
Mary Quarterly. January, 1960. 

Croan, Melvin. The Politics of Marxist 
Sovietology: Otto Bauer’s Vision. Journal of 
Politics, November, 1959. 

Crowe, Charles R. Phalansteries and Tran- 
scendentalists. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
October-December, 1959. 


Diaz F. Appunti sulla politica dei PAtloso- 
phes inforno alla metà del secolo XVIII. Re- 
vista Critica di Storta della Filosofia, April- 
June, 1959. 

von Diersburg, E. Roeder Freiherr. Ein 
Beitrag sur thomistischen Soziallehre. Frei- 
burger Zettschrifi fir Philosophie und Theologie. 
3/6/1959. 

Dowling, R. E. Oakeshott’s Theory of Rea- 
son, Tradition and Conservatism. Ausiralian 
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Kulau, Heinz, et. al. The Role of the Rep- 
resentative: Some Empirical Observations on 
the Theory of Edmund Burke. American Po- 
litical Science Review, September, 1959. 

Finger, Otto. Einige Probleme der marx- 
istischen Philosophiegeschichtsschreibung in 
Lenins Werk “Materialismus und Empirio- 
kritizismus.”’ Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philoso- 
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Fliess, Peter J. Political Disorder and Con- 
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Contemporary Politics. Journal of Polttics. 
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Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 4/VII/ 
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Race Relations ond American Low. By Jack 
GRBENBERG. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 481. $10.00.) 


American law governing race relations has 
been turned up-side-down in the years since 
1940 when Charles 8. Mangum’s The Legal 
Status of the Negro was published. Here Jack 
Greenberg shows that the transition from legal 
approval of racial distinctions to their con- 
demnation by law has been expressed in vari- 
ous ways. By using “legislation” in its broadest 
sense Greenberg marvelously illustrates the 
simple fact that all governmental institutions 
govern and the work of all must be canvassed 
to determine the public policy on any subject. 
Greenberg states that there is “legislation in 
the form of statutes, ordinance, executive 
orders, administrative edicts, and so forth, but 
in addition, the principle declared in a law- 
suit is legislative in nature for non-parties; it 
affects them as does a statute and is directly 
enforceable in approximately the same way—— 
by further litigation” (p. 6), The book then 
proceeds to show that hundreds, indeed thou- 
sands, of decisions by all parts of the American 
government have transformed the standing of 
Negroes in public accommodations and serv- 
ices, interstate travel, elections, earning a 
living, education, housing and real property 
law, criminal law, domestic relations law and 
the armed services. l 

This account is supported by appendixes of 
state segregation and anti-discrimination 
statutes, all NAACP cases decided by the 


Supreme Court, Southern school desegrega- 
tion developments, and correspondence from 
Legal Aid Societies in many cities throughout 
the country on local practice in jury selection 
and sentencing for crime. The select bibliog- 
raphy is limited primarily to legal, sociological 
and official sources; its neglect of political sci- 
ence journals is probably attributable to the 
parochial nature of the different periodical 
indexes, a matter that deserves attention. 

Greenberg’s writing is relaxed and inter- 
pretative and his position as Assistant Counsel 
to the NAACP Legal Defense Fund give his 
views a special interest. An optimist, he be- 
lieves race relations law to be ‘fairly well set- 
tled” (p. vii) and is confident that “the legal 
momentum against racial bias will accumu- 
late and intensify” (p. 371). There is a short 
account of the role of the NAACP and a bal- 
anced exposition of the many factors affecting 
race relations which provides a good basis for 
further analysis. His treatment of the possibil- 
ity of further expansion of “state action” is 
thoughtful. While questioning the limits set 
in the Civil Rights Cases Greenberg estimates 
that the Supreme Court’s refusal to broaden 
the doctrine in the Girard College case signifies 
judicial withdrawal where Negroes are able to 
defend themselves in the political arena. Opin- 
ions like this make the book an important 
commentary as well as a useful compendium 
on the current state of law governing race re- 
lations in America.—Cremment E. Voss, 
Wesleyan University. 
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The American Constitution. By C. HERMAN 
PritcaEerr. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. xiv, 719. $7.95.) 


Modern constitutional scholars have shown 
little inclination to prepare complete treatises 
on the Constitution in the manner of their 
predecessors. In part this has been due to the 
ever-increasing complexity and difficulty of 
the subject matter, and the depressing pros- 
pect that any published work is out-dated rela- 
tively soon after publication. Another con- 
tributing factor has been the large scale adop- 
tion of the case method of teaching constitu- 
tional law at the professional and college levels, 
so that would-be author-editors find publishers 
more interested in the casebook than in any 
projected full length treatise. 

As a result it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to direct students to'a work that both an- 
alyzes the role of the Supreme Court in dealing 
with the wide range of complex issues that 
concern the Court today, and furnishes suffi- 
cient historical background to show the evolu- 
tion of doctrines through the interplay of 
stare decisis and conscious judicial policy-mak- 
ing. For those who require a full historical 
treatment tho excellent studies of Carl Brent 
Swisher and Kelly and Harbison have been 
available. And Professor E. 8. Corwin’s monu- 
mental annotated Constitution and his The 
Constitution and What It Means Today, now in 
its 12th edition, provide valuable reference 
works that lead one to cases and holdings con- 
cerning specific clauses of the Constitution. 
But for those requiring a sustained and de- 
tailed analytical account of the work of the 
modern Supreme Court covering all important 
facets of the Court’s role, this new work of 
C. Herman Pritchett should prove most satis- 
factory. , 

Although this is one of the McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science, it should not be 
treated as simply another text. Those familiar 
with the careful studies of Professor Pritchett 
in recent years will find the same clarity of ex- 
pression, careful balancing of arguments, and 
thoughtful conclusions in this more compre- 
hensive work. Unlike some texts, this has a 
point of view, although it is not obtrusive. 
Essentially Professor Pritchett would agree 
that the Court should not assert a primary role 
in determining policy, but rather should accept 
most of the handiwork of legislative bodies. 
What he does claim for the Court is its posi- 
tion as ‘‘one of the vital balances in the gov- 
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ernmental system, with unique qualifications 
for defining and defending the basic liberating 
principles of the American Constitution.” 
(p. 671). 

The increasingly important role of the Court 
in protecting individual rights and minority 
claims and in insuring that officialdom employ 
fair procedures is the concern of about half the 
book. Earlier sections deal with the back- 
ground, adoption and amendment of the Con- 
stitution, the structure and function of na- 
tional and state institutions. As a whole, the 
book, in its 671 pages of text, selected refer- 
ences, Table of Cases, and well-prepared index 
is a valuable contribution to the literature, 
whether used as text, basic reference work or 
as an eminently readable introduction to the 
work of a major political institution —Wi1- 
LIAM BEANBY, Princeton University. 


Government and Public Admtnistration. By 
Joun D. Mrurserr. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1959. Pp. xii, 484. $7.95.) 


This volume completes a two-part study 
which opened with Millett’s Management tn 
the Public Service; the Quest for Effective Per- 
formance (McGraw-Hill, 1954). The first vol- 
ume looked at life within the administrative 
department, The second one deals with “the 
politics of public administration.” In both 
books attention is fixed mainly on the national 
government of the United States. 

The goal of “the politics of public adminis- 
tration” is viewed as the subjection of ad- 
ministrative agencies to “popular direction 
and restraint.” Our principal dependence for 
effective popular direction and restraint is a 
constitutional structure which differentiates 
three coordinate branches and charges each 
of them with a substantial authority over the 
organizations that carry on the work of gov- 
ernment. Administrative organisations, Mil- 
lett insists, are not an extension of the chief 
executive; it is an error to speak of an execu- 
tive-administrative branch. The chief execu- 
tive, in the American national government at 
least, does not stand between the administra- 
tive organizations and the legislative and judi- 
cial branches. Legislative and judicial ad- 
dresses to administrative officials do not chan- 
nel through the chief executive; they go direct. 
There is, therefore, an effective separation of 
powers in the direction and restraint of admin- 
istration. It is this fact of separateness—the 
fact that the three constitutionally created 
branches speak separately and independently 
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to the administrative officials—that subjects 
bureaucracies to external control and pegs 
them down to their proper place in the gov- 
ernmental system. This, I believe, fairly pre- 
sents the position which Millett identifies as 
“a major and a supplemental thesis” of the 
book (p. viii). 

The bulk of Government and Public Admin- 
ssiration is an explication of how the three 
constitutionally recognized branches of gov- 
ernment direct and restrain the administrative 
organizations. The contribution of the legisla- 
tive department is examined in nine chapters 
(190 pages), that of the executive department 
in eight chapters (145 pages), and that of the 
judicial department in four chapters (70 
pages). The conception of what is relevant and 
significant for official direction and restraint 
seems to me to be sound. There is a wealth of 
illustration drawn from all periods in American 
history. Analysis and argument come out in 
clear statement. This job ought to satisfy any- 
one who accepts the premises on which it was 
based. 

Millett’s inquiry from start to finish is insti- 
tutionally oriented. The citations of evidence, 
in the main, are references to constitutional 
language, statutory enactments, judicial opin- 
ions and orders, enduring rather than transient 
relationships among men in official positions. 
There is very little talk about how attachment 
to political party glues together two branches 
of government that were declared to be sep- 
arate; about how differences in personal com- 
mitments and personal capacities expand and 
contract the field of force for men placed in 
official positions; about the network that car- 
ries messages to and fro among legislators, 
judges, high executives, bureaucrats big and 
little, and the unexplored jungles called pub- 
lics. 

I do not understand that Millett marks 
down the importance of the relationships that 
are commonly called informal. Rather, he be- 
lieves the informal relations take a character 
forced on them by the officially-provided-for 
structure and therefore that the former can 
best be studied after the official structure and 
legalized relationships are fully mapped. On 
this basic point he will of course get a big argu- 
ment, for many thoughtful students will insist 
that the formal institutions and legally pre- 
acribed behaviors are adjusted, shaped, and 
transformed by the transient, subtie, and dif- 
fused relationships that have been dubbed the 
informal. Perhaps both parties to the argu- 
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ment are entirely right—that you cannot un- 
derstand the informal until you have the for- 
mal clear in mind, and you cannot confidently 
appraise the formal until you have encased it 
with the informal. If Millett agrees with this 
I think he will also agree that a third volume 
dealing with the informal is a necessity for the 
full treatment of administrative organizations 
which he initiated five years ago. I do not sug- 
gest that Millett has an obligation to write 
the third book and be President of Miami 
University too. There are a number of good 


‘talkers in the profession who have not yet put 


their fine ideas into print.— CHARLES S. 
Hynueman, Indiana University. 


The American Federal Government. By Max 
BeLorr. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 213. $4.50.) 


This is an excellent, brief, interpretive study 
of the American national government. The 
author restricts his attention to those institu- 
tions which are immediately pertinent to 
American foreign policy—Constitution, Pres- 
idency, Administration, Congress, and politi- 
cal parties. Moreover, the study is designed to 
aid citizens of foreign states, and especially of 
Great Britain, to understand the intricate 
mechanism behind the foreign policy of the 
strong power of the Free World concert. Not 
the least attractive feature of the work is the 
happy capacity of the author to draw com- 
parisons between the institutions of the Amer- 
ican national government and those of Great 
Britain and to a leser extent of France. 

The overwhelming importance of foreign 
policy in the present era tends to destroy an 
observer's perspective on American govern- 
mental institutions. Survival is important 
alike to organisms and institutions. The spec- 
tacular development of the past twenty years 
is that of the rise of the military concerns in 
governmental and citizen interest in the 
United States. Military and foreign policy are 
so interwoven as to be indistinguishable. And 
economics policy is secondary only to the mili- 
tary program as support for foreign policy. 
It is extremely difficult to analyze and evalu- 
ate the motivating factors behind any change 
in foreign policy. Mr. Beloff hazards no con- 
clusions as to whether the military tail wags 
the foreign policy dog, or vice-versa, And he 
almost completely ignores the economic in- 
terests in foreign policy formulation. But he 
does a magnificent job in discussing the dif- 
ferent institutional viewpoints of Presidency 
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and Congress. I would, however, not endorse 
his observation on “the essentially civilian 
bias of American government.” (P. 201.) As a 
matter of fact, “civilian” and “military” have 
quite different meanings in our time than in 
those of Mr. Jefferson’s era. Is the five-star 
general any more a representative of the mili- 
tary than is the nuclear scientist? Even the old 
distinction between professional and citizen 
armies has lost most of its power to generate 
political differences in our times. This is only 
another evidence of the tenacity with which 
we cling to old labels long after they have lost 
the capacity to reveal the ingredients of a 
concoction. 

I would also disagree in part with the au- 
thor’s characterization of the American party 
gystem’s being in charge of professionals. (P. 
161.) Most of us would admit that parties are 
led by those who have strong interests in 
them. But does one become a professional 
merely through being converted to the belief 
that his holding public office is indispensable 
to the future peace and prosperity of the coun- 
try? The real facts of party control in the 
American member-states are not consistent. 
In some urban centers, professionalization 
among the organization's staff is very pro- 
nounced. In many rural areas, party organiza- 
tion is extremely informal. In the new sub- 
urbia, the professional workers appear to be 
declining in numbers and in importance. 
There is, also, an apparent decline in the num- 
ber of job seekers who serve as voluntary cam- 
paign workers for gubernatorial and congres- 
sional candidates, as national and state civil 
services and job offerings in the business com- 
munity serve to reduce the army of potential 
electioneers. In neither of the major American 
parties does professionalization in organize- 
tion approach the degree which one, for in- 
stance, finds in the British Labour Party, with 
its almost solid phalanx of trade union secre- 
taries. 


Mr. Beloff offers some excellent observations 


upon the basic unity of the American citizenry. 
Despite all the emphasis upon sectionalism 
and special interests, great public decisions 
are essentially the product of the whole coun- 
try. The Jewish vote is not the important 
factor in American foreign policy toward Israel. 
Religious or racial influences are decisive only 
“on relatively marginal issues.” (P. 143.) This 
same quiet perspicacity is revealed also in his 
contention that, with all the emphasis upon 
the changed character of the federalism and 
the alleged reduction in the role of the member- 
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states, it should be remembered ‘“‘that the 
United States government is still one of limited 
powers, and of powers defined by a court of 
law.” (P. 185.) Even the harshest critics of the 
New Federalism are protected in their rights 
of speech and prees. Itis indeed doubtful if any 
like period in our national history has produced 
a more pronounced judicial extension of the 
constitutional protection of civil liberties than 
that of the past two decades. Mr. Beloff’s 
keen insight has produced a very wise study 
on American politics—Corrnz A. M. EWING, 
University of Oklahoma. 


Maass, À., ED., Area and Power: A Theory of 
Local Government. (Glencoe, Il.: The Free 
Press. 1959. Pp. 224. $5.00.) 


This volume is composed of a set of essays 
that share a common concern with the inter- 
relations of the functional separation with the 
geographical division of powers. Professor 
Maass’ introductory essay contends that while 
there has been considerable concern in the 
literature with the capital division of powers 
(the functional separation of powers) there 
has been insufficient attention to the areal 
division of powers and the relation of the 
areal to the capital division of powers. Profes- 
sor Maass believes that there are measurably 
determinate consequences of particular com- 
binations of a capital division of powers with 
an areal distribution of powers for the realiza- 
tion of the democratic values of liberty, equal- 
ity and welfare. His confidence in the precision 
of these relationships extends to an excursion 
into the metaphorical use of mathematics in 
their depiction. Unfortunately, space or other 
limitations deny the reader the benefit of any 
testable hypotheses. 

After Professor Maass sets the scene Mr. 
Paul Yivisaker essays the task of developing 
“Some Criteria for a ‘Proper’ Areal Division 
of Governmental Powers.” He suggests a set 
of maxims that comfortably approximate our 
existing arrangements. If we are to realize 
the values of liberty, equality and welfare, 
“the areal division of powers should be con- 
cerned basically with what is meant by the 
phrase ‘the power to govern.’ The assignment 
of powers to component areas should in each 
case be a general one, covering the whole 
range of governmental functions, rather than a 
partial one related only to particular func- 
tions.” A second maxim states that “the opti- 
mum number of levels among which to share 
the power to govern would seem to be three.” 
A third maxim reads: “The component areas 
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should be constituted of a sufficient diversity 
of interests to ensure effective debate within 
each component and transcending commun- 
ities of interest among the several com- 
ponents.” In the brief confines of this essay 
it is impossible for Ylvisaker to translate his 
maxims into a series of testable, “if... then” 
propositions. Presumably if the goals of lib- 
erty, equality and welfare can be made opera- 
tional Ylvisaker’s maxims could be restated 
as asserting if you want such and such, do such 
and such. This would have been a real assist 
in the advancement of the empirical theory of 
politics. In the alternative, Ylvisaker’s model 
should be given precision by mathematical 
statement. One hopes that Professor Maass 
will accept the burden of following through 
on the suggestion. 

Three essays by Robert Wood, York Will- 
bern and Stefan Dupre comprise Part IT of 
the volume, devoted to “Applied Areal Anal- 
ysis.” Professor Wood discusses “A Divi- 
sion of Powers in Metropolitan Areas.” He 
finds that students of local government have 
violated the Ylvisaker maxims by an exclu- 
sive concern with functions and a neglect of 
“the power to govern.” As a consequence they 
have failed both to protect the citizen and to 
implement basic values in their governmental 
plans. 

York Willbern discusses ‘The States in an 
Areal Division of Power.” He forcefully raises 
the problem of community and its relation to 
a meaningful areal division of powers. The 
theorists’ game with the algebraic symbols 
“cdp” (capital division of powers) and “adp” 
(areal division of powers) runs up against the 
stubborn facts of the historically-developed 
political community. Willbern’s essay compels 
us to face the basic questions: What are the 
requisites of the self-governing community? 
How flexible are these communities once they 
have a history? 

Dupre’s essay on Canada adds some new 
dimensions to the perspectives of those who 
are confined to the parochial views of Amer- 
ican federalism. Apparently the problems of 
the middle tier of government and the future 
of municipalities offer instructive comparisons. 

Part Three of the book is devoted to the 
“Areal Division of Powers in Political 
Thought.” It contains two valuable essays by 
Stanley Hoffman on “The Areal Division of 
Powers in the Writings of French Political 
Thinkers” and by Samuel Huntington on the 
“Founding Fathers and the Division of Pow- 
ers.” Hoffman traces the development of think- 
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ing about the areal division of powers from 
Bodin through Montesquieu, Rousseau, de 
Tocqueville, Taine and Proudhon through 
modern times. This analysis is particularly 
useful for the American student who despite 
the civil war largely accepts a political com- 
munity without serious rifts. The French writ- 
ers show a concern with class, region and 
elite that is largely foreign to American think- 
ing. The seeming perverse antipathy to areal 
decentralization in French democratic thought 
makes sense in a problematic society where 
the republican ideal fights for survival under 
attack from left and right. 

Huntington’s concluding essay on John 
Adams, Jefferson and Madison develops the 
contrasts between Adams’ atubborn insistence 
on the European model with its insistence on 
the balance of classes through government as 
the key to liberty, Jefferson’s Utopian concep- 
tion of the grass-roots, ward republics of yeo- 
man farmers resting upon a harmonious will 
of the people, and Madison’s realist view of 
the inevitable conflict of interests and the 
areal division of powers as a device for mod- 
erating the excesses of faction. Madison 
emerges as the theorist of the areal division 
of powers as the instrument by which, along 
with representation the republican principle 
is enabled to triumph over the turbulent 
anarchy of the city-state or the partisan, over- 
bearing majority. 

Professor Maass is to be congratulated in 
getting these essays into print. The enrich- 
ment of the field of local government by seri- 
ous theoretical work is timely. Both norma- 
tive and empirical political theory have much 
to give and receive from their application to 
the neglected political laboratory in our own 
backyard—Norton E. Lone, Northwestern 
University. 


The Politice of Railroad Coordination, 1983- 
1986. By Eant Latuam. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 338. 
$6.50.) 


Amherst’s Joseph B. Eastman Professor of 
Political Science, assisted by the Joseph B. 
Eastman Foundation, comes to bury Eastman, 
not to praise him. (Lest Latham be accused of 
bad manners, let it be added that he pays rich 
and proper tribute to Eastman’s universally 
recognized, but nonpolitical, virtues and 
skills.) 

At a time when the American Bar Associa- 
tion again mounts an offensive to “‘judicial- 
ize” regulatory agencies, completing the work 
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once believed to have been finished by the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946, Lath- 
am’s study draws the moral that we need 
more “politicizing’ of regulatory administra- 
tion. What leads to this conclusion is a careful 
study of New Deal efforts to improve the op- 
eration of the nation’s railroads. It focuses on 
Eastman, first as a major shaper of the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933, 
and then as Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation, directed by that Act to encourage or 
require the railroads to reduce waste. 

A vigorous use of power analysis character- 
izes the whole study and gives a meaningful 
shape to the events described and to East- 
man’s previously unpublished letters and 
memoranda. The stress is on the political 
groupings conditioning this instance of public 
administration. The analysis is sophisticated 
and yet simple, convincing and yet not over- 
bearing. As one expects of Latham, the presen- 
tation is lucid, and an occasional impish phrase 
prances out when the subject matter might 
otherwise be prosaic or tedious. 

Deriving from his political approach to ad- 
ministration and his pluralistic approach to 
political power, his thesis is simple: “Top ad- 
ministrators often have to organize and con- 
centrate the power which they administer.” 
American ‘political parties do not accumulate 
and organize sufficient power to permit the ad- 
ministrator to concentrate upon the profes- 
sional aspects of his work. ... An agency goes 
forward with a program when its power base is 
strong and firm.” 

Eastman was denied this power base. Conse- 
quently, his attempts to “coordinate,” or to 
rationalize, railroad operations was an utter 
failure. While the 1933 legislation vested him 
with complete authority to order coordination, 
he lacked the power to make orders effective. 
His program required the active cooperation 
of railroad .groups, whose ‘“nonaction... 
could veto the program,” and this they did, 
leaving ‘“‘the coordinator’s organization... 
somewhat like a well-designed automobile 
without an engine. He could sit in it but he 
could not drive.” His was a political failure, 
for “coordination...involves that most 
central of the problems of politics, the distribu- 
tion of power among a collectivity of groups, 
and problems of coordination are most realisti- 
cally understood as struggles for power.” 
When Eastman finally did “set out to wield 
authority as though it were power’ by pre- 
paring to issue orders, the affected groups 
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speedily persuaded Congress to deny a re- 
newal of Eastman’s authority and office. 
Powerless to order coordination, Eastman 
sought to further it through the publication of 
many academically valuable studies, but suc- 
ceeded only in demonstrating ‘‘the difficulty if 
not the futility of administration by study and 
report.” 

Why was Eastman unable to muster sup- 
port for his program? The historical reasons 
for the industry’s peculiar intransigeance 
Latham only lightly touches upon, nor does 
he consider the special problems involved in 
redistributing a declining industry’s shrinking 
pie. Instead, he emphasizes the general apathy 
about the 1933 Act, Eastman’s policy vacilla- 
tions, his self-imposed isolation from the White 
House and other executive power clusters, and 
his belief that neither the time nor policy 
studies were ripe for a strong program. 

Eastman was fatally handicapped by his 
fundamental assumption of a distinct, broad 
gulf between politics and administration. 
Could a more politically sensitive and gifted 
administrator have accomplished more? Lath- 
am apparently answers both “No” and 
“Yes.” He cites the veto power of the affected 
groups and comments that ‘if the railroads 
[and unions] were prepared and able to coun- 
teract the mild attempts at coordination of an 
Eastman, it is extremely unlikely that they 
would have accepted the stronger actions of a 
more aggressive functionary.” Yet after stross- 
ing how much Eastman had been incapac- 
itated for flexible political leadership by his 
“judgelike style’ and his long service in the 
austere decorum and rigidly adversary pro- 
cedures of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Latham insists that the regulatory proc- 
ess is inevitably a political one and concludes 
that “what is at work in this administrative 
atream is the embolism of offsetting groups. 
The mentality which disdains ‘politics’ and 
strives for a neutral and technical perfection 
rejects the very solvents that would reduce the 
obstructions.” 

A measure of the books worth is that it im- 
pels the reader to compare and correlate. This 
determinedly political analysis of an area al- 
ready explored by many economic and some 
legal-administrative studies makes such a 
unique contribution as to suggest the need for 
similar studies of other policies. Some might 
also combine political and administrative anal- 
yses with an examination of the substance 
of policy. How much is actual policy deter- 
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mined by its group environment and how 
much by technological and economic de- 
velopmenta and by the means chosen to define 
and pursue it? For example, does the bank- 
ruptcy of our transportation policies result 
from the cramping effecta of making policy by 
adversary procedures il-adapted to explore 
policy alternatives and to broaden and arouse 
public interest?—JosmrH OC, PaLAMOUNTAIN, 
Je., Wesleyan University. 


The Decline of American Communism. By 
Davip A. SHannon,. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1959. Pp. xii, 425. 
$7.50.) 


This book is a painstaking, thorough and 
conscientious chronicle of the post-war history 
of the American Communist Party. It ably 
describes the downhill path of the party from 
the fall of Earl Browder and the initiation of a 
new “‘tough” line, to the fiasco of the Progres- 
sive Party—from the expulsion of the C.P. 
dominated unions from the C.I.0., the Smith 
Act convictions, the Rosenberg case, to the 
disillusion and turmoil after the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party and 
the revelations of Khrushchev, and the final 
decline to a tiny political sect of just a few 
thousand over-aged diehards. 

Yet while the book informs exhaustively 
about the How it adds comparatively little to 
our knowledge of the Why of the events de- 
scribed. The author has relied primarily on 
the party press and on a series of interviews 
with former Communist leaders, especially 
Earl Browder and John Gates. One wonders 
whether, given the resources of the Fund for 
the Republic which sponsored the Communism 
in American Life series of which this volume 
forms a part, and given the fact that the au- 
thor does not seem close to his subject, it 
would not have been possible to interview a 
much wider group of second-string leaders and 
rank-and-file members. Perhaps this would 
have allowed the author to suggest more 
graphically what is meant to be a party mem- 
ber; it would perhaps have allowed us to 
understand where we can now only learn a 
series of facts. Let me suggest what I have in 
mind by a few examples: 

Shannon reports that when Robert Thomp- 
son, a key party leader who had earned the 
Distinguished Service Cross in New Guinea 
during the war, was asked whether he found 
it distasteful to engage in the campaign 
against the fallen party leader, Earl Browder 
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and other former comrades, replied that he 
did not find it difficult at all; it was, he said, 
‘Just like killing Japs.” What is the quality of 
mind and character that can lead a man to 
equate comrades of many years’ standing to 
“Japs”? We are given no clue. How oan one ex- 
plain that Earl Browder, thrown out of the 
party after an almost unprecedented cam- 
paign of vilification, still humiliated himself 
several years later by asking his enemies to 
reinstate him to membership? Why did Anna 
Louise Strong who, after a life time of Com- 
munist service, was arrested by the Russians 
as a spy in 1949 and deported to the United 
States, yet reiterate her devotion to the Amer- 
ican, Chinese, and Russian Communist parties 
seven years later? What was the impact of the 
revelations of Stalin’s antisemitic horrors on 
the average Jewish party member? 

Though Shannon attempts in'a few cases to 
give a motivational and social psychological 
explanation, notably in his discussion of the 
motives of those who supported William Foster 
to the bitter end, such instances are distress- 
ingly rare. For the most part one is left with 
the bare bones of detailed narrative where one 
thirsts for interpretation and understanding. 
Now that the publicly available facts are in, 
one would want to read an analysis of the 
schemes of motivation and judgment, the 
rationalizations, feelings and emotions which 
moved the various actors in the drama of 
American Communism.—Lewis A. Cosmr, 
Brandeis University. 


When Negroes March. By HERBERT GARFINKEL. 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 224. 
$4.00.) 


According to many observers of American 
Negro affairs, the threat of a mass pilgrimage 
sponsored by the March-on-Washington- 
Movement, originated and led by A. Philip 
Randolph, was largely responsible for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's executive order in June 1941 
prohibiting discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed or national origin as a matter of a na- 
tional policy in defense industries. It was in 
some measure an antecedent of President Tru- 
man’s 1948 order desegregating the armed 
forces. Also, the postwar establishment of fair 
employment practice commissions in sevoral 
states had its origin in activities growing out 
of the March. 

Mr. Garfinkel’s report of the short-lived rise 
and fall of MOWM is largely a case study in 
the politics of protest. However, in analyzing 
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the interaction of opinion-climate and or- 
ganized pressure group activity he attempts 
interstitially to provide the basis for generaliz- 
ing insights. The narrative recalls parallels in 
the labor movement, the movement for wom- 
en’s suffrage, and the evolution and decline 
of veterans’ organizations. 

Among other things, the study throws light 
on the reasons why a protest movement, born 
in militancy and embracing widespread intel- 
lectual and grass roots support, may dissolve 
into established reform channels. The March 
on Washington Committee achieved an objec- 
tive which heretofore had been unobtainable 
by “respectable” Negro organizations. The 
drive to secure fair treatment for Negroes in 
defense industries was given lukewarm support 
by the white liberal and radical organiza- 
tions and guarded support by the established, 
‘professional? Negro reformers. Despite its 
achievement the March organization was 
never able to crystallize as a large scale reform 
organization. The momentum of activity was 
arrested and the initiative and machinery for 
Negro reform passed to the Urban League and 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. : 

The threatened March did not materialize, 
being canceled after its objective of a satis- 
factory FEPC order had been drafted, ap- 
proved, and issued. In perspective some call it 
“a magnificent bluff, played with superb skill 
and timing.” Later efforts to revive militant 
Negro action failed and the March became an 
important historical relic. The point to re- 
member, as Garfinkel suggests, is that while 
the MOWM provides a positive precedent for 
using mass action to achieve pressure-group 
objectives, neither the case nor the case study 
provides an example of a mass movement 
“capturing” the leadership of Negro protest. 

While the author largely succeeds in re- 
capturing the intellectual climate surrounding 
the movement, his style of presentation is 
rather difficult. In the reviewer's opinion the 
story could better be told in one or two articles 
than in a book. Continuity of reader attention 
is marred by elaborate footnotes (placed in the 
back of the book) containing material that 
should have been omitted or incorporated into 
the text.—Narman Haxman, University of 
Denver. 


The Ineffective Soldter: Lessons for Manage- 
ment and the Nation. Vol. I, The Lost Divi- 
sions; Vol. II, Breakdown and Recovery; Vol. 
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ITI, Patterns of Performance. By Err GINZ- 
BERG WITH Jamms K. ANDERSON, Sox. W. 
GINZBERG, AND- Joun L. Herma. (New 
York: Columbias University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xx, 225; xvii, 284; xix, 340. $6.00 per 
volume.) 


The Ineffective Soldier is an exhaustive study 
of the records of the men who were either re- 
jected by the Army during the second world 
war or separated from the service for mental or 
emotional defects. They were the men who, 
from the Army’s view, could not stand up to 
the rigors of war and thus could not perform 
their duties effectively. The result is an in- 
valuable source of data and analysis on the 
staffing and personnel operations of large scale 
organizations. The three volumes also em- 
phasize how little we knew about the human 
quality of the nation before the war and, one 
suspects, how little we still know. 

Despite the precautions taken, three quar- 
ters of a million men who were selected for 
service were discharged for mental or emo- 
tional defects during the war. To a certain ex- 
tent, the authors attribute this loss (and indeed 
the loss of men who were rejected initially 
but might have performed effectively had they 
served) to the inadequacy of the Army screen- 
ing process. Not only were psychiatric meth- 
ods of doubtful value in predicting perform- 
ance patterns, but Army psychiatrists were 
also handicapped by the lack of time they had 
to examine large numbers of men, a lack of 
knowledge about the kind of situation each 
man might have to face, and the lack of com- 
plete case histories that would have indicated 
how individuals had tended to react under 
stress in civilian life. A number of unfit were 
bound to slip through the screen. 

Yet the authors of The Ineffective Soldier 
continually emphasize that effective perform- 
ance is the consequence of the dynamic inter- 
play of the individual, the work situation, and 
the organization. Even if the screening process 
had been more successful, they conclude that 
many men were lost because the Army gave 
too little weight to the importance of situation 
and organization in determining performance. 
A man who broke down because of separation 
from his family, for example, might have per- 
formed effectively in any number of situations 
closer to home. At the same time, many cases 
of breakdown could in great measure, be at- 
tributed to fluctuating manpower policies, poor 
leadership, or some other aspect of the organi- 
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zational milieu which led soldiers to lose con- 
fidence in the Army, in the goals of the war 
effort, or in the needs for their own contribu- 
tion. While there was little the Army could do 
to change the individual soldier’s psychological 
makeup, it is nevertheless clear that the situa- 
tional and organizational factors were never 
as wholly exploited as they might have been 
in an effort to overcome individual failings and 
thus increase the possibility of effective per- 
formance. i 

The authors of The Ineffective Soldier did 
not underrate the complexity of the tssk they 
mapped out for themselves. For one thing they 
are constantly aware of the difficulty of accept- 
ing a single definition of ineffectiveness and 
applying it to the wide variety of cases under 
examination. The criterion they chose was dis- 
charge from military service for mental or 
emotional defects. Yet they ask themselves 
whether a man who was discharged for emo- 
tional defect can be termed “ineffective” when 
he had previously completed fifty combat 
missions? And whether some men were ‘in- 
effective” simply because they were discharged 
when they might have served effectively under 
different environmental conditions or under 
more understanding leaders? Certainly there 
is serious reason for thinking that many of 
these men might have done well since almost 
seven out of every ten who failed in the Army 
recovered after their return to civilian life. 

The authors are also frank to admit the 
limitations of a study of human behavior con- 
ducted on such a large scale. Their findings are 
based on a larger sample than any group of so- 
cial scientists have previously analyzed and are 
illustrated by case studies that make up the 
major part of the second volume and are used 
widely in Volume IU. ‘‘Ulustrations,’”’ how- 
ever, are hardly “proof,” as the authors point 
out. Time and time again they repeat their 
principal themes, question their generaliza- 
tions, and painstakingly discuss the myriad of 
complications that must necessarily be in- 
volved in trying to draw meaningful conclu- 
sions from several hundred thousand cases of 
human behavior. Perhaps because their analy- 
gis is so rigorous, much needless repetition 
results. A single integrated volume might have 
been published with the specialized data made 
available in separate monographs for the ex- 
pert in manpower problems. 

The value of The Ineffective Soldier is never- 
theless high indeed. The authors point out 
that their primary interest was not the success 
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or failure of military manpower policies. Their 
central concern was to take advantage of the 
“mine of information” found in the personnel 
data of World War II so as “to broaden knowl- 
edge about the nation’s human resources in 
order to provide a sounder foundation for ac- 
tions aimed at the better development and 
utilization of this most valuable resource.” The 
manpower problems of the second world war 
are not likely to be repeated in the foreseeable 
future. A non-nuclear general war requiring 
mass mobilization is but one, and not the moat 
probable of military situations that could 
erupt if the policy of deterrence fails. The 
United States nevertheless faces a range of 
challenges that include the competition to open 
tremendous new frontiers in science and 
technology and the drive for industrialization 
and higher standards in Asia and Africa, as 
well as the new military problem of manning a 
force of two and a half million professionals. 
All of these issues are making impressive de- 
mands on the democratic process. Clearly they 
set a premium on the development of talent 
and skill to cope with the complexities in- 
volved. 

The authors observe that in a pluralistic 
society, “no single institution ...can exert 
more than a limited influence on the perform- 
ance of individuals and groups.” It is a task 
for private organizations, government, and so- 
ciety as a whole. Nevertheless they call for an 
increasingly active part for government, and 
particularly the federal government, in de- 
veloping the capacity of the American people. 
They argue that our ability to realize the full 
potential of our human resources may well 
depend on the character of governmental pro- 
grams in the fields of education, medical care, 
mental health, full employment, and civil 
liberties, and it must be increasingly obvious 
that they are right. At its base, the develop- 
ment of a national manpower policy is a politi- 
cal problem of dramatic proportions and the 
lessons of The Ineffective Soldter are of con- 
siderable concern to political scientists— 
GENE M. Lyons, Darimouth College. 


Shared Government in Employment Security: A 
Study of Advisory Councils. By Jospra M. 
Brower, 8.J. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 501. $6.50.) 


Over many years, the traditionalists have 
inveighed against the use of advisory commit- 
tees in public administration. Such commit- 
tees, they have maintained, become a distract- 
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ing force by diluting not only the power but 
also the responsibility of the public officer. 

Father Becker, who is Associate Director of 
Social Order at St. Louis University, takes is- 
sue with this theme. He does it in two ways. 
The first is by considering the theory of the 
advisory body in its relationship to governing 
institutions. The second is by examining, by 
case study, a number of advisory councils 
which have functioned over a period of years. 

His analysis leaves no doubt either of where 
he stands, or where he considers the advisory 
council to stand ‘‘The general concern of this 
book,” he writes, “is the problem to how to 
maintain popular control over modern—which 
means big and growing—government.” He 
sees twentieth century American society as a 
managerial society with two principal sets of 
managers, governmental and non-governmen- 
tal. “From these two proceed opposite dangers 
—too much centralization and too much 
decentralization, tyranny and anarchy, the 
danger of the dictatorial state and the danger 
of the dispersive state. ... The chief virtue of 
the advisory council is that it moderates both 
dangers simultaneously.” This is, of course, 
why his study bears the title of “Shared Gov- 
ernment...” 

Most of the state advisory councils of Father 
Becker’s study resulted either from the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act of 1933 or the Social Security 
Act of 1935. Their creators saw them as a 
means of obtaining both technical guidance 
and political support from knowledgeable, and 
" also influential, sectors of the economy in mat- 
tera relating to employment services and un- 
employment compensation. No two of the 
states which have councils seem to have fol- 
lowed precisely the same processes; and no 
two have experienced the same results. But the 
author's examination of fifteen of these, plus 
the Federal Advisory Council, which are re- 
ported in this book, leads him to conclude 
conservatively enough that “it cannot properly 
be claimed for any advisory council that it was 
strictly necessary, [but] it can safely be said of 
nearly all of them they were worthwhile.” 

Conservatively, also, -one can state that this 
book is a worthwhile addition to the literature 
of both policy formulation and administration. 
Father Becker has undertaken thoughtful in- 
vestigation which goes beyond the mere paper 
record. He has sought out those who have been 
associated with the work of the councils and 
attempted to learn as fully as possible their 
effects, The book is eminently fair in examining 
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the pros and cons. This is testified to by the 
space that is given to some of the less successful 
councils, as well as to the commentary on the 
disadvantages of councils in general. 

Whether one agrees with Father Becker’s 
conclusions or not, the book provides useful in- 
formation for those attempting to understand 
the nature of societal change—Davin 8. 
Brown, School of Government, George Washing- 
ton Untversity. 


The Great Farm Problem. By Whiasam H. 
Parmrson. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1959. Pp. xix, 235. $5.00.) 

The Brannan Plan. By Reo M. CHRISTENBON. 
(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press. 1959. Pp. 207. $5.00.) 


Considered together, these two books fall 
into a pattern that bas become familiar in farm 
policy: they start from different assumptions, 
handle evidence in different ways, and come to 
contradictory conclusions. 

Peterson’s book will be best understood if 
read in reverse. The epilogue more closely re- 
sembles the mysticism of an Egyptian sun 
worshiper than an economic analysis: “The 
Iowa farmer deposits a kernel of corn... into 
the womb of Mother Earth. The elixir of life 
begins ...locked in the harvested ears of 
corn is the life-giving energy of the sun, trans- 
mitted at a level no human éye will ever 
see... life sustaining life, in strict accord with 
the laws of Nature. Do such laws regulate the 
affairs of men?” The answer is yes, and every 
attempt of man to improve his economic lot 
by way of government is wrong and doomed 
to failure, 

The economic model implied in the “Analy- 
sis” chapter is also primitive: a broad X, one 
arm labelled supply and the other demand, 
floating free in a timeless world devoid of fric- 
tions. “The price system in free markets, 
whether agricultural ~or nonagricultural, is 
self-regulating; it constantly and strongly tends 
to hold supply and demand in equilibrium. The 
price system is highly responsive: changes in 
supply and demand are quickly adjusted in 
terms of quantities and prices...” (Italics 
mine.) This is an act of faith not subjected to 
reason, observation, or econometric analysis. 
Wholly ignored is competent evidence showing 
that supply and demand elasticities in agricul- 
ture, especially of aggregates, are low. When 
extended to factor af well as product markets, 
the model denies the possiblity of the existence 
of any economic problem, farm or industrial. 
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Aware of these credos, the reader will under- 
stand why the historical review that comprises 
the first two-thirds of the book reveals an 
uninterrupted series of blunders as a morally 
weak government yields to the demands of the 
rapacious agrarians. There are, of course, 
plenty of sitting ducks for the author to hit, 
but he fires indiscriminately at ducks, crows, 
eagles and laying hens. Readers of the author's 
faith will find material here to inspire and sus- 
tain them; readers seeking an understanding 
of the complex economic and political proc- 
esses at work in farm policy should turn to 
Christenson’s book instead. 

The Brannan Plan is an admirably tem- 
perate and objective study of the most contro- 
versial and in some ways the most significant 
farm policy proposal put forth to date. The 
plan played an important part in producing 
the bitter antagonisms now afflicting farm 
policy, and an analysis of it touches upon 
nearly all economic aspects of the farm prob- 
lem. Christenson gives a clear account of how 
Brannan developed his plan, its presentation, 
the publicity activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the defeat of the proposal in 
Congress. The analysis neither shields the 
Secretary from exposure of sophistries em- 
ployed in his sales pitch nor plays down the 
merits of the proposal. Implications regarding 
the proper role of a government agency in 
formulating policy and the need for greater 
party responsibility are developed and dis- 
cussed. 

Christenson concludes that ‘‘The possible 
advantages to the consumer, the farmer, and 
the harrassed USDA under some variation of 
the Brannan Plan formula are simply too great 
for the nation to ignore any longer.” Even one 
who does not accept this is likely to agree that 
The Brannan Plan is a fair, well-written and 
instructive book about the economics and 
politics of American agriculture.—G. E. BRAN- 
pow, The Pennsylvania State University. 


Candidates 1960. By Eric Smvarzerp. (New 
York: Basic Books. 1959. Pp. viä, 369. 
$4.95.) 


In his foreword to this book, Robert G. 
Spivack says “This book is an attempt to 
alert the intelligent voter, before the political 
publicists have, subtly or overtly, been able 
to color his judgment.” The closest approach 
to this lofty objective is made in Mr. Seva- 
reid’s introductory essay, where an attempt is 
made to describe the ideal candidate. Mr. 
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Sevareid is worried about the decline in presi- 
dential leadership, and he does not conceal his 
view that President Eisenhower has been less 
than ideal. Although the book fails to live up 
to its billing, it is well written, entertaining, 
and may be especially recommended for politi- 
cal managers who are recruiting writers of 
campaign biography. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Sevareid did not 
write the rest of the book, thus giving the 
reader a systematic evaluation of each candi- 
date, based on the author’s conception of the 
demands of the office. Instead, we emerge from 


- Sevareid’s quiet lecture on the presidency to 


find ourselves on a midway occupied by hard- 
selling barkers for each of the major candi- 
dates. Some of the chapters descend to the 
level of the ‘‘man who” nominating speech. 
We learn, for example, that Lyndon Johnson 
has ‘‘piled political miracle on top of political 
miracle,’ that the Texan is equipped with 
‘unbelievable energy,” ‘‘unrelenting will to 
accomplish’ and an ‘‘overpowering person- 
ality.” On top of that, he is the very front and 
head of American liberalism. Johnson emerges 
as & peculiar combination of the Lone Ranger, 
Svengali, and Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The other chapters are generally more re- 
strained, but each major candidate is presented 
in such a favorable light that Mr. Sevareid’s 
fears about the future of the republic are made 
to seem unfounded. Neither the conventions 
nor the electorate can possibly fail to provide 
us with the leadership he desires, if his collabo- 
rators are to be believed. The only cloud on 
this sunny horizon was evidently caused by 
the restricted number of Republican candi- 
dates and the desire to impart a bipartisan 
balance. This may account for the fact that 
two chaptera are devoted to Vice President 
Nixon, in which he is alternately presented as 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—Joun P. WHITE, 
University of Michigan. 


The Life of Mr. Justice Clarke. By Hoyr Lan- 
DON WARNER. (Cleveland: Western Reserve 
University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 232. $5.00) 


Professor Warner’s appreciative biography 
of John Hessin Clarke is premised upon the 
conviction that the Justice’s career ‘‘brilli- 
antly characterizes the role of liberal dissent 
in America since the Civil War.” The author 
meticulously documents his tribute to a fellow 
native of Ohio in covering Clarke’s thirty-six 
years of law practice, eight years’ service as 
Federal district judge and Supreme Court 
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Justice, and unflagging activity as an official of 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion after his resignation from the Court in 
1922. Much attention is given to the life-long 
bachelor’s concern with state, national and 
international politics, primarily as a liberal or 
progressive Democrat but as a deviationist to 
the Gold Democrats in 1896. Sidelights are 
cast on friendly or working relations between 
Clarke and such fellow Democrats as Tom L. 
Johnson, Newton D. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 
who named him twice to judicial office, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose ‘‘court-packing”’ 
proposal the retired justice supported on con- 
stitutional grounds. It is noted that Clarke 
and Bryan came together, in part, in later 
years on the issue of anti-imperialism. Kansas 
Republicans and Nebraska Democrats might 
object to the author’s incidental error of 
classing Bryan as a Kansan” (p. 50). 

This study, with about 180 pages of text, 
hardly justifies the jacket claim of “full-length 
biography” of a man whose years passed four 
score and seven. It emphasizes Clarke’s role 
as constructive citizen and publicist. Of the ten 
chapters, only two deal directly with judicial 
service. These are chapters five, ‘Sociological 
Jurist,” and six, “Opinions on the Bench.” One 
might wish for more on this stage of a long 
career, in view of judicial things to come, even 
with less on controversial politics from the 
agrarian crusade to the New Deal and after, 
There might be more of the Warner observa- 
tion that Clarke as a new appointee ‘‘was 
closer to Brandeis than to any of the other 
justices.” Clarke’s juristic attitude is suggested 
by & quotation from a letter to Baker, stating 
that Holmes was “a ‘great liberal’ when deal- 
ing with the Constitution, but a great con- 
servative when dealing with modifications of 
social conditions...’ Clarke is portrayed as 
a strong defender of judicial review but a 
strong critic of the Court majority’s improper 
interference with social and economic legisla- 
tion. The latter chapters deal with ardent la- 
bors in post-Wilsonian causes and Clarke’s 
wholesome final years, with wide travel, read- 
ing and acquaintance with his own soul.— 
H. C. Nrxon, Alderson-Broaddus College. 


The Human Side of Urban Renewal: A Study of 
the Altitude Changes Produced by Neighbor- 
hood Rehabilitation. By Martin MILLS- 
PAUGH AND GURNEY BRECKENFELD. EDITED 
BY Mines L. Corman. (Baltimore: The 
Barton-Gillet Co. 1959. Pp. viii, 233. $3.50.) 
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This work contains case studies of attempts 
at urban renewal in sections of Baltimore, 
Chicago, Miami, and New Orleans. The focus 
is less upon physical changes as such than upon 
the “attitudes, values and behavior’ .which 
contribute to neighborhood deterioration. The 
book results from collaboration between the 
Fund for Adult Education and Fight-Blight 
Inc., a Baltimore organization. It was inspired 
by lessons learned in the effort to rehabilitate 
a Baltimore slum between 1951 and 1953. The 
book contains much useful information on the 
attitudes and actions of business and real 
estate interests, and demonstrates the con- 
nection between urban deterioration and the 
racial problem. The author’s conclusions are 
not optimistic, but political scientists should 
find in their reports much stimulus to research 
and reflection—-Groreg K. Romoszr, The 
Ohio State University. 


Southern Schools: Progress and Problems. ED- 
irep BY Parrarck McCauLmy AND EDWARD 
D. Barr. (Nashville: Southern Education 
Reporting Service. 1959. Pp. viii, 174. 
$4.75.) 


This volume is a detailed report on Southern 
schools in seventeen states during a five year 
period immediately before and after the Su- 
preme Court’s decision outlawing segregation 
in the public schools. In accordance with its 
sponsoring organization’s policy of serving as 
“an objective fact-finding agency ... provid- 
ing accurate unbiased information... ,’’ the 
nine chapters and 77 tables deal with enroll- 
ment, finance, buildings, personnel and trans- 
portation. What emerges from these facts is 
that the South has made a “great leap for- 
ward” in educational effort and achievement 
during 1962-1957 and that the gap between 
schools in this region and the rest of the United 
States has been narrowed. While only 684 of 
the 3,684 bi-racial school districts had a meas- 
ure of desegregation by June, 1957, the trend 
toward equalization of white and Negro 
schools was general, ‘whether the states were 
pointing toward desegregation or seeking to 
defer or prevent it.” 

Although widespread concern about the 
South’s desegregation problems is the reason 
for the book’s publication, there is little atten-. 
tion specifically directed to these problems. 
Thus, the book’s greatest value for political 
scientists may be that it provides a detailed 
study on a regional basis of the most impor- 
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tant function of state and local government.— 
WILDER Crane, JR., Vanderbilt University. 


The Michigan Township Board. BY JAMES AND 
MARILYN BLAWIE. (East Lansing: Govern- 
mental Bureau. 1957. Pp. 96. $1.00.) 


A handbook designed to assist and guide 
local public officials in performing their official 
duties should possess, in the opinion of many, 
certain fundamental features. It should be 
written in English simple enough to be readily 
understood by all. This means that the lan- 
guage and intent of all statutes discussed 
should also be written plainly. It should be well 
organized by topic, with each subject receiving 
sufficient discussion to permit the reader to 
understand fully his duties regarding said 
topic. A comprehensive table of contents or 
index is, of course, a necessity. Above all, the 
manuscript should have undergone intensive 
scrutiny by several persons active in local 
government affairs. The present work easily 
exceeds these criteria. The authors’ work has 
been thoroughly seasoned by the judgment of 
numerous Michigan public officials. It con- 
tains no index, but the table of contents is 
well ordered and detailed. They have set the 
tone with a brief historical introduction and 
have even included a useful section on parlie- 
mentary procedure. The reader is cautioned 
to use this work primarily as a reference and 
to rely upon the statutes (it is adequately 
footnoted) and legal counsel for more complete 
guidance.—Epwin A. GERE, JR., University of 
Massachusetts. 
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A Ctiy Finds Itself. By Jospa D. CRUMLISH. 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1959. Pp. 105. $2.50.) 


After decades of inefficient and corrupt 
municipal administration, Philadelphia’s citi- 
zens in 1951 won for themselves a sound 
victory by approving a new home rule charter 
and other reform measures, culminating a 
struggle dating from 1947. In so doing they 
accomplished one of the most complete, far- 
reaching improvements yet seen in municipal 
government history. The vast program of ac- 
tion underlying this movement was extremely 
complex. Endless amounts of coordination, 
patience and determination were needed for 
success. Writing from personal experience 
gained during the charter campaign, the au- 
thor draws an impartial, yet colorful picture of 
the overall movement. In concentrating on the 
campaign itself he occasionally lapses into 
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heavy detail, thus slowing his otherwise brisk 
accounting of events, As a case study in the 
local political process this book provides a 
candid observation of those forces which, 
when sufficiently aroused, can take decisive 
action against intrenched, indifferent govern- 
ment.—Epwin A. GERE, Jr. Universtiy, of 
Massachusetts. 


The County Board of Supervisors. BUREAU OF 
SOCIAL AND PourTicaL Rusparcu. (Hast 
Lansing: Michigan State University 1959. 
Pp. viii, 152). 


This is an ably written work of the so-called 
handbook type which local public officials find 
so useful in their daily performance of duty. It 
contains abundant references to the statutes, 
‘classifies and describes briefly the powers and 
duties of county boards,” and includes a 
chapter on parliamentary procedure-—EpWwIn 
A. GERE, JR., Universtiy of Massachusetts. 


The San Francisco Bay Area, A Metropolis in 
Perspective. By MeL Scorr. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 
331. $12.50.) 


This unique book on the San Franciso Bay 
Area’s heritage—-physical, social, economic, 
and political—should be of great interest and 
usefulness to readers from several disciplines, 
and to metropolitan citizens generally. From 
start to finish its focus is on the common 
thread of an evolving metropolitan community 
through some 190 years of growth. The book 
is made physically attractive and its history is 
enlivened by an abundance of pictures and 
maps. The author shows unusual versatility 
in presenting the interrelationships of earth- 
quakes, fires, railroad monopolies, port rival- 
ries, intercity welfare, and heartbreaking ef- 
forts to achieve a regional approach to govern- 
mental problems. In attempting to make a 
regional story complete he leaves few stones 
unturned, from the geological origins of the 
Bay Area to a 1958 critique of San Francisco’s 
sluggish urban renewal program. 

The book’s bias in favor of regional planning 
is made explicit and without apology, and its 
purpose is thus essentially a crusading one. 
Readers who have wrestled with the frustra- 
tions of making the metropolitan community 
more liveable will find no fault with this pur- 
pose. Many will welcome the conclusion that 
regional planning is feasible only after achiev- 
ing some kind of regional government of which 
planning would be s part. Those in search of 
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well defined generalisation about metropoli- 
tan community decision making will not find 
their work already done in this book, but they 
will find a wealth of material to assist such 
studies of their own. The book is a solid con- 
tribution to the growing body of knowledge 
about metropolitan area government and 
politics. It is to be hoped that it is the fore- 
runner of many more in other areas.— 
DanieL R. Grant, Vanderbilt University. 


Readings in Urban Geography. EDITED BY 
Harotp M. Mayer anb Curros F. Konn. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1959. 
Pp. vii, 625. $8.50.) 


As in the case of urban government and 
politics, studies of urban geography vary con- 
siderably between emphasis on a scientific dis- 
cipline and emphasis on a body of applied 
knowledge. This book is primarily concerned 
with the relation of geographic concepts, 
principles, and generalizations to urban func- 
tions, structure, distribution, and growth. The 
selections are organized under the following 
topics: Approaches to the Study of Urban 
Geography; Some Basic Definitions; The Rise 
and Growth of Cities; The Economic Base of 
Cities; Classification of Cities; Urban Popula- 
tion Studies; Cities as Central Places; Size and 
Spacing of Cities; Urban Land-Use Survey and 
Mapping Techniques; General Nature of City 
Structure; Transportation; Ports; Commercial 
Structure of Cities; Industrial Structure of 
Cities; The Urban Fringe; The City’s Water 
Supply; Blight and Renewal. 

Although most of the articles in this book 
were written by geographers, a few come from 
sociology, economics, planning, marketing, and 
real estate. The editors acknowledge that sig- 
nificant contributions are also being made by 
political scientists and many others, but ex- 
amples of their work are omitted because 
of limitations of space and format. Among the 
subjects admittedly neglected by the editors 
are the areal fragmentation of the political 
organization of metropolitan areas, urbaniza- 
tion in underdeveloped areas, the impact of 
highway improvements on the structure and 
growth of cities, and the defense aspects of 
urban structure and distribution. Even so, the 
book contains much that will interest the stu- 
dent of local government. Danar R. GRANT, 
Vanderbilt University. 


American Constitutional Law. By ÅLPHEUS 
THomas Mason AND WititramM M. BBANBY. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 1959. Pp. iii-ix, 726. $7.75.) 


This text is presented as a “revised and en- 
larged” edition (p. iii). Actually, it is little of 
either. The first nine chapters are identical 
with the first edition, published in 1954. As 
one might expect, failure in these chapters to 
consider new cases and materials of the last 
five years results in a few errors le.g., the 
jurisdictional amount in diversity cases is 
now $10,000, not $3000 as printed (p. 15).] 
and omissions [e.g., the issue of federal pre- 
emption as illustrated by Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson and other recent cases is omitted from 
Chapter Taree], which detract from an other- 
wise excellent text. 

Chapters Ten, Eleven and Twelve have been 
revised. The essays and suggested readings 
have been modernized and nine new cases 
have been added. The new cases selected 
are appropriate, although the categorization of 
the Nelson, Watkins and Trop cases as First 
Amendment cases is questionable. Chapter 
Thirteen is an addition. While professing to be 
an essay assessing the role of the Supreme 
Court in American politics, it is more of a de- 
fense of the Warren Court, judicial legislation 
and the “preferred freedoms” doctrine. This 
naturally introduces controversy over political 
values into what purports to be a textbook in 
constitutional law. 

Notwithstanding the above criticisms, the 
lucid and perceptive writing and the excellent 
selection and editing of cases make this book 
“tops” in its field for a one-semester under- 
graduate course——Rronarp K. Burrs, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


The American System of Government. By JOEN 
H. Fareuson anp Daan E. McHenry. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 5th ed. 1959. Pp. vii, 780. $7.50.) 


This fifth edition brings up to’ date a text 
which was first published in 1947 and last re- 
vised in 1956. The basio structure has been 
retained, but new material has been added on 
recent developments such as the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii. For those preferring a text 
confined to the national government, a sepa- 
rate volume has been simultaneously published 
as The American Federal Government. A more 
condensed version is available under the title 
Elements of American Government. 


American Government Annual, 1959-1960. Ep- 
ITED BY Jack W. Perrason. (New York: 
Henry Holt. 1959. Pp. 120. $1.50.) 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This publication is the second volume of 
what has now been clearly launched as an an- 
nual supplementary reading series for Ameri- 
can government classes. Its five chapters by 
five capable political scientists relate the 
events of the year to the subjects presented in 
most American government courses: the Su- 
preme Court, Congress, the Administration, 
presidential elections, and foreign policy. It 
should find wide and constructive use in relat- 
ing the introductory material in basic Ameri- 
can government courses with current political 
developments 


Montana Slate Documents, a Preliminary Bib- 
ography. By Lucium Bresrn. (Missoula, 
Mont., Bureau of Government Research, 
Montana State University. 1958. Pp. 56. 
Publication No. 1. $1.00.) 


The work is mainly limited to documents 
issued after 1950, and has been prepared by 


_ the documents librarian at Montana State 


University for many years, and is an attempt 
to meet “immediately pressing needs of gov- 
ernmental and_administrative research.” The 
arrangement is alphabetical by government 
agenoy, gives frequently some note as to the 
organization. Under each agency is listed the 
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publications from 1950 to date with a few 
edrlier where particularly currently pertinent 
and with information as to availability. It is 
planned to have annual or frequent supple- 
ments. Ultimate comprehensive bibliography 
of Montana state documents is envisioned. 
The present work represents a type of control 
that would be useful for the publication of 
every state government.—(JBC) 


Science and Public Policy. By Dasr WouFn. 
(Lincoln; University of Nebraska Press. 
1959. Pp. 81. $1.50.) 


This useful paperback consists of three popu- 
larly-styled, extraordinarily relevant lectures 
by the Executive Officer of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
They deal with (1) problems and significance 
of public policies in support of basic scientific 
research, (2) the development of the federal 
government’s role in the promotion of science 
from 1787 (Article I of the Constitution) te the 
1958 Report of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, (3) the responsibility of the 
nation for preparing its citizens, through edu- 
cation, to meet the problems presented by the 
20th century revolution in science and tech- 
nology. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


FRANKLIN L. BOURDHETITE 
University of Maryland 


ARTICLES AND BOOKLETS 
National Government 


Derenberg, Walter J., and Daniel J. Baum. 
Congress Rehabilitates Modern Art. New York 
University Law Review. November, 1959. 

Galloway, George B. Development of the 
Committee System in the House of Represen- 
tatives. American Historical Review. October, 
1959. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry. The Drafting of 
the Albany Plan of Union: A Problem in 
Semantics. Pennsylvania History. October, 
1959. 

Gould, James W. The Origins of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Western 
Political Quarterly. September, 1959. 

Jewell, Malcolm E. Evaluating the Decline 
of Southern Internationslism through Sena- 
torial Roll Call Votes. Journal of Politics. 


November, 1959. 

Miller, Arthur 8. Private Governments and 
the Constitution. Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
1959. 

Moos, Malcolm. The President and the Con- 
stitution. Kentucky Law Journal, Fall, 1959. 

Nigro, Felix A. The Lilienthal Case. South- 
western Social Science Quarterly. September, 
1959. 

Rauh, Joseph L., Jr. Representation before 
Congressional Committee Hearings. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Sci- 
ence. September~October, 1959. 

Robinson, James A, The Role of the Rules 
Committee in Arranging the Program of the 
U. 8. House of Representatives. Western Po- 
litical Quarterly. September, 1959. 

Scanlan, James P. The Federalist and Hu- 
man Nature. Review of Politics. October, 1959. 
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Truman, David B. The American System in 
Crisis. Political Science Quarterly. December, 
1959. 





. The Presidency and Congressional 
Leadership: Some Notes on Our Changing 
Constitution. Proceedings of the Amertcan 
Philosophical Soctety. October 15, 1959. 


State Government 


Bartholomew, Paul C., and Robert M. 
Kamins. The Hawaiian Constitution: A 
Structure for Good Government. American 
Bar Assoctation Journal. November, 1959. 

Bell, George A. Toward Improved Budget- 
ing in Missouri. Newsletter, Missouri Political 
Science Association. October, 1959. 

Cloner, Alexander, and Richard W. Gable. 
The California Legislator and the Problem of 
Compensation. Western Poltttcal Quarterly. 
September, 1959. 

Due, John F. The Unique Illinois Use Tax. 
National Tax Journal. September, 1959. 

Ely, Roy J. W. A Digest of Taxes for State 
Purposes in Montana. Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research and Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research, Montana State University. 
1959. 

The Governors’ Conference. [Symposium.] 
State Government. Autumn, 1959. 

Greenfield, Margaret, Pamela S. Ford, and 
Donald R. Emery. Legislative Reapportion- 
ment: California in National Perspective. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley. 1959, 

Hatfield, Mark O. The Role of the States. 
National Civic Review. December, 1959. 

Proctor, Alvin H. Power Factors in Kansas 
Constitutional Revision. Midwest Quarterly. 
Autumn, 1959, 

Sentell, Perry, Jr. Handbook for Georgia 
Legislators. Institute of Law and Govern- 
ment, University of Georgia. 1958. [1959]. 

Smith, Edward K. Massachusetts Personal 
Income Tax Revision. Nattonal Taz Journal. 
September, 1959. 

State Government: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Council of State Governments, 1959. 

Thompson, Carey C. State Tax Problems. 
Texas Quarterly. Autumn, 1959. 


Local Government 


Babcock, Richard F. The Unhappy State 
of Zoning Administration in Ilinois. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law Review. Summer, 1959. 

Baratz, Morton 8., and Helen T. Farr. Is 
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Municipal Finan¢e Piscally Perverse? National 
Taz Journal. September, 1959. 

Blitz, L. Franklin, Jr. Survey of County 
Zoning Administration in Florida. Institute of 
Governmental Research, Florida State Uni- 
sity. 1959. 

Bosworth, Karl A. County Government 
Eliminated in Connecticut. National Civic Re- 
view. October, 1959. 

Bromage, Arthur W. Perspectives in City 
Management. Public Management. December, 
1959. 

Citizens in Urban Renewal. Urban Renewal 
Division, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 
1959. 

Dolan, Paul, and Albert H. Dunn. Brook- 
side: A Study of a Suburban Real Estate De- 
velopment in Delaware. Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, University of Dela- 
ware. 1959. 

Esser, George H., Jr. A State [North Caro- 
lina] Plans for Urban Growth. II. Public Man- 
agement. October, 1959. 

Goldston, Eli, and James H. Scheuer. Zon- 
ing of Planned Residential Developments. 
Harvard Law Review. December, 1959. 

Hawley, Amos. The Incorporation Trend in 
Metropolitan Areas, 1900-1950. Department 
of Sociology and Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan. 1959. 

Heaps, Mary Alice. 1959 State Legislation 
Affecting Municipalities. Publice Management. 
October, 1959. 

' Hohl, Harvey E. A Study of Revenue Needs 
and Trends in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. 
Marquaetie Business Review. October, 1959. 

Howards, Irving, and Bruce Mason. Illinois 
County and Township Problems Commis- 
sions. County Officer. October, 1959. 

Improvement Financing and Planning for 
Medium and Small Sized Municipalities. 
(Symposium.] Muntetpal Finance. November, 
1959. 

Leonard, Robert L. Accounting Needs of 
Local Governments, Journal of Accountancy. 
November, 1959. 

Mason, Bruce B. County Government in the 
50th State. National Civic Review. October, 
1959. 

McDonald, James T. Municipal Finance in 
Kansas, 1953-1956—A Study of Cities of the 
Second Class. Governmental Research Center, 
University of Kansas. 1959. 

Raymond, George M. [Local] Taxation— 
Are New Approaches Needed? Marquette 
Business Review. October, 1959. 
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Sandbank, Harold. The Community Impact 
of Peaceful Applications of Atomic Energy. 
American Municipal Association. 1959. 

State Constitutional Limitations on a Mu- 
nicipality’s Power to Appropriate Funds or 
Extend Credit to Individuale and Associa- 
tions. University of Pennsylvania Law Review. 
November, 1959. 

Stoneham, Walter. Manager by Degrees [in 
Virginia Cities and Counties]. National Civic 
Review. October, 1959. 

Stoyles, Robert L., Jr. A Guide to Annexa- 
tion and Subdivision Control. Institute of 
Public Affairs, State University of Iowa. 1959. 

Thrombley, Woodworth G. Special Districts 
and Authorities in Texas. Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Texas. 1959. 

1959 Federal Legislation Affecting Cities. 
Public Management. November, 1959. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Adler, Norman. Federal-State Cooperation 
in the Administration of the Income Tax— 
The Wisconsin Experience. Nattonal Tax Jour- 
nal. September, 1959. 

Ainsworth, Kenneth G. The Differential Im- 
pact of Grants-in-Aid upon the Industry of the 
States. American Journal of Economics and 
Soctology. October, 1959. 

Brasington, George F. Jackson, Calhoun, 
and State Rights. Emory Untverstty Quarterly. 
October, 1959. 

Clark, Charles B. Suppression and Control 
of Maryland, 1861-1865. Maryland Historical 
Magazine. September, 1959. 

Gunn, W. Dudley. The Gulf States Marine 
Fisheries Commission. State Government. Au- 
tumn, 1959. 

Kneier, Charles M. The Use of the Police 
Power by Local Governments and Some Prob- 
lems of Intergovernmental Relations. Journal 
of Public Law. Spring, 1959. 

Merelman, Jack M. Counties and the Con- 
greas. County Officer. October, 1959. 

Plumb, William T., Jr. The Priorities of 
Federal Taxes over State and Local Taxes. 
National Taz Journal. September, 1959. 

Scheffer, Walter F. State and Federal Power 
over Vehicles in Interstate Commerce, Okla- 
homa Law Review. August, 1959. 

Shuford, William A. Federal Encroachment 
on State Rights. American Bar Assoctation 
Journal. October, 1959. 

Smith, Wilber E. Reverberations from the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959. American 
Municipal Association. November, 1959. 
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Weckstein, Donald T. State Power over 
Intrastate Movement of Federal Property. 
Baylor Law Review. Summer, 1959. 

Welty, Richard C. Are the States Obsolete? 
Midwest Quarterly. Autumn, 1959, 

Zimmermann, Frederick L., and Mitchell 
Wendell. No Positive Barriers [in State Con- 
stitutions to Intergovernmental Cooperation]. 
National Civic Review. November, 1959. 


Constitutional Law and Civil Liberties 


The American Constitution in a Changing 
Society. [Symposium.] Kentucky Law Journal. 
Fall, 1959. 

Antieau, Chester James. The Constitutional 
Rights of Persons Charged with Violating 
Municipal Ordinances. Georgetown Law Jour- 
nal. Fall, 1959. 

Beaney, William M. Civil Liberties and 
Statutory Construction. Journal of Public 
Law. Spring, 1959. 

The Bill of Rights. [Symposium.] Soctal 
Education. December, 1959. 

Carpenter, Richard V. Economic Due 
Process and the State Courts. American Bar 
Association Journal. October, 1959. 

Cohn, Roy M., and Thomas A. Bolan. The 
Supreme Court and the A. B. A. Report and 
Resolutions. Fordham Law Review. Summer, 
1959. 

Cramton, Roger C. The Supreme Court and 
State Power to Deal with Subversion and 
Loyalty. Minnesota Law Review. May, 1959. 

Currie, Brainerd. The Constitution and the 
“Transitory” Cause of Action. Part I. Harvard 
Law Review. November, 1959. Part IT. Ibid. 
December, 1959. 

Dunham, Allison. Congress, the States and 
Commerce. Journal of Public Law. Spring, 
1959. 

Equality before the Law: A Symposium on 
Civil Rights. Northwestern Universtiy Law Re- 
view. July-August, 1959. 

“For Adults Only’: The Constitutionality 
of Governmental Film Censorship by Age 
Classification. Yale Law Journal. November, 
1959. 

Grinnell, Frank W. Petitioning Congress for 
a Convention: Cannot a State Change Its 
Mind? Amertcan Bar Assoctation Journal. 
November, 1959. 

Horsky, Charles A. The Supreme Court, 
Congress, and the Right to Vote. Ohto State 
Law Journal. Summer, 1959. 

Klinkhamer, Sister Marie Carolyn. The Use 
of History in the Supreme Court, 1789-1835. 
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University of Detroit Law Journal. June, 1959. 

McElwee, Pinckney G. The 14th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
and the Threat That It Poses to Our Demo- 
cratic Government. South Carolina Law Quar- 
terly. Summer, 1959. 

McEvoy, Andrew T., Jr., and Thomas R. 
Newman. Free Press; Fair Trial—Rights in 
Collision. New York University Law Review. 
November, 1959. 

MoKay, Robert B. The Preference for Free- 
dom. Ibid. 

The Original Jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court. Stanford Law Review. 
July, 1959. 

Paul, Julius. The Supreme Court: Mirror of 
the American Conscience. American Journal of 
Economics and Soctology. October, 1059. 

Pollak, Louis H. Racial Discrimination and 
Judicial Integrity: A Reply to Professor 
Wechsler. University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view. November, 1959. 

The Protection from Multiple Trials. Stan- 
ford Law Review. July, 1959. 

Rauh, Joseph L., Jr. Nonconfrontation in 
Security Cases: The Greene Decision. Virginia 
Law Review. November, 1959. 

Snyder, Eloise C. Uncertainty and the Su- 
preme Court’s Decisions. American Journal of 
Soctology. November, 1959. 

Spitz, David. Freedom, Virtue, and the New 
Scholasticism: The Supreme Court as Philoso- 
pher-Kings. Commentary. October, 1959. 

The Supreme Court, 1958 Term. Harvard 
Law Review. November, 1959. 

Wechsler, Herbert. Toward Neutral Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law. Ibid. 

The 86th Congress and Recent Decisions of 
the U. 8. Supreme Court. [Symposium.] Con- 
gresstonal Digest. October, 1959. 


Judicial Administration and 
Law Enforcement 


Abstention: An Exercise in Federalism. 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review. De- 
cember, 1959. 

Allen, Francis A. Criminal Justice, Legal 
Values and the Rehabilitative Ideal. Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science. September—October, 1959. 

Anderson, G. C. A. Medical Testimony in 
the Courts. Journal of the American Judica- 
ture Soctety. October, 1959. 

Beattie, Ronald H. Sources of Statistics on 
Crime and Correction. Journal of the American 
Statistical Association. September, 1959. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Beeley, Arthur L. Parenthood, the Police 
Power, and Criminal Justice Administration. 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1059. 

Cahn, Edmond. The Consumers of Injus- 
tice. New York Universtiy Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1959. 

Choice of Law under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. Iowa Law Review. Fall, 1959. 

Church Law. [Symposium.] Ohio State Law 
Journal. Summer, 1959. 

Cozart, Reed. Clemency under the Federal 


‘System. Federal Probation. September, 1959. 


A General Survey of the Sunday and Holi- 
day Laws in New England. Boston Universtiy 
Law Review. Fall, 1959. _ 

Green, Leon. Tort Law Public Law in Dis- 
guise. Tezas Law Review. November, 1959. 

Harrison, Gus. Corrections-Conservation 
Camps in Michigan. State Government. Au- 
tum, 1959. 

Kamisar, Yale. Wolf and Lustig Ten Years 
Later: Ilegal State Evidence in State and 
Federal Courts. Minnesota Law Review. May, 
1959. 

Mattick, Hans W. Some Latent Functions 
of Imprisonment. Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science. September- 
October, 1959. 

Nunnelley, J. P. When a Trial by Jury? 
Journal of the American Judicature Society. 
October, 1959. 

_ Problems in Highway Condemnation. [Sym- 
posium.] Wisconsin Law Renew. July, 1959. 

Procedures for Trying Contempts in the 
Federal Courts. Harvard Law Review. Decem- 
ber, 1959. 

Redmount, Robert 8. The Psychological 
Basis of Evidence Practices: Memory. Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Sct- 
ence. September—October, 1959. 

Wright, Chester Alan. The Abstention Doc- 
trine Reconsidered. Teras Law Review. Octo- 
ber, 1959. 

Younger, Irving. Priority of Pretrial Ex- 
amination in the Federal Courts--A Com- 
ment. New York Universtty Law Review. 
November, 1959. 


Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Allen, William H. Section 408 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act: A Study in Agency Law- 
Making. Virginta Law Review. November, 1959. 

Anderson, Arvid. Disputes Affecting Gov- 
ernment Employees, Labor Law Journal. Oc- 
tober, 1959. 
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Bowen, Don L., and Robert H. Pealey, eds. 
Administrative Leadership in Government: 
Selected Papers. Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan. 1959. 

Campbell, Roald F. Educational Adminis- 
tration: Is It Unique? School Review. Winter, 
1959. 

Hutton, Gerald L. Public Information and 
Ride Making Provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1046. Temple Law Quarterly. 
Fall, 1959. 

Kraucalis, Elizabeth H. Leonard D. White: 
Personnel Pilgrim. Public Personnel Review. 
October, 1959. 

Kroeger, Louis J. Toward More Effective 
Personnel Management. Ibid. 

Mackie, David I. The Necessity for a 
Federal Department of Transportation. Jour- 
nal of Public Law. Spring, 1959. 

McCamy, James L. Rebuilding the Foreign 
Service. Harper's Magazine. November, 1959. 

Murphy, Joseph H. Selecting Income Tax 
Returns for Audit [in New York]. National Taz 
Journal. September, 1959. 

Redford, Emmette 8. National Regulatory 
Commissions: Need for a New Look. Bureau 
of Governmental Research, University of 
Maryland. 1959. 

Riggs, Fred W. The Social Sciences and 
Public Administration. Philippine Journal of 
Public Admtnistration. April, 1959. 

Robinson, Warren C. The Financing of 
Federal Authorities. American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. October, 1959. 

Rosenblum, Victor G. The Supreme Court’s 
Current Image of Administrative Regulation. 
Administrative Law Bulletin. Spring-Summer, 
1959. 

Udy, Stanley H., Jr. “Bureaucracy” and 
“Rationality” in Weber’s Organization The- 
ory: An Empirical Study. American Socio- 
logical Review. December, 1959. 

Van Riper, Paul P., and Harry N. Scheiber. 
The Confederate Civil Service. Journal of 
Southern History. November, 1959. 

Woll, Peter. The Development of Shortened 
Procedure in American Administrative Law. 
Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1959. 


Political Parties, Elections, 
and Public Opinion 


Bacote, Clarence A. Negro Officeholders in 
Georgia under President McKinley. Journal of 
Negro History. July, 1969. 

. Negro Proscriptions, Protests, and 
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Proposed Solutions in Georgia, 1880-1908. 

Journal of Southern History. November, 1959. 
Canavan, Francis P., S.J. Politica and 

Catholicism. Social Order. December, 1959. 

Chute, William J. The New Jersey Whig 
Campaign of 1840. Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society. October, 1959. 

Corporations Make Politics Their Business. 
Fortune. December, 1959. 

Davison, W. Phillips. On the Effects of 
Communication. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Fall, 1959. 

Decker, Russell. The Senator Who Voted 
against the Sherman Antitrust Act. Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical Society. 
October, 1959. 

Fellows, Erwin W. ‘Propaganda’: History of 
a Word. American Speech. October, 1959. 

Findley, James C. Cross-Filing and the 
Progressive Movement in California Politics. 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1959. 

Glantz, Oscar. Recent Negro Ballots in 
Philadelphia. Journal of Negro Education. 
Fall, 1959. 

Harris, Louis. Why the Odds Are Against A 
Governor’s Becoming President. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly. Fall, 1959. 

Hennessy, Bernard. Politicala and Apoliti- 
cals: Some Measurements of Personality 
Traits. Midwest Journal of Political Science. 
November, 1959. 

Jones, Edward E., and Boice N. Daugherty. 
Political Orientation and the Perceptual 
Effects of an Anticipated Interaction. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. November, 
1959. 

Leder, Lawrence H. Robert Livingston: A 
New View of New York Politics. New York 
History. October, 1959. 

Leech, Margaret. The Front Porch Cam- 
paign. American Heritage. December, 1959. 

Metcalf, George R. How to Be a Politician. 
National Civic Review. October, 1959. 

Mitchell, William C. The Ambivalent Social 
Status of the American Politician. Western Po- 
litical Quarterly. Beptember, 1959. 

Nehring, Earl A. County Chairmen and 
Vice Chairmen [in Kansas]: Personal Charac~ 
teristics and Background. Your Government. 
(Governmental Research Center, University of 
Kansas.) October 15, 1959. 

Noble, Ransom E. Four Wilson [1910] 
Campaign Speeches. Part IT. Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society. July, 1959. 

Owens, John R. Nothing Stops Them [from 
Filing as Candidates Despite Michigan’s Re- 
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turnable Deposit]. National Civic Review. 
October, 1959. 

The Process of Delegate Selection for the 
Republican National Convention of 1960. Re- 
search Division, Republican National Com- 
mittee. 1959. 

Reeves, John E., Malcolm E. Jewell, and 
Ernest G. Trimble. A Summary of Kentucky 
Election Laws. Bureau of Government Re- 
search, University of Kentucky. 1959. 

Reichley, James. The Art of Government: 
Reform and Organization Politics in Philadel- 
phia. Fund for the Republic. 1959. 

Scott, Andrew M. The Progressive Era in 
Perspective. Journal of Politics. November, 
1959. 

Shannon, William V. The Politics of Stale- 
mate: Will the Republican-Southern Demo- 
cratic Coalition Continue? Commentary. No- 
vember, 1959. 

Sharp, Dean E. Reflections on the Disal- 
lowance of Income Tax Deductions for Lobby- 
ing Expenditures, Boston University Law Re- 
view. Summer, 1959. 

State Regulation of Radio and Television. 
Harvard Law Review. December, 1959. 

Stigler, George. The Politics of Political 
Economists. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
November, 1959. 

Strout, Richard Lee. The Next Election Is 
Already Rigged. Harpers Magazine. Novem- 
ber, 1959. 

Sutton, Francis X. Representation and the 
Nature of Political Systems. Comparative Siud- 
tes in Soctely and History. October, 1959. 

Taft, Charles P. Business in Politics? Na- 
tional Civic Review. November, 1959. 

Tucker, Duane E. Broadcasting in the 1956 
Oregon Senatorial Campaign. Journal of 
Broadcasting. Summer, 1959. 

Wakefield, Dan. Greenwich Village Chal- 
lenges Tammany. Commentary. October, 1959. 

Watson-Watt, Robert. Physicist and Poli- 
tician. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Sep- 
tember, 1959. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Barr, Robert J. New Competition in Foreign 
Trade. Marquette Business Review. October, 
1959. 

Buehler, Alfred G., ed. Inflation. The An- 
nals. November, 1959. 

Cheng, Pao L., and Alfred L. Edwards. 
Compensatory Property Taxation: An Alter- 
native. Nattonal Tax Journal. September, 1959. 
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Ferry, W. H. The Corporation and the 
Economy. Center for the Study of Demo- - 
cratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Calif. 1959. _ 

Gallaway, Lowell E. Some Aspects of the 
Economic Structure of Depressed Industrial 
Areas. Land Economics. November, 1959. 

Goode, Richard, and Eugene A. Birnbaum. 
The Relation between Long-Term and Short- - 
Term Interest Rates in the United States. 
International Monetary Fund Staff Papers. 
October, 1959. 

Ingram, James C. State and Regional Pay- 
nents Mechanisms. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. November, 1959. . 

Keyserling, Leon H. The Phony Crusade 
against Inflation. I. U. D. Digest. Fall, 1959. 

Lampman, Robert J. Changes in the Share 
of Wealth Held by Top Wealth-Holders, 
1922-1956. Review of Economics and Statistics. 
November, 1959. 

Lytton, Henry D. Recent Productivity 
Trends in the Federal Government: An Ex- 
ploratory Study. Ibid. 

McDonald, Stephen L. Wages, Productivity 
and Inflation, Texas Quarterly. Autumn, 1959. 

Should Congress Raise the Rate Ceiling on 
Long Term U. 8. Bonds? [Symposium.] Con- 
gresstonal Digest. November, 1959. 

Suggitt, Frank W. Expresaways—Their 
Effect on Real Estate Values. Marquette Busi- 
ness Review. October, 1959. 


Natural Resources 


Meade, Marvin. Government and Natural 
Resources in Kansas: Soil. Governmental Re- 
search Center, University of Kansas. 1959. 

Pealy, Robert H. Comprehensive River 
Basin Planning: The Arkansas-White-Red 
Basins Inter-Agency Committee Experience. 
Institute of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 1959. 

Taylor, Paul 8. The Excess Land Law: Pres- 
sure vs. Principle. California Law Review. 
August, 1959. 

. The Excess Land Law: A Note on 
Pressure va. Principle in the Courts. Western 
Political Quarterly. September, 1959. 

Water Resources Symposium. University of 
Detroit Law Journal. October, 1959. 

Weintraub, Sidney. Price-Making in Forest 
Service Timber Sales. American Economic Re- 
view. September, 1959. 


Agriculture 
Cromarty, William A. An Econometric 
Model for United States Agriculture. Journal 
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of the American Statistical Association. Sep- 
- tember, 1959. 

Gilpatrick, Thomas V. Price Support Policy 
and the Midwest Farm Vote. Midwest Journal 
of Political Science. November, 1959. 

Some Aspects of New Deal Farm Policy. 
Agricultural History. October, 1959. 


Business and Labor 


Baer, Werner. Puerto Rico: An Evaluation 
of a Successful Development Program. Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. November, 1959. 

Barr, Andrew. The Independent Account- 
ant and the SEC. Journal of Accountancy. 
October, 1959. 

Burrus, Bernie, Donald Engel, and Jack 
Kroner. Secondary Boycotts and Labor Re- 
form. New York Universtiy Law Review. 
November, 1959, 

Contemporary Problems in Securities’ Reg- 
ulation. [Symposium.] Virginia Law Review. 
October, 1959. 

Daykin, Walter L. Legality of Hiring. Labor 
Law Journal. November, 1959. 

Dean, Arthur H. Twenty-five Years of 
Federal Securities Regulation by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. Columbia Law 
Review. May, 1959. 

The Enforcement of Resale Price Mainte- 
nance. Yale Law Journal. November, 1959. 

Fanning, John H. The New Taft-Hartley 
Amendments: A Preliminary Look. Labor 
Law Journal. November, 1959. 

Fensterwald, Bernard, Jr. United States 
Policies Toward State Trading. Law and Con- 
temporary Problems. Summer, 1959. 

Frederick, John H. Improving National 
Transportation Policy. American Enterprise 
Association. 1959. 

Gaba, Richard M. Jurisdictional Disputes 
in the Building Trades. Teras Law Review. 
October, 1959. 

Gerver, Eli. State Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce. Journal of Accountancy. October, 
1959. 

Gorske, Robert H. Burden of Proof in 
Grievance Arbitration. Marquette Law Review. 
Fall, 1059. 

Hanslowe, Kurt L. Individual Rights in 
Collective Labor Relations. Cornell Law Quar- 
terly. Fall, 1959. 

Horvitz, Wayne L. The Crisis in Collective 
Bargaining. Personnel. November—December, 
1959. 

Johnson, David B. Dispute Settlement in 
Atomic Energy Plants. Indusirtal and Labor 
Relations Renew. October, 1959. 
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Jones, Norman E. The Agency Shop. Labor 
Law Journal. November, 1959. 

Katz, Harold A. How the New Labor Law 
Affects the Administration of Local Unions. 
Ibid. October, 1959. 

Kovarsky, Irving. Dues, Initiation Fees and 
Union Security. Ibid. December, 1959. 

Levin, Harvey J. Broadcast Regulation and 
Intermedium Competition. Virginia Law Re- 
wew. November, 1959. 

Levitan, Sar A. Union Lobbyists’ Contribu- 
tions to Tough Labor Legislation. Labor Law 
Journal. October, 1959. 

Miller, A. R. Humane-Slaughter Legisla~ 
tion. Food-Drug-Cosmettc Law Journal. No- 
vember, 1959. 

Naumoff, Benjamin B. Evolution of the 
NLRB Contract Bar Doctrine. Labor Law 
Journal. October, 1959. 

Newland, Chester A. The Supreme Court 
and Legal... Writing: Learned Journals as 
Vehicles of an Anti-Antitrust Lobby? George- 
iown Law Journal. Fall, 1959. 

Oil and Gas Law. [Symposium.] University 
of IUinots Law Forum. Summer, 1959. 

Peterson, William H. The Question of 
Governmental Oil Import Restrictions. Ameri- 
can Enterprise Association.1959. 

Petrowitz, Harold C. The Effect of a Change 
of Bargaining Representative. Labor Law 
Journal. December, 1959. 

Rains, Harry H, What the New Labor Law 
Means to Management. Ibid. November, 1959. 

Seligson, Harry. Legislative Decision-Mak- 
ing in Labor Relations. Ibid. December, 1959. 

Spofford, William R. The Impact of Some 
Recent Developments in Tax Litigation and 
Legislation. Tares. December, 1959. 

Stark, Leon T. Protection for Process 
Patents against Imported Goods. New York 
University Law Review. November, 1959. 

Symposium on the Securites and Exchange 
Commission. George Washington Law Review. 
October, 1959. 

Weisenfeld, Allan. Labor Dispute Settle- 
ment-—Local or Federal Function? Labor Law 
Journal. October, 1959. 

Wellington, Harry H. Labor and the Federal 
System. University of Chicago Law Renew. 
Summer, 1959. l 

Wiebe, Robert H. The House of Morgan 
and the Executive, 1905-1913. American Hts- 
torical Review. October, 1959. 

Wolson, B. Bernard. Federal Tax Liens—A 
Study in Confusion and Confiscation. Mar- 
quette Law Review. Fall, 1959. 
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Wyle, Benjamin. The New Law of Picket- 
ing. Labor Law Journal. December, 1959. 


Health, Educaiton, and Welfare 


Baumgartner, Leona. A New Health Code 
for New York City. Journal of Public Health. 
October, 1959. 

Byse, Clark. Academic Freedom, Tenure, 
and the Law: A Comment on Worzella v. 
Board of Regents. Harvard Law Review. De- 
cember, 1959. 

Cheit, Earl F. Radiation Disability: Will It 
Be Adequately Compensated? Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. October, 1959. 

Cleveland, Harlan. Education for Public 
Complexity. Public Management. December, 
1959. 

Cohen, Wilbur J. Trends and Issues in So- 
cial Welfare Expenditures. Journal of Public 
Health. October, 1959. 

Color Additives. [Symposium.] Food-Drug- 
Cosmetic Law Journal. November, 1959. 

Dymond, M. B. The Employer’s Attitude 
Towards Mental Illness. Public Personnel Re- 
vrew. October, 1959. 

Elbers, Gerald W. The National Defense 
Education Act and Higher Education. Higher 
Education. September, 1959. 

Food Additives Amendment. [Symposium.] 
Food-Drug-Cosmetic Law Journal. September, 
1959. 

Hospital Law Problems. [Symposium.] 
Cleveland-Marshall Law Review. September, 
1959. 

Radcliffe, Charles W. Higher Education in 
the 86th Congress. Higher Education. Novem- 
‘ber, 1959. 

Richardson, Elliot L. Towards a National 
Policy for Higher Education. Ibid. September, 
1959. 

Should Congress Extend Federal Require- 
ments for Unemployment Compensation? 
[Symposium]. Congressional Digest. December, 
1959. 

Smylie, Robert E. Legislative Workshops— 
a Method of Improving Communication with 
Higher Education. State Government. Autumn, 
1959. 

Stallings, Frank H. A Study of the Immedi- 
ate Effects of Integration on Scholastic 
Achievement in the Louisville Public Schools. 
Journal of Negro Educaiton. Fall, 1959. 

Tennyson, Alfred L. Federal Narcotic-Law- 
Enforcement Policy in Relation to Drug Ad- 
diction. Food-Drug-Cosmetic Law Journal. Oc- 
tober, 1959. 
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Thackrey, Russell I., and Jay Richter. The 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1862- 
1962. Higher Education. November, 1959. 

Tompkins, Dorothy C. Narcotics—A List of 
Recent References. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley. 
1959. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Bellamy, Albert W., and Stafford L. War- 
ren. National Survivial in the Atomic Age. 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. November, 
1959. 

Bleicken, Gerhard D. The Role of Nonmili- 
tary Defense in American Foreign and De- 
fense Policy. Political Science Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1959. 

Cory, Robert H., Jr. International Inspec- 
tion: From Proposals to Realization. Inter- 
nattonal Organization. Autumn, 1959. 

Craig, William Laurence. Double Jeopardy 
and Cumulative Sentencing in the Military. 
Georgetown Law Journal. Fall, 1959. 

Lapp, Ralph E. Fallout Hearings: Second 
Round. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Sep- 
tember, 1959. i 
. What Is the Price of Nuclear War? 
Ibid. October, 1959. 

Singer, 8. E. The Military Potential of the 
Moon. Air University Quarterly Review. Sum- 
mer, 1959. 

Vicellio, Henry. The Composite Air Strike 
Force 1958. Ibid. 

Waltz, Jon R. The Court of Military Ap- 
peals: An Experiment in Judicial Revolution. 
Amertcan Bar Assoctation Journal. November, 
1959. 





Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Cotton 
Textile Subsidy. Hearing before Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

- . Food Stamp Plans. Hear- 
ings. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. ; 

. General Farm Legislation. 
Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. History Preservation and 
Cotton Allotment Reallocation. Hearing. 86th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Armed Services. 
Adequacy of Transportation Systems in Sup- 
port of the National Defense Effort in Event 
of Mobilization. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Supplemental Hearings Re- 
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leased from Executive Session Relating to En- 
tertainment Furnished by the Martin Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., of U. 8. Government 
Officers. 86th Cong., ist Sess. 1959. 

. Weapons System Manage- 
ment and Team System Concept in Govern- 
ment Contracting. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia. Home Rule. Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess, 1959. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Regulations on Importation of Foreign 
Excess Property. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Major Administrative Process 
Problems. (Panel Discussion by Representa- 
tives of Industry, of the Government, and of 
the Bar.) Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia 
Mass Transit Compact. Hearings before Sub- 
committee, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Group Bargaining by Milk 
Cooperatives. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Representation for Indigent 
Defendants in the Federal Courts. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 
1959. 






































. Standards for Congressional 
Districts (Apportionment). Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Seas. 1959. 

. Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Oceanography in the United 
States. Hearings before Special Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 








fication of Local Participation in Flood Con- 
trol Projects. Hearing. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 
1959. 








. Small Watershed Program. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong.. 
Ist Sess. 1959. . 

. Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. To Amend the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, as Amended. Hearings. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Basie Scientific and Astro- 
nautic Research in the Department of De- 
fense. Hearings before Subcommittees. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Boron High Energy Fuels. 

















. Committee on Public Works. Modi- - 
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Hearings. Also House Report No. 1191. 86th 
Cong., lst Seas. 1959. 

. Education in the Field of 
Oceanography. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. National Medal of Science. 
Hearings. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 1959. 

. Foreign Trade Interests in the State 
of Oregon. House Doc. No. 232. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 

. United States Defense Policies in 
1958. By Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress. House Doc. No. 227. 86th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1959. 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Agreement for Cooperation 
between the United States and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Seas. 1959. 

. Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion 
Program. Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., Ist Seas. 1959. 

. Joint Economic Committee. Energy 
Resources and Technology. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Materials Prepared in Con- 
nection with the Study of Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels. Study Papers Nos. 
1-9. Joint Committee Prints. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Farmer Cooperatives. Hearing be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1959. 






































. Committee on Appropriations. Fa- 
cility Needs—Soil and Water Conservation 
Research. Report of Findings by Working 
Group. Senate Doc. No. 59. 86th Cong., 1st 
Bess. 1959. 

. Committee on Armed Services. 
Military Procurement. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Finance. Investiga- 
tion of the Financial Condition of the United 
States. Analysis of Hearings. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 














. Self-Employed Individuals’ 
Retirement Act of 1960. Hearings. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Expansion of Donable Property Pro- 
gram. Hearings before Special Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., ist Bess. 1959. 

. Passport Reorganization Act 
of 1959. Hearings before Special Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
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. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Upper Missouri Basin Power Supply 
Problems. Hearing..86th Cong., lat Sess. 1959. 
. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. High Seas Salmon Conserva- 
tion. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1959. 

Merger of International 
Telegraph Carriers. Hearings. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 











. VHF Booster and Commu- 
nity Antenna Legislation. Hearings before 
Subcommittees. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Se 
crecy and Science. Hearing before Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Trading with the Enemy 
Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., let Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Federal Programs for the Aged and 
Aging. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. National Organizations in 
the Field of Aging. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Public Works. Status 
of Public Roads, 1959. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Water Diversion from Lake 
Michigan. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. - 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Problems of Scrap-Steel Industry, 1959. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. Also Senate 
Report No. 1013. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems. Unemployment Problems. 
Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 


Other Federal 
Bureau of the Budget. Office of Statistical 
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Standards. Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. 1959. l 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. The Compilation of Manufacturing 
Statistics. By Frank A. Hanna. 1959. 
. Governments Division. De- 
tail of State Tax Collections in 1959. 1959. 
Governmental Fi- 

















nances in 1958. 1959. 

——. State and Local 
Government Finances in 1942 and 1957. (Cor- 
rected Copy.) 1959. 

. Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. Metropolitan Area City Size 
Patterns of Manufacturing Industries, 1954. 
1959. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Office of Education. College and Univer- 
sity Faculties: Recent Personnel and Instruc- 
tional Practices. By Clarence B. Lindquist. 
1959. 














. Staff for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. Guide for State Surveys on 
Aging. 1959. 

Department of the Interior. Improving 
Property and Records Management in Our 
Field Offices. 1959. 

International Cooperation Administration. 
Office of Educational Services. Education and 
Its Environment in the United States and 
Overseas: A Tentative Selective Checklist of 
Books and Articles. Compiled by Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle. 1959. 

National Science Foundation. Methodology 
of Statistics on Research and Development. 
1959. 

President of the United States. Composite 
Report of the President’s Committee to Study 
the United States Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. 2 vols. Also: Conclusions Concerning the 
Mutual Security Program. 1959. 





FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Government By Constitution. By H. J. Spiro. 
(New York: Random House. 1959. Pp. xv, 
496, $6.75.) 


Professor Spiro has, obviously, put much 
thought, and even more work, into this uncom- 
monly interesting tome. He has written one 
of the very few truly comparative (as opposed 
to country-by-country expository) books on 
the market. Moreover, his approach is often 


unique. The author’s coverage and range can 
only be termed prodigious, indeed enormous— 
and there lies one of sundry problems pre- 
sented by this ambitious text. 

Lengthy, often encyclopedic, and discur- 
sive, Government by Constitution is divided into 
geyen parts, 26 chapters, bibliography (some- 
what strangely conceived), and index. It con- 
tains 197 major subheadings—an indication 
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of its range, discounted by compactness. Pro- 
fessor Spiro writes well, and he writes easily; 
yet one frequently has the feeling of attending 
a lecture in an undergraduate classroom, as it 
were. The pages are marked by recurring illus- 
trations of the kind of “cuteness” and “‘popu- 
larization” to which many of us, admittedly, 
resort in classes now and then, but which had 
better be eschewed in a scholarly work. For 
example: An entirely gratuitous paragraph 
(p. 17) on “paradise,” which serves no good 
purpose; repeated voicing of variations on the 
favorite American theme of “go to hell” (pp. 
41, 110, 411}—the former being the author’s 
own coinage (‘‘... we prefer to see people go 
to hell under their own steam...”’), the 
latter two comprising a similar comment by 


Justice Holmes, twice quoted by Professor 


Spiro with much relish and in identical form. 

The book is also marred by inaccuracies and 
questionable assertions; e.g. p. 95: ‘'. . . Hitler 
lost both the support of the German people 
and the war.” The latter yes—but certainly 
not the former until the loss of the war was 
all but a fait accompli. P. 118: The alleged 
“degree of similarity’? between the functions 
of the British Lord Chancellor and America’s 
Vice-President is as questionable as it is 
tortured. P. 146: The 21st Amendment of the 
U. 8. Constitution was ratified by conventions 
in # of the States (the author mentions only 
the other method of ratifying). P. 117: The last 
British Government to fall on a vote of con- 
fidence was that of Baldwin in 1923. 

But Professor Spiro has made a definite 
contribution to the study of comparative 
government. Arranged in reverse order of pre- 
sumed reader familiarity with them, he de- 
scribes briefly in Part II (after carefully 
explaining his methodology in Part I) the gen- 
eral pattern of constitutional development in 
his eight chosen countries: Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Italy, West Germany, France, Britain, 
Canada, the United States (why not a more 
“unusual” one, viz. India?) under the follow- 
ing five headings: ‘Constitutional History”; 
“Constitutional Structure’ ; “Probleme” (clas- 
sified as “cultural,” “external,” “economie,” 
and “‘constitutional’’); ‘Issues and Politics’; 
and ‘‘Succeas.”’ The criteria developed by the 
author for evaluating the performance of 
constitutional systems are: “‘stability over time, 
adaptability to changes in environment, effi- 
ciency in dealing with problems, and effective- 
ness in gaining acceptance for policies from the 
population.” In Part II, “Political Style,” he 
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analyzes in great detail differences in the 
treatment given to similar ‘‘problems’”’ in the 
politics of the eight lands (e.g. ‘Purposive In- 
terest” ; ‘Violence’; “Ideology”; “Law”; etc.); 
and in Part IV he examines the institutions 
and procedures designed to solve the ‘‘prob- 
lems.” Part V is a comparative analysis of 
“Representation,” including political parties 
and interest groups. In Part VWI, Professor 
Spiro undertakes an evaluation of the central 
question of Political Science, ‘how can politics 
succeed?”?; and in Part VII he ventures to 
apply “lessons for constitution-makers in gen- 
eral, drawn from the experiences of these eight 
constitutional democracies.” This is quite a 
task! In any event, whether or not he has suc- 
ceeded, the author deserves to be commended 
for a pioneering study — Hunry J. ABRAHAM, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Village Japan. By Ricwarp K. BEARDSLEY, 
Joann W. Harr, anD Rosperr E. Wasp. 
(Chicago, Ilinois: University of Chicago 
Press. 1959. Pp. 498. Ilus. $8.75.) 


Village Japan fills two needs in the aca- 
demic world. There can be little disagreement 
with Edwin Reischauer’s encomium found on 
the dust jacket: “The best and most detached 
study of a Japanese social microcosm that has 
ever been produced in a Western language.” 
One wonders only why Reischauer qualified 
his statement, for surely nothing equals it in 
the Japanese language, and nothing in any 
other language comes to mind. Second, Village 
Japan demonstrates that an interdisciplinary 
task force can produce a volume that is not 
only a comprehensive report on the subject 
studied, but also is a smoothly integrated docu- 
ment. The techniques of the study are those 
of the cultural anthropologist; the results 
prove that these techniques may be utilized 
equally well by the political scientist, historian, 
geographer, economist, sociologist, psycholo- 
gist, and by specialists in literature and 
linguistics. The volume justifies the original 
concept of multi-disciplinary research: the 
fragmentation of knowledge by the individual 
discipline that loses sight of the totality of man 
can be overcome by the cooperative efforts of 
the many disciplines. 

The project of studying a Japanese agrarian 
community was undertaken by the University 
of Michigan’s Center for Japanese Studies, 
through the establishment of a field station in 
Okayama City. The buraku of Nuike, 14 kilo- 
meters from the field station, became the com- 
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munity studied. The major part of the data 
was secured by continual observation from 
April 1950 to July 1954. As the book began to 
take form, Niiike was re-visited up to the 
spring of 1957, to check data and to up-date 
the information. Richard Beardsley, anthro- 
pologist, held the primary responsibility for 
the book. He and the two other authors, John 
Hall, historian, and Robert Ward, political 
scientist, undertook the initial and primary 
research, directed and checked the field re- 
search at various other stages of the project, 
and wrote the sections concerned with their 
disciplines. Many other specialists worked out 
of the Okayama City field station from time to 
time, contributing their data to the common 
file. However, their observations in note form 
were placed into manuscript form by the three 
authors functioning as a team. The organiza- 
tional methods utilized to write this book may 
well be studied by other interdisciplinary 
groups to avoid the lack of integration and the 
dominance of one discipline to the detriment 
of the others that have so often characterised 
interdisciplinary written reports. 

A study of this kind raises a central question. 
How does a minute, seven year study of a com- 
munity in all of the phases of the behavior of 
its 130 inhabitants, its 24 households, justify 
itself as a study of Village Japan? The authors 
meet this question squarely and fairly. They 
disclaim any belief that their book ‘will un- 
lock of the secrets of Japanese ‘national char- 
acter.’ ” However, Nike was chosen most 
carefully to prevent its being atypical. It was 
observed meticulously in the belief that 
Japan’s agrarian life is relatively uniform, 
stable, and represents the conservative, tra- 
ditional element of Japan’s culture. More than 
this, the authors do not claim. This is a study 
of Niiike and there are no other Niiike’s. But 
there are some fifty thousand other farming 
communities and if one knows Niiike, as we 
now do, one would find much in those other 
villages that is familiar, little that is not.— 
Pav 8. Dura, University of Oregon. 


Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia. 
Enrrep Br Gmoremn MoTurnan Kann. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1959. Pp. ix, 531, $6.50.) 


Ten years ago Professor Lennox A. Mills 
edited the volume The New World of Southeast 
Asta which remained for some time the most 
valuable survey of that complex area. The 
authors of the country studies had, with few 
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exceptions, extensive prewar experience in the 
respective country, often as government offi- 
cials. It is to the credit of both the Southeast 
Asia Program at Cornell University and the 
Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Pro- 
gram that a new volume on Southeast Asia 
could be published in which each chapter is 
written by a young scholar trained as an area 
specialist within the last decade, yet suffi- 
ciently experienced and mature to give bal- 
anced and reliable treatment to the complex 
problems of one Southeast Asian country. 
Although several other survey volumes on 
Southeast Asia have been published recently, 
none can be placed in the same category with 


` the two mentioned above as deserving to be 


considered, at least for teaching purposes, the 
standard text of its day. For several years 
those of us who taught undergraduate courses 
on Southeast Asia had to develop reading lists 
based primarily on monographic and article 
material too lengthy, complex and specialized 
for the purpose to which it had to be put. The 
volume edited by Professor Kahin fills a gap 
that was obvious to all political scientista in- 
terested in Southeast Asia. 

The volume lacks a comparative, generaliz- 
ing chapter. It is interesting to note that this 
was the result of Professor Kahin’s considerate 
opinion. He writes in the preface: 


There is now rather widespread agreement that the study 
of government and politics of Western states haa reached a 
level making possible an appreciable amount of seholarly 
comparison and some generalizations based thereon. Al- 
though there are those who are impatient to do the mame 
with such countries aa are covered in this book, we have 
come to the conclusion in preparing the volume that, be- 
cause of insufficient fundamental monographis material, an 
attempt at this stags to form broad generalisations about 
the political systems of the states of Southeast Asia would be 
pramature, 


Professor Kahin, Professor Lucian W. Pye 
and the present reviewer were associated for 
several years in a collective effort to further 
the comparative study of government and 
politics in non-Western countries, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Comparative 
Politica of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. The fact that opposed conclusions have 
been reached about the central question of 
whether comparison is possible in an area such 
as Southeast Asia is significant. Professor Pye 
has written an excellent comparative essay on 
Southeast Asia for a volume to be published 
this spring. The present reviewer has tried 
broad generalisations in a study of ‘United 
States Foreign Policy in Asia” written for the 
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United States Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, treating the area as a whole in examin- 
ing policy issues. Can this methodological di- 
vergence be reconciled by the sheer accumula- 
tion of additional monographic research, or will 
this have to wait until major theoretical break- 
throughs take place, compelling to all of us? 

The six studies assombled in this book prove 
nevertheless that substantial advances are 
taking place in the study of politics in non- 
Western countries. Most of the authors have 
done intensive field work in the country on 
which they write, after receiving graduate 
training in modern political science. The leaven 
of the inter-disciplinary approach which has 
increasingly gained acceptance in recent years 
shows results in these studies, sensitive to 
cultural, social, and economic factors. History 
as a determinant of the present is given its 
due. Primary sources are utilized extensively, 
including—which is most heartening—sources 
in the vernacular of the respective country. 
The authors did not only compile data, but 
created data through direct observations. As 
all the authors have been Professor Kahin’s 
students it is difficult to decide to what extent 
the clarity of the text reflects their individual 
merits as authors or that of their teacher and 
editor. The same consideration applies even 
more to the judicious and balanced interpreta- 
tion of events and situations. There is-little 
in the treatment given to the various countries 
with which an informed person can take excep- 
tion. The only noticeable dissonance is perhaps 
found in the treatment of South Vietnam, 
which conveys an impression of irritation with 
developments in that country that might be 
justified but, if so, would be equally warranted 
with regard to other countries which are dis- 
cussed with greater equanimity. 

Heresies of detail are almost completely 
absent and the list of suggested reading ap- 
pended to each country study reliable and up- 
to-date. Among the younger generation of 
Southeast Asia area experts David A. Wilson, 
as author of the study on Thailand, Joseph 
Silverstein, who wrote the part on Burma, 
Herbert Feith, with his excellent treatment of 
Indonesia, J. Norman Palmer, contributing 
the study on Malaya, Wells C. Klein and 
Marjorie Weiner, jointly responsible for the 
part on Vietnam and David Wurfel, whose 
study of the Philippines goes further than the 
others in providing some comparative perspec- 
tive, are scholars from whom one can expect 
in the future important contributions, judging 
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by the standards of the present volume. 

There is of course some uneveness in analytic 
depth as well as in style. The authora vary 
also in their treatment of the most challenging 
part of their studies, that of political process 
in the respective country. In some cases the 
unique characteristics of the respective coun- 
try’s political process have been grasped by 
the author and effectively communicated to 
the reader. In some other instances that part of 
the study does not go much beyond the more 
traditional description of the institutional 
framework of politics, in which constitutional 
provisions were given more attention than the 
way the process operates in reality. But on 
balance the volume is certainly more sophisti- 
cated than the one edited by Professor Mills 
ten years ago. While Government and Politics 
of Southeast Asia is not likely to sell as many - 
copies as The Ugly American and Professor 
Kahin is not likely to be approached concern- 
ing movie rights, those interested in South- 
east Asia will find it more profitable reading.— 
Gury J. Pauxer, Universtiy of California, 
Berkeley. 


European Politics in Southern Rhodesia. BY 
Coin Leys. Oxford University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xi, 323. 


In the rapidly changing pattern of Africa, 
developmenta within the Federation of Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland may well play a decisive 
role. If racial partnership were genuinely es- 
tablished, the Federation might form the 
nucleus of a “third force’ between white- 
dominated South Africa and African-run West 
Africa. If partnership remains merely a term 
with little or no concrete realization, white- 
and black-dominated states will ultimately 
confront each other in southern Africa. 

Of more than local importance, therefore, is 
Colin Leys’ excellent analysis of European 
politics in Southern Rhodesia, the key area 
within the Federation. Skilfully he describes 
the insulated character of European life, pro- 
tected by law and convention against challenge 
by the majority Africans, and the relative 
homogeneity of the European community, 
which has spared it the racial and political divi- 
sions so obvious in South Africa. Out of these 
factors has arise & unique political situation 
which Mr. Leys calls a type of one-party sys- 
tem since the government and the opposition 
party have always displayed the same charac- 
teristicaregardiess of changing designations and 
personnel. Genuine alternation of parties in 
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office has not taken place, he points out, be- 
cause the white settler group with its de facto 
monopoly of political power has common eco- 
nomic interests, while the real opposition, the 
Africans, has had no effective influence within 
the constitutional system. 

Two factors which might affect the strik- 
ingly stable political pattern of the past are 
economic expansion, stimulated by the de- 
velopment of electrical power at the Kariba 
dam, and the growth of African nationalism. 
So far the latter has been contained, in part by 
force as with the banning of the African Na- 
tional Congress early in 1959 under Emergency 
regulations. But Garfield Todd’s Central Afri- 
can Party, with its open appeal for African 
support, provides a new factor which might 
crack the established political order in South- 
ern Rhodesia, particularly if broadening eco- 
nomic opportunities lessen the pressures for 
European security which arose from limited 
resources and crested the protective apparatus 
managing Rhodesian life. 

Whatever happens in Rhodesia, Mr. Leys’ 
book will remain essential reading. No one else 
has dealt so comprehensively with the Rho- 
desian scene, or exhibited so much insight into 
its basic characteristics. While the first part of 
the work sometimes appears overloaded with 
facts and statistics, often presented in the form 
of graphs, they underpin the absorbing sections 
on politics which follow. Though one may dis- 
agree with some of Mr. Leys’ personal judg- 
ments on Rhodesian attitudes and future 
trends, his penetrating analysis of a highly 
complicated situation is significant not only 
for those interested in Africa but also for all 
students of the political process.—Gwsnbo- 
LEN M. Cartur, Smith College. 


The State and Economic Growth, Papere on a 
Conference held on October 11-13, 1956, 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Economic Growth. Epirsp BY Huan G. 
AITKEN (Social Science Research Council, 
New York 1959. Pp. x, 389. $3.75.) 


‘This is a symposium consisting of thirteen 
research monographs edited by Hugh J. 
Aitken, who also contributed an article on the 
Canadian experience. Approximately a dozen 
countries were selected for special study on the 
basis of a schema previously devised by an- 
other contributor to the present volume, Bert 
F. Hoselits. The schema was outlined to the 
various athors who were asked to consider it 
as a selective and organizing device in prepar- 
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ing their material. In this way the Committee 
hoped to secure some unity of treatment 
while allowing adequate scope for comparative 
analysis. The characteristics of the schema 
used are briefly stated in the study: 

... the countries dealt with were classified in terms of three 
criteria: whether economic growth had been principally sx- 
panstonta, through exploitation of unutilised resources, or 
inirinste, through more intensive utilisation of resources sl- 
ready in use; whether the economy was essantially self-con- 
tained and hence dominant, or highly dependent on foreign 
markets and resources and hence nondominant or satellite; 
and whether economic growth was aulonomous'as a result of 
decisions by private agencloa in pursuit of private goala, or 
induced ag a result of decisions by the same agencies that 
made political decisions. It was further assumed that a 
country’s position on any one of the three continua was inde- 
pendant of its position on each of the other two, so that eight 
types of growth were possible: (1) expansionist, dominant, 
autonomous; (2) expansionist, dominant, induced; (8) ex- 
pansionist, nondominant, autonomous; (4) erpansionist, 
nondominant, induced; (5) intrinsic, dominant, autono- 
mous; (6) intrinsic, dominant, induced; (7) intrinsic, non- 
dominant, autonomous; (8) intrinsic, nondominant, in- 
duced, 

It is impossible here to discuss the selection 
of caso examples of economic development, to 
comment adequately on individual papers, or 
to consider the factors which appear and re- 
appear in growth situations. Each paper is a 
scholarly contribution by a person obviously 
well informed about a particular country. The 
material is ably summarised in an interpreta- 
tive chapter prepared by Joseph J. Spengler. 
Equally as interesting as the material itself 
is the use of the schema previously described 
in the coordinated group research effort. On 
the whole the schema probably added some- 
thing to the usefulness of the collected papers, 
and its employment here seems to mark prog- 
ress toward understanding the causes of and 
obstacles to economic growth. Nevertheless, 
as the Chairman of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Growth says in the Foreword, the con- 
tents of the volume make it clear that an ade- 
quate basis for empirical study of the influance 
of the state on economic growth is not yet 
established —-LawzEnos L. Duniscs, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 


Soctalism in Southern Asia. By Saunt Ross. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. 278. $4.50.) 


The Commonwealth Economy in Southeast Asia. 
By T. H. Sircock. (Durham: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. xvii, 259. 
$4.00.) : 

Two Englishmen, an economist and a politi- 
cal scientist, examine the area of former 
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British rule in Asia and arrive at certain con- 
clusions based upon their professional, na- 
tional, and personal predilections. Both of 
them see unifying factors in South and South- 
east Àsia as well as the outstanding differences. 
The impact of British colonial rule is analyzed. 
Most importantly, both agree on the inade- 
quacy of Western ideologies and institutions, 
capitalist or socialist in the Asian cultural 
context. Indigenous ideals and solutions are 
needed for Asia’s problems. 

However, here the similarity ends. Rose 
examines socialism as an ideology, and or- 
ganized political force in Southern Asia, point- 
ing out that at least six national governments 
in the region describe themselves as ‘‘socialist’’ 
in countries embracing the majority popula- 
tion of the region and the real problem is to 
distinguish between competing socialist par- 
ties. By South Asia, he means South and 
Southeast Asia from Pakistan to Indonesia. 
Silcock, on the other hand, confines his study 
to the Southeast Asia areas of Malaya, Sings- 
pore, Hong Kong, Sarawak, Brunai and North 
Borneo, with great emphasis on the first. Un- 
like Rose he tends to emphasize regional dis- 
similarity rather than affinity. But this is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that he is examining 
the actual framework of economic institutions 
in close relationship to historic social and 
political realities. Rose treats the socialist 
parties and ideologies of the area on a descrip- 
tive, country-by-country basis, whereas Sil- 
cock is more interpretative and analytical, 
following a functional rather than a country 
approach to his subject. 

Rose tends to underestimate the forces of 
traditionalism and creative innovation at work 
in this area and therefore is able to conclude 
that the differences between Asian and West- 
ern Socialism can be reduced to mere questions 
of “tempo” over such questions as the rate of 
colonial liberation and industrialization and 
that the former has greatly moved in the direc- 
tion of Western socialism. This conclusion 
however, must seem doubtful even to the au- 
thor, for in a latter part of the book he indi- 
cates the primary importance of the charis- 
matic leader to Asian socialism, points to the 
acute problem of peasantry, and reveals recent 


Asian socialist doubts about the all important 


role of the State as a means, and their new 
found appreciation of the need for decentrali- 
zation and local autonomy. Moreover, he is 
willing to acknowledge the force of the chal- 
lenge made by the Indian Socialist leader, 
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Jayaprahash Narayan, for Asian socialists to 
adapt egalitarian Western socialist principles 
to Asian realities, through abandonment of 
class conflict, urban-oriented industrialization 
and the struggle for future control of State 
power (either by violent or parliamentary 
means) in favor of a morally-motivated, rural- 
directed mass movement aimed at “human re- 
construction” in the living present. 

Silcock is consistently doubtful concerning 
the utility of British colonial institutions for 
economic and social development. He rejects 
most of these as obstacles to future economic 
and political growth. In some telling para- 
graphs, he sharply criticizes British colonial 
rule for sacrificing Southeast Asian economic 
development to maintain obsolete irrelevant 
political superstructures and for ignoring the 
advantages of indigenous techniques of trade, 
credit, and capital formation, such as those de- 
veloped by Chinese merchants in Southeast 
Asia. He believes the primary obstacle to eco- 
nomic development in Malaya and surround- 
ing areas are non-economic in character. For 
example, he tellingly points to the too limited 
range, quantity and unsatisfactory quality of 
education for Asians, and points out that the 
British ad hoc political development envis- 
aged training Asians for colonial type jobs 
performed by Europeans when they should 
have been searching for more suitable methods 
of training Asians to operate modern business 
and political institutions in an Asian cultural 
setting. He attacks existing economic institu- 
tions as inappropriate to local economies, and 
concludes that the character of the State and 
economy will be considerably modified as 
Asians take over from Europeans.—-THomas 
A. Rusca, Los Angeles Siate College. 


Government and Politics in Pakistan. By 
MusHTraq AHMAD. (Karachi: Pakistan Pub- 
lishing House. 1959. Pp. x, 265. $5.00.) 


The Deputy Commissioner: A Study in Public 
Admintstration. By A. H. Asuaas. (Lahore: 
Panjab University Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 58. 
$1.50.) 


These two books by Pakistani scholars go a 
long way in helping to understand their coun- 
try’s politics and administration, Ahmad’s 
work is not a treatise on constitution and gov- 
ernment, but a critical review and interpreta- 
tion of the political events in Pakistan since in- 
dependence. Although the author deals with 
the roles of the heads of the State, the Prime 
Ministers and the Cabinets, the activities of 


— 
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the parliament and the political parties, the 
corruption in the civil service, the description 
lacks background information. For example, it 
is unclear when and why authority passed from 
one hand to the other, parliamentary control 
over the executive slackened, elections did not 
take place or were ignored, The primary pur- 
pose of the author is to bring to the fore the 
factors responsible for mismanagement, and to 
expose the ineptness of the past leaders in han- 
dling the affairs of the State. Ahmad’s analysis 
shows that leadership being on the wane, 
government incessantly became unstable and 
corrupt. Civil servants, both at the center and 
the districts, became the catspaw of the ruling 
political groups and party leaders, serving the 
interests of the upper classes and ignoring the 


. lot of the common man. Political parties 


emerged as a result of dissensions between per- 
sonalities rather than on ideological grounds. 
The last chapter deals with the new adminis- 
tion which came into power in October 1968. 
Ahmad considers that the new regime of 
General Ayub Khan, in a short period, hag 
shown exemplary restraint in the exercise of 
state power, and initiated various economic 
and social reforms, This government, unlike 
its predecessors, has the germs in which 
democracy will have “much better prospects 
of success,” 

While Ahmad deals with personalities and 
politics at the center, A. H. Aslam’s pamphlet 
The Depuiy Commissioner is of a more funda- 
mental nature, a brief study of the administra- 
tive problems of a district. Since there is no 
parallel of the office of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the United States, whose unique 
position may bewilder any outsider unac- 
quainted with the system of administration 
prevalent in Pakistan (as well as India) on the 
local level, it may be in order to briefly explain 
the nature and importance of this office. 

The unit of administration in Pakistan is a 
district (division of a province or state), whose 
administrative head is a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, A district is divided into more than two 
tehsils, each tehsil compromising about a 
hundred villages, including towns and town- 
ships. A Deputy Commissioner is assisted by 
the heads of tehsils, the tehsildars, who are en- 
trusted with similar but lesser powers; and 
touring officials (sub-divisional officers), and 
non-touring executive assistanta. (In certain 
parts of India where the tehsildara have more 
power than in Pakistan, perhaps it would be 
more appropriate to cali the tehsil rather than 
the district aa the unit of administration.) The 
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duties of the Deputy Commissioner are varied 
and numerous. He is the head of the executive 
and the judiciary; the collector of revenues; the 
chief of municipality; the custodian of govern- 
ment and public property; the co-ordinator of 
the diversified branches of government, e.g., 
agriculture, medicine, public works; and, the 
one official solely responsible for the mainte- 
nance of peace and prosperity of the district. 

Aslam offers a critical survey of the office of 
the Deputy Commissioner, with useful sug- 
gestions for improvement. The author also 
briefly describes the origin and evolution of 
this office. Aslam, like Ahmad, is unhappy over 
the present role of the Pakistan Civil Service: 
“The common man in some instances has the 
feeling that the official is his tyrant rather 
than his benefactor.” (p. 37). He is of the 
opinion that administration has slackened 
since partition: office work has increased; 
politicians are exerting undue pressures upon 
civil servants to gain favors; the feeling of in- 
security has undermined the local influence of 
the Deputy Commissioner; and the salaries are 
so meagre as to create a temptation for corrup- 
tion. The pamphlet is an important study in 
public administration but by no means the 
last word on the office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. It does not describe the practical 
aspects of district administration, e.g., prob- 
lems concerning land tenure, collection of 
revenues, organization of tehsils. Some of the 
suggestions, e.g., touring of every village by 
the Deputy Commissioner (which should fall 
more in the realm of the tehsildar), may be dis- 
putable. Nevertheless, the publication is an 
excellent introduction to a unique system of 
administration successfully practised in the 
Indian sub-continent for centuries, and should 
be read with interest not only in Pakistan but 
in other countries of South Asia. 

Both publications give a deep insight into 
the administrative and political problems 
faced by Pakistan, and offer an objective 
criticism of the governmental machinery. Both 
are nearly harmonious in their conclusions on 
administrative problems. Each is a valuable 
contribution in its own right, and should be 
useful to specialists in Asian politics and gov- 
ernment.—K. D. Mataun, The George Wash- 
tngton University. 


Die Ratebewegung in Russland 1905-1981. 
Studien sur Geschichte Osteuropas, No. 5. 
By OSKAR ANWEruBR. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
1958. Pp. ix, 344.) 


Political scientists who wrestle with the 
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problem of seeing the ideals of democracy in- 
stitutionalized in a practical form of govern~ 
ment tend to accept constitutional government 
as we know it in the Western world as that 
form which comes closest to fulfilling the 
ideals. Occasionally, however, some have as- 
serted that our century, if not preceding ones, 
has developed an alternative to constitutional 
government which is equally if not more true 
to democratic principles. That alternative is 
given by the institution of the soviet, or council. 

Claims of this sort are made not only by the 
ideologists of the bolshevik regime, but also 
by some of its stanchest opponents. To be sure, 
Lenin claimed in 1917 that government by 
soviets was a higher and better form of 
democracy; that it was the first form of gov- 
ernment which was truly of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. Contrary to pres- 
ent-day Soviet doctrine, the bolshevik leader 
did not always think so highly of the institu- 
tion of soviets. His attitude prior to 1917 was 
marked by attitudes ranging from blazing 
hostitility to grudging acceptance of the 
workers’ councils as temporary useful tools of 
the Party. Nor did Lenin’s enthusiasm for the 
soviet form of government last much longer 
than the montha of revolution. On ‘the con- 
trary, soon after the bolshevik seizure of power 
a conflict developed between the Communist 
Party and the soviets, which found dramatic 
expression in the Kronstadt revolt of 1921. 

At Kronstadt, soviet government came to 
be seen as a democratic alternative to bol- 
shevik dictatorship; and the experience of 
Kronstadt thus serves to support the belief in 
this form of government. While the author of 
the volume under the review refrains from dis- 
cussing the problem of fitting the soviets into 
pre-socialist’ political theories, a task which 
might have yielded interesting information, he 
does refer to those historians who regard revo- 
lutionary councils as a recurrent form that has 
played its role in many previous revolutions— 
French, American, English, Swiss, and even 
Roman. Most recently, the spontaneous for- 
mation of revolutionary workers’ councils in 
the anti-communist revolts of Poland and 
Hungary hag revived such theorizing. Among 
others Hannah Arendt, in an article on the 
Hungarian events, has identified herself with 
the view that workers’ councils constitute a 
meaningful alternative to constitutional gov- 
ernment for communist countries seeking to 
incorporate democratic ideals. 

Anweiler’s scholarly study puts such theories 
into their proper perspective by giving a care~ 
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ful and, as much as possible, exhaustive history 
of Russian soviets, their actual formation, 
their influence on the theories of all the revo- 
lutionary leaders, and the role they played in 
the revolutions of 1905 and 1917. Some of the 
conclusion his book yields might be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The soviets were not easily compatible 
with Lenist ideas, On the contrary, in & 
number of ways they were antithetical to 
them. They were therefore absorbed and 
adapted only after a good deal of resist- 
ance, and even afterwards there was no 
lack of ambiguity in the bolshevik posi- 
tion. There were, on the one hand, 
Lenin’s glowing visions of the soviet state 
which was to fulfill the dubious promises 
which he and Marx had attributed to the 
Paris Commune of 1871. On the other 
hand, this was modified by a strictly 
pragmatic view which saw in the soviets 
no more than an expedient means for 
seizing power, 

2. Anweiler shows the peculiar circum- 
stances which gave rise to the Russian 
soviets and made them popular. Those 
who expect other revolutions to develop 
this form of organization or who think 
they can discover it in bygone revolutions 
should be aware of these peculiarities, 
which include not only traditions of co- 
operation such as prevailed among the 
Russian peasantry, but also the absence 
of any organizational structure in Rus- 
sian society, especially among the work- 
ing class, where trade unions, political 
parties, or other organizations hardly 
existed at the time the first soviets were 
formed. 

3. Most important, the author demonstrates 
the unsuitability of soviets as organiza- 
tions of stable democratic government, at 
least in societies marked by social differ- 
entation and group conflict. In Russia, 
for one thing, the soviets, despite their 
undeniable democratic traits, proved in 
effect to be convenient pathbreakers for 
bolshevik rule. The Russian soviets thus 
destroyed themselves, in all but formal 
fashion, and it seems unlikely that they 
could have done otherwise. 


Anweiler’s study is based on an impressive 
knowledge of Soviet and Western sources. It is 
carefully annotated and will inspire further re- 
search in this highly interesting field. It is a 
valuable addition to the growing literature 
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dealing with the history of Soviet political in- 
stitutions in a thoroughly scholarly fashion.— 
ALFRED G. Meyer, Michigan State University. 


Elections and Party Management. By HAROLD 
Joun Hannam. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1959. 125 galleys. 
$12.00.) 


This excellent study is neither a “how to do 
it” manual, nor does it apply to the United 
States. It covers a phase of British party his- 
tory from 1867 through 1885, a period during 
which British parties took on many of the 
characteristics by which we know them today. 
For the political scientist, Professor Hanham’s 
work will prove most useful. It represents a 
tremendous amount of research, is well or- 
ganized and written, and is spiced throughout 
with illustrative problems of the ordinary and 
extraordinary politicians of the time. 

The first part deals with the different types 
of constituencies, and the early stages of 
evolution of the Conservative and Liberal 
parties. This is followed by a section on cam- 
paigning, registration and canvassing tech- 
niques, campaign finance, and corruption. Part 
III traces the development of the central party 
organizations and party finance. 

Some of the significant themes which are 
dealt with are: (1) rise of the big industrial 
towns with masses of working-class electors in 
contrast to the old political world of counties 
and small towns; (2) emergence of the out- 
lines of a two-party system with the first clear- 
cut appeals to electors to put one party or the 
other in power; (3) emergence of the party 
agent as a professional to gradually start to 
replace solicitors who had been generally iden- 
tified with paid canvassing, corrupt practices, 
high fees, and “indifferent service’; and (4) 
considerable purification of elections through 
corrupt practices and ballot legislation, and 
disfranchisement of corrupt constituencies, 

In a sense, it might be said that Mr. Han- 
ham is trying to do for a 20-year period in 
British political parties what the late Leonard 
White did in his studies of earlier periods of 
public administration in the United Statas. 
Though the difficulties in this type of research 
are many, certainly one of the major ones is 
to find and utilize materials from the earlier 
period in such a way that light is thrown on 
what we today regard as the important and 
meaningful problems in the field. This Mr. 
Hanham does very well, from the way he goes 
about analysing campaign and party finance 
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to the manner in which constituencies are 
classified and compared. 

The reviewer's major criticism of the book 
is ita abrupt ending—abrupt, perhaps, because 
it still seemed that there was another function 
which could be performed and here was the 
place where the author might have been ex- 
pected to doit. Throughout, the book gives the 
reader historical insights which help improve 
his understanding of contemporary British 
political parties. Some of these things are spe- 
cifically pointed out, and others are there at 
least by implication. But nowhere are the ma- 
jor and minor themes all pulled together and 
systematically related to one another and to 
the present. For the American audience, an 
additional chapter might well have served a 
useful purpose.—Ivan Hinppraxur, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


Neutralism and Natsonalism in France: A Case 
Study. By Joun T. Marcus. (New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1958. Pp. 207. $4.50.) - 


Professor Marcus calls this well documented 
little book a “case-study.” It is, however, 
much more than that; it is at least a partial 
analysis of the twilight world of French na- 
tional consciousness. Completed before the 
events of May 13 in Algiers and General de 
Gaulle’s subsequent accession to power, this 
volume helps to explain the ready acquiesence 
of the French public to the “new experiment,” 
and its rapid adjustment to changed condi- 
tions. 

The author uses the defeat of the EDC pro- 
posal by the National Assembly in 1954 as the 
turning point in the development of a neu- 
tralist-nationalist ethic in France. He quite 
correctly describes the pressures (largely jour- 
nalistic), which had been building before that 
time, as more anti-American than pro-Soviet. 
It was precisely this aspect of neutralism which 
made possible the alliance between non-Com- 
munist of the left and traditional nationalists 
of the right. The evolution of ‘“‘Gaullism” as a 
complex of attitudes synthesizing the dis- 
parate, Réststance-inapired yearnings for in- 
ternal social and economic reforms with cloudy 
visions of a France restored to international 
grandeur is sketched in an absorbing chapter. 
Professor Marcus happily does not fail to 
recognize that the break-up of the original 
Gaullist movement, the RPF, made possible 
the establishment of a truer Gaullism with a 
strong popular base by eliminating the excess 
baggage of political opportunism. 
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In his treatment of Gaullism the author has 
shed some light on this little understood 
phenomenon: why it is more a mystique than a 
movement; why its present institutional form, 
the UNR, contains too many internal contra- 
dictions to be assured a long life. The UNR, 
(as did the Hallement), draws its inspiration 
from what Professor Marcus calls a “national 
sentiment which feels itself under no obliga- 
tion to mest civic responsibilities that are iden- 
tified not with the nation, but with the re- 
gime.” It will be interesting to observe whether 
those who did so much to discredit and destroy 
the existing regime in May 1958 can long en- 
dure partnership with the traditional but more 
moderate rightists constituting the bulk of the 
UNR’s cadres, and whether the most recent 
form of Gaullism will eventually come in- 
creasingly to lean on its small left-wing ele- 
ments—as did the RPF in its post schism 
period, 

The thesis of this volume, that a nationalist 
imperative to loosen France from its subsidiary 
role under United States tutelage meshed with 
a corresponding urge for reforma of the French 
social and economic system, is both useful and 
probably accurate. What is not fully explained 
here, however, is the diminished role of effec- 
tive neutralism in the ultimate symbiosis. The 
happy dream of early proponents of neutralism 
was that France, beholden to neither camp in 
the Cold War, should serve as a “bridge” be- 
tween East and West. Today this remains the 
theme only of those few who have stood apart 
- from—and to the left of—the “new experi- 
ment.” The pro-Western position of de Gaulle, 
if not his pro-Americanism, ia unassailably 
firm. When all is said and done, however, this 
is not a serious weakness in the book. Perhaps 
one day Mr. Marcus will consider the point if 
he undertakes, (as I hope he will) a study of 
the second coming of de Gaulle. 

One indication of where the author may turn 
jn the interim is contained in an all together 
too short final chapter which suggests the de- 
velopment of parallel neutralist-nationalist 
ethics in Britain and West Germany. The evi- 
dence offered is tantalizing but hardly decisive. 
Mr. Marcus should be encouraged to exploit 
these openings further. As it is, he has written 
a book which certainly is essential reading for 
anyone who seeks insights to the political neu- 
rosis and the probable behaviour of present 
day France.—E. D. Goprrey, Washington, 
D, C. 
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Le Front Populaire et Les Elections de 1986. By 
GroRGES Dupnox. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1959. Pp. 183.) 


This study of the last election of the Third 
Republic, by Georges Dupeux, of the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux, follows in the tradition es- 
tablished by the late André Siegfried and de- 
veloped by François Goguel. In the first part 
of the book, which contains a particularly 
valuable account of the chronology of the de- 
pression in France, its incidence on various 
social groups, and the lag between the recovery 
(before the election) and public awareness of 
the recovery, M. Dupeux describes the back- 
ground of the election and the formation of the 
Popular Front. In the second part, he discusses 
the campaign and analyzes the results of the 
two ballots. Clarity is enhanced_by the use of 
four scatter-diagrams which, along with six of 
the dozen maps the book contains, are of large 
format and come in a separate envelope. 
Lastly, with the aid of maps, the author tests 
correlations between electoral and social geog- 
raphy. M. Dupeux is aware of the limitations 
of this method of determining the composition 
of the parties’ electorates and he indicates his 
preference for the opinion survey, but no such 
data is available for 1936. 

The book’s most interesting finding concerns 
the shift in votes for the Popular Front be- 
tween the first and second ballots. In the dis- 
tricts where the poorly placed Popular Front 
candidates withdrew in favor of the leading 
one, the Popular Front lost 250,000 votes, the 
loss being greatest where the leading candidate 
was a Communist, least where he was a Radi- 
cal. M. Dupeux deduces the hypothesis that 
some Radical voters became frightened at the 
extent of the Popular Front’s success on the 
firat ballot and deserted it at the second, even 
where the leading candidate was a Radical. On 
this hypothesis, he argues that the behavior 
of the Radical voters at the second ballot pre- 
saged from the start the withdrawal of the 
Radical party from the Popular Front ma- 
jority. I wish that M. Dupeux had probed this 
question further. Was the loss of votes for each 
kind of Popular Front candidate generalized 
or localized? Did the Radicals who won on 
diminished totals later behave any differently 
from those who held the first-ballot vote? I 
wish also that M. Dupeux had told us more 
about the situation of the Radicals who op- 
posed the Popular Front. The Radicals are 
still a great unknown, and we need all the in- 
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formation about them that we can get.—-Roy 
Preca, University of Michigan. 


The Italian Socialist Movement: Origins (1860- 
1888). By Rıcuagd HosTETTER. (Princeton, 
N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
1958. Pp. xii, 444. $6.50.) 


This is the first installment of a projected 
three-volume history of Italian socialism. The 
present volume deals with the confused be- 
ginnings of the socialist movement during the 
the first twenty years of Italy's existence as a 
unified nation. Attention is focused. on the 
ideological battles between Mazzini, Bakunin, 
and Marx-Engela. An excellent account is 
given of the gradual waning of Maszini’s in- 
fluence over the Italian left. The centerpiece of 
the book is concerned with the perennially 
fascinating subject of Bakunin in Italy. Dr. 
Hostetter describea how the incredible Russian, 
at times a shrewd propagandist, managed to 
gain control of the Italian section of the First 
International, only to lose it by sponsoring ill- 
conceived attempts at violent social revolution. 
During the decade of the 1880s Italian so- 
cialism began to abandon the Bakuninist pro- 
. gram in favor of the more modest but less 
hazardous path of piecemeal social reform via 
constitutional means. But the movement 
emerged from its formative pericd in a state of 
acute ideological confusion, “saddled... 
with a schizoid program” formulated by An- 
drea Costa, who could not make up his mind 
on the issue of revolution or evolution. The 
author concludes that the seeds of the schisms 
which were subsequently to be so disastrous 
for Italian socialism were sown in its early his- 
tory. 

This work is written with care and in a style 
noteworthy for its forcefulness and clarity, 
but, despite its mammoth size, it should not 
be mistaken for a definitive treatment of its 
subject. By his awn admission, the author has 
relied mainly on secondary sources, supple- 
menting published monographs only where 
they do not exist or where they “differ appre- 
ciably in their conclusions.” There is no evi- 
dence in his research apparatus that he has 
worked with available unpublished records 
and documents. In this respect, the book suf- 
fers in comparison with Professor Aldo 
Romano’s Storta del movimento socialista tn 
Italia (three volumes published in 1954, six ad- 
ditional ones planned), which is likely to re 
main the definitive study of Italian socialism 
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for some time to come. With these facts in 
mind, it seems difficult to justify the kind of 
multi-volumed work which Dr. Hostetter is 
engaged in producing. 

This reviewer cannot help but believe that, 
in the interest of the economy of scholarly 
resources, Dr. Hostetter might have more 
profitably employed his considerable talents 
by engaging in research in an ares less inten- 
sively cultivated by able Italian historians. 
Romano, it is true, needs some correcting, for 
he sees his history too much through the 
glasses of Karl Marx. And yet, taken cum grano 
salis, his history is still reliable, as Mr. Hostet- 
ter himself attests by the countless occasions 
on which he cites the Italian as his principal, 
or even sole, authority. Furthermore, Mr. 
Hostetter himself is not without his presup- 
positions. As Hegel would remind us: “Even 
the... historian who perhaps believes.... 
that he is merely receptive, merely surrender- 
ing himself to his data, is not passive in his 
thinking. He brings his categories with him and 
sees his data through them.” It is, therefore, 
regrettable that, while calling into question 
Romano’s “canons of historiography,” our 
author remains go inarticulate about his own. 
— Dante Germino, Wellesley College. 


The Soviet Regime: Communism in Practice. By 
W. W. Koussi (Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. 524. $8.00 Trade, $6.00 
Text.) 


This is the third, somewhat abridged edition 
of a work that originally appeared in 1954. 
Professor Kulski hopea that knowledge of 
Russian reality “provides the answer to those 
who hesitate between political democracy and 
the Soviet regime.” The younger generation in 
particular, he comments, ‘should avoid the 
pitfall of believing that a better world is being 
built in the Soviet Union.” The author makes 
extensive use of Soviet materials in drawing up 
a comprehensive indictment of the Communist 
system. The detailed criticism is trenchant and 
persuasive. However, the reader may well 
wonder whether the Soviet regime viewed as a 
whole might not have certain advantages or 
attractions, unmentioned in this book, which 
account for its place of prominence in the world. 
In a final chapter Profesor Kulski concedes 
that several reforms have taken place since 
Stalin’s death, but concludes that the regime 
is basically the same. 


y 
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Die Arbeiterbewegung im Walhelminischen 
Reich: Die Sozialdemokratische Pariei und 
Dte Freien Gewerkschaften 1890-1900. By 
GERHARD A. Rivrer (Berlin-Dahlem: Col- 
loquium Verlag. 1959. Pp. 256. 18 DM.) 


This careful, scholarly, somewhat partisan 
study of the German workers’ movement in the 
last decade of the 19th century brings to the 
reader much interesting material. It was in 
this ten year span that the Socialist Party 
moved from its position as something of a 
State within a State to a position fitted into 
the cultural and political pattern of the Ger- 
man nation. Dr. Ritter gives credit to the 
Socialist representatives in the various Land- 
tages for being ahead of their colleagues in the 
Reichstag in understanding that reform and 
not utopianism was the best road to practical 
political success. In some regions, of course, the 
Socialists couldn’t get much of a toehold 
(Uberall dringt Bildung durch, nur noch nicht 
in Mecklenburg!) and the author intelligently 
points up the problems faced in trying to win 
over the peasants and make significant in- 
roads into the Catholic trade unions. AH in all, 
however, Dr. Ritter has done a good job in 
documenting and analyzing a lively period in 
the history of German Socialism.— MILTON 
CoLvIN. 


Recht und Organtsaiton der Parlamente. Hrsg. 
tm Auftrage der Interparlameniarischen Ar- 
bettsgemeinschaft. Comp. By W. BURHENNE. 
(Bielefeld, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1958. One 
vol., looseleaf.) 


The West German Interparliamentary 
Working Group, with headquarters at Bonn, 
representing the collective interests of the 
Federal Parliament and of the State Parlia- 
ments, has been publishing since October, 1957, 
the weekly Parlamentsspiegel, and has now 
prepared a basic handbook covering these par- 
lgiments in one volume. It includes the con- 
stitutions of the Federal Republic and of the 
States, the rules of procedure for each parlia- 
ment, the electoral laws for each jurisdiction, 
the membership of each body, the political 
party representation in each body, etc. The 
statutes and rules of the Working Group are 
also included. There is provision for various 
additional sections, to include among other 
things a section on the history of each body. 
The handbook is concluded by ‘a considerable 
bibliography pertinent to the points covered. 
—(J.B.C.) 
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Islamic Law tn the Modern World. By J. N. D. 
ANDERSON. (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 100. $2.75.) 


This slender volume makes available to a 
wider audience the lectures by J. N. D. Ander- 
son at the School of Law of New York Univer- 
sity in 1958. The author, a professor of Oriental 
Law at the University of London, is primarily 
concerned with the way in which a theoreti- 
cally divine and immutable law governing the 
whole range of human conduct has been 
adapted to changing social conditions. He de- 
scribes some of the “ingenious devices” by 
means of which large parts of the Shari‘a 
(classical Muslim law) have been replaced by 
more advanced Western codes. The slow proc- 


_ ess of modernization is pungently illustrated 


by separate chapters on the Islamic law of 
marriage and divorce, and inheritance. In 
justifying the new Tunisian Law of Personal 
Statute, President Bourguiba went further 
than most Muslim leaders in stating frankly 
that, “ideas which were valid in the past, today 
offend the human spirit—such as polygamy, 
divorce as the law now stands, and all the 
problems to which these give rise in modern 
life.” The modifications introduced in Tunisia 
(1957) and Morocco (1958) show the extent to 
which Muslim nationalists will sponsor West- 
ern-inspired reforms after the elimination of 
Western political rule. 

“There can be little doubt,” concludes 
Professor Anderson, ‘‘that the secularization of 


‘the law (in large part at least) is here to stay, 


since lawyers, judges and legislators are all in- 
creasingly drawn from the ranks of those who 
received a Western and secular education.” In 
addition, he continues, the dogma that legisla- 
tion deriving from popular sovereignty must 
be enforced, inevitably weakens the hold of 
classical law. This book is all too brief, and 
somewhat repetitive because of the lecture 
format. Fortunately, it contains a useful select 
list of books and articles on Islamic law in 
English and French. In sum, Professor Ander- 
son’s lectures are a felicitous introduction to 
the subject.—BnrrnanpD E. Brown, Vanderbilt 
University. 


Iraq: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By 
Groran L. Harris, ef al. (New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc. 1958. Pp. 
350. $7.00) 


This attractively published volume is a wel- 
come addition to the Survey of World Cultures 
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series of the Human Relations Area Files 
affiliated with Yale University. Competently 
-` edited and carefully written by six research 
associates of HRAF, it is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the growing body of Middle Eastern 
publications presently available in the United 
States. The book is divided into 22 chapters, 
broadly ranging from the historical and geo- 
graphic setting through social organisation 
and political behavior to such topics as the 
financial, industrial system, family, values and 
patterns of living. As in the case of most 
symposia, the chapters are often quite uneven, 
some probing into many technical details and 
minor ramifications while others offering a 
‘‘once-over’ treatment with a quick brush 
stroke. There is one other notable difficulty, 
namely, that some topica are now quite out-of- 
date as a result of the violent revolution of 
July 1958, (especially the chapters dealingwith 
foreign trade, Westernization or prevailing 
national attitudes), while others have main- 
tained a level of generality and accuracy 
marred by recent political developments. 


Congress kule in Bombay: 1952 to 1956. By 
Axuoos J. DASTUR AND Usma Manta, (Bom- 
bay: Popular Book Depot. 1958. Pp. xiv, 
205. Rs 7.50.) 


Its title notwithstanding, this book deals 
only obliquely with the Congress administra- 
tion in Bombay state. The first half is a de- 
scription and analysis of the behavior of the 
“Opposition” in the Bombay state legislature 
during a period of overwhelming Congress 
strength. Included is an analysis of Opposition 
members’ attitudes on the Opposition’s func- 
tion and on the conduct of the majority. The 
second half consists of an opinion survey 
(based on an elaborate questionnaire) among 
select literate, middle-class publica with re- 
spect to the Congress’ handling of seven major 
public policy problems. These reports are the 
fruita of studies conducted by the Department 
of Civics and Politics of the University of 
Bombay. The second of these studies is left to 
speak for itself; the first is made to sustain a 
rather dismal prognosis on the chances for 
the emergence of a unified, responsible Op- 
position.—Franx O. Mruuer, Ohto State Uni- 
verstiy. 


Political Tendencies in Japanese Small Enter- 
prises, with spectal reference to the Social 
Democratic Party. By ALLAN B. Cous. (New 
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York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1959. 
Pp. 155. mimeo. $3.00.) 


Our knowledge of practical politics in Japan 
has long been seriously handicapped by an al- 
most complete absence of scholarly writing by 
either Japanese or foreign investigators on the 
subject of interest groups. Professor Cole is to 
be congratulated for this pioneering recon- 
naissance of a particular segment of this rich 
and promising field. He is concerned primarily 
with the recent emergence in Japan of politi- 
cally conscious and active organizations repre- 
senting the interests of small and medium en- 
terprises and with the national and local rela- 
tionships between these and the Japanese 
Socialist Party. 

Neither the Japanese nor Professor Cole 
have solved very satisfactorily the problem of 
defining or distinguishing small and medium 
enterprises, but in general they tend to restrict 
these to firms with less than 200 employees. 
These are said to constitute 99.8 per cent of 
the total number of Japanese business estab- 
lishments—a somewhat gross category—and to 
supply a livelihood for 15 to 20 million people. 
Historically, such firms have been traditionally 
organised, highly fragmented, and conserva- 
tively disposed. Yet, if the Socialist Party is 
to achieve any real parity with the Conserva- 
tive Party, it must capture a sizable portion 
of their vote. Professor Cole explains how they 
have already made significant advances in this 
direction and how they hope to improve upon 
these—Roserr E. Warp, University of 
Michigan. 


Journal officiel de la Communauté. Recueil des 
acies et informations. Vol. 1, No. 1, February 
15, 1959. (Paris: Direction des Journaux 
Officiels. Irregular, at least once a month. 
1,000 fr. a yr.) 

Under the French Constitution of 1958, the 
French Republic and the Overseas Territories 
accepting it as republics constitute the French 
Community. The competence of the Com- 
munity extends over foreign relations, defense, 
money, economic and financial common policy 
as well as policy of strategic materials, also 
except by especial agreements, control of 
justice, higher education, and general and 
common organization of foreign transport and 
communications. The President of the French 
Republic presides over and represents the 
French Community. The Conseil Executif, the 
Sénat, and the Cour arbitral constitute the 
special egencies of the Community. The re- 
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publics of Senegal, Central Africa, Congo, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Gabon, Upper Volta, 
Mauritania, Madagascar, Niger, Soudan, 
Chad are the overseas members of the Com- 
munity, and the constitution of each is repro- 
duced in No. 5 dated June 15, 1959. 

The Sénat of 284 members was convoked in 
the first of its semiannual sessions in July, 1959, 
and its debates (Compte rendu integral des 
séances) are printed as a separate series of the 
Journal offictel de la Communauté.—(J. B. C.) 


Digesto constitucional americano. Compilación 
actualizada de los 28 Estaiutos que rigen la 
existencia de las Naciones que integran las 
Américas. BY ANTONIO ZAMORA. (Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Claridad. 1958. Pp. 985. 
$100.00 m/n/.) 


The Spanish text is given for the constitu- 
tions of all the American countries including 
even Canada and Puerto Rico and the Charter 
of the Organization of the American States. 
The compiler has included the Argentine Con- 
stitution of 1853 with the amendments of 1957, 
and the Venezuelan Constitution of 1953.— 
(J.B.C.) 


. Manual de la organizacion del gobierno de Chile. 
1969. By THH DEPARTAMENTO DE ESTUDIOS 
FINANCIHROS, MINISTERIO DE HACIENDA. 
(Santiago: Chile, Depto. de Estudios 
Financieros. 1959. Pp. 318.) 


This is one of the very few up-to-date de- 
tailed manuals of the organisation of the 
government in the other American republics. 
The volume is about 45 pages larger than the 
edition for 1958, and is printed in a larger and 
more legible type. The present edition, which 
is the third, is supplemented by a two-volume 
Manual de la administración pablica de Chile, 
1959, containing a general statement about 
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government planning, budget and personnel, 
as well as a compilation of the basio laws, regu- 
lations and schedules.—(J.B.C.) 


Liberta’s past and present. By NATHANIEL R. 
RicHarpson. (London: Diplomatic Press 
and Publishing Co. 1959. Pp. 348. $8.00.) 


The author, who is the Superintendent of 
Public Printing of Liberia, gives a description 
of many present-day aspects of the Govern- 
ment of Liberia that are nowhere else to be 
found available. There is a biographical section, 
including particularly the members of Con- 
gress and government officials.—(J.B.C.) 


Nigerian oficial publications, 1869-1959: a 
guide. By Hauan F. Conover. (Washington, 
D. C.: General Reference and Bibliography 
Division, Library of Congress. 1959. Pp. 
xii, 153.) 


In view of the impending independence of 
Nigeria in 1960, this first systematic attempt 
to bring together the record of the previous 
ofñcial publicstions of Nigerias under British 
rule and guidance seems particularly pertinent. 
The work has been divided into three parts in 
the reverse chronological order: 1. 1947—1959, 
2. 1923-1946, and 3. 1861-1922.—(J.B.C.) 


Directory of the Republic of the Sudan, 1959, in- 
cluding trade indez and biographical section. 
(London: The Diplomatie Press and Pub- 
lishing Co. 1959. Pp. 180. 25 s8.) 


This is the second edition taking into ac- 
count the changes that have occurred following 
the peaceful Coup d’Etat of November 17, 
1958, when the Conatitution was suspended, 
Parliament dissolved, and political parties 
abolished. There is a full directory of the 
diplomatic corps in Khartoum as well as one 
of the Sudan diplomatic and consular missions 
abroad.—(J.B.C.) 
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General 


Apter, David E. Nationalism, Government, 
and Economic Growth. Economic Development 
and Cultural Change. January, 1959. 

Berg, Raymond K. Criminal Procedure: 


France, England, and the U. 8. DePaul Law 
Renew. Spring/Summer, 1959. 

Föderalismus in der Heutigen Welt. Schwet- 
zer Monatshefte. November, 1959. 

Sutton, F. X. Representation and the Na- 
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ture of Political Systems. Comparative Studies 
in Soctety and History. October, 1959. 
von Vorys, Karl. The Legislator in Under- 
developed Countries. PROD. November, 1959. 
Wagner, Helmut R. Loyalty and Commit- 
ment in a Totslitarian Party. Social Research. 
Autumn, 1959. 


United Kingdom and Commonwealth 


Allen, C. K. The Layman and the Law in 
England. Journal of the International Commis- 
sion of Juriste. Spring-Summer, 1959. 

Bell, Daniel. The Election Returns and 
Britain’s Changing Society. New Leader. 
October 26, 1959. 

Bond, Maurice F. The Office of: Clerk of the 
Parliaments. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer & 
Autumn, 1959. 

Britain Today: Economics, Defense and 
Foreign Policy; Papers delivered at a meeting 
of the Princeton University Conference, May 
12-13, 1959. Princeton, 1959. 

Butler, Arthur. 1951-59: The Conservatives 
in Power. The Political Quarterly. October- 
December, 1959. 

Crick, Bernard. Reform of the Commons. 
London, Fabian Society, 1959. 

Dobie, Edith. What Way Malta? Parlta- 
mentary Affaire. Summer & Autumn, 1959. 

Fox, Roland. The Pattern of Conservative 
Victory. Lastener. October 15, 1959. 

Gelman, Norman I. British General Elec- 
tion. Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1959. 

Gutteridge, W. F. Indirect Rule and Repre- 
. sentative Government. Parliamentary Affairs. 
Summer & Autumn, 1959. 

Healey, Denis. Tory Victory: A Threat to 
Labor’s Future. New Leader, October 26, 1959. 

How the Country Divided. The Economist. 
October 17, 1959. 

Jeger, Lena M. The Politics of the Non- 
Political. The Political Quarterly. October- 
December, 1959. 

Jewkes, John. British Monopoly Policy 
1944-56. Journal of Law and Economics. Oc- 
tober, 1958.° 

Laundy, Philip. Parliament and the Church. 
Parliamentary Affairs, Summer & Autumn, 
1959. 

Lichtheim, George. Can British Labor Come 
Back? Commentary. November, 1959. 

McKenzie, R. T. The Macmillan Victory. 
Nation. October 24, 1959. 

Millett, John H. Notes on Functional Repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons, South- 
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western Social Science Quarterly. September, 
1959. 

Powell, J. Enoch. 1951-59. Labour in Op- 
position. The Political Quarterly. Ootober- 
December, 1959. 

Private Members’ Bills. The Economist. 
October 24, 1959. 

Reading, Lord. A Public Watchdog. The 
Listener, November 12, 1959. 

Sainsbury, K. A. Democracy and Electoral 
Methods. Parliamentary Afaire. Bummer & 
Autumn, 1959. 

Shonfield, Andrew. A Deadlock on the Left. 
Encounter. September, 1959. 

Snyder, Earl, Military Law Abroad: the 
Status of Forces Agreomentin England. Amert- 
can Bar Association Journal. October, 1959. 

Sterling, Donald J., Jr. Behemoths of Fleet 
Street. Nieman Reports. October, 1959. 

The British Parliament. Central Office of 
Information Reference Pamphlet No. 33. 
London, H.M.8.0., 1959. 

Wyatt, Woodrow. Churchill: Man of Par- 
liament. The Sunday Times [London]. Novem- 
ber 22 and 29, 1959. 


Western Europe 


Abel, Deryck. Portuguese Challenge. Con- 
temporary Review. October, 1959. 

Bachof, Otto. Special Administrative Tri- 
bunals. International Review of Adminsstrative 
Sciences. No. 2, 1959. 

Bankwitz, P. C. F. Maxime Weygand and 
the Fall of France: A Study in Civil Military 
Relations. The Journal of Modern History. 
September, 1959. 

Behr, Edward. The French Army as a 
Political and Social Factor. International 
Affairs. October, 1959. 

Besson, Jean. Les Elections Italiennes du 
25 Mai 1958. Revue Francaise de Science Politi- 
que. June, 1959. 

Birnbaum, Immanuel. The Communist 
Course in Finland. Problems of Communism. 
September—October, 1959. 

Böhm, Anton. CDU-Reform: Grenzen und 
Ziele. Politische Meinung. October, 1959. 

Brown, L. Neville. The Reform of the 
French Administrative Courts. Modern Law 
Review. July, 1959. 

Cairns, John C. The Fifth Republic’s First 
Year. International Journal, Autumn, 1959. 

Campbell, Peter. Some Aspects of Parlia- 
mentary Government in Europe. Parliamen- 
tary Affairs. Summer & Autumn, 1959. 

Dogan, Mattei. Le Comportement Politique 
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des Italiens. Revue Francatse de Science Politi- 
que. June, 1959. 

E!l Consejo Superior de la Magistratura, 
Hoy en Italia. July-August, 1959. 

Fielder, Ewald. Administration et Droit 
Budgétaires. International Review of Adminis- 
trative Sciences. No. 2, 1959: 

Grawitz, Madeleine. Monographie du Parti 
Socialiste A Lyon: Note Documentaire, Revue 
Française de Science Politique. June, 1959. 

Guérard, Albert. Must de Gaulle Fail? 
Southwest Review. Autumn, 1959. 

Harrison, M. and Kitzinger, U. The French 
General Election, 1958: Two Constituencies. 
Polittcal Siudies. June, 1959. 

Herberichs, G. L’ Europe sans Opinion? In- 
ternationale Spectator. July 8, 1959. 

Kitzinger, U. W. The Austrian Electoral 
System. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer & 
Autumn, 1959. 

Lawson, Frederick H. The Approach to 
French Law. Indiana Law Journal. Summer, 
1959. 

Moro Serrano, 8. Carreras Administrativas 
y Ascensos en la Función Pública Federal. In- 
ternational Review of Administrative Sciences. 
No. 2, 1959. 

Needler, Martin. The Theory of the Weimar 
Presidency. The Review of Polttics. October 
1959. 

Peters, Hans. La Conception de la Décen- 
tralisation Administrative. International Re- 
view of Admintstrative Sciences. No. 2, 1959. 

Pryce, Roy. The Significance of Signor 
Milazzo. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer & 
Autumn, 1959. 

Rheinstein, Max. The Approach to German 
Law. Indiana Law Journal. Summer, 1959. 

Roegele, Otto. L’Evolution de l’Opinion 
Allemande et la Continuité de la Politique de 
la République Fédérale. Politique Hirangére. 
No. 3, 1959. 

Schirrmacher, Herbert. State and Local 
Public Administration, [Germany]. Interna- 
tional Review of Administrative Sciences. No. 2, 
1959. 

Spanner, Hans. De la Procédure Adminis- 
trative non Contentieuse. International Review 
of Administraitve Sciences. No. 2, 1959. 

Sweigert, William T. The Legal System of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Hastings 
Law Journal. August, 1959. 

Ule, C. H. German Administrative Jurisdic- 
tion. Internattonal Review of Administrative 
Sciences. No. 2, 1959. 

Wacke, Gerhard. Legal Forms of State Em- 
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ployment. Internaiional Review of Administra- 
tive Sctences. No. 2, 1959. 

Werner, T. Remarques sur les Tendances 
Nouvelles du Droit Administratif Allemand. 
International Review of Administrative Sciences. 
No. 2, 1959. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Berman, Harold J. The Comparison of So- 
viet and American Law. Indiana Law Journal. 
Summer, 1959. 

Gostkowski, Z. Popular Interest in the 
Municipal Elections of Lodz, Poland. The 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1959. 

Guins, G. C. The Revision of Criminal 
Legislation in the Soviet Union. Studies on the 
Soviel Union. September, 1959. 

Herman, Leon M. Taxes and the Soviet 
Citizen. Problems of Communism. September- 
October, 1959. 

Horecky, Paul L. Libraries and Biblio- 
graphic Centera in the Soviet Union. Indiana 
University Publications. Slavic and East 
European Series, Vol. 16. Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

Koch, H. and Bilas, L. Slawen und Asiaten 
in der UdSSR. Osteuropa. July-August, 1959. 

Labedz, Leopold. Ideology under Khrush- 
chev. Problems of Communism. November- 
December, 1959. 

Labedz, Leopold. Khrushchev’s New Party 
History. New Leader. October 12, 1959. 

Mackiewicz, Joseph. Communism and Re- 
ligion in Poland. Studies on the Soviet Union. 
September, 1959. 

Morgenthau, Hans J. Khrushchev’s New 
Cold War Strategy: Prestige Diplomacy. 
Commentary. November, 1959. 

Mourin, Maxime. La République Démo- 
cratique Allemande: Satellite Avancé. Revue 
de Défense Nationale. October, 1959. 

Neuweld, Mark. The Origin of the Com- 
munist Party Control Commission. The Amer- 
tcan Slavic and Hast European Review. October, 
1959. 

Petrov, Victor P. Some Observations on the 
1959 Soviet Census. The Russian Review. 
October, 1959. 

Petrov, Vladimir. Wither Soviet Evolution? 
Orbis. Fall, 1959. 

Report on Hast Germany. The Atlantic. 
November, 1959. 

Russian Foreign Policy and the Western 
World. A symposium, Current History. Novem- 
ber, 1959. 

Shoup, Paul. Problems of Party Reform in 
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Yugoslavia. The American Slavic and East 
European Review. October, 1959. 

Soviet Mass Propaganda Media in 1957 and 
1958. Soviel Affairs Notes. October 12, 1959. 

Swearer, H. R. Khrushchev’s Revolution in 
Industrial Management. World Politics. Oc- 
tober, 1959. 

The Revised and Updated Party History Is 
Published. The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press. August 12, 1959. 

Tucker, Robert C. Party and Church in the 
Soviet Union, Travel Notes. The Russian Re- 
view. October, 1959. 

University of Virginia Conference on ‘Po- 
land Since 1956.” A symposium, The Poltsh 
Review. Summer, 1959. 


Middle East and Africa 


Badeau, John 8. The Revolt Against Demot- 
racy. Journal of International Affairs. No, 2, 
1959. 

Bagley, F. R. C. Iraq’s Revolution. Inter- 
national Journal. Autumn, 1959. 

B’ari, Shmuel. Israel’s Problems of Integra- 
tion. New Outlook. October, 1959. 

Beach, Vincent W. The Middle East: the 
People and the Stakes. Western Humanities 
Review. Summer, 1959. 

Blundell, Michael. Making a Nation in 
Kenya. African Affairs. July, 1959. 

Carter, Gwendolen M. Danger Signs in 
Africa. Africa. October, 1959. 

Cotay, A. B. Sierra Leone in the Post-war 
World. African Affairs. July, 1959. 

Dean, Vera Micheles. Africa’s Hours of De- 
cision. Foreign Policy Bulletin. October 1, 1959. 

Fairfield, Roy P. Cyprus: Revolution and 
Resolution. The Middle Kast Journal. Summer, 
1959. 

Fallera, L. A. Despotism, Status Culture and 
Social Mobility in an African Kingdom. Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, Octo- 
ber, 1959. 

Faure, Henri. L’Organisation Commune des 
Régions Sahariennes (O.C.R.8.). Revue de 
Défense Nationale. October, 1959. 

Flory, M., Le Tourneau, R., Trystram, 
J.-P. L'Afrique du Nord: Etat des Travaux. 
Revue Française de Science Politique. June, 
1959. 

Galbraith, John 8. The Tragedy of South 
Africa. Western Humanities Review. Summer, 
1959. 

Janowsky, Oscar I. Israel: A Welfare State 
in the Making. Middle Eastern Affairs. Au- 
gust—September, 1959. 
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Jargy, Simon. Le Déclin d’un Parti. Ortent. 
No. 3, 1959. 

Kohn, Leo. The Riddle of Iraq. Midstream. 
Autumn, 1959. 

Legum, Colin. The Belgian Congo (I): Re- 
volt of the Elite. Africa South. October—De- 
cember, 1959. 

Lewlin, Julius. Power, Law, and Race Re- 
lations in South Africa. The Political Quarierly. 
October-December, 1959. 

Loveday, Arthur F. Black or White Su- 
premacy in South and Central Africa. Quar- 
terly Review. October, 1959. 

Neame, L. E. Dr. Verwoerd. Contemporary 
Review. August-September, 1959. 

Newman, K. J. The New Monarchies of the 
Middle East. Journal of International Affairs. 
No. 2, 1959. 

Nyasaland Commission of Inquiry. Report. 
London, H.M.8.0., 1959. Cmd. 814. 

Peratz, Don. Reform and Revolution in 
Egypt. New Outlook. October, 1959. 

Silberman, Leo. Democracy in the Sudan. 
Parliamentary Affairs. Summer & Autumn, 
1959. 

Tachau, Frank. The Face of Turkish Na- 
tionalism as Reflected in the Cyprus Dispute. 
The Middle Kast Journal. Summer, 1959. 

Williams, David. Profile of a President— 
Tubman of Liberia. Africa South. October— 
December, 1959. 

Woods, Oliver. Is Africa Going Too Far, 
Too Fast? Optima. September, 1959. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Bain, Chester. Sarawak: Controlled Experi- 
ment in Democracy. South Atlantic Quarterly. 
Autumn, 1959. 

Callard, Keith B. Political Forces in Pakis- 
tan, 1947-1959. New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1959. 

Fishel, Wesley R. Free Vietnam since 
Geneva. Yale Review. Autumn, 1959. 

Goldberg, Francine. Cultural Crisis in India. 
SAIS Restew. Autumn, 1959. 

Joshi, Angur Baba. The First General Elec- 
tion in Nepal. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer 
& Autumn, 1969. 

Kureishi, Enver. Pakistan Problems. Con- 
temporary Review. October, 1959. 

Levi, Werner. Nepal’s New Era. Far East- 
ern Survey. October, 1959. 

Schoenfeld, B. N. Kerala in Crisis. Pacific 
Affairs. September, 1959. 

Van der Kroef, Justus M. The Troubles of 
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Indonesia. Contemporary Review. August- 
September, 1959. 

Weiner, Myron. Changing Patterns of Po- 
litical Leadership in West Bengal. Pacific Af- 
fairs, September, 1959. 

Weiner, Myron. India’s Political Future. 
Review article. World Polttics. October, 1959. 

Wint, Guy. General Ayub Khan. Western 
World. October, 1959. 


Far East 


Abegg, Lily. Volkskommunen in China. 
Osteuropa. July-August, 1959. 

Clairmonte, Frederick F. China’s Com- 
munes—the Mechanics of an Agrarian Revolu- 
tion. Queen’s Quarterly, Summer, 1959. 

Durdin, Tillman. The Communist Record. 
The Atlantic. December, 1959. 

Ginburgs, G. and Mathos, M. Tibet’s Ad- 
ministration during the Interregnum, 1954- 
1959. Pacific Affairs. September, 1959. 

Kirby, E. Stuart. Das Rätsel der Volkskom- 
munen, Aussenpoltitk. October, 1959. 

Krader, Lawrence, and Airid, John. Sources 
of Demographic Data on Mainland China. 
American Sociological Review. October, 1959. 

Lindsay, Michael. Mao Tse-tung. The 
Atlantic. December, 1959. 

Mendel, Douglas H., Jr. Behind the 1959 
Japanese Elections. Pacific Affairs. September, 
1959. 

Mendel, Douglas H., Jr. Japanese Views of 
the American Alliance. The Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Fall, 1959. 

Mills, Harriet C. Thought Reform: Ideo- 
logical Remolding in China. The Atlantic. 
December, 1959. 

Moseley, George V. H., II. New China and 
Old Macao. Pacific Affairs. September, 1959. 

Report on Japan. The Atlantic. November, 
1959. 

Report on Laos. The Atlantic. December, 
1959. 

Schurmann, H. F. The Communes: A One- 
Year Balance Sheet, Probleme of Communism. 
September—October, 1959. 

Shabad, Theodore. Ching’s “Leap For- 
ward” Reconsidered. Far Eastern Survey. 
October, 1959. 

The Republic of China. Washington G.P.O., 
1959. Department of State Publication 6844; 
Far Eastern Series 81. 

Toshiyoshi, Miyasawa. The Constitution in 
Trouble. Japan Quarterly. July-September, 
1959. 
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Yowev, Stefan. The Chinese People’s Com- 
munes. Studies on the Soviet Union. September, 
1959. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Gordon, D. C. Schism in Australian Labor. 
Political Science Quarterly. September, 1959. 

Milne, R. 8. The Australian 1958 General 
Election. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer & 
Autumn, 1959. 


Canada 


Grumm, John G. Metropolitan Area Gov- 
ernment: the Toronto Exprience. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, Governmental Research 
Center, 1959. 

Maloney, Arthur. The Court and the Police 
Functions in the Developing of Effective Cang- 
dian Corrections. Criminal Law Quarterly. 
August, 1959. 


Latin America and West Indies 


Bonilla, Frank. Student Politics in Latin 
America. PROD. November, 1959. 

de Azevedo, L. O. V. Evolução dos Parti- 
dos Políticos no Município de Sio Joäs Evan- 
gelista. Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos. 
July, 1959. 

Dietze, Gottfried. The Role of Ideology in 
Latin America. SAIS Review. Autumn, 1959. 

Gil, Federico G. Cuatro Tendencias en la 
Politica Latinoamericanas. Journal of Inler- 
American Studies. October, 1959. 

Horowitz, Irving L. Modern Argentina: The 
Politics of Power. The Political Quarterly. 
October~December, 1959. 

Lavine, Harold. Social Revolution in Cuba. 
Commentary. October, 1959. 

MePetrie, J. C. The Constitution of the 
West Indies. Public Law. Autumn, 1959. 

Neto, A. D. O Aglomerado Urbano de São 
Paulo. Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos. 
July, 1959. 

Potash, Robert A. Argentine Political Par- 
ties: 1957-1958. Journal of Inter-American 
Studtes. October, 1959. 

Report on Chile. The Atlantic. November, 
1959. 

Tomasek, Robert D. British Guiana: a Case 
Study of British Colonial Policy. Political 
Science Quarierly. September, 1959. 

Trigueiro, Oswaldo. A Crise do Sistema 
Eleitoral Brasileiro. Revista Brasileira de 
Estudos Poltticos. July, 1959. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW, ORGANIZATION AND POLITICS 


Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age. BY 
ARTHUR N. Hoitcomps. (New York: New 
York University Press. 1959. Pp. xvii, 245, 
$3.75.) 


Can the United Nations be made stronger 
and more effective without at the same time 
ending the cold war? The usual negative an- 
swer to this question has inhibited attempts to 
strengthen the United Nations, but the Com- 
mission to Study the Organisation of Peace 
takes a positive approach in its Eleventh Re- 
port. 

Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, the Chair- 
man of the Commission, posits that it is in the 
interest of the nuclear powers to end the cold 
war. He asserts, in one of the three supporting 
studies included in this volume, that an agree- 
ment to end the cold war is not only possible 
but more likely than the irrational and suicidal 
alternative of a hot war with nuclear weapons. 
Up to now the United Nations has been used 
more as a forum for cold war propaganda 
than as an agency for the promotion of inter- 
national peace and security. When it is gen- 
erally understood that the nuclear powers are 
unlikely to survive long in the nuclear age 
without an agreement to.end the cold war, 
however, “the desirable improvement of the 
international Jawmaking process and the con- 
comitant expansion of the role of politics in the 
organization of peace will be matters of no 
insuperable difficulty.” And in the expansion 
of the role of politics in the organization of 
peace, says Professor Holcombe, lies the solu- 
tion to the problem of keeping the peace in 
the nuclear age. 

Among the measures proposed for the im- 
provement of the international lawmaking 
process and the encouragement of rational 
politics is the achievement of universality of 
membership in the United Nations as quickly 
as possible and an expansion of the member- 
ship of the Security Council to make it a more 
representative body. Especially is it deemed 
desirable to strengthen the influence in the 
Security Council of those middle powers that 
are large contributors to the purposes of the 
Organization. This would facilitate interna- 
tional legislation by the method of consensus 
and would contribute to an expansion of the 
useful role of politica in the organization of 
peace. 

Professor Holcombe sees in the establishment 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency a 


striking example of a creative act of inter- 
national legislation. The story of the establish- 
ment of the IAEA is presented as a case study 
in international legislation in a supplementary 
paper by John G. Stoessinger. The third sup- 
plementary paper is a statement on “The Role 
of Law” by Professor Quincy Wright. 

The Commission’s Report, which precedes 
these supporting papers, consists of two parte: 
ten recommendations concerning law and 
politics and eight recommendations concerning 
the atom. While the second part deals with 
the specific problem of investing the UN with 
more power to deal with the use of atomic en- 
ergy, it is seen as pointing the way in which in- 
ternational machinery could be utilized to pro- 
mote, harmonize, and regulate international 
interest, thereby strengthening the legal fabric 
of world order. Other recommendations to this 
end include a broadened interpretation of the 
Charter, an expanding role for the Secretary- 
General as well as for the International Court 
of Justice in the settlement of international 
disputes, the withdrawal by the United States 
of its reservation of unilateral competence to 
determine which matters fall within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the United States, the crea- 
tion of new international service agencies 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
an increasing use of quasi-legislative proce- 
dures, the achievement of universality of 
membership, and the enlargement of the 
Security Council. 

There would be general agreement by stu- 
dents of international organization on the 
desirability of implementing the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, though some would 
join with the several members of the Commis- 
sion who entered a reservation making clear 
their opposition to the seating of the repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of China 
under present conditions, and some might join 
Professor Chamberlin in questioning whether 
an enlargement of the Security Council would 
assure “a more realistic and equitable distri- 
bution” of seats. Perhaps the great value of the 
Commission’s Report is in presenting to the 
public what is in effect a consensus of the 
opinion of scholars on how the United Nations 
might be strengthened. There is probably no 
such general agreement, however, on the pos- 
stbility of implementing the Commission’s — 
recommendations.—Cuarites D. HOUNSHELL, 
Emory Untversiiy. 
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A History of the United Nations Charter: The 
Role of the United States, 1940-1946. BY 
Ruts B. Russpiy. ÅSSISTED BY JBAN- 
NETTE E. Muruer. (Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution. 1958. Pp. xviii, 
1140. 310.00.) 


It is now fourteen years since the weary 
delegates at the San Francisco Conference 
affixed their signatures to the international 
document that brought the United Nations 
into being. Detailed accounts of the genesis 
and drafting of the Charter have been slow in 
appearing. Perhaps the principal reason for the 
delay was the widespread knowledge that the 
job was being undertaken by the late Leo 
Pasvolsky, the one man in the United States 
best qualified by training and governmental 
experience to prepare such a historical account. 
He had guided the research activities of the 
Department of State in all problems of the 
post-war settlements, and he had been a top- 
level participant in both the Dumbarton Oaks 
and the San Francisco meetings. His personal 
influence upon the structure and functions of 
the United Nations was not exceeded by that 
of any other man in or out of the Government. 
Dr. Pasvolsky’s untimely death made it 
necessary for his devoted and able staff at the 
Brookings Institution to re-organize their ac- 
tivities. Though a large group continued to 
collaborate on the research, the actual drafting 
of the manuscript was assigned to Miss Ruth 
Russell, who had been Dr. Pasvolsky’s confi- 
dential assistant in the State Department and 
who had accompanied him when he left the 
Government to join Brookings. To this formid- 
able task, she has devoted most of her time 
for the past five years and more. The result 
fully justifies the effort. The book is long and 
detailed, but the complex story of the evolution 
of the Charter could not have been effectively 
told in a shorter compass without sacrificing 
the utility of the volume to present and future 
scholars. Indeed, the necessity of compression 
has been such that much of the color and 
drama of that turbulent time will have to be 
sought elsewhere. This is a book by and for 
scholars and, as such, it is brilliantly success- 
ful. 

To this reviewer, who like many others had 
the opportunity to watch developments from 
inside the State Department, the most extra- 
ordinary feature of Miss Russell’s book is the 
- way in which the complicated threads of the 
narrative are woven together into a coherent 
and understandable whole. Though she and 
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her associates have examined a formidable 
documentation—much of it in still unpub- 
lished State Department records which were 
made available for examination—the author 
was never overwhelmed by her material. 

The long and complex story of the Security 
Council voting arrangements is get forth from 
the beginning until the climactic moment when 
Soviet opposition yielded rather than wreck 
the Conference and the future international 
organization. Nowhere else is this part of the 
birth of the United Nations told with as much 
detail or as much sensible balance in interpre- 
tation. It should be read—though it will not 
be—by all who believe that the Great Power 
veto in the Security Council was a diabolic 
Russian invention to hamstring the United 
Nations in its efforts to maintain the peace. 

Equally lucid is the analysis of war-time 
American attitudes concerning the prospects 
of Great-Power cooperation in the post-war 
period. Miss Russell agrees that higher Ameri- 
can Officials generally took an optimistic view, 
particularly after the Moscow Conference of 
1943, but she does point out that this opti- 
mism was neither universally held nor un- 
critically accepted even by those who had de- 
cided that they would use it as a working 
hypothesis. Actually, wartime emotions tend 
to foster strange myopic judgments about the 
future. Allied leaders were so concerned over 
what they saw as the main problem of future 
peace, i.e., preventing the rearmament of 
Japan and Germany, that their thinking sel- 
dom broke out of this limited pattern. The 
scent of faded roses hovers over such solemn 
judgments as that represented by Roosevelt’s 
effort to persuade Churchill to help strengthen 
China as a Great Power because China would 
be “a very useful power in the Far East to help 
police Japan.” 

But even if the world of less than two dec- 
ades later is far removed from the world anti- 
cipated by the war-time statesmen, the fact 
remains that there was established, for the first 
time in history, an international organization 
in which all great powers were members, to 
help keep the peace. Miss Russell’s book is the 
definitive record of the way in which this came 
about. It is a magnificent work.—Grayson 
Kirk, Columbia University. 


The Untied Nations As a Politscal Institution. 
By H. G. Nicxnonas. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. 222. $3.40.) 


Politics in the United Nations: A Study of 
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United States Influence tn the General As- 
sembly. By Rosperr E. Rreas. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1958. Pp. vi, 
208. $4.50.) 

In the slowly accumulating literature about 
the United Nations, three genres can be dis- 
, cerned. One contains the often rigorous but 
sometimes irrelevant exercises in exegesis 
which view the Organization and its Charter 
as a species of positive law. Another—perhaps 
the most numerous and, alas for the scholar, 
usually the most widely read—furnishes gen- 
eral background for the layman in a journalis- 
tic or polemical vein, often including pleas for 
action on the part of the policy maker. The 
third category is primarily descriptive, seeing 
the UN as a political phenomenon to be 
studied and, if possible, understood. 

The latter category includes the textbooks, 
the studies of national attitudes toward the 
UN, and the examinations by doctoral candi- 
dates of sometimes obscure aspects of the 
institutional life of the world organization. In- 
creasingly political scientists are coming to 
look at the UN as & going concern, charac- 
terized by phenomena and stigmata reminis- 
cent of other forms of political life, in particular 
the legislative process familiar at every level 
from village to nation. As the years pass and 
experience accumulates, the art of compara- 
tive politics becomes more and more applicable 
to studies of the UN. 

Both of these books are written on the as- 
sumption that the United Nations lends itself 
to analysis traditionally concerning itself with 
pressure groups, blocs, legislative tactics, 
and other paraphernalia of parliament or 
Congress. Both approach the UN as a political 
institution rather than as an ideology or as a 
problem in constitutionalism. 

There are other similarities. Both authors 
find themselves somewhere near the middle of 
the political road, concerned for the success of 
the UN but disclaiming excessive idealism or 
unreslistic expectation. Both are in agreement 
that, lacking a genuine consensus relating to 
primary political values, the UN must be taken 
for what it is—a voluntary association of sov- 
ereign states, not a government. And neither 
would press the legislative analogy very far 
beyond where it can presently be located. 

Here the similarities cease. Mr. Nicholas, 
Nuffield Reader in the Comparative Study of 
Institutions at Oxford, has written for the 
sophisticated layman who knows little or 
nothing about the UN. He devotes the first 62 
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pages to a summary history of the organization 
and its origins, then deals with each broad 
sector of its institutional life: the Security 
Council, Assembly, ECOSOC, and Trustee- 
ship Council, and the role of the Secretariat. 
Rather then asking once more if the UN is “a 
good thing,” he takes it as a given and seks 
what it is like and how it works. 

But there is nothing banal about ee half-. 
descriptive, half-analytical essays. The com- 
mentary is intelligent, balanced, and often im- 
aginative. When Mr. Nicholas articulates com- 
mon criticisms or suggests possibly extrava- 
gant conclusions, he balances these with off- 
setting common sense. The UN, he seems to be 
saying throughout, should be approached 
pragmatically. Each major aspect of its work 
(with the possible exception of the ECOSOC 
institutional complex and the Human Rights 
program) contributes something useful and 
constructive, albeit imperfect, to the cause of 
international peace and political well-being. 

Mr. Nicholas has neglected to supply foot- 
notes, no particular hardship except where a 
reference remains tantalizingly unpursuable. 
His book is written with grace and sometimes 
wit, qualities frequently in short supply when 
footnotes are the most copious. The ubiquitous 
French and Latin tags doubtless offer no chal- 
lenge to the Oxford audience. 

Mr. Riggs’ book not only has footnotes but 
also is written primarily for the serious student 
of the subject. To develop his inquiry into 
American influence in the General Assembly, 
the author is necessarily more focussed and 
explicit than Mr. Nicholas. His paramount 
questions are: To what extent do American 
policies prevail in the Assembly? and How is 
this degree of influence achieved? His method 
is to examine first the techniques of influence, 
and then its extent. At the end he presents 
analyses of voting patterns reflecting the 
American relationship to the UN majority on 
selected issues. His major conclusion is that 
the United States has done very well indeed, 
never having failed to have its way on matters 
it deemed of major importance. 

That American policy-makers are no longer 
so certain of their parliamentary potency 
underscores the fact that much of the research 
for this book was done in 1955; the voting 
statistics actually end with 1954. The over- 
all picture has not changed as drastically 
since as some would have us believe, but 
some things have altered. The membership is 
now 82 and still growing. Suez and Hungary 
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in 1956 and Lebanon in 1958 represented is- 
sues of a rather new order of magnitude. The 
majority-minority profile of the organization 
has undergone further changes reflecting both 
the still-growing Afro-Asian-(Communist) vot- 
ing strength, and on the other hand the unani- 
mous resolutions which more often reflect in- 
nocuity than genuine consensus. Some official 
participants would doubtless quarrel with de- 
tails of Mr. Riggs’ examples of American pres- 
sure tactics. Some of the crucial data about the 
handling of the Palestine issue, which he em- 
phasizes as a case in point, necessarily remain 
unavailable to the scholarly world. I was not 
happy to see the American defense against the 
Communist germ warfare charge subsumed 
under the heading of “United States Propa- 
ganda.” And American tactics in seeking the 
condemnation of Communist China as an ag- 
gressor in Korea need to be examined not only 
in the light of diplomatic and parliamentary 
amenities but also in the context of a nation— 
and an international organization—at war. 

Yet, in the main, Mr. Riggs’ approach seems 
to me fair and balanced, and his book is a con- 
structive contribution to the literature. His 
chief recommendation is that we add to our 
diplomatic arsenal the capacity to lose voting 
tests gracefully. Projections into the next dec- 
ade make this advice something more than 
academic.—Lincotn P. Bioomrraup, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1968. Eprtep sy Paur E. Zinnpr. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1959. Pp. 
xxiv, 568. $6.95.) 


The United States in World Affairs, 1958. BY 
Riowarp P. STEBBINS. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1959. Pp. x, 479. $6.00.) 


Even by cold war standards 1958 was a year 
of acute political crises. First there were the 
events in the Middle East which led to mili- 
tary intervention by the United States and the 
United Kingdom in Lebanon and Jordan; 
then, the renewed hostilities in the Taiwan 
Strait; and finally, the ominous Soviet moves 
concerning West Berlin. In addition, during 
1958: Nikita Khrushchev became Chairman of 
the U.8.8.R.’s Council of Ministers; the fourth 
Republic fell and Charles de Gaulle was elected 
President of France’s new regime; military 
officers assumed power in several South and 
Southeast Asian states; Vice President Nixon 
received less than hospitable treatment in 
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Latin America; the liquidation of colonialism 
in Africa quickened; the economic, military 
and scientific race between Hast and West was 
intensified; and, negotiations were inaugu- 
rated concerning the cessation of nuclear wea- 
pons tests. The meaning of these and other 
significant events of 1958 is perceptively ex- 
amined, and United States policy with regard 
to them carefully chronicled, documented and 
analyzed in the Council on Foreign Relations’ 
annual series. Both volumes maintain the 
high standards of scholarship which have made 
these publications invaluable sources for stu- 
dents of international affairs. 

Mr. Zinner exercised excellent judgement in 
selecting documents which both illuminate the 
year’s events and are of lasting importance. The 
voluminous correspondence between Chair- 
man Bulganin and later Chairman Khrush- 
chev and President Eisenhower, a promi- 
nent feature of 1958, sets forth in detail the 
positions of Hast and West on a wide range of 
world issues. Despite its obvious propaganda 
content, this correspondence clearly delineates 
the central issues in competitive coexistence. 
Letters to the President from the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
illustrate the domestic controversy surround- 
ing certain aspects of United States foreign 
policy. Perhaps the only important document 
not included is General Assembly Resolution 
1240 (XIII) which provided for the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Special Fund an 
occurrence clearly attributable to United 
States policy. It would be helpful if future 
volumes of the Documents consistently im- 
cluded the nature of the divisions on UN 
resolutions, or at least the United States posi- 
tion. The present volume does this occasional- 
ly, but does not indicate, for example, that the 
United States failed to vote with the major 
colonial powers (as France would have desired) 
on the draft resolution on Algeria, an impor- 
tant departure from previous policy. 

Mr. Stebbins’ analyses in The United States 
in World Affairs are thoughtful, lucid and well 
written. With the exception of the negotia- 
tions concerning the cessation of nuclear weap- 
ons tests, which are discussed without refer- 
ence to their strategic implications, he probes 
the motivations behind the various diplomatic 
moves and explores their meaning, as well as 
one can at such an early date. When necessary, 
earlier events are brought in, and new interpre- 
tations such as those Walter Lippmann de- 
rived from his interview with Mr. Khrushchev 
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are skillfully integrated into the basically 
chronological text. 

Both volumes convey the disquiet that 
gripped the United States in early 1958 when 
the repercussions of the Soviet earth satellites 
were still felt, and later with each successive 
crisis. But while this disquiet produced ample 
expression of the need for new policies, few 
significant changes were actually made. 
Whether more radical revisions were necessary 
will emerge only in future volumes of the 
Council’s series—Haroip Karan JACOBSON, 
University of Michigan. 


Aliance Policy tn the Cold War. By ARNOLD 
Wourmrs, editor. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. lx, 314. $6.00.) 


The intrigues, frustrations, and successes of 
coalition warfare have claimed a proper share 
of the attention of historians and political 
scientists. Coalition peacefare has been less 
thoroughly chronicled and less closely ana- 
lyzed. From an American point of view the 
neglect is especially unfortunate, for, as Hans 
Morgenthau writes in the volume at hand, 
“while once we were, on principle, against all 
‘entangling alliances,’ now we are, again on 
principle, in favor of all aliances” (210-211). 
Have we gone unwisely from one extreme to 
another? How do the various parts of what 
Arnold Wolfers calls our alignment system fit 
together? How well does that system serve our 
proximate aims in various parts of the world? 
It is enough to concern ourselves with security 
in the present, or should we, as Paul Nitze 
urges, strive to build as well a new world 
order? With how much or how little skill have 
we adapted the instruments available to the 
types of states we must deal with? How well or 
how badly have we combined the idea of col- 
lective security and the practice of collective 
defense? What shifts in method and aim ara 
required by the political and technological 
changes of the present and future? What needs 
and what assumptions have guided the Soviet 
Union in its own alliance policies? 

This catalogue of questions, though by no 
means complete, indicatea the scope of the 
book. It is a merit merely to raise the right 
questions, the important and difficult ones. It 
is a greater merit still to put forth answers of 
cogency that face difficulties squarely. This 
the ten contributors to the present volume 
have done. The cogency is gained from a ten- 
dency that runs through the different essays, 
namely: to write in a way that enables the 
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reader to know immediately not only how the 
authors look upon the past and the present 
but also what they think the implications of 
their analyses are for the future. Thus in dif- 
ferent ways Arnold Wolfers and Erich Hula 
examine our attitudes toward collective secu- 
rity, the effecta of our actions upon our in- 
terests and upon the structure and functioning 
of the United Nations, and the extent to which 
we have been led astray by erroneous prin- 
ciple, by inadvertence, and by circumstance. 
They conclude, in agreement, that the course 
of future wisdom lies in moving from attempts 
to secure enforcement action through the 
United Nations to emphasis upon the United 
Nations as an instrument of conciliation and 
mediation, Thus James King, Jr., and Roger 
Hilsman, in separate essays, mark the point 
in our military and alliance strategies to which 
policy and technology have brought us, note 
what possibilities are open to us for the future, 
and urge upon us those that we should actively 
pursue. Thus Robert Good explains not 
merely how we have deported ourselves when 
faced with the conflict between colonialism 
and our arti-colonial sentiments and interests 
but also suggesta the attitudes and actions ap- 
propriate to a postcolonial era. 

The separate essays are, in short, charac- 
terized by their practical relevance as well as 
by clarity of analysis and sufficiency of data. 
Taken together they gain by a principle of 
cumulation. What is struck a glancing blow 
by one author is taken up in detail by another. 
What is Icoked at from one perspective in a 
particular essay is examined from a different 
angle in another place. The book possesses a 
coherence that is seldom found in the product 
of a collective effort—RKennera N. WALTZ, 
Swarthmore College. 


NATO and American Security. EDITED BY 
Kraus Knorr. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 342. $6.00.) 


For years, American military policy has 
been based largely on deterrence. Fairly cer- 
tain that the sheer madness of mutual suicide 
would prevent the Soviet Union from any too- 
provocative step, few of us have found it 
necessary to look beyond this concept. In- 
creasingly, however, it has become clear that 
with the remarkable advances of Soviet 
strength, deterrence may no longer be viable, 
but may instead be a flight from policy. Last 
summer, for example, when the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy inquired into the 
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consequences of a hypothetical “limited” nu- 
clear attack on the United States, it found that 
the likely effects would be 50 million Americans 
dead and 20 million wounded. Europeans in 
particular have been tempted to ask, with 
carnage of this magnitude in mind: Would the 
United States in fact carry out its deterrent 
threat if Soviet aggression were directed at 
territories other than the United States itself? 

And most recently, as an approaching “mis~- 
sile gap” has been conceded, another question 
has arisen: Is the time imminent when the 
margin of Soviet missile superiority will be so 
wide that the Kremlin will feel emboldened to 
take extremely provocative steps with relative 
impunity? These two questiona—of American 
willingness, and then of ability, to use its 
might in the defense of Europe—have led to a 
crisis in NATO. It is, as Professor Knorr 
writes at the outset of this book, a crisis of 
confidence, and the alliance is under severe 
strain as a result. For the first time, each of 
the NATO allies may have to ask itself 
whether it may need its own nuclear deterrent, 
and beyond that, whether membership in the 
alliance is even worth the risk. In order to 
explore these questions, and the context in 
which decisions may be made, Professor 
Knorr has sought the views of eleven dis- 
tinguished contributors (Roger Hilaman, Cyril 
Black and Frederick J. Yeager, George W. 
Rathjens, Jr., Malcolm W. Hoag, Morton A. 
Kaplan, A. L. Burns, Thomas C. Shelling, 
Denis Healey, Gordon A. Craig, and Paul H. 
Nitze). 

The book is a symposium rather then a 
composite of their views. Each of the ‘chap- 
ters’ might stand alone, and there is some 
repetition. The tendency to refer the reader 
to other books when the precise point under 
discussion has been made authoritatively a 
few pages earlier by a collaborating author is 
particularly annoying. This lack of coordina- 
tion extends to the separate discussions of 
policy, where not surprisingly, several of the 
contributors disagree. 

While there is substantial agreement that 
‘Sndependent” nuclear deterrents would be a 
dangerous and costly course, and that a joint 
arrangement would be preferable though diffi- 
cult, such consensus exists on few other issues. 

Thus Malcolm Hoag points out that NATO 
members have done little with civil defense, 
which he regards as an alternative form of pro- 
tection with potentially “sizeable payoffs,” 
since to the degree that a hardened target re- 
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quires a greater attacking force, civil defense 
becomes an important aspect of deterrence. 
Rathjens, on the other hand, without refer- 
ence to Hoag’s argument, asserts that former 
Secretary Acheson and the RAND Corpora- 
tion are “unduly optimistic” on the value of a 
civil defense program. Rathjens offers no evi- 
dence for this view; he simply concludes that 
“there may be nothing in defense, active or 
passive.” 

Similarly, Denis Healey’s explanation of 
British hopes for ‘‘passive deterrence” seems 
undermined by much else in this book. A 
‘passive deterrent” in Healey’s usage con- 
sists of nuclear forces so protected, so dis- 
persed, and so large, that his distinction 
between “passive” and “active” deterrents 
sounds much like American distinctions be- 
tween a “first” and “second-strike” force. If 
this is so, then expectations that the ‘passive 
deterrent” is simpler to achieve than the “ac- 
tive deterrent’ may prove disappointing. 
Morton Kaplan makes this point, and Paul 
Nitze concludes that “to provide nuclear sys- 
tems which could survive an initial Soviet 
strike is no easy or cheap task, particularly 
with limited geographic resources.” 

The broad-gauged chapters by Knorr, Hils- 
man, and Nitze achieve their purpose of laying 
out the lines along which discussion of NATO’s 
military problems must proceed, and are the 
most satisfying parts of the book. Other sec- 
tions are like ore that must be worked very 
carefully—they do not constitute a pure vein. 
—B3ERNARD K. Gorvon, Vanderbilt University. 


Crisis Diplomacy. By D. A. Guaspr (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1959. 402 
pages. $6.75.) 


Intelligent understanding of American for- 
eign policy has been deepened by a number of 
studies in recent years that endeavor to bring 
longstanding (and often outdated) theory into 
harmony with practice. This book joins these 
atudies as a provocative analysis of the sacred 
American principle of “non-intervention” in 
the internal affairs of other countries. 

Mrs. Graber traces the evolution and appli- 
cation of the non-intervention principle from 
early 1800 to 1958. By demonstrating how the 
meaning and use of the principle has varied to 
fit America’s ‘national interest,” she has 
penetrated the shell of cant and self-delusion 
often surrounding American foreign policy. 
She contends that the capabilities, desires, 
and obligations of the United States in world 
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affairs have usually determined when and how 
the principle would be invoked and would 
dictate prevailing conceptions of the rightness 
and wrongness of its use in specific cases. Her 
‘findings indicate that a re-formulation of the 
non-intervention principle in the light of diplo- 
matic experiences is long overdue. 

The reader may not agree fully with Mrs. 
Graber’s assessment, nor may he altogether 
avoid the judgment that she leaves a number 
of implications of the problem inadequately 
explored. Moreover, there is some straining of 
historical evidence to fit the writer’s basic 
thesis. Occasionally, terminology is loose and 
distinctions between closely-related ideas like 
“intervention,” “interference” in the affairs of 
other countries, “‘pseudo-intervention,’” and— 
above all—ordinary diplomatic techniques are 
not as sharply drawn as seems desirable in many 
cases, and is mandatory in a few cases. Now 
and again Mrs. Graber appears to stray some- 
what from her carefully-drawn definition of 
“intervention,” especially as her development 
progresses to the modern period. 

With a number of other studies seeking to 
impart greater “realism” to American foreign 
policy, this book exhibits two tendencies that 
weaken the force of its arguments. One is an 
entirely too uncritical acceptance of the con- 
cept of “national interest.” Mrs. Graber’s sc- 
count suggests that the national interest is 
far clearer than it is and implies that foreign 
policy officials face a choice between an easily- 
discernible “national interest” and unrealistic 
policies animated by a foggy “idealism.” Sec- 
ond, there is reflection of an all too common 
belief that the national interest and moral- 
ethical conduct:‘are forever at antipodes. Mrs. 
Graber does not really analyze the role of moral 
principle in her inquiry into foreign policy. In 
effect, she evades the question. 

Crisis Diplomacy is the kind of book that 
makes the intellectual sparks fly. The reader 
will challenge some of the findings. Once in a 
while he will think the writer is dead wrong. 
But his comprehension of American foreign 
policy will have been sharpened appreciably 
by the honing this study provides.— Croix V. 
Crass, Vassar College. 


The Fatlure of Aiomic Strategy: And a New 
Proposal for the Defence of the West. By F. O. 
Mrxsous. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1959. Pp. 224. $4.50.) 


This book deserves attention not so much 
for its castigation of atomic strategy as for the 
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insight it gives into the European military 
mind. Published critiques have advanced a 
variety of reasons for the shortcomings of 
American strategy, but none have been. so 
purely continental, none so militaristic, in ap- 
proach, Almost everyone concedes that atomic 
weapons are impractical instruments for solv- 
ing political problems, but Colonel Miksche 
has rather startling views about what the key 
political problem is and what kind of strategy 
should be employed to meet it. 

Since the current population explosion will 
soon give the colored races overwhelming 
numerical predominance, new types of mili- 
tary tasks confront us. We must begin im- 
mediately to prevent future “intercontinental 
racial wars’? by making certain that Europe 
dominates the Afro-Asian world. Why? Be- 
cause victory between the East and West will 
go to the side which controls the colored peo- 
ple. The West, in other words, must be pre- 
pared to use force, or the threat of force, to 
keep Africa and the rest of Asia from swinging 
toward communism, 

This cannot now be done for two reasons. 
In the first place, Americans mistakenly be- 
lieve that if the young and underdeveloped 
nations are helped to become viable states, 
they will be swayed away from communism, 
As a result, the United States is cutting the 
ground out from under Huropeans who know 
only too well that the USSR will step into the 
vacuum being created by European with- 
drawal. In the second place, even if Americans 
could be made to realize that “preventive 
intervention” is the only way to keep the 
newly independent Afro-Asian states from 
serving the Communist cause, their nuclear 
armaments policy would not permit them to 
follow such a course. 

This rather nostalgic view of future political 
developments, in which Europe will once 
again dominate great overseas areas by the use 
of force, does not, however, give the true meas- 
ure of the book. It is mainly concerned with 
matters purely military where Miksche is on 
much firmer ground. Here his premises are 
more realistic, his analysis more perceptive, 
and his conclusions worthy of debate. The 
West, he believes, can create a military sys- 
tem which will provide greater security at less 
cost, and the main task of his book is to prove 
it. 

The real problem of European defense is how 
to create along the Iron Curtain a cover under 
the protection of which Europeans can prevent 
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the Soviets from outflanking them by revo- 
lutionary tactics and guerrilla warfare in the 
Middle East and North Africa. To do this a 
European school of military thinking is needed 
to replace America’s rigid atomic strategy. 
Such a school would deemphasize air defense 
which is both ineffective and expensive. It 
would demand a small European strategic air 
force as a deterrent, and it would replace 
America’s “absurd” reliance on atomic wesp- 
ons and a few skilled technicians with larger 
numbers of tough-minded fighting men. 

Finally, as an emergency measure, because 
Europe cannot yet afford a mobile strategy, a 
fortified zone should be established extending 
from the Baltic to. the Adriatic, in order to 
free sufficient manpower to strike when neces- 
gary in the Middle East. Such a static defense, 
as Miksche admits, is too rigid militarily to be 
an ideal solution, and he will be attacked for 
proposing it, but. it does permit a certain 
political flexibility and is probably all that the 
European economy can bear at the present 
time—Gorpon B. TURNER, American Council 
of Learned Socteties. 


Toynbee’s Approach to World Politics. By 
Haney L. Mason. (New Orleans: Tulane 
University. 1959. Pp. x, 153. $2.00.) 


When reviewing books which deal with 
somebody else’s work one is often torn between 
one’s duty to say something about the criti- 
cism and one’s urge to comment upon the 
critic’s object, or victim. Faced with a volume 
on Toynbee, should one deal with Toynbee or 
with the exegesis? The book under review re- 
lieves one of much of the dilemma: Concerned 
with a less theoretical portion of Toynbee’s 
work, it does not lure one into a discussion of 
that most alluring part of Toynbeeanism, his 
philosophy of history. Failing to provide a 
coherent and consistent critical analysis of its 
chosen portion of Toynbee, it does not furnish 
a basis for a more fundamental criticism of 
what it offers. The book purports to be “a 
description of Toynbee’s approach to world 
politics” as well as “a survey of the critical 
reaction provoked by this approach” (vi). It 
does contain a rather mechanical juxtaposition 
of description and (others’) criticism. The des- 
cription is based primarily on the four more 
recently published volumes (volumes 7—10) of 
the Study of History; it lista Toynbee’s ideas 
on the East-West struggle, on the problem of 
war in our times, on the West and its relation 
to the Asian-African world, and Toynbee’s 
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suggested religious solution (in addition, the 
book contains a chapter on Toynbee’s general 
methodology which falls somewhat outaide its 
frame of reference). Adequately to cover the 
chief emphases of Toynbee’s ideas on world 
affairs would have required a much more com- 
prehensive examination of Toynbee’s other 
writings in this field, including the Survey of 
International Affairs. Or, the author might 
have confined himself to his own critical 
analysis of Toynbee’s major theses as con- 
tained in those four volumes. In the absence of 
such analysis of his own, the book might yet 
have presented a valuable digest of Toynbee 
criticism. But the vast array of authors and 
their criticisms which the book supplies re- 
mains undigested. Mason’s procedure is to 
mention one of Toynbee’s ideas and then, by 
selecting a piece from Morgenthau or Mum- 
ford here, and a quote from Coulborn or 
Schuman there, to record that they “agree” 
or ‘disagree’ with Toynbee in the respective 
detail. Had he, instead, discussed certain criti- 
cal analyses of Toynbee’s approach to world 
politica in their entirety—for instance, Ken- 
neth Thompson's thesis according to which 
Toynbee, in the field of international politics, 
has travelled the road from political idealism to 
political realism—his book might have added 
something to the discussion of Toynbee and/or 
that of world political problems. Such as it is, 
it can serve as a provisional reference to some 
Toynbeeana for a student in a hurry-~ 
Joun H. Henz, The City College of New York. 


The Truman-MacArthur Controversy -and The 
Korean War. By Joun W. Spanrear. (Cam- 
bridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 311. $6.50.) 


Mr. Spanier’a purposes in this study are two- 
fold: to examine the Truman-MacArthur 
controversy by analyzing the major decisions 
made by American policy-makers during the 
Korean War, and to use this particular his- 
torical case as a basis for considering the more 
general problem of civil-military relations in a 
limited war situation. l i 

In a'véry good introductory chapter, the 
author puts the Truman-MacArthur contro- 
versy into the broader framework of civil- 
military relations, posing the question of 


-whether the conduct of limited warfare—now 


being urged upon us by some writers in the 
field of military strategy as a more appropriate 
use of force in contemporary international 
politics than all-out thermonuclear war—is 
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compatible with continuing civilian supremacy 
over the military, Actually, as Mr. Spanier 
suggests at.a later point, this is not the crucial 
question, either in terms of the Korean War or 
possible limited wars of the future. Rather it 
is, as this study clearly demonstrates, the ca- 
pacity of American society and its govern- 
mental system, as presently constituted, to 
. tolerate the particular burdens of this kind of 
warfare for any extended period of time. 

The career of General MacArthur and the 
Truman-MacArthur controversy provide con- 
siderable data for the student of the role of the 
military in American society, but Mr. Spanier 
does disappointingly little with these. His 
study shows how “the separation of powers 
between the President and Congress draws 
military leaders into, political conflict,” but 
little or no elaboration of the problems is pro- 
vided. 

The author has apparently examined the 
relevant published materials with care. He 
discusses the major questions of fact and in- 
terpretation. His evaluations are on the whole 
balanced though at times overly cautious. He 
makes olear the nature of the domestic political 
setting within which the relationship between 
“the General and the President” developed 
and which helps explain so much of it. Never- 
theless, the presentation is limited by some 
básic weaknesses, 

The author is not noticeably selective in his 
presentation of events and problems, Secon- 
dary questions are treated and analyzed al- 
most as extensively as fundamental ones. The 
_ result is often rather tedious reading, which is 
surprising in view of the subject matter. (The 
study was originally prepared as a doctoral 
` dissertation.) Mr. Spanier also seems to have 
been trapped: by the chronological framework 
in which he has placed his study. The book 
does not lack analytic discussion, but it is 
widely disperaed, In many chapters, several 
major events and decisions are discussed, and 
then analyzed, in sequential fashion. The 
` fect is to dilute the impact and to sacrifice 
depth of analysis, For example, there is no one 
point. at which a systematic effort is made to 
analyze General MacArthur's motivations, 
which are treated by the way at a number of 
points. 


There is no indication that efforts were: 


made to interview any of the major partici- 
pants. While it might have been difficult to 
' gain access to either Mr. Truman or General 
MacArthur, some of the other major figures 
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involved would probably have been available, 
Such interviews might have eliminated some 
of the book’s academic, remote-from-events 
tone) The book is marred by occasional judg- 
ments that do not seem to follow clearly from 
premises stated and also by broad generaliza- 
tions about American, and even British, pub- — 
lic opinion that Mr. Spanier makes no effort to > 
substantiate by means of public opinion or any 
other data.—Burton M. Sarin, The Brook- 


-ings Institution. 


U. N. Trusteeship Council. Official Records: 
Twenty-fourth Session. (2 June-6 August, 
1959). Supplement No. 2. “Report of the 
United Nations Visiting Mission to the 
Trust Territory of Western Samoa, 1959.” 
(N. Y., 1959). Pp. 35. $.30. 


Despite its appearance in the usual green 
cover, this is not the normal type of report 
submitted by comparable U. N. missions. In 
view of the possibility that the Trusteeship 
Agreement for Western Samoa will be termi- 
nated within the next few years, at the express 
suggestion of the New Zealand Government 
the Mission: undertook its assignment with 
special terms of reference, rather than those of 
the ordinary periodic visiting mission. 

New Zealand may well have requested 
such a special assignment for it has had a bear 
by the tail, desiring to terminate the trustee- 
ship but fearful of the consequences. From the 
original Samoan petition for self-government 
in 1947, through the Samoan Constitutional 
Convention of 1954, to the Working Commit- 
tee on Self Government currently drafting a 
constitution for Western Samoa there have 
been shaping up major problems yet unsolved, 
Is a parliamentary system feasible without 
political parties and in an area where agree- 
ment traditionally is reached by consensus and 
not majority vote? How can New Zealand 
accede to the adamant insistence of the 
Western Samoans for a joint head of state, the 
two Fautua? Can it countenance the passing of 
political power to a matais (titled. persons) 
group consisting of but one-seventh of the 
total adult population? These and many other 
comparable problems are those facing New 


Zealand, and with which the U..N. Mission - 


dealt. l 

In the three and a half weeks it was in 
Western Samoa in the Spring of 1959 and its 
two exchanges of views with New Zealand 
officials bracketing the Samoan visit, the Visit- 
ing Mission gave most of its attention to politi- 
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cal matters and relatively lesa to economic and 
social progress. Not that its report fails to 
contain sections on economic conditions, medi- 
cal and health services, and education, but 
most of it is concerned with the movement in 
the near future to self-government or inde- 
pendence. In this emphasis upon political 
matters the report thus becomes an interesting 
example of an attempt to treat in a political 
context cultural difficulties which refuse to be 
80 constrained. 

Several related examples may suffice to indi- 
cate the inadequacy of a purely political ap- 
proach. The Visiting Mission discusses well, 
and in detail, the present electoral system for 
Samoans with its restriction to matais of the 
privilege to register as electors and to stand 
as candidates, summing it up with the ob- 
servation that in some ways it has no parallel 
in any other modern electoral system. The 
Mission is also concerned with the status of 
“Europeans” (partially a legal and partially 
an ethnic classification), their limited direct 


suffrage at present, and their uncertain status 


under Samoan self-government. The sympathy 
of the Mission appears directed toward uni- 
versal suffrage and protection of the “Euro- 
pean” through equal political participation 
and constitutional safeguards against discrimi- 
nation.” However, the whole Samoan culture 
` presently turns around the extended family 
and the place of the matat, as head of the 
family, in family decisions including assign- 
ment on sufferance tenure of family lands. 
With an expanding population—one of the 
fastest growing in the world—-it is questionable 
that the exploitation of Western Samoa’s re- 
sources can long stand the deterrent to capital 
improvement which the matai system now 
raises. The initiative of the educated, emanci- 
pated Samoan also appears essential to such 
development. But to the matat, emancipation 
of the untitled man strikes deeply at family 
ties and the matats status position and power. 
Many of the Western Samoan matats regard 
American Samoa’s universal suffrage for the 
latter’s advisory. House of Representatives as 
but the prelude to the end of Fa’a Samoa ways. 


The “European” in his midst only serves to . 


symbolize both such emancipation and indi- 
vidual enterprise outaide the ken of matat con- 
trol. Thus universal suffrage and movement to 
single status of “Tiuropeans”’ and Samoans, 
which the Mission treats as political questions, 
are in reality but surface treatment of basic 
‘cultural cleavages. f f 
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For political scientists the U. N. Mission re- 
port is extremely instructive. Beside providing 


an excellent survey of current political con- 


ditions in Western Samoa, it bears witness to 
the part such a mission may have in helping 
to shape, through question and suggestion, the 
emerging structure of a new state. The report 
itself publishes the detailed calendar of steps 
leading to self-government or independence, 
tentative only as to the length of time neces- 
sary for compliance. It fails to discuss the po- 
tential danger of continuing to exclude 
Mata’afa, one of the highest titles in Samoa, 
from being a member of the proposed plural 
head of state, or what might occur should he be 
chosen to’lead the cabinet (as has happened). 
Negative attitudes toward seconded New Zea- 
land officers who hold many of the key posts 
in Western Samoa, evidenced in debates of the 
Legislative Assembly, also go unmentioned. 
However, these omissions are understandable 
ih terms of the nature of its assignment and 
the limits of ita report. A little more difficult to 
grasp is the failure of the Mission to recognize 
it was dealing with Samoans, probably the 
astutest politicians in-the whole Pacific Island 
Area, and that when in diplomatic language it 
writes, “the Mission is confident [emphasis 
added] that the Samoan people will take steps 
to eliminate racial distinction in their electoral > 
arrangements, a matter on which the Trustee- 
ship Council has previously commented,” this 
is neither a command nor even a covert direc- 
tion, but constitutes merely a hope—NoRMAN 
MELLER, Universtiy of Hawaii. 


Allied Wartime Diplomacy: A Pattern in Po- 
land. By Epwarp J. Rozex. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, London: Chapman 

. and Hall. 1958. Pp. xvii, 481. $6.95.) 

Warsaw in Chains. By Srmran Korsonsxt. 
Translated by Norbert Guterman. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 
ix, 319. $6.00.) 

Reflecting entirely different chronological 
phases and ideological aspects of the fantasti- 
cally complex -Polish national problem, these 
two books are welcome contributions to the 


‘mushrooming literature on recent Eastern 


European politics. Of the two works that of 
Professor Rozek is by far the more readable 
and more centrally relevant to the main preoc- 
cupations of the Anglo-American public with 
this particular sector of Hast-Central Euro- 
pean developments. Korbonski’s politically 
lively book suffera from two different, and yet 
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equally serious, shortcomings. On the one 
hand, it is an extremely uneven and frequently 
poor translation of the original Polish, while on 
the other it is cast in the halting, staccato-like 
mold of a day-by-day diary. This format ren- 
ders the reading of the book an awkward and 
often boring task since the climastio events re- 
ported by Stefan Korbonski can seldom be 
compressed into diary entries on a dull, daily 
basis. 

Dr. Rozek has an exceptionally fine feel for 
the long-range sweep of European history. His 
all-too-brief treatment of the strategy and 
tactics of Soviet policy is followed by two ex- 
ceedingly useful accounts, one on the his- 
torical background of Soviet-Polish relations 
from 1917 to 1939, and the other on the fourth 
partition of Poland. Both of these are helpful 
in setting the dramatic stage for the principal 
part of the narrative which covers the incred~- 
ible transformation of the Soviet-picked and 
wholly Communist-dominated Lublin Com- 
mittee first into a provisional government, and 
subsequently into the government of “Na- 
tional Unity.” His account of the questionable 
Yalta and Potsdam Conferences which helped 
to legitimize the insidious Communist clique as 
the “government of Poland,” obviously at the 
expense of the Polish government, ranks among 
the very best in the English language, indeed 
it is a worthy companion piece of Herbert 
Feis’ brilliant analysis in his Rooseveli, Churchill 
and Stalin. Rozek employs excellent original, 
first-hand sources throughout his book. The 
reviewer's only possible. misgiving is that the 
myriad of technical details offered by the au- 
thor occasionally geta too cumbersome and 
prevents the forming of an overall perspective. 
This is particularly true of Chapter Six, de- 
voting a complicated 142 pages to a minute 
analysis of the emergence of the Provisional 
Government of Poland. 

Within the above-mentioned limitations, 
Korbonski’s book presenta some fascinating in- 
side stories culled from the truly heroic pages 
of the Polish Underground. In effect Warsaw in 
Chains is not only a worthy sequel of the same 
authors Fighting Warsaw, but it also graphic- 
ally portrays the story of an underground 
movement in transiiton. In its compressed 
diary form it traces the revival of the move- 
ment after the total collapse of the Nazi 
regime and over the prostrate body of a de- 
stroyed Warsaw; it then reports on the early 
interruption of a Polish ‘national melody” by 
the Communist Party and finally climaxes the 
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narrative with a highly dramatic escape stor 
which brought the author and his loyal -wi 
across the Iron Curtain. and into the Fr 
World. 

The greatest value of Warsaw in Chains 
not the retelling of a well-known, if utter 
disastrous, chapter in Polish history. Rather, 
offers certain insights, human details and p 
litical observations which are of importance - 
the interested reader.. This reviewer was pa 
ticularly impressed by Korbonski’s moving a 
count of a visit to “A Nasi Slaughter Hous 
(pp. 139-142), and his ingenious reporting 
the manifold “alarm bells’ (pp. 239-25 
which were set off by the country’s new Con 
munist masters to intimidate and drive in 
exile the remaining members of an anti-cor 
munist underground and the heroes of i 
lengthy resistance movement. 

These two books are distinct assets and si 
nal contributions both to the all-too-bro: 
field of Soviet diplomacy and to the mu 
more specialised area of the politics of Dan 
bian Europe.—AnpDREew Groray, Boston U? 
veratty. 


The Communist Subversion of Czechoslovak 
1988-1948. By Josmr Korsau. (Princeto 
Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. 3 
258. $5.00.) or 

The Frozen Revolution. By Frank GIBNI 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudah 
1959. Pp. xiv, 269. $4.75.) 


For Western liberals the tragic case 
Czechoslovakia is both a source of guilt a 
uneasiness. Why did the most flourishing a 
liberal Central European democracy succur 
Bo easily to Communist subversion, and of 
the satellites remain so firmly in Moscoy 
grasp after Stalin’s death? Was it because 
betrayal by the West beginning at Munich. 
basic weakness in the structure of libe: 
democracy before Communist subversion, 
some factor peculiar to Czechoslovakia? Jo: 
Korbel, former head of Jan Masaryk’s cabir 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has soug 
to answer these questions as they reveal 
themselves in Csechoslovakia’s fateful dece 
1938-1948. Based on memoirs, intervie 
and letters from participants, and his own | 
periences Professor Korbel has put togethe 
documentary study which traces the grov 
of Communist influence beginning well bef 
1938. While before 1938 the democratic gove 
ment of Czechoslovakia was able to toler: 
the Communist Party and at the same ti 
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contain it and reduce its influence, after Mu- 
nich the Communists took advantage of the 
German occupation and collaborated with it 
as the first step in their take over. At the time 
of liberation the Communists, aided by Soviet 
sponsorship and the reluctance of the demo- 
cratic elements to alienate the U.S.S.R. and 
actively oppose Communism, completed the 
process of subversion. Professor Korbel spreads 
the net of guilt widely, beginning with the 
democratic betrayal at Munich and the failure 
of the West to counteract Soviet influence dur- 
ing the period of liberation, the collaboration 
tendencies of the working classes, the compro- 
mising, unorganized anti-Communist opposi- 
tion, and ending with the deceit of Stalin and 
the treason of the Communists. Even President 
Beneš, beloved as the democratic and patriotic 
heir of Thomas Masaryk, is held responsible 
for his mistaken judgments and decigions. 
Professor Korbel’s analysis is well docu- 
mented but it leaves the crucial questions still 
unanswered. Why were the Czechs with their 
background of democracy and experience of 
Nazi occupation so easily deceived? Why in 
the 1946 elections did almost forty per cent of 
the voters support the Communists while in 
Hungary the socialista and Communists only 
received seventeen per cent of the vote? Why 
did only the studenta of Prague in the crucial 
days of February 1948 come out in mass 


against the Communists? Was the absence of- 


mass and organized action by the non-Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia similar to the fail- 
ure in 1933-1934 of the Social Democratic 
Party in Germany to fight against Nazi sub- 
version? Could Czechoslovakia with a vigorous 
anti-Communist policy internally have fol- 
lowed the pattern of Finland or had Stalin in 
1947 already decreed againat such a posaibil- 
ity? These questions point to the need of a 
careful and unprejudiced comparative analysis 
of the process of subversion, looking for the 
particular techniques, moments of crisis, politi- 
cal organization, social and economic condi- 
tions which are crucial for success. With the 
threat of Communist activity looming im- 
minently over Africa, Asia and South America 
the comparative technique could not be better 
used. 

Frozen Revolution by Frank Gibney is a 


journalist’s account of recent events in Poland. ` 


Mr. Gibney’s style is to use an abundance of 
glib and often meaningless metaphors, and he 
often becomes confused by his own imagery. 
The book lacks the inciteful analysis of a good 


` 
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piece of journalism.—Davip T. CATTELL, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


American Foreign Relations: Permanent Prob- 
lems and Changing Policies. By Jonn 
Ganam. (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. 1959. Pp. ix, 693. $6.75.) 


This comprehensive and well written volume 
is a distinct contribution to the ever-growing 


literature of American foreign policy and its 


role in the contemporary world. Dr. John 
Gange performed a most useful, and in many 
respecta pioneering task within the frame- 
work of this large-scale book of truly monu- 
mental proportions. American Foreign Rela- 
tions is logically divided into three major 
parts: The Setting; The Basic Problems; and 
The Process of Policy Making. Of these, the 
most detailed and most désériptive is Part II 
dealing with such problems as alliances with 
other nations, cooperation through interna- 
tional organization, problems of peace, Ameri- 
can security, trade with other countries, and 
the fascinating intangibles of “the advance- 
ment of American prestige abroad.” 2 

The book has two outstanding assets. It 
abounds in excellent, up-to-date political, 
diplomatic and economic illustrations of the 
individual crises, conflicts or issues involved 
and subjected to scholarly analysis. It also 
reflects the author’s broad and comprehensive 
knowledge of the many more-or-less succeasful 
facets of international agencies, missions, and 
organizations of all types. Although he cor- 
rectly observes that: “...our policy-makers 
and our operating officials are often confused 
by the mase of international bodies which are 
potential claimants for some particular prob- 
lem, program or idea needing attention,” he 
himself does not seem to suffer from this com- 
mon ailmént. Dr. Gange’s book is warmly 
recommended to interested students and ob- 
servers of both American foreign relations and. 
of the complex field of international 
organization. 


Radio Free Europe. By Rosmer T. Hour. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 249. $5.00.) 

This work is a detailed and useful study of 
the history, organization, policies, and opera- 
tions of a “nonofficial instrument of foreign 
policy.” 

Many readers will be interested in Professor 
Holt’s evaluation of the role of Radio Free 
Europe in encouraging, or even. fomenting, the 
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uprisings in Eastern Europe. A study of the 
scripts does not support the assertion that 
Radio Free Europe incited the Hungarian 
revolt, and promised western armed interven- 
tion when it began. But the difficulty of 


securing data on the effect of radio broadcasts’ 


behind the Iron Curtain does not permit one to 
sharply distinguish .the.impact of specific 
broadcasts from the impact of the mere fact 
“that the West was broadcasting to. the csp- 
tive peoples.” The author contends that the 
policy analysts of RFE have béen more aware 
of developmenta in Eastern Europe, more 
skilled in analysis, and more diligent in the 
development of strategies than those individ- 
uals responsible for official American policy. 
The United States had talked openly of libera- 
tion, but had no policy to exploit possibilities 
of nonmilitary action during the Hungarian 
uprising. Despite his sympathy for RFE, 
Professor Holt emphasizes that RFE is a 
private organization, and is not held respon- 
sible by institutional lines of control. 


Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918- 
1946: The Third Reich: First Phase. Volume 
IO. June 14, 1934—-March 31, 1935. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 6848 (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, ene 
D.C. 1959. Pp. 1121. $4.25.) 


The documents in this thick volume cover 
many of the problems faced by the German 
Foreign Office in trying to orient German 


Foreign Policy to the plannings of Hitler. It is _ 


_ & goldmine for the research historian or 
political scientist. Some of the documents 
have been footnoted to help the reader iden- 
tify personalities and stay on the chronological 


track, but there is no attempt at interpreta-. 
tion. All documents have been translated into - 


English. . 


The Impact of Air Power: National Security 
and World Politics. By Ecamne M. Exo. 


(Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Com- 


pany. 1959. Pp. vii, 914. $12.50.) 


Skilfully edited by Dr. Eugene Emme, 
former Professor of International Politics at 
the Air University, this comprehensive book of 
readings attempts to survey the whole vast 
panoramas of national security problems, as 
related to the impact of air power. As most 
books of readings, this symposium is rather 
uneven in ita covérage and in the scope of its 


basic selections. Some sections, notably the ~ 


geopolitically oriented Chapter II on The New 
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Mobility, are first-rate while others, for ex- 
ample Chapter X on Atr Power in Europe and 
Asta, are primarily new combinations of 
widely used and familiar excerpts from the 
writings of leading political and military 
figures. 

. On the whole, The Impact of Air Power suc- 
ceeds in presenting a broad and accurate 
picture of the key problems of modern war- 
fare. Each chapter is preceded by a careful 
editorial introduction which places the -selec- 
tions into their proper perspective. The book 
is a useful: guide to’ students of national 
strategy and related military developments. 
Prelude to‘ Israel: An Analysts of Zionist 

Diplomacy, 1897-1947. By Auan R. TAY- 

Lor. (New -York: Philosophical Library. 

1959. Pp. viii, 136. $4.75.) 


Dr. Taylor presents in this brief study an 
admirably objective historical survey of fifty 
years of Zionist diplomacy. Since both pro and 
anti-Zionist readers will find this panoramic 
survey of the record of Zionism satisfactory 
and historically acceptable, the author has 
rendered a signal service to the American 
student interested in Middle Eastern politica. 
His book will be conveniently suitable for 
introductory courses in that field as it succesa- 
fully studies a most complicated set of diplo- 
matic developments without simplifying or 
distorting the many abstruse technical details 
involved. Chapter IX on “The Making of 
Modern Israel” and the Epilogue on “The 
Remaining Task for Political Zionism” are 
particulary: significant sections of this work. 


' The' United Nations. By Lauanp M. Goop- 


nica, (New York: Thomas “Y. Crowell 
Company. 1959. Pp. vi, 417. $5.60.) 


Although the author correctly observes in 
the preface of his work that “‘this-is primarily a 
book on the United Nationa,” -the reader will 
be immensely pleased with the broad historic 
scope of this volume. Chapters I and III are 
particularly useful in setting the background- 
atage so badly needed for a fuller appreciation 
of the workings of the United Nations. These 
chapters deal with ‘International Organiza- 
tion in the Modern World” and with ‘Dream 
and Reality: The Postwar World,” and suc- 
cessfully cover such controversial topics as 
“Bi-polarity and the Atomic Bomb” or 
‘Nationalism in Africa and Asia.” - 

Of the balance of the book the more analyti- 
cal discussions devoted to the structure of 
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power and influence within the U. N., to the 
multi-faceted probleme of peaceful settlement 
and adjustment and to the “dependent 
peoples’” problems seem to be the most sig- 
nificant to this reviewer. The objective and 
well-balanced treatment of these issues will 
meke this book a major contribution to 
courses dealing with international organization 
in general, and -with- the United Nations in 
more specific terms. 


Legal Problems of International Trade. EDITED 
BY PauL O. Prosmr. (New York: Oxford 
University Presa, 1959. 453 pp: $5.60.) 


The publication of the twenty-four original 
papers contained in this volume is intended to 
celebrate the opening of the new, deep draft 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Apart from its obvious 
regional interest, it also has a-wider appeal 
and some of the papers should provide politi- 
cal scientists and economists with an insight 
into the many varied problems encountered in 
foreign trade the world over.. Students of 
policy formation will find “The Legal Frame- 
work of the 8t. Lawrence Seaway,” an interest- 
ing historical account of the vacillations in 
U.S. policy towards the Seaway and of the 
various forces shaping policy formation with 
respect to it. “A Critique of the United States 


Foreign Economic Policy” is not only apropos, ` 


seething and provocative but also suggestive 
of new points of departure. Similarly, those 
interested in international banking, interna- 
tional monetary policy, and regionalism will 
find other well documented articles dealing 
with those subjects. 


Russian and Soviet Policy in Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia. By Pærer 8. H. Tana. 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 494. $10.00.) 


The two parts of this study of the 1911-1931 
period are of very unequal value: that on Man- 
churia is useful, that on Outer Mongolia adds 
essentially nothing to the aimilar but much 
better study by Gerard Friters, Outer Mongolia 
and Its International Posttion, published in 
1949. Even the Manchurian section lacks 
depth and is no more than a traditional inter- 
national relations study, relying heavily on 
documenta and legalistic interpretations which 
allow the realities to slip through almost un- 
noticed and unmarked. It is ey, g study of 
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the Chinese Eastern Railway, and not of 
Manchuria generally. Throughout the book 
Tang presents the Chinese as peaceful, ex- 
ploited, and aggrieved, a much put-upon race 
in no way responsible for its own difficulties. 
The author dates his preface September 1959, 
and claims to have consulted most of the im- 
portant materials bearing on his subject, but 
the lacunae are many, especially such recently 
published works of real value as Malozemov’as, 
Russian Far . Eastern Policy (1881-1901), 
which would have greatly strengthened Tang’s 
historical’ section; Morley’s, The Japanese 
Thrust into Siberia, 1918; and the two recent 
Russian document-collections, Hussko-Ki- 
tatskie Oltnoshentya, 1689-1916 and Soveisko- 
Kitaiskie Otnosheniya, 1917-1967. He did not 
consult the critically important Russian-lan- 
guage journals published in Ulan Bator in the 
1920’s and 1930's: Khozyatstvo Mongolii and 
Sovremennaya Mongoliya. Tang’s use of Chi- 


“nese sources adds little to his work's value; no 


Japanese sources are employed, and certainly 
a work on Manchuria and Mongolia which did 
so would be of.exceptional importance. 

Serious deficiencies include the failure to 
handle Chang Tso-lin adequately, and the 
general failure to assess Japanese moves and 
policy. However, chronological citing of some 
of the relevant facts does take place. 

Moat disturbing is the unattributed direct 
or slightly modified quotation of Friters in the 
Mongolian section. A whole series of examples’ 
can be adduced here: p. 292 comes from 
Friters, p. 57; pp. 297-298 (Friters, pp. 58- 
60); pp. 303-304 (Friters, pp. 60-61); pp. 324- . 
325 (Friters, pp. 70, 64, 68); p. 328 (Friters, 
p. 66); p. 338 (Friters, p. 84); pp. 349-350 
(Friters, pp. 80-90); p. 353 (Friters, 94); p. 
417 (Friters, p. 131). 

An appendix on the “Construction and 
Economic Operations of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway” presenta many statistics, and maps 
of Manchuria (good) and Outer Mongolia 
(poor) also appear. Many minor errors of 
transcription and inconsistent citing of names 
mar the preaentation. Handled with care, the 
Manchurian portion of the book can be useful 
and constitutes a contribution; the Outer 
Mongolian section is a less complete, less ac- 
curate, and less good version of Friters— 
Rosmnr A. Rupan, University of North Caro- 
lina. $ 
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Hong Kong University Press. 1959. Pp. 69, 
$1.20.) 

Couun, Fuurx N. Ethical Systems and Legal 
Ideals. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1959. Pp. 303. $1.95.) 

Commission D’Erupn INTHRUNIVERSITAIRE 
Dp VLiIxnstrror Roran Des RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONALES. La Belgique Et L’ Aide 
Economique Aux Paya Sous-Developpes. 
(Bruxelles: Institut Royal Des Relations 


Internationales and La Haye: Martinus ` 


Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. 529.) 

Crovcu, Winston W. The Responsibilities of a 
Civil Service Commissioner. (Chicago: Public 
Personnel Association, 1959. Pp. 14. $2.00 
non-members.) l 

Fraquson, Jonn H. anp Duan E. MoHunrv. 
The American System of Government. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
1959. 5th ed. Pp. 780. $7.50.) 

GopFrEy, Exzanork Powmit anp Freep E. 
Fimpar in collaboration with D. M. HALL, 
Boards, Management and Company Success. 
(Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc. 1959. Pp. 134. $3.00.) 

GREBENE, Evarts B, Religion and the State: 


The Making and Testing of an American — 


Tradition. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. 172. $1.75.) 

GornoxHorr, Bons I. Publishing in the 
U.S.S.R. Slavic and East. European Series, 
Vol. XIX. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions, 1959. Pp. xvi, 306.) 

Hanxu, Lewis. (Two Volumes) Metico and 
the Caribbean. Vol. I (Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. 191. 
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$1.25.) South America Vol. II. (Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. 
191. $1.25.) 

Harper, Norman and Davi SISsons. 
Australia and the United Nations. (New 
York: Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1959. Pp. xiii, 423. $3.00.) 

Hartmann, Hutnz. Authority and Organiza- 
tion in German Management. (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press. | 
1959. Pp. xvi, 318. $6.00.) 

Hoover, HERBERT. An American Epic. Intro- 
duction. The Relief of Belgium and North- 
ern France, 1914-1930. Volume One. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. 
xxiii, 477. $6.50.) 

Jackson, J. Hamepen. A short History of 
France to the Present Day. (Cambridge: 
` England, The University Press. 1959. Pp. 
- viii, 222. $3.95.) 

Jarra, A. J. People, Jobs and Economic Devel- 
opment. (Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press. 
1959. Pp. xix, 381. $6.00.) ` 

JOHANNSEN, R. W. anp H. V. Jarra. In The 
Name of the People. (Columbus: The Ohio 
State University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 307. $5.00.) 


‘Kenrucky, COMMONWEALTH OF. Legislative 


Research Commission. 

Criminal Procedure: Common Law Devel- 
opments. Research Publication No. 66. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: Legislative Re- 
search Commission. 1959. 

Criminal Procedure: Examining Courts. 
Research Publication No. 77. Frankfort, 
Kentucky: Legislative Research Com- 
mission, 1959. 

Criminal Procedure: Bail and Rese aa 
Research Publication No. 78. Frankfort, 

' Kentucky: Legislative Research Com- 
mission. 1959. 

Criminal Procedure: Pre-Code Practice. 
Research Publication No, 68. Frankfort, 
Kentucky: Legislative Research Com- 
mission. 1959. 

Public Library Services. Research Publica- 
tion No. 65. Frankfort, Ky: Legislative 
Research Commission. 1959. 

First Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Metropolitan Government. Informational 
Bulletin No. 25. Frankfort, Ky: Legisla- 

tive Research Commission. 1959. 

Justices of the Peace. Informational Bul- 
letin No, 26. Frankfort, Ky: Legislative 
Research Commission. 1059. 

Criminal Procedure: Arraignment and 
Pleadings. Research Publication No. 81. 
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Frankfort, Kentucky: Legislative Re- 
search Commission. 1959. 

Criminal Procedure: Evidence. Reséarch 
Publication No. 80. Frankfort, Ky: Legis- 
lative Research Commission. 1959. ` 

Criminal Procedure: The Grand Jury Sys- 
tem and Other Methods of Prosecution. 
Research Publication No. 79. 

Kraven, Ropuet D. The Pros and Cons of 
Longevity Pay Plans. (Chicago: Public 
Personnel Association. 1959. Pp. 41. $2.00.) 

Kirwan, Aupurt D. (ed.) The Confederacy. 
(New York: Meridian Books, Inc. 1959. 
Pp. 320. $1.45 paper; $4.00 cloth.) 

Kraus, Micuan.. The United States: A Modern 
History (Two Volumes) The United States to 
1866, (Ann Arbor: The University of Michi- 
gan. 1959. Pp. xiii, 529. $7.50.) Dulles, 
Foster Rhea. The United States Since 1868. 
(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan. 
1959. Pp. ix, 546. $7.50.) 

Laparns, Leonard Woops. Conservatism in 
Early American History. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 182. 
$1.75.) 

Linpswy, Davin. “SUNSET” COX: Irrepres- 
stble Democrat. (Detroit: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 323. $5.00.) 

Lirpsxy, Gmores A.. Saudi Arabic. (New 
Haven: Hraf Press: 1959. Pp. 367. $7.00.) 

LOKKEN, Roy N. David Lloyd, Colonial Law- 
maker. (Seattle: University of Washingron 
Press, 1959. Pp. xili, 305. $5.00.) 

Lovaas, Jay. The Mslitary Legacy of the Civil 
War. The European Inheritance. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. 
xi, 253. $5.95.) 

MoCrackun, GLENN. The Right to Learn. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. Pp. 
xx, 228. $4.50.) 

MANGONE, GERARD J. A Guide to Untied Staies 
Foreign Policy. (Syracuse University Press. 
1959. Pp. 48.) : 

Martin, A. W. and P. Warnpup. Members of 
the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, 
1866-1901. (Canberra: The Australian Na- 
tional University. 1959. Pp. xii, 249.) 

Mayrnts, RENATE. Parteigruppen In Der Gross- 
Stadi. (Westdeutscher Verlag, Koln und 
Opladen. 1959. Pp. x, 159. DM 22.) 

Miu.er, Jonn C. Origins of the American Revo- 
lution. (London: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. xxii, 530. $7.50.) 

Mrrrerxuing, Panar I. America in the Ant- 
arctic to 1840. (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 201. $5.00.) 
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Nriisastro, Wipsoso AND Ia. 
Government, Economy and T 
Javanese Village. (Ithaca, N 
east Asia Program, Departn 
ern Studies, Cornell Unive 
37. $1.00). 


OcuELTRES, Kartu. Reduci 


Abuse. (Chicago: Public Pe 
tion. 1959. Pp. 38. Price to 
$2.00, list price $2.50). 

Paan, Sranuuy W. The Forma 
States. (London: Oxford U 
1959. Pp. ix, 193. $4.50.) 

Patooz-HorvatH, GnoraE. 
Boston: Little, Brown and 
Pp. xi, 305. $4.50.) 

PiccarD, PauL J. The Polt 
Democracy. (Englewood Cli 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959, Pp 

Prior, WAYLAND D. The M 
in Texas. (Austin: The Uni 
1959. Pp. 65. $1.50.) 

Rama, Cantos M. Mouvemu 
Socialistes. L’ Amerique Lal 
Editions Ouvrieres. 1959. P) 

ReIcHLEY, Jamms. The Art 
(New York: The Fund fo 
1959. Pp. 128. Single copies, 

Ronoa@uan, ALLEN. We Are O 
York: Greenwich Book F 
Pp. 121. $2.75.) 

Rown, Dayvm , NELSON. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY ga 


(Princeton, New Jersey. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. 192. $1.25.) 

Rupoupy, Parar. North Korea's Political and 
Economic Structure. (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 1959. Pp. 72. $2.00.) 

SANNWALD, Rour F. AND Jacquus Srouumr. 
Economic Integration. Theoretical Assump- 
tions and Consequences of European Integra- 
tion. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1959. Pp. xi, 260. $5.00.) 

DE Sauvieny, G. pp BERTIER. Metlernich—Et 
Son Temps. (Paris: Hachette. 1959. Pp. 292. 
Price. 900 fre.) l 

Scuramm, Winsor. (ed.) One Day in the 
Worlds Press: Fourteen Great Newspapers 
on a Day of Crisis. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 138. $6.95.) 

SKINNER, G. Wruuram. (ed.) Local, Ethnic, and 
National Loyalties in Village Indonesia: A 
Symposium. (New York: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. 1959. Pp. 68.) 

SOROKIN, Prriam A. Social and Cultural Mo- 
bility. (Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press. 
1959. Pp. 640.) ` 

STEINBERG, Davin J., Hurpert H. VREBLAND, 
BT AL. Cambodia: Its People, Its Society, Its 
Culture. (New York: Taplinger Publishing 
Co., Inc. 1959. Pp. 352. $7.00.) 

STEPHENSON, WENDELL Hormes. A Basic 
History of the Old South. (Princeton, N. J.: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. 
193. $1.25.) 

TAYLOR, VERNON R. Guide for Setting Passing 
Points. (Chicago: Public Personnel Associa- 
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tion. 1959. Pp. 15. $2.00.) 

Texas, Tae Universrry or. First County 
Auditors’ Institute. (Austin: The University 
of Texas, Institute of Public Affairs. May 
1959. Pp. 52.) 

THROMBLEY, Woopworta G, Special Disiricts 
and Authorities in Texas. (Austin: The Uni- 
versity of Texas. Institute of Public Affairs. 
1959. Pp. viii, 142. $2.50, paper.) 

Tompxins, Dorotuy C. Narcotics—A List of 
Recent References. Berkeley: University of 
California. Bureau of Public Administration. 
September 1959. Pp. 29. $1.00.) 

Uman, Eywarp. Dynamo Jim Stiles: Pioneer 
of Progress. (New York: Expositicn Press. 
1959. Pp. xi, 392. $6.00.) 

Unzsco. International Social Science Journal. 
Vol. XI, No. 3, 1959. “The Study and Prac- 
tice of Planning.” 

Unesco. International Social Sctence Journal. 
Vol. XI, No. 2, “Teaching of the Social Sci- 
ences in the U.S.8.R.” 

Unrrap Nations. Yearbook of the International 
Law Commission. Vol. I. (New York: 
United Nations. 1959. Pp. 204. $2.00.) 

Vickers, Douaias. Studies in the Theory of 
Money: 1860-1776. (Philadelphia: Chilton 
Company. 1959. Pp. ix, 313. $6.50.) 

Witson, J. Tuzo. One Chinese Moon. (New 
York: Hill and Wang, Inc. 1959. Pp. xiii, 
274. $4.95.) 

Youne, WAYLAND. Strategy For Survival. 
(Baltimore, Maryland: Penguin Books, Inc. 
1959. Pp. 95. $0.65.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The National Office of the Association has arranged with TWA 
for a charter flight to Europe this summer, to leave New York on 
June 17 and return from Paris on August 29. The cost will be sub- 
stantially below the regular fares and participation is open to all 


members of the Association and their immediate families. Notices 
have gone out to all members of the Association. The plane can take 
74 passengers and reservations are being accepted in order they are 
received. If the program is successful, it will be continued and 


expanded in future years. 





PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The International Political Science Associa- 
tion, at the invitation of APSA, will hold its 
next annual Round Table at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan in September 1960. The main topic 
will be: “The Contribution of Political Be- 
havior Studies to Political Science.” V. O. Key 
has agreed to serve as general rapporteur. Two 
sessions will also be devoted to the problems 
of polyethnic societies. The fifth World Con- 
gress of Political Science is to be held in Paris 
in September 1961. The program is being 
formulated and the Secretariat will welcome 
suggestions. 


The third annual meeting of the Missouri 
Political Science Association was held at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, on October 
30, 1959. Sessions were devoted to “The Po- 
litical Scientist and the Public Service,” 
“Recent Developments in the Missouri Men- 
tal Health Program,” “Political Prospects in 
Underdeveloped Areas,” and “Criminal Jus- 
tice in Missouri.” Jerry Hauptmann of Park 
College was elected president for the coming 
year. The association now comprises eighty 
members. 


The District of Columbia Political Science 
Association held its annual business meeting 
on 3 December, 1959. During the year the 
District Association heard Samuel Lubell, 
Harold Lasswell, Taylor Cole, Paul Nitze, and 
Earl Mazo. The officers elected at the Decem- 
ber meeting were: Vincent Browne, Howard 
University, President; Schuyler Foster, De- 


partment of State, First Vice President; 
Eugene Hedberg, Department of Defense, 
Second Vice President; and H. Field Haviland, 
Jr., The Brookings Institution, member of the 
Exeutive Council. Holdover Council members 
are Mrs. Helen Hill Miller and William Pren- 
dergast. Retiring officers of the Association 
were: Howard Penniman, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, President; Vincent Browne, First Vice 
President; Nathan Pelcovits, Department of 
State, Second Vice President; and Lyle Bels- 
ley, member of the Executive Council. 
Chester B. Earle, The American University, 
was selected by the Executive Council in 
1959 for a two-year term as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


The Kansas City Assembly on the United 
States and Africa, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Relations Council and The American 
Assembly, was held at the Pembroke Country 
Day School in Kansas City, Missouri, October 
30-November 1, 1959. Africa south of the 
Sahara and north of the Union of South 
Africa was the area considered by the partici- 
pants, who were from the fields of business, 
medicine, education, labor, religion, military 
affairs, government and civic affairs. The di- 
rector of the Assembly was Eliot 8. Berkley, 
dean of administration, Kansas City Art 
Institute and School of Design and executive 
director of the International Relations Coun- 
cil. Alhaji Umaru Gwandu, Speaker of the 
House Assembly, Northern Region, Nigeria, 
addressed the Assembly on the subject, “The 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Aspirations of the Peoples of Africa’; Mr. C. 
Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., Director, Office of 
Middle and Southern African Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, spoke on “The United States 
and Africa”; and Sir Andrew Cohen, United 
Kingdom Representative on the Trusteeship 
Council, The United Nations, discussed 
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“Africa and the Western World.” Panel lead- 
ers were Dr. Ted Brannen, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Kansas City; Dr. Clifford P. 
Ketzel, Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
The University of Kansas; and Dr. Ernest 
Manheim, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Kansas City. 


~ 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The National Office and the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion have been investigating the possibility of offering term life 
insurance on a group basis to members of the Association. As a 
non-profit professional organization, it appears feasible for us to 
establish a group plan that will provide term insurance with a 


nationally known and reputable company at a low rate to supple- 
ment insurance already carried by members. If details can be worked 
out satisfactorily, a plan should be ready to present to members at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association in New York this September. 
Further information will be carried in future issues of the Reviuw. 





This past fall the Association received a 
number of grants in aid: For the Congressional 
Fellowship Program, $717,000.00 from the 
Ford Foundation, $3,000.00 from the Poynter 
Fund, $11,280.00 from the John Randolph 
Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation, $500.00 
from Time, Inc., $500.00 from the New York 
Times Foundation, $500.00 from the Shinner 
Foundation, $250.00 from the Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times Foundation, $500.00 
from Cyrus Eaton, and $2,840.00 from the 
Helen Dwight Reid Foundation. For the 
Regional Seminars, $120,000.00 from the Ford 
Foundation. For the Public Affairs Reporting 
Awards, $150,000.00 from the Ford Founda- 
tion and $1,000 from the Poynter Fund. For a 
membership recruitment campaign, $3,600.00 
from the Alexander Freeman Foundation. For 
holding the Round Table and Executive Com- 
mittee meetings of IPSA in the United States 
in 1960, $25,000.00 from the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, up to $1,500.00 from 
IPSA, and assistance from the University of 
Michigan. For the Asian Congressional Fellow- 
ship Program, $30,000.00 from the Asia Found- 
ation. The larger grants are applicable over 
terms of years. Grants received during the fall 
for these special programs totalled $1,067,370. 
The Association wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to all the donora. 


A Department of Political Science has been 
established recently at Montana State Uni- 
versity as a result of the separation of the 
Department of History and Political Science. 


In observance of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
its founding, the Department of Political Sci- 
ence of the University of Michigan is planning 
to hold a conference-seminar at Ann Arbor on 
April 8-9, 1960. The general topic will be 
“The Present Status and Prospects of Political 
Science as a Discipline.” 


The Murray Seasongood Good Government 
Fund for the past three years has been sending 
Visitors to interested colleges and Universities 
in southwestern Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, 
with a view to interesting students in local 
government both as a career and as citizen- 
participants. Some sixteen institutions have 
received Visitors during this period, usually 
under the auspices of the Political Science De- 
partment. The program has met with such an 
enthusiastic response that it is planned to con- 
tinue it in the future. Information concerning 
it can be secured by writing Mr. Robert Gold- 
man, Seasongeod Good Government Fund, 
Union Central Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Northern Illinois University has recently 
established an Institute for social research with 
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_ the purpose of encouraging and promoting re- 
search by faculty members in the social 
. sciences and related fields. Merlin D. Gustaf- 
son will represent the political science field on 
- the policy board for the Institute. 


A community research center has been es- 
tablished st Valparaiso University under the 
direction of Victor Hoffman and Donald 
Mundinger. ` 


The second U.C.L.A-Colombia Universi- 
ties Project conducted jointly by the Institute 
of International and Foreign Studies and the 
Latin American Studies Center will be held 
January 4-29. Fifteen Colombian students 
and a faculty advisor will participate in special 
seminars in Comparative Government and 
American History and Culture. The project is 
supported by a grant from the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


A newly created Bureau of Public Affairs 
Research has begun operations at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho this year. Its first study concerns 
municipal finance in Idaho and specific future 
studies are now under consideration. The 
Bureau is under the direction of Robert J. 
Huckshorn, assistant professor of political 
gcience. 


The American Political Science Associationl 
as an affiliate member of the Section on Social 
and Economic Sciences of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
sponsored a panel on “Scientific Knowledge 
and Public Policy-making,”’ at the 1959 meet- 
ing of the AAAS. The chairman of the panel 
was James A. Robinson, department of politi- 
cal science, Northwestern University. Papers 
were given by Richard L. Meier, department 
of city and regional planning, Harvard Univer- 
sity; H. Burr Steinbach, chairman of the de- 
partment of zoology, University of Chicago; 
Eugene Rabinowitch, research professor of bio- 
physics, University of Illinois and editor of the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. Discussants in- 
eluded: Marbury B. Ogle, Jr., professor of po- 
litical science, Purdue University; Duncan 
MacRae, Jr., professor of political science, 
University of Chicago; and Harold D. Lass- 
well, professor of law and political science, 
Yale University. 


„The Massachusetts Assembly on State Gov- 
ernment, sponsored in cooperation with the 
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American Assembly of Columbia University, 
was held at Tufts University, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, April 2-4, 1959. The Final Report 
together with Background Papers and the 
Proceedings, have been edited by Professor 
Robert R. Robbins, chairman of the govern- 
ment department at Tufts, and published 
(October 1959) by the Tufts Civie Education 
Center under the title: State Government and 
Public esponsibility: New Horizons for the 
Commonweatih of Massachusetis. 


In the second annual report of the Institut 
fuer Politische Wissenschaft at Heidelberg 
University, the Director, Professor Carl J. 
Friedrich, notes the growing student interest 
in political science and the work of the Insti- 
tute since its founding in April, 1958. This is 
reflected by the range of instruction offered 
during the 1958-59 academic year. Lecture 
courses and seminars were given on the follow- 
ing subjects, among others: American govern- 
ment, introductory political science, method- 
ology, totalitarianism, the parliamentary op- 
position, problems of representation, and po- 
litical philosophy. Research at the Institute 
has also been progressing in various fields, 
particularly in the study of parliamentarian- 
ism in West Germany. Among many works al- 
ready completed or in preparation are studies 
of the Bundesrat and of the relationship of 
governmental authority and monetary policy. 
The Institute has also been actively engaged 
in organizing a library of political science ma- 
terials. The courses and seminars given by six 
staff members were supplemented during 
1958-59 by a series of lectures by visiting 
scholars. The Institute has recently received a 
five-year grant from the Ford Foundation to 
add to the support given it by German and 
other American sources, 


M. Glenn Abernathy, associate professor of 
political science at the University of South 
Carolina, is on leave for 1959—60 and is visit- 
ing associate professor at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

James D. Atkinson, associate professor of - 
government at Georgetown University, who 
was elected president of the American Military 
Institute in February, 1959, read a paper on 
the subject “The Relationship between For- 
eign Policy and Military Strategy” at the Air 
War College in Montgomery, Alabama on 16 
November, 1959. 


NEWS AND NOTES . i 


Richard W. Barron, of the University of 
Virgina, is serving for 1959-60 as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of South Carolina. 


Ernest R. Bartley of the University of . 


Florida will be visiting professor of political 
science and planning at the Portland State 
University, Oregon, GUEREN the summer session 
of 1960. 


During the summer of 1959, Aaron Bell was 
the consultant on the foreign policy of the 
United States at the International Seminar on 
“Relaxation of International Tension” held 
under the auspices of the American Friends 
Service. Committee at Kahlenberg, Austria. 
Mr. Bell is on the faculty of the School of 
Politics, New School for Social Research, and 
in the Fall, 1959 was appointed to the New 
York University General Education division. 


Leonard Binder has been granted sabbatical 
leave from the department of political science 
at U.C.L.A. to accept a Rockefeller grant for 
research work in Egypt. His work will focus 
upon contemporary Egyptian political ideolo- 
gies. 

Kenneth O. Bjork of St. Olaf College is in 
Oslo, Norway on a Fulbright fellowship. 


Herbert W. Briggs of Cornell University 
attended the session of the Institut de Droit 
International at Neuchatel, Switzerland in 
September, and participated in discussions of 
resolutions dealing with increased resort to 
ICJ. 


Peter Bromhead of the political science staff 
of the University of Durham, England, was 
visiting lecturer of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Florida for the fall semester, 1959. 


Elbert M. Byrd, of the department of gov- 
ernment and politics at the University of 
Maryland, has been granted a research award 
by the General Research Board of the Uni- 
versity for the summer of 1960 to undertake 
a study of The Judicial Process in Maryland. 


David T. Cattell has been named Acting 
Director of the Slavic Studies Center, U.C.L.A. 


Taylor Cole is on leave from Duke Univer- 
-sity to undertake research on bureaucracy in 
the Commonwealth states of Africa. He is 
presently at the University College of Nigeria 
in Ibadan. 
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Robert H. Connery is on leave from Duke 

University to serve as visiting professor at 
Columbia University. 


On Tuesday, September 15, 1959, at the ` 
State Department in Washington, Professor 
Marshall E. Dimock gave the opening address 
to an in-service training program of the United 
States Foreign Service. His subject: “The Ex- 
ecutive in International Affairs.” 


Jovan Djordjevic of the University of Bel- 
grade is visiting professor of government at 
the Claremont Graduate School, spring semes- 
ter, 1960. 


Reuben Frodin of the department of po- 
litical science, University of California, Los 
Angeles was the American member of a four- 
man international commission headed by 
vice-principal K. O. Dike of the University 
College, Ibadan, to review the entire educa- 
tional system of Eastern Nigeria. The com- 
mision’s report was submitted to Premier 
Nnaddi Azikiwe after three months of inten- 
sive fieldwork and hearings covering economic, 
political and educational phases of the prob- 
lems of a newly emergent self-governing state. 


George Ginsburgs has received his doctora 
degree from the University of California, Los 
Angeles and has been appointed an acting in- 
structor in political science for the fall term, 
1959-60. 


Merrill R. Goodall of the Claremont Grad- 
uate School is serving as Chairman of Govern- 
ment. 


William Griffin, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at the State University of South 
Dakota, has been granted leave of absence the 
first semester of 1959-60 to serve as a special 
consultant to the Citizens Tax Study Com- 
mittee established by legislative act to survey 
the South Dakota tax system. 


Hugh M. Hall is on sabbatical leave from 
Duke University during the 1959-60 academic 
year and is serving on the staff of the Bub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight. 


John H. Hallowell is on research leave from 
Duke University, spring semester, 1960. 


Earl T. Hanson, of Duke University, is on 
sabbatical leave for this academic year, 
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Ronald F, Howell of the Department of 
Political Science, Emory University, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Fulbright National 
Selection Committee for travel grants. 


Frederick C. Irion, of the University of New 
Mexico, is serving as a visiting professor of 
government at the University of Texas for the 
fall semester 1959-60. 


Otto Kirchheimer is on leave of absence 
from the graduate faculty of The New School 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


James R. Klonoski of St. Olaf College is in 
Washington, D. C. this year on leave on a 
Congressional Fellowship. 


David W. Knepper has been named to one 
of the three ‘citizen’? posts on the newly 
organized Texas Commission on City and 
County Government and was also named 
Secretary of the Commission at its organize- 
tional meeting. The Commission is charged 
with studying the overlapping and duplica- 
tion of city and county services in Texas and 
charged with making recommendations for 
remedial action to the 1961 legislative session. 


Ruth C. Lawson, professor of political sci- 
ence and chairman of the department at 
Mount Holyoke College, spent the summer in 
Paris and other NATO capitals as holder of a 
NATO fellowship for work on her study of post- 
war European security. 


Herbert Marcuse of Brandeis University is 
the recipient of a Rockefeller grant to pursue 
his studies in political theory. 


John Brown Mason, professor of govern- 
ment, Georgetown University, delivered a lec- 
ture on Germany on 20 October, 1959 at the 
Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island, 
as part of the College’s Strategy Series. 


Henry B. Mayo, head of the department of 
political science, University of South Carolina, 
will be on leave for the spring semester, 1960, 
and will serve as visiting professor at Duke 
University. 


Herbert Maza, Director of the Institute for 
American Universities at Aix-en-Provence, 
France will lecture at the Faculté de Droit at 
the University of Aix-Marseille on interna- 
tional relations. The political science section 
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of the Faculté has recently added a section on 
North African Studies. 


John H. McDonough, associate professor of 
government, Georgetown University, served 
as rapporteur for the International Organiza- 
tions Section of the Seventh National Confer- 
ence of the U. 8. National Commission for 
UNESCO, held in Denver, Colorado, 29 Bep- 
tember through 2 October, 1959. William 
Manger, also of the Department of Govern- 
ment at Georgetown .University, was Chair- 
man of the section. This year’s conference 
topic was ‘Culture of the Americas.” 


Charles A. Micaud, professor in the Wood- 
row Wilson department of foreign affairs, Uni- 
versity of Virginia is on leave this year, on an 

‘appointment by the Department of State. 


Ralph M. Miwa of the University of Mis- 
souri was visiting professor at the University of 
Nebraska for the 1959 summer session, work- 
ing also‘in the Far Eastern Institue there. 


John D. Montgomery, formerly with the 
Michigan State University Viet Nam Project 
and former chairman, department of govern- 
ment and law at Babson Institute, isnow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New York. 


Raymond A. Moore, Jr., of the department 
of international studies at the University of 
South Carolina, spent the summer in Great 
Britain studying British foreign policy on a 
Faculty Research Grant. 


Steven Muller of Cornell University was 
given a Ford Public Affairs Research Grant 
and spent two weeks in England observing the 
British General Election. 


Frank Munk, on leave from Reed College 
as advisor on intellectual cooperation to 
Radio Free Europe, has been appointed to the 
steering committee of the Atlantic Institute, 
founded by the NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference to facilitate intellectual interchange 
within the Atlantic Community. 


Fred Warner Neal of the Claremont Grad- 
uate School is completing studies on Yugosla- 
vian affairs under a grant from the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


Dalmas Nelson, formerly of the University 
of Nebraska, is visiting assistant professor of 
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political science at Duke University during the 
academic year 1950—60. 


D. P. O'Connell, professor of International 
Law at the University of Adelaide in Australia, 
author of the leading monograph on state suc- 
cession and other works in the field of inter- 
national law and jurisprudence, has received a 
grant from Georgetown University to do re- 
search in Washington, D. C., from February, 
1960 to August, 1960. During this period Pro- 
fessor O’Connell will conduct seminars on 
selected topics in international law and juris- 
prudence in the Department of Government, 
graduate School, and in the Law School of 
Georgetown University. 


Saul K. Padover is going to the Imperial 
University in Tokyo, Japan as a Fulbright 
research professor in Spring, 1960 and to the 
University of Malaya at Kuala Lumpur as a 
professor under the Smith-Mundt Act in Au- 
tum 1960. 


C. Northcote Parkinson delivered the Dillon 
Lectures in law and government at the State 
University of South Dakota in the fall of 1959. 


Howard Penniman, professor of government 
and chairman of the department of govern- 
ment at Georgetown University and Karl 
Cerny, associate professor of government at 
Georgetown, served as Director and assistant 
director respectively of a seminar on “Educa- 
tion for Public Responsibility” conducted for 
AMVETS during the week of October 26-31, 
1959 by Georgetown University with a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. Seminar 
speakers included Ralph K. Huitt, Depart- 
ment of Government, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Direc- 
tor, American Political Science Association; 
Don Pearlberg, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Economic Affairs; Bryce Harlow, 
Deputy Assistant to the President; Josef 
Solterer and Cyril Zebot, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Georgetown University; Cornelius 
Cotter, Executive Director, Republican Com- 
mittee on Program and Progress; Bernard 
Hennessey, Citizenship Clearing House Fac- 
ulty Fellow, Democratic National Committee; 
Robert Estabrook, Editor of the Editorial 
Page, The Washington Post; Harlan Cleve- 
land, Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Howland Sargeant, President, Ameri- 
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can Committee for Liberation; The Honorable 
John C. Wiley, former Ambassador to Iran, 
Panama, Colombia, and Portugal; John J. 
Anderson, Administrator, Arlington, Virginia 
Hospital; Martin Schwartz, Chairman of the 
Americanism Council, AMVETS; and Harold 
T. Berc, National Commander of AMVETS. 


Percy Partridge of the Australian National 
University of Canberra, served as visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at Duke University 
during the fall semester. 


Robert J. Pitchell of Indiana University has 
been appointed director of a national study 
of the extent of corporate contributions to 
state colleges and universities through state 
tax payments. The study will be done for the 
Joint Office of Institutional Research which 
is the research arm of the State Universities 
Association and the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and State Universities. The 
study hopes to answer the question raised by 
corporate officers who have reduced or denied 
contributions to public institutions of higher 
education on the ground that corporations 
make substantial contributions through their 
state taxes. A report on a pilot study of five or 
six states is expected to be completed by next 
spring. 


The department of public law and govern- 
ment, Columbia University, has invited Mrs. 
Dorothy Pickles, who lectures for the Univer- 
gity of London, to give a lecture course and 
seminar during the Spring term. 


Warren A. Roberts was granted leave from 
Wabash College for the fall semester, 1959, 
for research on foreign policy in Washington 
and at Harvard University. 


Eleanor Roosevelt has been appointed lec- 
turer in the department of politics at Brandeia 
University. 


R. N. Rosecrance of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles has been appointed a 
member of the National Screening Committee 
for Fulbright Scholarships, Asia and the 
Pacific Division, of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Elmer R. Rusco is serving as visiting in- 
atructor in political science at the University 
of Idaho during the current academic year. 
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- Milton I. Sacks of Brandeis University is a 
visitirg member of the Haverford College 
faculty for 1959-60. 


Wallace 8. Sayre this year occupies the 
Ford rotating research professorship in gov- 
ernmental affairs in the Department of Public 
Law at Columbia. 


E. E. Schattschneider will be visiting pro- 
fessor of politics st Hollins College during the 
academic session of 1960-61. 


Victoria Schuck, professor of political sci- 
ence at Mount Holyoke College is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Massachusetts and a public member of the 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation of 
Massachusetts. 


George Shepherd of St. Olaf College is acting 
head of the Department of Political Science. 


Foster H. Sherwood of U.C.L.A. has been 
appointed a member of the Western States 
Commission on Higher Education by Gov- 
emor Edmund G. Brown, 


Dwight J. Simpson, assistant professor of 
political science at Williams College, has been 
granted leave of absence for the second semes- 
ter of the current academic year. On & grant 
by the Department of State, he will lecture 
on American Foreign Policy during a six month 
tour of Greece, Lebanon, Iran and India. 


J. David Singer will serve as academic con- 
sultant in International Relations to the 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I. during 
the first semester of 1960-61. 


Elmer E. Smead of Dartmouth has been 
appointed a columnist for Variety Magazine 
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to cover topics related to government regula- 
tion of the mass communications media. 


Oscar Svariien is traveling in Europe during 
the academic year 1959-60 on leave from the 
University of Florida on a Rockefeller grants 
to study the legal claims to the Arctic. He is 
visiting Polar institutes in Norway, Denmark, 
England and the U.S.S.R, 


Richard N. Swift, associate professor of 
government, New York University, is on 
sabbatical leave during 1959-60 and with the 
aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, is pursuing studies in theoretical prob- 
lems relating to international relations. 


Loren E. Tesdell, assistant professor, has 
been granted a leave from Temple University 
during the spring semester, 1959-60 to under- 
take an exploratory mission in Jordan for the 
American Friends Service Committee’s Social 
and Technical Assistance Program, and con- 
tinue research and writing on the administra- 
tion of United States and United Nations 
technical assistance programs in Jordan and 
Iraq. 


Ellis Waldron, professor of political science 
and dean of the graduate school at Montana 
State University, is also serving as acting 
director of the bureau of government research. 


George E. Wolff of the University of 
Florida was visiting lecturer in political science 
at the University of Durham, England, during 
the fall semester of this academic year. 


Bryce Wood of the Social Science Research 
Council is visiting professor of international 
relations in the School of International Affairs 
at Columbia. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Minoo Adenwalla, formerly of the University 
of Missouri has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of history and government at Lawrence 
College. 


Robert J. Alperin of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has been appointed instructor in govern- 
ment and politics, University of Maryland. 


Eliot 8. Berkley has been appointed dean of 


administration at the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute and School of Design. 


Walter F. Berns, Jr., formerly of the Yale 
department of political science, was appointed 
associate professor, July, 1959 at Cornell. 


Bernard C. Borning, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Idaho 
was promoted to the chairmanship of political 
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science at that institution as of the beginning 
of the 1959-60 academic year. 


Ralph J. Braibanti has been promoted to 
. professor of political science at Duke. 


J. Cudd Brown, formerly assistant professor 
of international relations at San Franciso 
State College and curator of the African 
collection and research associate in the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford University, has been 
appointed associate professor under the Chev- 
alier program and fund on Diplomacy and 
World Affairs at Occidental College. 


Robert E. Clute has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of history and political science 
at the University of Nevada. x 


James 5. Coleman has accepted an appoint- 
ment as director of the African Studies Center 
at the University of Californis, Los Angeles. 


George Andrews Condon, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and the University of 
Tennessee, has been appointed instructor in 
government at Texas Technological College 
for 1959-60. 


Joanne Coyle has been named instructor in 
political science at Mount Holyoke College. 


Melvin Crain, after nine years service with 
the federal government, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of politics 
at San Diego State College. 


John Crampton, formerly at the University 
of California at Santa Barbara has become 
an assistant professor at Lewis and Clark 
College. 


Clifford I. Dobler was promoted to the rank 
of associate professor of political science at the 
University of Idaho as of the beginning of the 
1959-60 academic year. 


Jean M. Driscoll, formerly of the political 
science staff at the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, has joined the staff of North Park 
College. 


Donovan F. Emch of Toledo University 
has been appointed by the mayor of Toledo 
to the city’s Publicity and Efficiency Com- 
mission. 


Eugene M. Emme has accepted the new 
position of historian of the National Aero- 
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nauticos and Space Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., effective immediately. 


Ivo Feierabend, formerly of Washington 
University, St. Louis, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor, Ban Diego 
Btate College. 


Jason Finkle, formerly of the faculty of the 
University of Florida at Gainesville, has also 
joined the Vietnam Project of Michigan State 
University as academic advisor. 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon has been appointed 
director of the Latin American Studies Center 
of the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Peter J. Fliess has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of government at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Charles Robert Foster, formerly of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science and 
public administration at Cornell College. 


Lawrence H. Fuchs, returning from Hawaii 
where he directed research on a Social Science 
Research Council grant, was appointed chair- 
man of the department of politics at Bran- 
deis University. Dr. Fuchs resigned as director 
of the Summer School. 


Edward Goerner will move from Yale to the 
faculty at Notre Dame beginning the school 
year 1960-61, as assistant professor. 


Edward M. Goldberg, formerly instructor 
in political science at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of government at the University of New 
Mexico. 


Donald Habbe has resigned as a Foreign 
Service Officer and accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of government at the State 
University of South Dakota. 


Guy B. Hathorn has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of government and politics 
at the University of Maryland. 


Murray C. Havens has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor at Duke. 


Eduard Heimann became an emeritus pro- 
fessor of the New School for Social Research 
in June 1958. He continues to teach at both 
the New School and Union Theological Semi- 
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nary. He lectured widely throughout Japan 
in summer 1958 and was a visiting professor 
in the University of California (Berkeley) in 
the fall semester 1958-59, 


E. Allen Helms has succeeded Harvey C. 
Mansfield as chairman at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, effective January 1. 


John H. Herz of The City College has been 
promoted.to a full professorship. He lectured 
on international politics at the German Hoch- 
schule fuer Politik during the summer of 1959, 
was visiting professor at the University of 
California (Berkeley) in October 1959, and 
will be a Fulbright lecturer in international 
politics at the Free University of Berlin during 
the summer of 1960. 


Robert J. Huckshorn was promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Idaho as of the beginning 
of the 1959-60 academic year. 


Judith Jamison, formerly of the Bureau of 
Governmental Research U.C.L.A., has become 
community research consultant of the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association of Los Angeles 
County. 


Whittle Johnston has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in the School of International 
Service of the American University. He also 
was awarded the Sumner Prize at Harvard 
University for 1958-59 for “the best disserta- 
tion... dealing with...the prevention of 
war and the establishment of universal peace.” 


John Kennedy has joined the faculty of the 
University of Viginia as acting associate pro- 
fessor in the Woodrow Wilson department of 
foreign affairs. He was formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 


Josef Korbel, professor of international re- 
lations and staff member of the Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver, has been 
appointed director of the Social Science Foun- 
dation and chairman of the department of in- 
ternational relations. 


Donald J. Kreitzer, formerly of St. Thomas 
College, 8t. Paul, Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science 
at Marquette University. 


Ladis K. D. Kristof, lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago College in 1958-59, has been 
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appointed associate director of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Project on the History of the Menshe- 
vik Movement, with an office in New York. 


Luke T. Lee has joined the faculty of the 
State University College of Education, New 
Paltz, New York as associate professor of 
political science. Dr. Lee was formerly on the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State University. 


Edgar Litt has been appointed jointly by 
Mount Holyoke and Amherst colleges as in- 
structor of political science. 


Theodore J. Lowi waa appointed instructor, 
July 1959 at Cornell University. 


James H. McCrocklin, profeasor of govern- 
ment and chairman of the department of gov- 
ernment, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
has been elected first vice-president of the 
Texas Municipal League at its annual conven- 
tion. He is also Mayor of Kingsville, Texas. 


John D. Molloy, who recently received his 
Ph.D. at the University of Cincinnati, was ap- 
pointed instructor of political science at Mar- 
quette University. 


Lloyd Musolf, formerly chairman of the 
Vassar department of political science, has 
joined the staff of the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Advisory Group to the Republic of Viet- 
nam in Saigon, as advisor to the public ad- 
ministration division. He is also on the regular 
staff of Michigan State University. 


Jobn Norman, professor of government at 
Fairfield University, has been appointed mem- 
ber of the Fairfield, Conn. Charter Revision 
Commission. He was previously elected to the 
Fairfield Board of Finance in November, at 
which time he also served as his party’s cam- 
paign manager in the town. 


Karl O’Lessker has joined the faculty of 
Wabash College as assistant professor of 
political science. 


Franklin K. Patterson, Lincoln Filene Pro- 
feasor of civic education and director, Tufts 
Civic Education Center, has become a member 
of the staff of the government department. 


Thomas Payne, who has been associate pro- 
fessor of political science at Montana State 
University has been promoted to the rank of 
professor and Chairman of the newly estab- 
lished department of political science. 
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Anthony J. Pearce, formerly a member of 
the political science department of San Jose 
State College in California, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Edward L. Pinney of the University of 
North Carolina has been appointed instructor 
in government at Louisiana State University 
beginning in September 1959. 


James K. Pollock, Murfin Professor of po- 
litical science and chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science of The University of 
Michigan, has been awarded the Knight Com- 
mander Cross of the Order of Merit by the 
government of the German Federal Republic. 
In 1956 he was awarded the Grand Cross of 
the same Order. He has also recently been 
appointed by President Eisenhower to be vice- 
chairman of the new permanent Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


Ralph E. Purcell has been appointed profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of political 
science at the University of Delaware. During 
the past year Professor Purcell was in India 
under a Social Science Research Council grant 
studying the “Indian Administrative Service.” 


Leo C. Riethmayer has succeeded Curtis W. 
Martin as chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Colorado. 
He continues to serve as Director of the Gradu- 
ate Program in Public Administration. 


James 8. Roberts has been promoted from 
assistant to associate professor of history and 
political science at the University of Nevada. 


John Roche has been appointed dean of the 
faculty at Brandeis University. 


Jack W. Rodgers has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor at the University of Ne- 
braska. 


Donald 8. Rothchild, who received his doc- 
torate at Johns Hopkins University in June 
1958, has been promoted to assistant professor 
of government at Colby College. 


Manfred Schmidt, formerly associated with 
the University of Michigan, has been appointed 
an assistant professor of government at the 
State University of South Dakota. 


Allan P. Sindler, formerly of Yale Univer- 
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sity, has accepted an appointment as associate 
professor of political science at Duke. 


Richard C. Spencer has retired from the 
chairmanship of the department of political 
science at Coe College. He has been succeeded 
by Richard W. Taylor. Dr. Spencer continues 
as professor of political science and will teach 
a full schedule. 


Robert J. Steamer was recently promoted to 
associate professor of government at Louisiana 
State University. 


Richard Steele, formerly of West State 
Texas College, has been appointed an assist- 
ant professor at Marshall College, replacing 
Professor Carl Leiden, who has resigned to 
teach at American University at Cairo, Egypt. 


C. Charles Stephano, formerly legislative 
assistant to Senator H. Alexander Smith, has 
taken a position as senior research assistant 
with the Law Revision and Legislative Serv- 
ices Commission of New Jersey. 


Albert C. Stillson, who recently received a 
Ph.D. in international relations from Colum- 
bia University, and served as an analyst in — 
National Defense for the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, has been 
appointed an assistant professor of political 
science at Montana State University. 


John O. Stitely became director of the bu- 
reau of government research established at the 
University of Rhode Island, February 1, 1959. 


Sterling Takeuchi has been appointed Read- 
er’s Digest visiting professor of international 
relations at Macalester College. 


David B. Truman has replaced Schuyler C. 
Wallace as chairman of the department of 
public law and government at Columbia. 


Gordon Tullock, formerly a Thomas Jeffer- 
son fellow in political economy at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has become an assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of international stud- 
ies at the University of South Carolina. 


Richard L. Walker, head of the department 
of international studies at the University of 
South Carolina, was recently appointed the 
first James F. Byrnes professor of interna- 
tional relations, a newly created chair there. 
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Richard A. Watson has been appointed as- 
sociate director of the bureau of government 
research and assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Missouri, effective 
September 1, 1959. 


Charles B. Weasmer, of the University of 
Virginia, has been appointed an instructor at 
the university of South Carolina. 


Philip 8. Wilder, Jr. has been named chair- 
man of the Wabash College department of 
political science and director of the college’s 
Institute of Politics, which has been given 
financial support by the Falk Foundation. 


A. B. Winter has been promoted to associate 
professor at the University of Nebraska. 
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At the beginning of the spring semester 
Robert Woetsel joined Fordham University’s 
Political Philosophy faculty. 


Leon O. Wolcott, formerly of the University 
of New Mexico, is serving as advisor on policy 
and administration to the Prime Minister of 
Iran under an ICA contract. 


Fred R. Yoder, formerly of Washington 
State University has been appointed chairman 
of the division of social sciences of Campbells- 
ville College, Kentucky. 


Raphael Zariski has been made an assistant 
professor at the University of Nebraska. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The work of the American Bar Agssociation’s 
“World Peace Through World Law” program 
suffered a severe blow when Edgar Turlington 
died on September 27, 1959. At the time of his 
death he was on leave of absence from George- 
town University, where he was a Professorial 
Lecturer in International Law and Constitu- 
tional Law. He had interrupted his teaching 
to devote himself exclusively to the ABA’s 
efforts to advance respect for international 
law throughout the world. 

Edgar Turlington was an extremely modest 
man, and he would not approve of an “In 
Memoriam” notice abounding in detailed ac- 
counts of his achievements. Moreover, it is 
fair to say that he was so well known among 
scholars and practitioners in the fields of in- 
ternational and public law that anything more 
than a résumé of his career would be super- 
fluous. He was a Rhodes Scholar, an Assistant 
Solicitor of the Department of State, a mem- 
ber of several claims commissions, a practicing 
lawyer, author of several monographs and 
many articles, and a beloved and respected 
teacher. In his last years, with typical energy, 
he went to Ethiopia for a term of service as 
Legal and Political Advisor. All of these ex- 
periences combined with his great knowledge 
and unusual personal qualities to produce a 
man who was ever an inspiration to students 
and younger colleagues. 

Wurm V. O'BRIEN 
Georgetown University 


James Hart, Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Virginia, died in Charlottes- 
ville on September 14th after a very brief and 
wholly unexpected illness. 

He was born in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
on October 26, 1896. He received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of Virginia 
in 1918 and 1919, respectively, and the Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1923. He began his 
teaching career as a tutor at Harvard in 1921, 
joined the faculty of the University of Mich- 
igan in 1922 and returned to Johns Hopkins in 
1926, where he remained until he was ap- 
pointed Professor and Director of Graduate 
Studies in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Virginia in 1936. 

Characteristically, James Hart served not 
only the University to which he was so long 
attached by ties of sentiment and service, but 
also his professional associates and the public 
at large. He was a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, 8 vice president of that body and a 
member of the Board of Editors of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. He was also 
President of the Southern Political Science 
Association in 1946. In 1937, he served as a 
member of the research staff of President 
Roosevelts Committee on Administrative 
Management and was author of “The Exer- 
cise of Rule-making Power,” one of the special 
studies prepared by that staff. 

He was the author of numerous scholarly 
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works, especially several desling with the 
Presidency and administrative law. His Iniro- 
duction to Administrative Law and The Ameri- 
can Presidency in Action, 1789 were but two 
of his solid and scholarly works which earned 
him well merited respect. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in the final stages of 
preparing yet another work on the Presidency. 

Those who had the good fortune to know 
James Hart as a friend, colleague or teacher 
are aware that with characteristic modesty 
and genuine humility he would deprecate any 
eulogy on his behalf. And yet, it ia little enough 
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to say that combined in him were a rare gen- 
tility of manner, unyielding devotion to prin- 
ciple, the scholar’s commitment to the search 
for truth according to his best lights and a 
conviction that teaching is a calling which 
places the highest demands on the energy and 
intellect of those who follow it. James Hart 
stood squarely in the full stream of what 
Coventry Patmore called Traditions of Ci- 
vility. He was, in the complete sixteenth 
century sense, the Scholar-Gentleman.— 
Roserr K. Goocs. 


GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association has received from The 
Asia, Foundation a grant of $2,500 for encouraging closer relations be- 
tween Asian and American political scientists. The funds will be used 
in three ways: 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of 
The American Political Science Association for a three-year 
period at greatly reduced rates. Membership includes sub- 
scription to The Amertcan Political Sctence Review. 


(Membership in the Association for three years and 
subscription to the Review will be only $1.00. Appli- 
cants should write directly to The American Political 
Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Payment may be made 
in UNESCO coupons or in any way convenient and 
acceptable under the exchange regulations of the 
country concerned. The privilege is extended to 
graduate students as well as to established political 
scientists. ) 


2) To enable libraries, university departments, and research 
institutes in Asia, which have heretofore been unable to do 
so, to subscribe to The American Political Science Review at 
greatly reduced rates. 


(The cost of a three-year institutional subscription 
will be $2.00, payable as above.) 


3) To supplement travel expenses of Asian political scientists 
who are in the United States and who wish to attend meetings 
of The American Political: Science Association. The next 
meeting will be held September 8-10, 1960, in the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, New York City. 


(Applicants must be at least at the graduate student 
level and may come from any Asian country from 
Afghanistan eastward. Applications should be sent 
to The American Political Science Association, 1726 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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POLICY-MAKING AND SECRETARIAT INFLUENCE IN THE 
U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY: THE CASE OF 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


LEON GORDENKER 
Princeton University 


During the annual sessions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations the policy and 
budget of the Office of Public Information (OPI) 
of the organization have been the perennial 
center of a complex debate. Instructions first 
given the Secretariat in 1946! provide some 
elements of this debate, while others depend on 
the professional expertise of the international 
civil service and on its influence and support in 
a General Assembly divided several ways. As a 
whole, the outcome demonstrates once more 
both the durable force of an attractive idea and 
the truth of the maxim that secretariats have 
great weight in the policy processes of inter- 
national, as of other, organizations. For despite 
repeated debate and attack OPI has proved 
enduring and resilient. 

During the last 15 years the many-faceted 
program of the agency? has shrunk somewhat, 
to be sure, under the economizer’s knife. In 
particular, it was under unusually severe criti- 
cism in 1957, when the General Assembly es- 
tablished an expert committee to investigate 
UN public information activities, and also in 
1958, when the results of the inquiry were dis- 
cussed. This committee, appointed with the 
unenthusiastic concurrence of the Secretary- 


1UN General Assembly Resolution 13 (1). 

2 For a comment on the development of the pro- 
gram, see Robert H. Cory, Jr., “Forging a Public 
Information Policy for the United Nations,”’ 
International Organization, Vol. VII, No. 2 (May 
1953), pp. 229-242, Each of the Annual Reports 
of the Secretary-General, published as Supplement 
No. 1 to the Oficial Records of each session of 
the General Assembly, includes a descriptive and 
analytical section on public information and pub- 
lic opinion. 


General, and made up of six governmental 
nominees not all of whom had experience with 
public information, directly challenged some of 
the working assumptions of OPI and called 
attention to difficulties with others. Their re- 
port struck a blow, too, at the internal balance 
of OPI, accused it of substantive failures and 
urged it to design new programs. OPI’s first 
reaction was defensive; its second, embodied 
in a paper the Secretary-General placed before 
the General Assembly, disclosed some organ- 
izational changes made in concession to the 
experts’ report.4 These responses notwithstand- 
ing, the General Assembly probably has not 
eliminated fundamental contradictions in the 
UN concept which have troubled OPI since 
1946, nor has it overcome the advantages which 
enable OPI to maintain its organizational iden- 


3 United Nations, Oficial Records, General Ás- 
sembly: Twelfth Session, Annezes, Agenda Item 
41, p. 34 (hereafter cited as GA: 18th sess., etc.). 
The committee was established under General 
Assembly Resolution 1177 (XII). Its report, 
dated Sept. 20, 1958, is UN Document A/3928, 
“Report of the Expert Committee on United 
Nations Public Information.” The committee 
members were: Robert A. O. Bevan, a British 
advertising man; Ahmed M. El-Messiri, an 
Egyptian lawyer and representative at UN meet- 
ings since 1948; Enrique Rodriguez-Fabregat, 
head of the Uruguayan mission to the UN since 
1947; P. N. Haksar, director of the External Pub- 
licity Division of the Indian foreign office and a 
lawyer; Louis P. Lochner, veteran American 
foreign correspondent; and Alexey F. Sokirkin, 
a Soviet diplomat. UN Press Release ORG/364, 
March 13, 1958. 

1 UN Document A/4122. 
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` tity and stability. The outcome instead illu- 
minates both the problems and the strength of 
an administrative agency charged with con- 
flicting goals, but shielded by strong leadership 
at the top and benefited by divisions among 
ita critics. 

My purpose here is to show the influence of 
OPI on the policy-making process of the United 
Nations and how its policies and organization 
are maintained uninjured despite repeated on- 
slaughts in the General Assembly. I shall argue 
that its acknowledged status as an expert body 
and a program strongly supported by one group 
of states in a divided Genera] Assembly pro- 
duced decisions which prevent radical changes 
in OPI. 


I. CONTRADICTORY INSTRUCTIONS 


The work of OPI has echoed a contradiction 
written into the UN Charter, the contradic- 
tion inherent in confederations. The Charter 
begins strikingly with a preamble recounting 
the determination of the peoples of the United 
Nations to seek a peaceful world. It then drops 
these admirable sentiments in favor of a set of 
legal obligations and limitations on states whose 
governments may or may not be responsive to 
these postulated wishes of their peoples. 

OPI has always aimed its program at the 
peoples of the world, not just at their govern- 
ments. In its first declaration of principles for 
public information, the General Assembly told 
the Secretariat that “the United Nations can- 
not achieve the purposes for which it has been 
created unless the peoples of the world are fully 
informed of its aims and activities.’ On this 
premise the information department was in- 


s These and subsequent quotations of public 
information principles are from General Assembly 
Resolution 13 (I). The resolution itself is brief, 
containing only the cited material and the remark 
that the recommendations of the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Information, which re- 
ported to the Preparatory Commission, constitute 
a sound foundation for the UN public information 
program. These recommendations were attached 
to Resolution 13 (I) as an annex and thus adopted 
by the General Assembly. Establishment of the 
Technical Advisory Committee had been favored 
by the Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission. It was established and its report was 
adopted by the Preparatory Commission and 
submitted textually to the General Assembly. 
Thus, information policy was a concern of the 
United Nations from its early days. See Report 
of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations (London, 1945), pp. 89, 102-103. 
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structed to “... promote to the greatest pos- 
sible extent an informed understanding of the 
work and purposes of thea United Nations 
among the peoples of the world.” The premise 
is only as good as the success of the effort called 
for in the instruction. Less than fully informed 
peoples of the world must logically lead to a 
failure of the United Natiors. 

But after crediting the peoples of the world 
with holding the life of the United Nations in 
their hands, the General Assembly delivered a 
further instruction. OPI was primarily to assist 
and rely “. .. upon the co-operation of the ès- 
tablished government and non-governmental 
agencies of information to provide the public 
with information, ...’’ Thus, the Secretariat 
had to depend on organisations outside of its 
control to pass along communications. Never- 
theless, OPI could “... on its own initiative, 
engage in positive information activities that 
will supplement the services of existing agen- 
cies... to the extent that these are insufficient 
to realize the purpose set forth... .’’ Here OPI 
again faced a contradiction, for it was clearly 
to have a marginal role in informing the peoples 
of the world. But if necessary, it might act on 
its own initiative. Because it is unlikely that 
the peoples of any part of the world approach 
the “fully informed” state on UN affairs, the 
functions of OPI soon might become as compre- 
hensive as the world was ill-informed. 

This was only the beginning of contradiction. 
OPI also was told not to engage in “propa- 
ganda.” Distinguishing between public infor- 
mation and propaganda is at best difficult and 
frequently quite impossible, if propaganda be 
understood to consist of information fed to a 
public with the intention of having it adopt 
given views. The department enjoined from 
putting out propaganda had already been in- 
structed to promote an infcrmed understand- 
ing of the United Nations; whose members had 
authorized writing into the Charter a deter- 
mination to “reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights ...in the equal rights of men and 
women and of the nationslargeandsmall....” 
Could it then introduce this statement into the 
Union of South Africa, the State of Mississippi 
and Soviet Uzbekistan, under the heading of 
public information? But if not, how could the 
Charter be understood; and without an under- 
standing of the Charter, how could the UN be 
understood? Similar questions could be asked 
about many of the most publicized UN activi- 
ties, ranging from studies of full employment 
(controversial in the United States), to self- 
determination (presumably of high interest in 
Hungary) and human rights (not uninteresting 
in the Dominican Republic); from the despair- 
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ing reiteration by the General Assembly of the 
need for disarmament (a matter under negotia- 
tion between the United States and the Soviet 
Union) to its condemnation of all propaganda 
against the peace (an idea with as many mean- 
ings as there are definers). If the Secretariat 
attempted to promote understanding of such 
activities without careful selection of material 
and location, it would surely be accused by 
‘some governments of engaging in “propa- 
ganda.” If publicity subjects were drawn from 
among other resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly, or were carefully adapted to particular 
areas or audiences, other governments would 
surely hold that the Secretariat had failed to 
maintain objectivity. 

An attempt by the General Assembly to re- 
define its injunction against propaganda result- 
ed in renewed insistence on vagueness, for an 
expert committee declared that the prohibition 
was not intended to limit OPI in promoting 
public understanding of the UN. Rather the 
Office was to avoid “. . . a bias in contradistine- 
tion to a policy of strict impartiality and ob- 
jectivity in the presentation of news and infor- 
mation.’’6 

Other instructions vested the main respon- 
sibility for formulating information policy in 
the Secretary-General and the head of OPI, 
where it has remained. Establishment of branch 
offices was to be considered. The functions of 
OPI, it was decided, fell into media categories— 
press, publications, radio, films, graphics and 
exhibitions, public liaison and reference. Serv- 
ices to the press were to be provided and 
pamphlets and other publications prepared. 
The work of other media was to be encouraged 
and material provided them when necessary. 
Also to be considered was the use of an advisory 
committee. 

In carrying out these instructions, OPI 
strives to put an attractive face on UN activi- 
ties but usually does not spend much effort in 
deliberately obscuring disagreeable aspects. 
. The substance of the information disseminated 
appears to fall into two overlapping categories. 
` In the first are reports and announcements of 
decisions by United Nations organs and the 
processes by which decisions are taken. For 
example, OPI spreads information on meetings 
of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. The second category includes the ex- 
planation and application of policies deter- 
mined by the various organs. This covers the 
work of the Secretariat and other field organiza- 
tions and the compliance of governments with 
the policies of the organization. For example, 


8 GA: 6th sese., Annexes, Agenda Item 41, p. 53. 
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OPI publicizes the character and work of the 
United Nations Emergency Force and, at the 
same time, indicates how governments con- 
tributing to it have responded to the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly. 

OPI employs both facilitative and direct 
means to spread its message. The “hot” news 
media benefit mainly from the facilitative part 
of the program. Working space, documents, 
television and radio booths, press releases, press 
conferences and other conveniences, furnished 
by OPI, help them get the story of United 
Nations work. Press relations and radio officers 
guide them through the procedural maze, ar- 
range interviews and offer briefings. Members 
of the general public, too, receive direct services 
on visits to major UN establishments. Scholars 
and “opinion makers” may also receive certain 
services. Thus, the facilitative functions have 
a largely indirect effect on the peoples of the 
world. Only part of the material channeled 
through the facilitative operations of OPI orig- 
inates with it; most of it represents the actual 
work of the United Nations. And, in addition, 
members of national delegations frequently 
feed into these channels copies of their speeches, 
supporting information, other materials and 
personal appearances. For them, and especially 
for the smaller delegations, these OPI opera- 
tions offer important, easily available access to 
the public. 

Direct means by which OPI reaches the pub- 
lic include pamphlets and other publications, 
prepared radio broadcasts and television shows, 
pictures and posters and cinema. Much of this 
material originates in OPI and, while based on 
UN activities, is produced mainly by perma- 
nent officials. The direct means used by OPI 
represent the major part of its effort to supple- 
ment existing means of communication. 

The UN Information Centers, manned by 
OPI personnel in more than 25 locations on 
every continent, mirror the headquarters activ- 
ities on a local scale. Their production resem- 
bles that of headquarters but in local languages 
and adaptations; they also distribute quantities 
of materials from New York. Because they 
have restricted geographical scope and person- 
nel presumed expert in local practices, they 
respond more quickly and flexibly to local needs 
but within instructions received from head- 
quarters. They report to New York on local 
problems and observations. 


Il, CRITICISM IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Fixing OPI in a field between opposed in- 
structions was both the cause and the result 
of difficulty in the General Assembly. Contra- - 
dictory instructions provide no rational basis 
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for judging the work of the office. No one could 
estimate with any accuracy how closely the 
peoples of the world approach full informa- 
tion on the United Nations, how much sup- 
plementary effort would be needed, what was 
propaganda and where or in what situations 
more rather than less effort might be needed— 
and above all how much money should be 
devoted to such efforts. The OPI nevertheless 
had to prepare a program and a budget. The 
General Assembly had to examine it. Without 
a clear standard, the examination inevitably 
fell into confusion. 

From the beginning, discussion in the Fifth 
Committee of the General Assembly, where 
detailed readings of the budget presented by 
the Secretary-General take place, tended both 
to develop general support for the OPI program 
and also to arouse opposition on the ground 
that OPI required an excessive proportion of 
the planned expenditure. By 1948, an enduring 
pattern of debate had formed. Those govern- 
ments which stood primarily for economy 
joined others, which objected to the content of 
the OPI program, to demand lower information 
appropriations. They were opposed by a major- 
ity, including all the Latin American states and 
many underdeveloped countries, which sup- 
ported both the substance of the information 
program and the budget. Generally, the econ- 
omy bloc was led by the United Kingdom, 
which was anxious to preserve its dollar re- 
serves, and had heavy Commonwealth support. 
The Soviet Union and its allies promptly joined 
in criticizing the costs and sometimes added 
specific denunciations of the program. The 
United States opposed inefficiency and waste 
but supported OPI. Because OPI had the 
positive approval of a large number of members, 
it suffered only slight budgetary cuts. 

What reductions were made followed sugges- 
tions by the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions.’ This body, 
elected by the General Assembly, at first 
viewed the OPI proposals with only mild scep- 
ticism, pointing out that it was difficult to 
rationalize the budget of a growing organiza- 
tion. But it soon complained of “... the dif- 
ficulties of proceeding into this field without 
specific guidance from the General Assembly 
concerning the limits of the activities under- 
taken ...and the proportion of expenditure 
for public information to the total budget for 


7 For a comment on this body, see J. David 
Singer, “The United Nations Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions,” 
Public Administration, Vol. XX XV (Winter 1957), 
pp. 395-410. 
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the United Nations.”’* The Committee also 
made clear in 1949 its regret that a serious ef- 
fort by the economy group to set the maximum 
expenditure on public information at 10 per 
cent of the total UN outlay had been defeated.’ 
Therefort the Advisory Committee, again de- 
claring that ‘'... the proportion of public in- 
formation expenditures remains too high... ,” 
reviewed and shaved individual budget items. 10 
OPI lost a post here and a voyage there, a 
pamphlet here and an edition there, but on the 
whole succeeded in preserving its original pro- 
gram. 

The constant effort to limit the growth of 
OPI and to shape its form nevertheless bore 
fruit during 1950, when the Fifth Committee 
asked the Advisory Committee to look for 
economies. OPI responded with the declaration 
that ‘‘...no further reductions can be made 
in its expenditures without impairing the ef- 
ficiency of its services.” This meant that the 
Advisory Committee would have to take re- 
sponsibility for suppressing or contracting exist- 
ing services, a move sure to be unpopular with 
many governments. To an Advisory Commit- 
tee request for a list of activities together with 
their priorities, OPI failed, in the opinion of the . 
Committee, to reply in accordance with the 
spirit and purpose of the Assembly resolution. 
Although the Advisory Committee insisted 
that a priority scheme was essential, it never- 
theless suggested specific budget reductions 
but admitted that it had less than the full fact- 
ual picture. This it had been unable to obtain 
from OPI.” 

OPI shrank from any attempt to lay out 
formal priorities, a fact which was noticed in 
the Fifth Committee. A number of representa- 
tives endorsed the view of Pun Changprasoet 
of Thailand that “...it was not possible on 
the one hand arbitrarily to fix the amount of 
the appropriations ...and on the other to 
apply the fundamental principles which had 
guided the Department during the previous 
five years.” The delegations attacking OPI 
then joined in establishing a new committee to 
review OPI activities. The new examining body 


8s GA: 4th sess., Suppl. No. 7, Advisory Com- 
milse on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
Second Report of 1949 to the GA, p. 22. 

°? See GA: Sd sess., Part I, Fifth Committee, 
Summary Records, pp. 300 ff. 

10 Loc. cit., note 8 above, p. 22. 

u GA: 6th sess., Suppl. No. 7, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
Second Report of 1961 to the GA, pp. 28-37. 

12 GA: Gih sese., Fifth Committee, UREY 
Records, p. 86. 
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was an 1i-member subcommittee of the Fifth 
Committee, proposed by Syria to review the 
guiding principles of OPI and make recommen- 
dations to guide the Secretary-General in work- 
ing out the 1953 budget." Its membership in- 
cluded such critics of OPI as Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Syria and such proponents as 
Chile, Pakistan and the Philippines. Its work 
during a busy Assembly session resulted in a 
shorter and clearer statement of principles, 
which nevertheless contained little of new sub- 
stance and only two important changes. 

The first of these added to the old idea of the 
need for an informed understanding among the 
peoples of the world the qualification that OPI 
must operate “within its budgetary limita- 
tions” to promote understanding to the great- 
est possible extent. On this point, the Pakistani 
and Philippine representatives entered the 
logical reservation that such a limitation was 
superfluous since any UN department must 
work within its appropriation. 

The second change instructed OPI to give 
special attention to places where information 
media were less fully developed. Thus, the 
underdeveloped countries had written into the 
principles the idea that they should be favored. 
But the injunction to give greater importance 
to the very areas where information media were 
least developed or active implied a greater as- 
signment for OPI. The supplementary role 
given OPI would inevitably have to be enlarged 
to fill great lacunae in existing information 
media, and new programs of different varieties 
in new languages would have to be designed to 
meet new needs. 

As for priorities, the subcommittee received 
from the head of OPI a three-paragraph state- 
ment which in effect rejected the request. It 
argued that since there was not enough money 
to go around, and many demands on it, the OPI 
had to look for the “greatest possible results 
...in the light of prevailing regional and 
language requirements”, and that all factors 
set forth in the general principles were taken 
into account. “These budget estimates,” the 
OPI said, “represent the sum-total of hundreds 
of individual priority judgments both within 


13 Subcommittee 8 of the Fifth Committee was 
established under a resolution contained in United 
Nations Document A/C.5/1.117, Rev. 1. 

u GA: 6th sess., Annexes, Agenda Item 41, pp. 
52-56. This Annes reprints United Nations Docu- 
ment A/C.6/L.172 and includes the complete text 
of the revised “Basio Principles Underlying the 
Public Information Activities of the United 
Nations,” Subsequent discussion of Subcommit- 
tee 8 in this article is based on it. 
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and between the various sections of the 
budget.” This was the voice of the expert, 
speaking to the layman. 

The subcommittee rather weakly retorted 
that it should not be “unduly difficult” for OPI 
to appraise the main categories of services in 
the light of needs and effectiveness. But it did 
not demand a table of priorities in the guiding 
principles nor did it insist that such a document 
was a prerequisite for any budgetary decisions. 

The new principles quickly won acceptance 
in the Fifth Committee. Only the Soviet bloce— 
Czechoslovakia, a member of the subcommittee, 
had objected to the principles on the ground 
that OPI remained unrestricted—opposed the 
report, which was adopted by 35 favorable 
votes with five against and eight abstentions. 
This action, later approved by the General 
Assembly, had a double significance. In the 
first place, the economy bloc had won no vic- 
tory; it had not been able during six years to 
limit absolutely or relatively the amount which 
OPI might propose to spend. Second, it had not 
forced OPI to work up a list of priorities. Above 
all, the revision of the OPI principles had re- 
sulted in no fundamental changes and had not 
eliminated contradictions. The chairman of the 
Fifth Committee remarked that a world infor- 
mation program raised problems which seemed 
to defy all definition and possibility of solu- 
tion, 


HI. TOWARD A BUDGETARY CEILING 


Despite the failure of the OPI critics to win 
a firm decision on priorities, the view that it 
would not be unduly difficult to work out a 
table of needs and an assessment of effective- 
ness gave them the basis of a renewed attack in 
1955. The Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions then com- 
plained that it had been assured that priorities 
would be brought into effect but that “. .. the 
1956 budget estimates do not visibly reflect any 
system of priorities. The Committee has, how- 
ever, received a preliminary and tentative in- 
dication of the major areas of activity that are 
expected to claim special attention during 1956. 
These include the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, disarmament problems, and economic 
development with special reference to technical 
assistance.’ These subjects represented the 
main themes selected by OPI in accordance 
with suggestions made by an advisory group 


6 GA: 6th sess., Fifth Commtttes, Summary 
Records, p. 330. 

18 GA: 10th sess., Suppl. No. 7, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
First Report to the Tenth Session of the GA, p. 21. 
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it had meanwhile appointed. This body recom- 
mended reorganizing the work of OPI around 
a thematic approach,!? a phrase to be heard 
later in discussions of the information program. 
Urging flexibility and imaginative planning 
(thus implying that these were absent), the 
Advisory Committee announced that ‘‘... the 
appropriate level of expenditure is largely a 
matter of judgement.” It then judged that more 
than $5,117,000, planned for expenditure in 
1956, was ‘... definitely on the high side, 
when viewed in relation to the aggregate cost 
of other activities.” It thought that $4 million 
would be more appropriate and suggested this 
as a target to be attained during the next three 
years.16 

The Fifth Committee, which rejected a move 
by the Soviet Union to reduce the budget to 
the target immediately, then accepted another 
Soviet resolution to adopt the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report. The vote was 35 to three with 
one abstention.!® This action indicated that the 
economy group had renewed strength, but the 
low vote also reflected the absence of many 
representatives of smaller states, which usually 
would oppose such a move. It also meant that 
for the first time a standing limit on expendi- 
tures faced OPI. Thus, priorities and an abso- 
lute limit on expenditure had been combined 
by the Advisory Committee as a means of 
reducing the scope of OPI’s work. OPI could 
no longer look to the principles adopted four 
years earlier as a perfect means of protection. 
Moreover, the supporters of OPI would have to 
make up lost ground if the suggested limit was 
not to become a permanent ceiling. 

While the General Assembly moved toward 
a fixed OPI budget, it also foresaw an increase 
in services as the result of the increase in UN 
membership. During 1954, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had put a survey group to work on the 
headquarters information establishment. Its 
report, made known to the General Assembly,” 
set off a demand for a similar survey outside of 
headquarters. Such a survey was undertaken, 
reported to the Fifth Committee, commented 
upon by the Advisory Committee, and dis- 
cussed during the 1955 Assembly session.*! 


17 Ibid; and GA: 10th sess., Suppl. No. 1, Annual 
Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization, p. 115. 

18 Loc. cit., note 16 above, p. 21. 

GA: 10th sess., Fifth Committee, Summary 
Records, p. 147. 

20 GA: Jih sess., Annexes, Agenda Item 68, 
pp. 1—8, 16, 28. 

11 GA: 10th sess., Annexes, Agenda Items 38 and 
47, p. 7. 
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The report, which urged reapportioning ex- 
penses between the field ard headquarters, 
called attention to the frequent demand for 


. more information centers and increased gerv- 


ices to individual countries. 

The general approval of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s approach became specific the following 
year. The Advisory Committee firmly recom- 
mended a $4.5 million ceiling on OPI activi- 
ties.22 This proposal and the information pro- 
gram as a whole underwent a rather full discus- 
sion during which the Soviet Union proposed 
immediate adoption of the ceiling. But a British 
amendment postponed its application until 
1959, the intervening years to be used for . 


readjusting activities. This resolution was ” 


adopted by 27 votes to 15 with 19 abstentions. 
At the same time, the Fifth Committee unani- 
mously commended the Secretary-General for 
proposing to extend the network of Informa- 
tion Centers and recommended that prefer- 
ential attention be given the new Member 
States, especially the underdeveloped ones. The 
funds were to come from savings elsewhere in 
the OPI. The interest in the Information Cen- 
ters also impelled the Fifth Committee to re- 
quest the Advisory Committee to study field 
activities, but consideration cf its report was 
deferred until the next session of the General 
Assembly.# 

The great number of abstentions on the res- 
olution establishing a $4.5 million ceiling in- 
dicated less than enthusiastic support. Yet the 
abstainers were unwilling to bear responsibility 
for a higher level of expenditure. At the same 
time, the Secretary-General clearly believed 
that such a ceiling was unrealistic because of . 
the needs of new members, the general demands 
for information, probable price increases and the 
normal increase in salaries as the staff gained 
seniority.“ The final complicating element 
was the resolution on Information Centers 
which found the Fifth Committee ready to 
sponsor what appeared to be a popular move. 


IV. AN EXPERT COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED 


Considering the Secretary-General’s views 
and the instructions given him to cut costs in 
order to take on more activities, his reply to 


= GA: 11th sess., Suppl. No. 7, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
Second Report to the Eleventh Session of the General 
Assembly, p. 24. 

4A fuller account of these incidents may be 
found in GA: 11th sess., Annexes, Agenda Item 48, 
pp. 89-92. 

“MGA; 11th sesa., Fifth Committee, Summary 
Records, p. 117. 
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the General Assembly i in 1957 followed logical- | 


ly. In effect, he said that he could not help sur- 


passing the $4. 5 million target and would even 


find it difficult to avoid exceeding the previous 
year’s budget—unless, of course, activities were 
reduced. To meet the request for more Infor- 
mation Centers, he proposed curtailing some 
activities m order to provide personnel and 
services for the new offices in Beirut, Madrid, 
Rangoon, Rome, and Tokyo. Radio operations 
would be reduced and the Uniled Nations 
Review would appear quarterly instead of 
monthly.” 

The real significance of this position lay not 
in its technical features but in its general 
political implications. If accepted, it would 
continue the standoff in the General Assembly 
which had permitted OPI to come through 
years of criticism without important damage. 
OPI supporters, pointing to the estimates of 
OPI experts, could again claim that lowering 
the information budget would reduce activity. 
This would affect many states, which then 
could be called upon to defeat the economy 
forces. The principles on which OPI was ex- 
pected to operate need never be invoked. 
Rather the garnering of a majority would de- 
pend on simple horse-trading and even a co- 
hesive economy bloc could be defeated, as on 
a rivers-and-harbors bill in Congress. In effect, 
the Secretariat proposal harked back to the 
situation before the Advisory Committee sug- 
gestion that the budget for information be 
limited by an absolute ceiling. 

The Advisory Committee offered stiff resist- 
ance and new suggestions which eventually 
led during 1958 to a searching but controversial 
examination and a severe crisis for OPI. The 
Advisory Committee insisted that every effort 
be made to determine the appropriate level of 
public information expenditures and noted that 
the Secretary-General had not alluded to an 
overall reduction of activities. Calling atten- 
tion to the “...fact that the details of the 
work programmes and priorities-in the public 
information field are left to the discretion of the 
Secretary-General, subject only to the broad 
policy directives of the Genéral Assembly and 
to the limitations of the budget provision,” it 
proposed a thorough investigation of the re- 
sponsibilities and work of OPI. An earlier sug- 
gestion by the Advisory Committee that the 
Information Centers be surveyed was to be 
revived and the scope of the study expanded 
“|, «to include the entire range of the public 


33 GA; 1£th sess., Suppl. No. 7, Advisory Com- 
mitiee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
Fifth Report to the General Assembly, p. 5. 
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ortan activities of the Organization.” 
Meanwhile, reductions in the proposed program 
were suggested in order to approach a $4.5 
milion ceiling. But the Advisory Committee 
doubted the wisdom of turning the United Na- 
tions Review into a quarterly.” 

These recommendations by the Advisory 
Committee put the entire question of public 
information with new clarity. To reject the 
Secretary-General’s position decisively and to 
go behind his claims and programs would make 
possible a telling attempt at economy and give 
the Fifth Committtee its own technical lever 
to use against the commanding prestige of the 
expert which OPI had hitherto had. 

Because the heart of the proposal was an in- 
vestigation of OPI, it was to it that Dag 
Hammarskjöld addressed himself. He fell back 
on his position as chief administrative officer to 
protect his prerogatives in the public informa- 
tion field and then made known that he had no 
objection to the idea of a small committee. He 
even suggested that the Advisory Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and a 
similar body advising on the United Nations 
Emergency Force might serve as examples 
and welcomed the advice and observations of 
member states. He asked for a larger member- 
ship than three, for better geographical dis- 
tribution, and also suggested that governments, 
rather than the General Assembly, appoint 
experts as members of the committee.?”7 Chair- 
man Aghnides of the Advisory Committee 
stuck by his original proposal and then reiter- 
ated the real point of the inquiry: “... we 
should bear in mind the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Public Information does not directly 
derive specific programme directives from any 
legislative organs.’ 

The economy bloc in the Fifth Committee 
promptly supported the proposal for an inquir- 
ing committee and now that the Secretary- 
General had accepted it in principle, the OPI 
backers had little choice but to go along. Max 
Aitken, the British delegate and floor leader of 
the economy proponents, added some bait for 
underdeveloped countries. He remarked that 
Information Centers in such places as London, 
Paris and Washington perhaps duplicated gov- 
ernmental activities but that they would be 
useful in many other locales, especially in new 


‘Member States. Thus, he implied that if the 


underdeveloped countries, new members and 
Latin American states would support the in- 


* Ibid., pp. 5-8, 24. ` 

"GA: 18ih 8638., Annexes, Agenda Item 41, p. 
34. 

28 Ibid., p. 38. 
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quiry, they could get more Information Centers. 
The bait was snapped up by Ecuador, India, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Haiti and Cambodia. Only 
the Egyptian delegate, El-Messiri, who was 
later to serve as a member of the committee of 
enquiry, opposed this idea, arguing that the 
Centers ensured impartial information in case 
of disputes.** 

The Soviet Union and its satellites attacked 
the budget because it exceeded the recom- 
mended ceiling and supported the enquiry as a 
means to further economy. Such support, if 
nothing else, guaranteed representation for the 
Soviet bloc on the committee. Other representa- 
tives repeated earlier arguments that the pro- 


portion spent on public information remained 


too high and that a study would develop reduc- 
tions. The United States cautiously supported 
the study but warned that it was difficult to de- 
termine an optimum level of expenditure. Per- 
haps the two strongest speeches in support of a 
virtually unchanged information program were 
made by the representatives of Iraq and Italy, 
both of whom pointed to the importance of 
such activities as a source of impartial informa- 
tion where it was needed. 

The discussion developed two important 
points. The first was that the scope of the in- 
quiry would, in Aitken’s words, ‘‘be of a tech- 
nical nature; a reappraisal of the underlying 
principles and policy was perhaps overdue, but 
it would first be necessary to inquire into the 
efficiency of the information services within 
the existing terms of reference.’** Thus, it was 
not principles but practices which were to be 
examined: efficiency was the watchword. The 
second point grew out of the nature of the ex- 
pert committee. Its size became the object of 
discussion and then compromise, which set it 
at six. The compromise was necessary because 
of the desire of several delegations to include 
all geographical regions in the body. In other 
words, they attempted to protect their own 
interests from possible damage. With the ques- 
tion of size resolved, largely because of Ameri- 
can insistence, a resolution to establish the 
Expert Committee was sponsored by 13 powers, 
most of them identified with the economy pro- 
ponents, and passed the Fifth Committee by a 
unanimous 66 votes with one abstention.” 


VY. THE REPORT OF THE EXPERTS 


The Expert Committee labored some five 
months to turn out a detailed report based on 


39 This and the subsequent account is based on 
GA: 18th sess., Fifth Committee, Summary Records, 
pp. 31-65, 69-72. 

30 Ibid., p. 59. 

3! Ibid., p. 72, 
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44 interviews at New York and visits to and 
interviews in 18 field offices. Whatever else may 
be said of the report, it touched off an impas- 
sioned debate and again called attention to the 
great difficulty of designing a public informa- 
tion program that would satisfy the Secretariat 
and the various groups in the General Assembly. 
The very existence of the Expert Committee, 
as well as its seriousness, challenged the Stance 
adopted by OPI, which thought itself at least 
as expert as its examiners. 

From the beginning, the Expert Committee 
went beyond a purely technical examination. 
It assumed that it had to lock into the basic 
principles under which OPI operated and to 
make recommendations for their reform. In 
doing so, it followed a rather ambiguous lead 
in a memorandum that Under-Secretary 
Ahmed Bokhari had presented at the outset 
of its work.= But the experts did not in fact 
try to revise the principles. Rather they sug- 
gested reinterpretations and implied that a re- 
appraisal of the nature and scope of UN respon- 
sibilities in public information might lead to 
further economies.™ Once again, therefore, the 
principles which had permitted the formation 
of a stable Secretariat unit to deal with public 
information escaped fundamental examination. 

Nevertheless, the Expert Committee touched 
many sensitive places in OPI. It rejected what 
it claimed was the Secretariat’s interpretation 
of the principles to the effect that OPI had to 
operate in all media. It pointed out that budg- 
etary limitations as such had little meaning 
and that by failing to define itz targets OPI had 
worsened a tendency in the General Assembly 
to make ad hoc reductions. The lack of defini- 
tion of targets was a third major difficulty. 
Thereupon, the experts suggested a target con- 
sisting of four classes of peoples and organiza- 
tions. These were governmental agencies and 
publie institutions which influence opinion; 
people working in mass communications; people 
and organizations demonstrating a real interest 
in the United Nations and willing to commit 
themselves; and persons and institutions con- 
cerned with education. These target groups, 
said the Committee, would fit into the prin- 
ciple enjoining the OPI to rely primarily on 
existing agencies.= The experts argued that 
much more could be done by OPI to use ex- 
isting channels and stated 


that no other target is possible or directly attain- 
able. The best way, in the opinion of the Com- 


#3 United Nations Document A/3928, p. 18. 
3 Ibid., Annex I, passim. 

“ Ibid., p. 104. 

= Ibid., pp. 82—83. 
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mittee, for reaching the peoples of the world at 
this time is that of working through the Govern- 
ments of Member States and through a select 
group of individuals and organizations. As for the 
OPI’s work becoming stultified, the Committee 
has already shown the ineffectiveness of the pres- 
ent approach and the weaknesses which underlie 
it. The acceptance of the Committee’s definition 
of the target will make it possible to impart a new 
sense of direction and purpose to the information 
activities of the United Nations.™ 


A main source of expense and difficulty had 
been a mass approach through mass commu- 
nications. This was ineffective and should be 
replaced, the committee urged, with “the selec- 
tive approach of public relations” in the best 
sense, with a person-to-person approach to 
influential people, groups and institutions. 
When OPI embarked on programs of its own, 
it should use selected themes but still should 
rely primarily on existing information chan- 
nels.#7 

At the same time, services to redisseminators 
at New York were not to be fundamentally 
altered. Rather, duplication and some of the 
perhaps over-elaborate services, such as run- 
ning summaries of meetings, might be elimi- 
nated. Basic facilities for correspondents would 
be available. While OPI products must be ob- 
jective and impartial, 


particular care should be taken to present the 
information in a manner and form which leads to 
identification of people with the United Nations 
and not estrangement. The importance of the 
United: Nations as a machinery for promoting in- 
ternational co-operation and peacefully resolving 
international disputes should be emphasized* 


Special importance was given Information Cen- 
ters and their personnel, who should be rotated 
from headquarters, study their areas, cultivate 
personal contacts and pay special attention to 
the discovery of new persons and institutions 
willing to make commitments leading to the 
dissemination of information.” 

The Expert Committee proposed reorganiz- 
ing OPI in order to strengthen coordination and 
planning at headquarters, especially with re- 
gard to the Information Centers. A new Bureau 
of Planning and Coordination, with a superior 
status, would accomplish this job, while a Press 
and Publications Division and a Radio and 
Visual Services Division would provide mate- 


# Ibid., p. 83. 
37 Ibid., p. 87. 
38 Ibid., p. 88. 
39 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 
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rials and services. The existing Public Liaison 
Division was to disappear. For the Press and 
Publications Divison, a specific reorganization 
plan was drawn up. The Untied Nations Review 
was to be replaced by a quarterly and its con- 
tents altered sharply. Many leaflets and posters 
would disappear in favor of local production of 
information materials. The radio service would 
abandon many of its broadcasts and make 
available during the General Assembly a 15- 
minute news show only when there was a firm 
demand from a member state and when it 
would be rebroadcast at a satisfactory listening 
hour. This daily program would become weekly 
when the Assembly was adjourned. Where 
“adequate information use” of broadcasts was 
not made, they would be abandoned. A pro- 
jected television studio should be deferred and 
production of feature programs for television 
abandoned because they had so few outlets. 
Film strips and exhibition photos should be 
produced locally with OPI supplying negatives, 
except in the case of underdeveloped areas 
where visual materials have special importance. 
A matrice service should be jettisoned. As for 
motion pictures the emphasis should be on a 
film library, with films produced outside the 
organisation. As a means of helping the General 
Assembly formulate policy, the Expert Com 
mittee suggested that the Secretary-General 
submit an annual assessment of the public in- 
formation program and a statement of coming 
operations. In addition, the experts thought 
that the Secretary-General might refer plans to 
an advisory group appointed by him from a list 
of nominees drawn up by the General Assembly. 
The advisory group would consider in some 
detail the plans projected by OPI.*° 

The adoption of the target suggested by the 
experts was intended sharply to reduce impor- 
tant features of the programs of the Press and 
Publications Bureau and the Radio and Visual 
Services Division, although all parts of the 
office would have been affected. The signifi- 
cance of the target, however, was not merely 
technical. Rather, it meant that for the first 
time OPI faced a concrete suggestion of budget 
reductions expressed in expert terms. Earlier 
suggestions had been turned aside with the 
comment that valuable work would suffer. 
Now, by proposing a target, the experts had 
tried to define what was valuable and what was 
superfluous. 

Furthermore, the specific reorganizations 
would upset the relative balance between press 
and radio services that had been maintained 
since 1946. Reduction of the number of posts 


49 Tbid., pp. 92-105. 
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would hit especially hard in the Radio and 
Visual Services Division. The elimination of 
an existing division would destroy one factor in 
making the OPI budget. Moreover, the estab- 
lishment of a new Bureau of Planning and Co- 
ordination would downgrade the existing divi- 
sions and install hitherto unknown supervision 
over them and over the Information Centers. 
Indeed, the new bureau apparently would be 
at least as large as either the press or radio 
services. Its coordinating task and its influence 
over the use of personnel would soon give it 
- controlling strength in determining the pro- 
grams of the two service divisions. And because 
it would direct public information work toward 
the new targets, it would carry out the virtual 
amputation of services to the undifferentiated 
general public. Finally, an advisory committee 
nominated by the General Assembly would put 
OPI under continuing outside scrutiny and 
might well add another independent critical 
voice to that of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. Giv- 
en OPI’s relatively immune position, auch a 
suggestion might well have seemed revolution- 
ary, although the Secretary-General himself 
had indicated that he might find an advisory 
body of governmental representatives useful.“ 

While some in OPI viewed the experts’ report 
as a long step toward a needed reorganization, 
almost all of its higher officials shared the 
opinion that their organization was under di- 
rect and dangerous attack. The press corps at 
United Nations Headquarters got possession 
of parts of the report and blistering stories of 
& conspiracy to deprive the peoples of the world 
of objective information began to appear. The 
Times of London spoke of the experts’ report 
as advocating ‘‘militant proselytizing’ and 
containing connotations amounting almost to 
brainwashing. It reported a wave of resentment 
among correspondents who knew themselves 
what was important. The New York Times® 
stated that the recommendation would “emas- 
culate U.N.’s messages to the world.” The 
United Nations Correspondents Association 
denounced the report and urged delegations 
to dissociate themselves from it; their resolu- 
tion was circulated as an official document at 
the request of Cuba,“ a veteran supporter of 
OPI. 

In this controversial atmosphere, the Secre- 
tariat sharply retorted to the report with the 


t See above, note 27. 
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argument that the Expert Committee had 
acted ultra vires in dealing with policy rather 
than operations. In a paper prepared by the 
OPI, the Secretary-General asserted that the 
new approach urged by the experts would turn 
national governments and organizations into 
“filters and transformers between the OPI and 
the peoples of the world.” This would destroy 
OPI’s international character and minimize 
its important role as an initiator of informa- 
tion. Regarding unrelayed broadcasts, little 
money could be saved, but Russian, Chinese, 
Hungarian and Arabic shows would be sus- 
pended. As for the content of publications, OPI 
argued that the experts’ dislike of feature 
treatment seemed unrelated to their advice to 
project ideas. It defended the United Nations 
Review and claimed to have served the press at 
headquarters well. In effect, the suggestions on 
Information Centers already were operative. 


.As for reorganization, the Secretary-General 


agreed to three divisions but insisted that 
his directors, not a bureau of planning, be re- 
sponsible for policy. The new division would 
consolidate other functions and strengthen rela- 
tions with Information Centers. The sugges- 
tion of periodic reports to the General Assembly 
and of an advisory committee was rejected with 
the comment that the Secretary-General would 
seek advice when it would be useful, and that 
reports would be superfluous. In addition, he 
argued that little further savings could be made 
by carrying out the details of the report. Fi- 
nally, his comment pointed up the Expert Com- 
mittee’s remark that it had a high opinion of 
the devotion to duty and professional skill of 
the personnel of OPI. In his oral presentation 
of this sharp report,“ Hammarskjöld somewhat 
softened his language and accepted general 
recommendations but added the important 
thought that the General Assembly should re- 
main satisfied with the principles guiding the 
department, leaving it to practice to work out 
details. 


VI. ACTION BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Although some representatives in the Fifth 
Committee complained of the press campaign 
and presumed public reaction, and one charged 
it had been artificially created,’ the publicity, 


# This account is based on UN Document 
A/3945. 

46 UN Document A/C.5/764. 

‘7 Japan, Sweden and the Netherlands. GA: 
18th sess., Fifth Committee, Summary Records, pp. 
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OPI officials might not have encouraged corre- 
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together with the broader implications of the 
Secretary-General’s remarks on unrelayed 
broadcasts, gave a strongly political flavor to 
the question of public information. Recom- 
mendations by the Expert Committee that 
OPI shift to a public relations approach and a 
defined target provided a controversial focus 
for the debate. Supporters of the report argued 
that only a shift in emphasis was required both 
to safeguard conformity to the principles and 
to produce greater efficiency. Opponents in- 
sisted that public information was different 
from public relations, that working through 
governments and institutions could never en- 
sure objectivity, and that a “thematic ap- 
- proach” led to propaganda. Other opponents 
agreed with the Secretariat’s contention that 
the experts had exceeded their mandate. Gen- 
eral accord greeted the idea of strengthening 
Information Centers.4¢ Strenuous efforts by 
United Arab Republic representative El-Mes- 
siri, a member of the Expert Committee, to ex- 
plain what he thought were the moderate sug- 
gestions of the report, were lost amidst profes- 
sions of faith in free information and the need 
to inform the peoples of the world. The econ- 
omy group, led by the United Kingdom, backed 
the report strongly but now found themselves 
in the position of urging reduced information 
to such countries as Hungary and the Soviet 
Union. And the latter’s representatives added 
. more confusion by attacking the Press and 
Publications Division as led and dominated by 
Americans,” thus casting discredit on the inter- 
national civil service and violating the usual 
practice of commenting only on the work of 
responsible officials. 

The supporters of OPI again were armed. 
With the political weapon, they could discredit 
the experts’ report generally, The Secretary- 
General’s statement gave them ammunition of 
a technical sort to reply to the arguments of 
the experts. One of the latter, Professor Rodri- 
guez-Fabregat of Uruguay, aided the Latin 
American supporters of OPI by weakening the 
unanimity of the Expert Committee. He made 
much of his reservation on the recommenda- 
tion to give up unrelayed broadcasts. Following 
Hammarskj6ld’s lead, several delegates re- 
affirmed their faith in the existing principles 
on public information. As Raul Quijano of 


spondents to see a threat to services and facilities 
in the suggestions made by the experts. 

48 For a fuller summary of the debate, see UN 
Document A/4062, pp. 9-14. 
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Argentina said, the principles need not be mod- 
ified, for they were approved by all members 
and it was universally recognized that the 
information provided should be objective and 
given world-wide distribution. 

The United States threw its prestige behind 
the supporters of OPI. In doing so, it repudi- 
ated the work of Louis Lochner, the veteran 
correspondent it had placed on the Expert 
Committee. The American view, as explained 
by Senator Hickenlooper, who introduced a 
United States draft resolution, supported the 
principles adopted for OPI and wanted to avoid 
too rigid a definition of targets and close re- 
strictions on the Secretary-General. Hicken- 
looper opposed spoon-feeding of information 
and refused to accept the veto of any govern- 
ment on transmission of objective broadcast 
information to its people. In short, the United 
States backed the Secretary-General and its res- 
olution in fact would have given him a free 
hand to apply such parts of the report as he saw 
fit. 6 

Besides the American resolution, additional 
drafts were introduced by the United Kingdom, 
France, and Guatemala, while Bulgaria and 
Rumania submitted amendments. As the 
discussion narrowed differences and opened up 
opportunities for compromise, the main points 
at issue were the $4.5 million budget ceiling on 
OPI and the general recommendations made by 
the Expert Committee. These included in- 
junctions to avoid propaganda, seek identifica- 
tion of peoples with the United Nations, serve 
correspondents and develop the Information 
Centers and other field distribution points. The 
principal differences between the British and 
American drafts were compromised. Their 
sponsors rejected the Soviet bloos demands 
for an explicit statement of the $4.5 million 
limit and not even an implicit reference to it 
appeared. An effort by Honduras to give OPI 
the fullest possible backing by cutting out any 
reference to maximum effectiveness at lowest 
possible cost also was lost. The Fifth Com- 
mittee finally adopted the compromise draft 
submitted by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, by 57 votes to none with 11 absten- 
tions.” Most of the abstainers belonged to the 
Soviet bloc. 


8° Toid., pp. 177-178, and UN Document A/ 
C.5/1.527. 

1 UN Documents A/C.5/L.529; A/C.5/L.530; 
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This resolution incorporated some recom- 
mendations of the Expert Committee. It con- 
sidered that the Secretary-General should give 
priority to use of media which ensure maximum 
effectiveness at the lowest possible cost, that 
more cooperation should be enlisted from gov- 
ernments and other institutions and influential 
persons, and that more emphasis should be put 
on the Information Centers. The Secretary- 
General was requested to give what effect was 
practical to the Expert Committee recom- 
mendations, to consult the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions and to report back on his progress. 

In effect, this resolution asked the Secretary- 
General to do what he said he would do, leaving 
it up to him to decide how to do so. This meant 
the OPI still had command of its own policy 
and had weathered serious criticism without 
much damage. It also appeared to signal mo- 
mentary defeat for economy proponents. The 
technical considerations developed by the Ex- 
pert Committee had failed to penetrate the 
OPI position, because they were turned into 
political questions linked to the hostility be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union 
on such matters as Hungary and the Middle 
East, and because the bloc supporting OPI had 
members enough to balance the economy group. 
Further, the Soviet Union made a tactical error 
in attacking the Press and Publications Bureau; 
the attack boomeranged and strengthened ar- 
guments of OPI supporters who saw in the 
Expert Committee’s recommendations on radio 
broadcasting and on targets a possible advan- 
tage to the Soviet bloc. As for such technical 
recommendations as the replacement of the 
United Nations Review by a quarterly or defer- 
ment of a new television studio, these were 
successfully challenged by OPI and by national 
representatives. 

By the time the discussion in the Fifth Com- 
mittee was ending, the issues were precisely 
what they had been before the Expert Com- 
mittee did its work. They involved budgetary 
limitation and the further development of In- 
formation Centers, all without destroying ex- 
isting services. The resolution drafted by the 
Fifth Committee did not resolve these issues. 
In essence, the discussion was superficial, be- 
cause it never really posed the underlying ques- 
tions of the purpose of OPI and the appropriate 
level of its activity. Its superficiality was finally 
demonstrated with the reaffirmation of the 
contradictory principles governing UN publie 
information activities. The principles were not 
discussed as such in the Fifth Committee and 
the lead given by the Expert Committee in 
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opening them for review never was followed. 
Instead, delegates attempted to prove that the 
recommendations of the Expert Committee 
conformed or did not conform with the prin- 
ciples. 

That the work of OPI would remain much as 
it had been, with some shifts in emphasis, was 
disclosed by the Secretary-General’s report on 
public information for the General Assembly in 
1958." The steps already taken by OPI were 
viewed as part of a long term effort. A reorgan- 
ization created a division to exercise tighter 
control of Information Centers; and new field 
offices were to open. But the effectiveness of 
the program was to be judged in terms of 
reaching the widest possible audience, and the 
report noted the absence of a measure for 
determining the level of activity. Staff and 
operational funds were to be stabilized. The 
Secretary-General intended to hold to a line of 
stabilization unless a marked change dictated 
a departure from that policy. 

Over a period of several years, the develop- 
ment and strengthening of Information Cen- 
ters and the new facilities for supervising them 
might well produce a marked shift in content 
and location of activities. But the rapid and 
radical change sought by the economy bloc and 
the Advisory Committee was not in sight. 
What limits had been set upon OPI expansion 
were not made formal and were not direct 
products of General Assembly supervision and 
control. Rether they were adopted as Secretar- 
iat policy but with reservations. Whether the 
General Assembly will soon reopen its discus- 
sion of the principles guiding public informa- 
tion is doubtful in view of the outcome of the 
1958 consideration and the Secretary-General’s 
rather conciliatory report. But even if it does, 
the result once more would probably be less 
than satisfactory for the reformers.™ 


58 UN Document A/4122. 

H Since this article was written, the General 
Assembly has again wrestled with the subject. 
As anticipated here, its debates did not deal with 
the principles of public information but rather 
took up details of the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals and his effort to apply as much as poasible 
of the report of the Expert Committee. Views vir- 
tually identical with those of the past appeared 
again. The General Assembly this time, however, 
adopted a resolution [A/RES/1405 CXIV)] on 
public information by 79 favorable votes and no 
dissent. The size of the majority indicates that no 
radical changes were attempted. The resolution 
does contain three new features. One of them, 
based on an offer by the Secretary-General to 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 


The durability of the principles on public in- 
formation corresponds to the essential stability 
which OPI has achieved. Repeated attacks 
have left OPI almost unaltered, either in form 
or function. The Secretary-General continues 
to state the test of effectiveness in terms of 
people reached, rather than, say, influence 
over elites or penetration to the depths of large 
but significant groups. OPI continues to bal- 
ance its right to go directly to the peoples of 
the world against its instruction to concentrate 
on existing institutions. Its personnel and budg- 
et have remained virtually fixed, whether 
viewed as a proportion of UN expenditure or as 
an absolute number.™ 


try to stabilize the expenditure for OPI, requests 
him to plan a budget of about $5 million for 1960; 
thus, the General Assembly placed no ceiling on 
future expenditure, despite the usual move to do 
so. The second asks him to appoint a consultative 
panel of experts from the main cultures and geo- 
graphical areas of the world; he had accepted a 
similar idea at the outset of the 1957 discussion 
and such panels had been employed on the initia- 
tive of the Secretariat before then. The third asks 
him to submit an outline of the policy and pro- 
grams of OPI in a report to the General Assembly; 
in effect, OPI has always provided some informa- 
tion of this nature but not in such a formal man- 
ner. For the rest, the resolution echoes the wishes 
of both the underdeveloped countries and the 
economy bloc by urging him to continue with 
efforts to apply the ideas of the Expert Commit- 
tee, to consider the importance of ‘adequate 
regional representation” in policy-making and 
field posts, and to establish new Information 
Centers, preferably by decentralizing head- 
quarters staff. 

s My calculations, based on actual expendi- 
tures as computed from the annual General As- 
sembly resolution which includes supplementary 
appropriations, indicate that OPI from 1949 
through 1957 never spent less than approximately 
six percent nor more than approximately eight 
percent of the total UN appropriation. The budg- 
ets, but not the actual amounts spent, indicated 
that in 1957 and 1958, OPI would spend about 
nine percent of the total, but unforeseen items 
elsewhere have lowered this proportion in the 
past. Delegates frequently have spoken of a 10 
percent portion of the UN budget going to public 
information. This is true only of the estimate: the 
actual proportion has always been less. See Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolutions 252 (IIT); 356 (IV); 
471 (V); 583 (VI); 674 (VII); 786 CVIID; 890 
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Whenever OPI has been challenged in the 
General Assembly, it relied on its expertise to 
support its program. That program is so com- 
plex and varied that it is difficult to grasp as a 
whole. The result is that OPI’s expertise must 
be used by the Fifth Committee before it can 
make any apparently reasonable criticisms of 
the public information work. 

When outside agencies have been called in, 
they failed to get at the fundamental policy 
questions either because of their bias toward 
administration rather than general policy, or 
because they lacked sufficient expertness. The 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions falls into the first of these 
categories. Primarily interested in economy 
and tight administration, the Advisory Com- 
mittee constantly complained of the lack of 
standards to apply to public information. But 
it could not or did not develop its own. The 
second category includes the Expert Com- 
mittee, which asserted that it would touch on 
the principles guiding the public information 
department but failed to make good its claim 
in its report and provided grounds for the 
charge that it had acted wlira vires. Such a 
charge implies that the very body which estab- 
lished and instructed the Expert Committee 
may not have been perfectly clear—or more 
realistically, was divided—as to the results it 
anticipated or on the rules for developing a re- 
port. Earlier, Subcommittee 8 of the Fifth 
Committee, which revised the principlesin 
1951, was made up of governmental representa- 
tives who were hurried in their work and not 
sufficiently qualified as experts to challenge 
OPI positions. Their work, therefore, resulted 
simply in a restatement of principles, not a 
thorough examination of them. 

Very early in its history, OPI began to bene- 
fit from a body of supporters in the General 


(TX); 979 (X); 1083 (XI); and Documents 
A/3600, p. 83, and A/3825, p. 83. Personnel sta- 
tistics are somewhat more difficult to obtain and 
compare. But relying on the annual budget sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General (always pub- 
lished as Supplement No. 5 to the Offictal Records 
of the General Assembly), a reasonably accurate 
comparison can be made for the years 1948 to 
1956. Taking the Radio and Press and Publica- 
tions Divisions, the structures of which remained 
fairly stable, as an index and adding to their per- 
sonnel numbers those of the Information Centers, 
the following appears: in 1948, the two divisions 
and the centers employed 254 persons; in 1956, 
they included 226 persons. 
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Assembly. The core of this bloc was made up 
of representatives from Latin America, perhaps 
because the personality and popularity of 
Benjamin A. Cohen, the Chilean diplomat who 
headed OPI, knitted it together. Underdevel- 
oped countries from other parts of the world 
tended to join the Latin American states in 
backing OPI budgets. Plans for expansion re- 
ceived equal favor from this group. 
The principal area of expansion was the net- 
work of Information Centers. After 1951, OPI 
was instructed to open new centers in less de- 
veloped parts of the world. The existing centers 
gave most of the receiving states a definite 
interest in backing the OPI program. The new 
centers added more clients to this group. The 
fact that even during the 1958 debate nine 
states asked that new centers be located in 
their territory or regions® lends credence to the 
idea that the information offices in the field 
not only disseminated information but also 
tended to build support for OPI. Furthermore, 
at headquarters, the very existence of an infor- 
mation section brought Secretariat services to 


the favorable attention of delegations, for im-. 


portant speeches and statements could easily 
be publicized through the good offices of OPI. 
When the Information Centers also were 
brought into play, national delegations had a 
rather formidable distribution service at their 
disposal. 

If the functions of OPI, whatever its inten- 
tions, tended to create a client group among 
UN members, they did the same thing among 
the media representatives. This was clearly 
indicated by the speed and forcefulness with 
which the United Nations Correspondents 
Association denounced the report of the Ex- 
pert Committee. Moreover, some press ac- 
counts of the report implied that OPI had 
secured a strong commitment from correspond- 
ents working at Headquarters. Pressure from 
this source entered directly into the debate on 
the Expert Committee’s report when the reso- 
lution of the Correspondents Association was 
circulated as an official document. 

Generally speaking, the Secretary-General 
cannot be distinguished from OPI in public in- 
formation matters. The head of OPI usually 
represented the Secretary-General before the 


& The territories or regions: North Africa, 
Central Africa, Central America, Afghanistan, 
Austria, Burma, Ceylon. Offices in them were 
urged by Afghanistan, Austria, Burma, El Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Irag and Tunisia. 
GA: 18th sess., Fifth Committee, Summary Records, 
pp. 175 ff. l 
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Fifth Committee and OPI usually recom- 
mended and drafted Secretariat papers on 
matters affecting itself. In the 1958 debate, 
however, the Secretary-General personally 
spoke before the Fifth Committee. When he 
did so, his own prestige added strength to the 
OPI position. So when he opposed the heart of 
the report of the Expert Committee, double 
pressure was put on the Fifth Committee. His 
prestige supported his own experts and in turn 
he received the backing of their friends. More- 
over, he also indicated what sort of recommen- 
dation he would welcome, and with this lead 
encouraged his supporters’to attempt to gain 
from the General Assembly approval for a 
stated Secretariat policy. 

Secretary-General, OPI, a bloc of national 
representatives and client groups made a for- 
midable combination to oppose the economy 
bloc. To have gained the day, the economy 
bloc would have had to put together a con- 
sensus which has so far eluded it. Its great hope 
for victory lay in a technical discussion of the 
OPI program, based on the experts’ report. 
But the OPI bloc, developing points made by 
the Secretary-General, quickly put the discus- 
sion onto a political path and once again the 
questions to which answers had never before 
been found were under examination. Thus, the 
real substance of the experts’ report—the pro- 
posed target and the beginning of reinterpreta- 
tion of the principles guiding public informa- 
tion—was lost. 

In a more general way, it can be said that dis- 
tinct groups have formed around the alterna- 
tives presented to the General Assembly for 
public information policy. The strongest of 
these groups include, on the one hand, the 
economizers and, on the other, the convinced 
partisans of OPI. An ideological group, led by 
the Soviet Union, unwaveringly joins the 
economizers. Least cohesive and most waver- 
ing are the states which have taken no firm ad- 
vance position on public information; among 
this group one usually finds the United States. 

None of these groups has quite the strength 
to carry the day by itself and a balance among 
them is reflected in the principles governing 
public information, for these can be variously 
interpreted to support almost any view. The 
Secretary-General makes the effective pro- 
posals on public information and around these, 
OPI supporters, plus some of the not~-yet-com- 
mitted, form a majority. Thus, the General 
Assembly has so far left the OPI program and 
organization basically unchanged. At the same 
time, the Secretariat has kept its grip on public 
information policy. 
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The ability of the Secretariat to return from 
the General Assembly time after time with a 
renewed mandate to carry out its own public 
information program reflects real influence. 
The views of the Secretariat act as a catalyst 
which encourages formation of alliances among 
the loosely related states in the General As- 
sembly to form a majority. Through the Infor- 
mation Centers and headquarters services to 
assist governments, OPI cannot but nurture 
a constituency which is enlarged and deepened 
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by another constituency in the press lobby. 
And using its expert knowledge and the ability 
to carry out a program that must be justified 
by reasoning deductively from contradictory 
precepts, OPI offers much that is desired by a 
broad spectrum of UN members. Its ability to 
do so does not necessarily answer criticism of 
the contents of its public information program, 
but it does demonstrate how effective a secre- 
tariat can be in forming policy in the divided 
assembly of an international organization. 


BRITISH M.P.S AND THEIR LOCAL PARTIES: THE SUEZ CASES* 


Lanon D. EPSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Most students of British parties have ac- 
cepted the view that the mass organizations 
are decidedly subordinate to parliamentary 
leadership. Mainly this has meant rejection of 
the idea that policy is imposed by a party con- 
ference, or its delegated executive, in the 
Labour party as in the Conservative party. 
But it may also lead one to ignore or depreciate 
the role of the constituency units which com- 
pose the national organizations! That it is a 
mistake to do so is now suggested by the activ- 
ities of local party associations during the Suez 
erisis of 1956-57. Research material derived 
from this experience provides the bases for 
altering the common model of the constituency 
party as a unit in the mass service organiza- 
tions sustaining the parliamentary leadership.? 
True enough, the association of dues-paying 
partisans is primarily service rather than policy- 
making. However, the Suez experience indi- 
cates that this service includes a partly self- 
generating function in relation to the main- 
tenance of parliamentary party cohesion, going 
beyond the well-known earlier instances of 
local Labour units simply following national 


* I am grateful for the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
financial support of my research on this and re- 
lated subjects in Great Britain during 1958-59. 

1 As I have probably done in “Cohesion of 
British Parliamentary Parties,” this Rmavimw, 
Vol. 50 (June 1956), pp. 360-77, 

*R. T. McKenzie, Britssh Political Parties 
(London: Heinemann, 1955), p. 588. In this use- 
ful work there are good descriptions of local party 
structures. Briefly, the usual Conservative pat- 
tern is for authority to be exercised by a 40- to 70- 
member executive council consisting of officers 
elected by the association at its annual meeting 
and of representatives elected by various ward 
and branch units. A smaller finance and general 
purposes committee, containing most of the im- 
portant local leaders, often expresses general 
policy. The divisional Labour party, technically 
not bearing the name of “association,” has no 
annual meeting open to the entire membership, 
but it has a general management committees com- 
parable in size, in elected representativeness and 
in practical authority with the Conservative 
executive council. In the Labour case, the general 
management committee also elects a small and in- 
fluential local executive committee. 


orders to drop candidates who were suspected 
Communists. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The power of constituency associations to 
take action against their M.P.s derives from 
their power to select candidates in the first 
place. Within very broad limits set by the na- 
tional party, whose advice is often so much re- 
sented that it is withheld, the local dues-paying 
membership, and in practice its most active 
leaders, does the choosing. In approximately 
two-thirds of the parliamentary seats, safe for 
one party or another, such local party selection 
practically means election of the M.P. But the 
logical inference that this power to select 
carries with it the power, at a subsequent elec- 
tion, to reject the M.P. came to be disregarded, 
on the ground that it was a power the associa- 
tions on their own rarely used, and then for 
personal rather than ideological causes.? Thus 
the use of this power by several associations 
over the Suez issue, admittedly a most emo- 
tional phase of British political history, may 
seem exceptional. And it has to be granted 
that what happened then is hardly typical of 
the everyday working of the political system; 
parliamentary cohesion, for instance, is ordi- 
narily maintained without reference to the 
associations. Yet this admission does not ma- 
terially reduce the significance of the Suez ex- 
perience. The way in which political institu- 
tions work in a crisis has an obvious impor- 
tance of its own. It is then that ultimate sources 
of power may be revealed, to participants as 
well as to observers, so as to have an impact on 
future behavior. 

Studying M.P.-constituency association re- 
lations requires an intrusion into business 
which, as one M.P. wrote in response to my in- 
quiry, is “private, personal and confidential.” 
Candidate selection, for example, is a closed 
affair at all its important stages, and the ob- 


3 Of course, this was not Ostrogorski’s view. In 
his famous alarmist study of the rise of the Liberal 
party “caucus,” it was precisely the power of the 
local units of the new national party organiza- 
tions that he deplored. Democracy and the Organi- 
zation of Political Parttes, Vol. I, chaps. 4-5 
(London: Macmillan, 1902). Cf. McKenzie, op. 
ctt., p. 253. 
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server has much less chance to learn the politi- 
cal forces at work than he has even at an 
American nominating convention, not to men- 
tion the direct primary. The press, as well as 
political scientists, usually get no more than 
bare announcements of resolutions and actions 
taken. The procedure was really no different 
during the Sues crisis, but then there was 
enough public controversy to draw attention 
to the constituency relations of M.P.s who de- 
viated from their parliamentary party’s posi- 
tion. In these cases, it has been possible to se- 
cure fairly full information from newspaper ac- 
counts, particularly local ones, and from inter- 
views with M.P.s and other informed persons. 
A detailed presentation cannot be attempted in 
a journal article, and therefore the case ma- 
terial is summarized briefly in the next section, 
after a description of the political setting in 
1956-57. General hypotheses and evaluation 
are reserved for later sections. 


II, SUEZ POLITICS AND THE DEVIANT CASES 
1. Political background 


By late October 1956, the Conservative 
party had been in office for five years, having 
been returned with a majority increased to 60 
in the general election of May 1955. That elec- 
tion, held just after Eden succeeded Churchill 
as prime minister, marked a high point in 
Eden’s fortunes. In the next year, before the 
Suez crisis, the Conservative government’s 
popularity slumped, Eden was denounced asa 
“ditherer’ even in his own party, and rank- 
and-file Conservatives were frustrated by their 
government’s unwillingness to liquidate 
“socialism” more rapidly and to reverse the 
postwar policy of “‘scuttling the Empire.” Eden 
himself had been suspect since it was he, as 
foreign secretary in 1954, who had committed 
Britain to the evacuation in early 1956 of the 
Suez Canal military base. Nasser’s sudden 
announcement in July 1956 of his nationaliza- 
tion of the canal was the last straw for rank- 
and-file Conservatives, who desperately wanted 
the Conservative government to stand up for 
Britain’s “rights.” Therefore, they welcomed 
Eden’s strong reactions to Nasser in the sum- 
mer of 1956; and the party’s annual conference, 
in early October, enthusiastically resolved to 
support a tough line against Nasser.* 

On the Labour side, Attlee had retired in 
late 1955 to the House of Lords and he was suc- 
ceeded as leader by the much younger Hugh 
Gaitskell. When the Suez crisis came, Gaitskell 


476th Annual Report of the Conservative Con- 
ference (1956), pp. 28-37. 
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was still in the process of consolidating his posi- 
tion, particularly by assimilating Aneurin 
Bevan, his former rival, to the leadership 
group. Bevan was elected party treasurer at 
Labour’s conference in the early fall, and sub- 
sequently, during the Suez crisis, he returned 
to the shadow cabinet, eventually to become 
its foreign affairs spokesman. Gaitskell, like 
Eden, had been suspected of a weak modera- 
tion by his more extreme followers, and his 
original apparent agreement with the Con- 
servatives, in denouncing Nasser’s seizure of 
the canal in mid-summer 1956, had not dimin- 
ished those suspicions.’ However, in the sub- 
sequent months, notably in the October- 
November crisis, Gaitskell became as vigorous 
an opponent of the Conservative government’s 
use of force in Egypt as the most zealous, paci- 
fist-inclined, anti-imperialist socialist could 
have wanted. 

One other political matter should be men- 
tioned because of its proximity to the Suez 
crisis. The most controversial and most widely 
debated issue of the preceding parliamentary 
session had been capital punishment. The pro- 
posal to abolish hanging had been introduced 
as a private member’s bill by a left-wing social- 
ist, and the Conservative government allowed 
the House a free vote on the measure in Febru- 
ary 1956. Enough Conservative M.P.s, 47 to be 
exact, joined a virtually solid Labour party to 
pass the bill in the Commons.’ Both before and 
after this vote, rank-and-file Conservative 
party members displayed, in many constit- 
uencies, sharp dislike for the anti-hanging 
stand taken by some of their M.P.s, and there 
is no doubt that Conservative M.P.s were sub- 
ject to considerable constituency association 
pressure despite the fact that loyalty to parlia- 
mentary leadership was not involved on a free 
vote. In the end, incidentally, after the House 
of Lords refused to agree to abolition, the 
government later in 1956 presented a compro- 
mise, retaining hanging for a few special murder 
offenses, and on a party division rather than a 
free vote secured its enactment.’ The issue left 
many Conservative party activists with a pre- 
Suez grievance against particular M.P.s for 
what was regarded as a weak, liberal and 
Labour-oriented reluctance to employ the full 
force of the state against criminals. 

The actual circumstances of Britain’s at- 
tempt, with France, to reoccupy the Suez 
Canal must be briefly told. Military prepara- 


€ 557 H. C. Deb. 1609-17 (2 Aug. 1956). 
t 548 H. C. Deb. 2645-56 (16 Feb. 1956). 
7660 H. C. Deb. 1144-1259 (15 Nov. 1956). 
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tions had been made during the unsatisfactory 
negotiations from July to October, but the oc- 
casion for action followed Israel’s invasion of 
Egypt. Britain and France announced that 
they wanted to separate the Israeli-Egyptian 
forces and so safeguard the canal. On October 
31, after Egypt’s rejection of a one-day ulti- 
- matum, the Anglo-French attack was launched, 
first by air bombardment and later by land- 
ings at the northern end of the canal. The 
military action lasted only through November 


6, at which point the British and French. 


agreed, under immense pressure from the 
United States, the United Nations and some 
Commonwealth member nations, to halt their 
action, well short of its goal, and accept a 
United Nations force in the canal sone. Britain 
did not actually withdraw all of its troops until 
December, and the government continued to 
advise British shipowners to avoid using the 
canal until May 1957. Thus the controversy 
was prolonged in British polities through the 
period of Prime Minister Eden’s illness—in- 
volving a month in Jamaica and ultimately his 
resignation early in January—and into the 
early months of the administration of the new 
prime minister, Harold Macmillan. 

During this period of intense parliamentary 
argument, several important divisions strained 
the loyalties of M.P.s, particularly in the Con- 
servative party. The first was a sudden parlia- 
mentary division on October 30, when Eden 
announced the Anglo-French ultimatum and 
the strength of both parties was low because 
there had not been the usual notice of the whips 
for an important vote. The second was a set of 
divisions on November 1, when the Labour op- 
position attacked the government during the 
actual military action. The third was a crucial 
vote on November 8, when after the cease-fire 
the Labour party made its most serious effort 
to defeat the government. Fourth, on Decem- 
ber 6 came a division on the government’s an- 
nouncement that it was finally going to with- 
draw its troops from the canal. And fifth, there 
was another vote, along similar lines, in May 
1957, when Prime Minister Macmillan an- 
nounced, in effect, that British ships would use 
the canal now firmly in Egypt’s hands.® 

Of these five occasions, the first three, in the 
October-November period, involved support 
of the Eden government’s military action; this 


* Records of the five sets of parliamentary divi- 
sions are at 558 H.C Deb. 1377-82 (30 Oct. 1956), 
558 H. C. Deb. 1729-44 (1 Nov. 1956), 560 H. C. 
Deb. 403-08 (8 Nov. 1956), 561 H. C. Deb. 1577- 
86 (6 Dec. 1956), and 570 H. C. Deb. 697-704 
(16 May 1957). 
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is true even of the vote of-November 8, after 
the action stopped, because the question was 
essentially whether the government’s policy of 
the previous week should be upheld. But the 
divisions in December and the following May 
involved approval of the liquidation of Eden’s 
Suez intervention, first by his own government 
during his absence in Jamaica and then, in May, 
by the government of Macmillan, who had 
himself been publicly (and privately, too, it was 
thought) a strong original supporter of the 
military action. 

Accordingly there were two very different 
lines of Conservative deviation, one stemming 
from doubt about the military action and the 
other from doubt about the withdrawal. 
Neither deviation, it should be stresged, turned 
out to be so large as to destroy the essentially 
inter-party form which the Suez issue assumed 
in British politics.® 
2. Anti-Suez Conservatives 


The most important line of deviation, actu- 
ally and potentially, was by members of the 
Conservative majority against their govern- 
ment’s action in October-November 1956. Ii 
numerous and willing enough, they could have 
helped the Labour opposition to destroy the 
Eden government, or less drastically, by 
threats to abstain or to vote with the opposi- 
tion, could have pressured the government to 
change its policy. Logically, then, signs of such 
deviation were regarded most seriously by the 
loyal Conservatives of the constituency asso- 
ciations. 

Exactly how many Conservative M.P.s were 
against their government’s Suez action is hard 
to specify. Varying degrees of such opposition 
ranged from widespread misgivings to thorough- 
going antagonism. Estimates of the number 
sufficiently concerned to meet together to 
organize means to stop the Buez action range 
from 25 to 50, and it is widely believed that 
this group, largely by informal personal com- 
munication to parliamentary leaders, did add 
its pressure to the international forces seeking 
to bring Eden’s Egyptian intervention to a 


' This was true to a large extent outside of 
parliament as well. British Institute of Public 
Opinion polls (made available through the cour- 
tesy of the Gallup organization) showed that dur- 
ing the first two days of November 76 per cent of 
Conservative voters agreed with Eden’s policy 
and 72 per cent of Labour voters disagreed. About 
a week later, Conservative support had strength- 
ened to the remarkable point of 89 per cent agree- 
ment with Eden, while Labour disagreement had 
dropped to 63 per cent, 
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halt. Certainly 25 to 50 Conservative M.P.s 
could have constituted a vital pressure, but 
most of them never became publicly identified 
with the opposition cause. In fact there was 
not even a partial group demonstration until 
the division of November 8, by which time 
military action had been halted anyway. In 
that division, there were eight known Conser- 
vative abstentions. In addition, two other anti- 
Suez Conservatives have been identified be- 
cause their views became publicly known, al- 
though they always voted in the government 
lobby. In these ten cases, then, it is possible to 
observé the reactions of Conservative constitu- 
ency associations to their M.P.s’ deviations 
against the Eden government’s Suez action, 

Nicolson. The leading case is that of Nigel 
Nicolson, who abstained on November 8 after 
attacking Hden’s action the night before in a 
speech to a distinctly non-Conservative UN 
Association meeting. His was a very safe con- 
stituency, Bournemouth East and Christ- 
church, a growing south-coast resort com- 
munity populated by many retired middle- 
class citizens (including former military offi- 
cers). Nicolson’s troubles were the most pub- 
licized, partly because they were drawn out 
over two years and partly because Nicolson 
himself had both the opportunity and the 
ability to dramatize his cause. He wrote a book 
covering all but the final climactic events of his 
experience,” and he received the support of 
most of the national press and of the intel- 
lectual community generally. To this com- 
munity, he himself belonged both by inherit- 
ance—-as the son of the distinguished Sir 
Harold Nicolson—and by his own work as an 
author and publisher. Moreover, Nicolson was 
a “liberal” intellectual who, as Bournemouth’s 
M.P. since 1952, had previously offended his 
old-guard supporters by a moderate view of 
Aneurin Bevan and by opposition to the death 
penalty. 

Nicolson’s acute trouble with his association, 
which began promptly after his opposition to 
Sues became known, led his 55-member execu- 
tive committee, by mid-November, to adopt a 
resolution charging that he had chosen to act 
go as to “s) cause embarrassment to the Prime 
Minister and Government; b) misrepresent the 
views of the vast majority of his supporters in 
the constituency; and c) encourage and delight 
the Opposition.” Then in early December & 
general meeting of the association voted, 298 to 
92, its lack of confidence in Nicolson and its 
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instruction to the executive to begin the process 
of selecting a new prospective parliamentary 
candidate for the next general election.“ By 
February 1957, this new candidate had been - 
selected, although Nicolson and a minority in 
the association continued to try to reverse the 
verdict, !? 

Nicolson’s effort to fight back, despite the 
national publicity it secured, would have been 
entirely futile were it not for the fact that the 
new Conservative candidate was shown, in 
early 1959, to have foolishly and covertly col- 
laborated with an extreme right-wing organiza- 
tion, the League of Empire Loyalists, whose 
campaign to save the Empire included attacks 
on Prime Minister Macmillan as a “traitor.” 
With the expedient resignation of this pro- 
spective candidate, subsequent to his expo- 
sure,/4 it was possible for Nicolson to revive his 
cause in circumstances which made his enemies 
in the’ association leadership seem very poor 
judges of candidates.” Under pressure from the 
Conservative national office, by now so em- 
barrassed by the adverse Bournemouth pub- 
licity as to overcome its previous and custo- 
mary reluctance to intervene in a constituency 
matter, a postal ballot of all members of the 
Bournemouth association was held on the 
question of re-adopting Nicolson. This ballot 
Nicolson lost by the very close vote of 3,762 to 
3,671. He ended up deprived of his safe seat 
for the next general election, just as his asso- 
ciation first intended and would normally have 
been able to accomplish with much less time 
and trouble. Nicolson’s second opportunity, in 
the 1959 mail ballot, was fortuitous. 

Medlicott. The results of Sir Frank Medli- 
cott’s abstention on November 8, and of a 
critical letter he wrote to Eden, are the same as 
the consequences of Nicolson’s defection; 
Medlicott also ceased to be his agsociation’s 
candidate for the next general election. How- 
ever, the history is different. Medlicott had 
represented his largely rural, fairly safe Nor- 
folk constituency since 1939. He did so tech- 
nically as a National Liberal, under a curious 
arrangement made in the 1930’s by the Con- 
servatives to accommodate their allies among 
right-wing Liberals. Medlicott did have some 
views derived from his own non-conformist 
Liberal origins, such as opposition to hanging, 
blood sports and the horse-killing Grand 


n Ibid., 6 Dec. 1956, pp. 1, 20. 

u Ibid., 12 Feb. 1957, pp. 1, 16. 
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National, on which he disagreed with his Tory 
landowning constituents. Nevertheless, as a 
Conservative-voting member of the Commons, 
he had maintained amiable relations with his 
almost entirely Conservative association. 

This amiability ceased abruptly after Medli- 
cott’s Suez defection. In mid-November the 
local Conservative executive council passed a 
resolution dissociating itself from Medlicott’s 
view,!” and in subsequent months the associa- 
tion effectively froze its M.P. out of his normal 
constituency relations. Medlicott received no 
Christmas-recess invitations to address meet- 
ings of the several units of his association; five 
of the six principal local party officers made 
speeches against him; and he was subject to 
much personal unpleasantness. Although the 
association neither demanded Medlicott’s re- 
signation nor actually decided to start the pro- 
cedure to select a new candidate, despite some 
hints that it might, Medlicott chose to with- 
draw, in May 1957, from consideration for sub- 
sequent re-selection.1? He might well have sur- 
vived, not by defending his Suez views but by 
swallowing his pride and trying to gloss over 
the affair with some assurances about the 
future. Even so he would not have been sure of 
winning, and many M.P.s, even if less sensitive 
than Sir Frank, would have responded similarly 
when they were suddenly frozen out by their 
constituency associations. 

Nutting. Resembling Medlicott’s case in the 
apparently voluntary withdrawal of the M.P. 
was the affair of Anthony Nutting. Since 1945, 
he had represented a comfortably Conserva- 
tive constituency in rural Leicestershire, which 
was his family’s home. Nutting was a protege 
of Eden’s and had risen to be Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs. It was from this position 
that he resigned in a widely publicized letter to 
the prime minister during the Suez crisis; 
furthermore Nutting was absent, .and deliber- 
ately so, from the Commons during crucial 
parliamentary divisions. He had informed his 
constituency association officers of what he was 
doing, asking the local leaders to refrain from 
taking any public stand until he could appear 
to explain why he opposed the Suez action. 
This request the finance and general purposes 
committee of the association refused to observe, 
and it sent a telegram during the crisis to the 
prime minister pledging its support.!* Then, on 
November 14, without taking the oppor- 
tunity to explain his stand to the association, 
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Nutting announced that he was resigning his 
seat Gmmediately, that is, not just withdraw- 
ing as had Medlicott from consideration as a 
candidate for the next election).2° Nutting 
claimed that for him to have tried to stay on, 
once his association’s leaders were committed 
against his Suez stand, would have caused u 
split in the association. Or, put differently, 
Nutting would have had a Bournemouth-type 
fight on his hands. He wag not in the most ideal 
personal circumstances for such a fight. Be- 
tween his resignation from the government and 
his resignation of his parliamentary seat, 
Nutting’s separation from his wife and his 
friendship with a prominent American woman 
had been sensationally displayed by a popular 
pro-Suez Sunday newspaper.*! Whether this 
did in fact play a part in Nutting’s decision is 
not certain. What is clear is that he did not 
want to fight the leaders of his constituency 
association. And, as a resigned Foreign Office 
minister, he could not and would not treat his 
views on Suez as something which could be 
compromised by agreement with his associa- 
tion. 

Boyle. As the only other rebel to have re- 
signed a governmental position, as well as to 
have abstained from parliamentary voting, Sir 
Edward Boyle demands special notice, and not 
least because he survived his deviation. Repre- 
senting since 1950 a mixed middle-class and 
working-class Birmingham constituency, whose 
election majorities look securely Conservative 
despite a shifting urban population pattern, 
Boyle was very much a brilliant young junior 
minister (Economic Secretary to the Treasury) 
at the time of the Suez crisis. His constituency 
relations had been excellent, and especially so 
personally with his local party agent and chair- 
man. Although known to be against hanging, 
Boyle had had no great local difficulty. But 
during the Suez crisis when he resigned his 
governmental post and abstained in the divi- 
sion of November 8, trouble began. As in the 
other cases, virtually all of the association’s 
leaders intensely disliked the M.P.’s anti-Suez 
position, and there was a faction which wished 
to use this disagreement to try to get rid of 
Boyle. However, when the local executive met 
with Boyle on November 16, it adopted a 
moderate resolution (subsequently endorsed 
by the association’s general meeting) express- 
ing disagreement with the M.P.’s views but 
acknowledging his right to “act in accordance 
with his sincere convictions.” There is no 
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question that this resolution was a triumph 
attributable to the unusually high personal re- 
gard which leading officers had for Boyle, even 
though disagreeing on this issue, and to the 
accidental fact that the very competent and 
popular local agent happened himself to sym- 
pathize with Boyle’s views. Consequently, 
Boyle remained as M.P. and, despite prolonged 
ill feeling still expressed two years afterwards, 
he was re-adopted as parliamentary candidate. 
Furthermore there was also a national seal of 
forgiveness in that Macmillan, when forming 
his government in January 1957 and trying to 
conciliate all Conservative factions, took Boyle 
back as a junior minister. Still, no matter how 
definite Boyle’s survival of this deviation, it is 
assumed in the constituency that he would not 
be forgiven a second major break with party 
orthodoxy. 

Astor. Here the complication is that the 
M.P., John Jacob Astor of the Astor family, 
had announced before Suez that he would not 
stand for parliament again. Since 1951 he had 
represented the distinctly marginal Plymouth 
seat which had first been his father’s and then 
for many years his famous mother’s. However, 
Labour had won the seat in 1945 and 1950. The 
constituency reflected the west country’s 
traditional non-conformist liberalism, and 
Astor’s anti-hanging position had not seriously 
disturbed his good local relations. On Suez, 
joining his family’s onslaught on Eden— 
notably by one brother’s Sunday newspaper, 
the Observer, and by another brother’s stand in 
the Lords—Astor on November 8 spoke against 
the government in the Commons and abstained 
from voting. His association’s 80-member 
executive, after hearing Astor’s exposition of 
his views on November 23, re-affirmed its con- 
fidence in Eden, and said nothing officially one 
way or the other about Astor. Only the chair- 
man said ominously of Astor after the meeting: 
“We hope he will remain loyal.’’™ Nevertheless, 
despite the sharp disagreement over Suez, 
Astor not only stayed to serve out his term as 
M.P. but suffered no “freeze-out” from asso- 
ciation affairs. There was really no point in re- 
taliating against an M.P. who was to retire 
anyway, unless of courge his resignation was to 
have been forced almost immediately. But 
only the Labour party wanted a by-election in 
this marginal seat over the Suez issue; and any- 
way, Astor would not have resigned even if 
asked. 

Boothby. Representing the same heavily Con- 


3 Western Evening Herald (Plymouth), 24 
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servative Scottish constituency since 1924, 
having been a robust and popular champion of 
its local herring industry, and having achieved 
national fame as an independent-minded back- 
bencher, broadcaster and journalist, Sir Robert 
Boothby was in a particularly good position to 
ride out any constituency association storm. 
Moreover, Boothby’s personal relations with 
his association had been satisfactorily main- 
tained despite his liberal views on many sub- 
jects, including hanging. But his abstention on 
November 8 caused him trouble, eventually 
patched up. Boothby explained his abstention 
to his executive on November 23, after which 
the executive, unconvinced on the merits, 
issued the following statement: “The executive 
committee accepted his explanation and, while 
confirming his right to hold and to express his 
own views on matters of public policy, was of 
the opinion that his abstention on this occasion 
was an error of judgment. Sir Robert accepted 
this opinion.” Cryptic as is the last sentence, 
especially since Boothby did not make clear in 
other contexts that he regarded his abstention 
as a mistake, the outcome looks like no more 
than a mild rebuke. Not only could it be sur- 
vived, with only slight loss of pride, but a well- 
entrenched personality like Boothby might 
even have survived another such occasion. 
However, his status was by 1956 nearly unique 
among M.P.s, and in 1958 he left the Commons 
for one of the new life peerages. Not long after 
entering the Lords he gave up his party ties 
altogether. 

Yates. In the case of William Yates, since 
1955 a young representative for a very mar- 
ginal urban-rural Shropshire constituency, the 
deviant M.P. (although also anti-hanging) is 
not clearly identified with the liberal intel- 
lectual gentility characteristic of the anti- 
Suez rebels already discussed. Yates deviated 
for his own reasons and in his own way. Based 
on his earlier experience as a British govern- 
ment official in the Middle East and on sub- 
sequent discussion with Nasser himself, Yates 
opposed Eden’s use of force against Egypt in 
the belief, once widely fashionable among Con- 
servatives, that Britain should work with Arab 
nationalism. He was bold enough to say as 
much in early October in a Cairo press con- 
ference and at the Conservative party con- 
ference, where he was howled down.* Then 
during the Sues intervention itself and before 
the other Conservative rebels revealed them- 
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selves, Yates indicated in the Commons his be- 
lief that the government was involved in a con- 
spiracy.** His abstention on November 8 was 
thus anti-climactic, and he had his open con- 
stituency association difficulties earlier, before 
the crisis period itself. On that occasion, while 
there was a stormy executive committee meet- 
ing with Yates and general disagreement with 
his Middle Hast position, an uneasy toleration 
of Yates’s deviation was announced and evi- 
dently adhered to through the crisis itself.: 
Subsequently Yates remained the candidate 
for the next general election. Yates would not 
have resigned if asked, and any attempt to dis- 
place him would have been politically danger- 
ous for the Conservative cause, Yates, a vigor- 
ous campaigner, had won the seat by only 478 
votes in 1955, after Labour had held it in the 
previous three elections. 

Banks. The case of Cyril Banks, a middle- 
aged business man representing since 1950 a 
fairly safe Conservative seat in a small York- 
shire borough, stands apart from the other 
cases both because of its simplicity and be- 
cause Banks, even more than Yates, was sepa- 
rated from the liberal intellectual opposition to 
Eden’s action. Banks was a personal friend of 
Nasser’s, whom he frequently visited as an 
economic adviser, and he believed that Britain 
could and should come to terms with Egypt, 
despite Nasser’s seizure of the canal. Banks 
abstained as early as September from support- 
ing the Eden government’s strong line; at that 
time his association executive indicated ita dis- 
agreement with Banks and also, but in a close 
vote, its toleration of Banks’s deviation.%§ 
That Banks’s subsequent abstention during 
the crisis itself would thus have been tolerated 
seems unlikely. At any rate, Banks did not 
wait to have this question squarely decided. 
Immediately after abstaining on November 
8, he resigned the Conservative whip and be- 
came an Independent M.P. Treating this as its 
opportunity to secure a new prospective candi- 
date, even though this is not often done when 
Conservatives simply renounce the whip, 
Banks’s association started the selection pro- 
cedure in mid-November and at the same time 
reaffirmed its support of the government.?* 
As occurred elsewhere in the replacement of 
anti-Suez rebels, the association chose an out- 
spoken and unmistakeably pro-Suez man as its 
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new candidate.®* It happened that this candi- 
date as well as his successor had subsequently 
to withdraw for personal reasons, but Banks, 
although he resumed the Conservative whip 
while serving out his term, was not recon- 
sidered as a candidate. 

Spearman. In this case and the next, the 
M.P.s definitely belonged to the main body of 
anti-Suez Conservatives. But unlike those first 
discussed, all of whom at least abstained on 


‘November 8, these two voted with the govern- 


ment in all crucial divisions. Sir Alexander 
Spearman, to take his case first, did make an 
anti-Suez parliamentary speech November 8," 
and this was enough to raise the wrath of his 
association, in a heavily Conservative resort 
and rural constituency of Yorkshire which 
Spearman had represented since 1941. In mid- 
November the association’s executive commit- 
tee heard Spearman’s explanation, and ac- 
cepted particularly, in his defense, that he had 
always voted with the government. In this cir- 
cumstance, the executive took no formal ac- 
tion against him, but asked its chairman to 
address a private letter to the M.P. containing 
their views.” It is fair to say that Spearman 
was let off with this and other personal un- 
pleasantness, stretching over time. The im- 
pression was left that the association had 
warned, at least by implication, of what was 
expected in the future: certainly no abstentions 
on important issues. 

Kirk. Here the M.P., Peter Kirk, did not 
even make a critical parliamentary speech. 
The fact that he was anti-Suez reached his 
association through a letter to a Labour constit- 
uent, which was made public, through his 
personal conversation in the constituency, and 
probably also through the party’s national 
leadership. The consequent pressure was suffi- 
cient to dissuade Kirk from making an early 
statement of his anti-Suez views; for it he sub- 
stituted an equivocal criticism after the im- 
mediate crisis.“ Nor did Kirk abstain on Nov- 
ember 8, as once he had intended to do. Thus 
his experience provides an instance of associa- 
tion pressure anticipating, and playing some 
part in preventing, an M.P.’s open deviation. 
Even his more or less private deviation caused 
Kirk to have trouble conciliating his associa- 
tion’s leaders. To some, especially older Con- 
servative party activists, Kirk was suspect 
anyway as a young liberal intellectual, and 
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particularly as one who had led the Conserva- 
tive anti-hanging bloc. But, in another way, 
Kirk’s constituency position was strong. He 
was a liberal Conservative in a distinctly mar- 
ginal seat, Gravesend (near London), and he 
had first won the seat from Labour in 1955 
partly due to the presence of the ex-Labour 
M.P. as an Independent candidate in addition 
to the official Labour candidate. 


8. Pro-Suez Conservative extremista 


As members of the old 40-man Suez rebel 
group of 1954, which had opposed Britain’s 
original withdrawal from its Suez base,™ the 
“pro-Suez Conservative extremists” had wel- 
comed Eden’s action of 1956 as a belated and 
happy conversion to their cause. The basis for 
their subsequent deviation arose in December 
1956 and May 1957 when they were asked to 
vote in support of their government’s succes- 
sive surrenders of its strong anti-~Nasser line, 
Then their deviations, though varying in man- 
ner and degree, were always in content farther 
from the Labour party’s position than from 
that of their own party leadership. Moreover, 
they were deviating in accord with the ex- 
pressed convictions of the Conservative rank- 
and-file activists, most of whom also thought 
that the principal trouble with Eden’s Suez 
intervention was that it had stopped. The pro- 
Suez extremist M.P.s could claim to be more 
Conservative than their parliamentary leader- 
ship. And they could expect considerable toler- 
ance of their position particularly after Janu- 
ary 1957 when their own favorite Harold Mac- 
millan became prime minister and took a lead- 
ing pro-Suez extremist and December ab- 
stainer, his son-in-law Julian Amery, into the 
government. More than that, they could well 
have suspected that Macmillan would find it 
convenient, in dealing with other countries, to 
claim that he could not go too fast in with- 
drawing from Suez because of his pro-Suez 
rebel group. 

Nevertheless the pro-Suez M.P.s did break 
with parliamentary discipline in significant 
ways, and their subsequent treatment by con- 
stituency associations provides a useful com- 
parison with that of the anti-Sues deviants. 
There were 15 deliberate abstentions by Con- 
servatives on December 6, 1956, on the vote on 
the government’s withdrawal of troops from 
the canal zone; and on May 16, 1957, there 
were 14 abstentions (including nine repeaters 
from the first 15) on the vote over the govern- 
ment’s decision to advise British shipowners to 
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use the canal on Nasser’s terms. Of the 14, in 
the latter instance, eight went farther than ab- 
staining and resigned the party whip in order 
to sit as Independent Conservatives. Alto- 
gether 20 individual M.P.s were involved: the 
nine repeaters plus six in December only and 
five in May only.* 

The vital point about this whole pro-Suez 
group is that no one lost his seat because of ab- 
stention, single or repeated. And in only one 
doubtful case can it be suspected that even 
going so far as to resign the whip contributed 
to an M.P.’s loss of his seat. This is especially 
remarkable since of the eight who formed the 
Independent Conservative “cave,” to oppose 
Britain’s “weak foreign policy,” five remained 
without the whip until June 1958. Despite 
their support for the government on other 
issues, these lingering Independent Conserva- 
tives sorely tried their party’s patience, as a 
general election was thought to be near and 
there was a desire to have candidates in tech- 
nically good standing. No doubt there was pres- 
sure on the Independents from the constituen- 
cies, and in at least one case this pressure did 
have something to do with an M.P.’s resump- 
tion of the whip.” Continued irregularity, even 
in a cause cherished by the rank-and-file, ex- 
posed an M.P. to attacks from local opponents, 
who occasionally wanted the seat for another 
candidate. However, to be pressured to rejoin 
one’s parliamentary party is less significant 
than the fact that the local parties refrained 
from any more serious action during the whole 
year that Independent status was maintained. 

The one doubtful case is that of Lawrence 
Turner, M.P. for Oxford city, who counted 
himself an Independent Conservative until 
June 1958 after having abstained in both the 
December and May divisions. In May 1958, 
just before resuming the whip, Turner an- 


3 The fifteen abstainers in December were 
Biggs-Davison, Fell, Hinchingbrooke, P. EF. 
Maitland, Maude, Turner, P. G. Williams, Hyde, 
MeLean, Amery, T. H. Clarke, Horobin, Nabarro, 
Teeling, and Waterhouse. The first nine of these 
also abstained in May, and they were joined by 
Raikes, J. Eden, G. Howard, Lambton and 
N. Pannell. The first seven plus Raikes consti- 
tuted the group resigning the whip in May. Times 
(London), 7 Dec. 1956, p. 10; 14 May 1957, p. 10; 
17 May 1957, p. 12. 

3 Daily Telegraph (London), 25 June 1958, pp. 
1, 15. The five hold-outs were Biggs-Davison, 
Turner, Hinchingbrooke, Fell and Williams. One 
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nounced his withdrawal from consideration as 
a candidate for the next general election, and 
one might guess that this withdrawal was not 
entirely voluntary from the fact that his Oxford 
constituency association had almost simul- 
taneously informed Turner that it was to start 
the process of considering candidates.?? How- 
ever, Turner’s announced reason for with- 
drawal, namely medical advice, had a basis in 
fact. Furthermore, it was evidently Turner’s 
own uncertainty about standing again, plus his 
continued delay in resuming the whip, which 
finally caused his association, over a year after 
the M.P.’s deviation, to consider other candi- 
dates. There were other reasons, too, for the 
association to reconsider Turner’s situation. 
Over the years, since becoming Oxford’s M.P. 
in 1950, he had deviated from his parlia- 
mentary leadership on certain economic issues, 
in a right-wing direction, as well as on foreign 
policy. These positions, plus a certain blunt 
businessman’s outlook, tended to alienate the 
university element among Conservative voters. 
This could have been consequential even 
though Oxford was a reasonably safe Tory 
seat. However, it is probable that Turner’s pro- 
Suez extremism, while unpopular with a Con- 
servative minority (mainly outside active 
party circles), would not in itself have cost him 
his seat. In fact, his association executive voted 
Turner its full support after he addressed its 
meeting, in June 1957, to explain why he had 
abstained and joined the cave.*8 

One other pro-Suez rebel was subsequently 
deprived of his seat, but much more clearly 
than in Turner’s case it was for reasons uncon- 
nected with his Suez stand. The M.P. was 
Montgomery Hyde, a prolific author with wide 
intellectual interests who represented a very 
safe Belfast constituency, as a Conservative- 
affiliated Ulster Unionist, since 1950. Without 
joining the cave, Hyde had abstained both in 
December 1956 and May 1957. But this evi- 
dence of pro-Sues extremism did Hyde no more 
harm than it did other M.P.s of the same group. 
The move against Hyde’s readoption did not 
take place until 1959, and the list of grievances 
against him consisted entirely of deviations in 
very different directions. Specifically, Hyde 
was disliked in his association because he was 
against hanging, for a liberal approach to 
homosexual offenses and for the return of a 
legally disputed set of pictures from a London 
to a Dublin gallery.’ Besides he was said to 
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have too many outside interests to be a good 
Northern Ireland M.P. After a prolonged fight, 
almost rivalling Bournemouth’s in interest, 
Hyde’s association went ahead to choose an- 
other candidate.“ 

Putting aside Turner and Hyde, 18 other 
pro-Suez cases remain. Three of these M.P.s 
voluntarily retired from parliament in the 
years following Suez, two of them, Waterhouse 
and Raikes, appropriately to business in 
Britain’s African dependencies, and Angus 
Maude to the editorship of an Australian 
paper. All three may have been disgusted with 
Conservative politics, but in none of the three 
cases was there any evidence that their asso- 
ciations were disgusted with them. In fact, 
Maude, who stayed on in parliament the long- 
est, until mid-1958, and was a member of the 
cave, was treated as a hero by the local Con- 
servatives in his safe London suburban con- 
stituency." Similar if legs enthusiastic support 
was publicly accorded at least six other pro- 
Suez extremists. These included, besides 
Maude, five of the other eight Independent 
Conservatives, namely Fell, Paul Williams, 
Patrick Maitland, Lord Hinchingbrooke and 
Biggs-Davison (despite a notable restiveness 
in the latter’s new and marginal constitu- 
ency).@ These cases, counting Maude’s, of an- 
nounced official local confidence account, slong 
with Turner and Raikes (apparently supported 
too, if not publicly) for all of the 8-member 
cave. Theirs was really the only form of pro- 
Suez deviation usually taken seriously enough 
for the question of local confidence to be raised, 
although at least one simple abstainer of May 
1957, John Eden, also received his association’s 
public vote of confidence.“ Ordinarily pro- 
Suez abstention, unlike anti-Suez abstention, 
was locally not even controversial. 

Perhaps the most convincing way to show 
the tolerance of a constituency association for 
the pro-Suez extremist is to cite the case of 
Lord Hinchingbrooke. This highly individual- 
istic, almost eccentric, son of the Earl of Sand- 
wich functioned as leader of the Independent 
Conservative cave, and he abstained both in 


40 Times (London), 4 April 1959, p. 4. 

“i Middlesex County Times & West Middlesex 
Gazette, 8 Dec. 1956, p. 2; 1 June 1957, p. 1; 8 
June 1957, p. 12; and 7 Dec. 1957, p. 1. 

On each of the five M.P.s, gee, in order, 
Eastern Datly Press (Norfolk), 14 May 1957, p. 1; 
Sunderland Echo, 22 May 1957, p. 8; Glasgow 
Herald, 14 May 1957, p. 8; Dorset Datly Echo, 
18 May 1957, pp. 1, 7; and Chigwell Times & 
West Essex Star, 8 Sept. 1957, p. 1. 

% Times (London), 25 May 1957, p. 4, 
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December 1956 and May 1957. The reaction of 
his association, after 500 local members heard 
Hinchingbrooke’s explanation in May, was a 
vote of confidence, with only six dissenting 
votes, the singing of “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” and the hope that‘ the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government will enable him 
again to accept the Whip in the near future.” “ 
This overwhelmingly favorable outcome looks 
all the more significant by comparison with the 
other occasion, in 1952, when Hinchingbrooke, 
in the same fairly safe, largely rural Dorset 
constituency, had faced the consequences of a 
parliamentary deviation. Then, after Hinch- 
ingbrooke had spoken against and abstained 
from supporting the Conservative govern- 
ment’s approval of German rearmament, his 
local executive adopted a resolution of no-con- 
fidence in its M.P. Only with much effort did 
Hinchingbrooke get a majority of the associa- 
tion, at a general meeting, to reverse this execu- 
tive decision. One may fairly speculate that 
the difference in treatment between 1952 and 
1957 can be attributed not only to improved 
personal relations with a new executive, but 
also to the fact that Hinchingbrooke’s later 
deviation was an essentially Conservative one 
close to the imperialist nerve-center of party 
activists, instead of one which, like his opposi- 
tion to German rearmament, happened to 
place him in the same camp with left-wing 
socialists. 


4. Labour M.P.s 


The Conservative party’s two-way devia- 
tions over Suez had no parallel in the parlia- 
mentary Labour party. In fact, there was no 
group break, in any direction, from Labour’s 
thoroughgoing opposition to the Eden govern- 
ment’s military intervention. Suez provided 
common ground for Labour’s right-wing leader- 
ship, mainly liberal internationalist in outlook, 
and its left-wing socialists, erstwhile Bevanites. 
Perhaps, as was widely believed, there were 
doubts among trade-union M.P.s, reflecting 
the views of a considerable share of working- 
class voters, but they remained loyal in the 
crucial divisions. So did all of the 17 Jewish 
M.P.s in the Labour party, although some 
maintained such close ethnic, religious or social 


“ Dorset Daily Echo, loc. cù. 

46 Times (London), 6 Oct. 1952, p. 2; 10 Oct. 
1952, p. 3; and 31 Oct, 1952, p. 6. 

“a The 17 names are from the list in the Jewtsh 
Chronicle (London), 9 Nov. 1956, p. 8. The same 
story names two Jews among Conservative M.P.s. 
Only a few of the M.P.s represented heavily 
Jewish constituencies. 
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ties with the Jewish community that they were 
certainly cross-pressured to abstain from their 
party’s all-out attack on Britain’s intervention 
which, despite Eden’s denials, appeared to be 
on Israel’s side.*? Yet all 17 voted in the Labour 
lobby on November 1, and except in the un- 
whipped division on October 30 there were 
no deliberate abstentions among the Jewish 
M.P.s. The closest any of the 17 came to public 
deviation was in remarks by two M.P.s.4® Ac- 
cordingly, the single clear-cut Labour devia- 
tion, that of Stanley Evans, was an individual 
affair. Evans, a self-made business man repre- 
senting a working-class constituency in the 
black country of the midlands, simply had his 
own views of Suez. His constituency experience 
is well worth examination. 

Evans. M.P. for Wednesbury since 1945, 
Stanley Evans had already followed an in- 
dividualist course in some respects before 
Suez. He had achieved a kind of fame in 1950 
when, almost immediately after his appoint- 
ment by the Attlee government as parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of Food, Evans 
referred to the government’s farm subsidies as 
“featherbedding.’4* This refreshingly frank 
but foolish remark cost him his junior min- 
isterial status. Subsequently, as a back-bench 
M.P., he continued to make statements at 
odds with his party’s policy, particularly on 


tt Zionist pressures are reported in the Jewish 
Chronicle, 9 Nov. 1956, pp. 5, 16, 23, in the form 
of sharp criticism of the Jewish M.P.s for voting 
with the Labour party. Consider particularly the 
case of Barnett Janner, M.P. for a non-Jewish 
constituency but the president of both the Zionist 
Federation and the Board of Jewish Deputies. To 
the latter, Janner had to justify his support of 
Labour’s Suez stand before receiving a vote of 
confidence. Ibid., 23 Nov. 1956, p. 1. Of course, it 
was possible to disapprove of Britain’s action, on 
principle, and yet defend Israel. 

+ Harold Lever, who had not voted on Oc- 
tober 30, defended Israel’s action but still am- 
biguously refused to support Britain’s action. 
558 H. C. Deb. 1481-97 (31 Oct. 1957). Emanuel 
Shinwell, also a non-voter on October 30, went 
a little farther by issuing pro-Hden statements 
during his subsequent Far Eastern tour. In con- 
sequence, despite Shinwell’s status as a former 
minister, a Labour activist of 53 years and an 
M.P. almost continuously from the 1920's, he had 
to explain his statements to his constituency 
executive. Times (London), 12 Jan. 1957, p. 6. 
But, like Lever, Shinwell could correctly claim 
that he had voted with his party when it really 
mattered. 

49 Times (London), 17 April 1950, p. 4. 
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foreign and colonial issues. Some of these state- 
ments were made in the Commons and some 
in his constituency, often to business groups 
with whom Evans appeared to enjoy an in- 
creasing rapport as compared with the active 
leaders of his constituency party. Before Suez, 
however, Evans was tolerated by the Wednes- 
bury party, for despite a general feeling of 
neglect and some antagonism from particular 
individuals there was no issue go sharply drawn 
as to cause the trade unionists, who dominated 
the local organization, to break from the nor- 
mal loyalty to their M.P. After all, Evans’s 
offenses had chiefly been those of outspokenness 
on issues of little direct concern to non-intel- 
lectuals, and his parliamentary record had re- 
mained sound enough on economic matters of 
interest to urban workers. 

Evans’s Suez deviation was especially sharp 
and open. On October 30, when Labour at- 
tacked Eden’s ultimatum, Evans spoke against 
his party leadership’s decision to divide the 
House and then he subsequently abstained 
from voting. Also on November 1 Evans 
made a parliamentary speech distinguishing 
his position from Labour’s, and then again ab- 
stained from voting on Labour’s censure mo- 
tion despite the three-line whip." Although 
Evans returned to the fold in the party divi- 
sions of November 8, he had deliberately and 
surely made himself a conspicuous rebel. Some 
party reaction could be expected. Significantly, 
however, it did not come from the parlia- 
mentary leadership, which could well afford to 
tolerate but one rebel and so reap favorable 
national publicity for relative broad-minded- 
ness. A willingness to forgive, if not forget, 
which did in fact characterize the attitude of 
both the parliamentary party and Labour’s na- 
tional executive committee, was not to be 
found in the Wednesbury divisional Labour 
party. On November 17, after Evans had ex- 
plained his views to a special meeting of the 
general management committee (the 48-mem- 
ber body of delegates representing the whole 
local membership), this committee found a 
“deep conflict of basic principles’ and voted 
unanimously to ask for Evans’s resignation as 
an M.P.” This extreme reaction is partly ex- 
plained by the strong feeling that Evans had 
been disloyal to an important party cause and 
partly by the fact that in September, when the 
Suez crisis was: brewing, Evans had already 
been told that the management committee’s 


59 558 H. C. Deb. 1287 (30 Oot. 1956). 

& 558 H. C Deb. 1681-86 (1 Nov. 1958). 

8 Midland Advertiser & Wednesbury Borough 
News, 24 Nov. 1956, p. 1. 
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views were different from his. 
The local party’s request for Evans’s resig- _ 


nation, unlike a decision simply to look for an- 


other candidate for the next general election, 
was technically unenforceable. Constitutionally, — 
meaning customarily, most M.P.s could and 
did resist any such demand. Moreover there 
was every sign that Labour’s national leader- 
ship preferred Evans to resist since his ouster 
involved unwelcome publicity (but no danger’ 
from a by-election to the party’s hold on the 
safe Wednesbury seat). At any rate, before 
any effective national intervention could have 
taken place, Evans complied with his local 
party’s request by announcing his resignation 
from the House of Commons although he re- 
mained a member of the” Labour party. In 
leaving his seat immediately, Evans no doubt 
correctly anticipated his subsequent removal as 
a general election candidate. As he said in ex- 
plaining why he chose not to stay on through 
his term: “A general without an army, and 
what is worse living on borrowed time, seldom 
wields much influence and lacks all dignity.’’* 


I. TENTATIVE GENERALIZATIONS 


From the fairly numerous experiences of 
Suez deviants, certain general hypotheses 
about M.P.-constituency relations can be at- 
tempted—though always with the proviso that 
what is being generalized about is behavior 
during a political crisis. 


1. Effectiveness of constituency association pres- 
sure 


That the constituency association is able and 
willing to use its power against an M.P. deviat- 
ing from its political opinions is evident enough 
from the cases of the anti-Suez Conservatives 
and of Stanley Evans. This power is basically 
the refusal to readopt, rather than the unen- 
forceable and often politically inexpedient de- 
mand for immediate resignation. But the 
threat of not readopting, combined with per- 
sonal and political unpleasantness, can produce 
an M.P.’s withdrawal (subsequently as for 
Medlicott, if not immediately as for Nutting 
and Evans). Deprived of his association’s sup- 
port as of its confidence, an M.P. finds himself 


in the untenable position, as Evans said, of “a 


general without an army,” or as Ostrogorski 
wrote years ago, of “an excommunicated 
sovereign in the Middle Ages, whose subjects, 
go devoted to him the day before, are released 
from their loyalty to him.” The fact that an 


8 Ibid., 24 Nov. 1956, p. 5. 
H Op. cti., p. 449. 
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M.P. cannot fight back effectively from outside 
the party association makes him dependent on 
its continued good-will. Therefore, any policy 
dispute, even one that is eventually patched 
up, May appear menacing to an M.P., who 
understandably fears that he cannot afford an- 
other such dispute.™ Or, for that matter, an 
M.P. may well think that he cannot afford 
even one such dispute, and consequently curb 
an intended deviation. 

One qualification has to be made about the 
effectiveness of constituency association pres- 
sure. The Suez evidence indicates only that 
such pressure is effective when local party 
opinion is in line with that of the national 
party leadership, as it certainly was during 
` October and November 1956. It is doubtful 
that an association could punish an M.P. for 
voting contrary to local party views if, in so 
doing, he was following the national party 
leadership. Indeed when a few local Labour 
parties had reacted against their M.P.s for 
supporting German rearmament, the national 
Labour leadership intervened to protect the 
M.P.s.% Of course, such a circumstance is un- 
likely even to arise, eapecially in Conservative 
ranks, given the association’s role as the custo- 
dian of national party orthodoxy. | 


2. Ideological extremism 


Pressure from constituency associations, 
insofar as it is self-generating, tends to be that 
of relatively extreme partisans. The voluntary 
and amateur nature of these associations en- 
sures that they attract zealots in the party 
cause, and particularly so at the local leader- 
ship level where there are many routine politi- 
cal chores which only the devoted are likely to 
perform. Principles, not professional careers, 
are what matter here. It is no wonder, then, 
that Conservative activists showed a, tolerance 
for the pro-Suez deviants that was denied the 
anti-Suez M.P.s. The basis for tolerance was 
the same as that which had prevailed a few 
years earlier in local Labour parties for the 
Bevanite M.P.s who had deviated from their 
national leadership and, like the pro-Suez 
rebels, in a direction away from the opposition 
party’s line. The very fact that extremists are 
attacked by the other party, instead of being 
praised as the anti-Suez Conservatives were 


& The impact of a local party's vote of no- 
confidence in its M.P. ia vividly portrayed in the 
novel No Love for Johnnie (London: Hutchinson, 
1959), written by the late Wilfred Fienburgh, 
himself a Labour M.P. 

s Peter G. Richards, Honourable Members 
(London: Faber & Faber, 1959), p. 21, 
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by Labour, convinces local supporters of their 
essential soundness on party doctrine. 

Clearly it is the M.P. whose deviation from 
national leadership is toward the center, away 
from traditional party orthodoxy, who en- 
counters trouble in his constituency associa- 
tion, and primarily from the 40 to 100 most 
active leaders of the association who, in the 
nature of party organizations everywhere, tend 
to manage affairs. It is these activists who are 
truly “more royal than the king,” as was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that their zeal to punish 
Suez deviants like Nicolson and Evans ap- 
peared to outrun what national leaders re- 
garded as the limits of prudence. Indeed their 
seal may well have gone beyond that of the 
rank-and-file dues-paying membership which 
the local leaders are elected to represent. So it 
appeared at Bournemouth, where Nicolson’s 
near 50 per cent of the 1959 mail ballot of party 
members contrasts sharply with the absence of 
any support at all on the 55-member executive 
body of his association. Similarly in the Stan- 
ley Evans case, but without the statistical veri- 
fication, there were rank-and-file Labour sup- 
porters of Evans against his ouster by the unan- 
imous action of the local party executive.’ 
Also in accord with the same expectation, the 
pro-Suez Conservative deviant found his 
local opponents outside the association execu- 
tive.§8 


3. Reinforcement of parliamentary party leader- 
ship i 

As amply illustrated, the tendency of con- 
stituency association pressure is to reinforce 
the leadership of each parliamentary party. 
Even without being stirred to action by the re- 
spective whips or central offices, as on occasion 
they are suspected of being, the associations 
are capable on their own of reacting sharply 
against an M.P.’s deviation. And the signifi- 
cance of this reaction is not lessened by the 
fact that the reaction is only against M.P.s who 
deviate toward the center. That, after all, is the 
deviation important to the parliamentary 
leadership. Joined to the opposition, it can 
seriously embarrass or even bring down a 
government. Deviation toward the extremes, 
if only occasional, is annoying but not poten- 
tially fatal, for in the end the deviants have 
nowhere to go but back or out. 

Unquestionably national party leaders are 
aware of and grateful for the service performed 


8? Midland Advertiser and Wednesbury Borough 
News, 24 Nov. 1956, p. 1. 

88 Chigwell Times & West Essex News, 6 Sept. 
1957, p. 1. 
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by local units in maintaining parliamentary 
cohesion. This is so even though they may re- 
gard the methods, especially at Bournemouth, 
as too drastic and uncivilized, as well as too 
unattractive a party image to put before mar- 
ginal voters on a national scale. There was 
little effort by national leaders to interfere with 
the self-generating course of constituency 
politics. The only apparent intervention came 
at Bournemouth and then in a most unusual 
situation which occurred after more than two 
years of a constituency dispute. This chariness 
to intervene owes something to a general 
reluctance to dictate to voluntary local work- 
ers, but something also to a particular reluc- 
tance to try to keep an association from en- 
forcing the line which was that of the national 
leaders themselves. The local zealots might not 
be genteel enough, but they help to maintain 
the parliamentary discipline on which the for- 
tunes of the leaders rest. 

In an important way, the constituency asso- 
ciations do view their role as that of support- 
ing their national leaders. The M.P. is chosen 
to support the party in the House of Commons, 
and aside from personal services for constitu- 
ents it is not clear that the association expects 
him to have any other important functions. 
Surely the ordinary M.P. is not expected to pit 
his own judgment against that of the leaders 
whom the association is organized to support. 
On Suez, local Conservative activists, most 
plainly, thought it important to support Eden 
and not their deviating M.P.s. Not only did 
this reflect a greater confidence in Eden’s know- 
ledge than, say, in Nigel Nicolson’s. It also re- 
flected a quite realistic appreciation of the 
British political system: what does count is the 
maintenance of parliamentary cohesion. 


4. The attitude of the individual M.P. 


Granted that greater experience and status 
may insulate certain M.P.s more than others 
from constituency pressures, it still appears 
generally true that a backbencher finds it dan- 
gerous to exercise in the division lobbies his in- 


5* In the words of a local women’s Conservative 
leader addressing a Plymouth party meeting: 
“|, . the leader knows best because he has proved 
himself able to speak to the world on behalf of the 
nation.” Western Evening Herald (Plymouth), 14 
Nov. 1956, p. 3. Incidentally every account of 
local Conservative reactions indicates that wom- 
en, especially important in Conservative associ- 
ation work, had the strongest and most bitter 
feelings against their anti-Suez M.P.s, and the 
greatest loyalty to Eden—long a “Prince Charm- 
ing” figure for the loyal ladies. 
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dividual judgment contrary to his national 
leaders and his local party. By so doing, to the 
extent of abstaining on a critical question, the 
M.P. may find himself without effective politi- 
cal support, and with only the sympathy of the 
liberal national press and of his fellow M.P.s. 
The attitude of the latter group is symptomatic 
of the state of affairs. Most M.P.s, at least 
backbenchers, do sympathize with each other’s 
constituency association problems. At Bourne- 
mouth, for example, Nicolson secured the help 
of both pro-Suez and anti-Sues Conservative 
M.P.s, while the association executive could 
not, at the end, get any M.P. to speak on its 
platform. The local officers even complained of 
a “trade-union” of M.P.s.6° Undoubtedly 
M.P.s individually and collectively resent their 
associations’ efforts to keep them in line, more 
so than they resent the more gentlemanly per- 
suasion of the parliamentary whips. The whips 


are members of the same club, and so more | 


understanding of a deviation than are thédiate 
rigid and less “political” local activid be his 
thermore, an M.P.’s resentment of bituents, 
party’s reaction may be sharpened byientary 
tempt for the opinions of party activistsion of 
contempt is at least as evident in the atten of- 
of upper-class Conservative M.P.s toward,only 
middle-class supporters, often housewives: 
widows, as it is in the views of intellect: 
Labour M.P.s toward their working-class acti, 
ists. In conversation, one Conservative M.\t 
referred to constituency associations as ‘dread 
ful things,” and another, with all the bite of ah 
English public school background, called his 
local chairman “a small man.” 


5. Conservative and Labour party differences 


The one clear Labour deviant during the 
Sues crisis was so promptly disposed of that 
even the larger number of Conservative cases 
cannot lead toward any conclusion about 
greater effectiveness of local pressure in one 
party than the other. However, there now 
seems little basis for the older belief that Con- 
servative M.P.s enjoy much more freedom 
from their associations than do Labour M.P.s. 
Not only did the Suez period record the pres- 
sure of several Conservative associations, but 
there is also a growing awareness that local 
Conservative parties are usually more highly 
developed organizationally than are local 
Labour parties. This is especially true of esso- 
ciations in safe seats. Labour’s seats are mainly 
in working-class areas where, with occasional 
exceptions, local parties have iew active in- 


6 Bournemouth Evening Echo, 12 Feb. 1959, 
p. 15. 
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dividual members but consist heavily of less 
interested trade-union affiliated memberships. 
Conservative seats, on the other hand, are con- 
centrated in constituencies where there is a 
Jarge middle-class citizenry from which politi- 
cal activists are always drawn. In these circum- 
stances, Conservative associations are not just 
larger. They are also likely to consist of mem- 
bers with sufficient economic status and edu- 
cation to feel self-confident in dealing with 
their M.P. To them he is not clearly an edu- 
cated “better,” but perhaps as Nicolson 
seemed to his association executive, a man 
whose intellectusl refinements are merely 
superior enough to be disliked by middle- 
brows. 

A little less speculative is the question of 
whether association pressures have been in- 
creasing. In the Conservative party, at any 
rate, there is a widespread belief that this is the 
case. Furthermore it is attributable to the 
large postwar development of a new mass Con- 
mee Organization, and in particular to the 
‘hich severely limited the amount of 
which an M.P. or a candidate could 
ute to his local association. Before this 
‘, instituted by the Maxwell-Fyfe com- 
bh, many Tory M.P.s virtually bought 
seats through the payment of a large part 
.8 local association’s campaign expenses, 
zeby rendering a large dues-paying organi- 
stion unnecessary. Obviously the M.P.s of 
.eans, as were most Conservatives, then 
tood in a stronger position with respect to 
fheir associations than now when they no 
longer pay the bills. 












6. Internal constituency association factors 


Within both major parties, there is a good 
deal of variation in the size and character of 
local units. In the Suez cases it was generally 


& Interim and Final Reports of the Committee on 
Party Organization, 1948 and 1949 (London: Na- 
tional Union of Conservative and Unionist As- 
sociations, 1949). 

& Perhaps the survival of prewar Conservative 
deviants was easier for other reasons. The cases 
of the approximately 20 M.P.s who abstained at 
the time of Munich do evidently contrast with the 
experiences of the anti-Suez Conservatives. None 
of these, despite the fact that their leaders made 
particularly sharp attacks on the Chamberlain 
policy (339 H. C. Deb. 26-562; 28 Bept.—6 Oct. 
1938), appear to have been dropped by their local 
associations. However, a number (including 
Winston Churchill and Alfred Duff-Cooper) had 
to do some explaining to their associations. Times 
(London), 5 Nov. 1938, p. 7; 12 Oct. 1938, p. 14. 
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the large and vigorous associations which 
reacted against deviant M.P.s, but this does 
not necessarily exclude the possibility that 
small and otherwise uninterested associations 
would, given the opportunity, have reacted in 
the same way. However, this possibility is not 
strong, A priori, one would expect an M.P. to 
have an easier time with local party leaders who 
were doing relatively little to build the organi- 
gation. Their absence of zeal in that respect 
would seem likely to correspond with absence 
of zeal generally. Such scattered testimony as 
is available from M.P.s is in accord with this 
supposition, and particularly with the view 
that in Labour constituencies where trade 
unions are strong and where there is little in- 
centive to build an active party organization 
the M.P. may be subject to less pressure on 
most issues. 

Whether there is a difference in behavior be- 
tween urban and rural associations does not 
emerge from the Suez experiences. Most of the 
constituencies concerned were urban—as indeed 
are most British constituencies—but two rural 
associations, Nutting’s and Medlicott’s, also 
reacted sharply against their M.Ps. Nor is it 
possible, beyond urban-rural differences, to do 
any more generalizing about the nature of 
constituencies. It is true that on Suez it was 
the association at Bournemouth, a resort area 
containing many retired military officers, 
which dealt most vigorously with its M.P. But 
in the other cases it was not so clear that older 
retired people were more decidedly against the 
anti-Suez M.P.s. Even if they were, the reac- 
tion could be accounted for by the fact that the 
particular issue was especially emotive for an 
older imperialist generation of Conservatives. 


7. Safeness of the seat 


Here the generalization, though hardly con- 
clusive, can start with a widely believed view: 
the safer the seat, other things being equal, the 
more vulnerable the M.P. to local party pres- 
sure.“ The logic is apparent. The more nearly 
the association can regard its candidate-selec- 
tion as the bestowal of a parliamentary seat, 
the more confident can it afford to be that it 
owes the M.P. little while he owes it much. In 
a safe seat, the association knows it can win 


© This is more applicable to Conservative seats 
than to Labour’s since in the latter cases, as 
noted, the influence of a large party majority may 
be counteracted by the fact that in many safe 
Labour seats the local organization is small and 
nonmilitant. Conservative associations, however, 
are likely to be large in safe districts as well as in 
marginal ones. 
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the constituency with someone else about as 
easily as with the current M.P. since no par- 
ticular candidate is calculated to be worth 
more than about 500 votes above what the 
party can obtain for anybody. And in a very 
safe seat even the intervention of a third candi- 
date, either a Liberal or the rejected M.P. 
standing as an Independent, would not de- 
cisively affect the result. Nor in such a case 
would the association be greatly worried by a 
by-election brought about by its M.P.’s resig- 
nation under pressure. 

Bournemouth supplies the classic example 
of this generalization. Here the Conservative 
majority was so large that the association 
could, and did, ignore local repercussions. Even 
two or three intervening candidacies by Lib- 
erals or Independendents could not upset an 
election result. Marginal or floating voters 
were of no local importance no matter how 
much they sympathized with the M.P. Clearly 
Nicolson was dispensable. So, in their safe con- 
stituencies, were Nutting, Banks, Medlicott 
and Evans, the four other M.P.s whose Suez 
deviations cost them their seats. Nevertheless, 
along with this impressive fact that the five 
M.P.s actually forced out all came from safe 
seats, it has to be appreciated that some of the 
surviving deviants, even among the anti-Suez 
Conservatives, also came from safe seats. In 
other words, a large party majority was not in 
itself suffictent to account for the fate of M.P.s 
who deviated on the Suez issue. On the other 
hand, safeness of the seat did appear in the 
anti-Suez Conservative cases to have been a 
necessary condition for removal of an M.P. Not 
only were just those with safe majorities actu- 
ally purged, but the three (Yates, Astor and 
Kirk) in distinctly marginal constituencies 
survived. Granting that their survival could be 
accounted for in other ways as well, it is signifi- 
cant that each of these three M.P.s, in personal 
interviews, stressed the marginal character of 
his constituency in explaining how he rode out 
his association difficulties. 


8. Compounded offenses 


Some of the Suez deviants, it was noted, com- 
mitted other earlier offenses against party 
orthodoxy, as interpreted by their constituency 
associations. These, especially their anti-hang- 
ing stands, had been important in rousing local 
opposition to most of the Conservative M.P.s 
who were later attacked for being anti-Suez. 
Perhaps there were some local critics who dis- 
liked their M.P. more for his stand on hanging 
than on Sues, and Suez might then have pro- 
vided the opportunity for retaliation that the 
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parliamentary free vote on hanging had not. 
Or it is possible that either offense could have 
been tolerated, but not both. In the words 
eruelly attributed to Bournemouth Conserva- 
tives: “Nicolson didn’t want the blood of either 
Englishmen or Arabs. What’s a Tory M.P. 
for?” 

However, the hanging question complicates 
the analysis only because it was another emo- 
tional issue which had arisen at about the same 
time as Suez. It was important but not a prime 
determinant of what happened to the anti-Suez 
Conservatives. Some who were also against 
hanging survived both offenses, and some did 
not; and two of the anti-Suez Conservatives 
who had not been anti-hanging lost their seats. 
More significant is the consideration that an 
M.P.’s local critics, when aroused as they were 
in the Sues cases, could be expected to find 
other offenses to charge against an M.P. If it 
were not the hanging issue, there would almost 
certainly be something else in the M.P.’s record 
to hold against him along with the i 
deviation. The “something else’ co 
personal life, his relations with const 
or his campaigning, as well as his parliam 
record, To be sure, another actual deviat 
recent origin is the most serious way for 
fense to be compounded, but it is not the 
way. 


9. Personal relations 


This is the variable hardest to estimate, bu 
the M.P.’s purely personal relations with his 
local party leaders do apparently help to ac-! 
count for some of the consequences of the Suez ' 
deviations. For instance, one (Boyle) of the 
substantial anti-Suez deviators who survived 
association displeasure was especially well liked 
personally by key local officers. And in the case 
of one non-surviving deviator (Nicolson), rela- 
tions with the local chairman had already been 
strained before Suez. However, the same sort 
of evidence is not available concerning the 
background in the other cases where Conserva- 
tive M.P.s paid the ultimate political penalty 
for their deviation, and in at least one such 
case (Medlicott’s) personal relations appeared 
particularly good over many years. Anyway 
the importance of good personal relations as 
an independent factor ought not be exagger- 
ated. Obviously they are easier to maintain if 
there is no important political -diference be- 
tween an M.P. and his local supporters. And 
even if an unusual degree of friendship does 
exist there is nothing to suggest that it would 
be sufficient to enable an M.P. to survive more 
than one deviation. 











BRITISH M.P.8 AND THEIR LOCAL PARTIES 


a ERI it must be stressed that it is 
often quite accidental for an M.P. to have close 
personal friends in his constituency at all, not 
to mention his association. Without the Ameri- 
can-style residential requirement, in principle 
or in practice, the M.P. often starts as a stran- 
ger in his constituency. His acquaintances then 
become numerous, but their basis is political. 
By moving his residence to the constituency, 
an M.P. may develop some non-political ties. 
But few do this on a full-time basis.’ : 


IV. SUMMARY BVALUATION 


When the Sues experiences displayed the 
local associations’ self-generating pressure for 
parliamentary conformity to the national party 
leadership, these associations were severely 
criticized by the British intellectual establish- 


ment, including academics, M.P.s themselves: 


and leader-writers for most of the serious 
national press. The editorial comment of the 
Times was typical: the Bournemouth affair, it 
said, left “a nasty taste in the mouths of all 
who are concerned to see representatives of in- 
tegrity, and no mere delegates, sitting in the 
House of Commons.’ And the Times quoted 
Burke, as did almost all critics of the associa- 
tions. Plainly, however, this Burkean view of 
how M.P.s should function does not correspond 
to the realities of contemporary British party 
politics; nor, as Burke himself learned, did it 
correspond with the way politics worked even 
in late 18th century Bristol.* True, the modern 
British Burkeans would not deny the demo- 
cratic electorate’s power eventually to get rid 
of an M.P. whose convictions differ from its 


own. What is objected to is that the small por- 


tion of the electorate composing a local party’s 
leadership should have this power, and that it 
should use it in the manner of a lynch mob in 
immediate retaliation against a deviating M.P. 
This latter point about method, while much 
was made of it concerning Nicolson and Evans, 
does not seem crucial. The association’s power 
would be as great if it waited a few extra 


4 3 Oct. 1958, p. 7. 

© What actually happened to Burke is worth 
looking at along with his more familiar classic 
apologia. There is a most judicious account by 


Ernest Barker, “Burke and His Bristol Constit- - 


uency, 1774-1780,” in his Essays on Government 
(London: Oxford Press, 1951), ch. vi. More de- 
tails are supplied in a somewhat antiquarian 
manner by G. E. Weare, Edmund Burkes Con- 
nection with Bristol, From 1774 till 1780 (Bristol: 
Wm. Bennett, 1894). 
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months before formally rejecting its M.P., or 


even if it merely threatened to do so. Anyway 
there is a strong practical reason for an associa- 
tion, once dissatisfied with its M.P., to secure 
quickly a new prospective general election can- 
didate to fill the role which a locally-disowned 
M.P. can no longer play at party meetings. 
Accordingly, the significant question is 
whether the associations should have the power 
at all to reject their M.P.s for their deviations. 
Once posed this way, the answer-given the 
British political system—has to be yes. It would 
be ridiculous to suggest that the groups which 
select candidates should not be able to reject 
them. If one wants to take away the power to 
reject, then the power to select must be shifted 
as well. It makes. little sense to say that an 
M.P., when he is being rejected by the same 
group which selected him, should be able to 
appeal beyond this group to a larger section of 


the local electorate. Unless the British critics 


wish to substitute something like an American- 
style primary method of candidate selection— 
and they assuredly do not-then the power of 
constituency associations has to be borne. — 
More significantly, any shift in power from. 
the associations might alter the basic arrange” 
ment for carrying on British: “patliamentary 
government. That arrangement, resting as it- 
does on virtually complete party cohesion in- 
the Commons, appears incompatible with a 
method of candidate selection which .would 
transfer an M.P.’s loyalty from the zéalous 


faithful of his association to those who sre 


merely party voters. Such a transfer would 
have the effect, as it does in those American 
states where the primary is really effectual, of 
freeing the legislator from a complete depend- 
ence on party supporters for his political 
survival. This would not only allow an M.P. to 
use his own judgment; it would also subject 
him increasingly to the cross-pressures of vari- 
ous local interest groups. Both results would 
tend to work against parliamentary cohesion. 

‘In other words, the British model of con- 
stituency association-M.P. relations is an in- 
tegral part of the nation’s working form of 


„parliamentary government. Only the dislike of 
many Englishmen for the way that model 


functioned during the Sues crisis obscured this 
principle. However, even at the time, it was not 
obscure to an old hand at the maintenance of 


parliamentary party cohesion. Thus Earl Att. 


lee, in a magasine debate with one of the anti- 


Suez Conservatives, wrote that there are “few, 


if any, Members who get into Parliament on 
account of their own qualities. They are elected 
because the politically active citizens select 
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them as expressing broadly their views, and 
because these same citizens have worked to 
persuade a majority of the electors to support 
them.” So, Attlee continued, if an M.P. fails 
to support the government or fails to act with 
the opposition in its efforts to turn the govern- 
ment out, he acts contrary to the expectations 
of those who have put their trust in him. It 
follows, for Attlee, that when in disagreement 
with his party on a major issue an M.P. should 
submit the issue to his local association and 
resign if the association so wishes. However, 
such a situation, as Attlee indicates, arises but 
rarely. The rules of the game are too well under- 
stood by almost all of the participants. M.P.s 
know what their parties expect by way of 


s “Party Discipline is Paramount,” The Na- 
ttonal and English Review, Vol. 148 (Jan. 1957), 
p. 15. Attlee’s piece is published along with Sir 
Edward Boyle’s case for only a slightly looser in- 
terpretation of party discipline—one just loose 
enough to justify his own Suez deviation. 
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loyalty to the national cause, and they know 
that auch loyalty is of the essence of British 
politics. In Attlee’s words, the party leader re- 
quires disciplined troops ‘‘unless one is pre- 
pared to lose the battle.’’*’ In this perspective, 
constituency associations are only the ultimate 
sanction for rules usually observed for other 
reasons. 

One can agree with Attlee about the role of 
constituency associations in preserving parlia- 
mentary party cohesion without sharing the 
dismay, first reflected by Ostrogorski and now 
by British liberals, concerning the power of the 
associations. Really how one regards this power 
depends on how one values the strong parlia- 
mentary party cohesion to which it contributes. 
And it is hard to see how British cabinet govern- 
ment, in contrast to the American style in- 
dependent executive, can function satisfac- 
torily in modern times without such party 
cohesion. 


7 Ibid., p. 16. 


THE ECONOMIC. BASIS OF POLITICAL CHOICE IN 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA* 


Error J. BERG | 
Harvard Univeratty 
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Africans in French Tropical Africa have re- 
cently been called.on to make several far- 
reaching political decisions. Two basic ques- 
tions have been at issue: the nature of the 
relationship between France and the African 
territories, and the nature of relations between 
the African territories themselves. On the first 
question, the Referendum of September 28, 
1958 on the Constitution of the Fifth French 
Republic gave Africans the choice between 
total independence and internal autonomy 
within “The (French) Community.’ With re- 
gard to their mutual relations, the territories 
which made up the federations of French West 
and French Equatorial Africa could remain tied 
together politically, or they could sever. all 
formal political connections among themselves; 
in French African. political terminology, the 
second issue has been whether or not the indi- 
vidual territories should form peery fed- 
erations.” 

The issue of total T R or ‘ternal 
autonomy within “The Community”. was tem- 
porarily decided at the 1958 Referendum, when 
eleven of the twelve territories of French West 
and Equatorial Africa voted to remain with 
France, Guinea alone choosing immediate in- 
dependence. Since then several: members of 
“The Community” have initiated negotiations 
with France for the full transfer.of sovereign 
powers to local African governments, and the 
indications are that all French-speaking West 
Africa will be fully independent within the 
near future. 

The outcome of thesecond question—political 


relations among the African territories—is not 


so clear. The trend up to now has been against 
the re-creation of primary federations. The 


* This paper is a revised version of.one given at 
the Second Annual Convention ‘of the American 
Society for African Culture, New York City, June 
27, 1959. Much of the research on which the 
paper is based was done in Africa in 1957 and 
1958, when the author was a Foreign Area Re- 
search Fellow of the Ford Foundation. The author 
is indebted to Dr. Ruth Schachter, African Re- 
search and Studies Program, Boston University, 
for many helpful comments and discussions. _ 

1 They also could choose to become depart- 
ments of France,.but this alternative was hardly 
relevant to the West African territories, 


federations of French West and French Equa- 
torial Africa ceased their legal existence in 
April, 1959. Two of the former -territories of 
French West Africa—Senegal and the Soudan— 


-have formed the’ Federation of Mali. And, 


under the sponsorship of the Ivory Coast, four 
of the others (the Ivory Coast, the Upper Volta, 
Niger, and Dahomey) have decided to join to- 
gether ina loose organisation. All seven of the 
states of West. Africa under French influence 
have, finally, agreed to enter a customs union. 
Aside. from the. Federation of Mali, none of 


these new arrangements (and this goes also for 


the Ghana-Guinea Union, another loose asso- 
clation).involves the cession of genuine power 
to a federal body; all attempts at closer union 


have failed, mainly because of the opposition 


of the Ivory Coast to the rebirth of federal 
government in French-speaking West Africa. 
Many complex factors enter into the explan- 
ation of why most of French tropical Africa 
refused independence when it was offered, and 
why the newly autonomous African states in 
what used to be French West Africa are having 
difficulty in re-uniting themselves. The fact 
that the new French Constitution allowed them 
the possibility of choosing independence at any 
time in the future swung many leaders into the 
Community. The mystique that guided M. 
Houphouet-Boigny, leader of the Ivory Coast, 
his: belief that Africans and Frenchmen could 
show the world a new path in racial and inter- 
national cooperation, is fundamental in ex- 
plaining the Ivory Coast’s adherence to the 
French Community, and its reluctance to enter 
a federation with other West African states. 
On the other side, the very different ideas of 
M. Sékou Touré, Guinea’s leader, on the future 
of: Africa influenced Guinea’s decision to take 
its independence. French action in the internal 
politics of some of the territories affected the 
outcome of the referendum, and considerations 
of internal political balance led a number of 
African leaders to decide against independence. 
All these factors and others are pertinent in 
understanding the direction of political events. 
in. French-speaking West Africa. But under- 
lying them is a set of economic circumstances 
which have given shape to the political de- 
cisions made; in West Africa, as elsewhere, 
political choice is conditioned by the nature of 
the economic environment in which it takes 
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place. It is the purpose of this paper to outline 
some of the main features of this economic 
setting, and to explore their political implica- 
tions. More specifically, we first examine the 
characteristics of French West Africa’s pattern 
of economic development, and then consider 
the. economic background to the problem of 
refashioning a federal state in what was for- 
merly a colonial federation. In the final section 
we consider the role of economic factors in ex- 
plaining the French African states’ temporary 
refusal of independence’ when it was first 
offered, and in accounting for the difficulties of 
political re-integration among them. ; 


I, THE PATTERN OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The Relative Speed of Recent Development. One 
of the striking aspects of the economy of French 
West Africa (FWA) is the extent of its develop- 
ment since the end of World War II. Between 
the turn of the century, when settled admin- 
istration began in most parts of the area, and 
1939, changes in the economic and social struc- 
ture of the country were few. New idèas, new 
ways of doing things, new wants did begin to 
penetrate traditional society and prepare the 
way for future changes. But the going was slow 
and actual achievements few. A railway system 
was laid down, some roads were built, some 
African farmers took to coffee and cocoa grow- 
ing in the Ivory Coast, and in Senegal Africans 
continued the export of peanuts which. they 
had been growing for sale since 1850. -Im 1913 
about 240,000 tons of peanuts were exported 
from Senegal, making up over half the total 


value of FWA exports. In 1938 some 370,000 — 


tons were exported, and peanuts were still 
45 per cent of the total value of exports that 
year; except for the increasing output of cocoa 
and coffee from the Ivory Coast the volume 
and structure of production in 1938. differed 
little from that of 1913.-The territories of the 
interior—the Soudan, Niger, Upper Volta and 


Mauritania remained largely outside the cur- 


rents of modern economic life, except for their 
role as. exporters of labor and cattle to the coast- 
al areas. Even along the coast there was little 
industry, and practically none outside of Dakar 
in Senegal. No minerals were exported. Some 


90 per cent of the population was bound up in . 


a subsistence economy; only about 200,000 
men (most of them temporary migrants) 


worked for wages, and of these fewer than 


140,000 worked for private enterprises.?. . 


2 Agence Economique du Gouvernement-Gé- 
néral de l’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise, Annuaire 
Statistique de V Afrique Occidentale Francaise at du 
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The low-gear movement of the economy ws 
matched by equally slow development on th 
social side. Relatively few Africans receive 
any kind of education at all; fewer reached tk 
secondary school level; a tiny handful got t 
the universities in France. In 1938 there wel 
only 71,000 pupils in schools, or 3.2 per cent ı 
the school-age population. | 

‘Then came the war, and after it a politic: 
and economic “new deal” in French Afric: 
Under it, the economy of FWA expanded at 
rate unmatched in its earlier history. Betwee 
1947 and 1957 coffee exports. almost triplec 
from 48,000 to 118,0Q0 tons, making FW 
(more precisely, the Ivory Coast) the world 
third largest coffee producer. Cocoa expor 


- during the same period increased from 28,00 


to 76,000 tons. Peanut exports almost double: 
from 380,000 tons in 1947 to 710,000 in 195 
Secondary - industry grew; food processir 
plants, flour milling and soap manufactu: 
made their appearance for the first time « 
significantly expanded their capacity. Minir 
operations began in Guinea and in Mauritani 
The urban population in the main towns e 
panded enormously: Dakar (in- Benegal) al 
Conakry (in Guinèa) doubled in size in | 
years; the population of Abidjan (in the Ivoi 
Coast) tripled. The number of non-agricultur 
wage-earners.doubled, and the total number’ 
wage-workers increased at an even faster rat 
Electricity production tripled during the 
years, a real beginning was madé on the co: 
struction of a creditable road system, and tl 


‘number of automobiles and trucks increase 


tenfold. 

The economic perenne of the postwi 
period were not at the expense. of social deve 
opment, for the social services of the area e: 
panded as well. The number of doctors servir 
FWA’s people: rose from less than 500 in I% 
to almost 650 in 1956, and the number of ho 
pital beds increased from 10,000 to 20,00 
Education began to touch substantial numbe 
of the school-age population for the first tim 
In 1947 only 128,000 were in school, out of ¢ 
estimated school-age population of 2.4 millio 
in 1957 about 377,000 out of 2.8 million wére 
school. The rate of school attendance thus gre 
in 10 years from 5 per cent to over 13 per cer 

The increased rate of development since 19: 
has not revolutionized FWA’s economy. Ov 


- 80 per cent of its people still remain very larg 


Togo, 1934-1985-1986 (Paris, 1937), p. 121. T 


_source of other statistical data in this section ; 


Haut Commissariat de la République en Afriq 
Occidentale Française, A.O.F. 1957; Tableai 
Economiques (Dakar, 1958). 
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TABLE I. BOME INDICATORS OF DEVELOPMENT IN FRENCH WEST AFRIOA, NIGERIA, AND GHANA, 1956 


French: West 





. Afrioa Nigeria Ghana 
(1) Population (millions) . 18.88% 31.2 4.7 
(2) Area (square miles) 1,800,000 373 ,000 78,800 
(3) Exports per capita ($ US.) . 18.2 12.1 51.6 
{4) Imports per capita ($ U.S.) 20 .3> 13.7 52.9 
(5) Percentage of total population engaged in aonaran 
ral wage-earning® - 1.4 1.2 4.6 
(6) Electricity consumption per capita (kwh) _ eyi 7.3 49 
(7) Road density e of rosd par thousand square 2 miles 
of area m 2.1 99.2 49.0 
(8) Number of RELPET per automotive vehicle? : 270 | 1,290 120 
(9) Railway density (miles of railway track. per thousand l l 
square miles of area) 1.4 15.1 7.0 
(10) Per capita passenger miles travelled on railways 15 12 35 
(11) Number of inhabitants per doctore i 83,000 54,000 25,000 
(12) Percentage of school-age children attending schools! 13 37 86 


Sources: French West Africa: AOF 1987, Tableauz Economiques. Nigeria: Federation of Nigeria, 
Digest of Statisitcs, Vol. 5, #3, 1956 and Vol. 7, #2, 1958; Federal Education Department, Digest of Sta- 
tistics, 1956; Federal Department of Statistics, Report on Employment and Earnings Enquiry, Septem- 
ber 1956, Ghana: Digest of Statistics, Vol. 7, #1, 1958; Education Statistics, 1957; Economic Survey, 1957. 

a Recent sampling surveys have found a consistent understatement in previous population esti- 
mates. On the basis of the results of these surveys Government.atatisticians in FWA have unofficially 
re-evaluated FWA’s 1956 population as between 22 and 24 million. (See Haut Commissariat Général 
à Dakar, Groupe d'Etudes des Comptes Economiques, Comptes Economiques de l Afrique Occidentale 
Française, 1966, Rapport $8, Inventaire des Ressources humaines en 1956 (Dakar, March 1959, p. 4). 
To the extent that these new estimates are more accurate than the omoa figures all the indieatorai in 
the table are of course overvalued. _ . 

> The official 1956 dollar-franc rate of exchange (175 ofa francs to $1 U.S.) is used in the conversion. 
Because the franc was considerably. overvalued, the official rate inflates the real volume of FWA’s 
exports and imports in dollar terms. - 

° The estimated nonagricultural wage-earning labor forces used in the calculation of these percent- 
ages are: FWA, 270,000; Ghana, 215,000; Nigeria, 410,000. Agricultural workers are omitted mainly 
because of the difficulty of estimating the number of sharecroppers and wage-earners at work for 


African farmers. These workera are more numerous in FWA and- ene than in Nigeria. 


4 Trucks, buses, taxis and private cars. 
e The Ghana figure refers to 19654: 


t University students are excluded.’ Roughly, 2, 000 FWA students were pursuing post-secondary 
studies, 1,300 Ghanaians, and 2,500-3,000 Nigeriane, . 


ly within the subsistence sector of the economy. 
The exchange sector remains overwhelmingly 
devoted to the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts for export; over 70 per cent of FWA’s 

export earnings come from three crops (peanuts 
coffee, cocoa). Its industry is still insignificant, 

a8 witnessed by the low percentage of its pop- 
ulation in industrial employment. But during 


the postwar period all sectors of the economy: 


experienced a high and increasing level of 
activity. The pace of economic change was 
quickened by more intense contact between 


the money economy and ordinary villagers. 
Most important, FWA was effectively en- 


dowed with the social and economic base from 
which future growth can take place, for a sub- 
stantial amount of social overhead capital has 
come- into being—roads, ports, bridges, com- 


‘munications facilities, schools, markets, hos- 


pitals, buildings, educated people. 

“In order to get some idea of FWA’s location 
in economic space, some idea of ita degree of 
advancement, Table I lists a number of meas- 
ures of social and economic development. To 
show how FWA compares with its main West 
African neighbors the same measures are given 
for Nigeria and Ghana. As indicators of devel- 
opment the measures are very rough. The data 


kaad 
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on which some of them sre based are extremely 
crude; in the case of wage-earners, for example, 
a substantial number of workers in each of the 
countries (agricultural laborers, domestic ser- 
vants, and most of those employed in enter- 
prises with less than 10 workers) are excluded 
because they have never been accurately coun- 
ted or reported. Some of the other indicators 
require careful interpretation; road densities, 
for example, are based on the official figures of 
road mileage, all roads being included, even 
those of very questionable quality. If paved 


roads alone are taken, the comparisons are- 


much less favorable for FWA, which had in 
1956 less than 1500 miles of paved roads as 
against Ghana’s 1650 miles and Nigeria’s 3400 
miles. Similar problems of interpretation arise 
-for most of the other indicators. Despite these 
difficulties, however, the figures given in Table 
I do tell us A good deal about the three coun- 
tries. i 

Two general ‘conclusions emerge from the 
table. The first is that Ghana is well ahead of 
the others, an indication of the solid economic 


base underlying its political independence. The 


second is that FWA and Nigeria are not so far 
from one another in their relative degrees of 
development. It is mainly in the extent of edu- 
cation that Nigeria shows a clear superiority. 


The difference is in fact greater than the - 


table suggests. For there were in 1956 about 
90,000 Europeans in FWA, while Nigeria had 
only about 15,000 (and Ghana under 10,000). 
The European presence inflates most of the 
indicators, since Europeans are heavy importers 
of consumer goods, intensive users of auto- 
mobiles, consumers of much electricity, etc. 


Even the education statistics are affected by | 


their presence, since in FWA European children 
attend local schools, while they usually do not 
in Ghana and Nigeria. So while the general 
conclusion holds, that FWA and. Nigeria are 
in roughly similar stages of economic and social 
development, the advantage of Nigeria is great- 
‘er than appears on the surface of the figures. 
The comparisons cannot therefore be taken as 
indicating relative degrees of African develop- 
ment within each country. Nor, for similar 
reasons, can the comparisons be interpreted to 
indicate relative degrees of preparedness for 
self-government. For it is not only in social 
and economic results that such preparedness 
must be measured; the ways in which these re- 
sults are achieved are ‘also important. And 
while in Nigeria and Ghana the sources of de- 
velopment—especially the sources of develop- 
ment funds—have been essentially internal, 
FWA haa been heavily dependent on France, 
particularly for the capital investments that 
have given impetus to its recent growth. 
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Dependence -on French Capital Grants for 
Development Expenditure. We noted above the 
considerable post-World War II expansion of 
FWaA/’s basic transportation, communication, 
education and health facilities. The kind of real 
capital formation involved in the development 
of these facilities can, in principle, be financed 
in any country in one ot both of two ways: the 
authorities can draw. on domestic resources, 
either by restricting the current consumption 
of ita citizens or-—where possible—by utilizing 
unused resources already existing in the coun- 
try, mainly the “leisure” of its citizens. Or the 
country can get help from abroad, help which 
will make it easier to bring idle resources into 
use or make it possible to transfer resources 
from other uses to capital formation, e.g., roads, 
hospitals and schools. The former way is the 
hard way; it involves belt-tightening of one 
kind or another. Countries that can finance 
their development the second way are—in one 
sense at least—lucky; they don’t. have to sacri- 
fice for development, either immediately by 
restricting their current consumption or later 
by not participating in the higher incomes that 


‘devélopment brings with it. 


French West Africa is in the second category. 
Its postwar development has been accompanied 
by relatively heavy doses of public capital 
investment, the greatest part of which has © 
come in the form of grants from France. Be- 
tween 1947 and the end of 1956 public capital 
investment in FWA totalled 170 billion 1956 
cfa franca, or—depending on the exchange rate 
used—between $750 million and almost $1 bil- 
lion. Of this total, about 106 billion francs, or 


+ The franc in which this sum is expressed iè the 
colonial franc, the ofa franc as it ia called, which 
exchanges for two French francs. The current rate 
of exchange between the cfa franc and the U. 8. 


` dollar is, since January 1959, about 247 franca to 


one dollar. 

The data on which this éstimate of investment 
is based come from AOF 1967, Tableauz Eco- 
nomiques, pp. 336 ff. Annual investments are 
given there in current francs; the total 1947-1956 
investment in current francs is 155 billion. I have 
converted these current france into 1956 franca 
with the deflator used by government statisticians 
in France and Africa (Cf. AOF, 1967, p. 340). This 
deflator consista of an index based on an average 
of French wholesale and retail price indices, 

_ To translate the franc investments. into a dollar 
equivalent is an uncertain operation. The official 
rate of the franc was kept at artificial levels 
throughout the postwar period; use of this rate to 
convert franc investments into dollars therefore 
substantially inflates their real value in dollar 
terms, This kind: of problem is not of course 
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over 70 per cent, came from the French Treas- 
ury, most of it in the form of outright grants, 
and the rest in long-term, low-interest loans. To 
get some perspective on what kind of invest- 
ment effort this represents it is enough to look 
at estimates of earlier public investment. Gov- 
ernment statisticians in FWA have estimated 
that between 1903 and 1946 only 46 billion 
1956 ofa franos flowed from French sources to 
public authorities in West Africa; and all of 
this was composed of loans, not grants. This 
means that in 10 postwar years more than twice 
as much public capital investment took place 
in FWA as had been made in the 43 previous 


years. The fact that earlier public investments ` i 


from France were repayable loans, while most 
of the more recent investments were outright 
grants, is not the least significant aspect of this 
contrast. 

The extent of FWA’s dependence on France 
for investment funds has been even greater 
than the above figures suggest. The territories 


have been able to contribute 30 to-35 per cent | 


of the total public investment from their own 


resources only because France has paid for a- 


substantial part of their ordinary administra- 
tive expenditures. The financial relationship 
between France and FWA is so complex, their 
economies and their administrations have been 
so integrated, that it is not easy to tell just how 
much of ordinary operating expenses has been 
covered by French contributions. The official 
estimates are that between 1950 and 1956 over 
37 per cent of FWA’s civil and military ex- 
penses were paid for by France.* The trend to- 
ward political autonomy between 1956 and 
1959 did not decrease this percentage appreci- 
ably. Table II gives a breakdown of civil ad- 
ministrative expenditure for the fiscal year 
1958. Of a total of about 55 billion efa francs 


unique to the franc; it arisea in all currency con- 
versions, particularly in a world of managed cur- 
rencies. But the difference between the official ex- 
change rate of the franc and its rate on the world’s 
money markets was so large during. the period 
under consideration that it seems essential to note 
it here. To give a more meaningful dollar estimate 


of public investments in FWA I have therefore . 


converted the franc investments into dollars at 
two different rates of exchange, the, official 1956 
rate of 175 cfa francs to one dollar, and the aver- 
age free market rate that year of 225 francs to 
one dollar. 

t AOF, 1967, p. 340. 

+The total expenditure for operating costs, 
pension payments and the armed forces during 
this seven year period was 280 billion cfa francs, 
of which the French paid 97 billions. AOF 1967, 
p. 376. 
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TABLE II. SOURCES OF BXPHNDITURE ON CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION, GENERAL AND LOCAL BUDG- 
ETS, FRENCH WEST AFRICA, 1958 

(billions of cfa francs) 


i; Expenditures paid from locally raised 
revenues b 40 .6" 
ii. Expenditures paid from French budget 14.25 


Administrators and judges 1.9 
State services = > 6.0 
Civil and military pensions 3.5 
Subsidies to local budgets for 
administrative expenses 1.65 


Transfer to. metropolitan budget 
of a part of salaries of French 
civil servants in FWA 

Total civil expenditure 


1.2 
54.85 


Source: Direction Générale des Financea, Dakar. 


* Municipal expenditures not included. Includes 
& 6 billion franc contribution to the expanses of 
State services. 


spent that year on normal running costs of civil 
administration in FWA, French sources con- 
tributed almost 27 per cent. If military ex- 
pénditures were added, the percentage of 
French contribution to total civil and military 
expenses would be around 35 per cent. 

The extent of this dependence on French help 
for ordinary expenses of government can never- 
theless be exaggerated. Whether military ex- 
penditure can rightfully be counted as entirely 
essential is open to quesion. And if FWA were 
to be independent tomorrow it could surely do 
without many of the French administrative 


. Officers and other civil servants whose useful- 


ness is equally open to question now. Further- 
more, the pensions of retired civil servants and 
military personnel are fixed obligations as- 
sumed by the French government. Even after 
independence France would continue to pay 
them as she is doing in independent Guinea. 
This is a substantial part (25 per cent) of the 
total French assistance to civil administrative 
expenditures. On the other hand, payments for 
military security are completely excluded from 
Table II; but an independent FWA would have 
to set up some military establishment, and this 
would require transfer of resources now being 
used elsewhere. In any case, the main point is 
that French help in subsidizing ordinary op- 
erating costs of government has allowed the 


. FWA authorities to transfer resources to public 


investment which would otherwise. have been 
required for normal administration. Directly 
or indirectly, therefore, most of the relatively 
heavy government investment of the postwar 
period has depended on French aid. 
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Many Africans have dismissed this kind of 
cataloguing of French aid to Africa as irrele- 
vant, and have raised doubts as to whether 
Africa has really benefited from it. They argue 
that Africans themselves have had little to do 
with planning how the aid should be used, that 
the big French firms (the ‘‘colonial trusta’ ”) 
have drawn disproportionate profits from it, 


that projects have been badly chosen. And. 


more recently there has grown up a doctrine 
which argues, in effect, that “it all goes. back to 
France anyway, 80 Africa gets little good out of 
French aid.” 

Some of these aomi are well founded. 
Economic planning has been done. without 
sufficient. consultation of African opinion. Pro- 
jects have too often been undertaken as much 
for their value as splashy propagands as for 
their economic utility; they have too often 
been heavy on luxury and esthetic appeal— 
architectural or engineering tours de force which 
‘are pleasing and impressive but which repre- 
sent added costs that a poor country can ill 
afford. 


There is no room here to consider in detail 


the recent, and perhaps the most significant 
African complaintabout French economic asid— 
that it does no good because “‘it all goes back 
. to France.” It deserves some consideration, 
however, because it serves as an. ideological 
underpinning for demands for independence: 
an obvious reply to the argument that Africa 
needs French economic aid is that this aid 
doesn’t help Africans and so there would be no 
loss in their dispensing with it. 


As it is generally expressed, the argument is 


unsound; Africans seeking economic arguments 
for independence can find better ones. French 
aid does indeed return in large measure to 


French individuals and enterprises, but it does - 


so in payment for factors of production which 
are used either in Africa or in France for African 
purposes. In any underdeveloped economy 
which is interested in capital formation at the 
` lowest cost, a high proportion of investment 
funds will inevitably go to the hire or purchase 
of foreign factors—machines, raw materials, 
technical skills. The impact of the investment 
expenditure on the domestic economy is there- 
by reduced; in technical terms the investment 


6 The Grand Council building in Dakar and the 
Abidjan bridge are' two well-known examples. 
Less known but more striking is the airport at 
Bouaké; this airport in the center of the Ivory 
Coast services about two local flights a week, yet 
it is far more luxurious than the sirport at Lagos 


(Nigeria). which has a local and international - 


~ traffic over 20 times as heavy. 
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multiplier is low because of heavy leakages 
the form of imports. But the fixed capital crea 
ed by the foreign factors remains within t] 
country. It may be in the form,.of roads 
buildings, or it may be in educated or train: 
people. It may even be in an increase in tec 
nical knowledge, as is the case with investmen 
in research. 

In one sense the “it all goes back to Tan 
argument does have real meaning. The criti 
might be suggesting that local factors of pr 
duction should have been used more heavil 
In building roads, for example, more loc 
labor and less imported French machine: 
could have been used. This would mean th 
more of every injection of investment funds 
Africa would be distributed as wages to Af 
cans, and less as wages and profits to Frenc 
men in the machine-making industry in Franc 
It would mean a greater short-run rise in tl 
national income of French Africa as a result 
French aid. But it would-also mean less capit 
formation in Africa. Building roads by mea: 
of unskilled laborers with shovels, for exampl 
is More expensive (even where it is possibl 
than is road-building. with modern machiner 
It is not impossible for a government to pli 
its development projects so as to maximize t] 
use of domestic factors of production; the 
are places where it would be economic to dos 
But in a situation where investment resourc 
are being granted from abroad it is not a ve; 
practicable alternative; and given the conc 
tions of labor supply in West Africa, it is n 
clear that it would be economically justifiabl 

Relatively Heavy Use of French Labor. V 
have so far outlined two characteristics » 
FWA’s pattern of economic development—i 


' relatively rapid postwar growth, and its heavy 


reliance on French economic aid for its develo] 
ment financing. A third feature is the extent | 
which Europeans have been used iù staffing tl 
administrative bureaucracy and in the ranks | 
skilled and lower-level supervisory employe 
in the private sector of the economy. For 
number of reasons, Africans in FWA have he. 
an extremely small proportion of manageri 
responsibility in the country, even respon: 
bility of a limited sort. While this is a gener 
characteristic of all colonial societies, it h 


~ been particularly true in French Africa. On tl 


one hand, Europeans of modest attainmen 
were more plentiful in FWA than in most oth 


parts of colonial Africa. And on the other han 


the number of skilled and educated Africa: 
was insignificant until quite recently.- As 
consequence, neither in the administration ni 
in private employment were there many Afr 
cans above the level of junior clerks. 
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The picture was not very different in Ghana 
and Nigeria until 1946, except that those 
countries had a wider educational base on 


which to build. But after 1946 Africanisation 


in British West Africa moved forward at a 
lively pace. In FWA, despite the other postwar 
changes, administrative responsibility and 
skilled or technical work remained almost en- 
tirely in the charge of Frenchmen. To some 
extent this was not easily avoidable. It takes 
time for the educational pipeline to turn out 
trained people. Also, many talented and able 
Africans entered political life, thereby drawing 
off ability which might otherwise have risen in 
the private or administrative bureaucracies. 
But there is more to it than this. Africanisation 


moved forward especially slowly in FWA be- .. 


cause the hasziness of the ultimate outcome of 
the French-African. relationship prevented seri- 


ous thinking about an Africa without the 


French, and the nature of FWA politics be- 
tween 1946 and 1958 made it difficult for Afri- 
can leaders to do much about it. , 


In the British West African territories there © 


was never any question that independence 
would, sooner or later, become reality; in FWA, 
on the contrary, the question of the ultimate 
relationship with France, once the period of 
stewardship was at an end, had never been 
squarely faced. Under the constitution of the 
Fourth Republic the overseas territories were 
an integral part of the French Republic. De- 
spite the territorial assemblies established in 
each territory since 1946, sovereignty resided 
in the French Parliament. No specified end to 
the French-African connection was in sight, 
and certainly no possibility of legal accession 
to independence. 

After 1946 African political parties gained 
increasing control of political power within 
each territory. Except for some incidents in the 
Ivory Coast and Guinea, they did so peacefully, 
working always within the legal framework of 
the Fourth Republic. The steady and quiet 
construction of a local power base was accom- 
panied by no open demands for independence. 


Such demands were outlawed; the general 


strategy of most African leaders was to con- 
solidate their power without alarming French 
officials. “Independence” therefore was a nasty 


word, banned for a decade in polite political - 


society. This meant that African _ political 
leaders could not prudently push an intense 
and systematic Africanisation program in FWA 
as their counterparts in British West Africa 
had been doing, especially since 1946. 

The peculiar legal structure of the Fourth 
Republic added an additional complicating 
element to the Africanisation problem. Accord- 
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ing to law, a citizen of the French Union had 
the right of free circulation in all parts of that 
Union—much as, in this country, Puerto 


. Ricans as citizens are free to move to New York 


City. This meant that, provided he could meet 
some nominal entry requirements, no French- 
man could be prohibited from coming to FWA. 
And as the postwar boom got under way, many 
Frenchmen did come; between 1046 and 1956 
the European population of FWA rose from 
32,000 to 90,000—the great majority being 
French nationals. Employment in Africa had 
s great appeal. Not only were wages good, 
conditions attractive and social upgrading in- 
evitable, but there was also an extra feature 
that served as a special lure: because of the rate 
of exchange between the French and colonial 
francs, each franc saved in Africa could be 
turned into two frances at home. This gave 
many French nationals, particularly those of 
lesser skill or training, a splendid chance to put 
a little something aside. Among the 60,000 new 
European entrants into FWA during the 
decade after 1946 were sizeable numbers of 
men with little skill, the much-discussed petits ` 


blancs who too often knew little more, as a 


Dakar newspaper editor once put it, than that 


“two metropolitan francs equal one cfa franc.” 


To a great extent these men filled the many 


- posts of lower supervisory rank that qualified 


Africans might have taken over, had there not 
been Europeans present in such number. Why 
European employers and the administration 
were willing to employ Europeans when simi- 
larly trained Africans could have been found at 
much lower cost is a complicated matter; 
elements of inertia, race prejudice, strike in- 
surance, social compatibility, and a frequently 
genuine belief that Africans were leas produc- . 


- tive, less responsible and less trustworthy—all 
. these factors and others were important.’ 


For all these reasons, responsible posts in 


FWA have remained in the nearly exclusive 


control of Europeans. Where Ghana and 
Nigeria have hundreds of Africans in higher 
level administrative positions in the civil serv- 
ice, and some even in private industry, there 
are only handfuls of such men in FWA. In the 
civil service Africanisation has barely begun. 
There were about 42,500 civil servants in FWA 
in 1951, including some 5,300 Europeans. 
Only about 2,000 of these Europeans were do- 
ing genuinely higher level adminstrative or 
technical work, of the sort that normally 
requires higher education. About 30,000 of the 


7 Cf. E. Berg, “French West Africa,” in Labor 
and Economic Development, Walter Galenson, ed. 
(New York, 1959), p. 258, note 110. 
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37,000 African civil servants were in the lowest 
elassifications—the junior clerk grades; 5,500 
were in the middle levels, in jobs for which 
teacher training school or some secondary 
school attendance is an entry requirement. The 
higher ranks of the service included 2,000 
Africans, but most of these were not connected 
with administration; they were African auxil- 
iary doctors, midwives, pharmacists, veteri- 
narians.® 

By. 1956 the situation had not appreciably 
changed. The size of the civil service had in- 
creased to about 56,000. Some few African 
university graduates had moved into the higher 
poste of the service. But there were still 5,500 
Europeans in the middle ranks, in jobs requir- 
ing no more than secondary school training. 
Just how little real inroad the Africans had 
made in taking over the administrative ma- 
chinery of their country is suggested by more 
recent figures for the Ivory Coast. In that ter- 
ritory in 1958 there were fewer than 20 high- 
level African administrative and technical 
officers.” The degree of Africanisation was 
greater in the civil services of Senegal and 
Dahomey, but more so in the middle levels 
than at the top. 

What was true of the bureaucracy in govern- 
ment was even truer in private industry. Not 
only were managerial jobs closed to Africans 


but to an extent unmatched outside of white- 


settler Africa, Europeans and Africans were-in 
open competition for lower-level jobs: A, study 
of the major trading firms in Senegal in 1957 
showed that the middle skill categories con- 
tained 600 Europeans and over 300 Africans. 
- The ranks of sales clerks and secretaries were 
continually replenished by wives of French 
servicemen (or wage-sarners) stationed in 
FWA. In 1954 there were about 22,000 
Europeans working for wages in FWA, some 


14,000 of them in the private sector. Of these 


14,000, about 4,700 were managerial people; 
the rest were classified as follows: 540 “ordinary 


manual workers”; 2,000 “qualified . manual i 


workers”; 6,000 ‘ ‘office workers.”# 

3 Annuaire Statistique de l Afrique oe 
Française, Vol. 5, tome 3 (Paria, 1957), pp. 97- 
103; and information supplied by the Direction 
Générale de Personnel, Dakar. 


* Information supplied by the Ivory Coast ` 


Ministry of the Fonction Publique. _ 

10 One of the most striking differences between 
pre- and post-independence Guines is the disap- 
pearance of European shop clerks in the main 
stores. Because the military left, and with them 
their wives, relatively inexpensive European 
clerks are no longer available. 
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The presence of these Europeans in the labor 
market had two effects. It blocked African 
accession to a wider range of jobs, for many of 
the Europeans were doing work that could have 
been done by Africans; it therefore hindered ~ 
the development of African skills and respon- 
sibility. But it also magnified another obstacle 


‘for Africans aspiring to positions of authority 


in private industry. Employers were prevented 
by inertia, and by fear of unloosing a host of 
racial problems, from placing Africans in jobs 
that might involve giving orders to Europeans. 
It is no surprise that of the 250,000 ‘African 
wage-earners in the private sector for whom 
statistics were available in 1954, only 1,600 
qualified as cadres—men of responsibility." By 
1957 there had been no significant change; 
some 2,100 Africans were listed as cadres in the 


private sector in that year. 


‘The point is sufficiently clear. Between 1946 
and 1958 Africans in FWA secured political 


power within their territories. But the appa- 


ratus of government and the administration of 
private economic activity remained in the 
hands of Europeans. There were two kinds of 


- Africans: political leaders—ministers, deputies 
- and their aides—and the rest, who were still to 


an extraordinary degree the hewers of wood. ~ 
and the drawers-of water. In the middle waa a 
great void, filled by the Frenchman in Africa. 
Protection of FWA’s° Exports in French 
Markets. To the dependence on France for 
development funds and an (unwilling) depen- 
dence on Frenchmen for trained pérsonnel must 
be added a third aspect of FWA’s dependence 
on France, and a major characteristic of ite 
economic development pattern: its close trade 
integration within the highly protected frano ` 
zone. Much more than the British or Belgian 
territories in Africa, the French areas have 
developed. within the protective wall of the 
metropolitan country. Most FWA imports 
(over 70 per cent in recent years) come from 
France, and about the same proportion of its 





~ u Annuaire Statistique de V Afrique Occidentale 
Française, Vol. 5, tome 2 (Paris, 1957), p. 128. 

12 Ibid. In the official classification of the wage- 
earning population, 489 Africans were clasai- 


fied as “management”; most (358) of these were. 


in the motor transport industry.’ Of the. 1641 
olássified as cadres, almost 20 per cent (302 men) 
were found in the ealway administration, & gov- 
ernment corporation. 

 Haut-Commissariat Général à Dakar, 
Comptes Economiques de l Afrique Occidentale 
Française, 1956. Rapport No: II: Inventatre des 
Ressources humainées on 1966 i (Oaka, March 
1959, p. 50. 
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exports are sold there. FWA is, as a result, a 
high-price area. Because of restrictions on 
purchases in non-franc areas F W4A/’s residents 
have had to pay higher than world prices for 
- the goods they import. And as a counterbal- 
ance, F WA’s exporters sell at higher than world 
prices in French markets protected by tariffs, 
quotas and exchange controls. For much of the 
postwar period FWA’s peanuts have thus sold 
at 15 to 20 per cent above world prices; FWA’s 
coffee has enjoyed the benefits of a 20 per cent 
French tariff on coffee from non-franc zone 
countries, and FWA’s nascent food processing 
industry has been able to sell in France at 
prices substantially above the prices of com- 
parable imports from elsewhere. 

It has recently become a favorite pastime in 
France to calculate “who overpays more,” the 
French consumer of tropical products or the 
African buyers of French goods.“ The calcula- 
tions tend to show that (ignoring capital 
grants) France comes out ahead. And Africans 
have argued—rightly—that prices in FWA are 
high mainly because of high prices of imports 
from France, both of consumer goods and of 
equipment. Whatever the relative benefits and 
the causes, the fact is that FWA producers 
are high-price sellers who have grown accus- 
tomed to the hot-house conditions of the franc 
zone. This is less true of some exports than of 
others. Cocoa already competes fairly well, 
and coffee might not do too badly. But peanuts 
would have a very hard time. And banana pro- 
ducers might well be pushed to the wall. If 
FWA were suddenly to face the winds of open 
competition with other producers of tropical 
products in unprotected world markets, she 
would find them very cold winds indeed. 


n Cf. Raymond Bertrand, “La construction et 
Vemploi d’un indice du rapport d’échange pour 
l Afrique Occidentale Française,” in Revue Eco- 
nomique, March 1956, pp. 280-307; and Pierre 
Moussa, Les chances économiques de la communauté 
Franco-Africaine (Paris, 1957), pp. 77-79. When 
capital grants from France to Africa are taken 
into account the balance of economic advantage 
swings of course in Africa’s favor. The extent of 
the advantage, in fact, gave rise to considerable 
protest in France, particularly after 1956. This 
protest had its most concrete expression in the de- 
velopment of the doctrine known as ‘‘Cartierism”’ 
(after a popular French journalist), which argued 
in effect that France was wasting its time and its 
money on ungrateful colonies which would in any 
event demand independence. See the articles by 
Raymond Cartier in Paris-Match, August 11, 18 
and September 15, 1956; also J. Ehrardt, Le 
Destin du colonialisme (Paris, 1958). 
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Though she would surely recover, and face 
world competition on more even terms, the 
price paid and the temporary dislocations 
would be considerable. 

Uneven Growth and the Absence of a National 
Economy. We have so far described character- 
istics of FWA’s economic development pattern 
that derive directly from its relation with 
France. What aspects of the internal develop- 
ment of the country have been fundamental in 
determining recent political behavior? 

One of the most striking facts has been the 


, great unevenness of FWA’s development. In 


general, the coastal states of Senegal, Guinea, 
the Ivory Coast and—to a much lesser extent— 
Dahomey, have flourished, while the vast in- 
terior states of the Soudan, the Upper Volta, 
Niger, and Mauritania have been relatively 
little touched by modern economic advance. 
The geographical origin of export production 
gives some indication of this differential rate of 
growth. In 1951 the littoral fringe of FWA 
(the western parts of Senegal and Guinea and 
the southern parts of the Ivory Coast and 
Dahomey) grouped about 7 million people in 
500,000 square kilometers. From this region 
came 91 per cent of the value of exports in that 
year; the “continental sector’ of around 12 
million people and 4 million square kilometers 
produced the rest.1® 

Table ILI illustrates the unequal develop- 
ment of the different territories by comparing 
a number of specific economic and social indi- 
cators in each of them. It shows how much 
more advanced in almost all respects are Sene- 
gal and the Ivory Coast. Slightly less than 
three-quarters of all non-agricultural wage- 
earners are found in Senegal, Guinea and the 
Ivory Coast; if agricultural wage-earners, 
sharecroppers and domestic servants were in- 
cluded, the proportion of the total FWA wage- 
earning population in those three territories 
would probably approach 90 per cent. Guinea, 
whose industrial advance has moved forward 
significantly since 1956, compares more favor- 
ably now than the table shows. Dahomey 
shines only in educational achievements; it 
has long done so, and this is why one of Daho- 
mey’s main exports has been its skilled and 
educated people. The gap between the richer 
and the poorer areas has been growing larger; 
development since the war has concentrated on 
the coastal areas. As the per capita FIDES 


18 See Speech of Governor-General Cornut- 
Gentille before the opening session of the Grand 
Council of FWA in Dakar, in Procés-verbauz des 
déliberations du Grand Conseil, session extraor- 
dinaire, réunion de 81 mat 1964, pp. 11 ff. 
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TABLE lI. SOME INDICATORS OF ECONOMIO DEVELOPMENT, TERRITORIES OF 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA, 1956 


Public® in- Rate of 
b 
Exporta vestment ty achool at- . . No: of 
: Popula- Area —————— Imports capita nsumed eee No. inhabi- non-agri- 
Territory tion 000 % of  percapita % of total PP (KWEH “+ tants per cultural 
milions aq, km total (ofa 1947—1066 f AC- ohie € 
ae (cfa pe school age- 
FWA francs) francs) capita) saa earners 
Senegal 2.280 197 85 9,500 10,000 41.6 24 Dakar: 15 83,600 
Rest: 225 
Mauritania .616 1,086 —d — d 4,000 3 7 620 3,900 
Soudan 3,643 1,204 —4d — d 3,600 2.3 8 650 27 ,000 
Guinea 2.507 246 8.5 2,000 5,000 5.6 10 320 44,500 
Ivory Coast 2.482 322 43.8 10,600 7,000 9.4 28 120 75,000 
Upper Volta 8.326 274 1.7 300 — 2,000 8 7 1,050 21,000 
Dahomey 1.615 116 4.3 1,600 4,800 1.9 28 350 15,000 
Niger 2.336 1,189 6.7! 1,500 —* 1,800 1.1 3 850 18 ,000 


Sources: AOF, 1957, Tableauz Economiques, Dakar, 1958. 
* Includes Europeans. 
b Interterritorial trade and smuggling excluded. 


© Does not include all publio investment, but only that substantial part of the total which was distributed through FIDES, the 


development fund. 


d Since most of the exports and imports of Mauritania and the Soudan pass through the port of Dakar, separate foreign trade 
statistios do not exist for these territories. Their trade is counted with that of Senegal. Mauritanian exports have been practically 
nil, but the Soudan’s peanut exports are significant. The per capita export figure of 9,500 franos, given for Senegal, thus overstates 


the Senegalese contribution. 


e Foreign imports for the Upper Volta pass through Abidjan, and those for Niger come through Cotonou. Separate foreign 
trade statistics therefore do not exist for these two territories, though export estimates have been made. 

f The Niger territory's 6.7 per cent contribution to the total exports from FWA in 1956 is unusually large. The supported peanut 
price in Niger was substantially higher than in neighboring Nigeria, so thousands of tons of Nigerian peanuts were smuggled across 


the border for sale in Niger. 


investments given in the table show, Senegal 
and the Ivory Coast have benefited most. And 
available data on private investment suggest 
that Senegal, the Ivory Coast and Guinea have 
drawn the lion’s share of it.! 

A final feature of FWA’s economic landscape 
is that a “national” economy has never devel- 
oped to any significant extent. The productive 
coastal regions have been tied to the world 
market rather than to their own hinterlands or 
to each other. The territories of the interior 
send to the coastal and forest regions some of 
their food (mainly cattle and fish) and man- 
power. They receive in return European import 
goods; cola nuts and bottled beverages are 
about the only important domestically pro- 
duced commodities which the regions near the 
coast export to the interior. 

Table IV shows the pattern of interterri- 
torial trade in FWA. These statistics are crude; 
measuring interterritorial trade is extremely 
difficult, since FWA has always formed one 
free trade area and West African frontiers are 
in all cases very permeable. Nonetheless, the 
figures do indicate the direction and probable 
order of magnitude of trade between the vari- 
ous territories. 


16 Cf. AOF, 1957, pp. 363 ff. 


The table suggests the existence of four sepa- 
rate economic units in FWA: the group Sen- 
egal-Mauritania-Soudan; Guinea alone; the 
Ivory Coast and the Upper Volta; and Da- 
homey and Niger. Only the Soudan, because of 
its central geographic position, engages in 
noticeable commerce with both the Senegalese 
bloc and the Ivory Coast. The Soudan turns 
both ways in the labor market too, for it sends 
its men to work in both Senegal and the Ivory 
Coast. 

Because an unknown but probably sub- 
stantial amount of interterritorial trade is not 
included, Table IV understates the magnitude 
of the exchanges that occur. On the other hand, 
the degree of interpenetration of the territorial 
economies is less than the estimates in the 
table show, since much of the estimated trade 
does not reflect territorial specialization, but 
results rather from reliance of the territories of 
the interior on the ports of the coastal states. 
Since Mauritania and the Soudan rely on the 
port of Dakar, the Upper Volta on Abidjan, 


17 The Upper Volta, and to a lesser extent the 
Niger Republic, also have connections with 
Ghana, exporting migrant laborers and cattle and 
importing cola nuts, European manufactures and 
cash remittances. 
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TABLE IV. INTERTERRITORIAL TRADE IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, 1956 
(Millions of cfa Francs)* 
; External Trade® 

Imports Into: E 

Exports From: Smug- Re- Er- 
Mauri- Ivory Upper gled corded porta? 

Renega tania Soudan Guines Coast Volta y Niger Exports Exporta 
Senegal X 1,590 17,280 1,330 2,000 mna 450 mena 20 21,090 43,890 
Mauritania 1,080 x 1,400 ~—e mame ee — m — — 2,490 
Boudan 5,590 80 x 500 800 2,050, — 120 20 —d 9,230 
Guinea 800 — 210 x 240 — 10 m. 320 5,070 6,160 
Ivory Coast 370 — 1,100 340 x 4,880 80 — 550 26,290 33,570 
Upper Volta — — 450 ~— 1,910 x 70 — — 1,000 3,430 
Dahomey 170 — = 20 90 memen x 1,240 1,010 2,830 5,180 
Niger —_ — 80 ~ one mme 990 x —~ 8,040 68,010 
External Trade? 

Smuggled Imports — 370 BO - 370 70 80 1,000 230 x x 1,820 
Recorded Imports 34,780 — —— 8,849 18,450 1,580 3,720 1,570 x x 60,020 

Total Imports” 42,300 2,020 20,820 9,200 28,650 8,840 6,820 3,150 2,170 66,730 — 


Source: Haut-Commissariat-Général A Dakar, Groupe d'étudos dos comptes économiques; Complies &conomiques de I Afrique 
Occidentals Française, 1956, Rapport No. VI, Echanges itnterterritortauz (Daker, March 1959), Table 38. 


a All figures and totals are rounded. 
b Discrepancies due to rounding. 


° These figures refer to trade with countries outaide of French West Africa, including trade with neighboring non-French terri- 
tories in West Africa. The estimates for smuggling are very approximate; the figure of 70 million francs for smuggled Imports enter- 


ing the Ivory Coast seems to be particularly underestimated. 


d The total of the external (non-FWA) trade of the Soudan and Mauritania is imputed to Senegal. 


Niger on Cotonou, a substantial portion of the 
trade between coastal and interior states repre- 
sents transit trade only. 

The slight extent of interterritorial coastal 
trade is a good indication of the absence of a 
unified “national” economy. Of Senegal’s total 
exports in 1956, less than a tenth went to 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, and 
only about 2 per cent of its total imports came 
from these territories. The Ivory Coast sent 
less than 2 per cent of its exports to the other 
coastal territories, and took only a tenth of its 
imports from them. Guinea likewise sent less 
than 2 per cent of its exports to the other 
coastal territories, while receiving slightly less 
than a fifth of ita imports from them. 

The failure to develop more of a national 
economy has many causes, but perhaps the 
most important is the nature of the transporta- 
tion system. The railway network in FWA was 
built not to tie the territories together but to 
draw the products of the interior to the seaports. 
Railways run from each main port (Dakar, 
Conakry, Abidjan, Cotonou) into the interior, 
and end there, as unconnected with the others 
as spokes in a hubless wheel. The road system 
which might conceivably bind the various 
spokes together has in fact never done so. Road 
transport in the interior tends to be expensive, 
and the cheapest way—sometimes the only way 
—to move goods from territory to territory is 
by sea. But sea transport is costly too; the rate 


structure of French shipping lines has made 
‘“inter-colonial” shipping relatively much more 
expensive than shipping from France to any of 
the “colonial” ports. These high shipping 
charges, in the absence of an internal road net- 
work, have worked against the development of 
any territorial specialisation. The best example 
is cement; there is a cement plant in Senegal, 
but none elsewhere in FWA. The Senegalese 
plant has not captured the whole FWA market, 
however, because high transport costs make 
Senegalese cement, delivered in Abidjan or 
Conakry, almost as expensive as French cement 
shipped from Marseilles. It is the same with 
flour. Heavy costs of shipment from Dakar to 
Abidjan have encouraged the establishment of 
a flour mill in Abidjan despite the fact that at 
Dakar a large flour mill operates at less than 
capacity. Thus the transportation system has 
encouraged in each of the territories a kind of 
autarchic development; it has not bound them 
together through specialisation and increased 
trade. 


Ii. POLITICAL ECONOMY OF FEDERALISM 
IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The features of FWA’s economy outlined 
above have obvious and direct political impli- 
cations. We will consider their bearing on the 
two most important political questions in the 
area: the problem of political unity among the 
various territories of French-speaking West 
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Africa, and the choice between total inde- 
pendence and continued attachment to France. 
Due to the “accident” of French colonial ad- 
ministration, disparate and separate economic 
units were forged together into one political 
body, the Federation of French West Africa. 
_ For the French the creation of the Federation 
was in part an administrative convenience. It 
enabled them to run general overhead coordi- 
nating services more cheaply, and it satisfied 
the French penchant for centralized govern- 
ment. But it was something else too. It was a 
financial necessity, a pooling device aimed at 
relieving the French Treasury of the charge of 
administering the poorer territories of the area. 
In the very early days of the French occupa- 
tion each of the territories was financially auton- 
omous, and the poorer territories were sub- 
sidized by the métropole. But in 1900 a new fi- 
nance law was adopted in Paris, laying down 
the principle of economic self-sufficiency for the 
colonies—the principle, that is to say, that the 
colonies would no longer receive economic help 
from France, and that like the British colonial 
territories they would in fact begin to contrib- 
ute to their own administration and defense. 
The poorer territories, however, could never 
carry on unaided, much less contribute to gen- 
eral expenses of French administration. So the 
Ministry of Colonies decided to group the 
richer with the poorer territories into one ad- 
ministrative unit—the federation of FWA. By 
making the richer areas pay for the poorer, the 
principle of colonial self-sufficiency could be 
made operative. In 1904, therefore, the French 
set up the federation and in 1905 endowed the 
federal government with its own budget, the 
General Budget of FWA. Its essential purpose 
was to centralize much of the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the territories. Senegal, Dahomey 
and Guinea would henceforth replace the 
French Treasury as the source of support of the 
Soudan, Niger and other areas of the interior. 

It is understandable that the richer terri- 
tories did not like this at all. Senegal, then the 
most developed by far of the territories, was the 
scene of violent anti-federalism.4? Dahomey 
was no less disturbed, and even in Guinea, then 
hardly a land of milk and honey, there were 
objections to the new financial arrangements.!* 
The reasons for these protests are not hard to 
find. In the early days, as more recently, the 


18 CF. R. L. Buell, Zhe Native Problem in Africa 
(New York, 1928), Vol. 1, p. 933. 

1° A. Arcin, Histoire de la Guinée Francaise 
(Paris, 1911), p. 719. The main objectors, it 
should be noted, were not Africans but rather the 
European traders, 
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TABLE V. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFER- 
BENT FWA TERRITORIES IN FORRIGN 
TRADE, SELEOTED YEARS 


Imports (per cent of total) 


Senegal, Ivory 
Mauri- Coast Dahomey 
tania Guinea Upper Niger 
Sudan Volta 
1920 61 9 10 20 
1938 62 11 19 8 
1947 70 8 15 7 
1956 52 10 30 8 
Ezports (per cent of total) 
1920 66 7 13 14 
1938 50 13 27 10 
1947 54 11 26 9 
1956 35 9 46 l1 


Source: AOF, 1957; Tableaux Economiques, p. 
127. 


revenues of the General Budget came from 
customs duties—taxes on exports and imports. 
And Senegal, Dahomey and to a lesser extent 
Guinea, were the sites of most of the exporting 
and importing. The burden of support of the 
entire Federation therefore fell on the traders 
and residents there. Table V shows that Senegal 
and Dahomey accounted for about 80 per cent 
of the total exports and imports in 1920. In the 
1930s Dahomeyans no longer had that cause 
for complaint; by then Dahomey was no longer 
a major contributor to the revenues of the Gen- 
eral Budget. Discontent persisted in Senegal 
until the end of the 19208,*° but the crash of 
peanut prices in the depression’ and the eco- 
nomic advances of the Ivory Coast reduced the 
sources of Senegalese displeasure; by the end of 
the 1930s the Ivory Coast was carrying a good 
part of the common burden. The economic 
surge of the Ivory Coast really began to weigh 
heavily in the postwar period, when the expan- 
sion of its cocoa and coffee production, coupled 
with high prices for those items, made the Ivory 
Coast the chief contributor to the general sup- 
port of the federation. By 1957 the Ivory Coast 
was producing 46 per cent of the export income 
of FWA, as against 35 per cent for Senegal 
and the Soudan combined. 

The Ivory Coast’s economic outdistancing of 
the other territories contributed heavily to 
creating the political tensions which led to the 
ultimate disintegration of the federation of 


2 Buell, op. cit., p. 934, 
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TABLE VI. TERRITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO AND REORIPTS FROM FEDERAL BUDGET OF 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA, 1949 anD 1954 











Federal Receipts by Terri- Federal Subaidies and Re- Net Contribution of Per Capita Con- 
torial Origins batea to Territories Territories to Fed- tribution to Fed- 
eral Budget eral Budget? 
(millions of (millions of Seance 
franca) % of total francs) % of total® (millions of francs) (francs) 
1049 1954 1940 1954 1949 1954 1940 1954 1949 1984 1054 
Senegal 8,810 11,840 48.6 88.7 1,000 1,600 24.4 29.4 4,810 10,240 4,590 
Mauritania 160 730 0.1 0.2 320 560 7.8 10.3 170 170 28 
Sudan 440 1,080 3.5 3.4 660 500 16.0 9.2 -+-220 530 15 
Guinea 1,040 2,520 8.2 8.2 390 580 9.5 10.6 650 1,940 1,773 
Ivory Coast 3,000 11,170 23.4 36.5 730 990 17.8 18.0 2,270 10,180 4, 580 
Upper Volta 210 690 1.6 2.3 320 340 8.3 6.2 -110 880 il 
Dahomey 920 1,750 7.3 8.7 410 580 10.0 10.86 $10 1,170 670 
Niger 350 800 2.8 2.6 280 300 6.8 5.5 - 40 500 21 
Unspecified 970 740 7.6 2.4 
Totals 12,740 30,620 100.0 100.0 4,100 5,480 100.6 99.8 7,700 25,080 


Source: Compiled from budget data in Annuatre Statistique de f Afrique Occidentale Française, Vol. 5, Tome 3, p. 83, 106 ff. All 


francs are ofa franca. 
* Errors due to rounding. 


b Per capita contributions are slightly underestimated, due to the use of 1958 population figures in their calculation. 


FWA. The Ivory Coast has been the main 
African agent in the destruction of the federal 
government, and the main opponent of any new 
federation. The Ivory Coast position rests on a 
profound sense of economic grievance—that it 
has been, as its leaders say, the cow that the 
‘ other territories never tired of milking. The 
basis for this sense of injury lies in the recent 
history of federal finance in the country. 

Duties on imports and exports were, as we 
have seen, the source of most internally raised 
government income in FWA. Establishment of 
these duties and the distribution of income de- 
rived from them was a federal function. Aside 
from the relatively small portion set aside for 
development expenditure, the revenues raised 
by the federal government were divided into 
two main parts. One portion was used by the 
federal government to finance its services. The 
second was distributed to the eight territories 
of the federation for their own use. In most re- 
cent years the portion spent by the federal 
government was about 50 to 60 per cent of the 
total; the federal government, that is, provided 
over half of the total government services in 
FWA. In 1956, for example, the federal govern- 
ment had about 35 billion francs for adminis- 
trative expenditure; it spent 19 billion itself, 
and distributed the rest to local budgets. 


2 Actually it distributed only 12.6 billion to 
local budgets; 3.5 billion went to municipal and 
special budgets within the territories. These 
figures have been calculated from the budgetary 
estimates in Annuaire Statistique de P Afrique 
Occidentale Française, Vol. 5, tome 3, pp. 106 ff. 


How the revenues of the federal government 
were distributed to the local budgets was ob- 
viously a matter of prime concern to all the 
territories. Rebates and subsidies from the 
federal government made up 35 to 50 per cent 
of the total government income of the richer 
territories such as the Ivory Coast and Senegal, 
and as much as 90 per cent of the government 
income of the poorer territories. 

According to a Law of August 29, 1947, the 
revenue remaining in the General Budget after 
the expenses of federal services had been met 
was to be divided among the territories in ac- 
cordance with what is known as the ‘“Deriva- 
tion Principle’: each territory should receive 
in the form of a rebate an amount proportion- 
ate to its contribution to the revenues of the 
General Budget—essentially, that is, according 
to the importing and exporting each territory 
accounted for in the given year. In fact, how- 
ever, the amount of rebate and subsidy each 
territory received was the subject of annual 
negotiations in the Grand Council, the federal 
assembly in Dakar. And as it turned out, the 
poorer territories always came out best. The 
Derivation Principle gave way to a redistribu- 
tion principle. 

Table VI shows what part of federal revenues 
was derived from each territory and what 
each territory received from the federal budget 
in the way of subsidies and rebates in 1949 and 
1954. Revenues derived from economic activity 
in the Ivory Coast rose spectacularly in that 
period. It was the source of about 37 per cent 
of the total receipts collected by the General 
Budget in 1954, while it received only 18 per 


A 
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cent of the total federal rebates distributed to 
the territorial budgets. A somewhat greater 


_ portion of receipts originated in Senegal in 


1954 (89 per cent as against 37 per cent from 
the Ivory Coast), but in contrast Senegal re- 
ceived almost 30 per cent of the total rebates. 
Whatever the relative distribution of the bur- 
den between them, it is clear from the table 
that these two territories were bearing most of 
the costa of central administration in FWA; all 
the other territories except Guinea made only 
token contributions. 

Senegal’s large contribution to the federal 
budget was not a cause for dissatisfaction 
among Senegalese leaders. Senegal was, after 
all, the seat of federal government. Public ad- 
ministration was one of its main industries; the 
return on its contribution was direct and tan- 
gible. Ivory Coast leaders, on the other hand, 
felt that they were paying too much for too 
little, and that in addition the Ivory Coast was 
subsidizing not only the poverty but also the 
financial laxity of the other territories. Each 
year at budgetary sessions in the Grand Coun- 
cil the Ivory Coast representatives defended 
the Derivation Principle in the allocation of re- 
bates. Each year they were voted down. The 
negotiations were always unpleasant for all 
parties. Ivory Coast representatives were in 
the uncomfortable position of being rich and 
surly defenders of the law and their own self- 
interest. The accumulated frustrations and re- 
sentments built up during these years certainly 
enter in no small way in explaining the present 
recalcitrance of the Ivory Coast leaders regard- 


_ing federation with other West African states.™ 


The Ivory Coast is willing to cooperate with 
other states. It is even willing to give them 
economic aid. But it does not appear ready to 
enter any constitutional arrangement which in- 
volves loss of control over its finances. 


TI. ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THB 
DECISION ON INDEPENDENOE 


We have already detailed the extent to which 
FWA has been dependent on France for money, 
for men and for markets. Evidently, this de- 
pendence is of prime importance in understand- 
ing the decision of most French African terri- 


2 Nigerian experience in the field of federal 
finance has been different from that of FWA. In 
Nigeria the center has not acted as an agency for 
substantial redistribution of income from the 
richer (southern) regions to the poorer north. On 
the contrary, some evidence indicates that for 
some time a redistribution took place from the 
north to the other regions. Cf. Report of the Com- 
mission on Revenue Allocation, Nigeria, 1951, p. 72. 
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tories to remain within the French Commu- 
nity. When, quite suddenly, African leaders 
were given a chance to opt for immediate inde- 
pendence they hesitated to accept the possible 
economic consequences. Their civil services, on 
the upper and middle levels, were still almost 
entirely manned by Frenchmen. Their eco- 
nomic resources were insufficient to allow any 
substantial investment for development, and 
there was no good reason to believe that ade- 
quate help would come from non-French 
sources to allow them to maintain anything 
like the rate of investment that had character- 
ized the 1946-1958 period. The break-up of the 
federation of FWA, furthermore, meant that 
the poorer territories could no longer count on 
the traditional support of the richer ones. For 
these poorer areas, independence from France 
would have meant severe cutbacks even in the 
ordinary services of government. For all the 
territories, independence involved the possible 
loss of protection in French markets and per- 
haps the need to seek new outlets for their ex- 
ports. 

There is no need to embroider this theme of 
African economic dependence on France; its 
significance is clear. There is, however, one as- 
pect of the matter that deserves some further 
attention: the effect of the economic environ- 
ment in producing a psychological unprepared- 
ness for independence among African elites. 

_ After 1945 African political parties won in- 
creasing control over their territories. But as 
their internal political control grew, so did their 
economic dependence on France; economic 
integration developed as fast as political de- 
centralization. For this reason among others 
French Africa came to live in a kind of eco- 
nomic never-never land, a place where economic 
decision-making was unnecessary—key deci- 
sions were made in France—and economic re- 
sponsibility not a serious concern. FWA’s in- 
vestment funds came from France. Its exports 
sold in protected French markets. Its internal 
price level was determined by French prices. 
Even the wage scales of its civil servants de- 
pended on French civil servants’ wages. 

In this environment there was little thought 
about some final reckoning, come Independ- 
ence Day. No one encouraged such thought, 
since independence was not openly and frankly 
regarded as the ultimate outcome of the French- 
African relationship. No impetus nurtured a 
sense of economic responsibility, in the absence 
of any need for hard economic thinking. In fact, 
the political drives until 1956, drives which 
centered on obtaining equaltty with French- 
men, only accentuated the economic problem. 
The demands for equal pay for equal work in 
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the civil service, for example, operated to load 
the budgets of FWA with heavier wage bills 
than most poor governments can afford. But it 
didn’t matter. The important consideration 
was equality, not economics.™ 

Given this heritage it is no wonder that when 
the option for independence was unexpectedly 
presented in 1958, most African leaders were 
not prepared to take it, particularly since they 
had the alternate possibility of taking it later 
when they were more ready. For independence 
would have meant a radical break with the 
economic past, a hand-to-hand dealing with 
the economic facts of life for which French 
Africa and French African political leaders had 
little training. 


IY. CONCLUSIONS 


To underline the economic factors which 
have played a part in shaping political develop- 
ments in French-speaking West Africa is by no 
means to explain everything. Lines of economic 
determinism are loose. Men moved by strong 
passions and great ideas may step beyond 
them, particularly when profound psychologi- 
cal and ideological forces are at work, as they 
are in questions involving political independ- 
ence in colonial situations. Even if all African 
leaders in ex-F WA were convinced that inde- 
pendence necessarily involved severe cutbacks 
in rates of economic growth and in current 
standards of living, most would still prefer it 
to permanent political dependence on France. 
Soexcept for possible ties of a Commonwealth 
type, the separation of French-speaking West 
Africa from France is certain to occur, what- 
ever its economic consequences. 

That it did not take place in 1958 was due to 
many causes, not all of them economic. Sen- 
egal, despite the vulnerability of its peanut- 
based economy, might have chosen the path of 
immediate independence if its modern leader- 
ship had been in fuller control of the country- 
side. And the Niger territory, perhaps the 
feeblest economic unit in all of West Africa, 
might well have voted for independence if 
French influence had not been brought strongly 
to bear there during the September referendum. 
Nor are the decisions of the Ivory Coast and 
Guinea wholly reducible to economic terms. 
The Ivory Coast, despite its dependence on 
French markets for its coffee, is ex-FWA’s 
soundest economic entity. Yet it most deci- 
sively turned its back on independence in 


a Cf. E. Berg, in Labor and Economic Develop- 
ment, pp. 232 ff. 
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1958. About Guinea, it is only possible to say 
that economic and other conditions were more 
permissive there, allowing it to opt for inde- 
pendence with slighter risks than in most of the 
other territories: it was highly organized 
politically; it wag not greatly dependent on aid 
from the other FWA territories through the 
federal budget; its mining boom was attracting 
new injections of foreign capital; its economic 
future was hopeful. 

The same combination of economic and other 
factors that in the 1958 referendum led most 
African leaders to accept temporarily a status 
short of full independence is now leading them 
to negotiations with France, negotiations look- 
ing toward independence on terms that will re- 
tain French economic assistance. 

On the question of internal political re-inte- 
grationin French-speaking West Africa—a more 
important question in the long run than the 
timing of total independence—economic fac- 
tors are even more fundamental. We have seen 
how the lack of economic community in FWA 
and the unequal geographical distribution of in- 
come provoked problems of federal finance and 
contributed, especially through the actions of 
the Ivory Coast, to the destruction of the old 
federation. Largely as a result of its fiscal ex- 
perience the Ivory Coast is the most “‘anti- 
federalist” of the former FWA states. 

In taking an anti-federalist stand, Ivory 
Coast political leaders risk placing their terri- 
tory outside the ideological mainstream in 
French-speaking West Africa, for African unity 
is the most powerfully attractive political idea 
in this part of the world. But the sense of 
economic grievance runs deep in the Ivory 
Coast, and it exists on all levels of society. 
There are few sections of articulate Ivory Coast 
opinion which do not feel that their territory 
has been exploited by its ex-partners in the 
federation. Africans in other parts of French- 
speaking Africa tend to regard this as simply 
another manifestation of the “bourgeois” 
mentality dominant in the Ivory Coast. So it 
may be. But whatever it is called it has long 
roots, and there is no obvious reason why it 
should not for some time continue to dilute 
that like-minded sense of common African in- 
terest on which political unification must de- 


‘pend. Whatever happens to M. Houphouet- 


Boigny and his vision of a French-African 
Community (and recent events suggest that it 
will survive, if at all, only in the form of a loose 
association of independent states) the Ivory 
Coast is likely to remain one of West Africa’s 
most unwilling candidates for political union 
with neighboring African states. 


ISSUE CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS AMONG PARTY 
LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS! 


HERBERT McCuiosxy, PauL J. HOFFMANN, AND ROSEMARY O'HARA 
University of Minnesota 


American political parties are often regarded 
as “brokerage” organizations, weak in prin- 
ciple, devoid of ideology, and inclined to differ 
chiefly over unimportant questions. In con- 
trast to the “ideological” parties of Europe— 
which supposedly appeal to their followers 
through sharply defined, coherent, and logically 
related doctrines—the American parties are 
thought to fit their convictions to the changing 
demands of the political contest.? According to 
this view, each set of American party leaders 
is satisfied to play Tweedledee to the other’s 
Tweedledum. 


I. PRESSURES TOWARD UNIFORMITY AND 
CLEAVAGE 


Although these ‘‘conclusions” are mainly 
derived from a priori analysis or from casual 
observations of “anecdotal” data (little sys- 
tematic effort having been made so far to verify 
or refute them), they are often taken as con- 
firmed—largely, one imagines, because they are 
compatible with certain conspicuous features 
of American politics. Among these features is 
the entrenchment of a two-party system which, 
by affording both parties a genuine opportunity 
to win elections, tempts them to appeal to ag 
many diverse elements in the electorate as are 
needed to put together a majority.’ Since both 


1 This article is the first of a series reporting 
the findings of a national field study of political 
belief and affiliation among American party 
leaders and followers. The study was carried out 
through the Laboratory for Research in Social Re- 
lations at the University of Minnesota under 
grants made to the senior author by the Com- 
mittee on Political Behavior of the Social Science 
Research Council, and supplementary grants 
from the Graduate School Research Fund. The 
manuscript was prepared at the Survey Research 
Center, University of California, Berkeley, under 
a Fellowship in Legal and Political Philosophy 
‘awarded to the senior author by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

2 Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, their 
Organization and Activity in the Modern State 
(New York, 1955), p. 102. 

? The analysis of these and related tendéncies 
associated with the American party system is 
ably set forth in Pendleton Herring, The Politics 
of Democracy (New York, 1940), p. 102 and 
passim. Also, James M. Burns, Congress on 


parties want to attract support from the cen- 
trist and moderate segments of the electorate, 
their views on ‘basic issues will, it is thought, 
tend to converge. Like giant business enter- 
prises competing for the same market, they will 
be led to offer commodities that are in many 
respects identical It is one thing for a small 
party in a multi-party system to preserve its 
ideological purity, quite another for a mass 
party in a two-party system to do so. The one 
has little hope of becoming a majority, and can 
most easily survive by remaining identified 
with the narrow audience from which it draws 
its chief supporters; the other can succeed only 
by accommodating the conflicting claims of 
many diverse groups—only, in short, by blunt- 
ing ideological distinctions.’ 

Constraints against enlarging intellectual dif- 
ferences also spring from the loosely confeder- 
ated nature of the American party system, and 
from each national party’s need to adjust its 
policies to the competing interests of the local- 
ity, the state, and the nation. Many party 
units are more concerned with local than with 
national elections, and prefer not to be handi- 
capped by clear-cut national programs. Every 
ambitious politician, moreover, hopes to 
achieve a modus vivendi tailored to the par- 
ticular and often idiosyncratic complex of 
forces prevailing in his constituency, an ob- 
jective rarely compatible with doctrinal pu- 
rity.” Often, too, local politics are largely non- 
partisan or are partisan in ways that scarcely 
affect the great national issues around which 
ideologies might be expected to form.’ The 


Trial: The Legislative Process and the Administra- 
tive State (New York, 1949), p. 34. 

4See especially E. E. Schattschneider, Party 
Government (New York, 1942), p. 92 and passim; 
and V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups, 4th ed. (New York, 1958), ch. 8; Howard 


-R. Penniman, Satt’s American Parties and Elec- 


itons, bth ed. (New York, 1952), p. 162. 

5 William Goodman, The Two-Party System in 
the United States (New Jersey, 1956); p. 43. 

_ © Duverger, op. cit., pp. 187, 418. 
- ™ Pendleton Herring, op. cH., p. 133. 

8 American State Legislatures, ed. Belle Zeller 
(New York, 1954); but see also Malcolm E.. 
Jewell; “Party Voting in American State Legis- 
latures,” this Ruvrimw, Vol. 49 (Sept. 1955), pp. 
773-791. 
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development and enforcement of a sharply 
delineated ideology is also hindered by the ab- 
sence in either party of a firmly established, 
authoritative, and continuing organizational 
center empowered to decide questions of doc- 
trine and discipline.’ Party affiliation is loosely 
defined, responsibility is weak or non-existent, 
and organs for indoctrinating or communicat- 
ing with party members are at best rudi- 
mentary. 

Cultural and historical differences may also 
contribute to the weaker ideological emphasis 
among American, as compared with European, 
parties. Many of the great historical cleavages 
that have divided European nations for cen- 
turies—monarchism vs. republicanism; cleri- 
calism vs. anti-clericalism; democracy va. au- 
tocracy, etc.—have never taken root in this 
country. Apart from the slavery (and subse- 
quently the race) issue, the United States has 
not experienced the intense class or caste con- 
flict often found abroad, and contests of the 
capitalism vs. socialism variety have never 
achieved an important role in American poli- 
tics. In addition, never having known a titled 
nobility, we have largely been freed from the 
conflicts found elsewhere between the classes of 
inherited and acquired privilege. 

Consider, too, the progress made in the 
United States toward neutralizing the forces 
which ordinarily lead to sharp social, and hence 
intellectual and political, differentiation. The 
class and status structure of American society 
has attained a rate of mobility equalling or 
exceeding that of any other long established 
society. Popular education, and other facilities 
for the creation of common attitudes, have been 
developed on a scale unequalled elsewhere. 
Improvements in transportation and commu- 
nication, and rapid shifts in population and in- 
dustry have weakened even sectionalism as a 
source of political cleavage. Rural-urban dif- 
ferences continue to exist, of course, but they 
too have been diminishing in force and have 
become less salient for American politics than 
the differences prevailing, for example, be- 
tween a French peasant proprietor and a 
Parisian boulevardier.\° In short, a great many 
Americans have been subjected in their public 
lives to identical stimuli—a condition unlikely 


° Report of the Committee on Political Parties, 
American Political Science Association, Toward 
A More Responsible Two-Party System (New 
York, 1950), passim. 

1¢ Date bearing on these generalizations will be 
presented in companion articles which specifically 
deal with sectional and rural-urban influences on 
issue outlook, 
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to generate strong, competing ideologies. 

The research reported here was designed not 
to refute these observations but to test the 
accuracy of the claim that they are sufficient 
to prevent differences in outlook from taking 
root in the American party system. We believed 
that the homogenizing tendencies referred to 
are strongly offset by contrary influences, and 
that voters are preponderantly led to support 
the party whose opinions they share. We further 
thought that the competition for office, though 
giving rise to similarities between the parties, 
also impels-them to diverge from each other in 
order to sharpen their respective appeals. For 
this and other reasons, we expected to find that 
the leaders of the two parties, instead of ignor- 
ing differences alleged to exist within the elec- 
torate, would differ on issues more sharply 
than their followers would. We believed further 
that even in a brokerage system the parties 
would serve as independent reference groups, 
developing norms, values, and self-images to 
which their supporters could readily respond." 
Their influence, we felt, would frequently ex- 
ceed that of ethnic, occupational, residential 
and other reference groups. In sum, we pro- 
ceeded on the belief that the parties are not 
simply spokesmen for other interest groups, 
but are in their own right agencies for formu- 
lating, transmitting, and anchoring political 
opinions, that they attract adherents who in 
general share those opinions, and that through 
a feedback process of mutual reinforcement be- 
tween the organization and its typical sup- 
porters, the parties develop integrated and 
stable political tendencies. Other hypotheses 
will be specified as we present and analyze our 
findings. 


WY. PROCEDURES 


The questions considered in this paper were 
part of a large field study made in 1957-1958 
on the nature, sources, and correlates of po- 
litical affiliation, activity, and belief in the 
American party system (hereafter referred to 
as the PAB study). Pilot studies on Minnesota 
samples had led us to suspect that many “‘set- 
tled” notions about party affiliation and belief 
in America would not stand up under careful 
empirical scrutiny; further, we felt that little 
progress would be made in the exploration of 


u Cf. James W. Prothro, Ernest Q. Campbell, 
and Charles M. Grigg, “Two Party Voting in the 
South: Class vs. Party Identification,” this RE- 
view, Vol. 62 (March, 1958), pp. 131-139. Also, 
Peter H. Odegard and E. Allen Helms, American 
Politics: A Study in Political Dynamics (New 
York, 1947 ed.), pp. 809-821. 
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this subject until a comprehensive portrait of 
party membership in America had been drawn. 
Accordingly, a nationwide study was launched 
to acquire a detailed description of party lead- 
ers and supporters, gathering data on their 
backgrounds, political experiences, personality 
characteristics, values, motivations, social and 
political attitudes, outlooks on key issues, and 
related matters. 

For our samples of party “leaders” we turned 
to the Democratic and Republican national 
conventions, largely because they are the lead- 
ing and most representative of the party 
organs, their delegates coming from every part 
of the United States and from every level of 
party and government activity. Our samples 
ranged from governors, senators, and national 
committeemen at the one end to precinct 
workers and local officials at the other. In the 
absence of comprehensive information about 
the characteristics of the party élites in Amer- 
ica, no one can say how closely the convention 
delegates mirror the total party leadership. 
We felt it fair to assume, nevertheless, that the 
delegates represented as faithful a cross section 
of American party leadership as could be had 
without an extraordinary expenditure of money 
and labor. Using convention delegates as our 
universe of leaders also held some obvious ad- 
vantages for research, since the composition 
of this universe (by name, address, party, state, 
sex, place of residence, and party or public 
office) can usually be ascertained from the con- 
vention calls. Of the 6,848 delegates and alter- 
nates available to be sampled, 3,193 actually 
participated; 3,020 (1,788 Democrats and 1,232 
Republicans) completed and returned ques- 
tionnaires that were usable in all respects.” 
The proportion of returns was roughly equiv- 
alent for both sets of party leaders. 

The rank and file sample, which we wanted 
both for its intrinsic value and for its utility as 
a control group, was obtained by special ar- 
` rangement with the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. In January 1958, Gallup inter- 
viewers personally distributed our question- 
naire to 2,917 adult voters in two successive 
national cross-section surveys. Some 1,610 


ʻu This gratifyingly large number of returns of 
so lengthy and detailed a questionnaire was sat- 
tained through a number of follow-up mailings 
and special letters. These and other procedures 
designed to check the adequacy of the sample will 
be fully described in the volume containing the 
report of the overall study. The difference in the 
number of returns from the two parties was 
largely a result of the greater number of Demo- 
cratic delegates to begin with. 
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questionnaires were filled out and returned, of 
which 1,484 were completely usable. This sam- 
ple closely matched the national population on 
such characteristics as sex, age, region, size of 
city, and party affiliation, and, though it some- 
what oversampled the upper educational levels, 
we considered it sufficiently large and repre- 
sentative for most of our purposes. Of the 1,484 
respondents, 821 were Democratic supporters 
(629 “pure” Democrats, plus 192 whom we 
classified as “independent” Democrats) and 
623 were Republican supporters (479 “pure” 
Republicans, plus 144 “independent” Repub- 
licans). Forty respondents could not be iden- 
tified as adherents of either party. 

The lengthy questionnaire developed for the 
study was designed to be self-administered. It 
contained, in addition to questions on the re- 
spondents’ personal backgrounds, a number of ` 
queries on their political history and exper- 
ience, their attitudes toward the party system 
and toward such related matters as party or- 
ganization, discipline and responsibility, their 
self-images with regard to social class and 
liberalism-conservatism, their reference group 
identifications, and their views on party leader- 
ship and ideology. The largest part of the ques- 
tionnaire consisted of 390 scale items, randomly 
arranged, which when sorted and scored fell 
into 47 scales for measuring the personality, 
attitude, and value characteristics of each of 
the respondents. We had validated and used all 
but three of these scales in earlier studies. 

The questions most relevant for the present 
article were those which asked each respondent 


_to express his attitudes toward twenty-four 


unportant national issues, and to state whether 
he believed support for each issue should be 
‘increased,’ “decreased,” or “remain as is.” 
The list of issues and the responses of each sam- 
ple will be found in Tables I-a through H-e, 
where for convenience of analysis, the issues 
have been grouped under five broad headings: 
Public Ownership, Government Regulation of 
the Economy, Equalitarianism and Human 
Welfare, Tax Policy and Foreign Policy. 

In tabulating the results, we first scored each 
individual on each issue and then computed 
aggregate scores for all the members of a given 
sample. To begin with, percentages were used 
to show the proportion who favored increasing, 
decreasing, or retaining the existing level of 
support on each issue. But as it was clumsy to 
handle three figures for each issue, we con- 
structed a single index or “ratio of support” 
which would simultaneously take account of all 
three scores. The index was built by assigning 
a weight of 1.0 to each “increase” response in 
the sample, of 0 to each ‘decrease’ response, 
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and of .50 to each “remain as is” (or “same’’) 
response. Thus the ratio-of-support score 
shown for any given sample is in effect a mean 
score with a possible range of 0 to 1.0, in which 
support for an issue increases as the scores ap- 
proach 1.0 and decreases as they approach 0. 
In general, the scores can be taken to approxi- 
mate the following over-all positions: .0 to .25-— 
strongly wish to reduce support; .26 to 45— 
wish to reduce support; .46 to .55—-satisfied 
with the status quo; .56 to .75—wish to increase 
support; and .76 to 1.00—strongly wish to in- 
crease support. Note that the differences in 
degree suggested by these categories refer not 
to the strength of feeling exhibited by individuals 
toward an issue but rather to the numbers of 
people in a sample who hold points of view 
favoring or opposing that issue. 

Because they include “same” and “no code” 
as well as “increase” and “‘decrease” responses, 
our ratios of support sometimes flatten the 
differences between groups. Had we employed 
only the percentage scores for the “increase” 
or “decrease” responses, the differences be- 
tween samples would in many instances have 
seemed larger. Nevertheless, the ratio of sup- 
port offers so many advantages that we have 
employed it as our principal measure. For one 
thing, as the equivalent of a mean score, it 
takes into account all scores, omitting no re- 
spondent from the tabulation. For the same 
reason it enables us to assess the amount of 
dispersion or homogeneity exhibited by any 
sample and makes it easy to calculate signifi- 
cances of difference.” Reliance upon a single, 
uniform statistic also allows us to make ready 
comparisons not only between but within sam- 
ples, and to determine quickly how large the 
differences actually are. By observing whether 
a ratio of support is above or below .50 we can 
see at once whether a particular group pre- 
dominantly favors or opposes the issue in ques- 
tion, and how strongly it does so. The use of 


13 The measure of dispersion used for this pur- 
pose was the standard deviation, which was com- 
puted by using the scores of 0, .50 and 1.00 as 
intervals in the calculations. To avoid having to 
calculate separate significances of difference for 
each of the comparisons we wanted to observe, 
we simply made the assumption—erring on the 
side of caution—that the maximum variance of 
.50 bad occurred in each instance. The magnitude 
of the significance of difference is, in other words, 
often greater than we have reported. The signifi- 
cance test used in this procedure was the critical 
ratio. Unless otherwise indicated, all the dif- 
ferences reported are statistically significant at or 
beyond the .01 level. 
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ratio scores also makes it possible to compare 
issues as well as groups, e.g., to see whether one 
issue is more preferred than another. 

For further information on the meaning of 
the issue responses, we also compared samples 
on a number of related scales and items. Tabu- 
lating and statistical operations were carried 
out to control for demographic influences like 
education, occupation, age, and sectionalism; 
to ascertain homogeneity of opinion within the 
several samples; to rank the issues according to 
the magnitude of the differences between sam- 
ples; to compare members’ positions on issues 
against official platform statements; and to 
determine whether leaders and followers are 
able to name the issues which actually divide 
the parties. Some of the findings yielded by 
these operations will be considered here, while 
others, for reasons of space, will have to be re- 
served for future publications. 

A word of caution before we turn to the find- 
ings. The respondents were offered only the 
twenty-four issues that impressed us in Feb- 
ruary, 1957, ag most significant and enduring. 
However, they may not all be as salient today 
as they seemed at that time. Nor, within the 
limitations of a single questionnaire, could we 
explore every issue that informed observers 
might have considered important. Some pre- 
sumably vital issues such as states rights, po- 
litical centralization, and expansion of govern- 
ment functions could not be stated explicitly 
enough within our format to be tested properly. 
These are issues that are so generalized as to 
encompass many other specific issues, and so 
highly charged as to awaken a profusion of 
symbolic and emotive associations. 

The form of our issue questions may also be 
open to criticism, for space limitations pre- 
vented our subjects from indicating how 
strongly they felt and how much they knew 
about each of the issues. This deficiency, how- 
ever, may be less important than it appears, 
since for the groups we most wanted to compare 
(e.g., Democratic vs. Republican leaders), the 
degree of political knowledge and intensity is 
likely to be rather similar. The difficulty is 
greater when comparing leaders with followers, 
but is somewhat offset by controlling for educa- 
tion and socio-economic status. Although some 
subtleties of interpretation are bound to be lost 
because these variables have been omitted, we 
are satisfied that our issue questions in their 
present form furnish a useful measure for 
assessing group (as distinguished from individ- 
ual) opinion. 

Finally, one may wonder about the value of 
opinions stated on a questionnaire compared 
with the worth of views formally expressed by 
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TABLE I. AVBRAGH DIFFERENCES IN THE RATIO-OF-SUPPORT SCORES AMONG 
PARTY LHADERS AND FOLLOWERS FOR FIVE CATEGORIES OF ISSUES 


Demo- 
cratic 


Category of Issues vs. 


Demo- Demo- Republi- 
cratic 
Leaders Followers Leaders 


Demo- Republi- 
cratic can 
Leaders Leaders 


can 
Leaders 


cratic 


vS, V8 vB Va V8. 


Republi- Republi: Demo- Republi- Republi: Demo- 


can 


can cratic can can cratic 


Leaders Followers Followers Followers Followers Followers 


a. Public Ownership of Resources .28 
b. Government Regulation of the 
Economy 22 
c. Equalitarianism, Human Welfare 22 
d, Tax Policy .20 
e. Foreign Policy 15 


Average Differences in Ratio Scores for 
all Categories 21 


04 .06 .18 .10 22 
06 08 10 12 16 
05 08 21 06 25 
06 06 .20 04 26 
02 05 08 .07 10 
04 .07 .15 -08 -20 


Sample Sizes: Democratic Leaders, 1,788; Republican Leaders, 1,232; Democratic Followers, 821; 


Republican Followers, 623. 


an oganization or implicit in the actions of its 
leaders. Advantages can be cited on both sides. 
The beliefs expressed in official party state- 
ments or in legislative roll calls, it might be 
claimed, represent the operating beliefs of the 
organization by virtue of having been tested 
in the marketplace or in the competition of 
legislative struggle. Positions taken on issues 
on which a party stakes its future may be more 
valid evidence of what the party truly believes 
than are the opinions expressed by individual 
members under conditions of maximum safety. 
On the other hand, the responses to the issue 
and attitude questions in the PAB study rep- 
resent the anonymous, private opinions of 
party leaders and followers, uncomplicated by 
any need to make political capital, to prosely- 
tize, to conciliate critics, or to find grounds for 
embarrassing the opposition at the next elec- 
tion. Hence they may for some purposes rep- 
resent the most accurate possible reflection of 
the “actual” state of party opinion. The con- 
troversy over the value of the two approaches 
is to some extent spurious, however, for they 
offer different perspectives on the same thing. 
In addition, considerable correspondence exists 
between the party positions evident in con- 
gressional roll calls and the privately expressed 
opinions of the party leaders in our study. 


u See, for example, the congressional roll-call 
results reported by Julius Turner, Party and 
Constituency: Pressures on Congress, The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 


Ill, FINDINGS: COMPARISONS BETWEEN 
LEADERS 


No more conclusive findings emerge from our 
study of party issues than those growing out of 
the comparisons between the two sets of party 
leaders. Despite the brokerage tendency of the 
American parties, their active members are 
obviously separated by large and important 
differences. The differences, moreover, conform 
with the popular image in which the Demo- 
cratic party is seen as the more “progressive” 
or “radical,” the Republican as the more “‘mod-~ 
erate” or “conservative” of the two.’ In addi- 
tion, the disagreements are remarkably con- 
sistent, a function not of chance but of system- 
atic points of view, whereby the responses to 
any one of the issues could reasonably have 
been predicted from knowledge of the responses 
to the other issues. 


Political Science Series, LXIX, #1 (1951). The 
complexities affecting the determination of party 
votes in Congress are thoroughly explored in 
David B. Truman, The Congressional Party: A 
Case Study (New York, 1959). 

% Conservatism is here used not in the classical 
but in the more popular sense, in which it refers 
to negative attitudes toward government owner- 
ship, intervention, and regulation of the economy; 
resistance to measures for promoting equalitarian- 
ism and social welfare through government ac- 
tion; identification with property, wealth, and 
business enterprise; eto. 
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TABLE II-A., COMPARISON OF PARTY LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS ON ‘PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP” ISSUES, BY PERCENTAGES AND RATIOS OF SUPPORT 


Issues 


Public Ownership of Natural Resources 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c.* 


Support Ratio 


Public Control of Atomic Energy 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Mean Support Ratios for the Public Ownership 
Category 


* n.c. =no code,, 


Examination of Tables I-a— and III shows 
that the leaders differ significantly on 23 of the 
24 issues listed and that they are separated on 
15 of these issues by .18 or‘more ratio points— 
in short, by differences that are in absolute 
magnitude very large. The two samples are 
furthest apart in their attitudes toward public 
ownership and are especially divided on the 
question of government ownership of natural 
resources, the Democrats strongly favoring it, 
the Republicans just as strongly wanting it 
cut back. The difference of .39 in the ratio 
scores is the largest for any of the issues teated. 
In percentages, the differences are 58 per cent 
(D) vs. 13 per cent (R) in favor of increasing 
support, and 19 per cent (D) vs. 52 per cent (R) 
in favor of decreasing support. Both parties 
preponderantly support public control and 
development of atomic energy, but the Demo- 
crates do so more uniformly. 

V. O. Key, among others, has observed that 
the Republican party is especially responsive 
to the ‘financial and manufacturing commu- 
nity,’ reflecting the view that government 
should intervene as little as possible to burden 
or restrain prevailing business interests. The 
validity of this observation is evident through- 


6 Key, op. ch., p. 239. 


41i 
Leaders Followers 
Dem. Repub. Dem. Repub. 
N =1,788 N=1,232 N =821 N =623 
(%s down) 
57.5 12.9 35.3 31.1 
18.6 51.9 15.0 19.9 
23.8 35.2 49.7 49.0 
69 .30 .60 . 56 
73.2 45.0 64.2 59.4 
7.2 15.3 1a 10.0 
19.6 39.7 28.7 30.6 
83 .65 .79 75 
78 .48 .79 .66 


out all our data, and is most clearly seen in the 
responses to the issues listed under Govern- 
ment Regulation of the Economy, Equalitarian- 
ism and Human Welfare, Tax Policy. Demo- 
cratic leaders are far more eager than Repub- 
lican leaders to strengthen enforcement of anti- 
monopoly laws and to increase regulation of 
public utilities and business. Indeed, the soli- 
darity of Republican opposition to the regula- 
tion of business is rather overwhelming: 84 
per cent want to decrease such regulation and 
fewer than .01 per cent say they want to in- 
crease it. Although the Democrats, on balance, 
also feel that government controls on business 
should not be expanded further, the differences 
between the two samples on this issue are 
nevertheless substantial. 

The two sets of leaders are also far apart on 
the farm issue, the Democrats preferring 
slightly to increase farm supports, the Repub- 
licans wanting strongly to reduce them. The 
Republican ratio score of .20 on this issue is 
among the lowest in the entire set of scores. 
The magnitude of these scores somewhat sur- 
prised us, for while opposition to agricultural 
subsidies is consistent with Republican dislike 
for state intervention, we had expected the 
leaders to conform more closely to the familiar 
image of the Republican as the more “rural” of 
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TABLE II-B. COMPARISON OF PARTY LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS ON “GOVERNMENT REGULATION 
OF THE ECONOMY” ISSUES, BY PERCENTAGES AND RATIOS OF SUPPORT 





Leaders Followers 
Issues Dem. Repub. Dem. Repub. 
N=1,788 N=1,232 N=821 N = 623 
(%s down) 
Level of Farm Price Supports 
% favoring: Increase 43.4 6.7 39.0 23 .0 
Decrease 28.1 67.4 27.6 40.3 
Same, n.c. 28.5 25.8 33.4 36.7 
Support Ratio i -58 .20 .56 .4l 
Government Regulation of Business 
% favoring: Increase 20.2. 0.6 18.6 7.4 
Decrease 38.5 84.1 33.4 48.2 
Same, n.c. 41.3 15.3 48.0 46.4 
Support Ratio AL .08 .43 31 
Regulation of Public Utilities 
% favoring: Increase 59.0 17.9 39.3 26.0 
Decrease 6.4 17.6 11.1 12.0 
Same, n.c. 34.6 64.5 49.6 62.0 
Support Ratio 16 © 50 .64 „57 
Enforcement of Anti-Monopoly Laws 
% favoring: Increase 78.0 44.9 53.2 51.0 
Decrease 2.9 9.0 7.9 6.6 
Same, n.c. 19.1 48.1 38.9 42.4 
Support Ratio .88 .68 73 72 
Regulation of Trade Unions 
% favoring: Increase 59.8 88.4 46.6 57.8 
Decrease 12.4 4.5 8.9 10.6 
Same, n.e. 28.3 9.2 44.5 31.6 
Support Ratio | 73 - 91 .69 TA 
Level of Tariffs 
% favoring: Increase 13.0 19.2 16.6 15.2 
Decrease 43.0 26.3 25.3 21.3 
Same, n.c. 43.9 54.5 58.1 63.4 
Support Ratio .35 48 46 47 
Restrictions on Credit 
%, favoring: Increase 24.8 20.6 26.1 25.7 
Decrease ` 39.3 20.6 22.2 23.8 
Same, n.c. | 85.9 58.8 51.8 50.5 
Support Ratio 43 .50 .52 61 


Mean Support Ratios for “Government Regulation 
of the Economy” Category „59 -48 .58 -53 
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TABLE Il-0. COMPARISON OF PARTY LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS ON “HQUALITARIAN AND HUMAN 
WELFARE” ISSUES, BY PERCENTAGES AND RATIOS OF SUPPORT 


Leaders Followers 
Issues Dem. Repub. Dem. Repub. 
N=—1,788 N=1,232 N=821 N == 623 
(%s down) 
Federal Aid to Education 
% favoring: Increase 66.2 22.3 74.9 64.8 
Decrease 13.4 43.2 5.6 8.3 
Same, n.c. 20.4 34.5 19.5 26.8 
Support Ratio -76 .40 85 .78 
Slum Clearance and Public Housing 
% favoring: Increase 78.4 40.1 79.5 72.85 
Decrease 5.6 21.6 5.8 7.9 
Same, n.c. 16.0 38.3 14.6 19.6 
Support Ratio .86 .59 87 82 
Social Security Benefits 
% favoring: Increase 60.0 22.5 69.4 57.0 
Decrease 3.9 13.1 3.0 3.8 
Same, n.c. 36.1 64.4 27.5 39.2 
Support Ratio -18 .55 .83 TI 
Minimum Wages 
% favoring: Increase 50.0 15.5 59.0 43.5 
Decrease 4.7 12.5 2.9 5.0 
Same, n.6. 45.2 72.0 38.1 51.5 
Support Ratio -13 .52 .78 .69 
Enforcement of Integration 
% favoring: Increase 43.8 25.5 41.9 40.8 
Decrease 26.6 31.7 27.4 23.6 
Same, n.e. 29.5 42.8 -30.7 35.6 
Support Ratio .59 47 „57 59 
Immigration into United States i 
% favoring: Increase 36.1 18.4 10.4 8.0 
Decrease 27.0 29.9 52.0 44.6 
Same, n.c. 36.9 51.7 37.6 47.4 
Support Ratio .54 44 .29 .32 
Mean Support Ratios for “Equalitarian and Hu- 
man Welfare” Category 71 .50 70 . 66 





the two parties.” It appears, however, that the 


ant tion with business is Í saa sen a a liname 
partys connection with business is Jar more publican leaders list farmers as having ‘‘too much 


17 The friendlier attitude toward farmers among power’ far more frequently than do the Demo- 
Democratic leaders than Republican leaders is cratic leaders. Equally, the Democrats are sig- 
borne out in the responses to several other ques- nificantly more inclined to regard farmers as 
tions used in the study. For example, the Re- having ‘too little power.” 
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TABLE lI-D. COMPARISON OF PARTY LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS ON ‘'TAX POLICY” 
ISSUES, BY PERCENTAGES AND RATIOS OF SUPPORT 


Issues 


Corporate Income Tax 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Tax on Large Incomes 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Tax on Business 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Tax on Middle Incomes 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 

Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Tax on Small Incomes 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Mean Support Ratios for “Tax Policy” Category 


l 
compelling than its association with agriculture. 
The Republican desire to reduce government 
expenditures and to promote independence 
from “government handouts” prevails on the 
farm question as it does on other issues, while 
the Democratic preference for a more regulated 
economy in which government intervenes to 
reduce economic risk and to stabilize prosperity 
is equally evident on the other side. Party st- 
titudes on this issue appear to be determined 
as much by ideological tendencies as by deliber- 
ate calculation of the political advantages to 


Leaders Followers 
Dem. Repub. Dem. Repub. 
N=1,788 N=1,232 N821 N =623 
(%s down) 
32.3 4.0 32.0 23.3 
23.3 61.5 20.5 - 25.7 
44.4 34.5 47.5 51.0 
54 21 56 49 
27.0 5.4 46.6 34.7 
23.1 56.9 13.8 21.7 
49.9 37.7 390.6 43.6 
52 -24 68 56 
12.6 1.0 24.6 15.9 
38.3 71.1 24.1 32.6 
49.1 27.8 51.3 51.5 
37 15 .60 42 
2.7 0.8 4.5 3.0 
50.2 63.9 49.3 44.3 
47.1 35.3 46.2 52.6 
26 18 .28 29 
1.4 2.9 1.6 2.1 
79.2 65.0 77.6 69.6 
19.4 32.1 20.9 28.3 
11 19 .12 16 
.38 _ 19 42 .38 


be gained by favoring or opposing subsidies to 
farmers. Comparison of our findings with 
Turner’s earlier data on farm votes in Con- 
gress?! suggests, in addition, that the sharp 
party difference on the farm issue is neither a 
recent development nor a mere product of the 
personal philosophy of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Having implied that agricultural policies 
partly result from principle, we must note that 


18 Turner, op. ctt., p. 64. 
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TABLE Il-E. COMPARISON OF PARTY LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS ON ‘“‘FORHIGN 
POLICY’ ISSUES, BY PERCENTAGES AND RATIOS OF SUPPORT 


Issues 


Reliance on the United Nations 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 
American Participation in Military Alliances 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 


Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Foreign Aid 
% favoring: Increase 
Decrease 
Same, n.c. 


Support Ratio 


Defense Spending* 
% favoring: Increase - 
Decrease 
Same, nc. 


Support Ratio 


Mean Support Ratios for “Foreign Policy” 
Category (excl. Defense Spending) 


* See footnote 23. 


on three other issues in this category (trade 
unions, credit, and tariffs), principle seems to 
be overweighed by old-fashioned economic con- 
siderations. In spite of their distaste for govern- 
ment interference in economic affairs, the Re- 
publicans almost unanimously favor greater 
regulation of trade unions and they are more 
strongly disposed than the Democrats toward 
government intervention to restrict credit and 
to raise tariffs. Of course, party cleavages 
over the credit and tariff issues have a long 
history,!* which may by now have endowed 


19 See John B. Johnson, Jr., The Extent and 
Consistency of Party Voting in the Untied States 
Senate, Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1943. 


Leaders Followers 
Dem. Repub. Dem. Repub. 
N=1,788 N=1,232. N=821 N =623 
(Ws down) 
48.9 24.4 34.7 33.4 
17.6 34.8 17.3 19.3 
33.5 40.7 48.0 47.3 
66 45 .59 57 
41.5 22.7 39.1 32.3 
17.6 25.7 14.0 15.4 
40.8 51.6 46.9 52.3 
62 48 62 58 
17.8 7.6 10.1 10.1 
51.0 61.7 58.6 57.3 
31.1 30.7 31.3 32.6 
33 23 26 26 
20.7 13.6 50.5 45.7 
34.4 33.6 16.4 15.4 
44.8 52.8 33.0 38.8 
43 .40 67 65 
.64 .39 .49 AT 


them with ideological force beyond immediate 
economic considerations.*° The preponderant 
Democratic preference for greater regulation of 
trade unions is doubtless a response to recent 
“exposures” of corrupt labor practices, though 
it may also signify that the party’s perspective 
toward the trade unions is shifting somewhat. 

The closer Republican identification with 


By applying the Rice Index-of-Likeness to Senate 
votes, Johnson finds the tariff to have been the 
most partisan issue before the Congress in the 
years 1880-1940. 

20 Corinne Silverman, “The Legislator’s View 
of the Legislative Process,” Public Opinton Quar- 
terly, Vol. 18 (1954-1955), p. 180. 
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business, free enterprise, and economic conserv- 
atism in general, and the friendlier Democratic 
attitude toward labor and toward government 
regulation of the economy, are easily observed 
in the data from other parts of our question- 
naire. Republican leaders score very much 
higher than Democratic leaders on, for ex- 
ample, such scales as economic conservatism, 
independence of government, and business 
attitudes. On a question asking respondents to 
indicate the groups from which they would be 
most and least likely to take advice, 41 per cent 
of the Democratic leaders but only 3.8 per cent 
of the Republican leaders list trade unions as 
groups from which they would seek advice. 
Trade unions are scored in the “least likely” 
category by 25 per cent of the Democrats and 
63 per cent of the Republicans. Similarly, more 
than 94 per cent of the Republican leaders, but 
56 per cent of the Democratic leaders, name 
trade unions as groups that have “too much 
power.” These differences, it should be noted, 
cannot be accounted for by reference to the 
greater number of trade union members among 
the Democratic party leadership, for in the 1956 
conventions only 14 per cent of the Democrats 
belonged to trade unions, and while an even 
smaller percentage (4 per cent) of the Repub- 
licans were trade unionists, this disparity is 
hardly great enough to explain the large dif- 
ferences in outlook. The key to the explanation 
has to be sought in the symbolic and reference 
group identifications of the two parties, and in 
their underlying values. 

Nowhere do we see this more clearly than in 
the responses to the Equalitarian and Human 
Welfare issues. The mean difference in the ratio 
scores for the category as a whole is .22, a very 
large difference and one that results from dif- 
ferences in the expected direction on all six 
issues that make up the category. On four of 
these issues—federal aid to education, slum 
clearance and public housing, social security, 
and minimum wages—the leaders of the two 
parties are widely separated, the differences in 
their ratio scores ranging from .36 to .21. The 
percentages showing the proportions who favor 
increased support for these issues are even more 
striking. In every instance the Democratic 
percentages are considerably higher: 66 vs. 22 
per cent (education); 78 vs. 40 per cent (slum 
clearance and housing); 60 vs. 23 per cent (so- 
cial security); and 50 vs. 16 per cent (minimum 
wages). The Democratic leaders also are better 
disposed than the Republican leaders toward 
immigration: twice as many of them (86 per 
cent.vs. 18 per cent) favor a change in policy to 
permit more immigrants to enter. The over-all 
inclination of both party élites, however, is to 
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accept the present levels of immigration, the 
Democratic ratio score falling slightly above, 
and the Republican slightly below, the mid- 
point. 

More surprising are the differences on the 
segregation issue, for, despite strong Southern 
influence, the Democratic leaders express sig- 
nificantly more support for enforcing integra- 
tion than the Republicans do. Moreover, the 
difference between the two parties rises from 
.12. for the national samples as a whole to a 
difference of .18 when the southern leaders are 
excluded. In his study of Congress, Turner 
found that the Republicans gave more support 
to Negro rights than the Democrats did.” The 
reversal of this finding in our data does not 
necessarily mean that a change has occurred 
since Turner made his study, but only that the 
votes of the congressional parties do.not always 
reflect the private feelings of the national party 
leadership. Then, too, Southern influence is 
disproportionately stronger in the Democratic 
congressional party than in the national Demo- 
cratic organization as a whole, and dispro- 
portionately weaker in the Republican con- 
gressional party than in the Republican organ- 
ization as a whole. 

Examination of the actual magnitude of the 
ratio scores in this category reveals that the 
Republicans want not so much to abrogate 
existing social welfare or equalitarian measures 
as to keep them from being broadened. The 
Democrats, by comparison, are shown to be 
the party of social equality and reform, more 
willing than their opponents to employ legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the underprivileged. 
Support for these inferences and for the greater 
liberalism of the Democrats can be found else- 
where in our data as well. Analysis of the scale 
results show Republican leaders scoring higher ` 
than Democratic leaders on such measures as 
chauvinism, élitism, conservatism, and right- 
wing values, and lower on tolerance, procedural 
rights, and faith in democracy. No differences 
worth noting, however, were found for ethno- 
centrism, faith in freedom, or the California F 
scale. The Democrats had a slightly higher 
average score on the left-wing scale, but the 
number of leaders in either party who scored 
high on this measure was fairly small. 

The self-images and reference group iden- 
tifications of the two parties also should be 
noted in this connection. For example, many 
more Democratic than Republican leaders call 
themselves liberal and state that they would be 
most likely to take advice from liberal reform 
organizations, the Farmers’ Union, and (as we 


` 1 Turner, op. ctt., p. 54. 
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have seen) from the trade unions; only a small 
number consider themselves conservative or 
would seek advice from conservative reform 
organizations, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, or the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The Republicans have in almost all in- 
stances the reverse identifications: only a hand- 
ful regard themselves as liberal or would seek 
counsel from liberal organizations, while more 
than 42 per cent call themselves conservative 
and would look to the NAM or to conservative 
reform organizations for advice. Almost two- 
thirds of the Republicans (compared with 29 
per cent of the Democrats) regard the Chamber 
of Commerce as an important source of advice. 
Businessmen are listed as having “too much 
power” by 42 per cent of the Democrats but 
by only 9 per cent of the Republicans. The 
Democrats are also significantly more inclined 
than the Republicans to consider Catholics, 
Jews, and the foreign born as having “‘too little 
power.” While self-descriptions and reference 
group identifications often correspond poorly 
with actual beliefs—among the general popula- 
tion they scarcely correspond at all, in fact— 
we are dealing, in the case of the leaders, with 
a politically informed and highly articulate set 
of people who have little difficulty connecting 
the beliefs they hold and the groups that pro- 
mote or obstruct those beliefs. 

Our fourth category, Tax Policy, divides the 
parties almost as severely as do the other 
categories. The mean difference for the cate- 
gory as a whole is .20, and it would doubtless 
have been larger but for the universal unpopu- 
larity of proposals to increase taxes on small 
and middle income groups. Table II-d shows 
that the differences between the parties on the 
tax issues follow the patterns. previously ob- 
served and that tax policy is for the Democrats 
a device for redistributing income and promot- 
ing social equality. Neither party, however, is 
keen about raising taxes for any group: even 
the Democrats have little enthusiasm for new 
taxes ON upper income groups or on business 
and corporate enterprises. The Republican 
leaders are overwhelmingly opposed to increased 
taxes for any group, rich or poor. This can be 
seen in their low ratio scores on the tax issues, 
which range from only .15 to .24. But while 
they are far more eager than the Democratic 
leaders to cut taxes on corporate and private 
wealth, they are less willing to reduce taxes on 
the lower income groups. These differences, it 
should be remarked, are not primarily a func- 
tion of differences in the income of the two 
samples. Although there are more people with 
high incomes among the Republican leaders, 
the disproportion between the two samples is 
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not nearly great enough to account for the 
dissimilarities in their tax views. 

Of the five categories considered, Foreign 
Policy shows the smallest average difference, 
but even on these issues the divergence between 
Democratic and Republican leader attitudes 
is significant. Except for defense spending the 
Democrats turn out to be more internationalist 
than the Republicans, as evidenced in their 
greater commitment to the United Nations and 
to American participation in international mili- 
tary alliances like NATO. Twice as many 
Democrats as Republicans want the United 
States to rely more heavily upon such organ- 
izations, while many more Republicans want 
to reduce our international involvements. Both 
parties are predominantly in favor of cutting 
back foreign aid—a somewhat surprising find- 
ing in light of Democratic public pronounce- 
ments on this subject—but more Republicans 
feel strongly on the subject. Our data thus 
furnish little support for the claim that the 
parties hold the same views on foreign policy 
or that their seeming differences are merely a 
response to the demands of political competi- 
tion.” 

Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to con- 
clude that one party believes in international- 
ism and the other in isolationism. The differ- 
ences are far too small to warrant any such in- 
ference. Traces of isolationism, to be sure, 
remain stronger in the Republican party than 
in the Democratic party—an observation but- 
tressed by the finding that twice as many Re- 
publicans as Democrats score high on the iso- 
lationism scale. The pattern of Republican 
responses on both the issue and scale items 
signifies, however, that the leaders of that 
party generally accept the degree of ‘‘inter- 
nationalism” now in effect, but shrink from 
extending it further. Consider too, the similar- 
ities in the leaders’ scores on defense spending, 
for despite their greater leaning toward isola- 
tionism, the Republicans are no more inclined 
than the Democrats to leave the country 
defenseless.” 


z Cf. Turner, op. cit., p. 56, in which he found 
differences on foreign policy difficult to assess in 
Congress, partly because of its tie with the execu- 
tive branch; see also, George Belknap and Angus 
Campbell, “Political Party Identification and At- 
titudes toward Foreign Policy,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 15 (Winter, 1951-52), pp. 608-619. 

23 The issue of defense spending has been kept 
separate from the other foreign policy issues be- 
cause the magnitude of the scores for some of the 
leaders and all of the followers were obviously 
inflated by the launching of Sputnik I in Novem- 
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In treating issues in the Elmira election 
study of 1948, Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and 
McPhee” found it helpful to distinguish be- 
tween “style” and “position” issues. “Style” 
issues principally yield symbolic, psychological, 
or subjective gratifications, and have relatively 
intangible consequences; “position” issues re- 
flect direct, personal and material interests, 
and have more objective consequences. Ac- 
cording to the Elmira report, “position” issues 
(or what politicians might call “bread and 
butter” issues) divide voters more sharply than 
style issues. Most of the issues tested in the 
present study would have to be classified as 
“position” issues, but five of them—United 
Nations, international alliances, foreign aid, 
immigration, and segregation—could be classi- 
fied as style issues. Four others—natural re- 
sources, atomic energy, education, and slum 
clearance—contain both symbolic and material 
elements and can best be described as ‘‘mixed.” 

Although the classification is crude, the find- 
ings it yields are generally consistent with the 
claims of the Elmira study. On the fourteen 
position issues—taxes, trade unions, tariffs, min- 
imum wages, farm prices, social security, 
credit restrictions, and the regulation of busi- 
ness, public utilities and monopolies—Demo- 
ocratic and Republican leaders show an average 
ratio score difference of .21. On the style issues 
the two parties differ by .13—a significantly 
smaller difference.: Largest of all, however, are 
the differences for the “mixed” issues, which 
average more than .30. This result should oc- 
casion little surprise, for when ideology and 
interest are both at work, partisanship is likely 
to be intensified. Several considerations could 


ber, 1957. The Sputnik incident occurred between 
the first and second wave of the leader survey 
and produced an increase in the number favoring 
defense spending of 40 per cent for the Demo- 
crats and 33 per cent for the Republicans. While 
this is a fascinating testimonial to the influence 
sometimes exercised by events on public opinion, 
its effect in this case was to distort scores in such 
a way as to make the leader and follower samples 
non-comparable. With proper caution, however, 
comparisons can be made between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders since both samples 
were affected in roughly the same way by Sputnik. 
For a similar reason we can also compare the 
Democratic followers with the Republican fol- 
lowers. Comparisons between leaders and fol- 
lowers on this issue cannot, however, be justified 
from our data. 

* Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
and William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago, 1964), 
ch. 9. 
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account for the superiority of position over 
style issues as causes of political cleavage: they 
are “bread and butter’ issues, and are thus 
more often subject to pressure by organized 
interest groups; they have immediate and tan- 
gible consequences, which may lead politicians 
to pay greater attention to them than they do 
to issues whose payoff is more uncertain; and, 
finally, they are not so likely to be part of the 
common core of values upon which the com- 
munity structure rests. 

Comparison of the magnitude of the differ- 
ences between groups can be seen in Table III, 
p. 422, where we have ranked the issues, high 
to low, according to the size of the difference 
between the groups being compared. By pre- 
senting a rank-order of differences for the two 
leader groups, for the two follower groups, and 
for the leaders and followers of each party, 
this table makes it possible to observe not only 
which issues most and least divide the several 
party groups, but whether they divide the 
leaders and followers in the same way. 

Notice that the issues commonly thought to 
be most divisive do not always evoke the great- 
est cleavage between the parties. Immigration, 
tariffs, civil rights, monopoly control, and 
credit regulation fall toward the lower end of 
the rank order, while farm supports, federal aid 
to education, slum clearance, social security, 
minimum wages, public housing, and issues 
dealing with the regulation and taxation of 
business fall toward the upper end. Though by 
no means uniformly, the older, more traditional 
issues appear to have been superseded as 
sources of controversy by issues that have come 
into prominence chiefly during the New Deal 
and Fair Deal. 


IV. COMPARISONS BETWEEN FOLLOWERS 


So far we have addressed ourselves to the 
differences between Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders. In each of the tables presented, 
however, data are included from which the two 
sets of party followers may also be compared. 

The observation most clearly warranted 
from these data is that the rank and file mem- 
bers of the two parties are far less divided than 
their leaders. Not only do they diverge signifi- 
cantly on fewer issues—seven as compared 
with 23 for the leader samples—but the mag- 
nitudes of the differences in their ratio scores 
are substantially smaller for every one of the 
24 issues. No difference is larger than .14, and 
on the majority of the issues the disparity is 
smaller than .05. Insofar as they differ at all, 
however, the followers tend to divide in a pat- 
tern similar to that shown by the leaders, the 
correlation between their rank orders being .72. 
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All the issues on which the followers signifi- 
cantly disagree are of the “bread and butter” 
variety, the more symbolic issues being so re- 
motely experienced and so vaguely grasped 
that rank and file voters are often unable to 
identify them with either party. Policies affect- 
ing farm prices, business regulation, taxes, or 
minimum wages, by contrast, are quickly felt 
by the groups to whom they are addressed and 
are therefore more capable of arousing partisan 
identifications. It should also be noted that 
while the average differences are small for all 
five categories, they are smallest of all for 
foreign policy—the most removed and least 
well understood group of issues in the entire 
array .*5 

Democratic and Republican followers were 
also compared on a number of scales and refer- 
ence group questions. The results, while gen- 
erally consistent with the differences between 
the leaders, show the followers to be far more 
united than their leaders on these measures as 
well. Even on business attitudes, independence 
of government, and economic conservatism, 
the differences are small and barely significant. 
No differences were found on such scales as 
tolerance, faith in democracy, procedural rights, 
conservatism-liberalism (classical), the Cali- 
fornia F scale and isolationism. The average 
Democrat is slightly more willing than the 
average Republican to label himself a liberal or 
to seek advice from liberal organizations; the 
contrary is true when it comes to adopting 
conservative identifications. Only in the dif- 
ferential trust they express toward business 
and labor are the two sets of followers widely 
separated. 

These findings give little support to the claim 
that the “natural divisions” of the electorate 
are being smothered by party leaders. Not 
only do the leaders disagree more sharply than 


4% For comparative data on party affiliation and 
issue outlooks among rank and file voters, see 
Angus Campbell, Phillip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter (in press), especially chs. 8 and 9 dealing 
with issues and ideology. The text of this import- 
ant report on the 1956 election study carried out 
by the Michigan Survey Research Center un- 
fortunately reached us too late to be used to full 
advantage in the present analysis. The findings of 
the Michigan and the PAB studies, relative to the 
role of issues and ideology among the general 
population, corroborate and supplement each 
other to a very great degree. 

2 Cf. Stephen K. Bailey, The Condition of Our 
National Parties (monograph), Fund for the 

Republic, 1959. 
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their respective followers, but the level of 
consensus among the electorate (with or with- 
out regard to party) is fairly high. Inspection 
of the “increase” and ‘‘decrease’”’ percentage 
scores (Tables IJ-a—e) shows that substantial 
differences of opinion exist among the electorate 
on only five of the 24 issues (credit restrictions, 
farm supports, segregation, and corporate and 
business taxes). Of course, voters may divide 
more sharply on issues at election time, since 
campaigns intensify party feeling and may also 
intensify opinions on issues. Available data 
from election studies allow no unequivocal 
conclusion on this point,’ but even the party- 
linked differences found among voters during 
elections may largely be echoes of the opinions 
announced by the candidates—transient senti- 
ments developed for the occasion and quickly 
forgotten. 


V. LBADER CONFLICT AND FOLLOWER 
CONSENSUS: EXPLANATIONS 


Considering the nature of the differences be- 
tween the leader and follower samples, the in- 
teresting question is not why the parties fail to 
represent the “natural division” in the elector- 
ate (for that question rests on an unwarranted 
assumption) but why the party élites disagree 
at all, and why they divide so much more 
sharply than their followers? 

Despite the great pressures toward uniform- 
ity we have noted in American society, many 
forces also divide the population culturally, 
economically, and politically. The United 
States is, after all, a miscellany of ethnic and 
religious strains set down in a geographically 
large and diverse country. Many of these 
groups brought old conflicts and ideologies with 
them, and some have tried to act out in the new 
world the hopes and frustrations nurtured in 
the old. Then, too, despite rapid social mobility, 
social classes have by no means been elimi- 
nated. No special political insight is needed to 
perceive that the two parties characteristically 


27? The data reported by the Elmira study of 
1948 show the supporters of the two parties to be 
largely in agreement on issues. See Berelson, et al., 
Voting, pp. 186, 190, 194, 211. The findings of the 
1956 Michigan Survey suggest strongly that 
most voters, even at election time, do not know 
much about issues and are unable to link the 
parties with particular issues. Campbell and his 
associates conclude, for example, that “many 
people fail to appreciate that an issue exists; 
others are insufficiently involved to pay attention 
to recognized issues; and still others fail to make 
connections between issue positions and party 
policy.” The American Voter, ch. 8. 
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`u draw from different strata of the society, the 


Republicans from the managerial, proprietary, 
and to some extent professional classes, the 
Democrats from labor, minorities, low income 
groups, and a large proportion of the intellec- 
tuals.2* Partly because the leaders of the two 
parties tend to overrespond to the modal values 
of the groups with which they are principally 
identified, they gradually grow further apart on 
the key questions which separate their respec- 
tive supporters.?* The Republican emphasis on 
business ideology is both a cause and a conge- 
quence of its managerial and proprietary sup- 
port; the greater Democratic emphasis on social 
justice, and on economic and social levelling, is 
- both the occasion and the product of the sup- 
port the party enjoys among intellectuals and 
the lower strata. These interrelationships are 
- strengthened, moreover, by the tendency for a 
party’s dominant supporters to gain a dispro- 
portionate number of positions in its leadership 
ranks,?® 

The differences which typically separate 
Democratic from Republican leaders seem also 
' to reflect a deep-seated ideological cleavage 
often found among Western parties. One side of 
this cleavage is marked by a strong belief in the 
power of collective action to promote social jus- 
tice, equality, humanitarianism, and economic 
planning, while preserving freedom; the other 
is distinguished by faith in the wisdom of the 
natural competitive process and in the supreme 
virtue of individualism, “character,” self-reli- 
ance, frugality, and independence from govern- 
ment. To this cleavage is added another fre- 


_. quent source of political division, namely, a 


difference in attitude toward change between 
“radicals” and “moderates,” between those 
who prefer to move quickly or slowly, to reform 
or to conserve. These differences in social phi- 
losophy'and posture do not always coincide 
with the divisions in the social structure, and 
' their elements do not, in all contexts, combine 
in the same way. But, however crudely, the 
American parties do tend to embody these com- 


peting points of view and to serve as reference 


groups for those who hold them. 


28 For an analysis of the connection between 
intellectuals and liberal politics, see Seymour M. 
Lipset, Political Man (New York, 1960), ch. 10; 
also Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., 
The Academic Mind (Glencoe, 1958), chs. 1 and 2. 

27 Samuel P. Huntington, “A Revised Theory 
of American Party Politics,” this Ruvinw, Vol. 
44. (1960), p. 676. - 

30 PAB data T this generalization will 
be presented in a future publication. 
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Party cleavage in America was no doubt in- 
tensified by the advent of the New Deal, and 
by its immense electoral and intellectual suc- 
cess, Not only did it weld into a firm alliance 
the diverse forces that were to be crucial to all 
subsequent Democratic majorities, but it also 
made explicit the doctrines of the “welfare 
state” with which the party was henceforth to 
be inseparably identified. Because of the nov- 
elty of its program and its apparently radical . 
threat to the familiar patterns of American po- 
litical and economic life, it probably deepened 
the fervor of its Republican adversaries and 
drove into the opposition the staunchest de- 
fenders of business ideology. The conflict was 
further sharpened by the decline of left-wing 
polities after the. war, and by the transfer of 
loyalties of former and potential radicals tothe ~ 
Democratic party. Once launched, the cleavage 
has been sustained by the tendency for each 
party to attract into its active ranks a dispro- 
portionate number of voters who recognise and 
share its point of view. 

Why, however, are the leaders so much more 
sharply divided than their followers? The rea- 
sons are not hard to understand and are con- 
sistent with several of the hypotheses that un- 
derlay the present study. 

(1) Consider, to begin with, that the lead-. 
ders come from the more articulate segments of 
society and, on the average, are politically more 
aware than their followers and far better in- 
formed about issues.” For them, political issues 
and opinions are the everyday currency of 
party competition, not esoteric matters that 
surpass understanding. With their greater 
awareness and responsibility, and their greater 
need to defend their party’s stands, they have 
more interest in developing a consistent set of 
attitudes—perhaps even an ideology. The fol- 
lowers of each party, often ignorant of the is- 
sues and their consequences, find it difficult to 
distinguish their beliefs from those of the oppo- 
sition and have little reason to be concerned 
with the consistency of their attitudes. Further- — 
more, the American parties make only a feeble 
effort to educate the rank and file politically, 
and since no central source exists for the au- 
thoritative pronouncement of party policy,” 
the followers often do not know what their 
leaders believe or on what issues the parties 
chiefly divide. In short, if we mean by ideology 
a coherent body of informed social doctrine, it 


1 For the effects of education on issue familiar- 
ity, see Campbell at al., The American voter, ch. 8. 

8 E, E. Schattschneider, op. ctt.; Toward A 
More Responsible Two-Pariy System, passim. 
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is possessed mainly by the articulate leadership, 
rarely by the masses. . 
(2) Differences in the degree of partisan in- 
volvement parallel the differences in knowledge 
and have similar consequences. The leaders, of 
- course, have more party spirit than the follow- 
ers and, as the election studies make plain, the 
stronger the partisanship, the larger the differ- 
ences on issues. The leaders are more highly mo- 
tivated not only to belong toa party appropriate 
to their beliefs, but to accept its doctrines and to 
learn how it differs from the opposition party. 
Since politics is more salient for leaders than for 
followers, they develop a greater stake in the 
outcome of the political contest and are more 
eager to discover the intellectual grounds by 
which they hope to make victory possible. 
Through a process of circular reinforcement, 
those for whom politics is most important are 
likely to become the most zealous participants, 
succeeding to the posts that deal in the forma- 
tion of opinion. Ideology serves the instrumen- 
tal purpose, in addition, of justifying the heavy 
investment that party leaders make in political 
activity. While politics offers many rewards, it 
also makes great demands on the time, money, 
and energies of its practitioners—sacrifices 
which they can more easily justify if they be- 

_-lieve they are serving worthwhile social goals. 

~ The followers, in contrast, are intellectually far 
less involved, have less personal stake in the 
outcome of the competition, have little need to 
be concerned with the “correctness” of their 
views on public questions, and have even less 
reason to learn in precisely what ways their 
opinions differ from their opponents’. Hence, 

‘the party élites recruit members from a popula- 
tion stratified in some measure by ideology, 
while the rank and file renews itself by more 
random recruitment and is thus more likely to 
mirror the opinions of a cross section of the pop- 
ulation. 

(3) Part of the explanation for the greater 
consensus among followers than leaders resides 
in the nature and size of the two types of 
groups. Whereas the leader groups are compar- 
atively small and selective, each of the follower 
groups number in the millions and, by their 
very size and unwieldiness, are predisposed to 
duplicate the characteristics of the population 
as a whole. Even if the Republicans draw dis- 
proportionately from the business-managerial 
classes and the Democrats from the trade union 
movement, neither interest group has enough 
influence to shape distinctively the aggregate 
opinions of so large a mass of supporters. Size 
also affects the nature and frequency of inter- 

‘ action within the two types of groups. Because 
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they comprise a smaller, more selectively 
chosen, organized, and articulate élite, the lead- 
ers are apt to associate with people of their own 
political persuasion more frequently and con- 
sistently than the followers do. They are not 
only less cross-pressured than the rank and file 
but they are also subjected to strong party 
group efforts to induce them to conform. Be- 
cause their political values are continually re- 
newed through frequent communication with 
people of like opinions, and because they ac- 
quire intense reference group identifications, 
they develop an extraordinary ability to resist 
the force of the opposition’s arguments. While 
the followers, too, are thrown together and 
shielded to some extent, they are likely to 
mingle more freely with people of hostile politi- 
cal persuasions, to receive fewer partisan com- 
munications, and to hold views that are only 
intermittently and inconsistently reinforced. 
Since, by comparision with the leaders, they 
possess little interest in or information about 
politics, they can more easily embrace ‘“‘devi- 
ant” attitudes without discomfort and without 
challenge from their associates. Nor are they 


‘likely to be strongly rewarded for troubling to 


have ‘‘correct’’ opinions. The followers, in 
short, are less often and less effectively indoc- - 
trinated than their leaders. The group processes 
described here would function even more pow- 
erfully in small, sectarian, tightly organized 
parties of the European type, but they are also 
present in the American party system, where 
they yield similar though less potent conse- 
quences. 

(4) Political competition itself operates to 
divide the leaders more than the followers. If 
the parties are impelled to present a common 
face to the electorate, they are also strongly in- 
fluenced to distinguish themselves from each 
other.* For one thing, they have a more height- 
ened sense of the “national interest” than the 
followers do, even if they do not all conceive it 
in the same way. For another, they hope to im- 
prove their chances at the polls by offering the 
electorate a recognizable and attractive com- 
modity. In addition, they seek emotional grati- 
fication in the heightened sense of brotherhood 
brought on by the struggle against an “out- 
group” whose claim to office seems always, 
somehow, to border upon usurpation, As with 
many ingroup-outgroup distinctions, the par- 
ticipants search for moral grounds to justify 
their antagonisms toward each other, and ide- 
ologies help to furnish such grounds. Among 


3 See E: E. Schattachneider, Party Government, 
p. 192. 
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the followers, on the other hand, these needs 
exist, if at all, in much weaker form. 


VI. LEADERS VERSUS FOLLOWHES 


In comparing each party élite with its own 
followers we were mainly interested in seeing 
how closely each body of supporters shared the 
point of view of its leaders, in order to test the 
hypothesis that party affiliation, even for the 
rank and file, is a function of ideological agree- 
ment. In predicting that the parties would tend 
to attract supporters who share their beliefs, we 
expected, of course, to find exceptions. We 
knew that many voters pay little attention to 
the ideological aspects of politics and that, in. 
Gabriel Almond’s phrase, a party’s more ‘‘ego- 
terie doctrines” are not always known +o its fol- 
lowers.” Nevertheless we were not prepared for 
the findings turned up by this phase of the in- 
quiry, for the differences between leaders and 


followers—among the Republicans at least— 
are beyond anything we had expected. Indeed, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the views of 
the Republican rank and file are, on the whole, 
much closer to those of the Democratic leaders 
than to those of the Republican leaders. AI- 
though conflicts in outlook also exist between 


Democratic leaders and followers, they are less 


frequent or severe. 

If we turn once again to the table of rank or- 
der differences, we see that the Democratic fol- 
lowers differ significantly from their leaders on 
twelve of the 23 issues, and that the average 
difference in the ratio scores of the two samples 
is .07. Democratic Ieaders-and Republican fol- 
lowers differ significantly on only eleven of the 
23 issues, with an average difference between 


% Gabriel Almond, The Appeals of Communism 
(Princeton, 1954), pp. 5-6, and ch. 3. 


TABLE II. RANK ORDER OF DIFFERENCES IN THB SUPPORT-RATIO 
SCORHS OF PARTY LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS* ` 


. DHE Diff. Diff. Diff. 
Democratio m. Republican between Democratic re. Republican between ` Democratic’ Leaders between ` Republican leaders § between 
Leaders ratio Followers ratio n, Followers ratio ve. Followers ratio 
Tssnes Tense Issues Imorts 
1. Natural Resouross -+.30 Farm +.14 Immigration - +.25 Fed. Ald to Bdu. ~, 89: 
2. Farm Supporta -4.388 Govt. Reg. of Business +.12 Anti-Monopoly +.15 Taxes-Large Income — , 82 
3. Fed. Ald. to Edu. -4.37 Taxes-Largé Income +.10 Taxes-Large Incame —.15 TaxeeCorp. . ~ 38 
4, Taxes-Corp. = 4.33 Minimum. Wages +.00 Taxes-Businens —.13  Tuxes-Business — 27 
5. Reg.-Business -+.83  Taxes-Business +.09 Reg. Pub. Util. +.1%3 Natural Resources — 25 
6. Taxes-Large Inc, -+-.98 Reg. Pub. Util +.07 Tariffs —.11 Pub. Housing ~~ , 23 
7. Pab. Housing +-, 27 A -H.07 Restrict. Credit —.09 Reg. Business ~ 32 
8. Reg. Pub. Util. -+-,.26 Bodal Security -+4.07 Natural Resources +.09 Bocal Security 29 
0. Social Security +-.88 Fed Aid to Edu. +.08 Fed. Aid to Edu. —.08 Farm Supporta . — ,92 
10, Taxes-Businocm -+-.22 Reg. Trade Unions —.05 Foreign Aid - +.08 Minimum Wages ~~ .18 
11, Minimum Wages +-.91 Natural Resources +.05 Reliance on U.N +.07 Reg. Trade Unions -4.17 
18. Reliance on U.N -+.21. Pubis Housing +-.05 Minimum Wages —.06 Immigration +.13 
18. Anti-monopely +-.20  Taxes-fmall Income —.04 Social Security —.05 Reliance on U.N. 13 
14, Atomic Energy Control  -+.18 American Participation, ~ Beg. Trade Unione +.08 Enforce Integration = —.12 
i NATO +.04 3 
15. Reg. ‘Trade Unions .18 Atondo Energy Control -+.04 Atomic Enargy Control -+.04 Taxes-Middle Incomes 11 
16, American Participation, Immigration . —.03 Farm Supports +.023 - Atomic Energy Contrel —.10 
NATO +-.13 : - ` 
17. Roforce Integration -- -}-.12 Defense Spending ` +.02 Reg, Busines -.03 American Participation, 
nee f 5 NATO —.10 
18. Tariffa ~.11  Taxee-Middle Income —.02 Enforce Integration +.01 Reg. Publle Utilities 07 
19. Foreign Aid -4.10 Reliance on U.N +.02 Taxes-Middle Income ~—.01 ‘Anti-Monopoly ~~ 04 
20. Increase Immigration +.10 Tariffs —.01 Texes-Carporation —,01 Foreign Ald —~ 08 
21. Taxes-Smail Incoms —~.08 Enforce Integration —.01 Taxes-Small Income —.01 Tuxes-Small Income -+-.08 
22, Taxes-Middle Income +-.08 Restriction Credit +.01 American Participation, Restriction Oredit -01 
F NATO —.01 
23. Restriction Credit —.07 Foreign Ald —.01 Pubis Housing 00` Tariffs — Ol 
H. Defenses Spending -4.08 AnU-Monopody 00 Defense Spending ~ Defense Spending +. 





N's. Democratic Leaders: 1,788; Republican Leadera: 1,282; Democratic Followers: 821; Republican Followers: 623. 
* The plus sign means that the first group listed in the heading 1s mare favorable to the issue named than the seoond group; the situs dite means 


that the second group ts the more favorable. 


** Leaders and Follower cannot be compared on defense spending, for reasons given in footacte to Table I-E, 
+ Biss of difference required for differences to be significant at .01 level: Democratic Leaders re, Republican—,048; er ane ae 
Hean Followers—.068; Democratic Leaders r. Democratic Followers--084; Republican Leaders w. Republican Followers—.(63. 
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them of only .08. Notice, by contrast, that Re- 
publican leaders and followers diverge signifi- 
cantly on 18 of the 23 issues, and show an aver- 
age difference of .16. To complete the compari- 
son, the Republican leaders and Democratic 
followers were in disagreement on 19 of the 23 
issues, their average difference being .20. As 
these comparisons make plain, there is substan- 
tial consensus on national issues between Dem- 
ocratic leaders and Democratic and Republican 
followers, while the Republican leaders are sep- 
arated not only from the Democrats but from 
their own rank and file members as well. 

Examination of the Democratic scores shows 
the leaders to be slightly more “progressive” 
than their followers on most of the issues on 
which differences appear. The leaders are, for 
example, more favorable to public ownership of 
natural resources, to regulation of monopolies 
and public utilities, to a reduction of tariffs, and 
to a liberalized credit policy. They are more in- 
ternationalist on the foreign aid and United 
Nations issues and substantially more sympa- 
thetic to the maintenance and expansion of im- 
migration. The results showing the relative rad- 
icalism of the two samples are not unequivocal, 
however, for on several issues—federal aid to 
education, minimum wages, and taxes on busi- 
ness enterprise and large incomes—the follow- 
ers take the more radical view. Nor are the dif- 
ferences significant on such issues as atomic 
energy, slum clearance, segregation, farm price 
supports, government control of business and 
trade unions, and taxes on middle and small in- 
come groups. In general, the followers turn out 
more radical chiefly on a few of the bread and 
butter issues—a reflection, no doubt, of their 
lower socio-economic status. When we control 
for occupation, the differences between Demo- 
cratic leaders and followers on these issues 
largely disappear. 

Consideration of the scores of Republican 
jeaders and followers shows not only that they 
are widely separated in their outlooks but also 
that the leaders are uniformly more conserva- 
tive than their followers. Only on the immigra- 
tion issue is this trend reversed. The followers 
hold the more “radical” ideas on the two public 
ownership issues, on five of the six equalitarian 
and human welfare issues, on four of the seven 
regulation-of-the-economy issues, and on four 
of the five tax policy issues. They are also more 
willing to place greater reliance upon the U.N. 
and upon international military alliances. Ob- 
serve that the largest differences occur on those 
issues which have most sharply separated New 
Deal-Fair Deal spokesmen from the hard core 
of the Republican opposition—federal aid to 
education, redistribution of wealth through 
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taxes on business, corporations and the 
wealthy, public ownership of natural resources, 
public housing, regulation of business, social 
security, farm price supports, minimum wages, 
and trade union regulations. 

In short, whereas Republican leaders hold to 
the tenets of business ideology and remain 
faithful to the spirit and intellectual mood of 
leaders like Robert A. Taft, the rank and file 
Republican supporters have embraced, along ` 
with their Democratic brethren, the regulatory 
and social reform measures of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. This inference 
receives further support from the scores on our 
Party Ideology scale where, on a variety of at- 
titudes and values which characteristically dis- 
tinguish the leaders of the two parties, the Re- 
publican followers fall closer to the Democratic 
than to the Republican side of the continuum. 
Thus, in addition to being the preferred party 
of the more numerous classes, the Democrats 
also enjoy the advantages over their opponents 
of holding views that are more widely shared 
throughout the country. 

Assuming the findings are valid, we were ob- 
viously wrong to expect that party differen- 
tiation among followers would depend heavily 
upon ideological considerations.“ Evidently, 
party attachment is so much a function of other 
factors (e.g. class and primary group member- 
ships, religious affiliation, place of residence, 
mass media, etc.) that many voters can main- 
tain their party loyalties comfortably even 
while holding views that contradict the beliefs 
of their own leaders. 

Still, we are not entitled to conclude that is- 
sue outlook has no effect on the party affiliation 
of ordinary members. It is conceivable, for ex- 
ample, that the Republican party has come to 
be the minority party partly because the opin- 
ions of its spokesmen are uncongenial to a ma- 
jority of the voters. We have no way of know- 
ing from our data—collected at only a single 
point in time—how many “normally” Republi- 
can voters, if any, have defected to the Demo- 
crata or fled into independency because they 
disapprove of Republican beliefs. At the present 
stage of the analysis, we have no grounds for 
going beyond the proposition that political afl- 
iation without conformity on issues is possible 
on a wide scale. In future analyses we shall at- 
tempt to learn more about the nature of the 
relationship between belief and party affiliation 


% See the discussion bearing on this conclusion 
in Campbell et al., op. cit., chs. 8 and 9. Also, 
Avery Leiserson, Parties and Polttics, An Insti- 
tutional and Behavioral Approach (New York, 
1958), pp. 162-166. 
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by stratifying voters according to the fre- 
quency with which they conform to the beliefs 
of their party leaders. We hope, in this way, to 
discover whether those who conform least are 
also less firm in their party loyalties. 


VIIL. THE HOMOGENEITY OF SUPPORT 
FOR LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 


So far we have only considered conflict and 
agreement between groups. We should now turn 
to the question of consensus within groups. To 
. what extent is each of our samples united on 
fundamental issues? 

In order to assess homogeneity of opinion 
within party groups, standard deviation scores 
were computed on each issue for each of the 
four samples. The higher the standard devia- 
tion, of course, the greater the disagreement. 


' The range of possible sigma scores is from 0. 


(signifying that every member of the sample 
has selected the same response) to .500 (signify- 
ing that all responses are equally divided be- 
tween the “increase” and ‘‘decrease’’ alterna- 
tives). If we assume that the three alternative 
responses had been randomly (and therefore 
equally) selected, the standard deviations for 
the four samples would fall by chance alone 
around .410. Scores at or above this level may be 
` taken-to denote extreme dispersion among the 
members of a sample while scores in the neigh- 


. borhood of .800 or below suggest that unanim- 


ity within the sample is fairly high. By these 
somewhat arbitrary criteria we can observe im- 
mediately (Table IV) that consensus within 
groups is greater on most issues than we would 
expect by chance alone, but that it is extremely 
high in only a few instances. Although the Re- 
publican leaders appear on the average to be 
the most united and the Democratic leaders the 
least united of the four groups, the difference 
between their homogeneity scores (.340 vs. 
.310) is too small to be taken as conclusive. The 
grounds are somewhat better for rejecting the 
belief that leaders are more homogeneous in 
their outlooks than their followers, since the 
hypothesis holds only for one party and not for 
the other. 

While generalizations about the relative uni- 
ty of the four samples seem risky, we can speak 
more confidently about the rank order of agree- 
ment within samples. In Table IV we have 
ranked the issues according to the degree of 
consensus exhibited toward them by the mem- 
bers of each of the four party groups. There we 
see that the leaders of the Republican party are 
most united on the issues that stem from its 
connections with business—government regu- 
lation of business, taxes (especially on busi- 
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ness), regulation of trade unions, and-minimum 
wages. The Democratic leaders are most united 
on those issues which bear upon the support the 


party receives from the lower and middle in- 


come groups—taxes on small and middle in- 
comes, anti-monopoly, slum clearance, social 
security, and minimum wages. The Republican 
leaders divide most severely on federal aid to 
education, slum clearance, U.N. support, segre- 
gation, and public control of atomic energy and 
natural resources; the Democratic leaders are 
most divided on farm prices, segregation, credit 
restrictions, immigration, and the natural re- 
sources issue. Among the followers the patterns 
of unity and division are very similar, as at- 
tested by the high correlation of .88 between 
the rank orders of their homogeneity scores. 
Both Republican and Democratic followers ex- 
hibit great cohesion, for example, on taxes on 
small and middle incomes, social security, slum 
clearance, and minimum wages. Both divide 
rather sharply on segregation, farm price sup- 
ports, defense spending, U.N. support, and 
taxes on large incomes. The two sets of follow- 
ers, in short, are alike not only in their opinions 
on issues but in the degree of unanimity they 
exhibit toward them. 

Inspection of the homogeneity data furnishes 
additional evidence on the between-group com- 
parisons made earlier. Whereas Democratic 
and Republican followers divide on issues in ap- 
proximately the same way, the two sets of lead- 
ers differ from each other in this respect also 
(the correlation between their rank orders on 
homogeneity is only .28). Democratic leaders 
and followers tend to unite or divide on the 
same issues for the most part (r equals .77), but 
Republican leaders and followers are not paral- 
lel in this respect either (r equals .30). The pat- 
tern of homogeneity and dispersion among Re- 
publican followers is, in fact, much closer to 
that of the Democratic leaders (r equals .75). 

In computing scores for homogeneity we 
were in part concerned to test the belief that 
political parties develop greatest internal soli- 
darity on those questions which most separate 
them from their opponents. According to t is 
hypothesis, external controversy has the effect 
of uniting the members further by confronting 
them with a common danger. Whether or not 
this hypothesis would be borne out in a study of 
small, sectarian parties we cannot say, but it re- 
ceives no support from the present study of the 
American mass parties. Comparisons of the 
rank order data in Tables III and IV show that 
there is no consistent connection between inter- 
party conflict and intra-party cohesion. The 
correlations between the rank orders of differ- 
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TABLE IV. CONSENSUS WITHIN PARTY GROUPS: RANE.ORDER OF 
HOMOGENBHITY OF SUPPORT ON TWENTY-FOUR ISSUES 








Democratic Republican Democratic Republican 
Average Leaders Leaders Followers Followers 
Rank Issue 
Order* Rank gi Rank Si Rank Si Rank Si 
Order “STA Order VEP? Order VEP? Order “84 

1 Taxon Small Incomes 1 .220 6 .270 i .224 1  .250 

2 Taxon Middle Incomes 3 .276 4 248 6 .202 2 .278 

3 Social Security Benefits 5 .282 8 .296 2 ,266 3 =. 286 

4 Minimum Wages 6 .292 5 =. 288 4,276 4 204 
5 Enforcement of Anti-Monop- 

oly 2 .246 13 .321 8 .324 7 314 

6 Regulation of Public Utilities 8 .807 10  .300 10  .336 5.5 .310 

7 Slum Clearance 4 .276 23  .386 3 .274 5.5 .310 

8 Regulation of Trade Unions 12 .856 3  .240 9 3,881 15  .345 
9 Government Regulation of 

Business 17  .376 1 .192 20 363 8&8 .315 

10 Tax on Business 9  .338 2 .236 19 362 16  .348 

11 Level of Tariffs 10  .350 16  .8344 11 338 9 .316 
12 Public Control of Atomica En- 

ergy 7  .302 20 .382 7  .312 13  .340 

13 Federal Aid to Education 13  .360 24 .304 5 .283 11 .322 

14 Foreign Aid 19 = .383 12  .817 12.5 .340 12 ~=.840 

15 Tax on Large Incomes 11 .356 9 .298 17 358 22 # .379 
16 American Participation in 

Military Alliances, NATO 14 ~~ .370 18 .351 14 350 14  .344 

17 Immigration into U.S. 21 .899 17  .845 12.5 .840 10 .318 

18 Corporate Income Tax 16 .375 7 284 21 371 17 ~— . 861 

19 Restrictions on Credit 22 =. 400 14.824 16 §=.358 18 .362 

20 Defense Spending 15  .371 15  .834 22 .380 21  .366 
21 Public Ownership of Natural 

Resources 20  .398 19 =. 3854 15 352 19 =. .882 

22 Reliance on U.N. 18 .380 22 „3M 18 359 20  .3865 

23 Level of Farm Supports 24 .42] 11  .306 23 414 23  .307 

24 Enforce Integration 23 .416 21  .382 24 418 24 .399 


* The range of sigma scores is from .192 to .421, out of a possible range of .000 (most united) to 
.500 (least united). Hence, the lower the rank order the greater the unity on the issue named. 


ence and the rank orders of homogeneity are in 
every case insignificant.* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUBIONS 


The research described in this paper—an out- 
growth of a nationwide inquiry into the nature 
and sources of political affiliation, activity, and 
belief—was principally designed to test a num- 


* For an interesting set of comparative data on 
the relation of internal party cohesion to isaue 
outlook, see Morris Davis and Sidney Verba, 
“Party Affiliation and International Opinions in 
Britain and France, 1947-1956,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Winter 1960-61 (forthcoming). 


ber of hypotheses about the relation of ideology 
to party membership. Responses from large 
samples of Democratic and Republican leaders 
and followers were compared on twenty-four 
key issues and on a number of attitude ques- 
tions and scales. Statistical operations were car- 
ried out to assess conflict and consensus among 
party groups and to estimate the size and signif- 
icance of differences. From the data yielded by 
this inquiry, the following inferences seem most 
warranted : 

1. Although it has received wide currency, 
especially among Europeans, the belief that the 
two American parties are identical in principle 
and doctrine has little foundation in fact. Ex- 
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amination of the opinions of Democratic and 
Republican leaders shows them to be distinct 
communities of ` co-believers who diverge 
sharply on many important issues. Their disa- 
greements, furthermore, conform to an image 
familiar to many observers and are generally 
consistent with differences turned up by studies 
of Congressional roll calls. The unpopularity of 
many of the positions held by Republican lead- 
ers suggests also that the parties submit to the 
demands of their constituents less slavishly 
than is commonly supposed. 

2. Republican and Democratic leaders stand 
furthest apart on the issues that grow out of 
their group identification and support—out of 
the managerial, proprietary, and high-status 
connections of the one, and the labor, minority, 
low-status, and intellectual connections. of the 
other. The opinions of each party élite are 
linked less by chance than by membership in a 
common ideological domain. Democratic lead- 
ers typically display the stronger urge to ele- 
vate the lowborn, the uneducated, the deprived 
minorities, and the poor in general; they are 
also more disposed to employ the nation’s col- 
lective power to advance humanitarian and so- 
cial welfare goals (¢.g., social security, immigra- 
tion, racial integration, a higher minimum 
wage, and public education). They are more 
critical of wealth and big business and more ea- 
ger to bring them under regulation. Theirs is the 
greater faith in the wisdom of using legislation 


for redistributing the national product and for - 


furnishing social services on a wide scale. Of the 
two groups of leaders, the Democrats are the 
more “progressively” oriented toward social 
reform and experimentation. The Republican 
leaders, while not uniformly differentiated from 
their opponents, subscribe in greater measure 
to the symbols and practices of individualism, 
latssez-faire, and national independence. They 
prefer to overcome humanity’s misfortunes by 
relying upon personal effort, private incentives, 
frugality, hard work, responsibility, self-denial 
(for both men and government), and the 
strengthening rather than the diminution of the 
economic and status distinctions that are the 
“natural” rewards of the differences in human 
character and fortunes. Were it not for the 
hackneyed nature of the designation and the 
danger of forcing traits into a mold they fit only 
imperfectly, we might be tempted to describe 
the Republicans as the chief upholders of what 
Max Weber has called the ‘Protestant 
Ethic.””*? Not that the Democrats are insensible 
to the “virtues” of the Protestant-capitalistic 


37 Max Weber, Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism (London, 1948), ch. V. 
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ethos, but they embrace them less firmly or uni- 
formly. The differences between the two élites 
have probably been intensified by the rise of the 
New Deal and by the shift of former radicals 
into the Democratic party following the decline 
of socialist and other left-wing movements dur- 
ing and after the war. 

3. Whereas the leaders of the two parties di- 
verge strongly, their followers differ only mod- 
erately in their attitudes toward issues. The 
hypothesis that party beliefs unite adherents 
and bring them into the party ranks may hold 
for the more active members of a mass party 
but not for its rank and file supporters. Repub- 
lican followers, in fact, disagree far more with 
their own leaders.than with the leaders of the 
Democratic party. Little support was found for 
the belief that deep cleavages exist among the 
electorate but are ignored by the leaders. One 
might, indeed more accurately assert the con- 
trary, to wit: that the natural cleavages be- 
tween the leaders are largely ignored by the 
voters. However, we cannot presently conclude 
that ideology exerts no influence over the hab- 
its of party support, for the followers do differ 
significantly and in the predicted directions on 
some issues. Furthermore, we do not know how 
many followers may previously have been led 
by doctrinal considerations to shift their party 
allegiances. 

4, Except for their desire to ingratiate them- 
selves with as many voters as possible, the lead- 
ers of the two parties have more reason than 
their followers to hold sharply opposing views 
on the important political questions of the day. 
Compared with the great mass of supporters, 
they are articulate, informed, highly partisan, 
and involved; they comprise a smaller and more 
tightly knit group which is closer to the well- 
springs of party opinion, more accessible for in- 
doctrination, more easily rewarded or punished 
for conformity or deviation, and far more af- 
fected, politically and psychologically, by en- 
gagement in the party struggle for office. If the 
leaders of the two parties are not always candid 
about their disagreements, the reason may well 
be that they sense the great measure of consen- 
sus to be found among the electorate. 

5. Finding that party leaders hold contrary 
beliefs does not prove that they act upon those 
beliefs or that the two parties are, in practice, 
governed by different outlooks. In a subsequent 
paper we shall consider these questions more 
directly by comparing platform and other offi- 
cial party pronouncements with the private 
opinions revealed in this study. Until further 
inquiries are conducted, however, it seems resa- - 
sonable to assume that the views held privately 
by party leaders can never be entirely sup- 
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pressed but are bound to crop out in hundreds 
of large and small ways—in campaign speeches, 
discussions at party meetings, private commu- 
nications to friends and sympathizers, state- 
ments to the press by party officials and candi- 
dates, legislative debates, and public discus- 
sions on innumerable national, state, and local 
questions. If, in other words, the opinions of 
party leaders are as we have described them, 
there is every chance that they are expressed 
and acted upon to some extent. Whether this 
makes our parties “ideological” depends, of 
course, on how narrowly we define that term. 
Some may prefer to reserve that designation 
for parties that are more obviously preoccupied 
with doctrine, more intent upon the achieve- 
ment of a systematic political program, and 
more willing to enforce a common set of beliefs 
upon their members and spokesmen. 

6. The parties are internally united on some 
issues, divided on others. In general, Republi- 
can leaders achieve greatest homogeneity on 
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issues that grow out of their party’s identi- 
fication with business, Democratic leaders on 
issues that reflect their connection with liberal 
and lower-income groups. We find no support 
for the hypothesis that the parties achieve 
greatest internal consensus on the issues which 
principally divide them from their opponents. 

In a sequel to this paper we shall offer data 
on the demographic correlates of issue support, 
which show that most of the differences pre- 
sented here exist independently of factors like 
education, occupation, age, religion, and sec- 
tionalism. Controlling for these influences fur- 
nishes much additional information and many 
new insights but does not upset our present 
conclusions in any important respect. Thus, the 
parties must be considered not merely as 
spokesmen for other interest groups but as ref- 
erence groups in their own right, helping to 
formulate, to sustain, and to speak for a recog- 
nizable point of view. 


Pi 


HOBBES’S CONFUSING “CLARITY”—THE CASE OF “LIBERTY” 


J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


The Leviathan has been described as “‘origi- 
nal, persuasive, solid, coherent.”! General com- 
mentaries on Hobbes usually single out his logic 
for special praise; more detailed critiques gen- 
erally unearth a mass of confusions and incon- 
sistencies.? Confusions and inconsistencies there 
certainly are; more, I believe, than one would 
expect to find in the work of a man of such un- 
deniable logical powers. Speculation upon the 
psychological explanation of this fact is in- 
triguing, but no part of the purpose of the pres- 
ent article.’ It ts part of my purpose, however, 


' to contend that Hobbes’s passion for clarity 





and certainty may have played a part in lead- 
ing him to adopt perverse definitions, to which 
even he did not consistently adhere and which 
constituted a major source of confusion.’ Con- 


1John Plamenatz, ‘‘Hobbes’s ‘Leviathan’,’’ 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Vol. 64, April 
19, 1951. 

* Note Plamenatz’s own conclusion, in “Mr. 
Warrender’s Hobbes,” Political Studies, Vol. 5 
(Oct. 1957), pp. 205-308, at 307, that Hobbes ‘is 
much more ambiguous and illogical than at first 
reading he appears to be.” It may be remarked at 


this point that there is a degree of parallelism be- ` 


tween certain of Howard Warrender’s arguments 
concerning Hobbes’s theory of obligation and my 
arguments concerning his use of the concept of 
liberty. See his The Political Philosophy of Hobbes 
—His Theory of ton ord: Clarendon 
57). However, I am not concerned to 

sides in the controversy over Warrender’s 
thesis and my argument does not depend upon it. 
Both Warrender and his critics (see below, note 
38) admit that Hobbes saya things that are in- 
consistent with their interpretations of his mean- 
ing. I would be inclined to argue that he’‘is so in- 
consistent that it is impossible to construct a 
single, coherent argument and defend the propo- 


.. sition that it represents the real Hobbes. 


3 >In his very enlightening book, Hobbes (Pen- 
eters declares that 


’ a was the possibility of attaining certainty 


which so attracted Hobbes whose deep-seated 
feeling of insecurity was aggravated by the ob- 
jective facta of the political situation.” (p. 49) 

t The only way to know,” said Hobbes, “is by 


j definition.” Sir William Molesworth (ed.), The 


English Works of Thomas Hobbes (London: John 


- Bohn, 1841), Vol. II, p. 305 (henceforth to be 


cited E.W., II, 305). The importance of definition 


versely, I disagree with those who say his ana- 
lytical system is sound and only his empirical 
assumptions about human nature are open to 
serious criticism.® 

More specifically, one may profitably in- 
quire whether there is some central concept 
that serves as a focal point for many of these 
difficulties. For example, it is often suggested, 
with merit, that Hobbes’s perversion, or inver- 
sion, of the traditional meaning of “jus natu- 
rale” plays such a role. Without makin any 
exclusive claim or denying the insights that 
may be gained by concentrating attention upon 
other focal points, my hypothesis is that under- 
standing of Hobbes may be deepened by an 
examination of his use of the word “liberty.” I 
shall deal first with his definitions of the term, 
and then in turn with his applications of it to 
natural right and natural law, to sovereignty 
by acquisition, and finally to the social contract. 
I shall argue that his method, as illustrated by 
his definitions, leads him occasionally into con- 
fusion or inconsistency, and more frequently 
tends to confuse the reader and so to enable 
Hobbes to make an unsound conclusion appear 


.sound, by means of specious reasoning. In par- 


ticular, I shall contend that Hobbes’s treat- 
ment of liberty (1) leads him into self-contra- 
diction regarding the extent of natura] liberty, 
(2) enables him to argue persuasively but spe- 
ciously in support of the obligation to obey a 
sovereign who has attained his position by 
violence, and (3) prevents him from developing 
an acceptable theory of political obligation. 


I. THE DEFINITION OF LIBERTY 


Hobbes uses different definitions of liberty 
for different circumstances. Particularly, he 
finds it useful to adopt one definition of liberty 
for the state of nature and another for civil 


is not to be gainsaid; but Hobbes’s eagerness for 
certain knowledge in areas where something less 
than this is all that can be expected led him 
astray. 

‘For instance, J. M Gough writes, “Hobbes’s 
political theory is explained by his general theory 
of human.nature....” The Social Contract (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 7), p. 10b. es 
sought to develop a theory of political obligation, 
and in doing so he relied on much more that is 
open to challenge than hia theory of human na- 
ture, 
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society. Of course, this in itself involves no in- 
consistency. (Indeed, I believe it can be shown 
that the two definitions can be reduced, au fond, 
to the same.) My point is rather that both the 
fact of having two definitions and the particu- 
lar definitions he chooses contribute to the con- 
fusion of Hobbes or his readers or both. 

In Chapter 14 of Leviathan, Hobbes defines 
liberty as “the absence of external impedi- 
ments,” or, as he states it in Chapter 21, the 
absence of hitidrance to doing whatever man 
has the will, wit, and ability to do.’ This defini- 
tion appears to fall within what has become 
and, according to Hobbes, was already the 
“generally received” meaning of the word, in 
England.” Closer examination reveals, how- 
ever, that Hobbes pushes his analysis to conclu- 
sions not generally accepted by those who con- 
cur in the “generally received” definition. In 
defining liberty as ‘‘the absence of . . . external 
impediments of motion,” he insists on the 
qualification “external.” Thus liberty is con- 
sistent with fear. A man robbed at gunpoint 
would be free, according to Hobbes’s doctrine. 
Not the robber (external), but the fear (in- 
ternal) constitutes the impediment. If the vic- 
tim hands over his wallet he-is acting volun- 
tarily; and, for Hobbes, a voluntary action and 
a free action are one‘and the same. A man who 
makes a contract in the state of nature is not 
relieved of obligation by the fact that his action 
may have been the result of coercion, for he 
acted freely.® 


‘ Leviathon, edited with an Introduction by 
Michael Oakeshott (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1948), pp. 84 and 136-137. (This edition will 
hencetor e ci .’) The second formula- 
tion comes from the chapter on “the liberty of 
subjects,” but it appears in that portion of the 
chapter in which Hobbes is still discussing liberty 
in general. He writes: “Liberty, or freedom, sig- 
nifieth, properly, the absence of opposition; by 
opposition, I mean external impediments of mo- 
tion. ...” (Lev., 136). And again: “according to 
this proper, and generally received meaning of the 
word, a FREEMAN, is he, that in those things, which 
by his strength and wit he ts able to do, 18 not 
hindered to do what he has a will to.” Lev., 137. 

7 Mortimer J. Adler has recently pointed out 
that the prevalence of this concept of freedom in 
England is in sharp contrast to Continental 
European ideas. See his “Freedom: a Study of the 
Development of the Concept in the English an 
American Traditions of Philosophy,” The Revt 
of Metaphysics, Vol. 11 (1958), 380-410, at 395. 

3 Lev., 136. i 

* “Covenants entered into by fear, in the con- 
dition of mere nature are obligatory.” Lev., 91. 
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Why did Hobbes take this curious position? 
It seems unlikely that in his day any more than 
in ours a man who, for fear of losing his life, 
allowed a robber to take his money would be 
generally considered to be free—as free, that is, 
as the man who was faced with no such hard 
choice. Perhaps the first explanation that sug- 
gests itself is that Hobbes needed to define 
liberty in this fashion in order to be able later 
to say that men who covenant to obey a usurp- 
ing tyrant are bound by their promises. A 
better explanation might be that Hobbes, who 
valued security far more than liberty, wished to 
define the latter in such a way that it would be 
at once widespread and of little importance. 
What may be an even more fundamental ex- 
planation is to be found in connection with his 
theory of determinism. All actions are caused, 
necessitated, he maintained. To speak of ac- 
tions that are “freely willed” or “freely chosen” 
accordingly makes no sense to Hobbes. Free- 
dom must be compatible with necessity. The 
only useful basis for distinguishing free acts 
from unfree acts, or certainly the most funda- 
mental basis, we can imagine Hobbes saying, is 
to draw the line between voluntary and in- 
voluntary acts; that is, between those where 
the line of causation moves through the mind 
and those where it does not. Something either 
checks me from doing what I will or it does not. 
If it does, I am not free; otherwise I am. In 
other words, wishing to deny that ‘caused’ acts, 
as such, are unfree, he seized upon will as the 
test. All voluntary acts (or forbearances), the 
product of will, are free.!° 


According to normal usage such covenants are 
coerced, creating no obligation, and leaving us 
free to disregard them. According to Hobbes, such 
covenants (in a state of nature) are freely made, 
they are obligatory, and hence they limit our 
liberty. 

At one point Hobbes flatly contradicts his gen- 
eral contention that liberty is consistent with 
fear—interestingly enough, in his discussion of 
the obligation to obey God. He speaks of this ob- 
ligation as a limitation upon liberty and saya it 
comes from “hope or fear, according to which the 
weaker, despairing of his own power to resist, 
cannot but yield to the stronger.” E.W., II, 209. 

10 Lev., 1387-138. Hobbes could not accept 2 
doctrine of “internal” restraints. Restraints upon 
what? he would ask. Upon will, presumably. But 
will, he held, is merely ‘‘the last appetite in de- 
liberating” (Lev., 38); it is not a ‘faculty.” If 
any “internal’’ source controls behavior, it does 
not limit or restrain the will, it ts the will. 

It is worth noting in passing an instance of the 
difficulty Hobbes had in holding to his own defi- 
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Closely related to the last point, and perhaps 
most fundamental of all, is the fact that 
Hobbes’s chosen definition was one admitting 
of easy and clear application. Liberty thus de- 
fined was sharply delimited and was not a 
matter of degree. Such definitions were essen- 
tial for his mode of reasoning. His method was 
logical and deductive, not empirical. Empirical 
science deals constantly with matters of degree; 
but classical logic and its deductive reasoning 
seek to avoid measurement. Two statements 
are either mutually contradictory or they are 
not, as two lines are either parallel or not paral- 
lel; and so, according to Hobbes, an act is either 
free or it is unfree—there are no half-way 
houses. 

What has been said thus far relates to natural 
liberty, “which only,” says Hobbes, ‘‘is properly 
called liberty.” Hobbes goes on, however, to 
speak of “the liberty of subjects.” In this con- 


_ text he recognizes that civil laws, while not 


really “external impediments” as previously 
discussed, are “artificial chains,” ‘made to 
hold, by the danger, though not by the difi- 
culty of breaking them,’ Liberty for subjects, 
accordingly, consists in those things not for- 
bidden by law, that is by the law of the state. 
Why should Hobbes, in the context of the 
state, modify the definition of liberty as the ab- 
sence of external impediments and admit the 
impediment of fear, which he had go recently 
ruled out? Apparently he makes exception only 
for the fear of the sovereign. (Obviously he does 
not wish to say that men are generally free to 
disobey the laws!) But if a man is free when his 
action is prompted by fear of a highwayman, 
why should not the same be true when a police- 
man provides the motive? An answer to these 
puzzling questions begins to take shape if we 
examine the continuation of his argument. 
After dismissing certain misconceptions that 
need not concern us here, Hobbes proceeds to 
discuss what he calls “the particulars of the 
true liberty of the subject.”’ Under this head he 
speaks of those things in which the subject may 
defy the sovereign’s commands ‘without in- 
justice.” What are they? They are the rights 
that cannot by covenant be transferred. And 


nition. Deliberation, he says, is so called (appar- 
ently assuming a false etymology) “because it is 
putting an end to the kberty we had of doing, or 
omitting, according to our own appetite or 
aversion.” Ibid., 37. Here he appears to have for- 
gotten about “external impediments.” 

u bid., 138. l 

2 Ibid. 

13 Ibid., 141. 
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he speaks of these rights as “liberty.” He had 
said, just before, that the liberty of the subject 
consisted “only in those things, which in regu- 
lating their actions, the sovereign hath praeter- 
mitted.’ But now he speaks of those instances 
in which subjects enjoy the liberty to defy and 
resist the laws! To resolve this paradox, Hobbes 
is forced to argue that natural liberty, which is 
unhindered by law, ts retained, in part, even in 
cwtl society. He does this by arguing that man 
is psychologically incapable of giving up the 
liberty (right) of defending himself.¥ 

For a better understanding of Hobbes’s rea- 
soning here, we must go back. and examine his 
words more carefully. Let us have the whole 
paragraph in question before us: 


But as men, for the attaining of peace, and con- 
servation of themselves thereby, have made an 
artificial man, which we call a commonwealth; so 
also they have made artificial chains, called civil 
laws, which they themselves, by mutual cove- 
nants, have fastened at one end, to the lips of that 
man, or assembly, to whom they have given the 
sovereign power; and at the other end to their 
own ears. These bonds, in their own nature but 
weak, may nevertheless be made to hold, by the 
danger, though not by the difficulty of breaking 
them.'s 


Why the reference to “mutual covenants”? It 
would appear that they, as well as the fear of 
the sovereign power, must be thought to add 
something to the binding power of the artificial 
chains. (Hobbes’s words in the last sentence, 
“these bonds in their own nature weak,” must 
be taken, despite the syntax, to refer to cove- 
nants rather than to laws; for the laws, as such, 
apart from covenant and “danger,” would be 
completely powerless.) Moreover, Hobbes per- 
sistently thinks of the covenant as having force 
(binding quality) of its own. In the succeeding 
paragraph he declared that the sovereign can 
never do injustice to the subject “‘because every 
subject [by the compact] is author of every act 
the sovereign doth.’’ Also, two pages later, 
Hobbes speaks of “what liberty we deny our- 
selves” by acknowledging the acts of the 
sovereign as our own. But how can we, in 
Hobbes’s terms, deny ourselves liberty, either 


u Ibid, 139. This is consistent with his reason- 
ing that liberty is freedom from chains and that 


the commands of the sovereign (civil laws) are _ 


“artificial chains” and, as such, limit the liberty 
iof the subject just as actual chains limit the 
liberty of the natural man. 

18 Lev., 91-92. 

1¢ Ibid., 138. 

17 Tbid., 139. 
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natural or artificial? The answer appears in the 
next sentence, which reads “.... in the act of 
our submtssion, consisteth both our obligation, 
and our liberty; which must, therefore, be in- 
ferred by arguments taken from thence; there 
being no obligation on any man, which ariseth 
not from some act of his own; for all men 
equally, are by nature free.’’!8 In the following 
sentence, too, “liberty” and “obligation” are 
placed in opposition to each other. It seems 
clear from these examples that Hobbes, without 
explicitly saying so, has introduced a new and 
significant item into his definition of liberty. 
The liberty of a subject is now, partly by im- 
plication, defined as that area in which a man 
is not prevented from doing what he has the 
will, wit, and ability to do, by external impedi- 
ments, by civil laws, or by obligations. 

Other passages confirm this interpretation. 
A page later, when he is considering the obliga- 
tion of a subject to perform “any dangerous or 
dishonorable office,” Hobbes concludes that, if 
refusal frustrates the end for which sovereignty 
is ordained, “then there is no liberty to refuse; 
otherwise there is.’’* Clearly the difference be- 
tween the two situations is neither one of ex- 
ternal impediment nor of civil law; it is a 
matter of obligation—an obligation arising in 
this case from the covenant. This argument 
reinforces the suggestion that perhaps, in 
Hobbes’s original discussion of civil laws: as 
limiting liberty, the reference to ‘mutual 
covenants” was not without significance.*¢ 

To recapitulate: Hobbes’s principle now ap- 
pears to be that-the only limits on man’s free- 
dom, besides physical ones, are obligations.*! 


18 Ibid., 141; and see ibid., 84. 

1° Toid., 142. : 

10 Above, p. 430. It may be argued that, for 
Hobbes, all obligations are lawa, either civil laws 
or laws of God, and that therefore the liberty of 
the subject is simply absence of law or, better, 
what is not prohibited by law. I agree that 
Hobbes assimilates civil laws and other obliga- 
tions, as they affect liberty. The point is, however, 
that he does so, in the present context, by refer- 
ring to their common origin in consent. 

1 Since Hobbes is discussing whether there is 
an obligation to obey the law, he clearly does not 
refer to legal obligations. Whether what he refers 
to corresponds to the usual understanding of 
“moral obligations” is open to question and need 
not be decided here. Warrender would answer the 
question affirmatively, with qualifications (op. 
cit., p. 10). Oakeshott believes he finds in Hobbes, 
besides “physical obligation,” “rational obliga- 
tion,” Amoral obligation,” and “political obliga- 
tion,” Lev., lixxi. 
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Civil laws limit freedom because they are 
authorized by the subject himself, because he 
has covenanted to obey them (rather than be- 
cause of the danger to the lawbreaker). More- 
over, all obligations, whether or not enacted as - 
civil law, limit freedom. This theory of 
Hobbes’s meaning not only seems to accord 
with what he says, but also has the virtue of 
greater simplicity. He now has one concept of 
liberty that applies under all conditions: 
liberty comprises the area in which a person is not 
prevented by OBLIGATIONS or external impedi- 
ments from doing whatever he has the will, wit, 
and ability to do.” 

One might add that since, according to 
Hobbes, all obligations are self-imposed, this 
element of the definition is not so much an addi- 
tion to the notion of “external impediments” as 
an elaboration of what is implied by the term 
“will” in the definition. One cannot be assumed 
to will something contrary to what he has 
bound himself to by an act of will. Although 
such a “real will” theory would do violence to 
Hobbes’s definition of the will as merely “the 
last appetite in deliberating,” it comes peril- 
ously close to being implied by the statement 
that “every subject is author of every act the 
sovereign doth,’™ and it may well explain his 
enlargement of his original definition of 
liberty. 


3 Whether Hobbes’s failure to mention obliga- 
tions along with “external impediments” as 
limitations on liberty in his discussion of liberty 
in the state of nature signifies that he believed 
there were no obligations in that state, or only 
that obligations in such a situation were so few 
and weak that they could be disregarded for all 
practical purposes is a question that need not 
concern us here. The first explanation accords 
with the conventional interpretation of Hobbes; 
the second with the view set forth by Warrender, 
op. cit. Hobbes’s statement, cited above, that 
men are subject to no obligations except those 
that arise from their own acts tends to support 
the conventional interpretation. Lev. 141. 

2 Ibid., 139. 

“ Tt will be noticed that the discussion above is 
based entirely upon the Leviathan. Hobbes 
scarcely mentions the subject of liberty in De 
Cive (except to use it as the title of the section 
dealing with the state of nature and natural 
rights) and does so only briefly in The Elements 
of Law. What he does say in the latter work is 
consistent with the treatment in Leviathan. 
Liberty of the subject in a commonwealth is 
nothing more than equality of opportunity for 
preferments, “for in all other senses, liberty is the 
state of him that is not subject.” #.W., IV, 158. 
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: + ` II. LIBERTY AND THE RIGHT OF NATURE `.. 


Among Hobbes’s applications of the concept 
of liberty perhaps the most significant relates 
to the jus naturale or Right of Nature. Con- 
` trary to the most common tradition, Hobbes 

insisted not only on sharply distinguishing the 
_ jus naturale from the lex naturalis but even on 
` opposing them to each other. He translates the 
terms “jus” and “ler” as “right” and “law” 
and declares that the former “consisteth in 
. liberty to do, or to forbear” while the latter 
“determineth and bindeth to one of them: so 
that law, and right, differ as much as obligation 
and liberty.”* Thus on one side we have “jus,” 
“right,” and “liberty,” and, opposed to them, 
“ler,” “law,” and “obligation.” The nearest 
Hobbes comes to trying to justify this usage is 
a passage in the Dialogue of the Common Law in 
which he defines lex as what the law commands 
or prohibits and jus as what the law permite, 
going on to say that “my right is a liberty left 
me by the law to do anything which the law for- 
bids me not, and to leave undone anything 
which the law commands me not.’ Here of 
course Hobbes is speaking of liberty within a 
regime of law. It is the underlying assumption 
of such a regime that what is not prohibited is 
permitted; that where there is no law there is 
no obligation, and rightful liberty prevails. But 
what of the state of nature? For the same rea- 
soning to hold, Hobbes would have to identify 
the Right of Nature with the area of “no obli- 
gation,” or “no law,” civil or natural. If he did 
so, the Right of Nature would appear to be 
liberty without limit, a conclusion that would 
accord with his statement in Leviathan that 
all our obligations proceed from some act of 
our own. However, he does not extend his re- 
marks about liberty and law to the state of 
nature in the Dialogue; and as will appear, it is 


25 Lev., 84. 

s E.W., VI, 30. Although it is true that the dis- 
tinction between jus and lex was generally dis- 
‘regarded or minimised, and Hobbes declares that 
Coke uses the terms interchangeably, it is inter- 
esting to note that Suarez, in one of the moat care- 
ful of seventeenth century treatments of the sub- 
ject, discusses two meanings of jus, one synony- 
mous with lez and the other opposed to it. The 
latter, he declares, is “a certain moral power 
which every man has, either over his own prop- 
erty or with respect to that which is due him.” 
Moreover, it is ‘natural’ when it is granted by 
or originates in nature.” “A Treatise on Laws and 
God the Lawgiver,” in James Brown Scott (ed.), 
Selections from Three Works of Francisco Suarez, 
S.J. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944), Vol. 2, 
pp..30-31. 
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| doubtful whether he was prepared to defend the 


full implications of such an extension. 

In Chapter 14 of Leviathan, however, Hobbes 
argues that the Right of Nature is “‘the liberty 
each man hath, to use his own power, as he will 
himself, for the preservation of his own nature; 
that is to say, of his own life; and consequently, 
of doing anything which, in his own judgment, 
and reason, he shall conceive to be the aptest 
means thereunto.’’*’ In the parallel passage in 
The Elements of Law, he declares that ‘‘that 
which is not against reason, men call right, or 
Jus, or blameless liberty of using our own natu- 
ral power and ability.’’** True, if liberty means 
absence of moral (assuming that “obligation” 
includes moral obligation) as well as physical 
impediment, the phrase “blameless liberty” is 
redundant. Nevertheless, the most sensible 
interpretation appears to be to assume that this 
was a deliberate redundancy for the sake of 
making the meaning doubly clear. The signifi- 
cant point is that he identifies right, or jus, not 
(as sometimes has been thought) with power or 
with liberty without limit but with the blame- 
less liberty of using power. Also, one of the 
major points of Chapter 14 of Leviathan is to 
prove that it is a law of nature that men be 
willing to “lay down,” or “transfer”? certain 
rights. If a right (liberty) is merely a power, an 
absence of chains (physical impediments), it is 
hard to see how this would be possible. Clearly 
it is not the power but the right (liberty) to 
exercise the power that can be renounced or 
transferred, and this by accepting an obliga- 
tion, an obligation to restrain the exercise of 
power.*® l 

It appears, then, that Hobbes admits, at 
least tacitly, the need to justify man’s use of his 
liberty. The question then arises why, in the 
state of nature, man is free (under no contrary 
obligation) “to use his own power, as he will 
himself, for the preservation of his own na- 


27 Lev., 84. This argument is paralleled in De 
Cive, E.W., II, 8-10 and in The Elements of Law, 
E.W., IV, 83. 

2 E.W., IV, 83. 
©. 3% Note also the sentence in De Cive reading 
“For although any man might say of every thing, 
this te mine, yet could he not enjoy it, by reason 
of his neighbor, who having equal right, and 
equal ‘power (italica added), would pretend the 
same thing to be his.” E.W., II, 11. Here Hobbes 
clearly does not consider “right” and “power” to 
be the same thing. Finally, one may refer again 
to the passage in which Hobbes upholds the ob- 
ligation to pay ransom in a state of nature, al- 
though clearly the erstwhile captive has the 
power to disregard his promise. Lev., 91. 
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ture.”’*° Hobbes’s reply, stated more clearly in 
The Elements of Law and in De Cwe than in 
Leviathan, is (1) that men of necessity seek their 
own good and seek to avoid all evil, of which 
death is the greatest, and (2) that, therefore, it 
cannot be against right reason (and “which is 
not contrary to right reason, that all men ac- 
count to be done justly”), for a man to use all 
his powers to defend himself. While in the 
state of nature, right cr liberty is almost with- 
out limit, since the nature of man is such that 
in the absence of a sovereign power almost any- 
thing might not unreasonably be judged neces- 
sary to protecting one’s life and limbs; yet it is 
not quite so (at least according to the De Cive 
argument). A man must be his own judge of 
what is necessary for his preservation, and from 
his judgment in the state of nature there can be 
no appeal, but “if any man pretend somewhat 
to tend necessarily to his own preservation, 
which yet he doth not confidently believe so, 
he may offend against the laws of nature.’ 
This proviso, which is not repeated in Lerta- 
than, appears to qualify the statement that 
“every man has a rigkt to every thing” (Lev., 
85) by the addition of the clause “insofar as he 
honestly judges it necessary for his preserva- 
tion.” 

Yet how much does the proviso mean? Why 
would a man take anything if he did not judge 
it necessary for his preservation? Presumably 
because he judged it in some other way profit- 
able to him. But Hobbes has also said that “in 
the state of nature profit is the measure of 
right.” And this significant expansion of the 
claim of liberty beyond what is necessary for 
self-preservation is implicit in Hobbes’s theory 
and is often made explicit but not elaborated. 
It is implicit because of his doctrine that man 
necessarily chooses that which appears to him 
the less evil.” It is made explicit when Hobbes 
refers from time to time to other goods than 
life itself, to comforts, commodious living, and 
the “means to live well.’ But this line of res- 
soning proves too much—more than Hobbes 
wishes to prove (which is doubtless why his 
emphasis is always on the preservation of life 
and limb rather than on commodious living 
and other aids to felicity). For what he has 
said is (1) that whatever a man does, he does of 
necessity; and (2) that it cannot be wrong to do 
what he cannot help but do, so it must be 


30 Lev., 84. 

2 E.W., II, 8-9; and see E.W., IV, 83. 
= B.W., II, 10. 

3 B.W., IL 11. 

u B.W., TI, 75; also 26. 

3 See Lev., 64; also 81 and 84. 
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right. From these propositions it would follow 
that whatever a man does is right; and this 
would hold for civil society as well as for the 
state of nature.®’ l 


% It is true that Hobbes appears to be trying 
to identify what is right with what is reasonable. 
How he obtains radical conclusions from this 
traditional position appears, however, when we 
inquire why it is always reasonable and right to 
seek what is good for oneself. Hobbes’s answer is 
that one does so necessarily (“by a certain im- 
pulsion of nature, no less than that whereby a 
stone moves downward”), and that it cannot be 
unreasonable for one to do what he cannot help 
but do, and that therefore it must be right. 
E.W., Il, 8-9. 

77 Of course this was not Hobbes’s meaning; 
but it is my contention that it is the logical con- 
clusion of hia line of argument. His intention, on 
the other hand, was clearly to deduce and lay 
down certain standards of right conduct. Whether 
these standards, these “laws of nature,” were more 
than prudential rules, more than theorems about 
what man’s interest is and about how he would 
behave if he reasoned accurately, is not my pres- 
ent concern. It is clear, however, that whatever 
their nature, Hobbes believed they applied, in 
certain instances, in the state of nature. Under 
certain circumstances, this was true, for example, 
of the third law of nature, “that men perform 
their covenants.” Thus, a covenant to pay ran- 
som, though made in the state of nature, would 
be binding. Lev., 91. The same is true of the social 
compact itself. 

The case for believing that Hobbes’s laws of 
nature and other obligations had more than a 
prudential foundation has been argued persua- 
sively by A. E. Taylor, “The Ethical Doctrine of 


; by ring Lamprecht in his Introduction 
to Thomas Hobbes, De Cive or The Citizen (New 
York, 1049}, xv- ind ost fully by Howard 


arrender, op cit. Recently the Taylor thesis has 
been subjected to powerful attack by Stuart M. 


Brown, Jr., “Hobbes: the Taylor Thesis,” Phtlo- 
sophical Renew, Vol, 68 (July, 1959), pp. 303-323. 
Bee also Thomas Nagel, ‘‘Hobbes’s Concept of Ob- 
ligation,” foc. ct. (Jan., 1959), pp. 68-83. Without 
ShoosMy sides in this contr 


00 és in controversy, it is enough for 
present purposes to note two or three points. 
First, the whole concept of transferring rights, 
upon which Hobbes based the contract, would be 
impossible unless this may be done by accepting 
obligations, which in turn cannot be done in a 
state of nature unless, in that state, there is an 
obligation to keep one’s promises. That is to say, 
if we accept the “prudential” theory of the laws 
of nature, then the contract drops out as a logi- 
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In other words, if, on the one hand, natural 
liberty is to be equated with power (an inter- 
pretation of Hobbes to which I do not sub- 
scribe), then, as has been pointed out by many 
writers from Rousseau’s time to the present, 
there is no basis for any moral obligation, or for 
obligation in any sense other than that of neces- 
sity. And this proposition holds as well for civil 
society as for the state of nature. But if, alter- 
natively, there are obligations (even of the pru- 
dential variety) in the state of nature, then 
natural liberty is not without limit: it is not the 
right to everything, as Hobbes declares it to be. 

Moreover, if Hobbes is mistaken in conclud- 
ing that natural liberty is unlimited, something 
must be wrong with at least one of the two 
propositions just stated above, by which he 
seeks to substantiate that conclusion: namely, 
(1) that all human actions are necessitated, and 
(2) that what is necessitated cannot be wrong, 
and therefore, must be right. The error, for 
present purposes, is in the second of these prop- 
ositions. Whether or not we accept deter- 
minism, we distinguish in moral discourse (as 
Hobbes himself does) between voluntary and 
involuntary actions, and we hold men morally 
responsible for the former (or rather for that 
class of voluntary actions we call ‘‘free’’) 
whether or not they are necessitated. Thus, we 
deny the second proposition above; and Hobbes 
himself does so, by implication, whenever he 


cally significant element in Hobbes’s theory—a 
point that has often been made. Moreover, 
whether or not Hobbes meant more than the 
prudential argument, he clearly seeks to give the 
impression that he meant and proved more—e.y., 
that the contract played a very important role in 
his theory. Accordingly, we are justified in taking 
seriously parts of his argument that seem to go 
beyond the prudential. 

Stuart Brown, Jr. (loc. cit., 313) contends that 
it is absurd to argue that grounding obligation on 
covenants implies a prior principle regarding the 
validity of covenants, because the very notion of 
covenants implies obligation to perform. But 
surely it must imply an obligation independent of, 
and prior to the covenanta; hence this leaves un- 
answered the question of how it is possible to 
have covenants in s situation (state of nature) in 
which no obligations exist. Later he declares 
“Hobbes never doubts the general validity of 
covenants and thus never requires any guarantee 
of their obligatory character.” Loc. cit., 319, note 
41, The fact that Hobbes assumes the validity of 
covenants and their obligatory character ap- 
pears, however, to support rather than to negate 
the proposition that he believes his third law of 
nature is applicable in a state of nature. 
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refers to any human action as wrong, and ex- 
plicitly, in his controversy with Bishop Bram- 
hall. Herein lies one of his basic inconsisten- 
cies. At one moment he relies on determinism 
to excuse any action; but at other times he is 
unwilling to excuse all actions, as is implied in- 
deed by the enumeration and elaboration of 
‘Immutable and eternal” natural laws.*? 

Hobbes could have avoided this serious in- 
consistency in either of two ways. He might 
have held that what is necessitated may still 
be wrong if it is voluntary (‘‘free” in Hobbes’s 
sense). This line of argument would have been 
completely unsatisfactory to him, however, be- 
cause it would have undercut his justification 
for acts of self-preservation. He could also have 
argued that acts which are necessitated may be 
wrong if they are free in a more commonly ac- 
cepted sense of that term—for instance, acts 
taken from a desired or neutral motive. Accord- 
ing to such a definition, acts motivated by fear 
of violent death would not be free and might 
be justified on that ground. This escape from 
his dilemma was denied to Hobbes by his defini- 
tion of liberty. 


ii, LIBERTY AND BOVERBIGNTY BY 
ACQUISITION 


We noticed earlier that Hobbes departed 
from most usual notions of freedom by making 
it compatible with fear. He stuck rigidly to the 
idea that voluntary actions are free, refusing to 
recognize that the nature of the immediate 
cause of the volition was relevant. One of his 
most significant applications of this idea ap- 
pears in his discussion of sovereignty “by 
acquisition.” Theré he uses it to support the 
proposition that a subject who agrees, explic- 
itly, to obey a conqueror as the price of his life 
has made a binding contract. After all, he was 
“free” to go on resisting! But surely he is here 


38 E.W., IV, 252-254. 

39 Lev., 104. Warrender, confining his analysis 
mainly to contractual obligations, argues that 
such obligations normally do not hold in the state 
of nature because of the absence of the “validating 
condition” of security. Yet much of the force of 
his main argument derives from instances such as 
the promise to pay ransom after being freed, 
where Hobbes does hold that there is obligation 
in the state of nature. See Lev., 91 and War- 
render, op. cù., ch. 5. 

40 The argument stressed at this point (Lev., 
130) is that the vanquished subject is just as free 
as those who institute sovereignty by compact 
among themselves, for they too are motivated by 
fear—in that case, fear of each other. But if this 
is so, then the argument set forth below against 
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using his unusual definition of liberty to achieve 
a result that would not be generally acceptable. 
Normally we would not acknowledge as 
morally binding (quite apart from law) a 
promise constrained at sword’s point. The ac- 
tion is to be sure voluntary, but it is not “free”; 
or, we would say, if freedom be defined in this 
perverse way, then not all “freely” made con- 
tracts are binding. Freely accepted obligations 
are binding only when “freely”? means more 
than “voluntarily,” when it refers to a certain 
class of voluntary actions only. We look at the 
circumstances attending the choice, the act of 
deliberation or will. If the motive, or (to use 
Hobbes’s terms) the last appetite or aversion, is 
fear, we do not call the act free. If you influence 
my action by a threat (7.e., by fear of you), it 
would generally be said that I am not free with 
respect to the behavior in question; while if 
you achieve your purpose by appeal to hope I 
am considered to be free. At least, I believe, 
this is true when it is a question of fear of death. 
Whether or not milder threats are generally 
thought to be compatible with liberty is per- 
haps debatable, and need not be decided for 
present purposes.“ But Hobbes preferred the 
sharp line between voluntary and involuntary to 
the less clear distinction between actions moti- 
vated by fear and those not so motivated— 
often a matter of degree. Of course he may use 
any definition he likes. The point is that, by 
using the one he does, he tends to confuse the 
reader and to add a specious persuasiveness to 
his argument. 


IVY. THE SOOIAL CONTRACT 


Finally, let us look at the social contract in 
the light of what Hobbes says of it in his dis- 
cussion of commonwealths by acquisition. We 
must now think of the contracts which each 
makes with each other as though they were 
compelled by a conqueror on pain of death— 
coerced in the strongest sense of that word. If 
we do think of them that way, most of us 
would feel they were not morally binding and 
that they would control our action only as long 


his sovereignty by acquisition is equally appli- 
cable to his sovereignty by institution. 

ü John Plamenatsz has argued that the line is 
properly drawn as between motives toward which 
one has a positive or neutral reaction and those 
by which one dislikes to be moved. See his Con- 
sent, Freedom, and Political Obligation (Loxton: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), ch. 5. Courts of 
law regularly draw such distinctions in deciding, 
e. g., when a contract may be disregarded, as made 
under duress, and when a will should be set aside 
as drawn under improper influence. 
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as, and in proportion to, the apprehension of 
danger that prompted them. The common 
teaching of the history of conquests supports 
this view. Beyond this, such social contracts 
would be effective only to the extent that men 
had some faith in other men’s tendency to abide 
by an agreement for its own sake, or that the 
conqueror afterward acted benignly. But if 
Hobbes had been willing to say that freedom 
and fear were not compatible and that freedom 
was a matter of degree, it would have followed 
that the social contract itself would be morally 
binding and practically effective just as far as 
it was not the result of fear and was freely 
made. It would be morally binding because 
freely made and it would be practically effective 
because men, having acted freely in making it, 
must be assumed to have some desire to keep it, 
apart from fear of the consequences. 

- Of course Hobbes did make the latter as- 
sumption. It appears in various places, but 
perhaps most clearly in that passage in De Cive 
in which he writes: “More clearly, therefore, I 
say thus: that a man is obliged by his contracts, 
that is, that he ought to perform for his prom- 
ise’s sake.’ The trouble is that he is constantly 
obscuring this assumption, indeed contra- 
dicting it, by saying that covenants without a 
sword are but words, that in the state of nature 
profit is the measure of right, and, not least, 
by asserting that the contracts by which sover- 
eignty is established are based upon fear alone. 
To the modern reader, he would have been 
much more persuasive if he had sought to show 
that the whole process of forming civil society 
is a matter, almost, of pulling oneself up by his 
bootstraps. Just a [title feeling that an agree- 
ment ought to be kept and that others will 
have this same feeling and modify their behav- 
ior even a little bit in consequence, is enough to 
make possible the establishment of government 
with a modicum of authority. This first step 
itself increases the general security and sgo 
diminishes fear, thereby providing a necessary 
validating condition for moral obligation.* 


8 EW., O, 185, note. Also the passage con- 
cerning a promise to pay ransom in s state of 
nature, Lev., 91. 

4 Note how Hobbes adopts the curious position 
of admitting, indeed proclaiming, that fear of 
death after the covenant absolves one of any obliga- 
tion not to resist the threatening person, yet fear 
of death before the covenant is an acceptable 
motive for the formation of a valid covenant. The 
contradiction is complete. Hobbes holds that a 
contract not to defend one’s life is void because 
one could not make such a contract, “for man by 
nature chooseth the lesser evil, which is danger of 
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With the ensuing greater obligation (and gen- 
eral recognition thereof) security is further 
increased, and so on in an ascending spiral. 

But this account of the growing facts of 
political security and political obligation, mu- 
tually interacting and reinforcing, is a matter 
of degree, of more or less, and tends to be ob- 
scured by the black and white distinctions so 
dear to Hobbes. For him, an act is either volun- 
tary or it is not, a man is either obliged or he 
is not, and he is either free or he is unfree. The 
whole contractual apparatus tends to be in- 
compatible with a philosophy, more congenial 
to the modern mind, that makes both liberty 
and obligation matters of degree. 


Y. CONCLUSION 


Hobbes’s political philosophy contains too 
many confusions and inconsistencies to be 
covered by any single explanation. Probably 
the nearest approach to such a single explana- 
tion, however, runs in terms of his method- 
ology, his addiction to all-or-nothing argu- 
ments, his unwillingness to qualify or to deal 
in matters of degree. Substantively, it has been 
my thesis here that an examination of Hobbes’s 
concept of “liberty” and related notions at 
least throws some fresh light on the tangled 
web of his system. Moreover, perhaps the most 
persistent and pervasive of Hobbes’s con- 
fusions grow out of his belief in determinism— 
not out of determinism itself, but out of the 
way in which he interpreted it and the con- 


death in resisting.” Lev., 91-92. At the same time 
he holds that a man who makes a covenant to 
save his life is bound, because he was “free” to 
do otherwise; although of course he could not 
help acting as he did! Ibid. 
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clusions he drew from it. Not only is this a 
matter closely related to the idea of liberty, 
but Hobbes’s very definition of liberty, as con- 
sistent with fear, appears in his thought to 
have been a consequence of it. For if freedom 
was to be defined compatibly with determin- 
ism and at the same time as a “clear and dis- 
tinct idea” (to borrow Descartes’s phrase), he 
saw no other way to do it than to make it turn 
on the distinction between voluntary and in- 
voluntary actions. He would have done better 
to have been content with making it a some- 
what less “olear and distinct” idea. The very 
trait that has given Hobbes his reputation for 
clarity, coherence, and logic has contributed 
mightily to his confusion and inconsistencies, 
and to the speciousness of his reasoning. 

No belittlement of the importance of de- 
fining terms is intended. Hobbes’s definition of 
liberty was a bad definition: it led him into 
inconsistency at certain points while at others 
it facilitated his misleading the reader. Why 
did he choose it? Partly, it would appear, be- 
cause it seemed to lend itself to clarity of dem- 
onstration. Unfortunately, Hobbes sought a 
degree of clarity and finality incompatible with 
his subject matter. A definition of liberty in 
terms of motives would have seemed to Hobbes 
unsatisfactory. Motives are usually mixed; 
hence liberty becomes a matter of degree; and 
likewise rights. But Hobbes would not have it 
so. It may be, to be sure, that it was not 
commitment to differences of kind rather than 
of degree that governed Hobbes’s choice of a 
definition of liberty. We have seen that he also 
had ground for preferring this definition be- 
cause it eased his task of persuading his readers 
to accept dubious conclusions. It would appear, 
in any case, that there was either madness in 
his method or method in his madness, or both. 


DEGREES OF POWER AND FREEDOM 
FeLrx E. OpPpRENHEIM l 
Princeton University 


Basic concepts in political science have been 
used in a purely classificatory way ever since 
Aristotle established the sixfold classification 
of the forms of government: monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, constitutional government, and their 
respective “perversions”: tyranny, oligarchy, 
democracy. Similarly, a modern writer dis- 
tinguishes among four types of political sys- 
tems: the Anglo-American, the Continental 
European, the pre-industrial (or partially in- 
dustrial), and the totalitarian.! All these are 
categorical concepts; a political system is either 
monarchical or not, either of the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean or of another type. Such key terms as in- 
fluence, control, authority, power, and freedom 
also tend to function categorically: one actor 
either has or lacks power over some activity of 
another actor; with respect to one actor, an- 
other is either free or unfree to act in a certain 
way. ~ 

However, concrete political situations ex- 
hibit such characteristics to different degrees. 
Just as the substances we encounter in nature 
have varying degrees of hardness (rather than 
being either hard or soft), so a given political 
system is more, or less, totalitarian (or of the 
Anglo-American or of the pre-industrial type) 
than another. The United States and Soviet 
Russia have at present more power than any 
other country, and both are perhaps about 
equally powerful. Soldiers in general have less 
freedom than civilians, but they have more 
than prisoners. There can (or there cannot) be 
equal freedom for all. 

Since we do make such assertions, the ques- 
tion arises whether it is possible to give them 
precise empirical meaning. To do so, we must 
replace such categorical concepts as power and 
freedom by the corresponding comparative 
concepts, e.g., “more power than,” “as much 
freedom as,” and provide operational defini- 
tions for these expressions. 

Here we are faced with two difficulties. The 
word “hard” signifies a property of a substance, 
and the concept “harder than” pertains to a 
comparison between two simple objects, like 
diamond and steel. On the other hand, “power” 
and “freedom” stand for relationships of inter- 
action among persons or groups.? Consequently, 


1 Gabriel A. Almond, ‘Comparative Political 
Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 (1956), 
p. 392. 


when we are using expressions such as ‘more 
power than” or “more freedom than,” we are 
comparing two complex entities each of which 
involves at least two actors and their respective. 
actions. One who asserts that Khrushchev wields 
greater power than Eisenhower may believe 
that he is simply comparing these two indi- 
viduals. Actually, he is drawing a comparison 
between (1) the Soviet Premier, the Russian 
people, and some activity such as choosing an 
occupation, and (2) the President of the United 
States, Americans, and the same (or possibly 
a different) kind of action. Schematically, he 
is making an assertion of the type: Y; has more 
power over X, with respect to z; than Y, has 
over X, with respect to za. Similarly, “Soldiers 
have less freedom than civilians” might be con- 
atrued as a shorthand expression for: With re- 
spect to their officers, soldiers have less free- 
dom, e.g. of movement, than civilians have with 
respect to the government.? 

The second difficulty concerns the oper- 
ational testing of such comparative concepts. 
“Harder than” can be defined by reference to 
a single operation, the “scratch test”: z is 
harder than y if z scratches y but not vice versa. 
On the other hand, the relative extent to which 
Y has power over X’s doing z will have to be 
construed as a function of a number of inde- 
pendent variables, such as the probability that 
Y will punish X if X fails to do z, the severity 
of X’s deprivation in this case, the number of 


2 E.g.: Y has power over X’s doing 2; with re- 
spect to Y, X is free to do x. Here I shall be con- 
cerned only with freedom in the interpersonal 
sense, which is closely connected with the key 
concept of power. Interpersonal freedom must be 
distinguished from freedom of choice, the feeling 
of freedom, free actions, and of course from the 
many normative meanings this word tends to 
assume. 

2 Some examples of other types of comparative 
statements in this area: Yı has more power over 
X’s doing x than has Y:. (#.g., parents have 
greater power over their children’s attending 
Sunday School than the Church, and children 
have greater freedom to stay away from Sunday 
School with respect to the latter than with respect 
to the former.) Y haa greater power over X1’s 
doing s than over X4’s performing the same kind 
of action. With respect to Y, X is more free to do 
zı than to do a. 
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alternatives to x which Y leaves open to X. 
Power in the comparative sense may therefore 
be said to have many components or dimen- 
‚sions, and the same applies to interpersonal 
freedom. 

I shall first define the relative degree of 
power and of freedom with respect to these 
various components, dealing with each of these 
variables separately and in turn, while holding 
the others constant. As these several compo- 
nents vary independently, the question will 
arise whether it is nevertheless possible to draw 
them together, as it were, and to arrive at a 
comparative (if not quantitative) concept of 
the total power and of the total freedom of an 
actor within a group.‘ 


I. COMPONENTS OF INTERPERSONAL POWER 
AND FREEDOM 


Probability of Being Prevented or Penalized. 
If one person or group Y makes it either im- 
possible or punishable for another person or 
group X to perform a certain kind of action z, 
Y has power over X’s not doing x, and X is, 
with respect to Y, unfree to do x.5 For example, 
the traffic police has power over drivers as to 
their obeying traffic rules, and the latter are 
officially unfree to violate them. Suppose that 


4Some recent attempts to explicate the con- 
cept of degree of influence or power are: Herbert 
A. Simon, “Notes on the Observation and Meas- 
urement of Political Power,” Journal of Politics, 
VoL 16 (1953), pp. 500-516; James G. March, 
“An Introduction to the Theory and Measure- 
ment of Influence,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 59 (1955), 
pp. 431-451 and “Measurement Concepts in the 
Theory of Influence,” Journal of Politica, Vol. 19 
(1957), pp. 202-226; Robert A. Dahl, “The Con- 
cept of Power,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 2 (1957), 
pp. 201-215. However, these authors do not con- 
sider all of the components which seem to me im- 
portant. Furthermore, they are concerned only 
with the degree of influence or power, and I shall 
extend the analysia to the concepts of degree of 
interpersonal unfreedom and freedom. 

ë Influence (¢.g., persuasion, with or without 
threat of sanction) is another instance of power, 
but not of unfreedom. If Y dissuades X from 
doing vz, Y has power over X’s not doing zx, but 
X remains, with respect to Y, free to do z. A com- 
plete definition of “Y has power over X’s doing 
x’ would be as follows: Y either influences X to 
do x or makes it necessary for him to do go or 
punishable to act otherwise. Concerning the re- 
lationships between influence and power (or con- 
trol), cf. Felix E. Oppenheim, “An Analysis of 
Political Control: Actual and Potential,” Journal 
of Politics, Vol. 20 (1958), pp. 515-534. 
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the law enforcement in this-area is more effec- 
tive in the United States than in France, where 
there are fewer patrol cars and where it is 
easier to argue one’s way out of a fine. As 
judged by the probability that the penalty will 
be applied to violators, American authorities 
have more power over driving behavior than 
does the French police, and automobile drivers 
are less free to disregard traffic rules in the 
United States than in France. Another example: 
During the Fourth French Republic, the As- 
sembly voted down a great proportion of the 
bills introduced by the succeeding cabinets, 
thereby making it impossible for the latter to 
carry out their programs. Under the new con- 
stitution it is much less likely that parliament 
will by means of adverse votes prevent the 
Executive from putting its policies into effect. 
As judged by the probability of a preventive 
action, the new Assembly has less power over 
governmental policies than its predecessor, and 
the government has at present greater freedom 
to make effective policy decisions than it used 
to have. 

We may generalize as follows: The greater 
the probability that Y would prevent X from 
doing z (if X. attempted to do x) or that Y 
would punish X for doing z (if X did z), the 
greater Y’s power over X’s not doing z, and the 
greater X’s unfreedom to do z with respect to 
Y. From the point of view of the component 
of being prevented from acting in s certain way 
(or being forced to do so) or being otherwise 
punished, it is in principle possible to rank any 
two actors who stand in some power relation to 
each other according to the relative degree of 
power which they either have over others or 
which others have over them.* We may ask, 
for example: As judged by the probability of 
success, which of several pressure groups has 
the strongest power over Congress—or over 
some Congressman—with respect to the pas- 
sage of a certain bill? Or, is the Polish Govern- 
ment, with respect to the Kremlin, as unfree to 
adopt certain policiés as are the Hungarian 
leaders? 

Again from the standpoint of the dimension 
which we are at present considering, the degree 
of X’s freedom to do z is a function of the 
probability that there is no actor Y who makes 
it either impossible or punishable for X to do z. 
If the concepts of interpersonal freedom and 


* Dahl holds that this.can be done only if the 
actors are ‘power comparable,” loc. cit., p. 208. 
However, we need not make this restriction, once 
we have made the other one, namely that we con- 
sider only the component of probability of being 
prevented or penalized. 
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unfreedom are used in a categorical way, we 
have a clear-cut dichotomy: Hither it is, e.g. 
punishable for X to do z and consequently X 
is unfree to do z, or doing z is not punishable 
and X is therefore free to do so.” There is un- 
freedom in the categorical sense whenever there 
is even the slightest chance of prevention or of 
punishment, and there is no freedom in the 
categorical sense unless it is practically certain 
that there will be neither. By using compara- 
tive concepts, interpersonal freedom and un- 
freedom become matters of degree; the smaller 
the probability of prevention or punishment, 
the less unfreedom and the more freedom. The 
two extremes on this continuum are (1) maxi- 
mum unfreedom, t.e., practical certainty of 
prevention or punishment and (2) maximum 
freedom, t.e., practical certainty of their ab- 
sence. Any situation which falls between these 
two extremes can be described in terms of 
either more or less unfreedom or of more or 
less freedom. Frenchmen are to a certain extent 
officially unfree to violate traffic regulations; 
yet, in comparison with circumstances in the 
United States, they are relatively free to dis- 
regard them; in other words, there is less un- 
freedom and more freedom in this area in 
France than in America. Similarly, the greater 
the chance that the French Parliament will 
endorse bills submitted by the cabinet (t.e., 
that the one will not prevent the other from 
translating its program into action), the greater 
the other’s freedom to govern effectively. 

A relationship of interpersonal freedom may 
hold between any two actors, whether they are 
power-related or not. Consequently, given any 
two pairs of actors Xi, X, and Y;, and Y; and 
any two actions z: (of X) and z; (of X3), it is 
possible in principle to determine whether or 
not X; is more free to do zı with respect to Y, 
than X, is free to do z, with respect to Ys—as 
judged by the probability of absence of preven- 
tion or of punishment. 

It is sometimes feasible to assign cardinal 
numbers to the degree of probability that Y 
will (or will not) prevent X from doing z or 
would (or would not) penalize him if he did. If 
so, we can measure the degree of Y’s power, or 
X’s freedom, from the point of view of this 
dimension.’ For example: Suppose the avail- 


7 Actually, interpersonal freedom is not the op- 
posite of interpersonal unfreedom. With respect 
to Y, X is free to do v if and only if X is, with re 
spect to Y, neither unfree to do x nor unfree to 
abstain from doing z. However, the second con- 
dition is often trivially fulfilled, and we may there- 
fore disregard this clause in the present context. 

8 Cf. Dahl, loc. ett. p. 203. Herbert Goldhamer 
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able statistical evidence allows us to draw the 
conclusion that 70 per cent of all parking viola- 
tions which actually occurred in a given city 
were detected and led to a fine. If we make the 
usual assumption that the relevant conditions 
will remain unchanged, we can predict that any 
driver who overparks will be fined with 70 
per cent probability and conclude that, as 
judged by the probability of punishment, 
drivers in that city are officially unfree to a 
degree of 0.7 to overpark and that their free- 
dom to do so is 0.3. 

Degree of Deprivation. Suppose it is equally 
probable that drivers who overpark will be 
fined in city A and in city B, but that the 
penalty is three dollars in the one place and 
two dollars in the other. We are inclined to say 
that city A has more power over drivers than 
does city B, and that drivers are officially 
more unfree, or less free, to overpark in city A 
than in city B. Disregarding all other compo- 
nents, X’s unfreedom to do z is the greater, and 
his freedom to do so the smaller, the more he 
would be deprived by the penalty attached to 
his doing z. 

When we examine the effects of legal sanc- 
tions on large groups, we may sometimes 
assume—as I did in this example—that every- 
one would be deprived to the same degree by 
one and the same penalty and that all are 
therefore equally unfree to commit the punish- 
able offense. But we must also take into ac- 
count that, e.g., a taxi driver would be more 
deprived by a three dollar parking fine than a 
millionaire, and a miser more than a spend- 
thrift. The “majestic equality of the law” 
imposes (theoretically) the same penalty on 
whoever commits larceny and makes every- 
one unfree to steal—but not everyone to the 
same extent. The degree of deprivation to an 
actor depends, not on the penalty itself, but on 
the negative utility of the penalty to him. 

The second factor of the degree of an actor’s 


and Edward E. Shils claim that “the amount of 
power exercised by an individual may be meas- 
ured ... by the ratio of successful power acts to 
all his attempted power acts.” “Types of Power 
and Status,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
45 (1939), p. 176. By this test, someone who at- 
tempts little but is always successful would be 
more powerful than someone who achieves just 
as much but tries for more. Power is by definition 
succesaful; if Y makes an unsuccessful attempt at 
preventing X from doing x (or constraining him 
to do so), no power relation obtains between Y, 
X and the latter’s action z. However, Y’s un- 
successful endeavor may generate future power 
relations between himself and X. 
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deprivation is the postiive utility of the puntsh- 
able action to him. A landlord in New York 
City may be fined $200.00 for making thou- 
` gands out of defrauding his tenants. He derives 
great utility from this punishable action; his 
unfreedom to do so is relatively small and his 
freedom correspondingly great. The same fine 
‘for overparking is applicable to me in an emer- 
gency and under ordinary circumstances. 
Suppose I am on a trivial errand which will 
take twenty minutes and the only place I find 
to park is limited to fifteen minutes. I will be 
greatly annoyed by the risk—or, as we assume 
here, the certainty—of the fine, and the fact 
that the regulation is in force deprives me a 
great deal. While I could easily pay the fine, 
it seems hardly worth while to overpark. But 
the same punishable action of overparking may 
be very valuable to me in an emergency, and 
the penalty would deprive me very little. My 
unfreedom to overpark is greater in the first 
case than in the second. The greater an actor’s 
desire to perform a punishable action, the 
- penalty remaining constant, the greater his 
freedom (and the smaller his unfreedom) to do 
80. 
To determine the degree of X’s deprivation 
and. hence of his unfreedom to perform a pun- 
ishable action, we ask the two following ques- 
tions: (1) How highly would X value the out- 
come of his doing + under the contrary-to-fact 
assumption that he would (certainly) not be 
punished if he did z? (2) How valuable (or dis- 
valuable) would it be to X to do z if the out- 
come of doing so includes (certainly) suffering 
the penalty attached to performing this action? 
The deprivation to X is the greater, the greater 
the difference between the utility of these two 
hypothetical states of affairs; in other words, 
the greater the reduction in utility because of 
the penalty.® This formula covers all three of 


» However, the following two problems in util- 
ity theory are still controversial: (1) Is it possible 
to attach a rigorous meaning to interpersonal 
comparisons of utility (¢.g., to the assertion that 
a miser is more deprived by a parking rule than a 
spendthrift)? Cf. Lionel Robbins, An Essay on 
the Nature and Significance of Economic Sctence, 
2d ed. (London, 1940), oh. 6; I. M. D. Little, A 
Critique of Welfare Economics, 2d ed. (Oxford, 
1967), ch. 4. (2) Is it possible to attach numerical 
values to utilities, and to add or subtract them? 
Cf. J. R. Hicks, Value and Capital (Oxford, 1939), 
ch. 1; J. von Neumann and O. Morgenstern, 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, 3d ed. 
(Princeton, 1953), ch. 1, pt. 3; D. H. Robertson, 
“Utility and All What?,” The Economic Journal, 
Vol, 64 (1954), pp. 665-678. 
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the following possibilities: (1) The utility of 
doing z is so great and the disutility of the 
penalty so small, that doing z remains valuable 
to X even if the outcome includes suffering the 
punishment. For example: I may be willing to 
pay the fine for overparking as the price for 
meeting the emergency, although I would of 
course attach a still greater utility to over- 
parking without penalty. (2) X attaches posi- 
tive utility to doing z, disregarding the sanc- 


‘tion, but negative utility to doing x and suffer- 


ing the penalty. For example: I would like to 
overpark even without an emergency, but I do 
not want to be fined. (8) X is indifferent to 
doing x or disvalues doing so, even without a 
penalty; if so, he disvalues doing z and being 
punished for it even more. In the first of these 
three cases, X is likely to perform the punish- 
able action; in the second and third, he is likely 
to refrain from doing so. If X abstains from 
doing z because the sanction is sufficiently 
severe to deter him from doing what he greatly 
desires to do, he is to a high degree unfree to 
do it. His unfreedom is comparatively small if 
he disvalues doing x and would not even want 
to do so were he free to. One is only slightly 
unfree to do what one does not care to do. 
However, the degree of X’s freedom or unfree- 
dom is not affected by whether or not he 
actually does x. Therefore the utility or dis- 
utility to X of complying (t.e., not doing z and 
avoiding punishment) has no bearing on the 
degree of his deprivation and unfreedom. 

If Y makes X unfree to do z by preventing 
him from doing so, the degree of X’s depriva~ 
tion—and hence the degree of his unfreedom to 
do z—is a function of the utility of doing z 
(assuming, contrary to fact, that he can do so) 
and of the disutility of being prevented by Y 
from doing so. Thus, the greater the utility to 
the actor of the blocked alternative, the greater 
the deprivation. For example, if a minority in 
a society strongly desires to do z and the major- 
ity (perhaps weakly) prefers some alternative 
policy, the majority which prevents the minor- 
ity from implementing z (e.g., by defeating a 
bill to that effect which the minority had 
sponsored) imposes a comparatively heavy 
deprivation on the minority and limits its 
freedom to do z to a greater degree than if this 
were a matter less vital to the minority. If the 
actor is indifferent to doing what he has been 
made unable to do, or if he would not want to 
do it even if he could, the deprivation is com- 
paratively small. Yet, even in this case, X 
suffers some deprivation, since it is normally 
disvaluable to anyone to be “deprived” of any 
option. The fact that Y encloses his property 
by a high wall, making it impossible for X to 
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enter, deprives X and limits his freedom to 
enter to some degree, however small, even if he 
has no desire to trespass. 

Would X’s unfreedom to enter Y’s property 
be greater or smaller if Y erected a “No tres- 
passing” sign instead of a wall, and if the fine 
for trespassing were ten dollars? Or one hun- 
dred dollars? There is no general way of deter- 
mining which kind of punishment (e.g., which 
amount of fine) for doing z represents a dis- 
utility equal to that of being prevented from 
doing so. Someone may find it less irksome to 
pay a fine of ten dollars for parking in a re- 
stricted area than to be made unable to do so 
by having his car towed away, but he may dis- 
value still more leaving his car and paying a 
twenty dollar fine. 

To summarise: The intensity of X’s dep- 
rivation due to the fact that Y prevents him 
from doing z or makes it punishable for him to 
do so is another component of the degree of 
Y’s power over X’s not doing x and of X’s 
unfreedom to do s with respect to Y. And 
while X is completely free to do x only if no- 
body makes the act impossible or punishable, 
it may be said that X is free in this respect to 
a certain degree even in case of prevention or 
punishability, if the corresponding deprivation 
is a relatively slight one. 

Scope. It agrees with our intuition that ser- 
geants have more power over privates than do 
trafic policemen over drivers, even if we as- 
sume that there are no differences in the prob- 
ability of punishment in case of non-compliance 
nor in the degree of deprivation. The reason 
is that a sergeant, and the army as a whole, 
has power over a soldier with respect to a great 
number of his activities, when compared with 
the range of behavior of drivers over which 
the police has control. The scope of the army’s 
power is wider than that of the traffic police. 
Similarly, the number of actions which soldiers 
are unfree to perform is greater than that of 
civilians; for this reason alone we are inclined 
to consider the latter to have more freedom 
than the former. In general, Y’s power over X 
increases with the number of X’s activities 
over which Y has power, and X’s freedom 
with respect to Y depends among other things 
on the quantity of actions which Y leaves X 
free to do. 

- Such considerations have led to the distinc- 
tion between monomorphic and polymorphic 
influentials; the former are said to be influential 
“only in one rather narrowly defined area—e.v., 
the area of politics or of canons of good taste 
or of fashion,” while the latter exert “inter- 
personal influence in a variety of (sometimes 
seemingly unrelated) spheres.’’!° Consequently, 
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if all other components remain the same, poly- 
morphic influentials have more influence and 
power than monomorphic influentials. The 
same idea has been applied to freedom: 
‘*.,.the amount of freedom that an indi- 
vidual possesses is measured by the number of 
things he can do without interference from 
others.” 1 

But is it possible to determine “the number 
of things” which an actor is free to do or the 
quantity of actions over which another actor 
has power? In most cases it is simply not feas- 
ible to count actions, let alone potential actions 
or kinds of actions. Citizens being officially 
unfree to commit larceny, what is the number 
of actions—or the number of types of actions— 
which they are unfree to perform? Is larceny 
to be counted as one kind of action, or should 
we distinguish between grand and petit lar- 
ceny? All possible answers would be equally 
arbitrary. Furthermore, actions often differ so 
much in significance that it would go against 
our intuition to count each as one. We would 
surely not say that Congress exercises more 
power over the President by overriding his 
veto on several occasions than by impeaching 
him—once. A statement to the effect that Y 
has power over a greater number of Xy’s actions 
than over X,’s is irrelevant unless the several 
actions of X, and X, are “power comparable.” 

When several actions constitute a set of 
alternatives open to an actor in a given situation, 
they are sufficiently similar to fulfill this cri- 
terion of power comparability. Within a given 
total scope of alternatives, X is the more unfree 
with respect to Y, the larger the partial scope 
of alternative actions which Y makes X unfree 
to perform. For example, if my passport is not 
valid for travel in Hungary and Communist 
China, I am officially not as free to travel 
(anywhere) as I would be without these re- 
strictions, but I have greater freedom to travel 
than do Hungarians and Chinese with respect 
to their own governments. In Belgium, where 
voting is compulsory, there is less electoral 
freedom than in most other democratic coun- 
tries where voters are free to abstain. Who has 
greater freedom in this respect, a French voter 
or an American? Frenchmen can choose among 





10 Robert K. Merton, Soctal Theory and Social 
Structure, rev. ed. (Glencoe, Iil., 1957), p. 414. 

u Gerard DeGré, “Freedom and Social Struc- 
ture,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 11 
(1946), p. 529; cf. also Lon L. Fuller, “Freedom— 
A Suggested Analysis,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 
68 (1955), p. 1817: ‘“‘... the widest range of 
possible choice—that is freedom.” 

12 Cf. supra, note 6. 
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many more parties, and consequently have 
greater freedom of choice; but is the extent of 
their interpersonal freedom greater? The total 
scope of alternatives consists of voting for any 
party or candidate on the ballot or abstaining. 
With respect to this scope, both American and 
French voters have equal, namely total, free- 
dom. If Y delegates power to X, then X, while 
dependent on Y, is free to act within the scope 
of his delegated authority, but unfree to act 
outside this range; the larger the former range 
as compared with the latter, the greater the 
extent of X’s freedom with respect to Y. 
“Freedom is proportional to wealth’: the 
greater someone’s wealth, the greater the par- 
tial scope of alternative actions which are left 
open to him by others, in relation to the range 
of actions which are being closed to him. 

Domain. Who is more powerful, the Governor 
of New York or the Governor of Rhode Island? 
As judged by the scope of the citizen’s activities 
over which they have power, or the probability 
of prevention or punishment, or the degree of 
deprivation, one has perhaps about as much 
power as the other. If we nevertheless consider 
the Governor of New York more powerful than 
the Governor of Rhode Island, it is because the 
power of the former extends over a greater 
number of citizens, or commands greater finan- 
cial and administrative resources, than does 
the power of the latter. The extent of Y’s power 
over a certain kind of activity z is thus a func- 
tion of the domain of his power,” j.e., the 
number of actors X over whom he has power 
with respect to v. So also Y’s power within a 
group increases with the size of the subgroup 
over which he has power. The influence of a 
newspaper over the Republican vote can be 
measured by the number of readers whom it 
persuades to vote Republican. Newspapers 
may be ranked according to the degree of their 
influence on voting behavior by the proportion 
of voters out of the total electorate whose vote 
they influence. Power relationships can be com- 
pared from the point of view of this component 
only if the respondents are power comparable. 
Someone who can influence millions of news- 
paper readers to support or oppose United 
States recognition of Communist China would 
nevertheless be considered less powerful than 
someone who can convince the Secretary of 
State that one or the other policy should be 
adopted. 

Similarly, the more actors having power over 


13 This term is used by H. D. Lasswell and 
A. Kaplan, Power and Soctety, (New Haven, 
1950), p. 73. 

u Cf. Dahl, loc. cit. p. 207, 
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a- given respondent, the greater the power 
which is being exercised over him. Accordingly, 
the degree to which X is unfree to do z is a 
function of the number of actors Y who limit 
his freedom in this regard; and X’s freedom to 
do z within a group depends on the proportion 


- of actors Y out of the whole group with re- 


spect to whom X is free to do z. Someone who 
is left free to express his views by his govern- 
ment, his church, his trade union, his em- 
ployers, his neighborhood, has more freedom of 
speech than if his liberty of expression were 
restricted by one or by several of these groups. 
My freedom to travel depends not only on the 
countries to which my own government per- 
mits me to go, but also on the number of foreign 
governments who leave me free to enter their 
territory. There are other situations however, 
in which this component of power and freedom 
is of no significance. The freedom of Americans 
is being limited by local, state, and federal 
authorities; but we do not for this reason con- 
sider Americans to have less freedom than citi- 
zens ina unitary state. ` 

If we consider only the number of actors 
linked by power relations and disregard all 
other components, we may make certain gener- 
slizations in regard to the extent of an actor’s 
power or freedom within a strictly hierarchical 
group like an army or a totalitarian dictator- 
ship without rival power centers. The higher 
an actor’s position within such a power pyra- 
mid: (1) the greater the domain of his power, 
and therefore the greater his power within the 
group; (2) the smaller the number of actors 
who have power over him, and hence the small- 
er the degree of his unfreedom with respect 
to the group as a whole; (3) the greater the 
number of actors with respect to whom he is 
free, and consequently the greater his freedom 
within the group. The actor who occupies the 
top position of the pyramid has both the maxi- 
mum degree of power and the maximum degree 
of freedom: he has power over all other mem- 
bers of the group and is free with respect to all 
of them. Actors who occupy the bottom row 
have no power (over anyone) and are under the 
power, directly of their immediate superiors, 
and indirectly of the top leader. With respect 
to each other, however, all who occupy the 
same level are free in every respect, at least in 
theory. Even an actor who is powerless has a 
certain amount of freedom within the total 
group, since he is free with respect to all the 
other powerless group members. If the pyramid 
has a broad base, the number of actors with 
respect to whom a given actor at the bottom 
is free (his equals) will be greater than the num- 
ber of actors who limit his freedom (his supe- 
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riors); hence his freedom within the total group 
may be, from this point of view, relatively 
great. 

But are we then not driven to the paradoxical 
conclusion that, e.g., the freedom of Soviet 
citizens is much greater than their unfreedom, 
` since the number of those who make up the 
Soviet bureaucracy is small in comparison to 
the Soviet population at large? This would 
be true if the number of actors involved were 
the only component of the extent of someone’s 
freedom. If we regard the Russian people as 
essentially unfree, this indicates that they have 
comparatively little freedom as judged by other 
more important components. This brings us 
back to the problem of combining the various 
dimensions of the extent of power and of free- 
dom into one overall criterion. 


O. POWER AND FREHDOM AS COMPARATIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF AN ACTOR 


An Actor’s Total Power or Freedom. Suppose 
one car rates highest as to road performance, 


another as to economy of oil consumption, a. 


third as to styling, etc. A great deal of arbi- 
trariness would be involved in any attempt to 
combine these various components into one 
compound characteristic, overall quality. Be- 
sides, much information would be lost by such 
a replacement; for it would not be possible to 
infer the relative positions of the cars in each 
of the separate dimensions from their relative 
positions in the combined scale of overall 
quality. But one does, after all, have to choose 
a car, and must therefore somehow determine 
which one has the highest overall quality. 

The problem here is of the same type. While 
the different components of power and freedom 
vary independently, it is nevertheless possible 
under certain conditions to draw them together 
and to speak of an actor’s total power or total 
freedom within a group. Power becomes then 
a comparative characteristic of an actor Y, 
and it is no longer necessary to make explicit 
reference to another actor X and his action zg, 
because X and zx are now given by the fixed 
class of all actors and all their actions over 
which Y has power. Instead of speaking of Y’s 
power over X’s doing x, we can make assertions 
of the following kind: Y, has more total power 
than Y, (or simply: Y, is more powerful than 
Ya); Y’s total power is relatively great (or 
simply: Y is very powerful). Similarly, we may 
now dispense with the relationship: “with re- 
spect to Y, X is unfree—or free—to do g” 
and use “unfree” and “free” (in the sense of 
total unfreedom and total freedom) as an over- 
all comparative characteristic of an actor X. 
Let us now point out some situations in which 
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it may reasonably be said that one actor has 
more total power or more total freedom than 
another. 

(1) An actor has more total power or freedom 
as judged by each component. For example, we 
do not hesitate to assert that Hitler was more 
powerful than Adenauer. Both the domain and 
the scope of Hitler’s power was greater—over 
a larger population and over a wider range of 
activities. Furthermore, since a dictator’s com- 
mands and sanctions are, at least in certain 
areas, more effectively enforced, the proba- 
bility of punishment in case of unlawful behav- 
ior was on the whole higher under the Nazi 
regime than it has been since. Finally, Hitler’s 
rule inflicted greater deprivations on a segment 
of the German population than the present 
regime has on most Germans, since certain 
activities which at least some valued very 
highly were more severely punished. It is 
equally certain that Hitler had more total free- 
dom than Adenauer. The dictator was to a 
great extent free to act as he pleased with re- 
spect to his cabinet, the party, the army, and 
the (much larger) population; under the pres- 
ent constitutional regime, the Chancellor’s free- 
dom is limited by the other branches of the 
government and by the electorate. Conse- 
quently, both the domain and the scope of 
Hitler’s freedom was greater. And since there 
was, at least during a certain period of time, 
nobody who limited Hitler’s freedom in any 
significant way, the components of probability 
of punishment and of deprivation do not even 
apply. 

(2) One actor is more powerful or more free 
as judged by one component, and both actors 
are equally powerful and equally free as judged 
by all other components. For example: The 
domain of power of the Governor of New York 
is greater than that of the Governor of Rhode 
Island, while both are about equally powerful 
in regard to all other components; we conclude 
that the former wields greater total power than 
the latter. Roughly the same kinds of action 
are prohibited by traffic regulations in the 
United States and in France, and the fines are 
similar, but the probability that offenders will 
be fined is higher in the United States; this is 
a sufficient reason to consider drivers in Amer- 
ica to be on the whole less free to violate traffic 
regulations than they are in France, and we 
need not add the clause: as judged by the 
probability of being punished. 

(3) An actor is more powerful or more free 
as judged by the most significant component— 
even if he should have less power or freedom 
than the other as judged by some different, but 
less relevant, dimension. However, there are no 
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general operational criteria by which to judge 
the comparative significance of the. various 
components of power and of freedom. Their 
relative weight depends in every case on the 
topic of research. Furthermore, the concept of 
importance or significance has a strong valua- 
tional ingredient, and it is therefore hardly 
possible to give it an unambiguous intersub- 
jective meaning. At this point, the concept of 
an actor’s total-power or freedom necessarily 
involves an element. of arbitrariness. 

There are nevertheless situations in which 
one component would clearly be considered by 
everyone as more significant than any other. 
For example: Who is more powerful, the Gov- 
ernor of New York or the Prime Minister of 
‘Austria? As judged by the domain of power, 
the former; as judged by the scope of power, 
the latter.* In this context, the scope is ob- 
viously so much more significant than the 
domain, that we disregard the difference in 
size between the population of New York State 
and of Austria, and conclude that the Premier 
wields greater total power than the governor. 
So, Soviet citizens have comparatively little 
freedom because they are officially unfree 
with respect to a large scope of activities; that 
their freedom is being limited by a relatively 
small proportion of individuals out of the total 
population of Soviet Russia matters little in 
this connection. 

If we consider only the number of actors 
involved, then (as mentioned before), the 
higher an actor’s position in a strictly hier- 
archical group, the greater both his power and 
his freedom. But if other components are more 
significant, this generalization no longer holds. 
A high Communist Party official in the Soviet 
Union is very powerful, as judged by each of 
-the dimensions which we have examined. He 
_ himself is under no one’s power except the few 
leaders st the top; but these “lay down the 
line” very strictly and would with practical 


certainty punish’ him severely if he deviated 


1 Even if “significance” could be defined opera- 
tionally, we would still be confronted with prob- 
lems of the following kind: Suppose that Yı is 
just a little more powerful than Y, in the most 
significant component, but a great deal less power- 
ful in all other components, would we nevertheless 
consider Y, to have more total power than Y? 

16 Indeed, the power of the Governor extends 
only to part of that range of the citizen’s activities 
over which the Federal Government has no juris- 
diction. As judged by the probability of sanctions 
and by the degree of deprivation, there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the power of the two 
officials, 
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even slightly from the narrowly defined party 
line. That the top leaders have a great deal of 
power over the party official does not diminish 
his own power over his subordinates, but it 
makes him very-unfree with respect to his 
superiors. His unfreedom with respect to the 
few at the top is far more significant than his 
freedom with respect to the many at the bot- 
tom; we consider him therefore as endowed 
with much total power but with little total free- 
dom.Conversely a United States Senator has 
less total power than a high Soviet official, but 
more total freedom. It is true that the Senator’s 
freedom is limited by a greater number of 
actors, e.g., by other Senators, by his party, by 
certain pressure groups, by his constituents. 
However, this factor is of little importance in 
comparison to the other components; as judged 
by these, his total. freedom is comparatively 
great. 

Net Amount of Total Power. It will be pos- 
sible in certain cases to speak not only of an 
actor’s total power within a group, but even of 
the net amount of his total power (but not of 
his freedom, as we shall see). 

Let us first take the case of indirect power, 
where Z has power over X via Y. If Z can order 
Y to order X to do z, Y’s power over X depends 
on Z’s power over Y. For example, the power 
of a Louisiana registrar to bar Negroes in. his 
parish from voting depends on the power of 
the Federal District judge to enjoin him from 
denying the equal protection of the laws. Here 
the net amount of Y’s total power is a function 
of his own power over X and the power of Z 
over -him. 

The concept of an actor’s net amount of 
total power may also be applied to situations 
in which the domain is the significant variable. 


17 In cases in which probability of prevention 
or punishment and degree of deprivation are the 
significant components, it might be possible to 
combine these two variables into a single one 
which. describes the degree of an actor’s total 
power or freedom in different circumstances. In- 
deed, economists, following Von Neumann and 
Morgenstern, have shown that for parsons whose 
psychological make-up can be described by a 
standard set of axioms, utility and probability 
numbers can be combined into a single figure 
which predicts their preferences correctly. If de- 
privation itself could be assigned a utility num- 
ber, this device might be useful in reducing the 
two variables of probability and deprivation down 
to one. However, the relevance of the Von Neu- 

mann-Morgenstern utility axioms to the political 
concepts and problems under discussion remains 
to be explored. in 
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It is true that the number of actors X over 
whom a given actor Y has power is not di- 
minished by the number of actors Z who wield 
power over Y. For example, the domain of 
lieutenant Y’s contro] (namely the size of his 
platoon X) does not depend on the number of 
his own superiors. But the net amount of Y’s 
power within a given group is a function of 
both these variables. For example, the net 
amount of the domain of lieutenant Y’s power 
within the army depends on the number of 
men under his command and the number of 
officers who outrank Y. 

This does not mean, of course, that we may 
simply count, e.g., the number of actors over 
whom Y has power and subtract the number of 
actors who have power over Y. We can, how- 
ever, draw rough comparisons such as the 
following: The net. amount of power of the 
Governor of New York is smaller than that of 
the Prime Minister of Austria, because the 
former’s own power is limited, not only by the 
other branches of his own government and by 
the electorate, but also by the federal govern- 
ment, while the latter is the head of a sovereign 
state. While a high Soviet official is very power- 
ful, the net amount of his power is relatively 
small, because the top leaders have power over 
a very large scope of his activities. 

But there can be no corresponding concept 
of the net amount of an actor’s freedom within 
a group. As judged by the scope and domain, 
an actor’s freedom depends exclusively on the 
range of activities which he is being left free to 
pursue and on the number of actors with re- 
spect to whom he is free to do so. It does not 
matter whether the actor in turn limits the 
freedom of others (who become unfree with 
respect to him) or leaves them free to act as 
they please (so that he and they are mutually 
independent). The high Soviet official is essen- 
tially unfree, because his superiors severely 
limit the scope of his freedom. That he in turn 
greatly restricts the freedom of his many sub- 
ordinates increases the net amount of his power 
within the Soviet hierarchy, but has no bearing 
on the scope of his freedom. The average citizen 
in a democracy is essentially free, because he 
is free with respect to a large number of other 
citizens, and even though there are compara- 


i8 Cf. David B. Truman, The Governmental 
Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p 
191: ... leadership can be measured in quanti- 
tative terms by a ratio between the frequency 
with which an individual initiates actions in a 
group situation and the frequency with which he 
responds to the initiative of others.” 
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tively few other citizens whose freedom he 
limits. ` 

This is not to deny that Y, by limiting the 
freedom of X, may thereby increase his own 
freedom, not only with respect to X but also 
with respect to some other actor Z. The fact 
that Senator McCarthy retaliated with devas- 
tating effect on Senator Tydings increased 
McCarthy’s. freedom with respect to other 
Senators who disapproved of him but were in- 
timidated from limiting his freedom (at least 
temporarily, until they decided to do so by 
censure and ostracism). However, while the net 
amount of a Senator’s power within the Senate 
depends both on his own power over his col- 
leagues and on their power over him, the degree 
of a Senator’s freedom within the Senate is de- 
fined by reference to the class of Senators with 
respect to whom he is free (and who conse- 
quently have no power over him, regardless of 
whether or not he has power over them). 

Another way by which an actor increases his 
own freedom is by forcing another actor to 
leave him free to act in a certain way. H Y 
makes X unfree to make Y unfree to do y, 
Y’s total freedom within the group is greater 
than it would be otherwise. But we should not 
speak of net amount of freedom even in this 
case, since we are merely comparing an actual 
with a hypothetical situation. When we are 
using the concept of an actor’s net amount of 
total power, we are referring to two or more 
actual power relationships in which the actor 
plays the role of both holder and subject of 
power. 

A “Free Society.” Can we go a step further 
and consider freedom a characteristic, not only 
of actors within a group, but of the group it- 
self? Is there any empirical meaning to the 
commonly made allegations that “there is more 
freedom” in a democracy than in a dictator- 
ship, that democracy ‘‘maximises freedom’’?* 
and constitutes the prototype of a “free 
society”? 

One might think that a society is free to a 
maximum degree if each of its members has 
the maximum extent of total freedom, and 
that a society is totally unfree if everyone is 
totally unfree. However, there never has been a 
society which even approximates either of these 
two extremes. As we have seen, in a hierarchical 
society those at the bottom have no power and 
may have little or practically no freedom, but 


19 In the case of McCarthy this class consisted 
at one time of all other Senators, including of 
course Senator Tydings. 

0 Franz L. Neumann, The Democratic and the 
Authoritarian State (Glencoe, OL, 1957), p. 76. 
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the top leaders have a great deal of freedom as 
well as power—as judged by every component. 
It would simply be mistaken to conclude that 
the total amount of freedom in a dictatorship is 
small. 

A group in which all are totally free would be 
one in which all are independent of each other. 
This would amount to pure anarchy, which 
does not exist in practice any more than a sooi- 
ety in which everyone is totally unfree. Either 
some actors will use their independence from all 
others to reduce some others to dependence on 
them, or society itself will appoint actors pro- 
vided with sufficient power to regulate the ac- 
tivities of all and hence to limit freedom. Citi- 
zens are not effectively free in most respects 
unless their liberties are institutionally guaran- 
teed by a central authority imposing on all the 
duty to respect each other’s freedom. This leads 
to mutual dependence as the only alternative to 
hierarchical, one-sided dependence. Democracy 
is characterised by such reciprocal power rela- 
tionships——between government and governed, 
majority and minority, the several branches of 
government, and between the citizens ‘them- 
selves because of their respective rights and du- 
ties. Now, actors who are linked by mutual de- 
pendence relationships tend to be both unfree 
and free to the same extent. 

The essential difference between dictatorship 
and democracy is not that there is little total 
freedom in one and much in the other,” but 


x It is therefore meaningless to claim that “any 
interference with individual freedom ... even by 
the most ideally democratic government, is to be 
justified only on the ground that it increases total 
freedom, immediately or in the long run.” Frank 
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that freedom—and power as well—is more 
evenly distributed in the latter. All citizens in a 
democracy have less total freedom and power 
than a dictator, but more than his subjects. If 
we want to use the expression “a free society,” 
we would have to define it, not as a society with 
a great amount of freedom, but as one in which 
freedom is relatively evenly distributed among 
its members. But when one contrasts ‘‘free”’ 
with “unfree” societies (or ‘‘worlds’’), one usu- 
ally has something quite different in mind; it is 
a way of voicing approval of one kind of politi- 
cal system and condemnation of another. No 
doubt, there is more freedom of speech in the 
United States than in the Soviet Union. But is 
there “more freedom” in America than in Rus- 
sia? If we answer this question in the affirma- 
tive, it is not, e.g., because United States citi- 
zens ate subject to fewer regulations than 
Soviet citizens,” but because they are free in 
those respects which we value most. The con- 
cept of a free society is thus a normative one: a 
society is free whose members are free to do 
what they ought to be left free to do and unfree 
with respect to those activities which should be 
made impossible or punishable. And a society 
is the more free, the closer the correspondence 
between its actual network of both power and 
freedom relationships and the kind of political 
system deemed desirable. 


Knight, Freedom and Reform (New York, 1947), 
p. 192. 

“If it were possible to count them, we would 
perhaps come to the opposite conclusion, at least 
in certain areas. There are probably “more” in- 
come tax and traffic regulations in the United 
States than in Soviet Russia. 
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If there is practice without theory, perhaps 
there is theory without practice. We have fairly 
fixed notions of practice without theory—ac- 
tion without reflection, hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, meeting problems as they arise, disdain of 
plans or strategy, and so on. Of theory without 
practice there seems but one common idea— 
theory that because of abstraction or irrele- 
vance cannot be applied. Plato told us the 
story of Thales of Miletus who, gazing at the 
stars, fell into a well. A little maid laughed to 
see such sport. Her laughter still rings in our 
ears, reminding us to practice navigating the 
earth rather than contemplate the stars. 

Theory without practice, then, seems to be 
theory that cannot be applied. Applied to 
what? Applied to problems. Which problems? 
Problems that arise among men or in the com- 
munity. Who there defines a problem? Not to 
get bogged down at the start, let us say merely 
that some men do or that some part of the com- 
munity does. 

We can also conceive of a theory not being 
applied because it seems farfetched or too 
costly or immoral, or because the moment for 
its need is not yet at hand. These are not the 
main objections, even though they all have a 
bearing in one way or another on the ideas we 
are about to discuss. The main objections are 
usually the ones already mentioned—theory 
irrelevant or too abstract. Abstractness, for our 
purposes, can be dismissed. It means either that 
the theory cannot be understood—a matter of 
communication, we assume—or that steps are 
lacking to bring the theory down to the applied 
level. We are really back to the question of ap- 
plication. Either a theory has relevance but for 
one reason or another cannot be put into prac- 
tice, or it has no relevance at all and that is the 
end of that. 

This latter category is the interesting one. 
What kind of theory is it that has no relevance 
to anything? The theory I have found to fit the 
bill is a theory that has as its only aim the seek- 
ing of knowledge. This is not a theory, one 


might say with a smile, this is philosophy itself. . 


So it is, or at least, so it was. The search for 
knowledge without concern for possibly apply- 
ing that knowledge, for putting it to action, 
used to be a definition of philosophy. But for 
some time now it seems to have taken on a dif- 
ferent hue. Whether we date this change from 
Bacon’s “knowledge is power,” power that can 


be applied to man and earth, or from Marx’s 
contention that philosophy ought to busy itself 
with changing, not interpreting the world, or 
take an earlier point in Occam or Petrus Aureoli 
or Galileo, does not directly concern us now. 
Nor need we ask whether philosophy should oc- 
cupy itself with applying knowledge. I prefer 
instead to spend this time on the ensemble of 
ideas that goes by the name of the contempla- 
tive life. 

This paper will accent first the philosophical 
rather than the theological (though similarities 
will be obvious), second the West rather than 
the East (though here too relationships will be 
apparent), and then the Greek rather than the 
later course of European ideas. In several ways 
the argument may be unhistorical. It may lay 
more stress on certain parts of philosophical 
schools than is usually done in the history of 
thought. It may sometime use words that be- 
long to a more modern vocabulary. I should 
not like an idea to lose its pertinence in a cloud 
of antique veils. 

Philosophical circles today do not write much 
about the contemplative life of the West. 
Hardly a political philosopher can be found to 
take it seriously. The stress falls, as you know, 
on empiricism, pragmatism, positivism, experi- 
ment, theories of action or practice. What is the 
contemplative life? Perhaps it is not a theory at 
all. How can it be? If a political theory is an ex- 
planation of political phenomena or a set of 
principles of a political science, the contempla- 
tive life is not a political theory, at least not the 
contemplative life one calls up from the ware- 
house of memory. Yet a number of celebrated 
political theorists got involved with it, among 
them the giants, Plato and Aristotle. The word 
they had for it was the bios theoretikos. Had it 
not come down to us from the Latin, we might 
have called it the theoretical life. So theory 
comes from a word meaning behold or contem- 
plate. And the prototypes of this life were the 
Ionian philosophers—Thales is one—whose ab- 
sorption in knowledge for its own sake inspired 
the Academy and the Peripatetic school. 

I propose to look more closely at the btos 
theoretikos as it was conceived by Plato and 
Aristotle but specially in the particular turn 
given it by Epicurus. Not the polemical Epi- 
curus, nor the one famous for his pleasures, but 
the Epicurus of peace and quiet, the one of 
whom it was said, “No one is less epicurean 
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than Epicurus.” Ño little remains of his writings 
that J, bent here on sketching their political 
shape, might occasionally overstep him. I hope 
not. If I do, I trust my step will swing onto the 
path long. trod by contemplative travelers of 
‘both philosophy and theology of East and 
West. 


I 


The contemplative life holds claim to being 
the only or best way of truth-finding. At the 
base of its superiority lies detachment or objec- 
tivity. If you look on the world with intent, you 
can see little, or but partially. You are observ- 
ing, not contemplating. You are taking a slice, 
not the whole. Your aim on the world puts 
lenses before your eyes; you do not even know 
your sight is distorted. The only solution is to 
cut off your design on the world. Desire for cor- 
poreal or material goods, attachment to family, 
concern for reputation—these are things that 
lead men to try to manipulate nature and other 
men. There is one more area of temptation— 
politics. Keep away from political activity. 
This last injunction is one that for us has im- 
portance. The sage breaks away from the polts, 
his chosen field of action. 

Plato, who esteemed the contemplative life 
above all others, never let this injunction pass. 
The bios politikos has the final say. Aristotle 
after exalting the contemplative life as perfect 
happiness said, “Where there are things to be 
done, the end is not to survey and recognize the 
various things, but rather te do them.” He then 
called on the legislator and proceeded to lay out 
a program for the Politics, in which he again 
exalts the contemplative life. We know, too, 
how difficult it was even for the imperial Ro- 
mans to swallow this idea, however much the 
thought of otium was to lure them. But there 
were signs before in Antistenes, who declared 
that the wise man lives not by enacted laws but 
by those of virtue; in Diogenes, who praised 
whoever was about to take part in politics and 
then did not; in Theodorus the Atheist, who 
said it was logical that the wise man does not 
give his life for his country: one does not re- 
nounce one’s wisdom for the benefit of fools. I 
have the impression that political philosophers 
have neglected this epoch’s fund of anti-politi- 
cal ideas. As political theory the contrasts it of- 
fers to anarchism slone are instructive. 

It is easy to say, “Cut off your intent on the 
world”, but doing it is another matter. Certain 
actions can be avoided. Marriage, for example, 
and if not marriage, children. One can remain in 
the country and so avoid the city. But all at- 
tempts will be half-hearted unless one realizes 
that family and the pleasures of the city truly 
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have no value, that action directed toward con- 
trolling man and nature is not only improper 
but futile. We have already said that intent on 
the world fractionizes one’s view. Not only 
that, it unsettles one’s mind. The crowding of 
desires, one upon the other, can shake a man’s 
head until it rattles. In the end he has not only 
bias but confusion to contend with. To contem- 
plate, one must be tranquil. 

Continuous drinking and revelry are illusion- 
ary pleasures, yet one need not play the ascetic. 
Man is not different from other creatures. The 
flesh makes fugitive but recurrent demands and 
must be satisfied. According to Epicurus, “The 
voice of the flesh speaks and says not to have 
hunger nor thirst nor cold.” Give the flesh its 
due, the spirit is freed of insuperable carnal ob- 
stacles. Not yet, though, has man arrived at 
serenity, the real and permanent pleasure, the 
stage at which a sensitivity to wisdom is 
reached. By nature he is not social. Laws over a 
long period were needed to tame him. A natural 
society does not and has never existed. Each 
man is closed in for himself. Society is an unna- 
tural contract, useful, perhaps even necessary 
for the people, but external, understandable 
only as a measure of safety. Friendship is born 
out of egoism, and so too may be useful but not 
natural. If possible, the man of good sense does 
not marry. I repeat, “if possible.” Epicurus did 
not believe in forcing one’s nature toward some- 
thing it could never reach. If a man must 
marry, he does not beget children. If children 
arrive he had better give up the climb toward 
serenity. Children bring great risks and much 
pain. Their upbringing is difficult and full of 
anxieties. If they turn out bad, the worry and 
shame they cause are among the worst that 
man can experience. Paternal love is a fact of 
nature. You can only try to avoid having chil- 
dren. Once you have them, your love for them 
is inevitable. You cannot fight against it, nor 
can you abandon them. 

Society and politics, unnatural as they are, 
can and should be abandoned. Who goes into 
politics or business or military affairs is headed 
for frustration. Ambition in any of these fields 
is sure to lead to the orders or influence or 
money of others. Accepting money from any- 
one, Socrates had said, is to create a boss and a 
slavery for yourself. Epicurus went further: the 
wise man should not even beg for his bread. If 
you engage in social life you become dependent 
on others, get attached to them, come under 
their influence, wrapped up in hundreds of ac- 
tivities for them, activities that seem so impor- 
tant—and then all tumbles in disillusion. These 
activities and desires for the most part do not 
originate in yourself anyway. They originate in 
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the others who pull you into the whirlpool of 
false sensations, hopes, struggles, disappoint- 
ments. When you seek their approval and re- 
spect, you fall in their power. - 

The only, solution is to withdraw from activ- 
ity and people of this kind into yourself where 
you alone are the one to command. Nothing, 
says Epicurus, generates quiet in the soul like 
doing but a few things, not giving a hand to un- 
pleasant enterprises, and not exceeding one’s 
own strength. All these things cause disturb- 
ances in human nature. Once you have de- 
tached yourself from persons and activities, 
your sufferings will diminish and over you will 
steal a calm that is healthful and lasting, unlike 
the fluttery pleasures of Aphrodite or the vio- 
lent ones of power. The country is ideal, with 
its minimum of activities, far from polities and 
wars, from business, intrigues, the noises and 
temptations of the city. The siesta in the coun- 
try, stretched out on the grass, under a tree, 
near fountain or stream—these are the particu- 
lars of the beata solitudo that reach us from 
Plato’s Phaedrus, after the seduction on the 
way. of uncounted poets and philosophers. 
Here the lover of pure knowledge, freed of the 
chains of personal and political activity, having 
reached atarazta, will find in the contemplative 
life what he could never achieve by riches, 
political glory, a royal crown, an elegant tenor 
of life, the luxuries of the table, love’s delights, 
or any others. 


II 


In cutting off intent on the world there is im- 
plicated not only a regimen of practice but a 
theory of action or motivation. Eliminate the 
pursuit of material and corporeal indulgence, of 
family, marriage and children, of the respect of 
others, the compulsion to do well in their eyes— 
eliminate them, and you have eliminated many 
of the motives that push men to manipulate the 
world and its creatures. You are getting near a 
stoic autarchy. But even before the stoics, 
many philosophers, major and minor, had 
pointed to the need to curb appetites and de- 
gires. Socrates, says Xenophon, “could be 
conquered neither by bodily pleasures nor by 
those of riches.” In the Apology Socrates 
proudly proves his disinterest. ‘Here is the wit- 
ness that I speak the truth—my poverty.” But 
though Plato and Aristotle prized the contem- 
plative life as a way to truth more than did Epi- 
curus who offered it also as a medicine for the 
soul, they never denied their political mission. 
In this sense their theory is applied. The polis 
is their problem. If they have a problem, they 
are no longer objective. Their autarchy, their 
capacity to be their own company is gone. 
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Knowledge now has to pertain to the polis. 
They wear the livery of the prince, the legisla- 
tor, or the tyrant. They cannot contemplate, 
they can only intently observe the slice they are 
cutting. Those in ‘Plato’s Republic who pass 
every test and trial with honors can ‘lift up the 
eye of the soul and fix it upon that which gives 
light to all things.” But having seen the good 
in its essence, “they are to take it as a model 
for the rest of their life and must use it in 
giving order to the polts and private persons 
and themselves in turn. Most of the time they 
will occupy themselves with philosophy, but 
when their turn comes they one at a time for 
the sake of the polts take over rulership, looking 
on it not as a gentlemanly activity but as if it 
were labor done out of the necessity of making 
a living.” The true follower of the contempla- 
tive life, if you throw him a problem, walks 
ground it—no, he walks right over it. He does 
not see it. The problem-approach that opens 
doors to modern science, walks into a gate 
barring the path to the contemplative life. 
We are in the presence of a radical theory of 
detachment that looks on Galileo, Einstein and 
Newton as technicians or specialists. No disci- 
pline today dares set up the standards for ob- 
jectivity of the contemplative life. All sciences 
talk-of objectivity as desirable. Some say they 
have it, at least in comparison with others. 
Why it should be more possible in the sciences 
than in any other field of learning is not made 


clear. Awareness of bias is supposed to help, but 


the only painless way to it seems to be teaching 
by bad example, namely giving students his- 
torical cases of partiality and superstition. 
Compared to the contemplative life, modern 
science seems not really serious about objectiv- 
ity. 


Oi 


The contrast—theory alone vs. theory for 
practice’s sake—contains divergent ideas of 
change in man and nature. Theories entwined 
with practice look on the world as needing some 
change, believe that it can be changed at least 
in part as desired, hold that man can accom- 
plish such change with—or else without—the 
help of the gods. With change a terrestrial life 
can be worthwhile, the winning of earthly hap- 
piness and justice is possible, and politics is a 
means of securing them. The theorist of the 
contemplative life does not quite agree. Politics 
is not so important. A measure of happiness and 
justice might be possible but it cannot be won. 
Remolding the world to desire turns out to be a 
desire for something else. The more it changes, 
the more it stays the same. The world is to be 
received, marvelled at, not subdued. 
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The theory of theory-plus-practice looks on 
man and earth as malleable objects, whereas 
the theory of the contemplative life or of know- 
ledge for its own sake has no such active intent; 
it is more at peace with the world. Hardly can 
the world be called an object. The flower is 
there but can you feel its fragrance? The bird, 
yes, but do you burst to sing its song? With un- 
derstanding, the line between subject and ob- 
ject begins to fade. As all mediating interests 
go, so goes that line. 

What is it the contemplator contemplates 
then, nature? Socrates was interested in men, 
not nature; but the philosopher who divests 
himself of the polis is far from the hoi polot. He 
is in the country either alone or with one of a 
few choice souls. The hot waters of politics do 
not boil before his eyes. What stretches before 
him is the landscape; or as in a Taoist painting 
of the sage contemplating nature, what be- 
comes part of him is the landscape. The reali- 
ties of the contemplative life include nature, all 
right, but not for this does he become a physi- 
cist only. Able to be his own company, he has 
himself as reality too, the immanent, the in- 
dwelling, the in-remaining. Before him 
stretches his past. In it are the experiences of 
the active life that preceded the contemplative. 
This former world, full of the turbulence of 
petty passions, included a relation to the polis. 
Some of the greatest figures in the history of the 
contemplative life—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Seneca, Boethius—were deeply involved in po- 
litical life and died or stood to die for it. Mem- 
ory is thus the theater of politics. No ordinary 
theater where love and hatred and ambition 
rage but rather a distant basilica from which 
the shouts arrive muted. To be able to play pol- 
itics with this perspective is no mean advan- 
tage, 

The image of the wise man who has shaken 
off the shackles of education and society, who 
counts on himself alone, who contemplates the 
whole world and looks deeply into himself at 
the same time—when this appeared in Greece 
it was new. It was new for the autarchy it ex- 
pressed. This man was an individual. It was 
new in the inwardness of its mood. This man 
was introspective. It was new in its role of the 
past. This man favored memory, he enjoyed, 
he learned from what he had already been 
through. Contrarily, the sciences awaken 
curiosity and push man into futile agitated re- 
searches on present and future. They look at 
man and nature with a shrewd eye and lay 
them out with Procrustean nicety. History dis- 
turbs nothing. The events it treats, having 
long ago passed, do not resent the scholar’s 
sympathetic glance. The history of memory is 
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special: all other kinds show the hand of 
someone else. 


IV 


One might well ask at this point whether 
memory is not active. The question might be 
asked in more general form. What is the dis- 
tinction between action and contemplation? 
We have talked about the voice of the flesh as 
well as about memory. Epicurus lived on water 
and cornmeal, but even obtaining so little re- 
quires some action. The pleasures of Aphrodite 
have been known to become quite energetic. 
The fun of youth is well known for being ir- 
repressibly active. And come to think of it, if 
attacked, what does a man do, lie down and 
play ‘C possum”? I am not trying to be satirical 
in raising these questions. 

Even in thought our muscles contract and in 
sleep we move about and in dreams our eyes 
follow players on a stage. Contemplation itself 
is activity. Aristotle in the Politics waa clear 
about it. ‘Thoughts with no object beyond 
themselves, and speculations and trains of 
reflections followed purely for their own sake 
are far more deserving [than actions in relation 
to others and objects] of the name of active.” 
Epicurus too did not think the new knowledge 
received of contemplation was inert. It had a 
richness and fascination all its own, not to be 
confused with the narcosis that affects the 
masses whenever they thought they were being 
tranquil. “In the majority of men, the part 
that is at rest gets sluggish, the part in move- ° 
ment gets restless.” The important distinction 
lies in the “for its own sake” which implies no 
purpose, exploitative or utilitarian or other- 
wise, on objects or persons in sight. It seems 
that the opposite of the vita contemplativa is 
not the vita activa. Instead, the words that sug- 
gest themselves as contrasts to contemplative 
are observational (in the sense of looking on 
with intent to change) or calculating or manip- 
ulative. If one takes typical categories of 
mental activity, one can compare those men- 
tioned by Aristotle above with a group of 
others that seem less contemplative—observ- 
ing, examining, comparing, relating, distin- 
guishing, abstracting, deducing, calculating. 

Now what of food, someone asks. The con- 
templator needs food for the body. When hun- 
gry be must look on the world with intent, 
especially if he hasn’t eaten for several days. 
The hare in a trap, the berry being picked, the 
corn being shucked, the rock sat upon, all can 
legitimately claim to be the object of aggres- 
sive design. Nature, it seems, permits a kind of 
interspecies help-yourself, so long as it remains 
within the limits of necessity. Lf it goes beyond, 
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into the unnatural realm of cravings, the result 
is temporary pleasure, perhaps, but ultimately 
pain. Nature, if one does not regard it as some- 
thing to be yoked, if one is natural with it, is 
not hostile. “Who takes his norm from na- 
ture,” says Epicurus, “will in any circumstance 
be sufficient to himself.” A similar question 
was put to Bokuju (Mu-chou) in the latter 
part of the ninth century. “We have to dress 
and eat every day, and how can we escape from 
all that?” The master replied, “We dress, we 
eat.” “I do not understand you,” said the 
questioner. “If you don’t understand, put your 
dress on and eat your food.” As an everyday 
thought (Astn), the highest teaching of Bud- 
dhist philosophy, the ultimate Tao is said to 
be: “I sleep when I am tired, I eat when I am 
hungry.” 

A somewhat different justification belongs 
to the exhausting or even violent bodily action 
sometimes part of the contemplative life. It 
seems acceptable so long as it is for the purpose 
of attaining contemplation. To abandon the 
polis, for example, might create bitter scenes, 
or it might require travel over long distances. 
Contemplative monks devised one of the dead- 
liest styles of unarmed combat. They used it 
on their travels to keep from falling victim to 
murdering bandits. 

The liver of the contemplative life is not 
against action or practice itself. He sees people 
all about him who merely think they are doing 
something. Unimportant practice is simply 
uninteresting. He is not fleeing real life but 
making his way toward it. On the way he may 
trip over his own feet, not recognize his neigh- 
bor, be ignorant of feminine wiles or where the 
shopping center might be or what the boys in 
the back room are saying about machines, but 
what he knows would make them all dizzy, all 
those whose time is not free for learning, in- 
eluding the maids of Thrace. Of the contrast 
between his prazte and that of the unfree I 
need not say more. Plato has taken care of it 
in the Theaetetus. Action, then, is not the 
point. To try to avoid all action would be unna- 
tural and therefore futile. Reducing intent on 
the world does seem to reduce activity to a 
minimum, but only because our present stand- 
ards push it to an artificial maximum. 
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Who is it now who is to make his way to real 
knowledge? Is there a principle of selection or 
recruitment? Lack of age is no barrier nor is 
lack of learning. Nor is sex an obstacle. Women 
were admitted to Epicurus’s garden, and you 
roust remember that just after the passage on 
contemplation I quoted earlier, Glaucon says, 
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“You have worked out the image of your rulers 
to perfection, Socrates, as if it were the statue 
of a man.” And the reply comes: “But female 
rulers are included, Glaucon, for you must not 
at all think that I spoke in any way more in 
regard to men than to women.” Woman too, 
evidently, can contemplate, or at least will have 
the chance. There can be no doubt, though, 
that the hot pollot are excluded. The people 
are regarded not with fear nor with hate but 
with aloofness if not revulsion. They are the 
ones who exemplify the craving for material 
things and provide the alternating adulation 
and vituperation in politics that one must 
shun. There seems to be, furthermore, a con- 
viction that the sorry state of the public cannot 
be changed. If the masses took to the contem- 
plative life, its real devotees—like those today 
who stay at home in the summer because the 
masses overwhelm the countryside—would 
have to return to the city. This happening is 
not to be feared. The people apparently will be 
as they are forever. They will never as a whole 
or in great numbers be called to the contem- 
plative life. 

Just who will be called to the contemplative 
life has been left rather uncertain. After the 
exclusion of the people or the masses or the 
many or the mob, there are still some of wealth 
or position left to qualify. For the necessities 
of life Aristotle’s resource remains slavery. 
Plato draws his from a wider base; he secures 
his rulers’ room and board by having the ruled 
provide for it in tribute or taxes, as you will. 
Elsewhere in contemplative writings the where- 
withal gets little or no notice. Given that the 
well-off and the noble were the main groups 
from which philosophers were drawn, no re- 
quirement was necessary, probably, beyond the 
firm desire for the contemplative life. 

A mere few are called, then. There is no 
propaganda to get more. The word of the wise 
man is not for the people or the crowd. He does 
not try to get their support or to convince them 
of their place in the scheme of things. Nor does 
he campaign for recruits or converts. At most 
there are letters like Epicurus’s to Idomeneus 
and Seneca’s to Lucilius. “I promise you, O 
Lucilius, that which Epicurus promised to his 
friend.” Epicurus had written, “If glory is 
what your heart desires, my letters will make 
you more famous than all these splendors that 
you seek and for which you are sought after.” 
Both of them kept their promise, else who 
would have ever heard of Idomeneus or Lu- 
cilius? 

Success is not judged by the number of con- 
verts. If there is but one who contemplates, 
the theory is just as much practiced as if there 
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were a thousand. If there were a million, the 
wise man would be convinced that they were 
all there by some grotesque misunderstanding. 
In theory, the contemplator is content if he is 
alone or with another person, at most with a 
small group. He may aspire to open a school 
so long as it is not to attract a crowd. He can 
also write books to be read by many but he 
should not be much in evidence, should be no 
great orator, should take no author’s tours. His 
school should be in a garden or in the country. 
The market or the forum, the city as a whole, 
are undesirable places, although even in their 
hustle-bustle, the philosopher (the Oriental as 
well as the Stoic and the Epicurean) must find 
his own resources. Draw back into your own 
self, says Epicurus, specially when you must 
stay in the middle of the crowd. 

Epicureanism never did succeed in winning 
the Greek and Roman world. It had much in- 
fluence on literature but none on the rank and 
file. Theoretically the reason is that in a world 
turned upside down, only select spirits feel the 
company of others as a burden and a torment. 
The vast human mediocrity seeks out company 
because it fears being alone. Another reason is 
that the contemplative school—at the other 
pole from the rhetors or sophists—never went 
out of its way to flatter the people. “I have 
never wanted to please the common people. In 
fact what pleases them, I don’t know. What I 
do know is far away from meeting their ap- 
proval.” Thus Epicurus, 
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One may wonder why the contemplative 
philosophers . should engage in talking and 
writing at all. Not all of them do, of course. The 
austerity of the Trappists is well-known. Zen 
teachings speak of leaving no trace behind. 
But the Greeks, our main stream, did write and 
talk. To write his many volumes, Epicurus, it 
seems, stayed up late at night and got up at 
dawn. Perhaps one form alone of ambition or 
desire for fame was not considered inappropri- 
_ate—to be known and remembered in the 
‘world of philosophy or by whoever in that 
world is notable for his wisdom. Glory in the 
field of philosophy is not a flighty thing and 
provides lasting satisfaction. But the motif 
is not strong in contemplative writings; nor 
indeed is the argument for its defense: this 
clartias nourishes the germ of authority. How- 
ever that may be, in writing books or holding 
schools, but contemplative life may be ac- 
cused of resorting to persuasion, rhetoric, re- 
cruiting or publicity; yet there are, it seems to 
me, acceptable explanations. The contem- 
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plator’s writings apart from letters can be con- 
sidered a mnemonic device, or a way of reining 
in runaway thoughts, or else a celebration, an 
expression of immanence, an overflow of well- 
being, a richness, a song. ‘‘Verily—may the 
Lord shield me!—Well do I write under the 
greenwood.” | 

In any case, teachings and writings do exist. 
If they happen to persuade large numbers of 
persons to adopt the contemplative life, do they 
become political tracte? Let us look again at 
the doctrine. Whoever loves the truth should 
quit indulging the body, disdain money and 
success, cut away family and political ties, fly 
the city with its thousand ‘petty demands, and 
retire to the country by himself or with a few 
choice companions. 

At some times a regime may regard the de- 
votees of the contemplative life as politically 
indifferent gypsies or as priests. The state that 
houses and harms them not is fair in heaven’s 
eyes. Under certain circumstances, however, a 
regime may consider the doctrine dangerous 
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and actually subversive. It may then be useless ` 


to protest that the contemplative life shuns 
political power like the plague, that whoever 
holds political office is automatically prevented 
from leading that life, that the support of the 
masses is the last thing it would want, that 
existing laws, constitutions, forms of govern- 
ment, authorities, are not objects of attack, 
that the crown of ataraxia can not be compared 
to that of princes. A regime whose support is 
not too steady may fear that truth-seeking for 
itself may take a political turn. The seeker him- 
self admits he does not know where his search 
will take him. A regime may also take the line 
that though scholars do not flock to the school, 
yet one day they might. In any case the school 
sets a bad example. By saying that patriotism 
is a hindrance, it affects loyalty. A bad example 


might not affect the many, but a few is already 


too much. Or if a regime is committed to great 
economic or military enterprises, the vaunting 
of a life of leisure: in the country is a hostile 
doctrine. That the contemplative life may be 
under fire at times for political activity does 
not prove that its activity or lack of activity is 
political indeed. It merely illustrates how diff- 
cult it may be to keep one’s skirts free of gov- 
ernment or public opinion. 

Criticism of the contemplative philosophers 
takes many forms: they do not have to worry 
about intent on the world because most of them 
are old; the charms of Aphrodite no longer 
attract them; they are ready for the rocking- 


chair. Coming largely from well-to-do or noble . 
families, why should they have to act on the © 


world to obtain food or success or esteem? It is 
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theirs already. As for politics, their whole 
posture is summed up in the phrase, sour 
grapes. They are disillusioned with the state 
because of the failure either of their particular 
polis (Athens after the Sicilian defeat is the 
example) or else of their own political ambition 
(Plato’s period in Syracuse, or Seneca’s with 
Nero). They deserve to live in only their own 
state, a pig state. 

These charges could be answered in kind but 
neither they nor the more serious criticisms one 
could make may detain us. We are not em- 
barked so much on repudiating the epistemo- 
logical claims of the contemplative life as on 
taking its bearings to politics. We can momen- 
tarily take a more modern angle, that of the 
biologist or sociologist and even some political 
theorists, to ask what function such persons 
serve in the organism, in society, or in the state. 
Here there is no excuse for theory without 
practice. Where is the benefit? On the contrary 
there is harm. In the modern view the contem- 
plative life is anti-democratic, anti-social, 
against organization, opposed to work and to 
most of the things men work for, and indifferent 
to home, country and mother. One can see why 
the contemplative philosopher is a rare bird. 
Not all lands are as amiable as Ionia. 

This hostility, some might say, depends on a 
belief that one rotten apple spoils the barrel; 
others might differ, maintaining that it is part 
of the morality, “If I have to suffer, why 
shouldn’t you?” Is there a better estimate to 
be made from the side of the state? 

The philosopher’s independence of the polts 
is dubious. He may wish to forget home and 
country and deny that they have ever given 
him anything good, but the claim can be dis- 
puted and a respectable invoice from them pre- 
sented instead. Put just two things onto the 
balance—nurture and language—the contem- 
plative life has already a heavy debt to pay to 
family and country. Man is ever in duty bound 
to the polis. His very ideas about the contem- 
plative life, even what he sees atop Mount 
Fuji, is influenced by the polis, no matter how 
far away it may be in miles. Awake, asleep or 
a-dreaming, his freedom is of the kotnonia. 
Should he but stay physically alone too long, 
he becomes spiritually alone, which signifies 
losing his human faculties. Plato makes an 
argument much like this when he portrays the 
philosopher who must tear himself away from 
the supreme good of contemplation in order to 
take on the onus of office. All the philosopher is 
he owes to the polis; and he pays it back by 
guiding the state as it once guided him. Aris- 
totle would remind us that the state is a sign of 
man’s humanity. Whoever can live without it is 
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either subhuman or divine. In this case there is 


‘no doubt which. 
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The debt of genesis aside, is the contempla- 
tive philosopher a citizen? The fragments that 
remain to us of Epicurus’s words and writings 
contain no definite word. To be consistent the 
contemplative life cannot honestly admit of 
citizenship. Anaxagoras, accused of neglecting 
kinsfolk and country, points to the sky. “There 
is my country.” Any place in the world or out 
of it is the wise man’s abode. This answer ap- 
proaches the stoic’s cosmopolitanism, without 
having its political connotations. Another an- 
swer, though, would take its start from the 
reply given to those who ask, if the wise man 
stays away from politics, who will govern? 
If all men were wise, each would govern him- 
self so well that political power could be dis- 
penged with. But all men are not wise, nor are 
they wise in equal measure. Those truly wise 
will pay no attention to the state; those with 
a lesser philosophic gift and a weakness for 
politics will live near kings and frequent them. 
(It would seem that Epicurus would transfer 
his not-quite-so-bright scholars over to Soc- 
rates.) Since only a few ever approach true 
wisdom, there will never be a shortage of per- 
sons to take over the helm of state. Thus, a 
man may remain a citizen if the contemplative 
life is not his true calling and though participat- 
ing in politics may still learn something from 
philosophy; but the wise man lets the state 
founder without lifting a hand, if doing so 
would disturb his calm. 

In the Apology Socrates warned of the dan- 
gers of the political life. Far from being so 
gentle as to disturb one’s calm, it could cut a 
man down in short order. With Plato and Soc- 
rates ringing in his ears, the reader of Epicurus 
might feel that somewhere there is a fearful 
shrinking from the right path. It is the just act 
of a virtuous man, the philosopher’s giving up 
his life of contemplation to go down to the © 
depths to help his former fellow-prisoners. The 


contemplative man, as Epicurus saw it, is not ` 


interested in fighting for justice. (Perhaps for 
this reason he preferred his pleasures oft-mis- 
understood, indeed easy to misunderstand that 
they were, to the Socratic virtues.) The polts 
and justice, virtue and the common life run 
together. The wise man cares not for the social 
good. He is an individual, like the gods if gods 
there be, unmoved and unmoving, self-con- 
tained, indifferent. 

Again it seems, the sage admits of no debt to 
the polts; he seeks no favors from it, nor does 
he help it; he transcends it. Without rights or 
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duties, it would be difficult to talk of citizen- 
ship. As Seneca remarked, this philosophy puts 
the citizen outside the state. 

One might ask what in this context would be 
the best state. First of all, it would have to ap- 
pear by itself. The contemplative man does not 
work for any change in the state. Take revolu- 
tion, for example. In the practical sense it is 
disturbing, in the theoretical sense it is ridicu- 
lous. Revolutionaries fight for things that the 
regime wants to retain. Each side fights the 
other for possession of something both parties 
value. The contemplative life is more revolu- 
tionary than that. It strives for radically differ- 
ent possessions; but no one else wants them 
and the state does not have them in stock. It is 
a have-not, but neither contending party is a 
have. 

Presumably that state would be best that 
would make possible the contemplative life of 
those who are called. The state could have no 
higher purpose, its truth being only temporary 
and erroneous. Witness its providing employ- 
ment for second-rate intelligences along with 
security and diversions for the masses. Theo- 
retically speaking, the environment or situa- 
tion in which the wise man finds himself is not 
important. Perhaps so, yet also in theory, the 
flight from the city is almost necessary. More- 
over, one of Epicurus’s much-debated state- 
ments hold that ‘‘the wise man pays no atten- 
tion to the state, unless he is forced to by some 
circumstance.” The aversion is not absolute; the 
situation can force his hand. One can point out 
further that if a man fall into the hands of 
bandits, he may save himself and add to his 
memories of human affairs, but at the moment 
that he is fighting them off, he is not contem- 
plating. Like that lover of peace who was ready 
everyday to fight for it, he may neVer find 
peace. The difficulties in the way of contem- 
plating may be greater or less and, it seems, 
some of them may depend on the state. 

With this as background, perhaps one can 
reason about the good state. The desire for 
tranquility in the contemplative life leads to- 
ward a politics of peace both internally and ex- 
ternally. The convenience of tolerance leads 
toward a program of politics without crisis or 
great national efforts, perhaps a form of con- 
servatism. The propriety of a dependable 
wherewithal leads to a preference for aristoc- 
racy. The choice of stability as a criterion for 
truth and pleasure leads also to a preference for 
hereditary forms in government and property- 
holding. 

In short, a state of peace and quiet, yet not 
completely indifferent. The concordance of 
inner and outer states, however, should be 
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taken not as necessary but only as desirable. 
Riots and disorder may prevent contemplation 
and a state without them is desirable enough; 
still no land has riots every day in the week and 
no country is bandit-infested for every half- 
acre. 
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Physical violence may be less dangerous to 
the contemplative life than moral violence. The 
sage in China has always outlived physical 
violence. Can he outlive a government bent on 
instilling activism throughout the land? Per- 
haps the life of contemplation could be made 
easier everywhere if only the modern state 
could see something positive in it. Seneca in 
De Otto said, “In brief, this is what we can ex- 
pect of a man: that he be useful to other men; 
to many of them if he can; to a few, if he can 
but little; and if he can but still less, to those 
nearest him; and if he cannot to others, to 
himself.” Today this being useful by being use- 
ful only to oneself cannot be widely understood 
because the wise man is not a model, nor does 
heaven smile upon his protection. Otherwise 
his usefulness could be seen in his living his 
daily life. In the West for several centuries now 
the contemplative life in religious orders, too, 
has met with lack of comprehension. 

A possible justification for allowing the con- 
templative life to exist is to keep opinion free in 
the state. Anyone can think, write and speak 
as he wishes, even if one has nothing but bad 
to say. The state witholds its interference from 
any but illegal acts, and to think, write and 
speak are not such acts. The question yet 
arises, is inactivity illegal? If 4 man does not 
want to work, but to contemplate, is he a mad- 
man? If to be free from the Lilliputian threads 
of society, he wants to beg for his bread, should 
there be a law against it? If he leaves his wife, 
is he a deserter? By refusing to join the armed 
forces, is he a criminal? Should there be laws 
refusing him entrance to certain parts of the 
country because he has no visible means of 
support? What do the laws of vagrancy aim at? 
Omission can be more of a sin than commission. 
Opinion may be free, yet the laws conspire 
against a way of life. 

There is another defense of the contempla- 
tive life that seems to have a special attractive- 
ness today. It has recently become common- 
place to lock for benefits from those whom the 
shoe of society habitually pinches, in particular, 
artists and scientists. Perhaps the devotee of 
the contemplative life can be tolerated or even 
appreciated for the benefit he brings to society 
in the long run through his creativeness in 
science, literature or art. This argument is by 
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no means absurd. It may follow from it, though, 
that the contemplative life should somehow be 
worked into workaday life so that everybody 
might be creative. An alternation of work and 
leisure is the usual proposal. The Romans ex- 
pressed it in the duality of ottum-negotium. 
Another proposal is that the otium come after 
the negotium, thus reversing its etymological 
sequence. This too the Romans thought of, in 
the sense of retiring after an active life. It 
should not be confused with the Platonic idea 
that because of their experience and excellence, 
men over fifty are the most fit for contempla- 
tion. The Roman and modern idea is that the 
old retire to rusticate, not to contemplate. For 
the kepos or the country, there is suburbia, 
the daily and weekendly retreat to ottum from 
the on-the-go of negotium. But this is not otium 
or scholé or theorta or sophia for its own sake. 
It is rest for work’s sake, repose earned by 
work, a retreat better to fill the front line. 
Cicero, Loyola, Thoreau all seem to have con- 
ceived of retreat as preparing one better to 
cope with the city. The contemplative life may 
allow compromises—the exile banished from 
the polis, the tramp working only enough to 
eat, the thinker imprisoned for his teachings— 
they all can lead a contemplative life, but not 
the one who goes for a rest in the country, who 
needs a change of pace, whose aim has to be a 
return to work and the city. Not that a change 
of scenery does no good for the city-dwelling 
worker. Not that the contemplative life can be 
isolated from the everyday world—it cannot— 
but it can only see this and any other world 
plainly if it is not enslaved to the everyday 
world. 


IX 


To justify the contemplative life in the eyes 
of the state is a formidable task. The liver of 
the contemplative life seeks the truth, but he 
cannot say when or if he finds it, or some of it, 
that it will be good for the state today, or next 
year, or in five hundred. Besides, the state may 
appreciate it never. Furthermore, if he finds it, 
who knows whether he will communicate it. 
Epicurus wrote three hundred works of which 
forty-one were said to be excellent; but he 
might just have decided to write none. Some- 
one less concerned than he to save a few good 
souls might not have written them. Nothing 
says that whatever one learns by contempla- 
tion must be communicated to others. 

Perhaps the contemplative life cannot be 
justified to the state and perhaps also it has 
exaggerated its independence of the state. It 
still makes little difference. If one could justify 
it in terms of the state, then one could speak of 
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its function. If one can do this, the contempla- 
tive life would no longer be free. It would have 
a determined relation to the state. It would 
become a state functionary. The same sub- 
servience would stain the contemplative life, 
were it to be justified in terms of any other 
society. Besides, the followers of the contem- 
plative life are not interested in justifying them- 
selves, and why should we press them? Truth 
is their only justification. There is, they say, 
something beyond the state that comes to a 
man in a contemplative life, that can come in 
no other way. The detachment we have already 
spoken of, and also the perspective that a man 
gains from being able to pull back into himself. 
But the contemplative life may lead to still 
greater rewards. These rewards even in the 
west alone go by various names—inspiration, 
revelation, salvation, a vision of truth, the 
blending of subject with object. Not all receive 
such gifts, and some receive not great ones but 
smali ones and but briefly; some gifts are com- 
plete in themselves while others must be re- 
won by thought and study. The latter kind 
perhaps can be imparted to others by words, 
but often words are not enough; whereas some 
other medium like the Buddhist master’s stick 
or Aristotle’s music may penetrate more 
deeply. There is a rare kind that is not com- 
municable at all. Bonaventura in speaking of 
the last step of the Itinerary of the Mind in God 
says, “It is indubitable truth: man cannot see 
Me and live.” 

We have reached a point where the trail 
leads back to Plato and then goes off through 
Plotinus and into Christianity and monasti- 
cism. The contemplative life asks and answers 
new questions. They are important and inter- 
esting but would take us too far along into the 
subject. 


x 


With its withdrawal into monasteries the 
contemplative life did not quit the secular 
garden. Though practice is excluded, though 
appeal to the masses is anathema, though much 
of what it learns cannot be communicated, the 
schoo] and its theory has had and still has an 
enormous influence. One current runs through 
the stoics, for they lived as though they were 
epicureans, and from them into Cicero and 
Seneca who later pass northward, penetrating 
as far as the English schools to put a stamp on 
the English and part of the American char- 
acter as well. Another current took part in 
developing the idea of the liberal arts out of 
that of the general culture. Much of the tena- 
city of the liberal arts (they survived the bar- 
barian invasions) and their strange attraction 
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Sigurd Burckhardt has rendered a service in 
providing the occasion for a thematic presenta- 
tion of the principles underlying the interpreta- 
tions of Shakespearean drama by Jaffa and me, 
to which he has taken such exception.! The 
issue does not primarily concern literary criti- 
cism but rather has to do with the relation of 
art to political philosophy and, in turn, with 
their relation to life. Burckhardt, however, has 
not joined the debate on the level of the issues. 
He does not argue against the substance of our 
interpretations, and does not say wherein and 
why they are in error. Characteristic of his 
method is his offer of three statements “ad- 
mittedly out of context” from my article for 
which he then proposes the following test: 
“Choose,” he says, “a jury of widely read, in- 
telligent men, show them these statements 
(with the information that they are meant to 
describe two main characters in a play known 
to all of them), and then make them guess who 
is being talked about.” Burckhardt thinks he 
is “safe in claiming that there will not be a 
single correct identification.” The moment 
seems somewhat inappropriately chosen for 
suggesting the method of a quiz program for 
deciding a matter of validity. But seriously, 
does any scholar, however he may wish for 
public acceptance, make this his standard? 
Agreement may produce peace, but it can never 
by itself be a criterion of truth. In presenting 
my conclusions, I have a right to ask that they 
be tested in the light of my evidence and my 
arguments. In the court of scholarly judgment 
it is a weak argument that rests on the number 
of witnesses who can be summoned to support 
an opinion. The public opinion poll, or the 
consumer’s panel, may have their functions in 


1 The articles in question are: Harry V. Jaffa, 
“The Limits of Politics: An Interpretation of 
King Lear, Act I, Scene i, this Ruvraw, Vol. 51 
(June 1957), pp. 405-427; Allan Bloom, ‘‘Cosmo- 
politan Man and the Political Community,’ this 
Review, Vol. 64 (March 1960), pp. 130-157; 
Sigurd Burckhardt, “English Bards and APSR 
Reviewers,” sbtd., pp. 158-166. Although the re- 
sponsibility for this article is my own, I have 
attempted to answer the criticism directed against 
Jaffa as well as that directed against what is com- 
mon to our approaches to Shakespeare. He has 
seen this response and has expressed his agree- 
ment with it. 
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politics and business; but in the republic of 
letters one man may be right against the world. 
Burckhardt’s entire position rests upon the 
proposition that what is paradoxical, in litera- 
ture or in morality, is false; and he has con- 
stantly appealed over the heads of my argu- 
ment, and Jaffa’s, to a public whose precon- 
ceptions he feels confident will be against us. 
This is an appeal to authority, and he who 
makes it has not strengthened his own creden- 
tials, even as a witness. 


I 


In effect he charges us with practicing liter- 
ary criticism without a license, with not com- 
ing from the “‘belletristic side of the quad”; 
we do not “accept and retail” what he, as a 
specialist, certifies to be the standard for the 
appropriate sentiments to be produced by the 
Shakespearean drama. But the understanding 
of Shakespeare, according to our approach, 
cannot be an affair of specialists. No one of the 
traditional divisions of a university is adequate 
to comprehend the complexity of the Shake- 
spearean phenomena. Our attempts at inter- 
pretation carried with them the implication 
that a purely literary approach is not sufficient 
for the interpreter who wishes to respond ade- 
quately to Shakespeare’s heroes. An under- 
standing of the moral and political problems 
must be a part of the interpreter’s equipment, 
for Shakespeare presented men who faced such 
problems. 

Burckhardt does not enter into the knotty 
discussion of whose presuppositions are more 
appropriate to the object of our common inter- 
est. He cuts the Gordian knot by asserting that 
Jafa and I “do not have nor even know [we] 
lack, an adequate concept of the specificity of 
literature as a mode of discourse different from 
other modes.” We take abstract philosophic 
principles and impose them on the author, 
distorting the matter to make it fit our mold. 
We cannot understand the text because we do 
not know what it is. He supports this view with 
two fundamental canons of interpretation. One 
is that a dramatic poem is “first of all a struc- 
ture of words rather than of ideas.” The critic 
must pay attention to what the author “says,” 
not what he “means.” The second canon is 
that there must be ‘an almost mindless sur- 
render to the poem’s verbal substance.” It is 
our contention that to follow the first rule is 
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impossible and that an interpretation based on 
the second would be itself mindless—which is 
to say conventional and drawn from the inter- 
preter’s perhaps very ‘limited experience. 
. Burckhardt’s own article illustrates the truth 
of these contentions. 

For example, he wants to use the word “noth- 
ing” as a mere counter; if Jaffa were to follow 
it through King Lear, he would find a “figured 
interweaving” which Burckhardt claims is lost 
in Jaffa’s interpretation. In the first place, it is 
not true that Jaffa is unaware of the subplot 
(cf. Burckhardt, p. 164) or that his attempt to 
clarify the sense of the word “nothing” causes 
one to lose sight of it (cf. Jaffa’s note 34). 
Burckhardt might, indeed, have noticed that 
Jaffa’s article was limited, as the title itself 
indicated, to Act I, scene 1, where the subplot 
has not yet been introduced. But this inaccu- 
‘racy is not what is important in Burckhardt’s 
statement: what is striking is the “through the 
looking glass” character of the world consti- 
tuted by trying to separate words from mean- 
ings so that we can avoid talking about things. 
One does not become aware of the fact that 
Lear and Goucester both have troubles with 
their children by observing the word “nothing.” 
Its use does not even serve to point up the 
similarity of the difficulties of the two fathers; 
its use for this purpose is not necessary because 
the similarity is clear enough to anyone who 
refuses to banish his common sense in order to 
play a professional game of acrostics. The word 
“nothing” occurs in the context of the diff- 
culties that both Lear and Gloucester have with 
their children, and “nothing” appears to have 
something to do with those difficulties. Jaffa 
attempted to explain precisely, in at least one 
episode, the nature of the connection between 
the word and the difficulties. Shakespeare did 
not write the play for the sake of the patterns 
in it; the patterns are for the sake of the play. 
On the basis of what Burckhardt says, any 
word in the English language, or any other 
language for that matter, would do. Why should 
it be “nothing”? Only a discussion of the mean- 
ing of the word can answer this question. Un- 
deniably, the repetition of “nothing” is impor- 
tant, but the reason for it only emerges when 
one knows what the problems of the play are. 
A reader must bring a certain experience and 
learning to the play which he tests by the poet’s 
teaching; if he does not do so, he will miss the 
point no matter how much attention he pays 
to the words, because he will not know to 
what Shakespeare is referring. Burckhardt con- 
stantly supports his arguments with his own 
experience and his own notions of morality. 
He has not sufficiently worked out what is 
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meant by close textual analysis, and fills the 
gap with idle rules which he is repeatedly con- 
strained to break. 

Encouraged by his desire to oppose Jaffa’s 
insistence that only great men capable of great 
deeds can undergo great sufferings, Burckhardt 
confides his own understanding of what makes 
Lear great, “He is great because he does not 
cheaply and feebly strike bargains with his 
disillusionment, because he wills and lives his 
terrifying fall into truth so uncompromisingly 
and vastly that he is transfigured.” This state- 
ment is not drawn from the words of the play 
nor is it formally different from the kinds of 
things Jaffa said. The only difference is that it 
ig shallow and pretentious; the terms are woe- 
fully imprecise. It could be applied to almost 
any tragic hero. At best it gives one the warm- 
ing sensation of being deep in being able to feel 
such things. The quarrel between Jaffa and 
Burckhardt is not between one who prescribes 
an arbitrary framework to the poet and one 
who lets the poet teach him. It is rather be- 
tween one who reflects on the dramatic phe- 
nomena and attempts to make distinctions 
which will account for the differences among 
men and one who does not. Shakespeare pre- 
sents men to us who have different characters 
and who pursue different objects. They face 
problems, and unless those problems are de- 
fined we cannot understand their responses. 
Perhaps a genius such as Shakespeare can see 
and feel the problems at a glance. But the rest 
of us must reason them out or risk total misg- 
understanding. Our emotions are not enough 
because they need training to reach Shake- 
speare’s level. The real basis of Burckhardt’s 
position is an emotionalism, a belief that the 
most important things are grasped by feeling. 
All this leads to is an impoverishment of our 
feelings. He professes great admiration for two 
of Jaffa’s formulations. I do not know what he 
thought was meant by them; but, if he under- 
stood them at all, he has thereby accepted 
Jafia’s argument. For all Jaffa was trying to do 
was to give some clear and distinct notion of 
what such words as “self-knowledge” and 
‘Justice’ mean within the universe of King 
Lear. 


II 


Burckhardt’s devotion to words causes him 
to set a homework assignment for me. He sug- 
gests that I make a collection of all the occur- 
rences of the word ‘Christian’ in Othello. He 
has himself found that it does not occur very 
often and hence feels justified in rejecting my 
thesis that Othello’s Christianity is an impor- 
tant element in his relation to Venice. He 
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might have told me exactly how many times 
it must occur in order for my thesis to be true; 
otherwise my collection will be of little use to 
me. I was under the impression that a just 
sense of the important words in a great literary 
work might on occasion give crucial importance 
to a word that occurred only once, or even that 
the absence of a word that common sense or 
reflection would lead one to expect could give 
a hint as to the author’s intention, 

I think, for example, of the fact that Thu- 
cydides himself (as distinct from his characters) 
is, with a single exception, completely silent 
about the gods. This almost complete silence 
does not mean that the subject of the gods is 
not an important one for him, nor that for 
many of the men about whom he wrote the 
gods were not all-important. His taciturnity is 
his way of expressing his opinion about a cen- 
tral theme of politics. But to notice this one 
must have some prior awareness of the context 
in which his book has its life and being. 

I did not go to Othello with the notion that 
Christianity was important to it, nor did I go 
to it excluding that possibility. I certainly did 
not feel justified in assuming, a priori, that the 
only interesting subject in the play would be 
the private and personal story of the hero’s 
suffering. The first thing that struck me was 
that the hero is a Moor and that Shakespeare 
devotes much art to making us aware of how 
shocking to many people is the marriage of a 
black Moor, not a citizen, to the fair daughter 
of a senator. This led naturally to wondering 
about what a Moor meant to Shakespeare’s 
audience and also what foreignness means in 
general. The latter question is not a gratuitous 
addition to the play’s obvious plot, for the 
problem is raised several times in it. Unless a 
man’s actions occur in a vacuum, the circum- 
stances in which his actions take place will 
affect that action, as well as the sentiments 
that will accompany the action. Coriolanus in 
Rome has to make no arguments to others or to 
himself to prove his equality with the other 
citizens. 

The consequence of my reflection was the 
recognition that a Moor was as such a symbol 
of something loathsome, dangerous, and pagan; 
that it had to be a very special Moor to over- 
come this prejudice in the audience, a prejudice 
also present in several of the other characters. 


Brabantio, in order to emphasize Othello’s 


alienness, includes him in the class of “‘bond- 
slaves and pagans,” although we soon learn 
that he is really a Christian. -Brabantio identi- 
fies him with other Moors, but we learn that at 
least in respect of his Christianity Othello 
differs from other Moors, and is not alien to 
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Venice. Could one imagine a Moor who was not 
a Christian being received in the house of a 
Senator as Othello was? The injustice of Bra- 
bantio’s remarks causes us to become aware 
both of Othello’s Christianity and of its prob- 
lematic character as a kind of naturalization. 

If, as I believe is undeniably the case, 
Othello’s foreignness has something to do with 
the problems he faces in his marriage, then his 
Christianity has something to do with the 
very possibility of his marrying Desdemona. 
Any spectator with a lively awareness of the 
meaning of being a Moor cannot fail also to be 
aware of his religion. Now, in this context 
Brabantio’s use of the word “pagan” guided 
my thought; Burckhardt’s homework assign- 
ment would have helped me very little. The 
recurrence of the same idea is not evidenced 
always by the repetition of the same words. 
Can one ignore the fact that Othello is fighting 
the Turks, who are infidels, and profess the 
religion he would ordinarily be expected to pro- 
fess? He makes an appeal to his men for good 
behavior and harmony on the explicit grounds 
that they are Christians whom he contrasts 
with the Turks. And, in his final pitiful plea, 
he bases his last claim to good repute on 4 
service done for the city at the expense of an 
infidel. Here only the word “‘circumcized”’ 
occurs. 

Venice is important to Othello and his deeds 
on behalf of Venice during the play are per- 
formed against the non-Christian enemies of 
the city. His recognition by and attachment to 
the city is on one of the few possible grounds 
of recognition and attachment for one not born 
into it, the religious ground. These few. in- 
stances, and they are not the only ones, are 
sufficient to establish the central importance of 
Othello’s Christianity as a pre-condition to 
his assimilation into Venetian life. I did not 
say that Othello was a “devout” Christian; 
but I did say that his Christianity is part of his 
self-awareness. On the face of it, a neglect of 
these details in Shakespeare’s picture would be 
arbitrary. The only basis for doing so is an 
anti-political bias that has captured and held 
possession of much Shakespearean criticism 
for over a century. But this bias does not do 
justice to the text; it denies the fact that for 
Shakespeare, as well as for almost every other 
writer who made use of political themes within 
what we call the western tradition, until the 
nineteenth century, man is a political animal 
and his actions and passions are developed 
in relation to civil society and its problems. 
Shakespeare in every single play is careful to 
define his heroes in relation to a set of political 
responsibilities and problems. A non-political 
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psychological interpretation leads us into a 
meaningless morass of unintelligible passions 
while ignoring Shakespeare’s words. 

My use of the word “‘cosmopolitanism” also 
offends Burckhardt. He thinks it is an importa- 
tion from philosophy, a discipline which in his 
view has little to do with literature or life. 
Othello is. not, he says, a political philosopher 
and does not speak of cosmopolitanism or of 
man’s goodness or badness. This is as much as 
to say that a man who does not know the word 
tuberculosis cannot contract the disease. I 
readily admit that the word “cosmopolitan” 
does not occur in Othello and I -do not insist 
that the word be used. I attempted to give a 
clear meaning to it which Burckhardt’s singular 
mode of citation obscures. The problem of 
cosmopolitanism became explicit in one form 
in the eighteenth century, but who doubts that, 
in one form or another, it has been a profound 
question for every serious man since Odysseus 
saw many cities and learned the difference of 
the different minds of the men within them? In 
the eighteenth century, men came, perhaps for 
the first time, to believe in the possibility of a 
political community that comprised men of all 
nations, races, and creeds. But the older tradi- 
tion gavè greater weight to the power of the 
passions that attached men to their individual 
differences. It did not, therefore, share all 
the hopes of the eighteenth century that these 
differences could be overcome and men’s com- 
mon nature could thereby fulfil itself. For this 
reeson the approaches to this -problem are 
different in the older tradition from what they 
are in the one with which Burckhardt is famil- 
iar. But to wonder about the extent to which 
men naturally have anything in common 
amidst the diversity of their national ways of 
life, and in particular amidst the diversity of 
what those different ways hold to be most im- 
portant in human life, is itself a permanent and 
timeless feature of the human condition. The 
term “cosmopolitan” appears to be of Cynic 
origin; Diogenes is supposed to have used it to 
describe himself. What he seems to have meant 
by it was that he had found that within himself 
which would make him a man, independent of 
any accidents of birth or place. Shakespeare 
does not use the word cosmopolitan, but has 
any man done more to make us aware of the 
meaning of the experience that the word was 
invented to describe? 

I do not argue that Othello reflected on this 
problem; all to the contrary, I hold him to be 
the kind of man who, if he were tempted to 
reflect on it, would suppress his impulse to do 
so. Yet the problem is there, and increasingly 
dominates his life, The poet reveals the dimen- 
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sions of the problem in the struggles of an un- 
reflecting man of action. He chooses Othello 
for this purpose because he is an alien, and 
aliens have ambiguous roles in established 
civil societies. Othello is very anxious to be part 
of Venice and to be treated as a citizen. To do 
this he must suppress any awareness of his 
fundamental difference. Shakespeare thus por- 
trays him as a man who wishes to forget the 
exclusiveness of civil societies. Again, I do not 
believe I imposed this question on the play; 
rather it is Burckhardt’s unwillingness to let 
the text take him beyond what is familiar to 
him that prevents him from seeing what the 
text demands. The entire first act deals with 
the difficulties created by the marriage, and 
these difficulties stem from one source alone: 
that Othello is what he is, a Moor in Venice. 
Shakespeare examines the difficulties in all 
respects, and one who does not follow him will 
not understand the consequences. Othello is 
“an extravagant and wheeling stranger of here 
and everywhere,” and his life is fundamentally 
determined by that fact. 

Burckhardt also takes me to task for saying 
that Othello thought men were good, and he 
sees shades of Rousseau in such a formulation. 
Actually, I was referring to one of the oldest 
maxims of common sense. A decent, good- 
natured man usually has a relatively high 
opinion of his fellows; a man who is of the 
opinion that men are mostly disposed to rascal- 
ity will be highly suspicious. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature ~ 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so. 


If Burckhardt wants to see the same. thought 
expressed prior to Rousseau he might look at 
Machiavelli, The Prince, chapter xviii, and 
Hobbes Leviathan, Introduction (ad finem). 
The Bible also says that man was created in the 
image of God; there was a large and respectable 
body of thought within Christianity which un- 
derstood man to be fundamentally good and 
believed that his intellectual and moral facul- 
ties were not destroyed by the Fall. Now, I 
argued that Othello was of a trusting nature 
and that his jealousy changes all that; his jeal- 
ousy causes him to look at those around him as 
schemers, full of dishonest passions. In response 
to this, there seem to be two common ways of 
reacting: either to become indifferent to human 
beings, and even to make use of them and their 
vices, as does Jago, or else to try to punish them 
and compel them to be good. The very notion 
of justifiable punishment implies such a goal 
whether Othello explicitly says it or not. 
Consider, for example, one instance which sup- 
ports my contention that the jealous Othello 
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wishes to transform human beings. When he 
feels the hand of Desdemona in Act III, he says 


This argues fruitfulness and liberal heart 

Hot, hot, and moist. This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty: fasting, and prayer, 
Much castigation, exercise devout, 

For here’s a young, and sweating devil here 
That commonly rebels. ... 


Previously, her hand was just another part of 
her sweet nature which he thought was devoted 
entirely to him; now that he doubts, he sees in 
it evidence of the passions which lead her to be 
faithless; only a severe course of religious train- 
ing can purge the hand of ite devil. This is 
what I interpreted to be an attempt of the 
jealous Othello to transform what he under- 
stood Desdemona’s nature to be. Othello does 
not say what it is that he is doing, but the critic 
who wishes to characterize it must do so. 

Burckhardt seems to be ignorant of the 
nature both of political philosophy and of the 
drama. The drama portrays human actions, 
and political philosophy tries to give an account 
of what those actions mean. Political philoso- 
phy attempts to make articulate and clear what 
is already implied in the variety of sentiments 
evoked in us by the actions. The drama is 
particularly apt for philosophic analysis be- 
cause it, as opposed to history, can show the 
typical or the crucially important, stripped of 
meaningless accident. Burckhardt’s citing 
Rousseau is characteristic of his understanding 
of political philosophy. The way in which he 
sees Rousseau is as a man living in the eight- 
eenth century who had the preposterous notion 
that men are good—a notion contrary to exper- 
ience—-a sort of ideology which his followers 
tried to prescribe to reality and to poetry. In 
the first place, Rousseau did not say men are 
good; he said they are born good. In the second 
place, the goodness of man as Rousseau pre- 
gents it, has strictly nothing to do with the 
questions I was raising. In the third place, 
Rousseau’s understanding of man in this re- 
spect goes back to Lucretius. If my formula- 
tion had certain overtones of Robespierre’s 
policy, they were intentional: not because it 
was Robespierre’s, but because policies which 
attempt so drastically to change men to fit an 
idea or a desire had occurred long before 
Robespierre. Shakespeare was aware of the 
eternal possibility of such action when he pro- 
duced QOthello—the man whose jealousy de- 
mands the mortification of those who do not 
love him or might not love him-—as an example 
of it. 


* Two further points should be answered, al- 
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III 


I have offered a reasoned justification for the 
use of the terms in the three statements, ‘‘ad- 
mittedly out of context,” that Burckhardt 
wished to submit to the judgment of a panel of 
consumers of literary criticism. I now address 
myself to some general considerations involved 


though they find no natural place within the body 
of my response. 

(1) Burekhardt accuses Jaffa of contradicting 

himself, as follows: “It is important for him to 
prove that Lear had already chosen the Duke of 
Burgundy to be Cordelia’s husband; the textual 
evidence for this being non-existent, he makes 
what he can of the fact that, after Cordelia’s dis- 
grace, Burgundy is the first to be asked if he will 
still marry her. . . . The same fact—the sequences 
of asking—is used to buttress two hypotheses in 
such a way that one use invalidates the other; for 
if the offer of Cordelia’s hand has now become an 
insult (as indeed it has), what are we to conclude 
from her being offered to Burgundy first?” But 
Burckhardt does not report Jaffa’s article ac- 
curately: Burgundy’s reply to Lear, that he 
“crave(s) no more than hath your Highness of- 
fered,” certainly is textual evidence, and Jaffa 
presents it to show that overtures have been made 
to Burgundy which we have no reason to think 
have been made to France. Even so, Jaffa was 
careful to point out that this statement is itself 
ambiguous, that Burgundy’s knowledge of what 
the dowry would be does not itself mean that he 
would be the bridegroom. But suppose that only 
the one fact—the sequence of asking—had been 
used to buttress two hypotheses, does the one use 
invalidate the other? Jaffa maintained that Bur- 
gundy had been chosen originally because he was 
the smaller power, and that he was offered the 
disgraced Cordelia also because he was the smaller 
power. The fact that in the first instance her hand 
was an honor, and in the second a dishonor, does 
not constitute a contradiction. 
. (2) Burckhardt says I cited only two articles 
written since 1900. This is true. In my defense, I 
think I might require of Burckhardt, if he is not 
merely being pedantic, to show precisely what 
errors I have made because I did not cite the 
books which he has read. I would add that, had I 
undertaken to explain why I had not been con- 
tent to “accept and retail” what all literary 
critics have produced and marketed concerning 
Othello since 1900, I would have required much 
more space than an entire issue of this Ruvrnw 
provides. But is it not a bit curious that someone 
who pleads for a “mindless surrender’ to the 
text should insist that I rely on an enormous 
mass of secondary literature? 
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in the interpretation of Shakespearean drama, 
particularly as it bears upon the problems of 
political philosophy. Shakespeare presupposed 
an audience to which his plays would appeal; 
their concerns and their experience are ways 
into his meaning. A man in love appears very 
differently to a group of school-boys and to a 
group- of priests. We must try to know what 
Shakespeare expected in a typical reader or 
spectetor. Certainly Shakespeare did not have 
in mind a typical twentieth century professor 
of literature. A typical Elizabethan audience 
itself possessed several levels, and on the high- 
est of these I believe Shakespeare addressed 
himself to a man with the orientation of a 
statesman or citizen, who professed the religion 
of Queen Elizabeth I, and who had a classical 
education. He had a family and a purely private 
life, but if he had only these he would be cut 
off from the higher reaches of Shakespeare’s 
meaning. Only a man who can conceive of what 
it means to be a king and imagine it as the 
object of his own ambition can be moved as 
Shakespeare wanted him to be moved by 
Macbeth. Only a man who knows the charm of 
empire and is capable of passionate love can 
feel with Anthony. Only the man who knows 
what a republic is and can experience the fires 
of devotion to it can understand Brutus. Now 
these awarenesses, which the spectator must 
bring to the drama if it is to have its full 
meaning for him, are themselves the conse- 
quences of human passions or desires. And it is 
one of the paramount tasks- of political philoso- 
phy to state discursively what is implied in 
human desires. If Shakespeare presents us with 
the powerful portrait of a tyrant—as he does in 
_ Macbeth—it can only be because, somehow or 

other, he had grasped something profoundly 
true concerning the nature of tyrants. For no 
matter how beautiful Shakespeare’s words, if 
the portrait rang false, the man who knew 
something about tyrants would be repelled by 
it. As then the spectator must have an aware- 
ness of the problems to respond to the play, 
the interpreter must have some knowledge 
concerning them. Scholarly interpretation re- 
quires the study of political philosophy; in 
particular it requires the study of the history of 
political philosophy, because today we must 
recover Shakespeare’s frame of reference, and 
that of his public, a frame of reference no longer 
entirely our own. 

Burckhardt’s misunderstanding of political 
philosophy leads him to reject Jaffa’s argu- 
ments about friendship which are at the core 
of his interpretation of the first scene of King 
Lear. Burckhardt refers to experience to liber- 
ate himself from the shackles of logic. But some 
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logic is necessary to speak of experience as well 
as to know what is relevant in it. He cites 
Montaigne, who he evidently does not think is 
a philosopher, to indicate that Plato and 
Aristotle do not understand what friendship 
really is. I do not know what passage in Mon- 
taigne he has in mind, nor am I aware that 
Montaigne disagrees with the views of Plato 
and Aristotle on friendship. Burckhardt does 
not believe that friends must be alike in the 
fundamental respect if they are to be friends, 
or that a man likes to see himself in his friends. 
He thinks Jaffa uses Aristotle as an authority; 
actually Jaffa cited Aristotle because Aristotle 
had described with what seemed to be perfect 
adequacy what Jaffa had himself observed in 
life. 

Now, disregarding false friendships or super- 
ficial acquaintances, which are today often 
called friendships, friends must have something 
in common. Otherwise they could not enjoy the 
continued companionship which is the soul of 
friendship. The obvious differences between 
friends may be external to their relationship; 
or, they may be complementary aspects of an 
invisible, but underlying identity, which forms 
them, when they are together, into a greater 
unity. When they are together they share some 
interests or they are not friends. A man who 
loves rational discourse cannot spend his life 
pleasantly with someone who despises it. A 
friend of such a man must respect this activity, 
and a friend in the full sense must join in it and 
share in it. This itself implies a basic similarity. 
, So, the salient traits of each may differ, 
and it may be that it is only when they are 
together that each finds the fulfilment o7 his 
own intellectual powers. Who does not know 
from experience that such a relationship is 
possible, and that in it the differences of in- 
dividuals become causes of a unity, and the 
unity of an identity, in which each in turn 
shares? And is it contrary to experience to say 
that this identity is, in a deep sense, the truer 
self of each of the individuals who are friends? 
Of course it sometimes happens that men 
change, or that they find out that they were 
not what they thought they were. Upon such 
a change, friendship dies, although good feel- 
ing may remain. To take what is most massive 
and important for reasonable men, it is usually 
observed that good men choose good men as 
their friends. The instances Burckhardt has 
drawn from Shakespeare illustrate Jaffa’s point, 
not his own. The difficulties which occur in 
these friendships are variations upon the rule. 
What draws Brutus to Cassius? Not his envy 
of Caesar, but his opposition to tyranny and 
love of the republic. Their association is 
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grounded on Brutus’s belief that what is most 
important to him is also most important to 
Cassius. Their difficulties begin when Brutus 
questions the single-minded devotion of Cas- 
sius. And it is because Lear forgets himself 
that he forgets "what had united him with Kent 
and Cordelia.4No references to Goneril’s and 
Regan’ s opinions of Lear will, I think, efface the 
impression that the man who commanded the 
love of such a one as Kent was of a frank and 
open character. 

Burekhardt’s rejection of political philosophy 
has as its consequence that he rigidly applies 
his own conventional morality to the plays in 
the face of all evidence to the contrary. And 
conventional morality is really convention and 
not morality. It does not take into considera- 
tion the real meaning of human actions. He 
accuses me of moral obtuseness for the favor- 
able tone in which in certain places I speak 
about Iago. In this accusation one can see why 
it is that Burckhardt can separate words from 
their meanings: he does not need Shakespeare’s 
help in discovering the meanings needed to 
assign the words their values. Iago is a bad 
man, and Othello is a good man, and nothing 
more need (or may) be said. I read the play 
somewhat differently. It is undeniable to me 
that Iago is base, but the quality of his base- 
ness, what makes him different from other vil- 
lains, remains for the critic and interpreter to 
specify. There is no question that, in a profound 
though not necessarily exhaustive sense, he 
understands the other figures in the play better 
than anyone within it. His critiques of other 
characters are frequently proved to be true by 
their subsequent actions. No open-minded 
reader of the text can fail to observe that Iago 
has a certain portion of the truth, and that the 
truth in his possession serves to illuminate the 
shortcomings of others. Shakespeare meant 
this to be seen; perhaps he even meant us to 
see the problem represented by such a com- 
bination of acuteness and unalloyed wickedness 
as is found in Jago, a combination whose pos- 
sibility ordinary morality might close our eyes 
to. 

I quote from another writer who shares my 
moral obtusenegs: 


“The conduct of Iago they [a fifteenth century 
Italian audience} would assuredly have con- 
demned; but they would have condemned it as 
we condemn that of his victim. Something of in- 
terest and respect would have mingled with their 
disapprobation. The readiness of his wit, the 
clearness of his judgment, the skill with which he 
penetrates the dispositions of others and conceals 
his own, would have ensured him a certain pornon 
of their esteem.” 
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The writer is Macaulay, and the question he 
discusses is whether Shakespeare’s own moral 
judgments are in complete accord with those 
accepted by Macaulay’s age or any other. I 
do not propose to restate my case here about 
Tago or Desdemona; it is sufficiently developed 
in my article. But it can easily be shown that 
Shakespeare often subjects a nobler figure to 
the criticism of a baser one, bringing to light 
weaknesses in the hero that make it impossible 
to identify Shakespeare’s own point of view 
with that of the hero. 

This is what Burckhardt calls ‘brinksman- 
ship”; a noble character is tested and, in the 
extreme test, his greatness and his limitations 
stand revealed. Is this not the very essence of 
tragedy? Shakespeare always maintains a dis- 
tance from his tragic heroes, even while living 
their situations completely. His tragedies al- 
ways point beyond themselves—to a virtue 
which, while remaining noble, is not susceptible 
to the disasters of the tragic heroes. A blindness 
to the defects of the heroes is a blindness to the 
highest forms of humanity. 

For example, Cassius is by far a less noble 
figure than Brutus; but there are at least four 
instances in Julius Caesar where Cassius sees 
something to be vital to the conspiracy which 
Brutus rejects. If we reason out these incidents, 
we will see that it is not accidental that Brutus 
does so, but that his rejection of Cassius’s 
advice follows from his understanding of po- 
litical morality. Yet notwithstanding his moral 
superiority to Cassius, his political under- 
standing is inferior and his judgment is wrong. 
Shakespeare makes it clear not only that 
Brutus does not entirely grasp political reality, 
but also that his morality depends in a way 
upon the vices of others: he needs and uses the 
money Cassius obtains by means that he can- 
not approve. There is a certain rashness and 
hypocrisy mixed with Brutus’s virtue that 
cannot be overlooked by one who wishes to 
understand, although undiscerning eyes may 
be dazzled by his professions and his reputa- 
tion. Notwithstanding his moral inferiority, 
Cassius possesses qualities indispensable to 
complete virtue, and only a man who com- 
bined the virtues of Brutus and Cassius could 
have successfuly opposed Caesar and re-estab- 
lished the Roman republic. The things that 
prompt these thoughts are in the play, and an 
interpreter would do well to study them, in- 
stead of issuing manifestoes proclaiming “the 
specificity of literature as a mode of discourse 
different from other modes,” a specificity so 
unique that it issues in nothing more than such 
an empty truism as that the tragic hero ‘wills 
and lives his terrifying fall into truth.” One 
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must rather be open to the possibility that 
Shakespeare had a broader and more respon- 
-- gible view of morality than we are accustomed 
to conceive. The text must be taken with full 
seriousness; so seriously that when, for example, 
we come upon the explicit—amazingly ex- 
plicit—discussion of the merits of conjugal 
fidelity between Emilia and Desdemona, we 
must think through the meaning of that dis- 
cussion in all its ramifications. We must not 
assume that we know beforehand what Shake- 
speare thought of the subject. Burckhardt is 
full of indignation at the doubts he supposes I 
entertained as to the value of fidelity. His in- 
dignation is not part of the verbal structure of 
the play; but the doubts are parts of its struc- 
ture, no matter how they may ultimately be 
resolved. 

Burckhardt’s point of view, as he has stated 
it, cannot provide an account of Shakespearean 
drama. He starts with a formalism divorced 
from the orientation of the spectator and poet, 
and ends with reading his own prejudices into 
Shakespeare. The interpreter cannot avoid dis- 
cussing the poem’s relation to moral and po- 
litical reality; and to do so he must have some 
knowledge of it. Political philosophy is indis- 
pensable to this end; and Burckhardt’s neglect 
of this study is the source of all his errors. 
Every man must have a frame of reference 
within which to think and perceive; and when 
this frame of reference is not itself examined, it 
is necessarily unclear and self-contradictory. — 
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Schiller pointed out that modern times are 
characterized by abstract science on the one 
hand and unrefined passions on the other, and 
that the two have no relation. A free man and 
a good citizen must have a natural harmony be- 
tween his passions and his knowledge; this is 
what is meant by a man of taste, and it is he 
whom we today seem unable to form. The 
unity, is lost from life. We are aware that a 
political science which does not grasp the moral 
phenomena as presented by art is crude, and 
that an art uninspired by the passion for justice 
is trivial. Shakespeare wrote before the time of 


. the separation of these things, and we sense 


that he unites the vigor of the sentiments with 
the clarity of reason. If we live with him awhile 
perhaps we can recapture the fullness of life 
and rediscover the way to its lost unity. He, 
like those great German writers who admired 
him so much, was trying to educate a nation. 
If political science neglects his presentation of 
the human issues it is likely to conceive autom- 
atons, not men; and if the literary critics 
were entirely to forget that his concerns were 
also the concerns of men in civil societies, 
striving for justice and encountering injustice, 
they would render him meaningless for life. 
For Shakespeare created images of political 
men in order to train men whose nature is po- 
litical. For him, we may paraphrase Lessing on 
the role of the sculptor: “A noble man made 
noble poems, and the state had noble poems to 
thank for having noble citizens.” 


ON READING ORDINARY PROSE: A REPLY TO ALLAN BLOOM 


SIGURD BURCKHARDT 
Ohio State University 


There is no help for it: after taking Allan 
Bloom to task for reading Shakespeare badly 
and tyrannically, I must now charge him with 
doing no better by me. I cannot join the debate 
at the elevated level he prefers—the level where 
one can talk about art, life and political philos- 
ophy. Since the original issue was the validity 
or invalidity of his and Harry Jaffa’s Shake- 
speare tnterpretations—and since his rebuttal 
raises questions about what I did and did not 
say-—he must forgive me for staying closer to 
the text than he will like. Perhaps, in return for 
the lesson he has given me in political philos- 
ophy, he will accept one in the much humbler 
discipline of reading. 

But first I must try to mollify him over the 
injustice he feels I did him when I empaneled 
my imaginary jury. He writes: “In presenting 
my conclusions, I have a right to ask that they 
be tested in the light of my evidence and my ar- 
guments”’ [his italics]. If I had known that he was 
writing syllogisms rather than an Othello inter- 
pretation, I would have been more careful; I 
thought that he, like any other interpreter, was 
to be judged by the evidence and by the ordi- 
nary rules of inference. As I see it, only the con- 
clusion of a syllogism can be adequately tested 
as Bloom demands that his be tested. In an in- 
terpretation the interpreter’s own evidence 
may be insufficient or distorted; the argument 
may neglect contrary evidence, or it may im- 
pose constructions which the evidence is not 
strong enough to bear. Moreover—and more 
directly to Mr. Bloom’s point—since the con- 
clusions are in fact descriptions (however re- 
fined) of the object of interpretation, their un- 
recognisability creates a strong presumption 
that the interpretation which brought them 
forth is invalid. As for the jury, I submit that 
merely by the act of publication Bloom pre- 
sented his case to just such a jury as I assumed; 
that he does so again now; and that I am doing 
the same. If I committed an error in dramatis- 
ing this simple fact, it was at most that of labor- 
ing the obvious. I prefer to pass over the vari- 
ous characterisations by which Bloom sees fit to 
insult this jury. My description of it was simple 
and clear: “widely read,. intelligent men.” I 
should be glad to know what canons of debate 
he subscribes to, when he willfully distorts the 
character of a jury which he then attacks me 
for having summoned. The jury he complains 
about is quite of his own selection. 


- But to the work Bloom has cut out for me. 
He says sternly: “In the first place, it is not true 
that Jaffa is unaware that there is a subplot [in 
Lear].” (p. 458) This, I suppose, would be called 
a “leading assertion”: if I agree to it, I am 
damned; if J disagree, I am demonstrably in the 
wrong. The only answer I have is that I never 
said anything of the sort; I am just as positive 
as Bloom is that Jaffa knew of the subplot’s er- 
astence. On the page Bloom cites, I use the 
words “this unawareness,” but the antecedent 
sentence, to which they unambiguously refer, 
reads as follows: “It does not occur to [Jaffa] 
that his whole elaborate edifice is undermined 
by no more than the simple fact that it renders 
the patterned interweaving of the two plots 
meaningless.” 

This is a puny matter; I mention it only be- 
cause it is symptomatic of Bloom’s mode of 
reading texts. In a final note, he requires me, if 
I am “not merely being pedantic,” to show him 
what error he has made by not citing what re- 
cent Othello critics “have produced and mar- 
keted”’ (the phrasing casts a revealing light on 
his mode of argumentation). I will oblige him, 
not by showing him an error now, but simply 
by quoting what I wrote in this context and 
what he therefore had in front of him when he 
made this demand. After citing his original ar- 
ticle to the effect that Othello criticism “has 
tended to forget” the problem of how the hero 
falls so readily into Iago’s snares, I continue: 
“Had Bloom consulted—to name only one— 
Robert Heilman’s full-length study... he 
would have discovered a very careful treatment 
of this problem. Indeed, Ofhello criticism has 
lately been almost obsessed with [it].”’ Does he 
require any further information about the error 
he has made? It was he who charged critics with 
having “tended to forget” a problem which he 
claims to have confronted and solved. My very 
simple point was that the charge was untrue 
and the claim correspondingly doubtful. 

But I find it hard to remain calm about more 
important matters. He imputes to me (p. 463) a 
“conventional morality” so primitive that it 
leads me to believe that “Tago is a bad man, 
and Othello is a good man, and nothing more 
need (or may) be said.” Has he any warrant to 
ascribe to me this absurdly simple-minded be- 
lief—a belief which he then makes it his equally 
simple task to demolish? I did not impute opin- 
ions to him; I quoted him, and the quote speaks 
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for itself. I said, and I repeat, that the disparity 
between his description of Iago as having “no 
real purpose in life” and the man’s monstrous 
purposefulness is ludicrous. That evil men can 
be complex, superbly gifted with the insight of 
malice and able to bring to light the weaknesses 
of nobler men—does Bloom imagine I would 
deny this or did not know it? Or has he any rea- 
son to suppose that I, after calling to his atten- 
tion the minute analysis of Robert Heilman, 
would maintain that nothing more is to be said 
of Iago than that he is “bad”? I think I can say 
that I addressed my criticism to what he actu- 
. ally wrote; I do not find that he has returned 
this elementary courtesy. 

My space is limited; I must confine myself to 
merely listing a few more of his unwarranted 
imputations and to challenging him to show 
what evidence he had for making them. He 
makes me say (p. 458) that Jaffa’s “attempt to 
clarify the sense of the word ‘nothing’ causes 
-one to lose sight of [the subplot].” He has me 
(p. 460) believing that the word “cosmopoli- 
tanism” is “an importation from philosophy, a 
discipline which has little to do with literature 
or life.” He saddles me (p. 461) with the convic- 
tion that Rousseau “had the preposterous no- 
tion that men are good—a notion contrary to 
experience.” He claims (p. 462) that I do not 
think Montaigne a philosopher; on the same 
page he asserts that I do not believe “that 
friends must be alike in the fundamental re- 
spect if they are to be friends, or that a man 
likes to see himself in his friends.” There are 
others, but these, being the easiest for him to 
check and, if he can, to substantiate, will do. 

But enough of this; Bloom makes other 
points which, though no more valid, are not 
quite 80 simple to deal with. He thinks it im- 
proper for me to have brought the subplot of 
Lear into my argument against Jaffa, since 
Jaffa’s article was limited to Lear I.i., while the 
subplot sets in only with the following scene. 
Even if it were true (which it is not) that the 
article is in fact so limited: what does Bloom 
think a play is—a link sausage? A play, Ishould 
have thought it unnecessary to explain, is an 
organic whole, so that whatever is said about 
one part of it (except by way of purely philo- 
logical explanation) is said under correction of 
the whole or any related part. ` 

To be sure, he has little respect for patterns; 
“Shakespeare,” he informs us, “did not write 
the play for the sake of the patterns, the pat- 
terns are for the sake of the play.” (To translate 
slightly: “Beethoven did not write the first 
movement of Opus 132 for the sake of the 
themes, the themes are for the sake of the 
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movement.” If my attempt to define Lear’s 
greatness was an “empty truism,” surely 
Bloom at this point outdoes me.) As a conse- 
quence he feels free to ignore my argument 
about the interweaving of the plots. But rather 
than repeat this argument, which I think was 
clear enough the first time, I will spell out a lit- 
tle my point about the patterned use of ‘“noth- 
ing.” Bloom credits Jaffa with trying “to ex- 
plain precisely, in at least one episode, the 
nature of the connection between the word and 
[the fathers’] difficulties’ [italics mine]. My 
point was, and remains, that—the occurrence 
of the word being, as he admits, patterned—it 
cannot be explained “precisely” in one episode, 
any more than the motif of the deceived fa- 
thers. Any surmise of what it means in any one 
instance must remain tentative. It is most un- 
likely that Gloster, when he uses “nothing” in 
the following scene under analogous circum- 
stances, is thinking of “the axiom upon which 
all understanding of causality is founded” 
(Jaffa); it is, therefore, equally unlikely that 
this is its meaning in the first scene, or at least 
that its import for the meaning of the play as 
a whole is to be found in this explication of it. 
Unfortunately, a full interpretation of the 
word—Bloom will scoff at this—would involve 
a full interpretation of Lear, which obviously I 
cannot undertake here. But what he calls a 
“professional game of acrostics” is in truth the 
very basis of the interpretation of poetry; the 
tracing and elucidation of patterns—and with 
Shakespeare these are as often as not verbal 
patterns——is the first step we must take if we 
want to go (as both Jaffa and Bloom mani- 
festly do) beyond the common-sense appre- 
hension of the play’s meaning. l 
But since it was Bloom who wrote the re- 
buttal, it is time I addressed myself to his 
defense of his Othello interpretation. He tries 
to buttress at some length the sentences I cited 
(proof enough, I think, that what he calls my 
“singular mode of citation” did in fact single 
out crucial aspects of his thesis). His defense of 
the first culminates in the assertion that his 
arguments have established “the central im- 
portance of Othello’s Christianity as a pre- 
condition of his assimilation into Venetian 
life” and that this “Christianity is part of his 
self-awareness.” He could have saved himself 
the effort; I would not think of denying this. 
The question was whether and how the pre- 
condition and self-awareness lead Othello to 
murder Desdemona. Bloom is too modest; in 
the sentence I objected to he claimed a good 
deal more than now: namely, that Othello 
“believes that the unity of true Christians is a 
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kind of brotherhood of such overpowering in- 
fluence that local differences pass into insig- 
nificance.” That is something very different 
from saying that Othello’s being a Christian 
is part of his self-awareness, or even that he is 
proud and happy to be a Christian. The po- 
litical meaning which he supposedly attaches 
to his Christian faith is at the core of Bloom’s 
interpretation, and for this the textual evidence 
is still lacking. 

Next he addresses himself to the word ‘‘cos- 
mopolitanism” and argues that it denotes “a 
permanent and timeless feature of the human 
condition.” Here I will concede him a point. 
Insofar as I made it appear that to apply the 
concept of cosmopolitanism to Shakespeare is 
necessarily an anachronism, I was wrong. But 
the concession will do nothing for his argument, 
which is that “Othello is very anxious ... to 
be treated as a citizen,” and that “he wishes 
to forget the exclusiveness of civil societies.” 
What is his evidence for this? If Othello is “an 
unreflective man of action,” so that we cannot 
expect him to talk about all this, then presum-~- 
ably he does things which cannot be under- 
stood except as expressions of this anxiety. 
What are these actions? (I trust that Bloom 
will not answer: “the murder of Desdemona,” 
since that, being the action which he claims by 
this argument among others to explain, would 
involve him in a rank petitio principtt—not to 
mention the fact that it can be explained on 
more common-sense grounds). In the first act, 
confronted with the fierce prejudice of Braban- 
tio and perhaps of other men, Othello is a 
model of calm self-assurance and poise; it 
would require some very telling evidence to the 
contrary to support Bloom’s assertions here. 
Where is it? 

In defense of his third assertion—that Othello 
seeks tyrannically to transform men to fit 
them for his dream cosmopolis—Bloom cites a 
passage in which Othello speaks ominously to 
Desdemona, and to Desdemona alone. (As to 
Othello’s earlier belief in man’s goodness, it 
would not have occurred to me to dispute what 
Bloom tries to show: that Othello is of a free 
and trusting nature. It was only in the coup- 
ling of this belief with the later “tyranny” that 
the specifically polttical point of the agrument 
lay; and it was only this political aspect of it 
that I attacked.) To be sure, he writes that 
Othello’s jealousy “causes him to look at those 
around him as schemers, full of dishonest pas- 
sions.” But just who are “those around him”? 
Men in general, his soldiers, the citizens of 
Cyprus? Not at all; they are, to be precise, 
Desdemona, Emilia and Cassio—which is to 
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say, the three people directly and necessarily 
implicated in the supposed adultery. By what 
evidence, then, can this suspicion be made to 
yield the political interpretation Bloom wants 
to draw from it? Is there a single word, a single 
act properly called political, which justifies 
this vast extension of a man’s jealousy into a 
political program? 

Bloom has a reply of a sort: “It is one of the 
paramount tasks of political philosophy to 
state discursively what is implied in human 
desires.” (For “human desires” we must read, 
in this case: a man’s desire that his wife should 
be faithful to him.) Political philosophy, it 
turns out, is the modern theology, to which all 
the other humanistic and social disciplines are, 
at best, handmaidens. “To state discursively 
what is implied in human desires”—the ma- 
jeatic sweep of it] Bloom accuses me of many 
things, among them that I am “ignorant of the 
nature both of political philosophy and of the 
drama” and that I “refer to experience to liber- 
ate [myself] from the shackles of logic.” I 
give in; his logic has vanquished and shackled 
me! I was ignorant of the imperial claims of 
this awesome master-science; and being so, how 
could I help being ignorant also of the nature 
of the drama, indeed of all poetry, all psychol- 
ogy, all religion, all things human? In my in- 
nocent empiricism, I thought that it might be 
possible to talk “discursively” about love and 
jealousy, truth and beauty, friendship, enmity 
and revenge without being a political philos- 
opher; I am silenced. 

But I am learning: “The drama portrays 
human actions, and political philosophy tries 
to give an account of what those actions mean.” 
What would Shakespeare, Sophocles, Seneca 
have done without this all-encompassing disci- 
pline?! Incapable as they were of giving a mean- 
ing of their own to the actions they portray, 
their portraits would be like the bare drawings 
of comic strips, meaningless until the political 
philosophers have supplied the text. A man 
murders his wife, but political philosophy 
makes it clear that really he meant to make 
mankind fit for an ideal superstate. A man kills 
his father and marries his mother, but political 
philosophy will tell me, perhaps, that he really 
meant to institute a more wholesome family 
system. A man gives a father his own children 
to eat, cooked up in a stew, and political phi- 
losophy may explain to me that justice consists 
in giving every man what is his. If the in- 
stances from Sophocles and Seneca sound pre- 
posterous, I plead that I have had only the 
most elementary instruction so far; I am wait- 
ing for Bloom’s Poetics, for his True Meaning 
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of Shakespeare and his History of the Drama 
from Aeschylos to Tennessee Williams. 

Besides knowing, as a political philosopher, 
the meaning of human actions and the implica- 
tions of human desires, Bloom also knows 
exactly what was in Shakespeare’s mind when 
he wrote Othello. “Shakespeare,” he says, “was 
aware of the eternal possibility of [drastically 
changing men to fit an idea] when he produecd 
Othello . . . a8 an example of it.” (He calls Des- 
demona’s murder and the attempt to murder 
` Cassio “the mortification” of those who do not 
love Othello. The euphemism is breathtaking; 
this is his word to describe the deeds of a man 
who says: “I would have him nine years a-kill- 
ing” and “Ay, let her rot, and-perish, and be 
damned tonight.) His argument that Othello’s 
intentions are pedagogical is iron-clad: ‘The 
very notion of justifiable punishment implies 
such a goal, whether Othello explicitly says so 
or not.” Has Bloom heard of vengeance, or even 
retribution? In his most moderate (and self- 
deceiving) speech about the murder, Othello 
calls it a “sacrifice,” not an educational meas- 
ure; but for the most part he speaks more truly 
and directly: “Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn 
her! damn her!’; “TPI tear her all to pieces.” ; 
“Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell!” 
I could go on. 

This is only one more instance of what I have 
called Bloom’s and Jaffa’s main source of error: 
the reasoning from the “very notion.” The very 
notion may imply all kinds of things in political 
philosophy; in poetry it implies only what the 
poet makes it imply. To read a play like Othello, 
a play reverberating with cries of vengeance, 
and then to come up with Bloom’s theorems 
and deductions about justifiable punishment 
betokens an insensibility so impregnable that it 
makes me despair of showing him the falsity of 
his “approach.” He will retort—in fact he has 
already— that I am the victim of “emotional- 
ism,” that I think “the most important things 
are grasped by feeling,” that my “psychologi- 
cal” interpretation leads me “into a meaning- 
less morass of unintelligible passions while 
ignoring Shakespeare’s words.” He will tell me, 
almost in the same breath, that Shakespeare 
did not write for ‘20th-century professors of 
literature,” that he can be fully understood 
only by men presumably like himself, men who 
vibrate to the Elizabethan frequency, who “can 
conceive of what it means to be a king,” “know 
the charms of empire and are capable of pas- 
sionate love” and ‘‘can experience the fires of 
devotion to [a republic].” I assume that Bloom 
is a 20th-century professor of political philos- 
ophy; may one ask whom, in this pompous 
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claim to empathy, he is addressing? And is he in 
the position to charge me with emotionalism 
and too great a reliance on feeling? 

No, the issue between him and me is not at 
all the relation of art and political philosophy 
to life nor even the various possible approaches 
to literature. It is the simple one of proper and 
improper ways to read and to reason. Coming 
once more to Jaffa’s defense, Bloom argues at 
great length to convince me of something I am 
quite willing to grant him without argument: 
that friends usually have something in com- 
mon. Had he read carefully, he would have dis- 
covered at least three things: (1) I nowhere say 
that Plato and Aristotle ‘do not understand 
what friendship really is”; I was not arguing for, 
or against, any particular notion of friendship. 
(2) I do say—and this is the only point at is- 
sue—that in a Shakespeare interpretation no 
outside description of friendship, whether it is 
Jaffa’s or mine or Plato’s or Freud’s, has any 
probative force whatever. (Whether the cases of 
Cassius and Brutus, Hamlet and Horatio, and 
Romeo and Mercutio do or do not fit the Jaffa- 
Bloom description, I see no sense in arguing, 
since my point was that I thought it odd of Jaffa 
to be citing Plato and Aristotle where the na- 
ture of his argument and enterprise clearly de- 
manded supporting evidence from Shakespeare 
himself.) (8) Even if Jaffa’s conception of 
friendship agrees with Shakespeare’s, it will not 
bear the construction he puts on it: namely, 
that any man who had Kent for a friend could 
not possibly have been taken in by Goneril and 
Regan. Even if I grant the claim that, before the 
play’s opening, Kent must have been Lear’s 
friend—there is no evidence for it in the text; _ 
on the contrary, Lear treats no one as a friend, 
not even Kent disguised as Caius—the evi- 
dence, in the play, that Lear can be and has 
been flattered is conclusive. 

At this point I find it difficult not to charge 
Bloom with something rather worse than. 
merely the inability to read. He writes: “No 
references to Goneril’s and Regan’s opinions of 
Lear will, I think, efface the impression that the 
man who commanded the love of such a one as 
Kent was of a frank and open character.” Three 
comments must, and will, do. (1) Neither Jaffa 
nor I was talking about Lear’s “frank and open 
character”; the question was whether Lear was 
susceptible to flattery. (2) As Bloom well knew 
when he wrote this sentence, I quoted, directly 
before my references to Goneril and Regan, a 
long speech by Lear himself, in which he bit- 
terly admits having been flattered. (3) Bloom’s 
conscientiousness in examining my charges and 
arguments in the light of the text may be meas- 
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ured by the fact that in Act I, scene i, Kent 
himself, protesting against Lear’s mad decision 
to disinherit and disown Cordelia, says: 


Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to speak 
When power to flattery bows? 


In retrospect, I see that in my critique I 
made one grievous error: that of raising ques- 
tions of methodology. Those who know me 
know that I am only too ready to argue what 
Bloom calls my “two fundamental canons of 
interpretation,” which are indeed highly argu- 
able and with which some people whose judg- 
ment I respect would sharply disagree. But I 
see no profit in arguing them with him. From 
his rebuttal I learn what perhaps I should have 
suspected from his article: that in a controversy 
with him over what a poem does or does not 
say, one will have done well if in the end the 
ordinary prose meaning has been adequately 
construed. When I talked about ‘modes of dis- 
course” and ‘“‘mindless surrender to words,” I 
had assumed that a reasonably full and con- 
crete common-sense understanding of the play 
had preceded Bloom’s attempt at interpreta- 
tion, as it must every such attempt. I find that 
I was wrong, and for this reason withdraw my 
“canons” from the argument. 

But lest he should feel that I am unfair in 
thus withdrawing the few assertions I am posi- 
tively committed to, while holding him respon- 
sible for the many things to which he has com- 
mitted himself, I will conclude by coming to the 
defense of my statement about Lear’s great- 
ness. (“He is great because he does not cheaply 
and feebly strike bargains with his disillusion- 
ment, because he wills and lives his terrifying 
fall into truth so uncompromisingly and vastly 
that he is transfigured.’’) I do so, not because 
it is important to my critique, but to show 
Bloom how he might have defended his own as- 
sertions, if they are defensible. He says of my 
statement that it is “shallow and pretentious,” 
that its terms are “woefully imprecise” and are 
not drawn from the play, and that it is an 
“empty truism” which “could be applied to al- 
most any tragic hero.” Except for a purely per- 
sonal slur upon me, I think this is a full cata- 
logue of his charges, without omissions or 
imputations. 

Whether what I say is shallow and pretenti- 
ous, I cannot argue; Bloom thinks it is, I think 
it isn’t; the matter must be left to the jury. Are 
the terms woefully imprecise? The terms are: 
disillusionment, strike bargains, will, live, fall, 
truth, transfigure. (I have omitted adjectives 
and adverbs.) Of these, I trust that Bloom, who 
talks about “life” and “art” and the ‘‘very es- 
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sence of tragedy,” will grant me at least “will” 
and “live” without argument. “Strike bar- 
gains” refers, precisely, to the scene in which 
Goneril and Regan try to bargain Lear out of 
his claim to retainers. ‘‘Disillusionment”’ is 
painfully clear and concrete for, at least, any 
reader of Lear. “Fall,” precise enough in itself, 
is made even more so in Lear, where Lear’s 
counterpart, Gloster, literally and before our 
eyes falls (not into truth, but into a pious 
fraud), while Lear himself falls from his high 
station into the abject misery of the “bare 
forked animal.” “Truth” is, I admit, a vague 
word; but since both Shakespeare and Jaffa use 
it frequently and crucially, I don’t see how I 
can be censured for it. ‘‘Transfigure,”’ finally, 
has a reasonably precise meaning in Christian 
tradition; and though the word does not occur 
in Lear, the fact does occur very concretely: 
when Lear emerges from his insanity, he 
speaks of himself as dead and surrounded by 
“souls in bliss” and therewith enters, briefly, 
upon what is called a transfigured existence. I 
think that in answering the charge of impreci- 
sion, I have also answered the charge that the 
statement is not drawn from Lear; the two 
charges are, in fact, one and the same. 

Is the statement an empty truism applicable 
to almost any tragic hero? Is it applicable—to 
name the first that come to mind—to Orestes, 
to Oedipus, to Brutus, to Hamlet, to Othello, to 
Macbeth, to Anthony, to Coriolanus? In case 
Bloom thought that I was talking about the 
flash of self-knowledge at the moment of final 
disaster—the final insight, e.g., of Oedipus and 
Othello, which is of a kind fairly common in 
tragedy—I beg him once again to read; he will 
find that I wrote, and meant, the words “wills 
and lives.” 

If Bloom had condescended to defend his 
statements against my charges at this level in- 
stead of rising to the “higher” one which he 
finds more congenial, who knows but something 
tangible might have come of our dispute. As it 
is, I am afraid that very little has, I have no 
peroration, no quotes from Lessing and Schiller. 
I know that in this reply! I have been indignant 


1 Of many more points that should be answered, 
a sample must suffice: 

(a) Bloom makes it appear that my allusion to 
“brinkmanship” refers to the testing of Lear the 
man, which, he says (and I would not object) is 
“the very essence of tragedy.” The fact is that 
both Jaffa and I are talking, in this context, about 
the political scheme which Jaffa imputes to Lear. 
The distinction between scheme and schemer is 
vital. If Secretary Dulles’s policies had issued in a 
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and at times sharper than is customary in schol- 
arly disputes; but I do not find it in me to apolo- 
gize, since I think the provocation more than 
ample. All the same, I am sorry for the neces- 


nuclear war, that failure by itself would still have 
been a far cry from making a tragic hero of him; 
only the quality of his response could have done 
so. Anthony Eden failed at Suez; from his mem- 
oirs I should judge that the experience fell some- 
what short of making a Lear of him. 

(b) Though Bloom charges me with careless- 
ness for going, in my critique, beyond the con- 
fines of Lear Li. (cf. above), he himself, within 
two pages of making this charge, writes: ‘All 
Jaffa was trying to do was to give some clear and 
distinct notion of what such words as. ‘self- 
knowledge’ and ‘justice’ mean within the universe 
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gity. I conclude with no sense of satisfaction, 
only with the timid hope that the issues are a 
little clearer. And so I leave my case to the 
jury. 


of King Lear” [italics mine]. And not even that is 
correct. 

(e) Throughout his rebuttal, Bloom tries to 
create the impression that I considered his and 
Jaffa’s articles a trespass upon the preserves of 
professional Shakespeareans. A reading of the 
first paragraph of my critique will show that, on 
the contrary, I should welcome contributions 
from political theorists to the understanding of 
Shakespeare. But I cannot fairly be expected to 
welcome, for the sake of interdisciplinary ex- 
change, gifts of such doubtful value as I hold 
these articles to have. 


A RESTATEMENT 


ALLAN BLOOM 
University of Chicago 


The Revinw has been open-minded enough 

to publish two interpretations of Shakespeare. 
In these interpretations Jaffa and I argued 
that Shakespeare has a significant contribution 
to make to the understanding of political prob- 
lems, and that part of Shakespeare’s intention 
was political. Our critic has seen fit to chal- 
lenge our competence to interpret Shakespeare 
and hence to call in question our entire enter- 
prise. 
Jaffa and I contended that Shakespeare’s 
plays give evidence of a comprehensive reflec- 
tion about man’s nature, and that their sig- 
nificance can only be fully elucidated by a 
philosophic analysis of the actions and passions 
represented in them; their greatest depth and 
beauty, we believe, is a consequence of the fact 
that they incarnate fundamental human prob- 
lems; the only interpretation that might do 
justice to all the details of a Shakespearean 
play is one which can make these problems as 
explicit as possible. We hold that there are a 
number of authors in the history of literature 
who used their art to educate men in their po- 
litical responsibilities. In each instance there 
is, we believe, underlying their art, a developed 
view of human nature. From their works one 
can reproduce their teaching. Burckhardt de- 
nies all of this; this was and is the issue between 
us. Jaffa and I tried in two instances to show 
the necessity and advantage of such an ap- 
proach. Burckhardt wanted to bring us before 
the tribunal of specialized literary criticism; 
we do not accept the jurisdiction of that 
tribunal; we can no more be expected to recog- 
nize an authority whose principles we reject 
than Galileo could rightly have been expected 
to submit his conclusions to the judgment of 
the scholastic physics, which he argued could 
not understand the phenomena. The principles 
of judgment must first themselves be dis- 
cussed. Burckhardt neither gave our arguments 
serious consideration nor did he refute the pos- 
sibility that an author’s intention may be 
philosophic although he wrote dramas rather 
than treatises. The possibility persists that the 
distinction between literature and philosophy 
is not so simple as he assumes. His argument 
merely asserts that the interpretations seem im- 
probable.! 


1 This is what I objected to in Burckhardt’s 
jury. He presented my conclusions without my 


I responded that he began with an anti- 
philosophic prejudice and that he shows himself, 
moreover, completely innocent of any knowl- 
edge of philosophy. His response justifies me 


‘completely. He parodies my statements and 


ridicules the notion that political philosophy 
might be the queen of the human sciences. It 
may indeed turn out upon examination to be 
true that political philosophy cannot make 
good such a claim, but the claim cannot be dis- 
missed without such an examination. Within 
the tradition in which Shakespeare lived and 
worked, the sovereignty of the philosophic dis- 
cipline was almost universally accepted. From 
Socrates until the eighteenth century, politics 
was understood to be the “architectonic sci- 
ence.” In virtue of civil society, it was believed, 
man attains his fulfillment and happiness; all 
pursuits, all education, all art take their place 
within it and can be judged only in relation to 
this comprehensive order. Political philosophy 
is the only discipline that considers the whole 
man in relation to the order of the whole. The 
Renaissance renewed the vitality of this under- 
standing of political philosophy, an under- 
standing which is at the root of what came to 
be known as humanism. I do not here attempt 
to prove Shakespeare accepted that under- 
standing of political philosophy but I believe 
I am justified in attempting to discover whether 
he did. In attempting to interpret an author, we 
must try to discover the implicit principles of 
his art and beware of applying principles pe- 
culiar to our own time. Burckhardt has been 
led to reject a classic position without giving 
it a hearing. Eminent critics who were closer 
to Shakespeare’s own time and who still knew 
the classic authors are in accord with Jaffa’s 
and my understanding of the relation of politi- 
cal philosophy to literature; I need only men- 
tion Shaftesbury, Fenelon, and Lessing. 

This is the real point of difference between 
Burckhardt and us. It is, without doubt, a 
question worthy of and requiring debate. It 
cannot be disposed of with levity and sarcasm. 


arguments. Argumentation proceeds from known 
facts to unknown ones. Burckhardt took the un- 
known facts and presented them to the jury 
without those which would have made them in- 
telligible. I never objected to presenting my whole 
case to just such a jury, although I should never 
have thought of taking a vote. 
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Even if the ancient dignity of political philoso- 
phy were not grounded in natural right, the 
possibility would still exist that Shakespeare 
paid homage at her throne. But Burckhardt 
writes as though I have simply invented. the 
whole tradition with respect to the scope of 
` political philosophy. He implies that Sophocles, 
Seneca and Shakespeare managed perfectly 
without political philosophy, and that with it 
I distort and torture their meaning, arbitrarily. 
But both Plato and Aristotle treated Sophocles 
as though he too had reflected on the philo- 
sophic issues. No one can doubt that Seneca 
understood himself to be both philosopher and 
educator. Is it impossible that Shakespeare did 
so too? This is not the place for interpretation; 
I am only trying to show that Jaffa and I 
- should not bé denounced for considering that 
it is possible. 

Burckhardt has in his response made certain 
clarifications and concessions which show that 
he admits much more of what we have done 
than his first article would have led readers to 
believe. 

1. He now admits that he did not quarrel 
with Plato’s and Aristotle’s notions about 
friendship, as he certainly appeared to do in 
his article. He now only denies that they can 
be used as authorities. So do we. We say that, 
since they are accepted by Plato, Aristotle, 
Burckhardt and most thoughtful men, it is 
possible Shakespeare accepted them too. If, as 
hypotheses, they explain certain occurrences in 
the play, then we are justified in saying Shake- 
speare may have shared these notions and was 
illustrating them. I cannot however accept 
Burckhardt’s assertion that as an outside 
source Plato is no more authoritative than 
Freud. Would he say that Aristotle offers no 
more help than Karl Marx in interpreting 
Dante? But that returns us to our previous 
discussion. 

In this context Burckhardt feels constrained 
to do what he so rarely does, namely, to con- 
duct the argument with reference to specific 
texte. He tries to show that Jaffa is wrong in 
citing Plato because the text does not support 
Plato’s view. He quotes Kent’s refusal to stand 
silently by and allow Lear to be governed by 
flattery. Burckhardt neglects, however, to men- 
tion that Kent is immediately banished for his 
pains. And he neglects these further considera- 
tions. Does it seem probable that Kent’s stand- 
ing at court should be due to his preferring the 
king’s favor to the king’s interest? Is it not 
much more probable that Kent is reacting in a 
characteristic way, but that it is uncharac- 
teristic fop Lear to permit himself to be 
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flattered in such a massively mistaken way? 
That, at least, is the basis of Jaffa’s argument 
and the reason for his careful search for those 
properties in the first scene of King Lear, that 
led to such improbable behavior by the king. 
That Burckhardt is wrong should not blind us 
to the fact that he has taken a step in the 
right direction. 

2. In Burckhardt’s article it appeared as 
though I were being condemned for having ` 
attributed certain strengths and virtues to 
Tago, and that I lacked the moral sensitivity 
to recognize the depth of Iago’s wickedness. 
Any reader of section IV of my article would 
have seen that Burckhardt had taken a few 
phrases out of context and distorted their 
sense. But now the question appears to be 
whether I have committed a factual error. I 
said Iago was purposeless; is he really purpose- 
ful? Everything depends upon the meaning we 
are to attach to the word “purpose.” What I 
meant by purposeless, in this context, was that 
Iago lacked a visible and intelligible end for his 
actions. It is evident why Richard IIT murders; 
he wants a crown. Most of us would not mur- 
der for a crown, but we can understand why 
a man would want a crown. Why does Iago 
want to destroy Othello? To avenge a supposed 
adultery? To become the lieutenant? None of 
these is adequate to explain the motive of 
Tago’s villainy. 

8. Burckhardt mentioned my interpretation 
of Othello’s Christianity three times in his ar- 
ticle. At first he did not appear to regard 
Othello’s Christianity as worth mentioning. 
Now he “would not think of denying” the “‘im- 
portance of Othello’s Christianity as a pre- 
condition of his assimilation into Venetian 
life.” Is a belief which permite a man to enter 
a state from which he would otherwise be ex- 
cluded not of political significance? 

4, Burckhardt now admits that Shakespeare 
might have been aware of what is implied by 
the word “cosmopolitanism.” This suggests 
how his jury system might miscarry. The un- 
familiarity of terms does not mean that they 
are erroneously used. Burckhardt now contends 
only that Othello does not deal with the prob- 
lem of cosmopolitanism. He says there is no 
evidence. But if what Burckhardt has ad- 
mitted about Christianity and Venice in rela- 
tion to Othello is correct, then the problem 
must be in the play. This is a good beginning 
for the analysis I have made. 

5. Burckhardt. now admits that Othello be- 
lieved men to be good and hence also that his 
jealousy changed that belief. He also admits 
that Othello tried to transform Desdemona. 


A RESTATEMENT 


The only thing that still escapes Burckhardt 
is the political ground and consequences of such 
an attempt. 

6. Burckhardt presents me with a model of 
literary interpretation based on a sentence of 
his own. In so doing he interprets the word 
“transfigures.’’ He recognizes that the word 
does not occur in the play; but, in his view, 
it helps to interpret words that do occur in the 
play. The word comes from the “‘Christian tra- 
dition” within which, Burckhardt knows, 
Shakespeare lived. This is permissible for 
Burckhardt; why is it not for us? Burckhardt 
does not, because he cannot, consistently deny 
the interpretive principles we have employed. 
He only rejects them when they result in some- 
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thing strange to him. The Christian tradition is 
familiar to Burckhardt, therefore it may be 
used to interpret Shakespeare; the tradition of 
political philosophy is unfamiliar to him, there- 
fore it may not be used. 

Burckhardt’s concessions bring him closer to 
our understanding of the relevance of the tra- 
dition of political philosophy for the interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare. Can anyone doubt that 
if this tradition helps us to understand Shake- 
speare, then Shakespeare will help us to under- 
stand political philosophy? Whether this enter- 
prise will prove successful may be open to 
question. That it is worthy of the most sus- 
tained and intense intellectual effort cannot be 
doubted. 


[At this stage the Ruvrew closes its pages to this exchange. —Man. Ep.| 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1958-1959: II 


Davin FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Il. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
1. Due Process of Law 


Censorship of Motion Pictures. A recent amendment to the New York statute 
dealing with the licensing of motion pictures defines as “immoral” a picture 
“the dominant purpose or effect of which is erotic or pornographic; or which 
portrays acts of sexual immorality, perversity, or lewdness, or which expressly _ 
or impliedly presents such acts as desirable, acceptable or proper patterns of 
behavior.” The Education Department denied a license to the distributor of 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover” on the finding that three scenes were “immoral.” 
On appeal, the Regents of the University of New York upheld the denial of the — 
license on the broader ground that “the whole theme of this motion picture is 
immoral under said law, for that theme is the presentation of adultery as a 
desirable, acceptable and proper pattern of behavior.” In affirming the denial, 
the Court of Appeals unanimously and explicitly rejected any notion that the 
film was obscene, but found rather that the picture as a whole “alluringly por- 
trays adultery as proper behavior,” and that the only part of the statute appli- 
cable here was that which bars films which portray “‘acts of sexual immoral- 
ity ...as desirable.” Though there was no agreement on a single opinion, the 
Justices were unanimous in reversing the Court of Appeals.*® In behalf of a 
bare majority, Justice Stewart argued that since the state construction took the 
case outside the scope of such concepts as “obscenity” or “pornography,” and 
did not even suggest that the film would incite to illegal action, the state has 
in effect prohibited the exhibition of a motion picture because it advocates an 
idea, that under certain circumstances adultery may be proper behavior. This 
runs contrary to the basic guarantee of the First Amendment, which is the 
“freedom to advocate ideas,” and thus the state has quite simply “struck at 
the very heart of constitutionally protected liberty.” For the state misconceives 
what the Constitution protects. “Its guarantee,” wrote Justice Stewart, “is not 
confined to the expression of ideas that are conventional or shared by a major- 
ity. It protects advocacy of the opinion that adultery may sometimes be 
proper, no less than advocacy of socialism or the single tax. And in the realm of 
ideas it protects expression which is eloquent no less than that which is uncon- 
vincing.” Free speech, he went on to argue, cannot be denied where advocacy 
falls short of incitement, and where there is nothing to indicate that the ad- 
vocacy will be acted on immediately. Justice Stewart thought this was no 
occasion to decide whether the state has any power to license films before ex- 
hibition or whether controls in this situation are the same as those applicable 
to newspapers, books and individual speech, because the inflexible command 


88 Kingsley Corp. v. Regents of the University of New York, 360 U.S. 684 (1959). See 
Note, “The Law of Obscenity: New Significance of the Receiving Group,” Indiana Law 
Journal, Vol. 35, pp. 426-441 (Spring, 1959); Elmer E. Smead, Freedom of Speech by 
Radio and Television (Washington, 1959); Marjorie Fiske, Book Selection and Censorship 
(Berkeley, 1959); Eberhard and Phyllis Kronhausen, Pornography and the Law (New 
York, 1959). 
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of the state “cuts so close to the core of constitutional freedom.” He thought it 
was sufficient to affirm that motion pictures are within the basic protection of 
due process. 

In a concurring opinion, Justice Black maintained that since the Supreme 
Court lacked special expertise, it was most inappropriate for it to sit as a su- 
preme board of censors; for if the Justices decide after viewing each film, then 
they are merely applying their own purely personal standards of what is im- 
moral. Since there are no agreed-upon standards, this would tend to breed 
uncertainty, contrary to the rule of law which the Constitution contemplates. 
He preferred to say flatly that prior censorship of movies, like prior censorship 
of newspapers and books, violates due process. Justice Frankfurter, having 
seen the picture, expressed surprise that anyone should regard it as immoral. 
But he thought that the Court’s opinion was too broad. The problem, he 
argued, is to formulate constitutionally allowable safeguards without impinging 
upon the necessary dependence of a free society upon the fullest scope of free 
expression. Asserting that it is not for the Court to draft legislation, he then 
proceeded to outline some essential qualities of such laws: they must not be too 
vague, or give the administrators too wide a discretion; they must be “‘respon- 
sive to the common understanding of men”; and the Court must be alert to 
invalidate laws which “lead to timidity and inertia and thereby discourage 
the boldness of expression indispensable for a progressive society.” Once more 
Justice Douglas asserted that the terms of the First Amendment are absolute, 
and that it was not proper to read the word “reasonable” into it. Justice Clark 
contented himself with the argument that the statute was unconstitutionally 
vague, with the censors possessing a “roving commission in which individual 
impressions become the yardstick of action.” Justice Harlan argued that the 
statute was constitutional, but that it had been applied in an unconstitutional 
manner in this case. He said that he had seen the film and could not regard it 
as anything more than a somewhat unusual and rather pathetic “love triangle.” 
He also insisted that as in other due process fields, the Court cannot hope to 
spare itself the necessity for individualized adjudication. 

ES Legislative Investigations. The power of state loyalty investigating commit- 
tees to punish witnesses for refusing to answer questions was reviewed in sev- 
eral important decisions. One involved the power of the Attorney General of 
New Hampshire, sitting as a one-man legislative investigating committee, to 
require Uphaus, the Executive Director of World Fellowship, Inc., a voluntary 
corporation organized under state law, to supply the names of all persons who 
had been guests at a summer camp maintained by the organization during two 
seasons.®* Dividing 5-4, the Supreme Court held, first of all, that the field of 
subversion had not been preempted by the Smith Act, since the Nelson case"? 
did not strip the states of the right to protect themselves. Since a state may 
proceed with prosecutions for sedition against itself, it follows, a fortiori, that 


# Uphaus v. Wyman, 360 U.S. 72 (1959). See Roger C. Cramton, “The Supreme 
Court and State Power to Deal with Subversion and Loyalty,” Minnesota Law Review, 
Vol. 43, pp. 1025-1082 (May, 1959). For the impact of federal power upon state action 
in this field, see: Roger Paul Peters, “Civil Rights and State Non-Action,” Notre Dame 
Lawyer, Vol. 34, pp. 303-334 (May, 1959); Francis D. Wormuth, “The Present Status 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1875,” Utah Law Review, Vol. 6, pp. 153-168 (Fall, 1958) 

s Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497 (1956). 
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it may legitimately investigate in this area. The state has full power to deal 
with internal civil disturbances, and therefore has an unimpaired right to re- 
quire the production of papers on the part of a state-chartered corporation in 
an inquiry to determine whether corporate activity is violative of state policy. 
Secondly, the majority held that there was no due process violation in this case. 
It concluded that since the World Fellowship was neither a university nor a 
political party, the academic and political freedoms discussed in the Sweezy 
case’! were not involved here in the same measure. But the main federal ques- 
tion was whether the public interests of the state overbalanced the private 
interest in associational privacy. On this point Justice Clark noted that there 
were subversives in the state, that only about 300 names were involved, and 
that the Attorney General had reason to believe that some of the guests might 
have been subversive persons, since at least 19 speakers at the camp had Com- 
munist connections. The investigative power of the state need not be limited 
until sufficient evidence is gathered to justify the institution of criminal pro- 
ceedings for subversion. Justice Clark pointed out that the state regards the 
Communist Party as posing a serious threat to its security, and thus this in- 
vestigation was undertaken in the interest of self-preservation, the ultimate 
value in any society. “This governmental interest,” he wrote, “outweighs 
individual rights in an associational privacy which, however real in other cir- 
cumstances, ... were here tenuous at best,” since the camp was public and 
operated ander a state law requiring the maintenance of a register open to 
police inspection. 

Justice Brennan filed a dissenting opinion in which Chief Justice Warren and 
Justices Black and Douglas registered concurrence. He insisted that exposure 
purely for the sake of exposure is not a valid state purpose justifying subordina- 
tion of constitutionally protected rights of speech and assembly. He thought 
that this investigation was clearly outside the wide limits of power which must 
be conceded to the state, even though it be attended by some exposure, since 
there was in his judgment no evidence that constitutionally punishable conduct 
went on at the camp. There was discussion at the camp of political and other 
public matters by private citizens, within the scope of the constitutional 
guaranty of free speech. Thus he insisted that the investigation lacked any 
rational connection with a discernible legislative purpose, and was merely a 
roving inquiry into behavior in a constitutionally protected area. Justices 
Black and Douglas filed a brief statement to stress that the opinion of Justice 
Brennan made it clear that New Hampshire had violated the Bill of Attainder 
Clause of the Constitution. 

A second case dealt with the conviction of four persons for refusal to answer, 
on grounds of self-incrimination, certain questions put to them by the Un- 
Američan Activities Commission of Ohio.* Although they had been informed 
by the Commission that they had a right to rely upon the privilege against 
self-incrimination afforded by the Ohio Constitution, the state supreme court 
held that all persons are presumed to know the law of Ohio, and that a state 
immunity statute deprives witnesses of the protection of the privilege when- 
ever they decline to answer: a question on the basis of the privilege. At the 
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hearing the witnesses were not directed by the chairman to answer. All the 
Justices agreed that the judgments of the Ohio Supreme Court affirming the 
convictions of three of the four defendants violated due process, for to hold the 
other way “would be to sanction an indefensible sort of entrapment by the 
State.” These men were convicted for exercising a privilege which the state 
clearly had told them was available to them. The force of criminal sanctions 
cannot be given, said Justice Brennan, to “inexplicably contradictory com- 
mands in statutes ordaining criminal penalties.” In fact, the state’s command 
in this case was more than simply vague or contradictory; it was actively mis- 
leading. The Justices divided evenly, however, thus affirming the conviction 
below, as to the fourth witness, who had been convicted for declining to answer 
the question, “Where do you reside?” The Chairman had refused to accept the 
plea of self-incrimination and twice directed the witness to answer. In this 
instance four Justices thought that there had been no entrapment, since it was 
made clear to the witness, even without reference to the Ohio immunity statute, 
that for that question the privilege was not available. The other four members 
of the Court argued that since the state supreme court had made no finding 
that the Commission was right in saying that no response to the question could 
possibly incriminate, this conviction too had been affirmed by reason of the 
immunity statute, and hence this witness had been as much entrapped as the 
others. 

In a third case the Court unanimously reversed the conviction for contempt 
of.a witness who had refused to answer certain questions put to him by the 
Virginia Committee on Law Reform and Racial Activities (Thomson Commit- 
tee), which had been established by the Virginia Assembly as part of its ‘‘mas- 
sive resistance” to school integration.™ The defendant, a printer, was an advo- 
cate of racial integration in the schools, and helped to organize a group which 
published newsletters on the subject. At the hearing the witness had asked 
what the specific subject of the inquiry was, and the chairman replied that it 
dealt with the tax status of racial organizations, the effect of integration on the 
schools and welfare of the state, and the violation of the laws against cham- 
perty, barratry and maintenance. But he also told the witness that several of 
these subjects did not apply primarily to him. Without further clarification, 
and over the witness’ objection that he had not been properly informed of the 
subject of the inquiry, the Committee proceeded to put some 31 questions to 
him, all of which he declined to answer. At the circuit court hearing on the con- 
tempt charge which followed, the chairman ruled out as inapplicable to the 
witness each of the subjects which the legislature had authorized the Commit- 
tee to investigate; and the judge who ordered him to answer the questions made 
no clearer statement of their pertinence. Without reaching any constitutional 
due process issue relating to speech, press and association, the Court was con- 
tent to hold that on the face of this unclear and conflicting record, the witness 
had not had an opportunity to understand the basis for the questions or any 
justification on the part of the Committee for seeking the information he re- 
fused to give. “To sustain his conviction for contempt under these circum- 
stances,” said Justice Black, “would be to send him to jail for g crime he could 
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not with reasonable certainty know he was committing.” Fundamental fair- 
ness, the Court has often held, requires reasonable certainty in such matters, 
and especially where “vagueness might induce individuals to forego their rights 
of speech, press, and association for fear of violating an unclear law.” 

State Jurtsdiction over Fugitive Witnesses. New York v. O’Neidl™ brought to 
the Court a series of constitutional questions in interstate relations. O’ Neill, a 
citizen of Illinois, had travelled to Florida to attend a convention. Pursuant to” 
a Florida statute, the Uniform Law to Secure the Attendance of Witnesses 
from Within and Without a State in Criminal Proceedings, the Circuit Court of 
Dade County responded to a certificate executed by a New York trial court 
judge by summoning O’Neill before it to determine whether he should be given 
into the custody of New York authorities for transportation to New York to 
testify in a grand jury proceeding there. Both the Circuit Court and the Su- 
preme Court of Florida held that the statute violated the United States Consti- 
tution. This statute, now in force in 42 states and in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, was formulated in its present form in 1936 by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. It is a reciprocal act, 
operative only between the states which have adopted it. That they are satis- 
fied with it is reflected in the fact that Puerto Rico and 40 of these states joined 
in an amicus brief in its support. The act extends to any witness wanted in a 
criminal prosecution or grand jury investigation. Under its provisions, the 
Florida court would determine that the witness was material and necessary, 
that the trip will not involve undue hardship for the witness, that he will be 
immune from arrest and from civil and criminal process in the requesting state 
and in the states through which he will have to travel, and that he will be 
given specified travel expenses. — 

Dividing 7-2, the Supreme Court held the Uniform Act constitutional on the 
basis of considerations of policy and necessity. Justice Frankfurter asserted 
that to argue that the Rendition Clause of the Constitution denies to the states 
the right to fashion other cooperative arrangements for the effective adminis- 
tration of justice “is to reduce the Constitution to a rigid, detailed and nig- 
gardly code.” The decisive question is not whether the Constitution specifically 
sanctions this sort of state action, but only whether the Constitution clearly 
forbids it, since the range of state power is not defined in-an enumeration of 
legislative powers. He went on to say: “The Constitution did not purport to 
exhaust imagination and resourcefulness in devising fruitful interstate rela- 
tionships. It is not to be construed to limit the variety of arrangements which 
are possible through the voluntary and cooperative actions of individual States 
with a view to increasing harmony within the federalism created by the Con- 
stitution. Far from being divisive, this legislation is a catalyst of cohesion.” 
Furthermore, the Court held that the Act did not violate the Privileges and 
Immunities Clause (Art. 4, §2), since this clause merely proscribes discrimina- 
tion by a state against citizens of other states, whereas the Florida statute 
apples to all persons within its boundaries. In addition, the Court could find 
no violation of the national privilege of ingress and egress which is guaranteed 
by the Privileges and Immunities Clause of the Fourteenth-Amendment. Flor- 
ida could undoubtedly have held O’Neill if he had been a material witness in a 
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criminal proceeding within that state, and this would not have been a lesser 
limitation on his claim of the right of ingress and egress. In short, the obligation 
to give testimony was held to be a reasonable restriction on the exercise of the 
claimed constitutional right. What was involved, the Court ruled, was not the 
freedom to travel in its essential sense, but at most a temporary interference 
with voluntary travel. Finally, the Court sustained the Uniform Act against a 
number of objections founded in due process. The absence of any provision for 
bail was regarded as presenting only a hypothetical question, since the sole 
issue was whether the statute was valid on its face. Since the Florida courts 
have constitutional jurisdiction over persons within the state, they have juris- 
diction to order an act even though that act is to be performed outside the 
state. The Act is not merely an altruistic, disinterested statute, but serves a 
self-protective function for each of the enacting states. There is, finally, no 
constitutional rule that it is beyond the power of a state to benefit other states; 
they may practice and increase comity among themselves. We have a large 
number of cooperative federal arrangements, and while they are not formulated 
in the Constitution, they are not offensive to any of its provisions or 
prohibitions. 

Justice Douglas, with whom Justice Black concurred, filed a dissenting 
opinion to argue that the right of free ingress and egress within the country was 
absolutely basic, protected by the Privileges and Immunities Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Commerce Clause and the Due Process Clause. 
The only constitutional qualification on this right of national citizenship, he 
insisted, is the Rendition Clause; and since O’Neill was not a fugitive from 
justice he was beyond extradition since the Constitution does not provide for 
the extradition of witnesses by the states. Justice Douglas argued that Congress 
may, but the states may not, regulate the incidents of national citizenship, and 
that Congress has done so with the Fugitive Witness Act. A state, he insisted, 
may not increase its sovereign powers by making an agreement with another 
state. And to say that O’Neill can be compelled to testify in Florida, he de- 
clared, is no ground for compelling him to leave the state to testify in some 
other state. He said that he did not favor a niggardly construction of the Con- 
stitution, but'that he did want a liberal construction which will respect the 
civil rights of the citizen. 

Fair Trial and Knowing Use of False Testimony by the Prosecution. As usual, 
several cases in the 1958 Term dealt with the rights of defendants in criminal 
cases. In an Illinois murder trial, the principal state witness, then serving a 
199-year sentence for the same murder on a plea of guilty, gave crucially im- 
portant testimony and said, in response to a question by the prosecutor, that he 
had received no promise of consideration in return for his testimony. The prose- 
cutor had in fact promised him consideration, but did nothing to correct the 
witness’ false testimony. In a post-conviction proceeding, the Supreme Court of 
Illinois held that while it was clear that the prosecutor knew that the witness 
had lied in denying that he had been promised consideration, the defendant was 
not entitled to relief because the jury had been told that someone in the Public 
Defender’s office had promised that he would do what he could for the witness. 
By unanimous vote the Supreme Court reversed, holding that it 1s now well 
established that a conviction obtained through the use of false testimony known 
to be such by the representatives of the state must fall under the Fourteenth 
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Amendment, and that the same result obtains when the state, although not 
soliciting the false evidence, allows it to go uncorrected when it appears.* The 
- Chief Justice added that the rule does not cease to apply merely because the 
false testimony goes only to the credibility of the witness, for the jury’s estimate 
of the reliability of a witness may be decisive. The fact that the jury was told of 
other grounds for believing that the witness may have had an interest in testi- 
fying against the defendant, he argued, does not make a fair trial out of a 
tainted one, since the jury could have believed that an offer of help from the 
Public Defender’s office would not have influenced the witness. 

Righi to Counsel. It is now a familiar rule of law” that a state denies due 
process of law if it permits a defendant to be tried for a noncapital offense with- 
out representation by counsel where the absence of counsel resulted in injustice. 
By unanimous vote, the Court applied this rule to a Florida burglary case 
where the defendant was a young and uneducated farm boy, and the case was a 
complicated one involving a serious offense and issues which uneducated lay- 
men are not likely to understand.” 

But in another case the Justices split 5—-4.°* Two licensed private detectives 
were convicted of contempt for refusing to answer pertinent questions put to 
them as witnesses summoned in a state judicial inquiry into ‘‘ambulance chas- 
ing” in the local bar. The judge in charge of the inquiry required counsel re- 
tained by these men to remain outside the hearing room while they were being 
interrogated, though he said he was ready to suspend the questioning whenever 
they wished to consult with their lawyer. Under New York practice a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, sitting at Special Term, makes a preliminary investigation 
and then reports to the Appellate Division; his duties are purely investigatory 
and advisory; he holds a preliminary inquisition without adversary parties and 
without making a decree or establishing any right. Judge Cardozo once ex- 
plained that the proceedings at Special Term are conducted in private in order 
to protect the reputations of lawyers who might be involved, and that this was 
not a sitting of a court, but more like a grand jury inquiry into the discovery of 
crime. In addition, these practices have been approved by the legislature and 
constitute a well-established state policy, not the procedural innovation of a 
particular court or judge. A bare majority of the Court sustained the conviction 
below, holding that while a defendant has an unqualified right to counsel in 
state criminal proceedings, it has not extended that right to the investigation 
stages of such proceedings. The recent Groban case,” which held that a witness 
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who is being ones in ER by the state fire marshal in an investigation 
of the causes of a fire is not constitutionally entitled to the assistance of counsel 
while being interrogated, was held to be controlling. As in Groban, the protec- . 
tion of the witness lies in the privilege against self-incrimination. The four 
Justices who had dissented in Groban again insisted that Groban had been 
wrongly decided, arguing that secretly compelled testimony does not lose its 
highly dangerous character and potentialities merely because it is given in a 
preliminary investigation. 

Double Jeopardy. An important double jeopardy issue, left unresolved in 
1958, was finally settled, though only by a 5 vote, in 1959. It was in the case 
of Alfonse Bartkus, who was first acquitted by a federal jury on a charge of 
robbing a federally insured bank in Ilinois. He was then convicted on the same 
evidence by a state jury of the crime of robbing the bank and given a life sen- 
tence under the state’s habitual offender statute. The state court considered 
and rejected the defendant’s plea of autrefois acquit. In January, 1958, the 
Supreme Court affirmed the state court’s verdict by a 44 vote,! but a re- 
hearing was granted in May and the case was restored for reargument.!? A 
bare majority of the Court again affirmed the state court, holding that to rule 
that due process bars a second trial “would be disregard of a long, unbroken, 
unquestioned course of impressive adjudication.’’? Previous federal and state 
decisions over a century of time, Justice Frankfurter pointed out, indicate sup- 
port for the belief that to permit successive state and federal prosecutions for 
different crimes arising from the same acts is not repugnant to those standards 
of outlawry which offend the concept of due process.! Thus, of the 28 states 
which have considered this question, 27 have refused to rule that the second 
prosecution was barred. There was also a practical reason for taking this view. 
If the defendant is first convicted in a federal court and given a light sentence, 
then the state would be barred from prosecuting for a more serious offense, the 
result being “a shocking and untoward deprivation of the historic right and 
obligation of the States to maintain peace and order within their confines.” 
Thus, Justice Frankfurter maintained that his position was supported by prece- 
dent, experience and reason. In addition, and in a preliminary way, the Court 
also concluded that the state and federal prosecutions were actually conducted 
separately, and while, as is conventional, the federal and state authorities had 
cooperated, the state was not merely acting as a tool of the federal authorities 
in order to circumvent the Double Jeopardy Clause of the Fifth Amendment. 

Speaking in dissent, Justice Black argued that this decision weakened the 
constitutional guaranty against double jeopardy, and that this was the first 
time in history that this Court has upheld a state conviction of a defendant who 
had previously been acquitted of the same offense in a federal court. Looking 
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back into history, he stressed that the rule against double prosecutions was an 
ancient and deeply rooted rule, consistent with the spirit of our free country. 
If double jeopardy is bad, he maintained, then it is equally bad where two 
sovereigns inflict the punishment rather than one. As for the practical argu- 
ment, Justice Black said that the assumption that state and nation will seek to 
subvert each other’s laws is wholly unwarranted (a wholly naive view, as any 
faithful newspaper reader these days will readily attest), and that in any event 
Congress can in its area of power retain exclusive control or give the states con- 
current power on its own terms. The main point developed in the separate dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Brennan was that the state prosecution was so 
dominated by federal officers that it was in fact a second federal prosecution. 
Consider these facts: the federal officers solicited the state indictment; they 
arranged to secure the key witnesses; at the state trial they unearthed addi- 
tional evidence not previously available; they prepared and guided the state 
trial; the federal judge postponed the sentencing of two previously convicted 
accomplices until they had testified in the state trial. Justice Brennan declared 
that he was all for cooperative federalism, but that cooperation to harass the 
accused is not a legitimate requirement of federalism. “What happened here,” 
he concluded, “was simply that the federal effort which failed in the federal 
courthouse was renewed a second time in the state courthouse across the 
street.” i 

Williams v. Oklahoma’ presented a different sort of double jeopardy prob- 
lem. After robbing a filling station, Williams forced his way into an automobile, 
compelled the driver at gunpoint to drive him out of the city, and then killed 
him. Charged with the crime of murder, Williams entered a plea of guilty and 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. A month later he was charged in the trial 
court of another Oklahoma county with the crime of kidnapping, and following 
a plea of guilty he was sentenced to death. After this second plea was made, the 
district attorney in his summation referred to the murder, over objection, but 
the judge held that it was proper that he be advised of all the facts, and said in 
imposing sentence that he had taken into consideration the murder as well as 
the kidnapping. On the due process issue arising from the consideration which 
was given to the murder conviction, the Court noted that it had been estab- 
lished in previous decisions'® that once the guilt of a defendant has been 
properly established, the sentencing judge, in determining punishment, is not 
restricted to evidence derived from the examination and cross-examination of 
witnesses in open court, but may consider responsible, unsworn, out-of-court 
information as well. And in taking the murder into consideration when impos- 
ing sentence on the kidnapping charge, the Court held, the trial judge did not 
punish Williams a second time for the same offense. Murder and kidnapping 
are separate and distinct offenses under Oklahoma law, and in this instance 
neither charge mentioned the other. The judge has a sound discretion in impos- 
ing sentence, and is free to consider all the circumstances of the crime, including 
‘all mitigating or aggravating circumstances. The Court could not say that it 
was improper for the judge to consider the fact that Williams had shot and 
killed the victim in the course of the kidnapping. Justice Douglas dissented 
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alone, protesting that in bis opinion Williams was in substance tried twice for 
murder, in violation of due process. 

Confessions. Following arrest on suspicion of murder, Spano was interrogated 
continuously by a group of officers from 7 p.m. until 4 a.m. During this time a 
rookie policeman who was a friend of his was called in to work on his sympathy 
for his pregnant wife and three children. From 4 a.m. to 6 a.m. Spano was 
driven around the city by the police, during which time he made some oral 
statements. Court opened at 10 a.m. and Spano was arraigned at 10:15. On 
these facts a unanimous Court found that the admission of the confession was 
a violation of due process.1% Chief Justice Warren explained that society ab- 
hors the use of involuntary confessions because they are inherently untrust- 
worthy and because there is a deep-rooted feeling that the police must obey the 
law. The following facts supported the conclusion that the confession was not 
voluntary: Spano was 25 years old and foreign born, with no history of law 
violation; he had only a half year of high school and a history of emotional 
instability; the questioning by many policemen was a “massive official interro- 
gation’’; he had been questioned for eight straight hours during the night, thus 
facing mounting fatigue; the police refused to permit him to talk to his lawyer; 
& police friend was used to play on his sympathy, and this friend made false 
statements to him. The Court concluded that Spano’s will had been overborne 
“by official pressure, fatigue and sympathy falsely aroused.” The Court also 
ruled that if this confession was bad, it was immaterial that there was other 
evidence in the record from which the jury might have found the defendant 
guilty. In two concurring opinions four Justices indicated that since Spano 
was more than a suspect at the time of his interrogation, having already been 
indicted before he surrendered to the authorities, the denial of counsel alone 
was enough to render the confession inadmissible, 

Searches and Seizures. Acting on the complaint of a nearby resident, an in- 
spector of the Baltimore City Health Department began an inspection of the 
neighborhood looking for rats. Frank’s house was in an extreme state of decay, 
and the inspector found evidence of rats outside the house. Frank refused the 
inspector’s request to inspect the basement of his house. At no time did the 
inspector have a warrant. Frank was then convicted of violating a section of 
the Baltimore code which provides that if the Commissioner of Health shall 
have cause to suspect that a nuisance exists in any dwelling, he may demand 
entry in the day time, and if the owner refuses to permit the examination, he 
shall forfeit $20 for each refusal. Dividing 5-4, the Supreme Court affirmed.’ 
Justice Frankfurter said in the majority opinion that the Court is committed 
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to the proposition that one’s privacy as against arbitrary intrusion by the 
police is fundamental to a free society, and is therefore protected by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Nevertheless, he found several good reasons for holding 
that the protection of the right to privacy could not prevail in this case. First, 
this was not a search for evidence for a criminal prosecution; all Frank had 
been asked to do was to act in a manner consistent with the maintenance of 
minimum community standards of health and well-being. Secondly, Frank’s 
resistance was not based on any admissible self-protection, but on the denial 
of any official justification for seeking to enter his home. Thirdly, the power of 
inspection granted by the Baltimore code was strictly limited: there had to be 
valid grounds for suspicion of the existence of a nuisance, as there was in this 
case; the inspection had to be made in the day time, as was done here; officials 
were not authorized to break in, and this inspector had made no effort at force- 
ful entry. Finally, Justice Frankfurter argued, inspection without warrant as 
part of a regulatory scheme for the general welfare, and not as a means of en- 
forcing the criminal law, has deep historical antecedents. Maryland authorities 
.- have had this sort of authority for over two centuries, and since 1801, when the 
‘present ordinance was adopted, many thousands of inspections have been 
made. The problems which gave rise to this sort of ordinance have greatly 
multiplied with the growth of urbanism, now a major concern of the American 
people. Thus, he concluded, considering the long history and even greater 


modern need for this kind of inspection, the carefully circumscribed demand © “= 


` which Maryland has made does not deny due process. Justice Whittaker filed a 
concurring statement to emphasize that he understood the majority opinion 
_ to be committed to the proposition that the core of the Fourth Amendment 
applies to the states by way of the Fourteenth. 

Speaking for the four dissenters, Justice Douglas protested that this decision 
“greatly dilutes the right of privacy.” In fact, he said this was “an inquest over 
a substantial part of the Fourth Amendment.” He insisted that this Amend- 
ment does not distinguish between civil and criminal cases, and pointed out 
that the health inspection could lay the groundwork for a criminal prosecution. 
He thought there was no excuse in this case for the inspector’s failure to get a 
warrant, since he had plenty of time and abundant evidence to support a re- 
quest to a magistrate. For this sort of decision ought to be made by judges. 
“History shows,” he asserted, “that all officers tend to be officious; and health 
inspectors... are no exception.” 


2. Equal Protection of the Laws 


School Segregation. While there was a great deal of activity in the field of 
school segregation during the period under review, and much writing on the 
subject,!°* the Court made it clear that at least for the present the problem 
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rests with the lower federal courts. In one case the Court unanimously affirmed, 
without opinion, the decision of a three-judge district-court which held that 
the Alabama School Placement Law was not invalid on its face, in view of the 
presumption that it will be administered in a constitutional manner by the 
admission of qualified pupils upon a basis of individual merit without regard 
to race or color.!°* The Supreme Court affirmed on the limited ground on which 
the district court rested its decision. The door was thus left open for the ad- 
mission of evidence in a future action bearing upon the actual administration 
of the statute. In two other cases the Supreme Court unanimously affirmed the 
orders of federal district courts which held invalid a Louisiana statute forbid- 
ding the participation of Negroes and white people in the same athletic con- 
tests,4° and which ordered New Orleans to refrain from excluding Negroes from 
a municipal park. 

The Right to Vote. A Negro woman citizen of North Carolina was denied 
registration as a voter because she refused to take a literacy test as required 
by a 1957 statute, which reads as follows: “Every person presenting himself for 
registration shall be able to read and write any section of the Constitution of 
North Carolina in the English language. It shall be the duty of each registrar 
to administer the provisions of this section.” On appeal, the County Board of 
Elections denied registration, on a de novo hearing, because she again refused 
to take the literacy test. The North Carolina courts affirmed, as did the Su- 
preme Court by unanimous vote."? Justice Douglas made it clear that whether 
the law has been administered in a discriminatory way was not in the case, and 
: nothing said now prejudices the plaintiff from raising this issue in another pro- 
ceeding. The states, he pointed out, have long been held to have broad powers 
to determine the conditions under which the right of suffrage may be exercised, 
so long as discrimination condemned by the Constitution is absent. While it 
was not suggested that the states are free to adopt any standards they choose, 
they do have wide scope, and like residence and age, literacy has some relation 
to standards designed to promote intelligent voting. Furthermore, “literacy 
and illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, and sex,” and while Justice 
Douglas noted that literacy and intelligence are obviously not synonymous 
(a truism for every college teacher), it is not unreasonable in an age of printed 
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mass communications for the state to conclude that only the literate should be 
permitted to vote. Whether the North Carolina policy is a wise one, said Jus- 
tice Douglas, is not for the Court to decide. 

The Trial of Indigents. Standing by its recent decision in the Griffin case,™ 
which was regarded as controlling, the Supreme Court held that a state su- 
preme court denies the equal protection of the laws if it refuses to grant leave 
to appeal to an indigent defendant merely because he could not afford to pay 
the filing fee. The fact that in Griffin the defendant had only one review — 
available to him, whereas in this case the defendant had already had one review 
in forma pauperis was held to be irrelevant, since the whole point of the Griffin 
decision is that “once the State chooses to establish appellate review in criminal 
cases, it may not foreclose indigents from access to any phase of that procedure 
because of their poverty.” For the same reason it was regarded as irrelevant 
that in Griffin review in the state’s highest court was a matter of right, whereas 
here it was in the discretion of the court. There is no rational basis for assum- 
ing, the Chief Justice pointed out, that the indigent’s motion for leave to appeal 
will be less meritorious than those of other defendants. In short, “the imposition 
by the State of financial barriers restricting the availability of appellate review 
for indigent criminal defendants has no place in our heritage of Equal Justice 
Under Law.” 

Taxation. An Ohio statute aan from ad valorem taxation merchandise 
or agricultural products belonging to a nonresident if held in a warehouse for 
storage only. The Court ruled unanimously that this did not deny a resident 
with merchandise stored in warehouses in the state the equal protection of the 
laws." Justice Whittaker called attention to the familiar rule that states have 
very wide discretion in laying their taxes, and that the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not impose an iron rule of equality and does not prohibit flexibility and 
variety which are appropriate to reasonable schemes of state taxation. But of 
course the classification must be reasonable and not palpably arbitrary. The 
Court noted that the statute is designed to locate needed and useful industries 
within the state by exempting them, but not others, from certain taxes. Ap- 
parently the legislature was trying to encourage the construction or leasing 
and operation of warehouses in Ohio by nonresidents with attendant benefits to 
the state’s economy, or to stimulate the market for Ohio products by enabling 
nonresidents to purchase and store them in the state. 


13 Griffin v. Ilinois, 351 U.S. 12 (1958). 

14 Burns v. Ohio, 360 U.S. 252 (1959). Two Justices dissented in part on the ground 
that the Court did not have before it for review the final judgment of the state’s highest 
court. The majority treated the letter which the Clerk of the Ohio Supreme Court wrote to 
the prisoner as in effect a judgment of that court, within the meaning of 28 U.S.C. §1257. 

us Allied Stores of Ohio v. Bowers, 358 U.S. 522 <1959). 

ut The taxpayer relied heavily upon Wheeling Steel Corp. v. Glander, 337 U.S. 562 
(1949). The Court pointed out that in Glander the Ohio statute exempted from taxation 
certain accounts receivable owned by residents of the state, but taxed those owned by 
nonresidents. This was clearly a discrimination against nonresidents. But here the dis- 
crimination does not rest merely on the difference in the residence of the owners, but upon 
a state of facts which can reasonably be conceived to constitute a distinction or difference 
in state policy. In a separate concurring opinion, Justice Brennan pointed out that in 
Glander the distinction burdened the property of nonresidents in favor of Ohio residents, 
whereas in the instant case the classification based on residence operated against Ohio 
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Regulation of Business. The Oklahoma Unfair Sales Act forbids the sale of 
any merchandise, either by retailers or wholesalers, at less than cost where 
the intent is to induce the purchase of other merchandise or to divert trade 
from a competitor or injure competition. The act allows sales at a price made in 
good faith to meet the price of a competitor who is selling a comparable prod- 
uct at cost to him. The Court unanimously upheld the statute over several 
constitutional objections.’ It rejected the argument that the act deprived the 
appellant of the constitutional right to compete because it forbids meeting the 
prices of competitors who are selling below cost. “There is no constitutional 
right,” Justice Frankfurter declared, “to employ retaliation against action 
outlawed by a State.” As the state court had pointed out, the appellant had 
ample means under state law to enjoin the illegal methods of its competitors; 
but it has no constitutional right to embark on the very kind of destructive 
price war which the act was designed to prevent. The Court also rejected the 
appellant’s other main argument, that since competitors giving trading stamps 
(worth about 2.5 per cent of the price of the goods) with goods sold at or near 
the statutory minimum resulted in sales below cost, the approval of the act by 
the state supreme court constituted a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws. The Oklahoma court had ruled that the use of trading stamps was not 
a price reduction but rather a cash discount. The Supreme Court was not pre- 
pared to say that this was an unreasonable distinction, for it found that there 
were differences between price-cutting and the giving of stamps. Stamps are 
given across the board, based on the total cost of the goods purchased. On the 
other hand, in this case the appellant’s price-cutting was selective, on “loss- 
leaders,” designed to lure customers in. The Court also found that stamps and 
price-cutting have an entirely different impact on the consuming market. In 
fact, price cuts could result in stamps losing their lure. The Court said that 
Oklahoma was within its rights in preferring a cash discount to price-cutting. 


3. State Power and the Commerce Clause 


Taxation. In the understatement of the century, Justice Clark declared in 
1959 that the issue of state taxation of interstate commerce was a confused 
one.!!8 Notwithstanding the fact that the Court has had some 300 full-dreas 
opinions on the subject, the Court split 6-3 in two cases involving the constitu- 
tionality of state net income tax laws which levied taxes on that portion of a 
foreign corporation’s net income which had been earned from and fairly ap- 
portioned to business activities within the taxing state. As in all these cases, 
the factual situation must first be described. In the Minnesota case, the tax- 
payer was an Iowa corporation which manufactured cement at its plant in 
Mason City, Iowa, and sold to dealers. It regularly solicited orders for the sale 
of its products in Minnesota, and 48 per cent of all its sales were made to 
Minnesota dealers in Minnesota. It maintained a sales office in Minneapolis 
under the control of a district manager. It employed salesmen in Minnesota 
who called on potential customers there. But the taxpayer had no bank ac- 


residents, thus presenting no action, as in the earlier case, which is disruptive of the federal 
pattern. 

17 Safeway Stores v. Oklahoma Retail Grocers Assoc., 360 U.S. 834 (1959). 
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count, owned no real estate, and warehoused ro merchandise in Minnesota; 
all orders were filled directly from Iowa. The Georgia case involved a Delaware 
corporation which had its principal office and plant in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and manufactured and sold valves and pipe fittings through established local 
wholesalers and jobbers. While it maintained no warehouse or storage facilities 
in Georgia, its salesmen solicited business in Georgia, sending the orders to . 
Alabama. The taxpayer maintained no warehouse or storage facilities in Geor- 
gia, had no property or bank account in that state, but did maintain a sales- 
service office in Atlanta run by a salesman and a secretary. In both cases the 
taxes were levied on net income and both were apportioned to business carried 
on within the state. Neither formula of apportionment was questioned. 

Six Justices agreed that these taxes, on these facts, did not run afoul of the 
negative cutting edge of the Commerce Clause. While the precedents are not 
entirely clear or consistent, Justice Clark asserted that the following principles 
are now well established: that a state may not impose a direct restriction on 
interstate commerce; that a state may not tax persons passing through a state 
or coming into it merely for a temporary purpose, such as itinerant drummers; 
that a state may not tax the privilege of engaging in interstate commerce; and 
that a state may not discriminate against interstate commerce by providing a 
direct commercial advantage to local business by subjecting interstate com- 
merce to the burden of multiple taxation. But it was first established in 1918, 
in Peck v. Lowe, which dealt with export taxes, and U.S. Glue Co. v. Oak 
Creek,*° which dealt with interstate commerce, that a state may tax the net 
income derived from interstate commerce. It is now well established, Justice 
Clark pointed out, that the entire net income of a corporation, generated by 
interstate as well as intrastate activities, may be fairly apportioned among the 
states for tax purposes by formulas utilizing in-state aspects of interstate affairs. 
In the cases at hand, he declared, the taxes were not regulations of commerce 
in any sense of the term, and did not discriminate or unduly burden either cor- 
poration. Since the tax was apportioned, he could see no possible danger of 
multiple burdens. Logically, he said, if the tax is fairly apportioned, it is im- 
possible to have the same income taxed twice. Finally, the Court sustained 
these taxes against due process objections, holding that the taxes were levied 
only on that portion of the taxpayer’s net income which arose from its activi- 
ties within the taxing state. The Court found that these activities formed a 
sufficient nexus between the tax and the transactions within the state for which 
the tax was an exaction. 

Justice Whittaker, writing in behalf of the three dissenters, said that the 
holding of the Court in these cases was in effect a declaration that the states 
are now free to tax exclusively interstate commerce directly. He maintained 
that in both cases the tax was levied on income derived exclusively from inter- 
state commerce, and was laid directly on interstate commerce. Of course it is 
permissible for a state to tax the intrastate commerce of an interstate com- 
merce operator, but never before, Justice Whittaker declared, has the Court 
sustained a state tax laid on exclusively interstate commerce. In a separate 
dissenting opinion, Justice Frankfurter argued that this decision did not, as 
claimed, rest on the precedents, but broke new ground. Every case relied on 
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by the Court, he said, involved severable local business conjoined with inter- 
state commerce. He declared that if the Court is to break new ground, it must 
be justified as such and it must not be pretended that it is old ground. He 
would not establish a new policy because he thought that the advantages of 
making the United States a free-trade area were greater than the disadvantages 
that may accrue to the states. While he conceded that the problem was a real 
one, he thought that Congress, and not the Court, should deal with it. At best 
the Court can only act negatively and piecemeal, while Congress alone can 
formulate a positive national policy.. 

The other tax case of the Term brought to the Court the latest chapter in 
the seemingly endless constitutional litigation between the Railway Express 
Agency and the Commonwealth of Virginia, though this time the state won.™ 
Since so much tax law turns on the correct choice of words, and since the avail- 
able stock of words is pretty large, the legislature is well advised to try and try 
again. It will be recalled that the Railway Express Agency, a Delaware corpo- 
ration, does both interstate and intrastate business throughout the nation ex- 
cept in Virginia, where a constitutional provision bars foreign corporations 
from operating as public service corporations in the state. Thus in the state 
the Company has a wholly owned subsidiary, a Virginia corporation, to carry 
on its intrastate functions there. Virginia’s problem has been to devise some 
way of taxing the Virginia business of the Railway Express Agency. In 1954 
the Court held unconstitutional a state tax on the Company which was labeled 
a “privilege” tax. Then the legislature changed it to a “franchise” tax, meas- 
ured by the gross receipts from its operations within the state, in lieu of other 
property taxes on intangibles and rolling stock. Through exclusive contract 
arrangements with 177 railroads, Railway Express pays all its net income to 
the railroads and thus has no net taxable income. The gross receipts tax in 
question is levied on all business beginning and ending within the state, and 
upon all receipts derived from the transportation within Virginia of express 
transported through, into or out of the state. In upholding the tax, the Court 
held that it was not a license tax on the privilege of doing business, nor was it 
an addition to the property tax, nor a condition precedent to engaging in inter- 
state commerce. The Legislature made it clear that this was a franchise tax 
laid on the intangible property of Railway Express, and was levied in lieu of 
taxes on all other intangibles and movables. The tax was measured by gross re- 
ceipts, fairly apportioned in terms of a percentage of total mileage in the coun- 
try. The Court held that while gross receipts may not be the best measure of 
going concern value of property used in the state, it was too late to question its 
constitutionality. Justices Harlan and Brennan concurred, but they thought 
that it was not proper to describe this tax as a property tax. Two Justices dis- 
sented on the theory that this was a tax on good will which did not consist of 
anything localized in Virginia but inhering solely in exclusively interstate 
business, which is beyond the state’s taxing power. 

Police Power. In Bibb v. Navajo Freight Lines, the Court held unconstitu- 
tional an Illinois statute which required the use of a certain type of rear fender 
contour mudguard on trucks and trailers, whether operating in interstate or 

11 Railway Express Agency v. Virginia, 358 U.S. 434 (1959). 
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intrastate trafic. While the Supreme Court noted that the state’s power to 
regulate the use of its highways is “broad and pervasive,” and that safety 
measures, absent federal entry in the field, carry a strong presumption of va- 
lidity, what is controlling is whether the total effect of the law as a safety meas- 
ure in reducing accidents and casualties is enough to outweigh the national 
interest in keeping interstate commerce free from serious impediments. The 
following factors were regarded as dispositive of the issue: substantial installa- 
tion and maintenance costs, incompatibility with the standards of almost all 
other states, lack of advantages for the contour mudguard over the conven- 
tional straight type, inability of a truck equipped with contour mudguards to 
operate in Arkansas, and, particularly, serious interference with the interchange 
of trailers in interline operations of motor carriers. The Court said that this 
amounted to a “rather massive showing of burden on interstate commerce.” 

State Taxation of Imports. A joinder of two cases coming up from the highest 
courts of Ohio and Wisconsin required the Court to examine once more the 
question of when an import loses its character as such within the meaning of 
the Export-Import Clause of the Constitution.“4 The facts were as follows. 
An Ohio corporation, engaged in manufacturing iron and steel at a plant in 
Youngstown, uses iron ores imported from five countries. The ores arrive in 
shiploads “in bulk,” and are unloaded at the ports of entry into railroad cars 
and transported to the plant. The plant is enclosed by a wire fence, and within 
the enclosure the ores are put into ore yards, and as daily manufacturing needs 
dictate the ores are conveyed to stock bins holding two days’ supply and lo- 
cated near the furnaces. As ore from the ore yard is used up, like ore is im- 
ported and unloaded on top of the remainder of the particular pile. The com- 
pany keeps a supply of ore in the yards to meet requirements of about three 
months. The ores are not imported for resale, but only for use at the manu- 
facturer’s plant. Query: may Ohio constitutionally impose its personal prop- 
erty tax based on the average value of the iron ores in the yards during the 
year? In the other case, a manufacturer of veneered wood products operating 
an industrial plant at Algoma, Wisconsin, uses imported lumber and veneers 
in its operations. The imported lumber is shipped in railroad cars directly from 
Canada to the plant; the lumber is unfinished, and is received in bulk or as 
loose, individual pieces or boards. It is also green when received and must be 
dried before it can be used. On arrival, the lumber is unloaded and carted to 
the storage yard, adjacent to the plant, where it is stacked in the open in such 
a way as to allow the air to circulate freely for the main purpose of air-drying it. 
While this method does not dry the wood completely, it does reduce. the time 
and expense involved in the kiln-drying process. From time to time batches of 
lumber are taken from the stacks and placed in a kiln. The veneers are re- 
ceived in bundles, from three countries, and kept in that form in piles, in the 
plant, for use as needed in the day-to-day operations. Query: may Wisconsin 
assess a tax based on the value of one-half of the lumber and veneers on hand? 
_ Dividing 6-2, the Supreme Court concluded that neither tax was an impo- 

sition upon imports within the prohibition of the Export-Import Clause. It is 
well established, as Justice Whittaker pointed out, that an import loses its 
distinctive character as an import when (1) the importer sells it, or (2) breaks 


1% Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Bowers, 358 U.S. 534 (1959). See Melvin G. Dakin, 
“The Protective Cloak of the Export-Import Clause: Immunity for the Goods or Im- 
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up the original package in which it came, or when (8) the goods are used for the 
purpose for which they were imported. In these two cases the Court held that 
the manufacturers had so acted upon the imported materials as to cause them 
to lose their distinctive character as imports by irrevocably committing them, 
after the importation journeys, to use in manufacturing at the plant, and by 
using them in manufacturing. The Hooven case™ was distinguished on the 
ground that it involved mere storage in a warehouse of imported materials in- 
tended for eventual use in manufacturing but not found to have been essential 
to current operational needs. In these cases the state courts found that the 
imported materials were so essential to current manufacturing requirements 
that they must be regarded as having entered the process of manufacturing. A 
state tax which is imposed when all phases of importation have definitely ended 
does not frustrate the purpose of the constitutional immunity that prevents im- 
porting states from taxing in transit imported property ultimately destined for 
non-importing states. Thus in the Ohio case the Court found the ores were 
not only irrevocably committed to supply the daily requirements of the 
plant, but were actually being used in this way. In the other case, the Court 
felt that the facts supported the same inference, and went on to say that even if 
the veneers were still in the original and unopened “bundles” the goods were 
not imports if they have been put to the use for which they were imported. It 
follows that breaking the original package is only one of the ways by which 
packaged goods which have been imported for use in manufacturing may lose 
their distinctive character as imports. Another is to put them to the use for 
which they were imported. Thus the decision came to this, to quote from Jus- 
tice Whittaker’s opinion: “The materials here in question were imported to 
supply, and were essential to supply, the manufacturer’s current operating 
needs. When, after all phases of their importation had ended, they were put to 
that use and indiscriminate portions of the whole were actually being used to 
supply daily operating needs, they stood in the same relation to the State as 
like piles of domestic materials at the same place that were kept for use and 
used in the same way,” 

Justice Frankfurter, with whom Justice Harlan expressed agreement, dis- 
sented at great length. He argued that this decision was contrary to the prece- 
dents of the Court since Brown v. Maryland,“ and contrary to the intent of 
the Constitution to vest in the national government exclusive control over 
foreign commerce. He agreed that the imported lumber which was stacked for 
drying had become subject to the taxing power of the state, but he insisted 
that neither the imported ores nor the foreign veneers had been subject to 
manufacturing on the tax date, but were still in their original form and shape 
awaiting initial processing. He declared that what the Court has in effect de- 
cided is that if imported goods are needed, they are taxable. 


4. Intergovernmental Relations 


Federal Preemption. In three cases decided in 1957,’ the Supreme Court 
held that a refusal of the National Labor Relations Board to take jurisdiction 
over an aspect of interstate commerce involving a charge of an unfair labor 


18 Hooven & Allison Co. v. Evatt, 324 U.B. 652 (1945). 

118 12 Wheat. 419 (1827). 
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practice did not leave with the states power over activities which they other- 
wise would be prevented from regulating, since Congress had preempted the 
field. The argument was rejected that where federal power lies dormant and 
unexercised, the state’s power to act with regard: to matters of local concern 
was not necessarily superseded. The Court held that the statute inescapably 
supported the inference that exclusive federal control was the intent of Con- 
gress, and also ruled that this applied to action by state courts as well as by 
administrative agencies. In San Diego Building Trades Council v. Garmon”? 
the Court went on to hold that the California court did not have jurisdiction to 
award damages arising out of peaceful union activity which it could not enjoin. 
Just how far there has been federal preemption in this area is a difficult ques- 
tion. “But the unifying consideration of our decisions,” Justice Frankfurter de- 
clared, ‘has been regard to the fact that Congress has entrusted administra- 
tion of the labor policy for the Nation to a centralized administrative agency, 
armed with its own procedures, and equipped with its specialized knowledge 
and cumulative experience.” He went on to say: “Our concern is with delimit- 
ing areas of conduct which must be free from state regulation if national policy 
is to be left unhampered. Such regulation can be as effectively exerted through 
an award of damages as through some form of preventive relief. The obligation 
to pay compensation can be, indeed is designed to be, a potent method of gov- 
erning conduct and controlling policy.” It is true that the Court has permitted 
the states to grant compensation for the consequences, as defined by the law 
of torts, of conduct marked by violence and imminent threats to public order, 
but state jurisdiction in such cases rests upon the proposition that “the com- 
pelling state interest, in the scheme of our federalism, in the maintenance of 
domestic peace is not overridden in the absence of clearly expressed Congres- 
sional direction.” Four Justices concurred separately on the narrow ground 
that the union’s activities for which the state awarded damages could fairly be 
protected under Taft-Hartley, and therefore state action is precluded until 
NLRB has made a contrary determination respecting such activities. But if it 
were clear that union conduct was not so protected, the state would be barred 
only from enjoining, but not from awarding damages, respecting the activity, 
even if the activity might be deemed to be federally prohibited. 

Federal Supremacy. The embattled State Auditor of West Virginia was back 
in the Supreme Court again, and once more Lis peculiar ideas about state sov- 
ereignty yielded to the constitutional principle of federal supremacy. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue assessed an income tax deficiency against 
each of three residents of West Virginia who were employed by the state. After 
the prescribed time for payment lapsed, pursuant to §6331 of the Internal 
Revenue Code the Commissioner served notices of levy on the State Auditor 
for the seizure of the accrued salaries of the three delinquent taxpayers. The 
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Auditor refused to honor the levies, and instead delivered payroll warrants to 
the taxpayers. Thereupon the government brought suit in a federal district 
court under §6332 to recover from the Auditor personally the amount of money 
he had paid to the taxpayers in defeat of the government’s levies. The Supreme 
Court held unanimously that under the law the Auditor was personally liable 
to the United States."*° Said Justice Whittaker: “Nothing in the Constitution 
requires that the salaries of state employees be treated any differently, for 
federal tax purposes, than the salaries of others, ... and it is quite clear, gen- 
erally, that accrued salaries are property and rights to property subject to 
levy.” Since the statute was phrased in “all-inclusive terms of general applica- 
tion,” the Court held that a state was a “person” within its meaning, which is 
the customary construction of internal revenue statutes. 

Finally, the Supreme Court ruled that a state court is without power to re- 
view the discretion exercised by the Attorney General of the United States 
under federal law.2° What was involved was the distribution by an Indiana 
state court of assets in the hands of a testamentary trustee in disregard of a 
vesting order issued by the Attorney General pursuant to the Trading with 
the Enemy Act. Both the Indiana trial court and the state’s appellate court 
had ruled that the Attorney General had improperly exercised his discretion in 
making the vesting order. This they are not privileged to do. 


29 Edgar B. Sims v. United States, 359 U.S. 108 (1958). 
10 Rogers v, Calumet National Bank of Hammond, 358 U.B. 331 (1959). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ON THE INVENTION OF “SYSTEMS” 


After reading Stanley Rothman’s attack on 
The Governmental Process, in the March issue 
of this Review, I see no useful purpose to be 
served by accepting the Managing Editor’s 
invitation to reply in kind. Although the book 
is nearly ten years old and thus does not reflect 


either alterations in the author’s views or re- ` 


search contributions of others during the inter- 
vening decade, it can, I think, speak for itself, 
if it is permitted to do so. Rothman, whether 
through carelessness or design, does not allow 
the book to do this. For the sake of accuracy, 
therefore, the author should call attention to a 
few of the more serious misrepresentations in 
Rothman’s statement. 

He asserts that the book presents a system 
consisting of three concepts and three ‘‘super- 
numerary” propositions. The former he se- 
lected from among the concepts in the book. 
The latter are, of course, entirely his formula- 
tions. 

1. Rothman’s second “supernumerary” 
proposition—"... group interaction is the 
primary source of individual attitudes’”— 
causes him particular trouble. As initially 
stated, this is only a moderately inaccurate 
paraphrase of the argument, although the con- 
sequences of his using “interaction” rather 
than “affiliation” (The Governmental Process, 
p. 505, hereafter cited as G. P.) or ‘interaction 
within groups” are not entirely happy, as noted 
below. But when he discusses this “‘proposi- 
tion” in section JI he no longer keeps to the 
book’s use of “largely” and “primarily” and 
he avoids quoting passages such as “... the 
group experiences and affiliations of an indi- 
vidual are the primary, though not the ex- 
elusive, means by which the individual knows, 
interprets, and reacts to the society in which he 
exists.” (G. P., p. 21); rather he represents the 
book as saying that “all attitudes” have this 
source, & point that he then treats as an “error 
of fact,” which presumably it is, but one the 
book did not make. In the next paragraph the 
modifier agains becomes ‘‘primarily” or “most,” 
but in section ITI, where he wishes to charge 
an “abandonment” of his “proposition,” the 
language once more becomes absolute. Finally, 
although he acknowledges in note 22 that the 
book states that “‘... attitudes are not simply 
the product of ... current affiliations, but are 
the result of a genetic process that includes the 
whole ... life experience’ (G.P., p. 22), he 


attaches this disclaimer to an assertion that 
‘ .. the argument is that the political scien- 
tist has effectively located the sources of in- 
dividual political attitudes when he has un- 
covered the group affiliations of the individual,” 
Whose argument? Clearly not the book’s. And 
if Rothman means current affiliations, cer- 
tainly not the argument of any competent 
student of interest groups, since it has long 
been obvious that any such simplistic ascrip- 
tion on the basis of current memberships is 
erronsous. 

2. The consequences of this “argument,”’ 
which is exclusively Rothman’s, are evident 
from the use he makes of his first “‘supernumer- 
ary proposition,” part of which states ‘‘... 
that society should be conceived of simply as 
a plurality of groups interacting with each 
other... .”’ The book makes no such statement 
without referring to the effects upon internal 
cohesion arising from overlapping member- 
ships, past as well as contemporary. More 
seriously, especially in his comments on the 
concept of overlapping membership, it-is evi- 
dent that in this portion of his proposition he 
means interaction between formally organized 
groups in which membership is merely legal 
and not broadly psychological. Else he could 
not attribute to the book the misleading banal- 
ity that “Americans are joiners.” It contains 
no such statement, nor does it confine over- 
lapping membership to “voluntary associa- 
tions,” as Rothman implies. Consequently, 
when he says that “The whole thrust of the 
analysis is that political action can be examined 
in tarms of conflicts among interest groups,” 
the thrust, if any, of the analysis is Rothman’s, 
not the book’s. : 

38. Rothman is also the source of his own 
confusions when he denounces the book for 
what it does not pretend to be, namely, a or 
the general theory of polities. It is a spectal 
theory, concerned primarily with American 
politics, and its chief task, as the book repeat- 
edly states, is “‘. . . to examine interest groups 
anc their role in the formal institutions of 
government in order to provide an adequate 
basis for evaluating their significance in the 
American political process?” (G. P., p. 505) 
(That some readers have found portions of it 
useful in other settings and for additional pur- 
poses does not alter its declared objective.) 
When, therefore, he arrives at the conclusion 
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that “... the study of groups is only one part 
of the study of politics and not the whole of 
it,” he is saying nothing startling, but he is 
falsely imputing to the book an opposite view. 
Having wrongly attributed to the book—on 
the basis of his second “supernumerary” prop- 
osition—the view that current, formal, group 
memberships are the source of all attitudes, he 
compounds his misrepresentations. This he does 
when he states that “To admit that individuals 
join together on the basis of perceived interests 
... completely destroys the scientific status of 
group theory as the theory of politics.” (Roth- 
man’s italics) 

One would think that Rothman’s sophistica- 
tion would permit him to realize that no theory, 
and certainly no special theory, can provide 
answers to all the questions that any observer 
may desire to ask. If, therefore, the book does 
not explain “...why trade unionism takes 
such different forms in different countries,” if 
it does not say why the Negro does not... 
wish to form a separate social group with par- 
ticipating! privileges... ,” tf through it“... 
one can not fully analyse the behavior of 
Congressmen... ,” and tf it does not help us 
to know “... why the content of the political 
culture that these groups transmit assumes 
certain forms at certain times and not at 
others’——-these conditions being granted here 
only for purposes of discussion—the only 
proper inference is that some additional theory 
is needed to deal with these questions. To con- 
demn a book for not doing what it does not 
not claim to do is at best ridiculous. 

4. Rothman’s displeasure with what he 
chooses to regard as the book’s interpretations 
of American trade unionism produces at least 
two major misrepresentations. First, nowhere 
does the book state or imply an “ ... assump- 
tion. .. that the normal reaction of workers to 
‘disturbances’ of this kind [changes in economic 


1 This word was “particular” in Rothman’s 
original manuscript. It is correctly quoted here as 
misprinted in Rothman’s published article-— 
Man, Ep. 
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institutions] is the formation of ‘business’ 
unions.” Discussion of this type of union policy 
is explicitly tied to the A. F. of L. at a par- 
ticular point in its development. Second, in 
presenting his interpretation of the book’s anal- 
ysis of why the A. F. of L. succeeded where the 
Knights of Labor failed, Rothman omits from 
the middle of the passage that he quotes 
slightly more than three full sentences without 
indicating that the elision has been made. The 
full passage, with the omitted portions itali- 
cized, is as follows (G. P., pp. 68-69): 


The American Federation of Labor, before which 
the Knights rapidly declined, was in tune with 
reality in that it was based on a firmer foundation 
of common interest than that of belonging to the 
“plain people.” This foundation for continuing in- 
teraction was the skilled craft. Skilled workers, es- 
pecially those having the same skill, could interact, 
not just as workers, but as workers with a particular 
apecialiy that they desired to protect from wage- 
culling and overcrowding. Although the development 
of the new type of union had the effect of distinguish- 
ing skilled from unskilled workers, tt also neces- 
sarily helped to create attitudes accepting a more or 
less continuing wage earner status. Individualism 
was de-emphasized by being harnessed firmly to 
the objective of controlling skilled jobs. 


If Rothman wished to avoid the suspicion that 
the omitted sentences fit awkwardly, at best, 
with the interpretation he placed on the re- 
mainder, the conventional marks of elision 
would seem to have been in order. 

A number of less substantial errors of exposi- 
tion are scattered through Rothman’s state- 
ment. They need not be specified here. Taken 
by themselves, they could be dismissed as 
accidents of interpretation and communica- 
tion. In combination with the more serious 
misrepresentations discussed in these para- 
graphs, however, they make an attempt to 
reply to his analysis virtually pointless, since 
the object of his concern is largely of his own 
making. 

Davin B. TRUMAN 
Columbia Universtiy 
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THH AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


METHODOLOGY AND IDEOLOGY 


In the December 1959 issue of the Rewimw 
(pp. 1117-1119), Oliver Garceau wrote what 
most observors would surely admit was a fair 
and judicious review of Benard Crick’s recent 
The American Science of Polttics.’ Virtues in due 
number were matched to faults, also in due 
number, and, considering especially certain 
qualities of Crick’s style, very little umbrage 
was taken, not even at his narrow appreciation 
of the great diversity of interest and technique 
exhibited by our profession in this country. In 
his Preface, Crick insists he is concerned with 
only a segment of the whole range of American 
- political science but, by the time he establishes 
that segment as dominant and relates it to the 
’ totality of American history and environment, 
the result, as Garceau notes, is an indictment 
without visible qualification. It is also absurd. 

But absurd or not, Crick has a thesis and it 
would be unfortunate if, for looseness of argu- 
ment and other inadequacies of presentation, it 
were lost from sight, or if the very justness of 
Garceau’s review of the book brought about 
something considerably less than justice being 
accorded the thesis. 

The thesis is an obvious enough ‘application 
of the general principles of the sociology of 
knowledge: it claims that careful analysis will 
show American political science to possess many 
qualities which, however justifiably scientific, 
are nevertheless surely identifiable as charac- 
teristically American. Crick’s primary effort is 
“to explain the spectal plausibility” of ‘the idea 
of a science of politics’ to American students.’ 
In developing this effort, he is at his best in 
stating his thesis, in suggesting the general con- 
text within which it might be established, and 
(something which should logically have been 
treated as a quite separate matter) in evaluat- 
ing from his own point of view the consequences 
which have flowed from the wide popularity in 


1 Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959. 

2 A similarly narrow appreciation is often found 
among Americans. It is at least conceivable that 
Crick acquired his myopia from such natives as 
Andrew Hacker who, when reviewing D. E. 
Butlers The Study of Political Behaviour for a 
British audience reported that Butlers two 
chapters entitled ‘The Quantitative Approach’ 
and ‘The Sociological and Psychological Ap- 
proach,’ were, “in essence, a succinct report of 
what has been going on in American political 
science since 1946,’ Political Studies, Vol. 7 
(Feb. 1959), p. 33. 

3 Op cù., p. v, italics added. 


America of the idea of a scientific study of poli- 
tics. He is weakest where unfortunately he 
should have been strongest, in proving particu- 
lar instances of the general connection he is at- 
tempting to establish. When Garceau suggests 
that: Crick, in his discussion of A. F. Bentley, 
“misses the Protean character of the notion of 
‘group’ ” (p. 1118), he himself is missing the fact 
that on this subject if nowhere else Crick had a 
genuins opportunity to make his case—and 
flubbed it miserably. Crick could have and, if 
his logic had held, certainly should have argued 
and explained at length that a (perhaps the) 
most important single feature of the group the- 
ory of politics is that its originator was an 
American through and through. Instead, he 
distracts both himself and his reader from the 
requirements of his central purpose with an em- 
broiling attack, delivered largely in abstract 
terms, on Bentley’s materialism. The closest he 
comes to doing the job he set out to do is ina 
single reference at the very end of the chapter 
in question: 

Bent:ey’s belief in the total dominance of society 
and of social groups over all ideas of intrinsic 
worth is not a prelude to totalitarianism, but 
merely a symptom of or prelude to a growing in- 
tellectual confusion within American liberalism. 


(p. 130) 


The connection between Bentley’s views on 
political studies and the generality of the Amer- 
ican liberal environment is, however, a great 
deal more significant and intimate than that. 
The somewhat bumptious materialism is only 
one part of the relationship. Crick’s failure to 
examine that relationship in detail and with a 
coldly clinical eye thwarts the development of 
the thesis of his book. Worse, it leaves the rest 
of us still in the position of attempting to assess, _ 
even simply to understand, the group theory of 
politics solely on the narrow basis of its scien- 
tific applicability. 

Crick in fact lets us down pretty much all 


along the line. He no more develops satisfyingly 


the cultural conditions—and therefore the cul- 
tural limitations—of Dewey’s and Merriam’s 
thought than he does Bentley’s. He seems to 
have been able to acquire only a superficial un- 
derstanding of that general American Liberal- 
ism which nearly everywhere encases and end- 
lessly modifies American political science. 
Mostly he equates it with the pardonable but, 
from the English point of view, rather silly 
American enthusiasm for “true” mass democ- 
racy, and with Progressive addictions for such 
things as referendums and recall elections. He 
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has not grasped that pervasive Liberalism 
which, rooted in protestant-bourgeois assump- 
tions, has haunted the American spirit from the 
beginning. Nowhere does he attempt frontally 
to make the case that there is a deep and abid- 
ing connection between on the one hand, the 
tradition of Sumner, Bentley, Merriam, and 
Lasswell, and, on the other hand, the tradition 
springing from Madison, Franklin, and Cal- 
houn. Much less does he set the generality of 
both these traditions in the overall context of 
the Western capitalist ethic which, while al- 
most exclusively controlling in America, goes 
back on its political side, through the Marxian 
analysis of bourgeois society, to the English 
Utilitarians and Adam Smith, to Locke, and 
above all to Hobbes, the first of the “moderns.” 
Crick, in short, fails almost wholly to give us 
what he promises, a cultural understanding of 
American political scienca. 
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But that promise is inescapably important in 
itself. Even while he distracts us with his end- 
less charges against the viability of the scien- 
tism of our political science, Crick is challenging 


us to greater cultural self-awareness. There ts a 


connection between our methodologies and our 
ideology, between our science and our philoso- 
phy, however resolutely unspoken the latter re- 
mains in most instances. That connection is 
very nearly as unexamined by us as it is impor- 
tant to us. Crick’s book may certainly be 
judged by how far short it falls from dealing 
effectively—even comprehendingly—with the 
genuine issues raised by its thesis. But it also 
should be said that this book should be read be- 
cause of what it attempts. On that basis, it de- 
serves to be read widely and with sympathy 
and care. 

-  H,. Marg RosrLors 

New York University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Politics of National Party Conventions. BY 
Pavut T. Davin, Ratpxh M. GOLDMAN, 
Rıomarp C. Barn. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1960. Pp. xv, 591. Double column. $10. 


This book is an outgrowth of the five-volume 
study of Presidential Nominating Politics in 
1952 carried on under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association and edited 
by Paul David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph 
Goldman. Although the present authors make 
extensive use of that earlier study, they have 
pushed their own research far beyond those 
materials and have produced what is by all odds 
the most thoughtful, comprehensive, and com- 
pact (in spite of its bulk) analysis of The Pol- 
tics of National Party Conventions. 

Against an extensive historical account of 
the origin and development of national conven- 
tions and the changing pattern of party politics 
from 1882 to 1960, the authors offer a system- 
atic analysis of the presidential nominating 
process. Leadership centers of both the party 
in power and the opposition are examined and 
critically appraised; the main patterns by 
which presidential leadership is discovered, 
confirmed or rejected sre described; demo- 
graphic and political factors affecting the char- 
acter and training of convention delegates and 
candidates are examined in detail; the technical 
aspects of apportionment, delegate selection, 
organization and behavior, as well as the or- 
ganization, procedure and voting structure 
of the convention are described at length; so, 
too, are the presidential primary and the in- 
fluence of the mass media. An ingenious 
analysis of convention action and election 
results should be of particular interest to stu- 
dents of voting behavior. There is a final chap- 
ter on the Nominating Process and the Future 
of the Party System that not only poses some 
basic questions concerning methods of top 
leadership recruitment in the U. 8. but sug- 
gests ways and means by which the authors be- 
lieve they may be improved. 

The text throughout is fortified and illus- 
trated by tables, graphs, diagrams, and charts 
adding greatly to the clarity of exposition and 
the force of the argument being made. And not 
the least valuable of the materials included are 
an index and eight appendices containing sta- 
tistical and analytical date of enduring value to 
serious students of American politics. 

No other available work has so successfully 
described and analyzed the complex factors 
that enter into the process of top leadership 
recruitment in the U.S. The various leadership 


centers are recognized as clustering about (1) 
the incumbent President and Vice President 
and the out-party’s titular leaders, (2) the 
cabinet and other major administrative officers, 
(3) the Congressional leaders of both “ins” 
and “outs,” (4) the governors, from whom so 
many candidates have come, (5) party com- 
mittees, especially at the national level, (6) 
outstanding individuals with a variety of public 
service backgrounds, and (7) the major pressure 
groups—-business, labor and agriculture— 
whose influence in recruiting leadership from 
these other centers is more important than 
their own contribution to the over-all supply. 

Although the authors do not join in the gen- 
eral outcry against the direct primary, they 
argue strongly for 4 more active participation 
in leadership recruitment by regular party 
organizations. They take a dim view of pro- 
posals for a national presidential primary, but 
suggest the value of state systems here and 
there, especially those modeled on New Hamp- 
shire and Florida. They would like to see the 
office of governor reorganized to give putative 
Presidents the kind of training and experience 
they will need if and when they move into the 
White House. And they urge the Governors’ 
Conference to become a more or less formal 
adjunct to the convention as part of the nom- 
inating process, They recognize also the in- 
creasing importance of the U.S. Senate as a 
training center for future Presidents, even 
though no Democratic candidate and only one 
Republican (Harding) has come from the Senate 
in a hundred years. 

The process by which the major parties solve 
the problem of apostolic succession is dis- 
cussed at length. Its major patterns are those 
of (a) confirmation of existing leadership, 1.¢., 
incumbent President, Vice President, or ‘‘titu- 
lar” leader; (b) inheritance by some acolyte of 
the incumbent leadership; (c) selection by or 
from an inner group, i.e., selection by oligarchy; 
(d) selection of a factional leader, either one 
friendly to incumbent leadership or an in- 
surgent. Presidential candidates since 1832 are 
classified according to whether they fall into 
one or another of these categories. Van Buren 
for the Democrats and Taft for the Repub- 
licans are prototypes of leaders selected by 
inheritance, a8 Cleveland and Alf Landon illus- 
trate “inner group” selection. Friendly factional 
or compromise leaders would include Polk and 
J. W. Davis for the Democrats and Garfield 
and Harding for the Republicans. Insurgent 
factional leaders would be F.D.R. and Adlai 
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Stevenson among Democrats, and Willkie, 
Dewey, and Eisenhower for the Republicans. 
Republican insurgent factional nominees since 
1832 have outnumbered those of any other 
category by more than two to one. They are 
also the most numerous among Democratic 
nominees..As one might expect, the factional 
candidate is more likely to emerge in an “out” 
party convention than in a convention of the 
party in power. Moreover, factional in-fighting 
over the nomination, if kept within bounds, 
may be a source of strength “as a demonstra- 
tion of party vitality.” By the same token, the 
compromise or “dark horse” candidate is more 
likely to be a sign and a source of weakness, 
Fortunately, the ‘dark horse” variety of can- 
didate “seems to be a vanishing type.” 

I am ‘intrigued by this analysis, but not 
wholly persuaded. Other formal schemata are 
developed in an analysis of “the road to con- 
sensus,” and the relation between “‘convention 
action and election results.” I regret that space 
forbids more than a mere mention of them here. 
I regret, too, that the authors have neglected 
any serious analysis of the influence of the 
economic and social environment, or of po- 
litical events, on the nominating process. 

No one, however, can quarrel with the 
general conclusion that the ‘contributions 
made by the conventions to the survival and 
stability of the American political order are 
unique, indispensable, and, granted our form 
of Constitution, probably irreplaceable.” More- 
over, the “record in making the party nomina- 
tions has been good” and has improved in re- 
cent decades. If the convention system gave 
us Buchanan, Grant and Harding, it also gave 
us Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and 
F.D.R. és 

For all practical purposes, the exclusive con- 
cern of this volume is with the nominating 
process. Admittedly, only the most cursory 
attention is given to other important functions 
of the national convention, t.e., its use as a 
campaign rally, its determination of party 
policy on major issues, and its function as the 
highest governing body of the party. But unless 
I am greatly mistaken, The Politics of National 
Party Conventions will stand for a long time 
not only as a monument to scholarship, but 
also as a stimulus to other studies which will 
revise and extend our knowledge of the process- 
es by which top political leadership is recruited 
in a democratic state. 

Prrer H. ODEGARD. 

University of California, Berkeley. 


The Conservative IUusion. By M. Morton 
ÅUBRBACH. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. 359. $6.75) 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE RAVIEW 


Like Seurat, Professor Auerbach likes a big 
canvas (Plato to the present day). Like Van - 
Gogh, he prefers bright colors, especially pur- 
ple. Like Gauguin, he has a sharp eye (no 
“contradiction” escapes it), and concerns him- 
self little about the sensibilities of his less- 
emancipated fellows. Like Toulouse-Lautrec, 
he seems to mix a little venom with his oils— 
no doubt to correct against any possible “slip” 
in the direction of kindliness or understanding. 
“Patience, mon coeur; doucement, doucement,” | 
the critical reader must keep saying to himself 
as the argument unfolds. If he is a Conserva- 
tive in some intelligible sense of that term he 
must do more than that, namely, see to it that 
Auerbach doesn’t get his goat, and get it with- 
out any proper right to it. The Almighty does 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb, which 
according to Auerbach is what the Conserva- 
tive always is; in this case He has done so by 
sending the perpetual sufferer an avowedly anti- 
Conservative book that can only redound to 
the benefit of Conservatism. First, Auerbach - 
helps it dissociate itself from the Rossiters, the. 
Vierecks and Druckers, and the Agars (the “ad- 
justed” Conservatives), who write books that 
tell how to be Conservative and yet agree with 
the Liberals about everything not demon- 
strably unimportant. Second, he saya what 
needs to be said, from the Conservative point 
of view as well as from his own, about those 
“rhetorical? Conservatives who, instead of 
going on and on about “unbought grace,” ete., 
ought to come out and say what they.mean, sc 
we can find out whose side they are on. Third, 
he reminds Conservatives of what goes on in 
the heads and hearts of their opponents, in- 
cluding the adjusted Conservatives, which 
should confirm them in their determination to 
keep on being Conservatives, and perhaps even 
get them some converts. And fourth, he forces 
on Conservatives the distinction between po- 
litical debate and political philosophy, thus 
sending them back to the latter—that being, 
though they sometimes forget it, where they 
belong. 

In political debate we seek to discomfit, to 
refute, with an eye always to the presumed 
audience; in political philosophy, we seek to 
understand, to arrive at truth, to teach and at 
the same time learn. In political debate we 
seize upon the weakness of the positions of those 
with whom we disagree, thus need a sharp eye 
for “contradictions,” for “dilemmas” that we 
can force them into; in political philosophy we 
are ccncerned primarily with the strengths of 
those positions, because our hope is to clarify 
the problems and drive them to ever-deeper 
levels. Now on such a showing, any similarity 
between Professor Auerbach’s book and po- 
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litical philosophy, for all that the names of 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, etc. do turn up in it, 
is purely coincidental. His procedure (I do not 
say his intention) is to set up a definition of 
Conservatism as a doctrine which places a 
supreme value on “harmony” as opposed to 
“freedom”; which asserts that the central fact 
of history is that of moral degeneration; which 
seeks to “minimize” human desires, and when 
all else fails is prepared to hand “the problem” 
over to God, which makes it sound silly to begin 
with. He then takes up one by one political 
writers whom he regards—now with reason, 
now without it—as having asserted such non- 
sense, and with nails fashioned out of contra- 
dictions proceeds to crucify them on an old 
rugged cross made up of the two questions, 
“What’s your program for achieving the har- 
mony you desiderate?’, and ‘What, really 
now, are your chances of bringing your pro- 
gram off?” This, of course, is political debate, 
in which the question “What succeeds?” re- 
places political philosophy’s question ‘‘What 
is true?” All this is the more regrettable be- 
cause of the truly vast literature Auerbach has 
put himself through in order to write the book 
(some writers have done better home-work 
about the so-called “New Conservatives,” but 
none has done more home-work), and because 
he lets us see seven pages (238-245) in which 
he shows that the fates intended him for better 
things. It is also the easiest kind of political 
debate, which Auerbach always wins hands 
down (and winning, as he is at greet pains to 
point out, is what counts in this business, be- 
sides which nothing wins like winning). As for 
political philosophy, the author, burdened by 
the “findings” and ideology of contemporary 
social science, knows the answers to too many 
questions that political philosophy continues to 
treat as problems because they are problems, 
and too little about the few obvious things in 
it, e.g., the difference in “rank,” as Strauss puts 
it, between philosophers to give political philos- 
ophy the time of day. Auerbach can write 
nia and Drucker” without batting an eye- 
lash. 

The Conservative Illusion is not, however, an 
unscrupulous book. For one thing (dead Con- 
servatives apart, since with them anything 
goes), the author holds himself rigorously to 
the maxim of justice that forbids us to pick on 
people who aren’t our size: only the small-fry 
among contemporary exponents of views differ- 
ing from his own turn up in his pages. One seeks 
in vain names like Jaspers, Léwith, Strauss, 
Voegelin, Guardini, as also any recognition of 
the major issues—positivism, historicism, the 
authority of the Bible and of classical political 
philosophy—that they have drawn with the 
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` age they live in. For another thing, one sees by 


the end of the book that Auerbach’s attributing 
to the Conservatives a patently absurd posi- 
tion is a matter of honest intellectual error. 
On the main point, certainly, whether the 
Conservative seeks harmony tout court or har- 
mony on certain terms which, whether reli- 
gious or philosophical, become the essence of 
the Conservative position, the truth finally 
flies up and hits him in the face. He does, e.g., 
though too late to do anything about it, see 
that while Burke might go along a while with 
the forces Auerbach glorifies, he would at some 
point have had to draw a line (t.e., quit being 
“adjusted’”). Not, I hasten to add, that I re- 
gard the term “Conservative” as worth fighting 
over: Auerbach can have it, to apply to any- 
thing he likes, since he and this reviewer agree 
whole-heartedly on something far more im- 
portant than the meaning of “Conservative,” 
namely: who the anii-Conservatives are and 
what their supreme values are. Had he gone on 
from there to recognize that the Conservatives 
in the modern period are simply those who re- 
sist the revolutionary program Burke identified 
and opposed in the Reflections, that the ques- 
tion is not whether they have a program and 
can carry it out but whether they can con- 
tinue to frustrate the program of the Machia- 
vellians (remember: the program Burke iden- 
tified hasn’t been carried out anywhere yet), 
he would have written a very different book, 
and might even have done a little hurt, as 
surely he wished to do, to the Conservative 
cause. 

Auerbach is supremely confident that he 
and his copains are riding the crest of the wave 
of History, and that the Conservatives always 
represent and always will represent History’s 
“tail-end” (can’t, as we used to say, “win for 
losing”). Here this reviewer contents himself 
with three observations: Nobody knows how 
the story is going to end. Pride goeth before a 
fall. The fortunes of Liberalism may begin to 
worsen even in the short term if many of its 
spokesmen throw its mind and heart open to 
inspection as Auerbach does. 

WILLMOORE KENDALL. 

Yale University. 


World Legal Order: Possible Contributions by 
the People of the United States. By WALLACE 
McCuours. (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 366. $7.50.). 


In this well printed and well documented 
book, Dr. McClure, speaking from long service 
in the Department of State and present service 
with the World Rule of Law Center at Duke 
University, considers how the world legal order 
ean be strengthened. He assumes it to be “in- 
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herent in the concept of law” that the rules of 
international law are “superior to and, in case 
of conflict, overrule legal norms of national 
origin or merely national applicability.” The 
whole, he thinks, must be superior to the parts, 
but this conclusion “is denied de facto and even 
de jure.” Seldom have national courts enforced 
international Jaw when in conflict with a clear 
rule of national law. “Thus power superseated 
in national government, overrides the logic of 
human law.” (p. vu) 

Perhaps in his universal condemnation “of 
the inferiority of the law of a larger group to 
that of a smaller group within it” Dr. McClure 
goes too far. Self-determining colonies, includ- 
ing the United States and the Dominions, have 
not been willing to accept the dominance of 
imperial law over the law of the included na- 
tions, and federations recognize that the law 
of the whole cannot over-ride the laws of the 
component parts within the reserved domains 
of the latter. There can be too much as well as 
too little centralization of law. Looal self-gov- 
ernment and national autonomy are valuable 
if not pushed too far. These observations, how- 
ever, hardly apply to international law be- 
cause its rules are binding only insofar as states 
have directly or indirectly consented to them. 
There is, therefore, no danger that international 
law will unduly encroach upon the sovereignty 
of states, and Dr. McClure properly empha- 
sizes the opposite danger that states will not 
abide by the rules of the larger community, to 
which they have consented, expressly by 
treaty, tacitly by custom, or presumptively by 
deduciion from the general principles of law re- 
cognized by civilized nations. 

Dr. McClure is, therefore, on solid ground 
when he suggests that in the interdependent 
world of today the disposition of national 
courts to put national statutes ahead of inter- 
national obligations is “ominous.” He might, 
however, have emphasized that universal ac- 
ceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Court would, in some measure, remedy 
this situation. That court necessarily applies 
international law; consequently, if foreign liti- 
gants can regularly induce their governments 
to initiate action in the World Court against 
any state whose courts have neglected inter- 
national law, such a state would be likely to 
require its courts to give priority to inter- 
national law in the future. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first 
of which deals with the relation of treaties to 
statute law in the United States. While, under 


the supremacy clause, treaties over-ride state 


constitutions and statutes, the Supreme Court 


has held that treaties and acts of Congress are 
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on a parity and that the most recent expression 
of the national will must be applied. Dr. 
McClure examines the cases in historical se- 
quence. The logical superiority of treaties was . 
given some support in the early period, but, 
with the prevailing isolationism of American 
opinion in the later 19th century, the doc- 
trine of equality was so firmly established that 
it has been difficult to shake it in the more 
recent period of enlarged international re- 
sponsibility. The Court has, however, generally 
applied a treaty when it has been convinced 
that Congress did not intend a later conflicting 
statute to nullify it. However, the “wordy and 
noisy movement” initiated by Senator Bricker 
threatened to eliminate the legal character of 
treaties in the domestic forum altogether. In 
McClure’s opinion the considerable support 
for this movement “signified a need for the 
people of the United States to about face and 
get in step with their progressive fellow peoples” 
(p. 208), some of whom were amending their 
constitutions to assure respect for treaties in 
domestic law. Assurance of the “higher level 
of treaties over statutes,” he considers, ‘‘the 
first contribution” the American people could 
make “toward strengthening the World Legal 
Order.” (p. 134) 

In the second part of the book the author 
discusses the utilization of customary inter- 
national law by American courts and finds that 
such utilization is common but it is subordi- 
nated to other sources of national law, particu- 
larly to statutes. He observes that “when the 
supremacy of treaties over statutes is accepted, 
acceptance of the supremacy of the whole of 
the law of nations over the whole of the national 
law would seem to follow as of course.” (p. 208) 

In the third section of the book attention is 
given to the legal structure of the world com- 
munity with special emphasis on the preven- 
tion of aggression, “the great crime against 
international law,” and the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. With reference to the first, the activity of 
the Nuremberg and other war crimes tribunals 
is reviewed, and also the action of the Security 
Council in the Korean and other ‘‘collective 
security” operations, with the conclusion that 
they contributed to “the World Legal Order.” 
(p. 230, 247) With reference to the World 
Court’s jurisdiction, the author criticizes the 
self-judging (Connally) reservation made by ~ 
the United States in accepting compulsory 
jurisdiction and hopes for its repeal. (pp. 272— 
274) He also discusses the Interhandel case in 
which he considers the Department of State’s 
“rationalization” as “the very tissue of re- 
actionism” (p. 281), and hopes. that further 
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statements by the President, favoring “a gen- 
uine rule of law among nations,” may force a 
salutary “reaction to reactionism.” (pp. 281- 
282) 

The author discusses other situations in 
which the United States has put what it deems 
immediate interest ahead of allegiance to inter- 
national law, and suggests specific steps to 
avoid such action in the future. In the nuclear 
age a sound appraisal of national interest, he 
thinks, requires a strengthening of the inter- 
national legal order, though he appreciates the 
importance of negotiation, conciliation, and 
cultural exchanges to provide an atmosphere in 
which law can flourish. He has “hope and 
faith ... that civilized men will see that civil- 
ization is safeguarded” and, paraphrasing 
Woodrow Wilson, declares that “the world 
must be made safe for law-sovereignty.”’ 
(p. 826) 

The volume is valuable both as a guide to 
practical thinking about American jurispru- 
dence and foreign policy in the increasingly 
interdependent world, and as an up-to-date 
analysis of American precedents on the rela- 
tions of national to international law. While 
not always easy reading, it ought to be widely 
read, particularly by lawyers interested in the 
efforts of the American Bar Association to pro- 
mote the World Rule of Law. 

Quincy WRIGHT. 

University of Virginia. 


Law in Diplomacy. By Percy E. CORBETT. 
(Princeton; Princeton University Press. pp. 
xi, 290; $6.00). 


In the words of the author, “this book 
proposes to study and in some degree measure 
the influence of legal notions on foreign policy 
without assuming or elaborating a system of 
international law. Its focus is the use of legal 
language, categories, and procedures in British, 
American, and Soviet diplomacy.” (p. vii) 
He attempts to answer the questions ‘‘to what 
purpose, with what implications, within what 
limits, and with what results the governments 
of Great Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union,” on the assumption that .the 
international sphere is not in principle a realm 
of law, “invoke legal rules and employ legal 
procedures.” 

Professor Corbett devotes his first chapter 
to “Britain and its Law of Nations” and in 
subsequent chapters considers United States 
attitudes (which he finds intimately related 
historically to the British), “the Soviet di- 
lemma” (whether to view international law 
as @ tool or as an objective system of control), 
“mare liberum and mare clausum,” “the di- 
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plomacy of arbitration,” international organ- 
ization as a focus of diplomacy, and “human 
rights and the world community.” From his 
review of these areas of international practice, 
he finds no slackening in the tendency of gov- 
ernments to formulate their mutual relations 
in terms of law, considerable progress in the 
regulation of details of these relations, and 
some advances towards acceptance and im- 
provement of peaceful methods of settling dis- 
putes. But Professor Corbett does not feel we 
are yet in sight of an effective world community 
with its general submission to law and the col- 
lective monopoly of force. 

It is not mainly the mechanisms of an inter- 
national legal order that Professor Corbett 
finds lacking. Rather it is a measure of agree- 
ment as to “supreme common values, the sense 
of community, loyalty, and mutual tolerance 
which within the State make compulsory insti- 
tutions bearable” (p. 273). With rare excep- 
tions, he finds that governments habitually as- 
sert the existence of a legal order and the entire 
conformity of their official behavior with it. 
However, systematic study also reveals “an in- 
timate connection between the statement of the 
rule and the interest of the moment” and the 
resulting frequency of direct contradiction in 
positions taken by the same State. 

Professor Corbett’s general conclusion with 
respect to the relation of diplomacy to law can 
best be stated in his own words: 


If one approaches diplomacy not as the inter- 
action of entities living in a society governed by 
law, but as the political interaction of groups 
denying subordination to any collective authority, 
yet fortifying their claims with legal argument, 
one has the advantage of seeing temporary pat- 
terns grow, recognizing their scope, observing 
their strength and weakness under strain, and 
witnessing their demise. Seen from this uncom- 
mitted point of view, they take on the appearance 
less of the stabilized institutions of a legal order 
than of highly adjustable modi vivendi. (pp. 275- 
276). 


Professor Corbett’s study is an important 
contribution to an understanding of the role of 
legal concepts in diplomacy and of diplomacy 
in the development of law. It proceeds from the 
realistic view, so well expressed and developed 
by Judge de Visscher, that “international law 
cannot gather strength by isolating itself from 
the political realities with which international 
relations are everywhere impregnated” (Pref- 
ace to Theory and Reality in Public Interna- 
tional Law). Some may feel thatin his search for 
the realities, Professor Corbett has perhaps 
been excessively disillusioning regarding the 
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role of law and the judicial process. For exam- 
ple, he goes rather far when, after asserting that 
there is little substance to the distinction be- 
tween arbitration and judicial settlement, he 
concludes that the distinction between media- 
tion and conciliation on the one hand and arbi- 
tration on the other, on the basis of the extent 
of application of international law, is “hardly 
more than skin deep.” While the examination 
of arbitration cases may give considerable sup- 
port to this conclusion, it is possible that a com- 
parable study of cases submitted to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and the 
International Court of Justice would have pro- 
vided much less support. Notwithstanding 
some slight exaggeration in the development of 
his thesis, Professor Corbett has, however, 
made a most valuable contribution to placing 
our appreciation of the role of law in interna- 
tional relations on the level of reality where 
solid progress is possible in building for the 
future. 
LELAND M. GOODRICH. 
Columbta University. 


European Organisations. By P.E.P. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. pp. xvi, 372. 
$5.40) 


It does this book scant justice to say that it 
is a report by a research group on eight princi- 
pal European organizations: ECE (a subsidiary 
of the UN), OEEC, the Council of Europe, 
NATO, WEU, ECSC, the Common Market, 
and Euratom. The statement is true, but it is 
misleading, for it may frighten away most read- 
ers except students subject to coercion by in- 
atructors who think it salutary to inflict a dull 
but comprehensive volume upon the young. 
The instructors themselves are likely to place 
it on the shelf reserved for “useful reference 
books” and let it gather the appropriate film 
of dust. 

_. This should not happen to European Organi- 
` sations. This book is contrived to stimulate, not 
stuff; minds. It is a thinking man’s book. The 
collective anonymity of a study group has in 
this case produced not “a competent survey” 
but a thoughtful analysis of “the origins, struc- 
ture, techniques of co-operation, methods of 
work and principal activities’ of the various 
European institutions. Only in the cases of the 
fledgling organizations, Euratom and the Com- 
mon Market, is the discussion focused primar- 
ily upon formal constitutional and structural 
arrangements; the older organisations are 
treated as agencies whose functional record is 
of more interest than their skeletal structure. 
This reviewer has not encountered another vol- 
ume encompassing the whole range of Euro- 
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pean organizations which has so much intellec- 
tual bite. 

If itis marvelous to find a committee which 
avoids the peril of recounting intellectually 
sterilized facts, it is also encouraging to find a 
book which achieves sophistication devoid of 
pretension. The authors indulge in no ostenta- 
tious sharpening of methodological tools or in- 
flating of conceptual balloons; they do not even 
provide introductory notice that the reader is 
about to be treated to a notable demonstration 
of scientific technique. They simply buckle 
down to the study of the record and the devel- 
opment of interpretations and insights. They 
provide an impressive demonstration of the fact 
that there is no necessary correlation between 
the sort of self-conscious sophistication which 
insists upon describing old-fashioned “‘factors”’ 
as neo-scientific “variables,” and the attain- 
ment of theoretically significant results. 

European Organisations is remarkably free of 
the tendency to measure the real importance of 
postwar institutions by holding up the yard- 
stick of supranationality. The authors are duly 
impressed by the institutional innovations as- 
sociated with the ECSC and its kin, but they 
are refreshingly realistic in their refusal to as- 
sume the inherent superiority of such agencies 
to the “merely” inter-governmental organiza- 
tions which lack the formal trappings of supra- 
national capacity. Stressing the effectiveness of 
the techniques for inducing collaboration 
among governments which have been evolved 
by organizations of the OEEC type, the writers 
buttress their proposition that the flourishing of 
international institutions depends primarily 
upon the importance of the responsibilities as- 
signed to them and the clarity of the govern- 
ments’ understanding of their stake in coordi- 
nation and collaboration. The essential point is 
that “there must be a real purpose to be served, 
and not merely a vague desire for co-opera- 
tion.” Given this situation, the P.E.P. group 
sees hope for effective common action by Euro- 
pean states, and advises a pragmatic choice be- 
tween the techniques of supranational and of 
inter-governmental organisation. 

The authors exhibit a hypercritical attitude 
toward the Council of Europe, which is re- 
flected in their contention that the Consulta- 
tive Assembly is doomed to insignificance be- 
cause its members are parliamentarians who 
“have no mandate and represent no elector- 
ate-—they are technically irresponsible and 
speak only for themselves....’’ The same 
could be said of the members of the parliamen- 
tary bodies associated—officially and unoffi- 
cially—with some of the other European organ- 
izations, but those bodies are evaluated more 
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favorably. A more convincing explanation of 
the weakness of the Consultative Assembly is 
to be found in the point which the authors 
make elsewhere in the study, that the Council 
of Europe has no clearly defined role and com- 
- mands little governmental interest. 

Other readers will discover other points for 
particular criticism and disagreement. The 
merit of the book lies in the fact that it contains 
& generous quantity of ideas and interpreta- 
tions which are susceptible of agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

Inis L. CLAUDE, J R. 

The University of Michigan. 


War in the Modern World. By Tarnopors Rorr. 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. 
xv, 400. $10.00.) 


Professor Ropp’s War in the Modern World is 
far and away the best of the histories of mili- 
tary affairs. And while this is not a great com- 
pliment in itself—inasmuch as historians have 
paid as little attention to war and its problems 
as have students of government—the fact is 
that this is a remarkably fine piece of work. 
Briefly, it traces warfare from Condottieri 
through the Korean War. The Epilogue on new 
means of war could and should, I believe, have 
been omitted. 

War at sea, on land, and in the air is devel- 
oped in a balanced and thoughtful pattern. Bal- 
ance is indeed the distinguishing feature of the 
book. While there are all sorts of subjects which 
one might wish were developed in greater de- 
tail—civil-military relations, for example, or the 
role and self-image of the officer corps among 
nations and at different times in history, or the 
relationship between changing national values 
and acceptable strategic concepts, or compara- 
tive troop usage in the colonies—yet this is a 
one volume work. Within this compass one 
could scarcely ask for a more discerning weigh- 
ing of military theory and military technology, 
with enough of the history of military action 
to give the narrative pace and interest. 

Of course, one can “nitpick.” I would argue 
that the French railways did not do “well 
enough” (p. 153) in the war of 1870. Ropp’s as- 
sumption that Congress has had much to do 
with military appropriations since 1921 is an 
irritating and interesting intellectual hang- 
over. And, if Professor Ropp has learned any- 
thing about the background of the authorship 
of General Bradley’s war memoirs since the 
publication of his own book, he must be par- 
ticularly embarrassed by this sentence: “One 
reviewer compared Omar Bradley’s sober A 
Soldier’s Story ... with Caesar’s Gallic Wars, 
without realizing that the latter was a superb 
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bit of propaganda.” But the scholarship is 
gound, and although there may occasionally be 
a few too many dates, statistics, and other 
mathematical paraphernalia on a page, the 
scholarship is not tedious. 

In this connection I have never enjoyed any 
footnotes so much as these. In fact, I found my- 
self so intrigued with them that I looked 
through them before I read the text. In doing 
so, I read, incidently, an eighth or more of the 
book. Some of the footnotes are discursive. But 
for the most part these footnotes constitute a 
bibliographical essay on the history of war. 
Furthermore, this essay is genuinely distin- 
guished. To be sure, there were favorites omit- 
ted, and something should have been said about 
bibliographical aids, including a deserved bow 
to the bibliographies in the quarterly, Military 
Affairs. Yet certainly, there is nothing com- 
parable to these footnote bibliographies in mod- 
ern literature and all of us should be most 
grateful for this publication. Of themselves 
they make this a book the scholar must own. 
The library is now much too clumsy for prelimi- 
nary research—and the chances are Professor 
Ropp’s book will always be “on loan”! 

In short, Professor Ropp has made a great 
contribution to an understanding of the phe- 
nomenon of war. One might even hope that this 
book would persuade more historians that war 
is something more than a parenthesis in time 
with “causes” at one end and “results” at the 
other. Difficult as it is to believe in this tenuous 
nuclear age, war is, after all, a social phenome- 
non. As such it deserves a larger, if not a better, 
place in history. 

EpwaRp L. KarzENBACH, JR. 

Brandeis University. 


Strategy in the Missile Age. BY BuRNARD 
BRovig. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1959. Pp. vil, 423. 36.50.) - 


Bernard Brodie has been a leader among ci- 
vilian social scientists in exploring the esoteric 
realms of military strategy and technology. His 
principal previous works dealt with naval prob- 
lems. The present volume is concerned primar- 


‘ily with airpower. Its first third briefly de- 


scribes the state of strategic thinking at the be- 
ginning of the airpower era, presents in some 
detail the views of the Italian philosopher of 
airpower, Brig. Gen. Giulio Douhet, and suc- 
cinctly analyzes the role of strategic airpower in 
World War IJ. The remainder of the volume is 
an informed, balanced, and often highly origi- 
nal discussion of the current issues of a strategy 
of deterrence: the probable nature of nuclear 
war, the possibility of defense against thermo- 
nuclear weapons, the rationale for “total solu- 
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tions” such as preventive war and massive re- 
taliation, the force requirements of deterrence, 
the nature of limited war, and the economic im- 
plications of strategy. The connection be- 
tween the two parts of the book is more than 
tenuous but less than necessary. As Brodie him- 
self acknowledges, those readers who feel go in- 
clined “can plunge directly into Part II” witb- 
out missing any essential elements of his 
argument. 

In this age, strategic potentialities reflect 
rapidly changing technological and economic 
feasibilities. The writer on strategic problems 
thus faces a dilemma. He can focus primarily 
upon the issues of the day, given the existing 
state of weapons research and economic capac- 
ity, and produce an analysis grounded in the 
hard facts of the situation, but whose applica- 
bility through time is limited because within a 
few years those hard facts will be replaced by a 
different set of hard facts. Alternatively, he can 
attempt to develop a broad philosophical 
framework by which to approach specific prob- 
lems or to analyse continuing political issues 
(which change often in form but rarely in sub- 
stance). Thereby, he produces an analysis of 
greater continuing value if of less immediate 
relevance. In the’second part of his volume, 
Brodie has opted for the first horn of the di- 
lemma. As a result, his.book has a practical, 
down-to-earth quality, which is quite refresh- 
ing. He has little truck with grand abstractions. 
His aim, he says, is “to be objective, but not 
impartial,” to state the opposing views but to 
argue his own convictions. He carries out this 
intention admirably. Indeed, perhaps a pri- 
mary value of the book is the picture it gives of 
the complexities, ambiguities, and unknowns 
which confront the strategic planner. Other 
writers on strategy have argued that our 
greatest need is to develop a comprehensive, co- 
herent doctrine, such as the Soviets allegedly 
possess, to enable us to regain the initiative and 
to guide us in the bewildering choices which 
must be made. Brodie, on the other hand, tends 
to be skeptical of doctrines. The historical anal- 
ysis of the first part of his book is one long case 


study in the dangers of doctrinal absolutism, - 


and the strategic analysis of the second part is a 
pragmatic and empirical discussion of specific 
policy problems. 

Given this approach, the only major limita- 
tion upon Brodie’s analysis is the temporal one. 
In the first part of his book, he points out that 
for Douhet the principal goal in war was ‘“com- 
mand of the sir,” which could only be achieved 
by the destruction of the enemy’s air force, air 
bases, and aircraft industry. Once command of 
the air was won, victory was certain. But 
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. Douhet was somewhat ahead of his time. In the 


1930s and 1940’s, the most debated issue was 
not how to win command of the air, but rather 
whether, given command of the air, it would be 
possible decisively to defeat the enemy through 
“strategic air bombardment” of his cities, econ- 
omy, and population. Today, however, 
Douhet’s vision has become reality. With ther- 
monuclear weapons, the country whose strate- 
gic alr power survives the initial exchange of 
blows unquestionably will be able to destroy its 
opponent. The struggle for command of the air 
has become the struggle; each strategic air force 
is the other’s prime target. A nation must either 
strike first, which Brodie suggests is beyond us 
both morally and practically, or be prepared to 
absorb a first-strike from the enemy and still 
have sufficient retaliatory forces to strike back. 
He stresses again and again the prime necessity 
of adequate defenses for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. “Known ability,” he says in italics, “to 
defend our retaliatory force constitutes the only 
unilaterally attainable situation thai provides po- 
tentially a perfect defense of our home land. Con- 
versely, a conspicuous inability or unreadiness to 
defend our retaltatory force must tend to provoke 
the opponent to destroy it; in other words, tt 
tempts him to an aggression he might not other- 
wise contemplate.” The development and main- 
tenance of this second-strike capability is, as he 
points out, neither cheap nor easy. 

Brodie’s analysis is thus directed primarily to 
the current situation in which strategic air 
forces are the principal targets. Itis not difficult 
to foresee in the reasonably near future, how- 
ever, & new phase in which the retaliatory 
forces of both powers become virtually invul- 
nerable to attack. Brodie emphasizes the need 
to protect now the presently vulnerable air- 
atomic forces. He does not to the same extent 
emphasize the need to develop future strategic 
forces with high built-in invulnerabilities from 
mobility and concealment, such as ballistic 
missile submarines (whose present limitations 
he very properly stresses). Once such relatively 
invulnerable strategic forces are achieved, how- 
ever, neither side will be able to deny the other 
“command of the air” through offensive meas- 
ures. The great premium will be on defense, 
active and passive, to protect the cities and 
population, which will again become the prime 
targets of strategic attack. The side which first 
develops a reasonably effective defense will 
then have all the advantages which would now 
go to the side which developed a sure-fire count- 
erforce capability. Brodie recognizes the tend- 
encies in this direction and deplores our neg- 
lect of civil defense measures. Despite its title, 
however, his book is really about strategy in the 
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age of aircraft, and he emphasizes that planes 
are going to be important for a long while to 
come. The full implications of the missile age 
will only be felt with the emergence of mutually 
invulnerable retaliatory forces. What will a 
strategy of deterrence require then? Hopefully 
Brodie has another volume in the works. 
SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON. 
Columbia University 


Central Intelligence and National Security. BY 
Harry Hows Ransom (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 287. 
$4.75.) 


Of the half dozen books now available that 
deal with the intelligence system of the U.S. gov- 
ernment, in its modern form of the last fourteen 
years, this book is the one most convenient for 
the political scientist to use. The book was de- 
veloped in the environment of the Harvard De- 
fense Studies Program and of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration there. The 
author states in his preface that the previous 
lack of a description of the “community” of in- 
telligence agencies in Washington today is the 
“uncharted ground” which he seeks to survey. 
He, therefore, deals with the subject from an 
angle of attack familiar to political scientists, 
describing the agencies and the organizational 
relationships among them individually, as well 
as between them and the rest of the govern- 
ment. It also gives a considerable amount of 
analytic comment and critical analysis and a 
tentative though cautious assessment of the 
state of intelligence affairs as far as can be 
judged from outside. 

In several ways the book marks a stage which 
none of its predecessors had reached. It takes 
the existence of a major intelligence system in 
Washington as a simple and familiar fact rather 
than as a disturbing innovation or as an alarm- 
ing new necessity. It is also the first to be writ- 
ten by an outsider from outside sources, and the 
first to carry a large and useful bibliography of 
entirely public and unclassified sources. 

As a book by an outsider, an important di- 
mension to measure is its degree of success in 
establishing a reasonably correct representation 
of the facts. One of the points of severe anxiety 
at the time when the U.S. intelligence system 
was being built was in relation to the danger 
that a necessarily secret activity on a necessar- 
ily large scale would be very difficult to make 
compatible with the former “goldfish bow!” ex- 
posure of democratic government to public 
scrutiny. If a scholar, on the other hand, can 
as a matter of fact write a book which gives at 
least a true impression, barring inaccuracy or 
inadequacy of precise detail, this fear can be 
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largely set at rest. In the judgment of this re- 
viewer Ransom has proved to a great degree 
that the world of knowledge can and does have 
sufficient access to accomplish a normally work- 
manlike task in this previously dubious area. 
. The deficiencies in the treatment are implied 
already in the comment on the strengths. There 
is no very great effort to discuss the processes of 
collection, collation, analysis, and formulation 
of estimates. A reader eager for such will find 
more in the works of Hilsman or Platt. Neither 
is there any effort to follow up the proposition 
posed by Hilsman, that the problems of intelli- 
gence method are basically of philosophical 
character, and that U.S. intelligence suffers from 
the national disdain for philosophy and meth- 
odology. Not that this is a void in the book; 
the treatment is sensible if elementary. 

Nor would it be fair to expect such a book to 
solve problems in this area. It is well known 
that the intelligence staffs have to grapple with 
social and political phenomena and with tech- 
nological phenomena of the most complex and 
advanced character, and that therefore, if one 
but think, all of the intellectual difficulties that 
confront a college faculty are confronted also in 
intelligence work. The intelligence community, 
by the same token, is not free of frictions, and 
communication of ideas as to the import of 
things is not easy. To one who knows the cleay- 
ages among American intellectuals (for the in- 
telligence workers are intellectuals) it is to be 
marked ag an achievement that the intelligence 
community is producing as good results as it is 
doing, and as the author notes. 

Asa matter of fact, it may be doubted if any 
book will ever give a really satisfactory treat- 
ment to the problems of intelligence method. 
The intellectual and scientific and logical prob- 
lems involved in seeing the significant and cal- 
culating its significance are not only very com- 
plex and technical, they are in rapid evolution. 
A satisfactory estimate demands realism, and - 
also brilliant interpretation, very abstract 
thinking, and very technical methods. When 
achieved it probably demonstrates that a gen- 
ius was at work on the substance of the prob- 
lem, and also that there was some genius in the 
organization of the work to permit the results of 
genius to be attained. 

One weakness of the intelligence function 
that is noted in the book is the tendency of the 
government to act upon other opinions or pre- 
conceptions in some cases when apparently the 
intelligence judgment was correct. Ransom 
quoted in this connection a statement by 
Winston Churchill which was made in 1939 (at 
page 194). He does not, however, note this as 
the very focus of the problem of philosophy and 
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method. Only a degree or modicum of agree- 
ment in the government, and therefore in the 
nation, on what makes an estimate valid, and 
on how and when to distrust preconceptions, 
and how and when to distrust experts, can real- 
‘ly serve to tighten the linkage of good intelli- 
gence to policy. Such things have been, histori- 
cally, matters of quite slow growth. The trouble 
today is that time is so short. Five years could 
be wasted a century ago, or even two decades 


ago, without losing the chance to recoup mis- 


takes and negligence. The acceleration of tech- 
nology has made the pace much too swift for 
such leisurely trial and error. 

The long term cycles have their values also, 
however, and if more of today’s students are ex- 
posed to such a book by their teachers, then 
more of tomorrow’s staffs and rulers will come 
to leadership with minds attuned to the need 
for objective knowledge and judgment and to 
the difficulties of finding truth and of getting it 
accepted. 

. GEORGE S., PETTEE. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


The Weapon on the Wall: Rethinking Psychologi- 
cal Warfare. By Murray Dymr. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959, Pp. xxi, 269. 
$6.00) ` 


The Weapon on the Wallis political communi- 
cation, one of the necessary instruments of for- 
eign policy, which, the author holds, is not be- 
ing effectively employed by the U. 8. govern- 
ment because it is inadequately understood, not 
taken seriously enough, and improperly organ- 
ized. : 

While his criticisms may be overstated and 
sometimes lack a sufficient bill of particulars, 
the author provides a broad and penetrating 
reassessment of the nature of political commu- 
nication, its basic premises, operating princi- 
ples, and the requirements and problems to be 
overcome if the United States is to employ this 
instrument more effectively. For this task he is 
well equipped by virtue of practical experience 
in this field and years of research and reflection 
as a member of the Operations Research Office, 
Johns Hopkins University, which sponsored the 
study. Dyer’s treatment of this difficult subject 
is informed and sophisticated. He draws exten- 
sively upon the experience of practitioners, a 
large body of classified reports and writings of 
recognized specialists, and the “logic” of politi- 
cal communication itself. 

Dyer is convinced that the United States 
must deal with the present world conflict at the 
level of ideas as well as by diplomacy, economic 
action, and military preparedness. He is hope- 
ful that the values inherent in our political phi- 
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losophy are potentially attractive to peoples of 
other cultures in the’ world and, further, that 
skilled political communication can help ‘us 
toward the long-range goal of attracting other 
peoples to these values. But he recognizes and 
quite properly emphasizes that, ultimately, ef- 
fective communication is rooted in effective ac- 
tion and policy: it can neither substitute for 
them nor long mask unwise actions and policies. 

Assuming a policy framework which, in fact, 
affords some latitude for effective political com> 
munication, there remain difficult problems 
concerning direction, control and administra- 
tion of a communication program. Workable 
solutions; the author believes, cannot emerge 
until those concerned better understand, and 
agree upon, what political communication is all — 
about. Dyer argues persuasively that. while 
many departments and agencies must and do 
contribute to the stream of political communi- 
cation, it remains a national instrument and 
can never be the creature of a single depart- 
ment. Direction, control and vigorous-leader- 
ship is needed at the level of the White House. 
This ‘requires Presidential appointment of a — 
man of high caliber, status and prestige to the 
post of coordinator of political communication. 
To be successful, the coordinator would have to 
have immediate access to the President and to 
enjoy the Chief Executive’s support when diffi- 
culties involving various government depart- 
ments arise; and he would have to be a member 
of the policy-making elite of the executive 
branch in order to secure proper consideration 
of the implications for political communication 
of alternative policies before the final choice is 
made. The author also revives earlier proposals 
for a national college of political communica- 
tion and for a permament joint congressional 
committee to monitor all communication activ- 
ities. l l 

The Weapon on the Wall is important, timely 
and in some respects inevitably controversial. 
Appreciation is due the U.S. Army which, the 
author tells us, finally approved publication of 
this book on its own initiative, after the manu- 
script had been under review within the govern- 
ment for sixteen months, though it did not en- 
tirely agree with its contents and accepts no 
responsibility. The publication of this book, 
coinciding with the comprehensive review of 
national security policy-making machinery be- 
ing made by Senator Henry Jackson’s sub- 
committee, should stimulate a revival of inter- 
est in the closely related question of the work- 
ings of our machinery for political communica- 
tion. 

ALEXANDER L. Groren. 
Santa Monica, California. 
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The Prophet Unarmed. By Isaac DEUTSCHER. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xii, 490. $9.50.) 


It will be a long time before the scholar’s in- 
terest in the first ten years of the Russian revo- 
lution will be sated. Every work dealing with 
hitherto neglected facets of this turbulent pe- 
riod is a welcome addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing literature in the field of Soviet history and 
politics. What makes this period so fascinating 
to political scientists? Why do so many writers 
dealing with sundry topics seem to get stuck in 
the 1920s? The reason is not only that source 
roaterials for the early years of the revolution 
are more abundant or at least more accessible 
than for the subsequent decades. Much rather, 
I suspect, it is because Soviet society in those 
years was more heterogeneous; and for this res- 
gon there was more debate, there were more is- 
sues, there was more politics. The vast corpo- 
rate structure facing us today had not even 
begun to form itself. All was flux and uncer- 
tainty and creative destruction. Because of this, 
finally, the main actors appear far more inter- 
esting, alive, or human to us than the business- 
hike organization men of the present-day Soviet 
power elite; and one of the mostfascinating per- 
sonalities of all the men and women who helped 
make the Russian revolution was L. D. Trot- 
sky, the hero of Isaac Deutscher’s trilogy, 
of which the present volume relating Trotsky’s 
life between 1921 and 1929, is the second. The 
third and last one is to cover Trotsky’s life in 
exile. 

Deutscher’s book is & brilliant and perceptive 
history of the Russian Communist Party dur- 
ing the period of the great discussions and bit- 
ter power struggles raging from the end of the 
Civil War to the triumph of Stalin over the Left 
Oppositions. To be sure, it is party history told 
from the point of view of one who deliberately 
sets out to set the record straight about 
Trotsky’s contributions to the history of the 
Russian revolution, about his brilliant leader- 
ship and prophetic foresight, and about his 
loyalty to the movement which ignominiously 
cast him out. About the need for such a his- 
tory there can be no doubt. Trotsky, the popu- 
lar hero of 1905 and the mastermind of the Oc- 
tober uprising, the organizer and chief strate- 
gist of the Red Army and, in the eyes of many, 
the then heir-presumptive to the position of 
party leader, has been much maligned, not only 
by the Stalinists who eliminated him from 
their party, but also by almost everyone out- 
side the bolshevik party whom he himself had 
previously helped to eliminate from the Rus- 
sian political scene. A full account of his life and 
his contributions to the history of Soviet Russia 
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has been long overdue. 

One might disagree with Deutscher over 
some of his emphases. For instance, he makes 
too much of Trotsky’s prophetic insight; even 
though some phrases jotted down thirty-odd 
years ago ring amazingly true today, they were 
tossed off incidentally in journalistic, albeit 
brilliant fashion. We should take them no more 
seriously than their author did. Nor was 
Trotsky one of the outstanding literary critics 
of Soviet society in his time, or as brilliant an 
economist as Deutscher makes him out to be. 
Deutscher is not blind to some of his hero’s 
shortcomings, but he nonetheless magnifies his 
stature and thereby also tends to diminish 
those of his remarkable entourage, however in- 
teresting the sketches may be which he makes 
of some of the outstanding Soviet politicians. 

The mood with which Deutscher has ap- 
proached his theme is that of tragedy, as befits 
his sympathetic involvement with the hero. 
Greater detachment on the author’s part would 
probably have changed the tragic note to one of 
irony. Even the present work shows clearly 
that Trotsky had to blame none so much for 
his downfall as himself. Not only was he inex- 
plicably blind and helpless in party politica—a 
helplessness which Deutscher describes but 
does not really explain. Trotsky dug his own 
grave by helping build up the party machine 
and the party traditions which spelled his 
doom. Trotsky was Stalin’s major antagonist; 
but he was also in many respects Stalin’s pre- 
cursor. He was one of the chief champions of 
strict centralization and discipline; advocate of 
rapid industrialization by drastic means; in- 
gpirer of the emasculation of the trade unions. 
Sharing Lenin’s puritan disdain for aesthetic 
pursuits to some degree, he must be considered 
one of the fathers of Socialist Realism, even 
though he would have despised its products. 
Irony of ironies, he is also the precursor of 
Andrei Vyshinsky, Stalin’s chief prosecutor in 
the great purge trials; for he, Trotsky, acted in 
Vyshinsky’s role in the purge trials of the early 
1920s, including the first trial of bolshevik op- 
positionists. Trotsky not only coined the slip- 
pery concept of “political guilt,” Vyshinsky’s 
principal ground for denouncing the fallen lead- 
ers, but he used other phrases of condemnation 
that were to be hurled at his own head so few 
years later. Whether we apply our sense of 
irony or tragedy here is largely a matter of taste 
and sympathy, just as it remains the reader’s 
choice whether he wants to interpret Trotsky’s 
behavior in defeat as heroic defiance or as child- 
ish stubbornness. In Trotsky, the line between 
the sublime and the ridiculous becomes ee 
the more closely we examine him. 
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Deutscher’s work is very much more than a 
biogrephy. His hero’s life was so intimately in- 
terwoven with the fate of the Communist party 
and the Soviet state that his biography turns 
- into that of the party, and particularly into a 
history of the opposition movements within it. 
This story of debates, maneuvers and intrigues 
is written with rare empathy and sensitivity for 
problems and issues; and in general, also, 
Deutscher excels all other writers in this field 
by his ability to depict the environment within 
which the party operated—the mood of the 
masses and of the party membership, the inter- 
national atmosphere, the hopes and disappoint- 
ments of the party leaders. More than anyone 
else he has the ability, without using any stiff 
and esoteric jargon, to put us in their shoes 
and help us see reality as they really perceived 
and reacted to it. For this reason, anything he 
writes, especially on the periods when he him- 
self was an active communist, is bound to be 
of great value. 

ALFRED G. MEYER. 

Michigan State University. « 


The Adams-Jefferson Letters. By LESTER J. 
Carron, editor. 2 Volumes. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1959. 
Pp. li, 282, Vol. I; vii, 283—638; Vol. II. 
$12.50.) 


In rendering easily accessible the letters ex- 
changed by these two great argonauts of Ameri- 
can Independence along with those between 
Jefferson and Abigail Adams, Mr. Cappon has 
provided a historical and political feast for stu- 
dents of the American heritage. The corre- 
spondence between Adams and Jefferson began 
in 1777 and continued with an interruption be- 
tween 1801 and 1812 until a few months before 
their deaths in 1826. The bulk of the corre- 
spondence during the period preceding their 
estrangement came between 1787 and 1789 (pp. 
18-238) during most of which time Adams was 
Minister to England and Jefferson was Minister 
to France. This portion of the correspondence 
is very important from the standpoint of diplo- 
matic history and the development of the close 
relationship between the Jefferson and Adams 
families. Here we find the two diplomats en- 
gaged in seeking trade outlets for the infant re- 
public to offset those closed to it by the British 
at home and in their colonies, negotiating with 
the Barbary Pirates, seeking loans and the like. 
Adams envisaged the lighting of French cathe- 
drals with New England whale oil; Jefferson 
preferred fighting the Bey of Tripoli to the 
paying of tribute; and Adams successfully 
negotiated a loan with the Dutch. Here, too, we 
see the warmth of the friendship between the 
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two families, particularly in the letters between 
Jefferson and Abigail Adams who performed 
reciprocal shopping errands for each other in 
London and Paris respectively. 

Important as this correspondence is, it can 
hardly compare with the letters exchanged by 
the old Patriots after their reconciliation. At a 
time when many of their countrymen were in s 
deep coma from the sleep induced by the Great 
Awakening and its aftermath, Adams and Jef- 
ferson represented what remained of the En- 
lightenment in America. Accordingly, in their 
efforts to explain themselves to each other be- 
fore they died, they exchanged in confidence 
their views upon religion, political history, and 
philosophy, with Jefferson occasionally follow- 
ing his penchant for science, but for the most 
part confining himself to the things which in- 
terested Adams. As Deists, Adams and Jeffer- 
son were religious men, but they mutually dis- 
trusted what they called priestcraft, the 
superstitions regarding miracles, sectarian in- 
tolerance, and the corruption of Christianity. 
In this regard Adams almost reached the con- 
clusion that this would be the best of all possi- 
ble worlds if there were no religion in it, but he 
modified his generalization by remarking that 
he was thinking of the abuses of organized re- 
ligion rather than true beliefs. Jefferson in turn 
demonstrated that Calvin was an atheist in 
that he made God “a daemon of malignant 
spirit” (II, 591). Adams believed in a life after 
death and thought he could overcome his objec- 
tions to meeting Alexander Hamilton and 
Timothy Pickering again if he could perceive 
sincere penitence in either (II, 526). 

With respect to philosophy, neither Jefferson 
nor Adams cared to go beyond the finite. 
Hence, each had something of a contempt for 
Plato (II, 432—433, 487). Adams apparently 
learned more from Plato than Jefferson. He dis- 
covered (1) that Franklin derived his proposal 
to exempt mariners and husbandmen from the 
depredations of war from Plato, and (2) “that 
sneezing is a cure for Hickups.” Much of their 
philosophical reading and speculation centered 
upon the nature of man and the organization of 
government. Although he had no illusions con- 
cerning man’s frailties, Jefferson was the more 
optimistic concerning human improvement and 
the triumph of liberty over arbitrary power. 
Each in his own way believed in an aristocracy 
and approved of one, but Jefferson emphasized 
an aristocracy of virtue and talents, whereas 
Adams, without advocating their intrinsic 
goodness, stressed birth, beauty, wealth, and 
power as factors conducive to aristocracy. 
Hence, he reiterated his desire to create a 
Senate or second chamber so as to provide a 
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hole into which to throw the aristocrats and 
thereby to enable them to be more easily 
watched than controlled. 

Among frequently recurring references to 
the organization and mechanics of government, 
one item is of particular interest. Writing to 
Jefferson in 1813, Adams protested against 
Jefferson’s characterization of the Alien and 
Sedition Act as “that libel on legislation.” 
Because Jefferson had signed the law as Vice 
President and he as President, Adams argued 
that Jefferson was equally responsible for the 
law (II, p. 329). That John Adams, who had 
spent much thought on the veto and on merg- 
ing the executive with a number of other phases 
of the legislative function, could equate the rou- 
tine signature of a presiding officer of a legis- 
lative body certifying the passage of a bill and 
the discretionary approval of the Chief Execu- 
tive armed with the power of veto is inexplic- 
able upon any basis. It is a serious lapse in 
Adams’s usual talent for clear and realistic 
analysis. 
` Althought this re-publication of Adams- 
Jefferson letters produces nothing new, stu- 
dents of American history and political theory 
will find the compilation of all the correspon- 
dence between two of the greater figures of the 
Revolution and the early Republic most useful. 
The utility of the volumes is enhanced by ex- 
tended notes and an adequate index. 

ROBERT J. HARRIS. 

Vanderbilt University. 


Legislative Behamor: A Reader in Theory and 
Research. EDITEC BY JoHN C. WAHLEÐ AND 
Herz Evuav. (Glencoe, Dlinois: The Free 
Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 413, $7.50.) 


We are indebted to Messrs. Wahlke and 
Eulau for their enterprise in collecting this 
discerning medley of articles on the legislative 
process. Like Henry Thoreau, who travelled 
far in Concord, the editors have traversed a 
wide field within the boundaries of their sub- 
ject. In addition to the prefatory comments of 
the editors, there are some 41 essays in this 
volume, drawn from a score of sources. A few 
of the essays are old favorites, now conven- 
iently brought together in one book, but the 
editors have been most resolute in their search 
for suitable material. Some of the essays here 
will be unfamiliar even to the most intrepid 
reader of journals, and four articles make their 
public appearance for the first time. 

Reading a series of articles of such high cali- 
ber is both a pleasurable and disconcerting ex- 
perience. Intellectually, it is pleasurable to 
read the concise and thoughtful observations 
of a group of scholars on a subject of singular 
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political importance. But the very richness of 
the fare is mildly disconcerting. One is envel- 
oped in a flood of ideas, some of them contro- 
versial, and one is sympathetic with the re- 
sponse of Mgr. Ronald Knox, who once said he 
was tempted to write a definitive answer to 
every letter appearing in The Times. 

The principle followed by the editors in 
selecting the material is that ‘behavioral anal- 
ysis and institutional analysis are not mutually 
exclusive categories, nor alternative fields of 
study, but rather are mutually interdependent 


approaches to central problems of political 


inquiry.” The first section, “The Historical and 
Institutional Context of Legislative Behav- 
ior,” includes several essays concerned with 
some of the major problems of legislatures, and 
this section sets the stage for the remaining 
part of the book, where there is greater em- 
phasis on empirical research. The other three 
sections are entitled “The Political Basis of 
Legislative Behavior,” “The Social and Psy- 
chological Bases of Legislative Behavior,” and 
“Research Orientations and Techniques.” The 
term legislature is used in a restricted sense, 
referring “only to those elected bodies in po- 
litical systems of the Western culture that 
engage in the functions of proposing, deliber- 
ating, and deciding about public policy.” Even 
with these restrictions, the contributions ex- 
tend from an analysis of legal concepts, pri- 
marily Roman in terminology, to adroit manip- 
ulations of Greek and Arabic symbols; in terms 
of institutions, space, and time, they extend 
from the Spanish Cortes in the Middle Ages to 
the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales. 

The selections have been chosen to illuminate 
the legislative process and to show some of the 
varied techniques by which legislatures can be 
studied. No attempt is made to develop & gen- 
eral framework for legislative analysis. The 
book is suggestive, not definitive. There are, 
indeed, additional areas of the legislative proc- 
ess which merit further study, and for con- 
venience they may be labelled Functions and 
Comparability, Transferability, and Distor- 
tions. Having spent the last year or more 
sedulously observing the operations of Parlia- 
ment, and attempting to put my observations 
into some sensible order, I have become highly 
sensitized to the problem of what specific func- 
tions a “legislature” actually performs. By 
some definitions, Parliament would be ruled 
out of consideration as a proper legislature: the 
development of the law-making function was, 
in a way, & historical accident, and law-making, 
as such, is only one of the several functions 
performed by Parliament. Some Members and 
Noble Lords would be amused to learn that they 
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„were considered by foreigners to be “law- 
' makers” and they would be puzzled and per- 
haps annoyed by the denigrating label ‘“‘de- 
_ cision-maker.” The making-of-decisions is 
- gomething other people do for them! But 
- enough of this small talk. Even with its trun- 
cated legislative functions, its atrophied powers 
of.making decisions, and its variegated mem- 
bership, not all of which is elected (but is 
nevertheless representative), Parliament im- 
` presses one as a vigorous and influential as- 
sembly whose Members know which buttons to 
press to get results. More than that, within the 
broader political design, one can ses the com- 
parative configurations of Parliament and Con- 
gress as they perform their similar functions; 
_ useful comparisons are not impossible. . 
The question of the transferability of legisla- 
tive institutions to alien cultures is, in modern 
times, a pressing political question. The new 
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centralizing institutions in the former colonies 
may have tenuous roots within the old culture, 
but by definition they will not be indigenous 
and will be Western in design. Sometimes the 
transfer appears to work successfully, as in 
India, but there are also examples where the 
transferred parliamentary system and the con- 
gressional system have been pérverted into 
dictatorships. The volume under review should 
provide stimulation for further research on the 
legislative process, and it is not too much to 
hope that some of this research will be directed 
toward the newer legislatures (by whatever 
namé they are called) toward the end that 
they will become useful instruments for pro- 
viding stable government, with democratic 
controls. 


RoLanp Youna. 
Northwestern University. 
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Community. Epirmp By C. J. Frreprics. (New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 
293.) 


This volume, consisting of 16 individual con- 
tributions, grew out of the discussions and papers 
presented at the 1957 meeting of the American 
Society for Political and Legal Philosophy. The 
Society, which meets once a year, devotes its en- 
tire meeting to a previously chosen topic which, 
in this instance, was the concept of community. 
Some of the contributions in this volume were 
actually presented and debated at the meeting; 
the others were writien later especially for this 
volume. As is to be expected in any composite 
work, this volume is necessarily uneven. Never- 
theless, reading it is a stimulating intellectual 
adventure because o: the wealth of viewpoints 
and the diversity of epecialized backgrounds and 
techniques which are brought to bear on this 
single and vital topic of community. 

In several instances, conflicting viewpoints are 
clearly joined and thus force the reader to think 
them through and take a position of his own. 
Perhaps none of these is sharper than the papers 
by Huntington Cairns and Stuart M. Brown. 
Cairns criticizes formalist jurisprudence and 
makes a brilliant case for the relevance of human 
ends to positive law. He argues that ‘‘the validity 
of law is to be found in the nature of the com- 
munity and nowhere else.” This leads him, of 
course, to attack the jurisprudence of Hobbes and 
Austin. Brown, on the other hand, defends 
Hobbes and Austin on the ground that the 
‘American dream” is pluralistic and must remain 
so if individual liberty is to be preserved in a so- 
ciety in which moral and cultural diversity pre- 
cludes any single “extralegal principle of social 
order.” 

Other papers are of interest not because of any 
joining of issues but because they contain new re- 
lationships which are brought out and highlighted. 
Thus, persons who are familiar with W. Y. 
Elliott’s concept of co-organism will be interested 
to note the relevance and effectiveness of that 
concept in international problems such as the re- 
vision of the U. N. Charter, World Federalism, 
and the Iron Curtain which have arisen since 
Elliott first formulated his concept many years 
ago. Margaret Spahr’s paper is likewise signifi- 
cant in that the relationship of the Supreme Court 
to the United States conceived as a community is 
ably analyzed. A note of warning concerning the 


dangers of excessive community or of community 
embodying bad principles is sounded by George 
Catlin. Warren Roberts contributes a thought- 
provoking analysis of community in terms of re- 
sponsiveness, Lon Fuller of the extent and limits 
of secrecy in a given social order, and Taubes of 
the light which eschatological thinking sheds on 
community. 

The least significant paper is by Talcott Par- 
sons whose thesis is that community is residence 
(i.e., where you eat, sleep, work, play, etc.). The 
facts it refers to are obvious, the exposition is dull, 
and the contribution is nil. Thomas A. Cowan 
does a valiant job of trying to rescue Parsons’ 
paper from meaninglessness by pointing to the 
persistence of “space-determined political forms,” 
the use of residence as a concept of jurisprudence, 
and other problems which Parsons should have 
raised but ignored. What Cowan does, however, 
is to make an original contribution of his own by 
suggesting new lines of inquiry. 

The chief value of the volume, aside from par- 
ticular contributions in it which are significant in 
their own right, is to show how rich and fruitful 


` the convergence of intellects trained in diverse 


disciplines on a single subject can be. It is group 
research without regimentation and scholarship 
without the stifling burden of ‘team’’-controlled 
thinking.—-Rewt pp Visme WILLIAMSON, Loutst- 
ana State University 


Modern Organization Theory. EDITED BY Mason 
Haren. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1959. Pp. x, 324. $7.75.) 


This excellent symposium of ten original papers 
on a variety of organizational theories is intro- 
duced with a brave. synthesis by Mason Haire, 
who finds the recurring themes to be the conflict 
between personality and organization, the rela- 
tion of structure to behavior, the theory of de- 
cision, the external environment of organizations, 
their durability, and the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, E. Wight Bakke writes on the concept of 
the social organization, R. M. Cyert and J. G. 
March on organisational objectives, A. Rapoport 
on the use of a logically defined task as a research 
tool into organization, C. Argyris on a model of 
the social system*‘of work groups, and W. F. 
Whyte on a model of organizational behavior 
emphasizing the interaction concept and sub- 
ordinating sentiments and attitudes. Rensis 
Likert ties many empirical studies into a revised 
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set of concepts on making effective the structure, 
atmosphere, leader traits, communication, and 
intelligence (G2) function. He prescribes full- 
flowing communication and influence processes 
through an overlapping-group and decentralised 
structure. Robert Dubin -presents concepts of 
linkage-systems and unit-stability; Dorwin Cart- 


wright describes the uses of graph theory in or- ` 


ganization theory; Mason Haire reenters the lists 
with a sharp appraisal and contribution to or- 
ganization historiography; and Jacob Marshak 
presents some strict formal criteria for calculating 
group activity under rules. 

The book is not for dilettantes, young students, 
or casual readers. It holds many diagrams, di- 
dactic formulae, and special languages. It presumes 
that the reader has had a prolonged and self- 
conscious experience in work-groups. Even so, the 
profuse flowering of terms is disturbing. There is 
here (as in learning theory in psychology, in po- 
litical behavior studies, and in other fields of 
social science) a regrettable coinage of terms to 
stand for simple fact categories, resulting in a 
second language (or as many languages as there 
are authors writing thus in partial isolation). 
Several of the writers might try to maintain the 
principle that, where their facts are not too dis- 
similar from other people’s facts, they should re- 
press the urge to call their facts by a different 
name, and should reserve their coined terms for 
the critical phases of theoretical construction. 
The men who write in this book are in the very 
top rank of administrative theory. They have 
had much the same experiences in organizations 
and intellectual training. They probably see facts 
with the same eyes. There are no generals, prac- 
tical primitives, psychologists, Catholic theorists, 
or political scientists among them. Yet when even 
their editor tries to put them together in theory, 
he has to, at times, fall back upon mere tonal 
similarities. We criticize the medieval philoso- 
phers for saying so many different things using 
the same words, but today our communication 
suffers because we use constantly different words 
in order to achieve precise meanings. Our theory 
is no better off. Our superiority is entirely practi- 
cal. We know that we are not speaking to an 
audience very well, but given a practical work 
situation, we can manipulate it successfully, using 
a logico-empirical technique that still cannot be 
raised to the height of a general theory ALFRED 
DB Grazia, New York University. 


Ethics and the Social Sctences. Enitan BY Luo R, 
Wargo. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 
Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 127. $3.25.) 

Value In Soctal Theory. Essays BY GUNNAR 
MYRDAL, SELECTED AND EDITED BY PAUL 
Strentren. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1959. Pp. xlvi, 269. $5.00.) 
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Despite their titles, which suggest a certain 
proximity of subjects, the books under review 
have little in common. Father Ward’s volume is a 
collection of six papers presented at a University 
of Notre Dame conference in the fall of 1957. The 
conference was interdisciplinary in the sense that 
it involved & variety of disciplines, and perhaps 
also in the sense that Protestant as well as 
Catholic social scientists participated. The inter- 
disciplinary moitf, academic and religious, may 
partly explain why the papers have only a mar- 
ginal relationship to each other. Topics treated 
range from Francis G. Wilson’s analysis of the 
value positions of social scientists (which I shall 
discuss presently), to Kenneth E. Boulding’s 
elaboration of his Image thesis, to James R. 
Brown’s exp_oration of the rôle of theological con- 
victions in publie policy formation. Many of the 
papers are provocative—irequently in ways that 
the authors did not ntend—but they do not con- 
stitute an integrated and unified approach to the 
discussion of ethics in the social sciences. 

Wilson’s essay, “The Social Scientist and His 
Values,” merits special attention since it is written 
by a political science colleague and purports to 
present a taxonomic view of the values held by 
social scientists. The essay is governed, ‘in rather 
general terms,” by what Wilson refers to as a 
‘‘Thomistic theory of state and society.” Al- 
though the theory is never explicitly stated, Wil- 
son implies shat it serves as a kind of magnifying 
lens, enabling him to identify, in sharp detail, 
basic developments in the social sciences. For 
example, “With a Catholic perspective, the social 
scientist can see readily the newer trends in sub- 
ject-matter and method....” 

I am not certain what this statement means; 
the least that can be said is that certain “trenda” 
loom much larger in Wilson’s magnifying glass 
than they do in the lens that I use. He has every 
right, of course, to raise questions about the réle 
in the social sciences of liberals, atheists and those 
with a “jelly-figh religious affiliation,” “behavioral 
intellectuale,” ‘scientific intellectuals,” and foun- 
dations, But it is another matter whether he is 
entitled to state, as fact, that an “élite” of be- 
havioral scientists is attempting to claim "a 
monopoly of social intelligence ... by denying it 
to others, such as those holding religious beliefs, 
or who (sic) are conservatives.” Should the new 
“élite of social science intellectuals,” he told the 
Notre Dame conference, 


who in the universities, in government, and in the foundations, 
already have such great power, be successful in their olaims, it 
would be a catastrophe and a disaster for Catholic and Thomist 
intellectuals, It would not merely exclude them from their in- 
herent rights as citizens to be consulted in a pluralistic sodety, 
but it would exclude from the caloulations of policy the whole 
corpus of ideas associated with natural law and Christian 
morality. 
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This statement strikes me—not to put too fine 
a point on itas downright silly. I am not aware 
of the “claims” referred to, or any imminent 
“catastrophe” and “disaster,” or any conspiracy 
to deprive Catholic and Thomist intellectuals of 
their rights. I know of one university—very 
Protestant and very behavioral—and I should 
imagine there are others, whose political science 
faculty this year includes a Catholic priest serving 
as Visiting Professor of Political Theory. Offhand 
I do not think of any individual, in or out of the 
“élite,” who desires to exclude “‘the whole corpus 
of ideas...” Certainly a case can be made 
against certain trends in the social sciences, but 
the questions involved—it should not be neces- 
sary to say this—-concern us all, whether we be 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, atheists, agnostics, 
or whatever. I regret very much that Wilson 
chose to argue the case from narrow, partisan, 
and, on the whole, unrealistic premises. 

Value in Social Theory, edited by Paul Streeten, 
contains a collection of Gunnar Myrdal’s essaya, 
most of them previously published. Those of us 
who regard An American Dilemma as something 
of a classic will not need to be persuaded that the 
Streeten collection is worthy of attention. Por- 
tions of An Amertcan Dilemma and the influential 
An International Economy, Problems and Pros- 
pects are reprinted in the present volume. A 
“Postscript,” largely in the form of an intellectual 
autobiography, concludes the book. 

The common theme of the essays is the relation- 
ship between values, means, and ends in the social 
sciences. Myrdal’s basic thesis is that there “is no 
way of studying social reality other than from the 
viewpoint of human ideals.” Reminding us that 
the social sciences at the start “received their 
impetus much more from the urge to improve 
society than from simple curiosity about its work- 
ing,” he suggests it would be a serious loss if, in 
the urge to become scientific, we ‘became shy in 
dealing with the broader issues.” Although he 
welcomes the developing unity of knowledge and 
application of scientific method, he insists on the 
crucial rôle of the ‘value connotation” in shaping 
our interests, directing our thoughts, and giving 
significance to our inferences. Value premises, he 
argues, should be made explicit, and ‘‘must meet 
the criteria of relevance and significance to the 
society in which we live.” Myrdal, in effect, would 
like the social sciences to function as the policy 
sciences of democracy. 

I confess that I find this emphasis congenial to 
my own notions about the nature of our commit- 
ment and responsibility, and I therefore regard 
Value in Social Theory as urgent reading. But 
whatever one’s own position may be on the réle of 
values, the various essays can be read with a good 
deal of profit. No matter what he is writing about 
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-~~methodological problems, social theory, the 
Negro in America, or Swedish econorhists— 
Myrdal, like Emerson (in Holmes’ words), has an 
éxtraordinary ability “to impart a ferment.”— 
ARNOLD A. Roaow,- Stanford University. 


Our Public Life. By Paur Weiss. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1959. Pp. 256. $4.50.) 


Professor Paul Weiss, of Yale, is the author of 
Man’s Freedom and of several other books which 
have commanded general respect, and which have 
provided original and valuable aperçus in 
thought. The present volume, being an elabora- 
tion of his Mahlon Powell Lectures, in Indiana 
University, follows a precise logical schematism, 
almost scholastic in form, which certainly carries 
us far from the pragmatism and case instances to 
which American law schools are addicted. Its 
dialectic is reminiscent of that of the late Profes- 
sor R. G. Collingwood, in his New Leviathan. Oc- 
casionally one comes across such a sentence as 
‘usually the public law expresses the will of a 
dominant or representative prestigious class,” and 
one finds oneself wondering to precisely what ex- 
perience this corresponds and of what this clasa is 
‘representative.’ I do not know how far it profits 
to provide a presumably exhaustive list of ‘Man’s 
Native Rights,’ which includes his right to ‘be- 
lieve,’ ‘enjoy,’ ‘exist’ and ‘travel’ (‘enjoy what?’) 
and the right ‘ef his body,’ ‘consumption,’ ‘kin- 
ship’ and ‘rebellion,’ together with a right of free- 
dom ‘from want.’ This seems to leave most of the 
serious existential dilemmas untouched. Does it 
profit one to go to any tourist agency and say 
that one has a right to travel? We all know the 
rhetoric about freedom from want. But from what 
want? The defect of the whole philosophy of Nat- 
ural Rights is that it is a pepper-potting round of 
arbitrary preferences. As Professor Weiss sagely 
comments, “it is necessary to distinguish the 
essential features characteristic of every man.” 
We learn that no native rights, however inalien- 
able, are unlimited. They must be taken in the 
perspective of a public world, in which they will 
yet receive legitimate satisfaction. There are no 
rights for the production of evil. But who de- 
cides what is evil? Are free rights in Press and 
Television often evil? Apparently the criterion 
lies in the objective harming of the prior rights, 
not in the opinion of the majority. To maintain 
this, compulsion is justifiable. 

It is to be expected that Professor Weiss, as 
against some modern critics, will develop a doc- 
trine of Natural Law. This he does in terms of a 
rational ideal, as social norm in particular situa- 
tions—indeed, Professor Weiss somewhat oddly 
adds, “in a State.” The difficulty here lies in a 
criterion which rises from one particular but yet 
judges another particular. Professor Weiss gc- 
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cordingly introduces, as deus ex machina, some- 
thing quite novel: a Law of Civilisation. With 
sensitivity, however, he notes that this will be 
judged by ‘the aesthetic man.’ It is shaped as a 
mythos. Professor Weiss here connects with the 
thought of Cassirer and of W. T. Stace. With this 
conclusion the present reviewer, at least, finds 
himself in deep sympathy.—-Guoren E. GORDON 
CaTLIN. 


Politics and Evangelism. By Philippe Maury. 
(New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc. 1959. 
Pp. 120. $2.95.) 


This little volume admirably depicts the ines- 
capable connection of politics and evangelism, 
and, more broadly, of politics and theology. 

The author feels that the Church today has 
evaded its political, and therefore a part of its 
Christian, responsibility by falling prey to two 
opposing ‘“‘temptations.” The pietist temptation 
to withdraw the Church from the world is in 
error because ‘‘the normal relationship between 
the Church and the world is that of dialogue.” On 
the other hand, the catholic temptation, equally 
pernicious, is to absorb the world mto the Church. 
The author’s thesis is that surrender to either 
temptation is un-Christian because each misun- 
derstands the proper rapport of the religious and 
the political as decreed by the Biblical criterion. 
Yet “people in the twentieth century live in a 
political context that marks their entire existence. 
Their temptations, and their sins are, to a large 
extent, political: “Politics is a matter of daily con- 
cern, the cause of the most intense devotion as 
well as of the deepest disillusion.” Politics has be- 
come religion. What, then, is the task of the 
Church? 

Four basic themes, the author asserts, abound 
in “all recent thinking by the Church about poli- 
tics”; the order of God, which rules out anarchy as 
the worst political perversion but condemns 
totalitarianism for denying freedom of conscience; 
love for the neighbor, which at the present time 
demands engagement in politics and approval of 
social services performed by the state, since indi- 
vidual and Church charity are no longer sufficient; 
_freedam of the Church, which means freedom to 
. preach the gospel, for only the Church knows how 
and whether this is done correctly; and politics 
and the Kingdom of God, which necessitates that 
the Church recognize that the “justice” dispensed 
by the state should be of such a nature that it is 
analogous, as a parable, to the Kingdom of God. 

Accordingly, the task of the Church is to pro- 
claim and to interpret——to evangelize—these four 
basic themes. That is, the task of the Church is to 
proclaim and to interpret, so far as politics is con- 
cerned, what God may have to say about current 
political events. The Church, also partially a 
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human institution, is readily acknowledged as 
fallible. Because, however, it knows the Biblical 
message best, it may even go to the extreme of in- 
structing its members to disobey the state when- 
ever the state unduly infringes the fundamentally 
theological prerogatives of conscience. Hence the 
Church must never remain neutral in political 
affairs. “Political neutrality amounts to political 
conservatism,” support of the status quo, fre- 
quently making the Church a “conspirator with 
evil.” 

Nevertheless it is not the business of the 
Church, in its commitment to Christian princi- 
ples, to constitute itself a pressure group or 4 po- 
litical party. Any “Christian” political party is 
impossible vecause of theological ambiguities. 
Correlatively, Christian eschatology does not 
permit the assumption of a “Christian” civiliza- 
tion. The individual Christian, of course, quite 
significantly does part of his Christian duty by his 
involvement in politics and his membership in a 
political party. And the Church must always 
witness and profess what it considers Biblically 
prescribed about political problems. In the recent 
“theological rediscovery of politics,” the mandate 
of ecumenical unity, though not uniformity, has 
become clear. Christianity and the Church as its 
Body must be made politically as well as spiritu- 
ally meaningful for all times and all places. 
Christianity, the author is thereby arguing, must 
no longer so decisively reflect the influence of the 
Western world. 

Theological disagreements with the author 
ought not to occasion any depreciation of what he 
has so competently attempted. To confess his 
great debt to the teachings of Karl Barth is his 
scholarly privilege. The vital contribution of the 
book is its lucid portrayal of the indispensable 
conjunction of the religious and the political in 
this era.—Ronatp F. Hows, Emory University. 


Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign 
Policy. By Knnnura W. THompson. (Durham: 
Duke University Fress. 1959. Pp. 148. $3.50.) 


Based on three lectures delivered at Duke Uni- 
versity under the auspices of the Lily Endow- 
ment Research Program in Christianity and 
Politics, this study explores the relevance of 
Christian Ethics to the conduct of foreign affairs 
in general end to American foreign policy in par- 
ticular. In this context it examines some dilemmas 
confronting the United States today in the areas 
of disarmament, colonialism, and diplomacy. 

The author’s position is that of ‘Christian 
realism” as opposed to both political idealism and 
political realism in the ordinary sense. Idealists 
tend to be hypocritical or, if sincere, addicted to 
self-righteous moralizing which is bound to an- 
tagonize allies even more than foes. Ordinary 
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realism easily leads to cynical nihilism and to 
the ruthless policies of the dictators. However, 
Thompson’s Christian realism is strongly in- 
fluenced by the writings, not only of Niebuhr, but 
also of Churchill, Kennan, Acheson, and Morgen- 
thau. This book belongs then to the realist school 
—a doctrine well worth reemphasizing even in our 
post-Dulles era. Thompson denies that Chris- 
tianity can supply rules of action to foreign policy 
makers; the Christian precepts of turning the 
other cheek or recompensing evil with good are 
meant to apply to individuals, not to nations. 
“Hence the importing of religious precepts into 
the political arena may be more mischievous than 
constructive” (p. 124), and the author’s criticism 
is effectively directed against religious advocates 
of “positive thinking.” For the conduct of foreign 
affairs the Christian outlook recommends not 
Tules but attitudes: patience, humility, and a 
willingness to compromise with ethical principles, 
one’s own as well as those of other nationa. 

A short and stimulating easay on a timely sub- 
ject of this kind is bound to raise more questions 
than it can answer. The author believes “that 
morality ...can be discovered and analyzed in 
international affairs” (p. 4), but does not explain 
by what method this is to be done. He does not 
base the validity of the rules of international 
morality on Christian revelation, nor does he 
provide any other support for his ethical cog- 
nitivism. He limits himself to the empirical obser- 
vation that “all nations are strongly disposed to 
endow their particular national ethical systems 
with universal validity’ (p. 101). The question 
remains whether their own ethical systems are 
wrong or whether there exists no demonstrably 
valid ethical system at all. We are not told what 
it is that the supposedly objective norms enjoin 
all nations or some particular country to do, or 
which of two conflicting policies (e.g., promoting 
democracy abroad or not interfering with do- 
mestic matters of other countries) they direct us 
to apply. When it comes to specific dilemmas of 
foreign policy, the author adduces political, not 
ethical, considerations. His discussion of these 
problems is consistent with the view that there 
are not only no Christian principles of foreign 
policy, but no objectively valid norms at all, and 
that ethics is a matter of subjective commitment 
rather than of objective discovery.—Fuuiix E. 
OPPENHEIM, Princeton University. 


The American Theory of Church and State. By 
Loren P. Beru. (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 183. $4.60.) 


The important and timely purpose of this book 
is to review the Anglo-American literature on the 
relation of church and state in search of an ade- 
quate theory of church-state relations. 
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Appropriately the research begins with the 
English Reformation and proceeds through Puri- 
tan America, the Federal period, and on to the 
present. It is emphasized that the early founders 
of democratic theory were erastian (supporting 
the general principle of having some designated 
monopolistic state religion), theocratic, or had no 
theory of religious liberty. (Toleration implies a 
gratuity rather than a right.) With Jefferson the 
‘wall of separation” between church and state 
gets its first explicit statement. And although 
several recent Supreme Court rulings adopted 
this position, the author shows that the principle 
was never given a sound theoretical foundation. 
He desires to do so. 

The problem has become acute recently be- 
cause for the first time in her existence America 
is ceasing to be a Protestant nation. Previously 
it was possible to ignore the problem chiefly be- 
cause an overwhelming majority of Americans 
and their leaders were basically at one on religious 
matters and basically agreed that the state should 
be entirely secular. 

With the twentieth century growth of Catholic 
power this has changed and there is needed either 
a new theory of church-state relations or a demon- 
stration that the old way fits these new develop- 
ments. Professor Beth’s defense of the theory of 
separation is a pluralist one, following earlier 
doctrines of Figgis, Lindsay, Barker and Maciver. 
In effect he asks Catholics to realize that Protea- 
tantism ‘builded wiser’ than either it or Catholi- 
cism knew, and that the Catholic Church is 
stronger under a Protestant theory of the state 
than under its own. In any case, only separation 
is alleged to be consistent with democratic theory. 

But this leaves much to be desired. There is no 
discussion of the possible need for q. unified na- 
tional ethic, as distinguished from religious unity. 
The closing discussion of democratic theory ig- 
nores the many democracies which have func- 
tioned with officially established churches. The 
constitutionality of authoritarian groups in a con- 
stitutional regime is not touched on. Moreover, 
the crucial American problem which may shortly 
require novel judicial determination is the prob- 
lem of the freedom to behave religiously. Is there 
such a freedom in the First Amendment? Does it 
apply to Catholics as well as to Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses? Is it distinct from the more general pro- 
tections of freedom of speech, association and 
assembly? If such a freedom exists and must be 
protected by the state what does this do to the 
“wall of separation” theory? How far may re- 
ligious behavior be upheld? If the majority of 
a state’s citizens want to give general public sup- 
port or protection to various aspects of religious 
behavior what are the Constitutional limits which 
might restrain them? The ‘free exercise” of re- 
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ligion is an explicitly protected and even espe- 
cially favored constitutional protection. The 
“wall of separation” is not. Should the “wall” be- 
come more religiously permissive than in the past? 
Though the book leans rather heavily on consti- 
tutional materials, it avoids these direct issues for 
a more general defense of the principle of sepa- 
ration. 

And yet, as the author states, he has not looked 


into the philosophical, theological, or sociological 


aspects of his problem. There are no comparative 
data on the Catholic Church in other countries. 
There is no consideration of how the church-state 
problem might appear on a supra-national scale. 
Despite these limitations the study is a valuable 
one and especially useful as a source wherein 
students may acquire a brief and accurate presen- 
tation of the foundations of the church-state 
problem prior to the twentieth century-——-Harvny 
Wuusiper, Washington and Lee University. 


Three Against the Third Republic, By MICHAL 
Curtis. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1959. Pp. 313. $6.00.) 


This is a study of the political thinking of three 
critics of liberal democracy under the Third Re- 
public, Maurice Barrés, Charles Maurras, and 
Georges Sorel, about each of whom much research 
and writing has been completed in the last two 
decades. Curtis has chosen to make this a com- 
parative study and to show how these men at- 
tacked the Republic and the values on which it 
was based, and developed a number of concepts 
at the heart of later totalitarian regimes. 

All three of these critics of democratic institu- 
tions were extraordinarily ignorant of the eco- 
nomic and social conditions in which moat of their 
countrymen lived. All were parochial and isola- 
tionist. All were over-rated by their contemporar- 
ies and by historians as well, for, in spite of the 
brilliance with which Barrés and Maurras wrote, 
they failed to understand their own times, and 
they had precious little influence—-the Dreyfus 
Affair, after all, was a ghastly disaster for them, 
especially Barrès and Maurras. 

Three Against the Republic is a difficult book 
for the non-specialist. Curtis has been led by his 
immersion in French political writing to excessive 
use of allusions, and sometimes striking quota- 
tions serve as a substitute for analysis. Some 
groups, such as the Possibilists, are not described 
clearly and accurately, and the summary of the 
Dreyfus Affair, surely one of the most difficult po- 
litical conflicts to explain, is not clear. However, 
aside from some slips, such as misunderstanding or 
mis-atating the ressona for the position of the Cath- 
olic Church towards Maurras, this is a creditable 
book.—Rosprr F. Branus, Indiana University. 
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The Humen Condition. By Hannan ARENDT. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1958. 
Pp. 325. $4.76.) 


The human condition, the conduct of man’s life 
on earth, tke activities necessary for survival, and 
the organisation and attitudes needful for the 
good life, is a rather large theme. A serious tack- 
ling thereof is of necessity worthy of serious at- 
tention by political scientists—and not by the 
theorists aniong them only. As anyone who knows 
of her and her work would anticipate, Hannah 
Arendt’s troatment is serious, since it rests on her 
profound concern about the condition, the direc- 
tion, and the possible fate of contemporary man. 
To the formulation and analysis of the issues in- 
volved, Dr. Arendt brings historical perspective 
and great and precise learning in the Western 
tradition, imaginative insight, analytical acumen, 
and a capacity for broad historical and philo- 
sophical generalization. Her ultimate concerns are 
with modern activity and activities. and their im- 
plications; their relations to, and interdependency 
with, work and labor respectively; and the way in 
which all these relate to life as public and life as 
private, and to the scope and terms of each area. 
To state her overall theses in a few words would 
necessitate dangerous and misleading half-truths. 
Indeed, the mere exposition of her argument with- 
out major felsification would require several 
pages. My own doubts and dissents concerning 
her construction of our time, of how it has come 
about and whither it may lead, would require a 
full article. Let it therefore suffice to say that, 
while her theses concerning modern civilization do 
not constitute an utterly new viewpoint, her 
reasons for holding them involve considerable 
originality, and force the reader to serious and 
profitable reflection. Here I can urge only that 
this book, no easy reading, will well repay careful 
reading; and that the reader, even though he end 
in fundamental dissent from Dr. Arendt’s posi- 
tion, will gain some insights from analyses which, 
in newly iluminating ancient issues, often com- 
mand assent and carry conviction —TuHomas I. 
Coox, The Johns Hopkins University. 


Law in a Changing Society. By W. FrimpMann. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1959. 
Pp. xxvi, 522. $8.50.) 


“Changs,” John Dewey tells us, “is the primary 
social fact. ...” Keeping up with it is a basic 
problem of every legal system. The law must be 
atable—for men must know what it requires of 
them befcre they act. Yet society cannot risk 
stagnation in its ground rules. The orthodox 
Anglo-American answer is that legislation— 
operating prospectively——shall keep the rules 
abreast of social need, while adjudication, resting 
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on the principle of stare decisis, promises that re- 
liance upon existing precepts will be respected. 
By this division of authority and technique we 
seek to reconcile the claims of stability and 
change. The difficulty is that legislators neces- 
sarily deal in “historical futures.” They cannot 
fully anticipate all the eventualities of circum- 
stance. The common language in which they must 
express their conclusions is imprecise. Moreover, 
ambiguity is an almost inevitable vehicle for the 
process of legislative compromise. It follows that 
adjudication cannot escape an element of discre~ 
tion, or more crudely, policy-determination. But 
judicial decisions are for the most part retro- 
active. Thus the inescapable creativity of the 
judicial process raises serious problems in the 
Rule of Law. All this is writ large in the “segre- 
gation” controversy. In one form or another, we 
now learn, such difficulties are common to the 
major legal systems of the West. 

Professor Friedmann’s Law in a Changing 
Society is a atudy of legislative and judicial law- 
making—~and legal thinking—in response to shift- 
ing community needs. His domain is largely the 
common-law world, but he has drawn also upon 
the experience of France, Germany and the 
U.8.8.R. His era is the twentieth century—our 
era of constant revolution that seems to have put 
as much strain upon law as any other in the his- 
tory of western culture. He considers first the 
impact of shifting social pressures upon basic 
legal institutions—property, contract, tort, family 
and criminal law. Sometimes the concept itself is 
altered; sometimes its form remains unchanged, 
but is put to unaccustomed uses. Another section 
of the book considers the effect upon the individ- 
ual of that modern trinity: business corporation, 
labor union and the demands of state security. 
Plainly “rugged individualism” has not come out 
unscathed. The trend in each field of law within 
each country parallels the trend from nation to 
nation. The power of the individual recedes, his 
liability grows in response to the demands of 
social accountability. The wave of the present is 
away from Benthamism. Of course law is not the 
only agent of the change. “Hither the direct 
thought control of the totalitarian state-—-Com- 
munist or Fascist—or the deadening glare of 
commercial television, with its subtle undermin- 
ing of individual judgment, may lead mankind 
toward 1984.” Finally a major section of this vast 
volume considers the repercussions of our ‘‘in- 
stability’ upon international law and interna- 
tional relations. All this leads to a concluding 
chapter that explores the modern meaning of the 
Rule of Law. 

Professor Friedmann was trained in the German 
and English legal traditions. Since 1938 he has 
taught successively at the Universities of London, 
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Melbourne and Toronto and is now at Columbia. 
He modestly observes that his main purpose in 
this book is merely to outline problems. By this 
warning he may avert the obvious criticism that 
his effort, if very broad, is thin. In fact he does not 
stop with problems, but provides at least some 
answers. Whatever their merits, they leave the 
impression of fragility because the data to support 
them are so sketchily provided. It could hardly be 
otherwise in a single volume that covers so much. 
——WaALLAOn MENDELSON, The University of Texas. 


On Law and Justice. By ALF Ross. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Preas. 
1959. Pp. xi, 383. $6.00.) 


Alf Ross, Professor of Law at the University of 
Copenhagen, devotes most of the first half of the 
volume under review to the problems covered in 
such standard works on jurisprudence as those by 
Paton and by Dias and Hughes. In the second 
half, moving into areas generally more familiar 
to political theorists, he wrestles with the notion 
of Natural Law, the idea of justice, Utilitarianism, 
and with the problem of a science of politics and, 
especially, of legislation. Throughout, Ross re- 
veals himself as a faithful student of Hägerström 
and of Kelsen, although in certain respecte he is 
critical of the latter. 

The ideas about the nature and definition of law 
set forth in this book are in agreement with those 
developed at greater length in the author’s earlier 
work, Towards a Realistic Jurisprudence (19486). 
“A system of norms is ‘valid,’” he holds, ‘4f it is 
able to serve as a scheme of interpretation for a 
corresponding set of social actions in such a way 
that it becomes possible for ua to comprehend 
this set of actions as a coherent whole of meaning 
and motivation, and within certain limits to pre- 
dict them.” (Page 34.) Right and might are not 
opposites, for all power must have “an ideological 
authoritative basis”? (page 57) and rules of right 
must be backed up by some force to gain accept~ 
ance as valid law. “Fear and respect, the two mo- 
tive components which are characteristic of the 
experience of the law, are reciprocally related to 
each other.” (Page 56.) 

In adhering to what he calls an “analytical- 
descriptive” theory of law, the author contributes 
to the discussion of such topics as “the sources of 
law,” judicial interpretation, and the concept of 
rights. Hohfeld’s system of legal terminology is 
modified, improved , and explained in terms of its 
legal functions. The ambiguous term “right’’ is 
omitted entirely from this basic system, which is 
composed of eight “modalities,” all of which can 
by reduced to terms of “duty.” 

The second half of the volume, dealing with 
justice and the possibility of a science of ‘legal 
politics,” is, in the reviewer’s opinion, less satis- 
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factory. The attack on all natural law theory as 
based on magic, religion, and metaphysics rather 
than science contains little that is new or particu- 
larly profound. Justice is seen as having two 
aspects, or as making two claims. One has to do 
with regularity; it is purely formal, demanding 
that the rules of the particular system in question 
be observed, This important aspect is dismissed 
rather lightly—too lightly——as being already im- 
plied by the concept of law itself. The other aspect 
of justice is purportedly contentual; but this con- 
tentual or material aspect of justice, we are told, 
is in reality empty, meaningless. Justice tells the 
judge how to apply the rules (with regularity, 
that is) but it provides no guide for the legislator, 
and therefore not for the judge either in so far 
as he legislates. To invoke justice in any sense 
beyond the claim for regularity ‘‘is the same thing 
as banging on the table. ...It is impossible to 
have a rational discussion with a man who mobil- 
izes ‘justice,’ because he says nothing that can be 
argued for or against. ” (Page 274.) 

Surely Ross here confuses a lack of content 
with a lack of precision. Examination of ordinary 
discourse can easily be made to reveal that the 
word “‘justice”’ is used to convey material mean- 
ing. Indeed Ross himself seems inadvertently to 
say a6 much at one point. Examining the idea of 
justice as a demand for equality, he says ‘it ought 
to be obvious...that such an absolute uni- 
formity cannot be what is generally meant by 
justice.” (Page 269.) He goes on to say that ‘it 
cannot be regarded as unjust, but must, on the 
contrary, be one of the demands of justice that a 
distinction be made in such a way that advantages 
and burdens, rights and duties are distributed 
with due consideration of conditioning circum- 
stances.” (Jbsd.) This statement appears to go a 
long way toward substantiating the position Ross 
is attacking! The notion that terms are meaning- 
less if their meaning cannot be rendered precise 
has passed from favor among philosophers. It 
would be a pity if at this late date it gained cur- 
rency among students of political theory and 
jurisprudence. Things that cannot be measured 
can frequently be ranked. Moreover, although 
large areas of justice are vague, others appear to 
be quite clear. 

Attention should be drawn to the author's 
treatment of the proper role of the legal conscious- 
ness (‘‘a disinterested attitude of approval or dis- 
approval toward a social norm’”’—page 369) in any 
law-creating activity. First, Ross declares, it 
should never be taken as a measure of the “right- 
ness” of a rule of law. That is to say a judge’s 
sense of right (or ‘“‘gut-reaction’’) as to what con- 
stitutes “cruel and unusual punishment’ should 
not influence his decision. So much for Learned 
Hand and Edmond Cahn! The legal conscious- 
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ness of the ruling circles, Roas continues, may be 
accepted as prima facte indication of social needs, 
but that which prevails among the population is 
to be taken into account only as it bears on feasi- 
bility. So much for Mr. Justice Frankfurter! In 
other words, even if there is an ascertainable popu- 
lar sense of right as to what “fairness” entails, it 
should play no part in the interpretation of “due 
process of law,” except as it relates to the feasi- 
bility of a certain statute or judicial decision. Yet 
at the same time Ross maintains that ‘funda- 
mental legal institutions do not seem to permit 
of rational ergument” (page 375) and the policy- 
maker must adjust the law to ideological condi- 
tions, “witt the legal consciousness as the lode- 
star’ (page 377). Surely, further clarification as 
to how these positions are to be harmonized is 
called for, 

Professor Ross’ point of view, as applied both 
to jurisprudence and “legal politics,” provides 
much stimulating material for discussion and 
argument,—J. Roianp PENNOCK, Swarthmore 
College. 


Political Freedom. By ALEXANDER MHIKLAJOHN,. 
Foreword by Malcolm Sharp. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xxv, 1686. 
$3.50.) 


This remarkable publicist for constitutional 
freedoms has reached an age when most others 
have retired to the sidelines. But with all of the 
old enthusiasm for his favorite theme, defense of 
intellectual freedom, Professor Meiklejohn under- 
takes to present his ripest thought on the principle 
to which he remains passionately devoted. 

Political Freedom brings together the author’s 
earlier Walgreen lectures qn the First Amend- 
ment (published in 1948 as Free Speech and Its 
Relation to Self-Government) and more recent 
papers that extend its thesis to specific Congres- 
sional activities. 

Professor Meiklejohn’s reflections on constitu- 
tional intent still revolve around the political and 
legal principle that individual freedoms are 
powers inherent in the public office of citizenship. 
Public interests of national self-preservation are 
best to be secured by granting fully tho private 
interests protected by the First Amendment. 
Suspicion that the people may be led astray by 
alien and even subversive opinions is not sufficient 
ground for “intolerable” suppression of the free 
interchange of ideas. 

Asa teacher Professor Meiklejohn’s first enemy 
is “enslavement of the mind.” Any interference 
with public enlightenment is ‘false in theory” be- 
cause destructive of self-government. 

Political Freedom is a fervent apology. Ita con- 
victions are set forth clearly. But it is not apt to 
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convince one who suspects that there are further 
issues beyond individual rights. The author ad- 
mits that since the “paradox of freedom” forces 
men ‘to win one value by sacrificing another,” 
“mistakes” must be expected. One only wonders 
who is making the greater mistake: Professor 
Meiklejohn and others who share Justice Holmes’ 
preoccupation with legal issues or those who look 
for higher political truths. 

But the issue of freedom and authority is as old 
as Socrates, and, adds the author, ‘‘No argument 
about principles is, I suppose, ever finished.” Per- 
haps as long as intellectual freedom allows the 


endless reconsideration of “the American experi- 


ment” to result in books like Political Freedom 
that experiment has not failed—Joun A. Gus- 
GUEN, University of Notre Dame. 


Facets of the Renaissance. Eprrmp py Wiurram H, 
WERKMEISTER. (Los Angeles: The University 
of Southern California. 1969. Pp. viii, 112. 
$3.95.) 


Few learned essays have the polish and vitality 
of these five ‘‘Arensberg Lectures on the Renais- 
sance” delivered in 1956 at the University of 
Southern California, The authors—four historians 
and a historian of philosophy—have created an 
admirable introduction to political and philo- 
sophical thought in the sixteenth century. W. K. 
Ferguson surveys past ways of thinking about the 
“Renaissance” and argues explicitly for viewing 
it as a general period from 1300 to 1600 in Euro- 
pean history. Garrett Mattingly discusses the 
origins of modern attitudes towards the state. He 
believes that the word ‘‘state,”’ which originally 
meant “statua,” got its modern sense from ques- 
tions like Come mantenere lo stato? meaning ‘How 
to continue in control of the government?” He 
regards Machiavelli as a turning-point not be- 
cause he neglected ethical principles but because 
he had a new norm: “He looked to the state for 
salvation.”” But E. H. Harbison, who compares 
the realism of The Prince with the idealism of 
More’s Utopia, accuses Machiavelli of missing 
“the third dimension of power, the moral dimen- 
sion.” Harbison attributes the differences be- 
tween The Prince and Utopia largely to contrast- 
ing conditions in Italy and England. M. P. Gil- 
more traces the growing opposition between the 
humanist desire to view the past in true historical 
perspective and efforts like Machiavelli’s to base 
systems of political science or of law upon his- 
torical study. P. O. Kristeller clearly outlines the 
leading ideas associated with Florentine Platon- 
ism. These essays are written in language intelligi- 
ble to the layman, and they are valuable both for 
information and for penetrating insights — 
Dayton Parus, Vanderbilt University. 
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Principles of Public Debt: A Defense and Restate- 
ment. By Jamas M. Bucuanan. (Homewood, 
Dl.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1958. Pp. x, 223.) 


Professor Buchanan, a University of Virginia 
economist, asks whether the “vulgar” view of the 
average citizen or politician about the publie debt 
may be valid, and the concept held by most econo- 
mists since the 1930’s may be erroneous, 

Buchanan spells out the three basic proposi- 
tions of “the new orthodoxy of the public debt”; 
(1) public debt financing does not shift the real 
burden to future generations; (2) the analogy be- 
tween private debt and public debt is fallacious; 
(3) external debt is fundamentally different from 
internal debt. Buchanan examines each of these 
concepts, finds them fallacious, and attempts to 
prove that each is true in reverse. He traces the 

historical development of public debt theory, 
showing that the new orthodoxy was popular 
with Ricardo and others more than a century ago 
but was later discarded. 

This book is stimulating, controversial, and im- 
portant. Buchanan’s presentation is valuable in 
forcing a re-examination of current theory and 
policy. If Buchanan is correct, textbooks and 
governmental decisions would be changed sig- 
nificantly. 

This reviewer believes that Buchanan empha- 
sizes the financial burden of the public debt. His 
emphasis shifts the focus from the more important 
problem of the real burden in terms of resource 
use and thus fails to disprove the newly orthodox 
theory of public debt.—Writiam F. HBLLMUTE, 
Oberlin College. 


The Freudian Ethic. By Ricsard LaPrmmrs. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1959. Pp. x, 
299. $5.00.) 


In The Freudian Ethic, part of a projected at- 
tempt to formulate a general theory of social 
change, sociclogist Richard LaPiere emphasizes 
not Freudianism per se but rather its relationship 
to, and the implications of, recent social, cultural 
and political trends in the United States. His 
major concern is that the Protestant Ethic— 
which he considers principally responsible for 
Western progress, technological and otherwise, 
because it encouraged self-reliance and enterprise 
—is succumbing to the Freudian Ethic, a “doc- 
trine of despair” which regards man as inherently 
weak, incompetent and insecure. 

In the Freudian view, man’s instincts conflict 
with and are repressed by social conventions; 
society, therefore, should pamper the individual 
to prevent hirn from becoming frustrated if not 
mentally aberrant. The correlation between the 
emergent Freudian Ethic and the contemporary 
American “liberality toward self-indulgence and 
irresponsibility” (p. viii) is evidenced by the 
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spread of progressive education, parental per- 
missiveness, and so on. Such developments, claims 
LaPiere, are evolving people who are the anti- 
thesis of the rugged individualists produced under 
the influence of the Protestant Ethic, a stern but 
in the long run beneficent taskmaster. 

Politically, this ‘subversion of American char- 
acter’ has resulted in the rise of “‘maternalistic 
government,” which endeavors to maximize ge- 
curity for everyone without asking anything in 
return (such as obedience), whereas ideally gov- 
ernment action should reflect “the will of ... our 
legislators or political administrators’ (p. 248). 
Harking back nostalgically to the Golden Age of 
the Protestant Ethic, LaPiere maintains that this 
ideal actually prevailed during much of the nine- 
teenth century, when “our governments tended 
to... operate in considerable measure upon 
principle’ (p. 250). Apparently American poli- 
ticians, like Mannheim’s socially unattached in- 
telligentsia, not only ought to but can function— 
indeed, have functioned—independently of, and 
unhampered by, the dynamics of the political 
process. But this felicitous state of affairs has 
deteriorated into today’s “government of, by, and 
for... vested-interest groupes” (p. 251). 

The author’s antipathy to group activity does 
not, however, encompass Big Business, the re- 
pository and virtually the last stronghold of the 
capitalist heritage. Understandably, therefore, 
his prescription for our ailments is restricted to 
the hope that Americans somehow will manage 
to withstand creeping Freudianism and revive 
the Protestant Ethic, thus assuring the continued 
vitality of the calitalistic system (preferably op- 
erating under classical latesez faire conditions). 
This approach tends to obscure Professor La- 
Piere’s at times provocative diagnosis of current 
social trends in America—Marrin Mmapows, 
Universitiy of Maryland. 


Georg Simmel: 1868-1918. Epirep BY Kurt H. 
Wourr. (Columbus: The Ohio State University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 396. $7.50.) 


After keeping fairly steady company with re- 
search technology for much of the past two dec- 
ades, sociology has rediscovered the attractions 
(and necessity) of an old mistress—theory. There 
has been a rejuvenation of interest in the old 
masters, punctuated with collections of readings, 
symposia, commemorative journal issues, and new 
translations. 

The present volume is a case in point. It con- 
tains thirteen essays, seven translations, a pre- 
viously unpublished letter, an excellent bibliogra- 
phy and an unflattering portrait. Its aim is to give 
a picture of the depth and breadth of Simmel’s 
interests. In so doing, it has less value for social 
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scientists than philosophers. Wolff’s translation, 
The Soctology of Georg Simmel, remains a much 
better English source for those interested in 
Simmel’s social theory. 

The essays by Levine, Weingartner, Tenbruck, 
and Duncan, and Wollff’s translation of “The Prob- 
lem of Sociology,” together provide a good state- 
ment of Simmel’s central thesis that the concern 
of pure sociology is with the form rather than 
content of social relations. Also of interest to 
political scientists is E. V. Walter’s essay on the 
sociology of power. Here we see Simmel concerned 
with the inevitable conflict between the demands 
of individuality and the demands of collective 
existence. The forms of attempted resolution of 
this conflict are multi-fold. Presumably the task 
of political science is to analyze its content. 

There were sociologists of Simmel’s day (nota- 
bly Durkheim) along with many of the contem- 
porary brethren who take exception to Simmel’s 
divorcement of content from sociology, or by 
implication, the pre-emption of concern with 
form from other social sciences. It is interesting 
to note that the main thrust of Simmel’s concern 
with form, categorization of the forms of inter- 
action (social process analysis) appears to have 
wound up in a taxonomic blind alley. Yet, when 
Simmel dipped into content to ilustrate his 
formal propositions, he came up with many bril- 
liant insights. Theory in such divergent areas as 
group dynamics, social perception, and urban 
sociology have been enriched by them.—EvuGENE 
WHINSTRIN, Vanderlilt University. 


Great Political Thinkers. By WILLIAM EBEN- 
sTBIN. (New York: Rinehart, 1960. Pp. xiii, 
978. $8.50.) 


The third edition of this widely-used collection 
of prefaced readings features the addition of selec- 
tions from Luther and Calvin, plus revision of the 
bibliographical notes, 


The Polsttcal Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sarvodaya. By VisuwanaTH Prasap VARMA, 
(Agra, India: Lakshimi Narain Agarwal. 1959. 
Pp. ii, 308. Rs. 12.00.) 


This is an emotional polemic rather than a sys- 
tematic analysis of Gandhism and Sarvodaya. 


Indian Nationalist Movement and Thought. Br 
V. P. 8. RAGEUYVANBHI. (Agra, India: Lakshmi 
Narain Agarwal. 1959. Pp. 335. Rs. 10.00.) 


This historical survey of Indian nationalism 
may serve as an undergraduate textbook, though 
the treatment of non-Congress elements in Indian 
nationalism is inadequate. There are a few factual 
errors and numerous printing mistakes. 
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Abbagnano, N. sulla nozione di diritto. Revista 
di Ftlosofia. October, 1959. 

Africa, Thomas W. Stoics, Cynics, and the 
Spartan Revolution. International Review of Social 
History. 3/TV/1959. 

de Albornez, A. F. Carrillo. Roman Catholicism 
and Religious Liberty. The Keumenical Review. 
January, 1960. 

Assistenkollektiv des Instituts für Philosophie 
Jena. Philosophische Probleme des XII Parteit- 
ages der KPdSu. Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philo- 
sophie. 5/6/VII/1959. 

Bell, Daniel. The End of Ideology in the West. 
Columbia Universtiy Forum. Winter, 1960. 

Beyer, Wilhelm R. Gans Vorrede sur Hegel- 
schen Rechtsphilosophie. Archiv für Rechts- und 
Sostalphilosophie. XLV /2/1959. 

Boulding, Kenneth E. Philosophy, Behavioral 
Science, and the Nature of Man. World Politics. 
January, 1960. 

Brodbeck, M. La filosofs di John Dewey. Re- 
vista di Filosofia. October, 1959. 

Burns, J. H. “Wingerus”: A Forgotten Political 
Writer. Journal of the History of Ideas. January— 
March, 1960. 

Burton, William L. The Conservatism of Wil- 
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Cassinella, C. W. Totalitarianism, Ideology, 
and Propaganda. Journal of Politics. February, 
1960. 
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Cornett, Robert A. Another Look at The Or- 
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D’Entréves, A. Passerin. Gaetano Mosca e la 
libertà. I. Politico. December, 1959. 

Desroche, Henri. Messianismea et Utopies. 
Note sur les origines du Socialisme occidental. 
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ber, 1959. : 
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Politische Literatur. November, 1959. 

Feibleman, James K. The Social Adaptiveness 
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Fejto, Francois. Revisionism and the Problem 
of classes in the communist countries. The Review. 
January, 1960. 

Ferenczi, Victor. Sartre’s Existentialism and 
Marxism in France. The Review. October, 1959. 

Ferroll, Francisco Murillo. Unidad, teología y 
política. Revista de Estudios Politicos. March- 
April, 1959. 

Foley, Leo. Aristotle’s Realism. The New 
Scholasticism. January, 1960. 

Fox, Paul W. Louis XIV and the Theories of 
Absolutism and Divine Right. Canadian Journal 
of Economic and Polttical Science. February, 1960. 

Fasslein, Rudolf Werner. Die Stabilität des 
Regierungssystems der Geltung des Grundge- 
setzes. Zettschrift für Politik. 4/6/1959. 

Garrigues, Emilio. España vista por Maquia- 
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Estado. Revista de Estudios Politicos. March- 
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Gass, Oscar. Democracy and Revolution. Com- 
mentary. January, February, 1960. 

Glum, Friedrich, Staatsoberhaupt und Regie- 


rungschef. Zeitechrift fur Politik. 4/6/1959. 


Goetz, Helmut. Nationalsozialismus und Bol- 
schweismus. Schweitzer Monatshefie. December, 
1959. 

Harbold, William H. Democracy and the 
Service State. Hthics. January, 1960. 

Haym, R. From: Hegel and His Times. Leo- 
tures on the Origin and Development, Nature and 
Value of the Hegelian Philosophy. With an in- 
troduction by Julian Kraft. Ratio. August, 1959. 

Jaeger, Werner. Medizin ala Methodisches 
Vorbild in der Ethik des Aristoteles. Zetischrift 
fur Philosophische Forschung. October-December, 
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Kantorowicz, Ernest H. Secretos de Estado. 
Revista de Estudios Politicos. March-April, 1959. 

Kerimow, D. A. Die Wissenschaft der Alge- 
meinen Theorie des Staates und des Rechts in der 
UdSSR. Archiv für Rechts- und Soztalphilosophie. 
XLV /2/1959. 

Kessel, Wolfgang. Auctoritas und potestas als 
Ordnungsgrundiagen der Demokatrie. Archiv. 
fir Rechts- und Soztalphilosophie. XLV /2/1959. 

LaPalombara, Joseph. The Utility and Limi- 
tations of Interest Group Theory in Non-Ameri- 
can Field Situations. Journal of Politics. Febru- 
ary, 1960. 

Lapargneur, Hubert. Les Deux Approches de la 
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dans la politique sociale de Bismarck. Revue de 
L’ Institut de Sociologie. 1959/4. 
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Macfie, A. L. Adam Smith’s Moral Sentiments 
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Economic Papers. October, 1959. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Conservatives in Power: A Study in Frustration. 
By Epvwin L, Dam, Je. (New York: Double- 
and Company. 1960. Pp. 214. $3.95.) 


Nothing is more certain than debt and taxes. 
This definite accompaniment of modern govern- 
ment and society is made clear to the reader and 
to the Hisenhower administration by Mr. Dale, 
who writes with the understanding of an econom- 
ies specialist for the Washington Bureau of the 
New York Times. With analytical clarity and 
moderation he supports the observation that more 
or better homework by the conservative Repub- 
licans before their taking power in 1953 would 
have given them a more realistic perspective and a 
less extravagant expectation concerning the in- 
evitable and unpredictable economic weather, 
which favors no group or government,whether 
liberal or conservative. Our government at Wash- 
ington has to function in the context of an ex- 
ploding population, a mixed economy of fluctuat- 
ing growth and variety, and an international 
process with no roadside seat available for an iso- 
lationist to see the rest of the world go by. Hence, 
the “outs” by becoming the ‘‘ins” take on a meas- 
ure of guilt by assimilation, since a condition, not 
their own theory, confronts them. They can not 
abolish the welfare state in our federal system; 
they can not keep farm problems and farm spokes- 
men out of Washington; they can not dismiss the 
Russian challenge and its significance for the un- 
committed peoples. 

The author looks briefly and sharply at the 
questions of bounding budgets, debt manage- 
ment, and the ramifying impacts of a stubborn 
inflation on public and private finance. He marks 
up a credit for the conservatives, who did forth- 
rightly “try, try again.” But he matches this 
credit with the verdict that they faced an “‘econ- 
omy after six years nearly as unsound, in their 
terms, as they found it, and had a couple of 
slumps and an intervening inflation to boot.” 
By implication he leaves an opening for the con- 
servatives to console themselves with a feeling 
that, but for their noble efforts, the growing mag- 
nitude of inflation and concomitant problems 


would have become greater. He praises them for 
their worthy objectives, which “probably were 
achieved in part’ and which, “with a better 
knowledge of the realities ... may be even more 
closely approached in the future.” Obstacles ag 
well as objectives must be comprehended if public 
finance, the Federal Reserve System, monetary 
policy, and the far-flung private economy of 
America are to be coordinated for the maximum 
good. 

Meticulous experts can find gaps or faults in 
this small book on a large subject. It is not written 
for that clan; it clarifies the complex for the 
general serious reader who ia interested in the 
workings of our political economy, with attention 
to the interlinkage of politics and economics,— 
H. C. Nrxon, Vanderbilt University Emeritus. 


Decisions for a Better America, BY TuE REPUBLI- 
CAN COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM AND PROGRESS. 
(Garden City: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1960. 
Pp. 190. $.95.) 


The report of the Percy Committee appointed 
last year by then Chairman Meade Alcorn is here 
made handily available in paperback for inter- 
ested citizens, campaign workers, speakers, re- 
searchers and the gentlemen of the mass media. 
Following the official exchange of letters between 
Party Chairman Thruston Morton and Mr. 
Percy is a summary preface purporting to state 
the Republican Party’s conception of the world 
in which it seeks the responsibility for another 
four years’ conduct of the national administra- 
tion, and sets forth its program in response to this 
challenge. Four “task forces” on (D Human 
Rights and Needs, (II) The Impact of Science and 
Technology, (III) Economic Opportunity and 
Progress, (IV) National Security and Peace,pro- 
vide the verbal ammunition. It is interesting to 
speculate as to whether this experiment in long- 
range publicity more than nine months before the 
convention will differ significantly from the of- 
ficial platform and the campaign speeches of the 
nominee. 


With respect to content, the Report is far more 
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a pragmatic platform of policy positions and rec- 
ommendations than a consistent, unified body of 
beliefs constituting a political doctrine or creed. 
The preface asserts that the Republican program 
rests upon ‘‘the great human principle: ‘faith in 
the individual,’ ” which underlies the party’s de- 
termination to guard against “the heedless 
growth of the central government in Washington 
... to keep the basic control of government in the 
hands of the people... to exercise due care in 
public spending to avoid eating away the right of 
the people to save or invest in their own way... 
to resist government’s intrusion into the affairs of 
men in every walk of life.” At the same time, ‘‘Re- 
publicans believe in a central government vig- 
ilantly alert to the needs of the people, strong 
enough to defend the people, to help keep the 
economy in balance, and to make certain that a 
life of dignity ia within the reach of every Ameri- 
can” (p. 19). Noticeably absent is any reference to 
States’ Rights. 

Two political scientists, Cornelius Cotter of 
Stanford and Malcolm Moos of Johns Hopkins, 
were associated with the project, the former as 
Executive Director, the latter as member of Task 
Force IV on National Security and Peace. 


The Question of National Defense. BY OSKAR 
MoRGENSTHEN. (New York: Random House. 
1959. Pp. xii, 308. $8.95.) 


The formidable contemporary literature on 
American military policy is remarkably uniform 
in at least one respect: it is almost wholly lacking 
in a moral-political perspective concerning the use 
of force. Whether a current study is produced by 
a research center, a committee, or a single author 
it inevitably succumbs to the techno-science of 
our time. To borrow from Leo Strauss there is 
much retail sanity in this literature (in this respect 
the present work is one of the best), but it rests 
by and large on a foundation of wholesale mad- 
ness (there is evidence of this in the present work 
as well). 

' The author is a well known economist and 
mathematician who has held positions that have 
enabled him, at least in some degree, to shape 
American military thought and policy. That his 
influence has not been as great as he should have 
liked will be manifest to the reader. Taking them 
one by one this reviewer finds it difficult to quarrel 
with the great majority of Professor Morgen- 
stern’s theses. Thus removing much of the stra- 
tegic striking power of the United States from the 
“Zone of the Interior’ to the ocean wastes, 
initiating a major fallout shelter program, putting 
a miniature replica of the economy underground, 
curbing the giveaway of information to the enemy 
—all of these, in themselves, are excellent propos- 
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als. However, it is the author’s basic image of war 
circumscribing these suggestions that arrests at- 
tention. The image is one dominated by a stra- 
tegic thermonuclear exchange of short duration 
on the part of two “players.” Almost all of the 
problems of war are but ramifications of an all-out 
exchange. War is a “game” controlled by an 
“optimal strategy” which, presumably, is little 
short of self-evident; likewise, particular combat 
situations have their most obvious strategy. War 
reduces itself to a manageable enterprise to the 
extent that information (preferably complete) 
can be quantified through the more or less 
sophisticated procedures of game theory and 
linear programming. Again, this reviewer is per- 
suaded (largely by persons more knowledgeable) 
that these mathematical tools are invaluable in 
the realm of logistics and for certain tactical prob- 
lems. The enthusiasm of the author for the Office 
of Naval Research—the Naval Research Logistics 
Quarterly, edited by Morgenstern, is one aspect of 
its work—is widely shared. On the other hand, to 
permit mashematicians to reconstruct “war” as 
an abstract reality is to indulge a fundamental in- 
tellectual ezror. The point can not be argued here 
other than to point up one barbarous effect of the 
error. Professor Morgenstern argues (59-60) that 
it is conceivable, if not probable, that the Ameri- 
can “retaliatory” force—he distinguishes between 
“retaliation” and “counterattack” in such a way 
as to make the former a measure of insanity— 
must obliterate population centers rather than 
bases. He confesses that under the circumstances 
he poses such attacks would not have military 
significance, they would only have moral and 
political significance! Frankly, this writer labors 
under the impression that the American public 
will tolerate no such “optimal strategy,” but con- 
cedes that the people are hardly aware of the 
thinking that goes on within the military 
establishment. 

Morgenstern is less than enthusiastic about 
‘limited wer’ and, consequently, does not explore 
the possibilities this concept offers for American 
military planning and technology. For example, 
he stresses the impact of nuclear propulsion sys- 
tems on su2marine warfare (3.¢., with respect to 
the ‘‘Polaris” as a general war, strategic weapon 
system), but fails to point out that nuclear reac- 
tors are apt to revolutionize naval surface warfare 
to an equal extent. His epitaph for the attack 
carrier is premature. It is coupled with a brief for 
the nuclear powered seaplane as a strategic 
weapon system. The latter, essentially a British 
idea, loses much of its foree—as do most British 
ideas—when removed from its native habitat. 
There are some parthian shots for political scien- 
tists that reveal much about the author. This is 
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8 work that needs to be read as we enter the new 
decade.—Jamms M. Rouerry, Mount Mary 
College. 


Pension Funds and Economic Power. By Pav P. 
Harprescat, 8. J. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1959. Pp. 328. $5.00.) 


The subject of this study is “the effect of 
pension trusts upon the ownership and control of 
productive property in the United States.” The 
author pursues the subject by combining fact and 
speculation. 

If the assortment of facts is offered in away 
that sometimes makes it difficult to tell whether 
they are designed to support a next step in the 
analysia or simply to remake a former point with 
different data, the book nevertheless is a com- 
pendium of useful information bearing on such 
matters as the size and composition of pension 
fund investments; number of employees covered, 
by size of employee group; administration of 
funds; terms and provisions of pension plans, laws 
relating to them, and so on. 

The author’s principal argument is that pension 
funds, slong with insurance companies and invest- 
ment funds, have been coagulating dispersed cor- 
porate ownership into new centers of power. The 
nature of that power is not yet clearly understood, 
is inadequately regulated, and is not appropri- 
ately rooted in responsibility. But one thing clear, 
according to the author, is that the result has been 
to change (or help change) the nature of our eco- 
nomic society into something which is analogous 
to medieval society, with the great corporations 
taking the place of the great domains. He names 
this the ‘“‘paraproprietal society’’——beyond prop- 
erty, since property concepts relate less to things 
themselves than to devices for transferring control. 

Perhaps the author’s most interesting point is 
that the pension funds are a locus of anomalies. 
They are set up in the interest of employees, in 
one view constituting deferred wages, but except 
for ultimate receipt of benefits (and not always 
then) the employees have no control over them; 
although for tax purposes irrevocably separated 
from the employer, they remain under his control. 
Many employers have preferred to cede actual 
control of the accumulating funds to bank trus- 
tees, but bank trustees, in a circumspect effort to 
avoid any measure of control over the companies 
whose securities they have purchased with pen- 
sion funds, refrain from exercising any voting 
rights inbering in them, thereby short-circuiting 
the stockholder responsibilities of the corporate 
system. 

But it is this very reluctance of the fund 
managers to exercise the economic power which 
fund investments might bring them which makes 
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the author's argument speculative. He writes as 
though potential control had been made actual. 
Yet the attempt to exercise more actively what- 
ever economic power the fund accumulations 
carry with them could just as well elicit legislative 
regulation or restriction, nullifying or modifying 
the power potential. 

A good example of the author’s alarmist reason- 
ing occurs on pp. 197~199, where he finds that the 
total pension fund holdings of all New York banks 
give them a 2 per cent interest in the common 
stocks of 50 of the largest corporations. He then 
concludes: ‘These are combined holdings of all 
the banks, so we do not know what concentration 
might have existed in individual banks. However, 
given the rapid rate of increase of pension fund 
stockholdings and the fact that fewer than 
thirteen large banks hold nearly all of these assets, 
we must conclude that corporate control is one 
possible result of the increase in pension trust 
capital.” 

Again, on p. 226, he writes, “The practice of 
turning investment authority over to corporate 
trustees has brought about a situation in which a 
Single trustee—usually a large bank—may have 
financial control over many pension funds.” This 
sounds sinister, until one realizes that in this con- 
text “control” can mean only “discretion to invest 
funds,” which can be revoked at any time by the 
several employers from whom the funds derive. 
And that, moreover, there are a variety of institu- 
tional limitations on how such discretion oan be 
exercised. Certainly there is little scholarly 
ground for concluding (p. 249) that “with their 
large equity holdings the bankers could make a 
plaything of stock prices.” 

There is much in the pension picture which does 
indeed invite sober analysis, and Father Har- 
brecht has performed a useful service in compiling 
the record. But I found myself repelled by what 
appeared to be an intent to “make a case” that 
the funds had profoundly altered property con- 
cepts, even to the extent of suggesting the ap- 
proach of a neomedievalist socio-economic sys- 
tem.— Nari CHAMBHRLAIN, Yale University. 


The Price Discrimination Law: A Review of Ezr- 
perience. By Corwin D. Epwarps. (Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution. 1959. Pp. xxii, 
698. $10.00.) 


In no area of business-government interaction 
are the subtle complexities of goals and means, 
theory and practice, thrown into sharper focus 
than in the field of price regulation. During the 
past twenty years, the principal instrument 
through which this activity has been projected 
has been the Robinson-Patman Act. As the record 
of administrative and judicial functioning has ac- 
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cumulated, and as business has adapted to the 
new pricing environment, the need has grown for 
& comprehensive assessment that would objec- 
tively interpret the past and prepare recom- 
mendations for the future. This need has now 
been well supplied, by a uniquely qualified author, 
in Professor Edwards’ study, undertaken with the 
financial support of the Ford Foundation and the 
organizational backing of The Brookings In- 
stitution. 

The book studies the record of experience under 
the Act with emphasis on the litigation of eco- 
nomic issues and the consequent modifications in 
business practices. Beginning with legal concepts 
and the general administrative framework, it 
comes to grips in its central portion with the 
operational meaning acquired by legal concepts 
in cases decided by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The analysis is specific and detailed. It leads 
to a sequence of chapters that summarize the 
developing significance of the statute’s three main 
concepts: the nature of injury to competition, 
meeting competition as a defense to price dis- 
crimination charges, and the cost justification for 
discriminatory practices. The book concludes 
with an appraisal of the legislation as an expres- 
sion of price discrimination policy and tentative 
suggestions for modification of the statute and its 
underlying policy. 

This is a landmark study: comprehensive, 
scholarly, and notably sophisticated in its treat- 
ment of the contrasting and interwoven political, 
economic, and managerial issues. It denies the 
parochial specialist the easy and unrealistic asg- 
sumptions that permit him to glide past the hard 
problems of ends and means in a dynamic enter- 
prise society. It lays bare, for the selected arena 
of conflict, the conceptual and verbal differences 
that separate legal and economic thinking. It 
documents the tough facts of administrative po- 


tential and frustration that accompany the imple- - 


mentation of broadly-defined legislation in a 
complex economy. In the years shead, it will be 
impossible to study price competition within 
legal, economic, and administrative contexts 
without heavy reliance on Edwards’ notably fine 
work.—Mau.vin ANsHEN, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


To Try Men's Souls. By Haroro M. HYMAN. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1959. Pp. 406. $6.00.) 


The history of loyalty tests in the United 
States constitutes the subject of this well-named 
work, 

Hyman begins with the seventeenth century 
background in British politics and law and exam- 
ines the problem within a very broad historical 
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context down to the present day. He points out 
the role which test oaths played in American 
colonial experience, giving a particularly vivid 
account of the Bacon Rebellion in Virginia. 
During the Revolutionary War, too, as he demon- 
strates, there was on both sides an extraordinarily 
naive confidence in loyalty affirmations. Washing- 
ton, for example, sang their praises: “From the 
first institution of civil government, it has been 
the national policy of every precedent State to 
... engage ita members to the discharge of their 
duty by the obligation of some oath. Its force and 
happy influance have been felt in too many in- 
stances to need any argumenty to support the 
policy or prove ita utility. ... 

With such support from heroi it is surprising 
that there was any opposition. Yet there were 
some during the Revolution who disagreed with 
Washington. Peter van Schaack, for example, 
argued that men who swore easily were the ones 
to be distrusted and not those who weighed care- 
fully all the moral and juridical implications of 
the oath. ‘“E-ave you never been deceived by per- 
sons who have taken the oath of allegiance?” he 
asked. “Why then do you impose it?” 

There is a good account of loyalty tests in the 
Civil War, and, incidentally, of the low regard in 
which fundamental civil liberties as a whole were 
held by the government. Government agents de- 
fined “disloyalty”? in ways which remind one of 
the late Senator McCarthy. Oaths, as is well 
known, played a significant role in Lincoln’s 
scheme of reccnstruction; and the Civil War 
President, like Washington, had a curious con- 
fidence in formal testa of allegiance, making a 
willingness to subscribe to them the criterion of 
whether political prisoners should be released. 

Two chaptera—‘Amateur Spycatchers of 
World War I” and “Timber and Treason’ —exam- 
ine the issue as it developed during War World I, 
when government-encouraged unofficial spies be- 
lied Wilson’s professions of liberality. In the final 
chapter, which eketches the history of oaths from 
1918 to the present day Hyman provides an anal- 
ysis of the contemporary American loyalty- 
security program and a criticism of Eisenhower's 
reorganization. 

Throughout the work, we are never left in 
doubt as to Hyman’s own position on loyalty tests; 
and he frequently offers acrid comments on the 
uselessness of oaths in attaining their ostensible 
objectives. Thus he observes that “‘with almost 
all English calonials swearing royal loyalty oaths, 
the Empire should have been secure, and the 
problems concerning loyalty testa which had so 
long bedeviled imperial administration should 
have ended. The problems did not end. Men... 
continued to twist worda of loyalty to their own 
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uses” (p. 57). And referring to the use of oaths 
during the Revolution, he rightly maintains: 
“Records fail to tell... that the security of New 
York or the cause of American independence were 
rendered ‘a whit stronger by all the oaths taken 
or refused” (p. 94). 

Commenting on the recent loyalty testing 
schemes of the national government, he correctly 
points out that “At no time have any of the 
federal agencies supplied the primary need of a 
valid loyalty program-~a definition, a standard, 
a viable agreement on what loyalty is” (p. 343). 
The critical reader will wonder, of course, whether 
‘loyalty’ can ever be adequately defined for pur- 
poses of law and administration. Are we not pur- 
suing a will-o-the-wisp in seeking to do so? 

In a day when legislatures and political leaders 
continue to be enamored of oaths, this well- 
organized and well-documented book serves to 
remind us forcefully that loyalty tests have al- 
ways been stupid and ineffective. While patriotism 
may be the last refuge of the scoundrel, loyalty 
oaths are the first refuge of the thoughtless and 
the magic-ridden. That so many Americans should 
still accept them is a sad commentary on the 
state of our culture. —Muurorp Q. SIBLEY, 
University of Minnesota. 


Caucasians Only: The Supreme Court, tha NAACP 
and the Restrictive Covenant Cases. By CLEMENT 
E. Vose. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1959. Pp. x, 296. 
$6.00.) 


This book does an excellent job of demon- 
strating the importance of socio-psyshological, 
economic, and political contextual factors to an 
adequate comprehension of both the substance of 
Supreme Court policy decisions and the processes 
by which they are determined. Professor Vose has 
taken a single issue of constitutional policy, one 
which has involved primarily and directly the 
processes of judicial legislation, and traced the 
manifold ramifications of policy-making through 
four decades of political activity. Although he 
has in no way neglected to consider the formally 
critical role of decision-making by the United 
States Supreme Court in the shaping and re- 
shaping of one important facet—the legal aspect 
—of the public policy issue which he chose to 
study, his work haa the great merit of focussing 
primarily upon political behaviors off the Court 
both antecedent and consequent to the decisions 
by the Justices in the Restrictive Covenant Cases. 

The legal problem was whether it was desirable 
for courts to function as enforcement agencies to 
support a widespread system of private soning 
whereby access to residential housing was denied 
to the non-Caucasian members of racial minority 
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groups. In more technical terms, did state court 
enforcement, either in law or in equity, of re- 
strictive racial covenants constitute a form of 
“atate action” prohibited by the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment? 

The author’s basic concern, however, is with the 
decision-making process within the minority 
groups whose conflicting interests were at stake. 
The Caucasians—the “neighborhood improve- 
ment associations’ and realtors’ organizations 
fought to hold the color line in residential housing 
against the encroachments and infiltration of 
Negroes, “‘orientals,”? and other “undesirables.” 
One important means of preserving white neigh- 
borhoods was to bring legal action in court against 
Negroes who purchased houses protected by 
covenants. The formal parties to such cases were 
individuals, and Vose deals with them as such; 
but he also demonstrates, with exhaustive docu- 
mentation, that ‘in the process of what appeared 
to be private litigation ...a great struggle be- 
tween two interest groups with contrary objec- 
tives was carried on” (p. 250). 

Both of the combatant constellations of groups 
behaved, though with varying skill and success, 
as political realists. Both conceived ‘“‘the law’ to 
be a political instrument; both did their best to 
control both the shaping and the application of 
the law by attempting to influence the decisions 
of various courts, municipal, state, and federal. 
Vose points out that at the end of World War II, 
segregationists had the law on their side, and had 
become accustomed to having it enforced in the 
local courta to support their interest. At that time, 
the counsel for the Caucasians were great advo- 
cates of stare decisis in particular, legalism gen- 
erally, and the democratic principle of law- 
making by legislatures (as distinguished from 
judicial legislation). Since the legal precedents 
were against them, the NAACP and cooperating 
counsel sought justification for their position in 
the other social sciences, and particularly in 
sociology and economics. Lacking a favorable 
climate of opinion in the reports of the courts, 
they created one in the law journals, which could 
then be cited in briefs. Counsel for the racial 
minority groups were better organized, better 
financed, engaged in much more careful planning 
(including the mock trial of the very cases pend- 
ing before the Court), and were successful in at- 
tracting the support of a much more diversified 
range of interests than became associated with 
the Caucasians. Indeed, one of the latter-day 
(and unresolved) problems for the NAACP counsel 
who were “in charge’ of the litigation was the 
coordination of amicus briefs filed by counsel 
for supporting groups—whose primary responsi- 
bility was to express the points of view of their 
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own organizations, rather than to maximise the 
contribution they might make to an NAACP vie- 
tory in the instant cases (pp. 166-167). The indi- 
vidual lawyers who signed the briefs presented to 
the Supreme Court were in no position to make 
sudden and sweeping changes in the policy content 
of such documents: the briefs of both the NAACP 
(for the parties) and of the organizations who 
volunteered to become “friends of the court” were 
also products of intricate processes of group de- 
cision-making, as Vose details. And in the short 
space of five years, as the litigation before the 
Supreme Court drew to a close, the segregation- 
ists were quite prepared to eschew their faith in 
stare decists, since “precedent now favored the 
Negro position while the Caucasians were making 
sociological arguments” (p. 246). 

The author’s principal objective in undertaking 
this research was not so much to study race rela- 
tions law as it was ‘‘to learn something of the role 
of interest groups in the judicial process,” a pur- 
pose for which these data seemed appropriate for 
analysis. Assuming that “the study of any num- 
ber of othar Supreme Court cases in diverse fields, 
and at diiferent times, would reveal similar pat- 
terns of organizational activity,” it is his ‘hope 
in studying other court cases to refine an approach 
to the problem and to develop generalisations on 
the theme” of group pressures on the Supreme 
Court (pp. ix-x). This case study constitutes a 
major stride in the projected direction. It should 
be of interest to all political scientists who are 
concerned with political behavior, and not only 
to those persons who specialize in the activities of 
the Supreme Court. The book pioneers in a field 
where there is a need for many more careful 
empirical investigations such as this, if the analy- 
sis of judicial decision-making is to come out of 
the law library and join up with the rest of politi- 
cal science. Gienvon ScuunErt, Michigan State 
University 


The People and the Court. By Casarsa L. BLACK, 
Jr. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1960. $6.00.) 


In this provocative work, Professor Black tries 
to reconcile judicial review with democratic gov- 
ernment and thereby both explain and justify 
the role of the Supreme Court. He adopts the 
traditional view: the Framers established a gov- 
ernment limited by law; the Constitution is law; 
therefore, since courts are the customary final 
interpreters of law, it must have been understood 
that the Supreme Court would interpret the Con- 
stitution. But Black adds that the concept of 
limited government inevitably engenders ques- 
tions about the legitimacy of many political ac- 
tions. Thezefore a legitimizing agency had to be 
established, and this role as legitimizer—since it 
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could not ba performed by any other body or 
group in our system—had to be played by the 
Court. This is the primary function of the Court 
vis-à-vis other branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But, if the Court is to bestow a meaningful 
halo of legitimacy, it must also have authority 
to declare some actions illegitimate. Thus judicial 
review is a necessary attribute of the Court, not a 
matter for apology. 

Black has many perceptive insights into the ju- 
dicial function. His emphasis on the Court’s 
legitimizing role is, on the whole, well placed. His 
discussion of judicial restraint is a needed sys- 
tematic development of the preferred position 
theory. Yet the book also haa several serious 
weaknesses. The argument is too legalistic in the 
narrowest sense of the term. The Constitution is 
law; but it is immeasurably more, The Court does 
exercise a legitimizing function; but it is not, as 
Black claims, the sole—or perhaps even the most 
important—egency which plays this part in 
American Government. To mention only the 
most obvious other means, we accept majority 
rule not simply because we must but also because 
we think we should. The Court itself has recog- 
nized the legitimizing function of the ballot box. 
Most fundamentally “legitimization” is a quasi- 
religious operation, one—like the Constitution 
itself—that cannot be understood merely in terms 
of law. Congrassmen, Black also asserts, cannot be 
as adept at constitutional interpretation as judges 
because they have not been selected for their 
legal expertise. This implies that legal craftsman- 
ship is equivalent to statesmanship. One might 
also ask how often expertise is the basis for judi- 
cial appointments. 

Perhaps the cause of the book’s shortcomings ia 
that Black has a double target: Learned Hand 
and those who query judicial review from the 
sophisticated perch of legal realism, and Jenner, 
Eastland, e al., whose anti-Court cant seldom 
rises above diatribe. The two foes have so little 
in common that an answer to Hand soars above 
Jenner, while a retort to Jenner falls short of an 
intellectual reply to Hand. To bridge this chasm 
Black is forced to spin a new mythology for the 
Court: Courte do make policy, but not very much 
policy, and this does not offend democratic theory 
because the people want it this way; besides, 
constitutional interpretation is really a job for 
trained lawyers rather than politicians.. W ALTER 
F. Munrpuy, Princeton University. 


Invasion of Privacy. By WILLIAM ZELERMYER. 
(Syracuse: Syracuse Univesity Press. 1959. Pp. 
vii, 161. $4.00.) 


This is the type of work that tends to give writ- 
ing on law a bad name. The book is not without a 
certain charm. The author has a nice eye for the 
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colorful detail that can usually be abstracted from 
the human drama that lies behind legal contro- 
versy; the semi-Victorian primness of expression 
throughout the book contributes a feeling almost 
of raciness, as the author moves deftly from one 
case to another. What is lacking, unfortunately, 
is not some small touch of grace, but the ‘‘essen- 
tial qualities.” 

The title promises a great deal more than is 
offered. Basically this is a monograph by a Pro- 
fessor of Business Law on the rights and liabilities 
of media when utilising an individual’s name or 
identity. As such it is a run-of-the-mill product. 
But in an effort to impute greater importance to it 
two rather disparate—perbaps even desperate— 
introductions are affixed to the work. One is a 
discussion of the famous Warren-Brandeis article 
on privacy. Though that article had rather 
broader social implications than suggested here, 
there is at least an effort made to utilize it as a 
framework for continuous discussion. The, first 
two chapters of the book, though—on the Wat- 
kins case and the legal process generally—have no 
organic relation to what follows, and the legal 
analysis is on the level of newspaper headlines. 
These false starts, as well as the lack of any at- 
tempt at conclusions, suggest that the author 
himself was aware of the pointlesaness of the 
core of the book. 

The work of political scientista in public law 
does not usually descend to this level. But a 
moribund approach in weak intellectual form can 
serve as a stark object lesson. Political scientists 
in the first half of this century, by creative revolt 
from established modes of analysis, seized the 
initiative of scholarship in public law, and in this 
area, made what was probably the most durable 
and intellectually sound contribution that our 
profession has so far achieved. In the last decade 
not only sociologists, but even the lawyers, have 
proven more responsive to new tools of 
analysis; timidity threatens to reduce us to the 
type of pedestrian case-hopping that characterizes 
this book —-Samuzy Knistov, Michigan State U. 


As Others Sea Us. Enyrtap spy Franz M. JOSEPE. 
(Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 
360. $6.00.) 


Twenty foreign writers with personal knowl- 
edge of America develop their “images” of this 
country in a volume dedicated to furthering world 
understanding. The editor’s belief that “each na- 
tion has its individual character” is not entirely 
substantiated in that “the” American character 
is never really found. Nevertheless, the work 
abounds in images that are both complimentary 
and critically perceptive. 

The most impressive essays are by Julian 
Marias (Spain), Pura Santillan Castrence (Philip-~ 
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pines), Peter von Zahn (Germany), and Daniel 
Cosio Villegas (Mexico). Marias points to the 
physical and sociological vastness and diversity 
of this nation as the source of its frequent pro- 
vincialism in world affairs, its tendency to con- 
fuse itself with the outside world. He views the 
U. 8. as “an immense ambit, a colossal interiority 
such as never existed before in history,” that 
“acts in the world from that interiority’’ (p. 48). 
Raymond Aron (France) voices the same criti- 
cism of American provincialism by pointing out 
the deep-seated American tendency to confuse 
technical with political thinking, to view inter- 
national problems as mere objects of technical ad- 
justment. All of the writers ride hard on racial 
discrimination, MoCarthyism, anti-intellectual- 
ism and cultural insensitivity. The antidote to 
these ills seemingly lies in the realm of “serenity,” 
or spiritual values. Great compliments are paid 
to American friendliness, technical and material 
achievements, and gradual improvement in world 
outlook and comprehension. 

There are several direct accusations in the book. 
One is. made by Amanda Labarca (Chile) who, 
after a most delightful and sympathetic interpre- 
tation, warns that “the reigning impression in 
enlightened Chilean circles is that two govern- 
ments coexist in the U. 8.: a visible one, whose 
seat is in Washington; and one that is invisible,” 
whose members “give orders to those operating in 
our lands south of the Rio Grande” (p. 322). She 
is pessimistic on policy questions that effect 
Latin America “because of the basic discrepancy 
between what Washington says and what Wall 
Street does” (p. 262). 

Virtually all the writers sum up by stating that 
the positive qualities of the U. 8. outweigh the 
negative. This does not detract, however, from 
their belief that ‘‘almost every phenomenon has a 
false bottom” (p. 99) and that trying to “‘fit 
America into any single category is like trying 
to pin a blanket on the sea” (p. 262). 

The reader of this volume will be impressed by 
what he has learned of other countries as he fol- 

-lows various reactions to his own nation,— 
GILBERT ABCARIAN, Humboldt State College. 


Massive Retaliation. By Pav. Peersrs. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. xii, 304. 
$5.00.) 


This study of the Dulles doctrine of massive 
retaliation and the “publio” reaction to it was 
undertaken, says the author, “only as a medium 
of [national] self-analysis.” In his painstaking 
analysis of the debate, mainly as it took place 
between Administration spokesmen and leading 
Democratic leaders, Mr. Peetera defends at every 
turn the Administration’s foreign policy, which he 
believes was eminently praiseworthy. In his in- 
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discriminate broadside against all dissent, he hits 
some soft spots in the critics’ arguments, but this 
seeme incidental to his main task of discrediting 
the views and motives of those who saw weak- 
nesses in the policy of massive retaliation. Since 
the author is concerned primarily with national 
self-analysis, this review confines itself to his 
views on this subject. 

Mr. Pseters concludes that America is in serious 
danger, primarily because “the liberal intelli- 
gentsia” has failed to comprehend the threat of 
Communist ideology (as opposed to Soviet im- 
perialism) and has failed to support the policies 
of the late Mr. Dulles, the epitome of which was 
his brilliant doctrine of massive retaliation. 
Among the prime targets of his barbed shafts are 
Adlai Stevenson; Senators Humphrey, Kennedy, 
Mansfield and Fulbright; Walter Lippmann; 
James Reston; Averell Harriman and the Demo- 
eratio Advisory Council. There are no true Repub- 
licans among his roster of “bad guys” and no 
Democrats among the ‘‘good guys.” 

In his tidy black-white world Mr. Peeters 
charges critics of massive retaliation with 
merely playing with words,” “intellectual bad 
faith,’ ‘‘turning realities upside down” and 
dangerous ‘‘partisanship,’”’ and accuses them of 
“scandalous” views and ‘‘a neurotic attitude of 
national self-incrimination.” The author indi- 
cates almost no acquaintance with the rapidly 
growing arsenal of scholarly literature on military 
strategy and foreign policy. He charges the one 
scholar Łe does mention, W. W. Kaufmann, with 
“corrosive intellectualism’”’ which “endangers the 
gecurisy of the United States” (p. 81). 

Let Mr. Peeters speak for himself: “In its 
passionate defense of its own emptiness [during 
the ‘McCarthy episode’], the American intelli- 
gentsia drove itself into utter ridicule, Afterhaving 
made itself the laughingstock of humanity, it 
accused the people of anti-intellectualism.... 
No intellectual worthy of his name could have 
departed from the anti-McCarthy line. There 
was, indeed pa pyromania, an anti-McCarthy fear 
on the campus, a fear of simple humor and com- 
mon sense... McCarthyism, Little Rock, the 
vagrant talk of Krishna Menon, massive retalia- 
tion, the Rosenberg affair, the brink of war—all 
were godsends to the liberal intelligentsia, which 
would have had little to talk about otherwise” 
(p. 247). 

The author distrusts public debate on public 
issues. The “follies of partisanship” are ‘‘the evil 
self of America’ and “partisanship is neither 
honest nor constructive.” He adds, ‘foreign 
policy naturally tends to disintegrate in demo- 
cratic countries.” The American public, he says, 
delights in anti-American criticism from abroad 
from whatever source. Further, our “partisan de- 
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bates” at home generate ‘fantastic exaggeration 
or sheer fantasy”, which are the sources of much 
anti-Americanism abroad. We must “break away 
from divisive partisanship while there is still 
time,” 

Political discussion and public policy in Amer- 
ica today would benefit by voices representing 
an intelligent and responsible conservatism. This 
book is not such a voice.—ERnzst W. LEFEVER, 
The American Universtiy. 


From Main Street to the Left Bank; Students and 
Scholars Abroad. By Joun A. GARRATY AND 
WALTER ApAMS. (Hast Lansing, Michigan: The 
Michigan State University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 
216. $4.00.) 


The authors’ purpose ‘was to discover what 
sort of activities the visiting Americans were en- 
gaged in and to evaluate, as accurately as possible, 
the effectiveness of these activities”. The book is 
based on observations during nine months in Eu- 
rope and on interviews with about 400 persons, 
American and European. It is styled for the grow- 
ing audience in the American university popula- 
tion, especially the American undergraduate and 
his sponsors, who want information about the 
pro’s and con’s of an academic year in Europe. 
Largely anecdatal in form, it inquires Why study 
abroad, compares American and European higher 
education, reviews the characteristics of organfed 
programs and appraises the impact of Europe on 
the student and American education on Europe. 
The experience of the American professor in Bu- 
pore is also examined. 

The authors conclude that such foreign study 
is generally “a good thing” both for the partioi- 
pants and for the university systems involved. 
However, the ‘average-to-good” undergraduate 
needs the guidance of a well-organised program. 
Graduate study abroad by the numerous Ful- 
brighters and others is less adequately treated. 

Yet to be answered definitively is the question 
of whether transposition of education programs 
abroad (to Europe) substantially helps or hinders 
in the formidable task of developing a less paro- 
chial liberal education for the American student.— 
ALBERT G. Sms, Instituie of International Educa- 
tion. 

Politics in Wisconsin. By Lemon D. Epstein. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1958. 
Pp. xiv, 218. $3.50.) 

New England State Politics. By Duannm Locxarp. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Presa. 
1959. Pp. xi, 347. $6.00.) 


These are two rather different books although 
both deal with state politics. Epstein tests a num- 
ber of hypotheses by reference to the Wisconsin 
experience and also provides a partial description 
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of the setting. Lockard describes the principal 
features of politics in each of the New England 
states and from his description draws some con- 
clusions concerning politics in New England. 

Epstein’s book is, as its nature would suggest, 
a series of studies. One deals with the develop- 
ment of the party system in Wisconsin since the 
turn of the century. The stated purpose of this 
discussion is to “illuminate some of the problems 
involved in the establishment of a full-blown 
two-party system in a state with a strong one- 
party background” (p. 35). In support of Key’s 
thesis, Epstein shows that the ascending Demo- 
eratic Party has done better in national elections 
than in state; and makes the further observation 
that the Wisconsin Democrats have done better 
in state contests than in local. Some of Epstein’s 
other observations concerning the development 
of the party system are interesting although they 
do not relate particularly to the problem he sets 
out to explore. For instance, he shows that the bi- 
factionalism in the Republican Party from 1900 
to 1934 was imperfectly developed despite the 
sustained conflict between the LaFollettes and 
their opponents. He argues that with the Pro- 
gressive Party in the field from 1934 to 1944 the 
atate never had an actual three-party system, and 
later in the book Epstein says that the collapse 
of the Progressive Party in Wisconsin was due to 
theimpact of national politics on the state politi- 
cal system. Verification of this hypothesis would 
be a nice problem. 

One of the most elaborate of the several studies 
in Epstein’s book is the study of “size of place 
and the two-party vote” (ch. 4). Returns from 
‘the four gubernatorial elections of 1948-1954 and 
the special senatorial election of 1957 were ex- 
amined. The labor involved waa obviously con- 
siderable. Epstein concludes that the Democrata 
do significantly better in cities over 50,000 popu- 
lation than in cities with 10 to 25,000 population 
and worst in urban places with less than 10,000 
population. Rural townships, which are most 
changeable in their voting, give a higher percent- 
age of their vote to the Democrats than any other 
place except cities over 50,000. Epstein offers 
some hypotheses to explain these relationships 
between size of place and voting preference. 
Several are tested by reference to the Wisconsin 
data. Others belong to other studies, and get no 
real test here. The rest of the book is devoted 
principally to three studies dealing with party 
organization, legislative membership, and legisla- 
tive elections. The hypotheses used are, with few 
exceptions, old familiar fellows. I would not lay 
this problem at Epstein’s door if it were not that 
his study suggests some which are possibly more 
interesting than the ones he considers. I hasten to 
pay that the approach taken by Epstein, the effort 
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made, and the results achieved make this a study 
which merits serious attention. 

Lockard in his study of New England considers 
the following points in regard to each of the six 
states in the region: development and level of 
state-wide party competition; the voting habits 
of important demographic groups; party organi- 
zation and factional patterns; the kind of leaders 
selected by the competing parties; party and in- 
terest group influences in the legislature. Reliance 
is placed on statistical analysis supplemented by 
interviews with over 1,000 politicans and political 
observers. Lockard’s own experience as a state 
senator in Connecticut undoubtedly assisted the 
project. _ 

Differences and similarities between the politics 
of the various New England states are intriguing. 
Lockard considers them in two concluding chap- 
ters, the first of which deals with ethnic elementa 
and the second with ‘‘policy-making and political 
parties.” In Lockard’s opinion ethnic groups, un- 
usually important in New England, have opened 
the way to irrational appeals to nationality 
groups which have served to “depress the issue 
content of politics’ (p. 311). They both help and 
hinder the Democrats. Ethnic groups provide the 
big battalions for the Democratic army, but their 
conflicts with each other sometimes have a 
devastating effect upon Democratic chances for 
victory. And in “both parties there is a tendency 
for the formal leadership to lose its control-over 
nominations to the leaders of the ethnic groupa” 
(p. 315). Lockard also notes that ethnic candi- 
dates rarely run ahead of their ticket or show a 
different pattern of support than do other candi- 
dates from the same party. In the concluding 
chapter on political parties one of the most inter- 
esting arguments is that the existence of two- 
party competition results in more progressive gov- 
ernment measured in terms of tax structure and 
level of welfare payments. New England practice 
supports the thesis although it can hardly be 
taken as proved. The crucial test for this study 
is whether or not the reader gets a clear view of 
the main features of politics in each of the New 
England states. The answer is an unqualified 
yes.-THomas A, FLINN, Oberlin College. 


Cumulative Voting. By Gmoran 8. Brarr. (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 
145.) 


For those of the fraternity who are interested in 
electoral forms (and who may be sated with the 
debate over proportional representation), Cumu- 
lative Voting will offer fresh excitement. In it the 
author examines the Illinois experience in electing 
the members of its lower legislative house by 
cumulative voting from 1872 to 1954. 

A word about cumulative voting in Ilinois 
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may, perhaps, be in order. The state is divided 
into 51 districts of approximately equal popula- 
_tion, each of which elect three representatives. 
Before the primary, a special party committee in 
each district decides whether the party will 
nominate one, two or three men at the primary. 
Then at the general election the voter may cast 
his three votes for one candidate, split them 
equally between two, give two votes to one candi- 
date and one to another, or cast single votes for 
three candidates. The purpose of the system is to 
encourage the election of a minority party candi- 
date through the accumulation of these multiple 
votes. 

The bulk of the book deals with an evaluation 
of the electoral consequences of this plan. Sup- 
ported by a vast array of tables and charts, the 
author finds that it has produced minority rep- 
resentation in almost all districts and that it has 
apparently encouraged a longer tenure in office 
than legislators of the nearby states enjoy. It has, 
however, resulted in a sharp increase in uncon- 
tested elections, although the number of primary 
candidavies and contests has risen. In all. of this 
analysis—to which these few words scarcely do 
justice—the author is thorough in his research 
and careful in his conclusions. His findings are set 
down in the sober, unadorned prose of the 
scholarly monograph. 

A lesser but considerable part of the study is 
devoted to a rather academic legal history of 
cumulative voting and the attempts to abolish it. 
These paragraphs would have seemed more real 


and vivid to this reader had there been discussion: 


of the politics of cumulative voting, of the inter- 
ests favoring and opposing it, and of the political 
oxen gored by changing it. 

Since political science is replete with theories 
concerning the power of electoral systems to 
shape parties and political choice, the reader may 
regret that such issues remain outside the range 
of this book. Left unexplored is the impact of 
cumulative voting (and minority representation) 
on the party system, the selection of candidates, 
the “minority” representatives, and the party’s 
problem in planning for and controlling so com- 
plex an electoral system. At the risk of criticising 
a book the author never intended to write, one 
might say it lacks the range of outlook from which 
cumulativefvoting experience might have illu- 
minated some related issues in politics. 

What we have, then, is an immensely substan- 
tial and competent survey of some of the effects 
of a cumulative voting system. Scholars who pur- 
sue the impacta of cumulative voting on the 
parties and candidates will be indebted to Blair 
for the guidancegof his initialfatudy—Franx J. 
Soraur, Pennsylvania State University. 1 pogied id 
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Index Digest of State Constitutions (2d ed.) Eprrzp 
BY Riomar A. Epwarps. (New York: Legisla- 
tive Drafting Research Fund of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959. Pp. xx, 1132. $20.00.) 


This is the first revision of a reference volume 
originally prepared in 1915. It is a massive opus 
of a kind that cannot be “read” but the value of 
which only ccntinued use will reveal. This re- 
viewer happers to be a member of his state’s 
Commission on Constitutional Revision and in 
this connectior. has already found repeated occa- 
sions to consuls the Index Digest. If his experience 
is at all typical, then the researchers in the field 
of state corstitutional law will, for some time to 
come, remain indebted to all those who made pos- 
sible this new edition. 

Of course, ore of the problems with any compi- 
lation of this crder is how to keep it up-to-date. 
The editor’s preface advises that, with the excep- 
tion of Hawaii (the constitutional provisions of 
which were added in the galley proof stage), the 
state constitutions were indexed as of September 
1, 1958. This neant, of course, that by the time 
of publication en entire spate of amendments had 
gone unrecarded. Law publishers have developed 
the use of the pocket supplement as 2 means of 
supplying the reader with information about the 
latest developments and changes. Presumably, 
the person using the Index Digest would have 
available such recurrent publications as the Book 
of the States amd other material prepared by the 
Council of Stace Governments; but the need to 
extend one’s search from one reference work to 
another (or others) inevitably reduces whatever 
value the former has. The Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund would place many a scholar and 
citizen in its dabt if it would undertake to dis- 
tribute annual or biennial cumulative supple 
ments. 

In arrangement and typography the Index Di- 
gest leaves little to be desired. Perhaps the intro- 
duction of runcing heads at the top of each page 
to indicate ths subjects covered might have 
aided the user Fut this is probably no more than a 
matter of personal preference. j 

The meticulous care and thoroughness with 
which this volame has been prepared makes it 
doubly deplorable that the able editor should, in 
the meantime, have chosen to enter the practice 
of law: as his performance here once again be- 
speaks, the academic profession can ill afford to 
lose men of his «aliber and promise.—Franors H, 
HELLER, University of Kansas. 


Sctence and Sicte Government. By Frepmrio N. 
CLHAVBLAND (Chapel Hill: University of N. C. 
Fress. 1959. Pp. xvi, 161. $3.60.) 
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This is a study of the scientific research activi- 
ties of State government agencies in six States: 
California, Connecticut, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin. Although—as the 
author points out—these States were selected to 
insure diversity in size, population, economic 
characteristics, political environment, geographi- 
cal location, there is no assumption that these 
six are more representative of the fifty States 
than another six might be. State directors were 
appointed and research teams organized in each 
State in 1954, in a project financed under a con- 
tract with the National Science Foundation which 
issued its own report based upon this survey in 
1958. The chapters of this volume were based 
upon the individual State reports, later to -be 
published. 

The first chapter is devoted to a brief charac- 
terization of the six States selected, defining the 
socio-economic, political and cultural context 
within which scientific research is carried on. The 
second presents basic data for the comparative 
analysis of state scientific programs, while the 
third examines the distribution of scientific ex- 
penditures in each State among four major areas 
of governmental activity: (1) agriculture; (2) 
resource development and public works; (3) 
health, education, and welfare; and (4) higher 
education. The fourth and fifth chapters consider 
program administration of scientific activities 
according to several criteria by which they may 
be evaluated, and intergovernmental relations, 
describing how State and Federal agencies work 
together in carrying out State scientific activities. 
The sixth considers State government as a place 
for research scientists to work, while the final 
one restates major findings and the implications 
of the study. 

This is a significant book, the product of a tre- 
mendous amount of investigation and study. The 
material has been ably and competently handled. 
To those who can recall how very recent is any 
real concern on the part of government at any 
level for matters relating to science, it is remark- 
able that there existed enough material to make 
such a book possible. That it could be written 
about the States is the more remarkable, for two 
reasons. It shows that, in spite of all the mournful 
cries one hears about the lack of scientists, engi- 
neers and technically trained personnel, there are 
substantial numbers of scientists in the State 
service—many more than most reasonably well 
informed people realized. 

The second point is that all this is being done, 
and can only be done, through intergovernmental 
cooperation; Federal grants provide from one- 
fourth to one-third of the amounts expended. 
John M. Gaus, who is quoted here, expressed this 
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idea of cooperation with great clarity more than 
a decade ago: “No problem of any consequence 
which affects our local communities or national 
strength can be solved, or seriously attacked, in 
this country unless the resources of every level 
of government operating in a given area are 
mobilized to supplement (not supplant) each 
other.’—W. Brooxw Graves, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, The Library of Congress. 


Nicholas Biddle: Nationalist and Public Banker, 
1786-1844. By Tuomas Payne Govan. (Chi- 
cago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. 
1959. Pp. xii, 429. $7.50.) 


Mr. Govan, in his reexamination of the now 
familiar story of Nicholas Biddle and the Second 
Bank of the United States, acknowledges that 
he has written “an apologia, a defense.” His 
Biddle is a man whose brilliant and supremely 
useful career was brought to defeat, not through 
any fault or weakness of his own, but through the 
fateful operation of destiny. Destiny, in this in- 
stance, could be a synonym for democracy. 

Superbly educated, enthusiastically national- 
istic, and yearning to devote his immense talents 
to public service, Biddle’s ambitions were realized 
when he assumed the presidency of the Bank in 
1823. It was his purpose to give the United States 
“a system of currency and exchanges... better 
than any that existed in any other country,” and 
he succeeded in realizing this goal. Reigning 
omnipotent over the Bank and its branches, he 
placed the national welfare (as he envisioned it) 
above the interests of any class, or even the insti- 
tution’s stockholders. His broad vision and genius 
for innovation gave the nation a genuine central 
bank that was so far in advance of the times as to 
arouse tke suspicions of conservative American 
bankers, the hostility of the Bank of England, 
and the ignorant and demagogic hatred of Andrew 
Jackson and his cohorts. 

Assailed by political furies, Biddle nevertheless 
brought his Bank through the storm in sound 
condition. Continuing to operate after 1836 under 
a Pennsylvania charter, Biddle made valiant 
efforts to function as a public banker, and his 
daring ventures into the cotton and securities 
markets achieved the desired objective of prevent- 
ing the further collapse of the American economy. 
When the Bank collapsed in 1841, its demise was 
due to the stupidity of Biddle’s successor in the 
presidency, to the discreditable activities of the 
Bank’s directors, to the combined efforts of the 
Bank of England and Wall Street, and to fate. 

Many other scholars—notably C. H. Catterall, 
Fritz Redlich, Walter B. Smith, and Bray Ham- 
mond—have recorded favorable evaluations of 
the Bank and, with reservations, of Biddle. But 
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Govan’s portrait stands alone. It differs widely ° 


in important details as well as in total impact 
from previous delineations. After more than 4 
century the controversy continues to rage, and 
Govan, I fear, will not have the final word.— 
Rrcsaen P, McCorasacz, Rutgers University. 


LaGuardia in Congress: By Howarp Zinn. (Ith- 
aca: Cornell University Pressfor The American 
Historical Association. 1959. Pp. 288. $5.50.) 


“In a time of conformity and irresponsibility, 


when so many minds are imprisoned by rigid. 


` loyalties and so many others luxuriating in the 
freedom of indecision, the recollection of La- 
Guardia’s untamed but conscience-stricken spirit 
seems a precious gift to those in our generation 
who will receive it.” This appraisal may well ac- 
count for the current interest in Fiorello La- 
Guardia, whether expressed by several recently 
published books like the Beveridge award-win- 
ning one under review or Arthur .Mann’s La- 
Guardia: A Fighter Against His Times, 1888-1988, 
which recently ran serially in a prominent New 
York newspaper, or by the musical comedy 
Fiorella now playing to capacity audiences on 
Broadway. 

Howard Zinn’s LaGuardia in Congress is an 
exceedingly well written and highly readable 
study af a man and his times—the times preced- 
ing the New Deal (1917-1933). It describes the 
career of an extraordinary human being who was 
a link between the Progressive and New Deal 
eras—whose background and ideology presaged 
the New Deal and whose specific legislative pro- 
gram foreshadowed and even went beyond the 
New Deal. Unlike the middle-class reformism of 
the Progressive movement, LaGuardia was closely 
identified with the trade union movement, with 
the urban-immigrant groups of the East (La- 
Guardia almost alone among Congressional Pro- 
gressives opposing restrictive quotas) at the same 
time that he eloquently championed the farmers 
and boldly opposed isolationism in foreign affairs. 

While LaGuardia’s program on public power, 
unemployment insurance, labor legislation, secu- 
rities reguistion and on other issues was an 
“astonishingly accurate preview of the New 
Deal,” the author shows that LaGuardia’s plans 
were even bolder. For example, he did not hesi- 
tate to urge the scrapping of free enterprise where 
it proved inefficient and to declare for the na- 
tionalizing of industries in such cases. And 
though his return to Congress depended upon a 
single-member constituency normally Republi- 
can, he displayed great political independence. 

Professor Zinn’s volume is well documented, 
He has drawn heavily from the personal papers of 
LaGuardia and his contemporaries as well as from 
the interpretative studies of the period. These are 
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found in the extensive footnotes on every page 
and the bibliography at the end of the volume.— 
Butte ZELLER, Brooklyn College. 


The Roosevelti Revolution. By Marto EINAUDI. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1959.) 


The Roosevelt Revolution provides a bird’s-eye 
view of the eccomplishments of the New Deal 
and offers a rumber of suggestive insights. The 
material on the New Deal is well ordered and 
well organized. 

The centra. weakness of the volume derives 
from its atrength—it over-organizes the New 
Deal. Professcr Einaudi finds that the theory and 
practice of the New Deal were integrated, that it 
fulfilled its obzectives in an orderly way, and that 
it waa characterized by continuity, coherence, 
and a clear vision of what ought to be done. The 
New Deal wae big and important, to be sure, but 
neat and orderly it was not. 

Because it ic now possible to see the significance 
of the changes that took place during this period, 
it is tempting to assume that the events of the | 
time reflected purposefulness and a sense of direc- 
tion and that zhe leading figures of the New Deal 
desired certain results from the outset and con- 
sciously worked toward them. A methodological 
diffculty is inrolved. One must be slow to impute 
motives to people simply by examining the out- 
come of tke events in which they participated. 
Professor Einaudi seems to feel that since the 
New Deal had many accomplishments it must 
have had wise and foresighted leadership. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is defended as a ‘“‘theorist’’ who 
had a body of doctrine at his disposal and knew 
what he wanied. His papers and speeches are 
analyzed for ideological content but with no con- 
cession, be it noted, to the manner in which 
some of them were prepared. The product of a 
team of speecà writers is equated with the con- 
sidered expreseion by Roosevelt of his own deeply 
held views. Franklin Roosevelt was a remarkable 
man and a remarkable leader but no amount of 
stretching her2 and trimming there will fit him 
into the imags of the leader as a philosopher/ 
theorist. The New Deal left the record it did not 
because of doczrinal acuity and clarity of purpose 
but because ite leaders were ready to tackle press- 
ing practical problems, 

In a number of other respects the volume seems 
to move on ths surface of things and the author 
appears not to have drawn upon the vast amount 
of informal historical data available. None of the 
confusion, blundering, excitement, brilliant im- 
provisation, cynamism, and bitter personal, 
philosophical and jurisdictional disputes of the 
New Deal appear. Omissions of this kind do not 
prevent the author from perceiving the overall 
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historical significance of the New Deal but they ` 


do prevent him from speaking with authority 
about its drives and inner processes. 

One may also wish that Professor Einaudi had 
devoted some space to the historical antecedents 
of the New Deal. By failing to make more than 
a passing reference to the thought and accom- 
plishments of the Progressive Era, the impres- 
sion tends to be left that the New Deal should be 
given credit for all the worthwhile changes in 
American life since the turn of the century. 
—Anvriw M. Scorr, University of North Carolina. 


Tomorrow a New World: The New Deal Com- 
munity Program. By Pau. K. Conxrn. (Ithaca, 
New York: American Historical Association. 
Cornell University Press. 1959. 350 pp. $6.00.) 


The title proves to be ironic, since the story of 
New Deal Communities “is a fascinating adven- 
ture in idealism and disillusionment.” The sub- 
title is quite accurate. The book is a comprehen- 
sive account of the initiation, vicissitudes, and 
final liquidation of 100 communities within the 
years 1933-1938. The data are sufficiently clear, 
adequate, and free from value judgments that 
readers may analyze and interpret the process and 
results for themselves. 

A speculative search for technological, socio- 
logical, and ideological roots of political reform is 
made in Part I. Agrarian myths, utopian schemes 
and sporadic social movements are reviewed as 
premises of the New Deal. But it is admitted in 
the last chapter of the book that “the term ‘New 
Deal’ defies analysis in terms of one dominant 
philosophy,” and reveals no one widely accepted 
pattern of reform. In the second part, each major 
type of community program is traced from its 
conception and initial building phase through the 
critical attacks, confused management, altera- 
tions of purpose, transfer to succeeding adminis- 
trative operations, to utter abandonment. Since 
each type of program was in a real sense the 
creation of a strong leader, the personal character- 
istics and driving philosophy of each is sketched 
as a part of the essential data. A close and de- 
tailed view of selected communities, as cases un- 
der each type of program, forms the third part. 

The paucity of any research on which to set 
up community programs, constant pressure for 
hasty accomplishment and reforms, the lack of 
economic opportunities for the settlers in each 
community, administrative confusion, and the at- 
tempt to force rather than encourage change in 
attitudes and behavior of people, are themes 
which run through the entire work. Although 
identification of trial and error as experimentation 
is another frequent note, nothing was done which 
could serve as an experiment. It is doubtful in- 
deed whether any program received a fair trial. 
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Those who believe lessons can be learned from 
history, who are about to launch programs for 80- 
cial betterment or to draft plans for the future 
should read this award-winning book.—WaYLAND 
Hares, Vanderbilt University. 


The Decision to Aid Russia: 1941. By RAYMOND 
H. Dawson. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. 315. $6.00.) 


This solidly written, competent study examines 
the developments that led to the historic decision 
of the U. 8. government to extend aid to the 
Soviet Union following the German onslaught of 
1941. The period covered extends from the begin- 
ning of that year when the debate on Lend-Lease 
was getting under way down to November 7, 
1941, when President Roosevelt announced that 
he had found the defense of the USSR vital to 
the defense of the U. B. 

As the title perhaps suggests, the organization 
of the work is constructed on the now-conven- 
tional, but nonetheless useful model of the de- 
cision-making process. In carrying out his task, 
the author skilfully integrates a considerable 
range of material. Although most of this is 
familiar, it is focussed here on the specific issue 
involved in such a way as to provide fresh and 
valuable perspective. The inter-action among 
elite and attentive publics, military and diplo- 
matic developments, and Congressional and ad- 
ministrative actors is lucidly portrayed. 

Read in the context of the present, this story 
of a period that already seems remote stimulates 
some long reflections about the nature of both 
U. 8. and international politics, the significance of 
the moralist-realist controversy, and the preaci- 
ence of prophets who were right or wrong for 
varying combinations of right or wrong reasons. 
It also naturally provokes thoughts about the 
nature of the present relationship between the 
two protagonists now contending for power. 
Whatever his beliefs about this relationship, one 
must of necessity agree with the author’s conelu- 
sion that the decision of November 7, 1941, “was 
deeply rooted in the whole complex of American 
politica and American public opinion in 1941.’’— 
Jonn A. Houston, Knoz College. 


The Last Man In. By Scorr Grummer. (Glencoe, 
Ulinois: The Free Press. 1959. Pp. 189. $4.00.) 


The public stance taken by unions on civil 
rights questions and the formally specified pro- 
visions of contracts and constitutions tell us little 
about the actual roles of ethnic minorities in 
unions. For the Mexican and the Negro, groups 
intrinsically without power in our society, unions 
are among the most powerful organizations to 
which they have access. The route of access and 
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‘ the resulting influence at the local level is the 
subject of this study. 

Field work was conducted in 1950. Twenty-one 
locals, both AFL and CIO affiliates in the Los 
Angeles area, were selected for intensive analysis. 
These localg include craft, customer service and 
clerical, and manufacturing, as well as laborers, 
longshcremen and other occupations charac- 
terized by low skills and low statuses. The com- 
parative case findings are presented primarily in 
qualitative terms, supported by appropriate sta- 
tistics when required. 

The major conclusion may be stated as follows: 
no matter what the formal prescription for treat- 
ment o? minorities, their actual role is determined 
by organisational needs—survival and growth. 
Rather than being chosen for leadership abilities, 
the ethnic leader is a minority representative and 
serves & special function for the white union 
leadersaip and the ethnic membership. As the 
ethnic representative, the leader’s job is to gain 
and keep the confidence of his special power base 
and, thus, to strengthen the Iccal organization. 
His utility for the union stems from his channel- 
ing of protest wtthtn it rather than against it. He 
must control the indigenous resentment of his 
constituents and he can do this only by expressing 
it, Yet, his position as a union leader forces him 
to bargain for small advantages rather than move 
for outright equality. He has little power to make 
decisions affecting his source of power and he will 
tend to identify with the organization and come 
to see his responsibilities to his power base in 
terms of the problems of the organization. The 
conflicts between his organizational commitments 
and race or ethnic loyalties produce a perennially 
unstable condition. 

Professor Greer has done a craftsman-like piece 
of work in an area notably devoid of previous 
atudy. The work is imaginatively conceived and 
presented in a scholarly fashion. An index and the 
specifies of data gathering would have been useful. 
Nonetheless, the author has mined his data and 
produced an array of challenging conclusions and 
provocative implications, at some points less well 
organized than at others—Bmprnarp Kanrsu, 
University of [llinors. 


The Supreme Court in a Free Society. By ALPHEUS 
T. Mason anb Wruuram M, Branny. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Ino. 
1959. Pp. iv, 346. $4.90.) 


This work should be particularly useful as a 
text in Constitutional Law courses, especially 
where £ casebook is also used or the course is for 
one semester only. Considering the difficulties of 
compressing 170 years of constitutional history 
into 350 pages, the authors have done magnifi- 
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cently, and readers can only profit from the en- 
deavor. 

The authors’ familiarity with the subject has 
enabled them to give concisely an inside view, 
and readers will get a realistic picture of the Court 
at work. Brevity has its penalties—the doctrine 
of political questions must be treated in two sen- 
tences—and while compliments are due them for 
laudable efforts at neutrality, some sections are 
so neutral that students may be confused rather 
than enlightened. Chapter One and some other 
parte suffer in readability from over-use of quota- 
tions. And unfortunately there are signs of hasty 
writing or careless editing, for instance speaking 
of a “third case’ when the previous two have 
not been identified. Apparent contradictions are 
sometimes confusing: at one point “from now on 
the burden of proof was thrown on those who 
contested regulatory action,” but in the next 
sentence “such liberalism was short-lived.” “In 
1887” a change in judicial personnel was signifi- 
cant, but the changes referred to cover the whole 
perioa frora 1877 to 1890. Again, the impression 
ia left that Justice Brown was ironic in his Plessy 
opinion: but the shocking thing is that he was in 
earnest. And speaking of the tax power limitations 
imposed in the Builer case as being “fully estab- 
lished” is misleading if not false. 

These are, however, minor matters which will 
no doubt be corrected in future editions of what 
will probably become the standard short text in 
the field——Longn P. Baru, University of Massa- 
chuseiis. 


Public Policies Toward Business. By CLAIR 
Wiicox. (Homewood, Ilinois: Richard D. 
Irwin, 1960. Pp. xiv, 907. 38.00.) 


The revised edition of this standard under- 
graduate text adds new chapters on promotion 
and subsidization, labor, public power projecta, 
but its basic orientation remains unchanged: to 
analyze the economic impact of American public 
policies toward business as they tand to (1) main- 
tain, (2) moderate, (3) superimpose regulation 
upon, or (4) substitute public enterprise for, 
competition and the free price system. In his 
preface, the author says he seeks “to give equal 
emphasis to the economic and political aspects 
of the policies examined” (sic), but he asserts 
that nis criterion of evaluation is ‘consumer 
welfare, measured by the quantity, quality and 
variety of goods and services that are made avail- 
able.” In his text, Wilcox makes extensive use of 
judicial, admimistrative and political materials. 
On non-economic grounds, he indicates approval 
of deviations from the competitive norm in the 
cases of labor, farm policy, natural resource and 
river development, the rule of reason in anti-trust 
enforcement, and comprehensive controls in war- 
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time. Nonetheless, he maintains that his orienta- 
tion toward American policies of regulating busi- 
ness enterprise is economia rather than political. 


American State Government and Administration. 
Sixth Edition. By Austin F. MACDONALD. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 702. $7.00.) 


Faithful to his schedule of revision every five 
years since 1934, Professor Macdonald has 
brought this hardy textbook up to date in the 
sixth edition, preserving its original approach and 
style. A chapter on pressure groups has been 
added and the traditional two-part division— 
Government and Administration “has been aban- 
doned in favor of a more realistic nine-part ar- 
rangement.” Brief additions are made concerning 
labor union corruption, public employee pensions, 
highway aid, recent health developments and fair 
trade laws. Previously strong language on boss 
control, the underworld, and the necessity for a 
strong governor has been toned down, and the 
chapter on state reorganization is cut down and 
merged with the chapter on executives. Although 
thorough statistical and legal revisions have been 
made, the revisions have not reflected some of the 
more recent research on state legislatures, or on 
urban and metropolitan politics. 


Political and Civil Rights in the United States. 
Evitsp BY THomas I. EMBR80N ann Davip 
Haser. (Buffalo: Dennis & Co., Inc. 1958. 2d 
ed. Pp. xxii, 757, Vol. I; vi, 759-1536, Vol. II. 
$36.00.) 


The proliferation of works on our individual 
rights is reflected in the six years between the 
first and second editions of this useful compen- 
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dium on civil and political rights. Although a 
greater portion of the collection consists of cases, 
statutes, and other legal materials, there are also 
useful selections of writings from the classical 
theory of individual rights and contemporary so- 
cial sciences. Accompanying these selections are 
elaborate notes and extensive bibliographies of 
specialized books and articles. Although the au- 
thors have reluctantly deleted materials on pro- 
tection of persons in criminal proceedings from the 
second edition and have again omitted a full sec- 
tion on the rights of aliens, everything else is in- 
cluded—security of person, the basic freedoms of 
the First Amendment, the suffrage, loyalty and 


. national security, and equality before the law. 


With such extensive selecting of materials and 
bibliographic aides the second edition should 
prove even more valuable to all serious students 
of civil rights, be they lawyers, social scientists, 
or dedicated citizens in the cause of liberty and 
equality. 


Politics 1960. Enrrmp By F. M. Casnar ann H. F. 
Way, JR. (San Francisco: Wadsworth Publish- 
ing Co., 1960, Pp. xi, 266.) 


This misnamed volume is a choice selection of 
current readings on the American national par- 
ties, the nomination and election of the President, 
the Presidential office, and five broad areas of 
public policy: budget and social welfare, labor, 
civil rights, foreign affairs, and military security. 
Such voters as may be attracted by the title 
should certainly gain a better understanding of 
the nature of our top political position, the 
process of recruiting for it, and the benefit of some 
well informed and intelligent views by which to 
guide their appraisal of the candidates. 
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Criminal Procedure. Loutstana Law Review. De- 
cember, 1859. 

. Pleas in Federal Criminal Procedure, 
Noire Dame Lawyer. December, 1959. 

Per Curiam Decisions of the Supreme Court: 
1958 Term. University of Chicago Law Review. 
Autumn, 1959. - 

Pettengil, Charles W. Court Reorganizaiion: 
Success in Connecticut. American Bar Association 
Journal. January, 1960. 

Police Courts in Platte County, Missouri. 
Governmental Research Bureau, Park College. 
1960. 

Pollitt, Daniel H. The Right of Confrontation: 
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Its History and Modern Dress. Journal of Public 
Law. Fall, 1959. 

Reid, John. Chief Justice Doe and Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt: A Comparison in the Tech- 
niques of Reform. American Bar Association 
Journal. March, 1960. 

. Understanding the New Hampshire 
Doctrine of Criminal Insanity. Yale Law Journal. 
January, 1960. 

Reitz, Curtis R. Federal Habeas Corpus: Post- 
conviction Remedy for State Prisoners. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law Review. February, 1960. 

Steffen, Roscoe. The Prima Facie Case in Non- 
Jury Trials. Universtiy of Chicago Law Review. 
Autumn, 1959. 

Types of Activity Encompassed by the Offense 
of Obstructing a Public Officer. University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. January, 1960. 

Vestal, Allan D. A Study in Perfidy [Martin T. 
Manton]. Indiana Law Journal. Fall, 1959. 

Weinstein, Noah and Lee N. Robins. The Ju- 
venile Court in Missouri: 1957~59—A Survey of 
Current Developments and Future Require- 
ments. Washington Untversity Law Quarterly. 
December, 1959. 

Williams, Paul W. The Defense of Entrapment 
and Related Problems in Criminal Prosecution. 
Fordham Law Review. Autumn, 1959. 

Wood, Roland W. Standards for Correctional 
Agencies. Siate Government. Winter, 1960. 

Yager, Thomas C. Justice Expedited—A Ten- 
Year Summary. U. C. L. A. Law Review. Janu- 
ary, 1960. 

Zeisel, Hans. The Uniqueness of Survey Evi- 
dence. Cornell Law Quarterly. Winter, 1960. 
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Administrative Law. A Symposium. Albany 
Law Review. January, 1960. 

Buford, John J. Notice Requirements under 
Government Construction Contracts. Minnesota 
Law Review. December, 1959. 

Carpenter, Richard. Organising the Municipal 
Employee. Western City. January, 1960. 

Cimokowski, Edwin W. Government Trans- 
portation Audit before and after Amendment of 
Sec. 16(3) of I. C. Act and Related Provisions of 
Law. I.C.C. Practitioners’ Journal. February, 
1960. 

Cohn, Samuel M. Problems in Estimating 
Federal Government Expenditures. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association. December, 1959. 

Davy, Thomas J. Competing for Administra- 
tive Brainpower. Public Administration Review. 
Autumn, 1959. 

Discovery from the United States in Suits be- 
tween Private Litigants—-The 1958 Amendment 
of the Federal Housekeeping Statute. Yale Law 
Journal. January, 1960. 
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Gaskins, John W. Delays, Suspensions and 
Available Remedies under Government Con- 
tracts. Minnesota Law Review. November, 1959. 

Graves, W, Brooke. Public Service Training for 
Local Government Personnel. Couniy Officer. 
February, 1960. 

Holmes, Oliver W. “Publie Records’—Who 
Knows What They Are? American Archtvist. 
January, 1960. 

Johnson, David B. Some Problems of Cost- 
Plus Contracts. Public Administration Review. 
Autumn, 1959. 

Jones, Roger W. Why We Need a Federal Ad- 
ministrative Civilian Staff College Now. Good 
Government. November—December, 1959. 

Kahn, Bernard. Improving Managerial Use of 
Statistics. Public Admintsiration Review, Autumn, 
1959. 

Katz, 8. Stanley. The Federal Fiscal Year: Its 
Origin and Prospects. National Tax Journal. 
December, 1959. 

Krislov, Joseph. Cost of Unemployment Com- 
pensation for State and Local Government Em- 
ployees. Public Personnel Renew. January, 1960. 

Lawlis, Don C., and Preston P. LeBreton. 
Meeting the Manpower Requirements of a State 
Government, Ibid. 

Levenson, Rosaline. Employee Benefits in Con- 
necticut Public and Private Employment: A 
Comparison. Institute of Public Service, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 1959. 

Milkey, Robert F. Job Evaluation after 50 
Years. Public Personnel Review. January, 1960. 

Nash, Gerald D. Herbert Hoover and the Ori- 
gins of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. December 
1959. 

Parker, Reginald. The President as the Head 
of the Executive-Administrative Hierarchy: A 
Survey. Journal of Public Law. Fall, 1959. 

Personnel Panorama—1959. [Symposium.] Pub- 
lic Personnel Review. January, 1960. 

Pressures in the Process of Administrative De- 
cision: A Study of Highway Location. University 
of Pennsylvania Law Review. February, 1960. 

Ray, Joseph M. Reflections of a Professor 
Turned Bureaucrat. Public Administration Re- 
view. Autumn, 1959. 

Sayre, Wallace S., and Frederick C. Mosher. 
An Agenda for Research in Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration. National Planning Association. 


. 1959. 


Stern, Robert L. The Solicitor General’s Office 
and Administrative Agency Litigation. American 
Bar Association Journal. February, 1960. 

Wengert, Norman, ed. Perspectives on Govern- 
ment and Science. [Symposium.] The Annals. 
January, 1960. 
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Political Parties, Elections, and Public Opinion 


Alexander, Herbert E. Money, Politics and 
Public Reporting. Citizens’ Research Founda- 
tion, Princeton, N. J. 1960. 

Atkin, Kenward L. Federal Regulation of 
Broadcast Advertising. Journal of Broadcasting. 
Fall, 1969. 

Broadcasting and Government Regulation in a 
Free Society. Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, Santa Barbara, Calif. 1959. 

Bronner, Edwin B. The New Deal Comes to 
Pennsylvania: The Gubernatorial Election of 
1934. Pennsylvania History. January, 1960. 

Burns, James MacGregor. Two-Party Stale- 
mate: The Crisis in Our Politics. Atlantic. Febru- 
ary, 1960. 

. White House vs. 
March, 1960. 

Cohen, Emil L., and Jacob D. Hyman. Scope 
of City Home Rule in New York: Revising Ward 
Boundaries for Election of Supervisors Serving on 
County Board. Buffalo Law Review. Fall, 1959. 

Cooke, Edward F. Patterns of Voting in Penn- 
sylvania Counties, 1944-1958. Pennsylvania His- 
tory. January, 1960. 

Cornwell, Elmer E., Jr. Party Absorption of 
Ethnic Groups: The Case of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Social Forces. March, 1960. 

Dean, Dwight G. Alienation and Political 
Apathy. Ibid. 

Deductibility of Expenses to Influence Legisla- 
tion. Virginia Law Review. January, 1960. 

Farris, Charles D. Selected Attitudes on For- 
eign Affairs as Correlates of Authoritarianism and 
Political Anomie. Journal of Politics. February, 
1960. 

Gilman, Rhoda R. Ramsey, Donnelly, and the 
Congressional Campaign of 1868. Minnesota His- 
tory. December, 1959. 

Halperin, Samuel. Zionism and Christian 
America: The Political Use of Reference Groups. 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. December, 
1959. 

Katz, Elihu. Communication Research and the 
Image of Society: Convergence of Two Tradi- 
tions. American Journal of Soctology. March, 
1960. 

Kaufman, Walter C., and Scott Greer. Voting 
‘in a Metropolitan Community: An Application of 
Social Area Analysis. Soctal Forces. March, 1960. 

Killian, Lewis M., and Charles U. Smith. Negro 
Protest Leaders in a Southern Community. Ibid. 

LaPalombara, Joseph. The Utility and Limita- 
tions of Interest Group Theory in Non-American 
Field Situations. Journal of Politics. February, 
1960. 

McCormick, Richard P. New Perspectives on 
Jacksonian Politics. American Historical Review. 
January, 1960, 
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. Suffrage Classes and Party Align- 
ments: A Study in Voter Behavior. Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. December, 1959. 

Minogue, K. R. Power in Politics. Political 
Studies. October, 1959. 

Ravits, Abe C. Harold Frederic’s Venerable 
Copperhead [Horatio Seymour]. New York His- 
tory. January, 1960. 

Reagan, Michael D. The Seven Fallacies of 
Business in Politics. Harvard Business Review. 
March-April, 1960. 

Robinson, James A., and William H. Standing. 
Some Correlates of Voter Participation: The 
Case of Indiana. Journal of Politics. February, 
1960. 

Roucek, Joseph 8. Sociology of Secret Societies. 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology. 
January, 1960. 

Scammon, Richard.M. Southern Primaries 58. 
Governmental Affairs Institute. 1959. 

Stillman, Jane G., George M. Guthrie, and 
Selwyn W. Becker. Determinants of Political 
Party Preference. Journal of Social Psycholegy. 
February, 1960. 

Swett, Steven C. The Test of a Reformer: A 
Study of Seth Low, New York City Mayor, 1902- 
1903. New York Historical Society Quarterly. 
January, 1960. 

Thompson, Wayne E., and John E. Horton. 
Political Alienation as a Force i in Political Action. 
Soctal Forces. March, 1960. 

Vander Zanden, James W. The Klan Revival. 
American Jounal of Sociology. March, 1960. 

White, John P. Voting Machines and the 1958 
Defeat of Constitutional Revision in Michigan. 
Institute of Public Administration, University of 
Michigan. 1960. 

Wiliams, T. Harry. The Gentleman from 
Louisiana: Demagogue or Democrat, Journal of 
Southern History. February, 1960. 

Woodward, ©. Vann. The Populist Heritage 
and the Intellectual, American Scholar. Winter, 
1959—60. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Baldwin, Robert E. The Effect of Tariffs on 
International and Domestic Prices. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. February, 1960. 

The Federal Individual Income Tax: Revising 
the Rate and Bracket Structure. Tax Foundation. 
1959. 

Ferguson, C. E. On Theories of Acceleration 
and Growth. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
February, 1960. 

Guttentag, Jack. Credit Availability, Interest 
Rates, and Monetary Policy, Southern Economic 
Journal. January, 1960. 
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Johnson, Norris O. Climate for Growth. Na- 
tional Civic Review. January, 1960. 

Lent, George E. The Origin and Survival of 
Tax-Exempt Securities. National Tax Journal. 
December, 1959. 

Miller, Arthur 8. American Participation in 
Multinational Economic Institutions: A Problem 
in Constitutional Law and Policy. Washtngton 
Universtiy Law Quarterly. December, 1959. 

National Objectives and the Balance of Pay- 
ments. Committee for Economic Development. 
1960. 

Nicholls, William H. Southern Tradition and 
Regional Economic Progress, Southern Economic 
Journal. January, 1960. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Symposium. Western Re- 
serve Law Review. December, 1959. 

Schultze, Charles L. Prices, Costs and Output 
for the Post War Decade: 1947-57. Committee 
for Economic Development. 1960. 

Sonne, Hans Christian. Far Behind the Times. 
National Civic Review. February, 1960. 

The Status and Future of Regionalism—A 
Symposium. Journal of Seuthern History. Feb- 
ruary, 1960. 

Stein, Herbert, and Joseph A. Pechman. Essays 
in Federal Taxation. Committee for Economic 
Development. December, 1959. 

Stein, Jerome L. A Method of Identifying Dis- 
turbances Which Produce Changes in Money Na- 
tional Income. Journal of Political Economy. 
February, 1960. 

Thomson, J. Cameron, Win by Our Own Rules. 
National Civic Review. March, 1960. 

Weidenbaum, Murray L. The Inflationary 
Effects of Government Programs. American Jour- 
nal of Economics and Sociology. January, 1960. 

Wiley, Alexander. Sound Economics Can Make 
Good Politics. American Bar Association Journal. 
March, 1960. 


Natural Resources 


Martz, Clyde O. Water for Mushrooming 
Populations. West Virginia Law Review. Decem- 
ber, 1059. 


Agriculture 

Gardner, Wayland D. Sources of Farm Income 
Underreporting: Gross Receipta or Deductions? 
National Taz Journal. December, 1959. 


Business and Labor 


Auctions and Auctioneers in New England. 
Boston University Law Review. Winter, 1960. 

Beatty, Marion. Arbitration of Unfair Labor 
Practice Disputes. Arbitration Journal. Vol. 14, 
No, 4. 1969. 

Blake, Harlan M. Employee Agreements Not 
to Compete. Harvard Law Review. February, 1960. 
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Brickner, Dale G. The Apex Decision: A New 
Look at Unions under Antitrust Action. Labor 
Law Journal. February, 1960. 

. Labor and Antitrust Action. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review. January, 1960. 

Constantine, James V. Economic Strikers’ Vot- 
ing Rights. Labor Law Journal. February, 1960. 

Cox, Archibald. The Landrum-Griffin Amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act. 
Minnesota Law Review. December, 1959. 

. Strikes and the Public Interest: A Pro- 
posal for New Legislation. Atlantic. February, 
1960. 

DeLucia, 8. Victor. Federal Jurisdiction and a 
Right to Damages in Primary Labor Disputes. 
Rutgers Law Review. Fall, 1959. 

Dilworth, James W. Recent Developments in 
California Labor Law. California Law Review. 
December, 1959. 

The Effect of United States Labor Legislation 
on the Flag-of-Convenience Fleet: Regulation of 
Shipboard Labor Relations and Remedies against 
Shoreside Picketing. Yale Law Journal. January, 
1960. 

Finnegan, Joseph F. Federal Mediation: How 
It Works. DePaul Law Review. Autumn—Winter, 
1959. 

Fitzsimmons, Richard M. Removal Rights in 
Labor Litigation. Labor Law Journal. February, 
1960. i 

Greenberg, Stanley M. Disposition of Union 
Assets upon Disaffiliation. Temple Law Quarterly. 
Winter, 1959. 

Horowitz, Morris A. Festherbedding: The 
Specter in Future Collective Bargaining? Labor 
Law Journal. January, 1960. 

Injunctive Relief against Picketing under the 
Indiana Right to Work Law. Indiana Law Jour- 
nal. Fall, 1959. 

Intellectual Property (A Symposium). Cleve- 
land-Marshall Law Review. January, 1960. 

Jones, Dallas L. Self-Determination vs. Sta- 
bility of Labor Relations, Michigan Law Review. 
January, 1960. 

Kerr, Edmund H. The Inadvertent Investment 
Company: Section 3(a)(3) of the Investment 
Company Act. Stanford Law Review. December, 
1959. 

King, Roberson L. Protecting Rights of 
Minority Employees. Laber Law Journal. Febru- 
ary, 1960. 

Krislov, Joseph. Organizational Rivalry among 
American Labor Unions, Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review. January, 1960. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959: Interpretations and Implica- 
tions. [Symposium.] Georgetown Law Journal. 
Winter, 1959. 

Leedom, Boyd. New Horizons in Labor-Man- 
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agement Relations. Labor Law Journal. January, 
1960. 

Legal Aspects of Doing Business in Jows. Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs and College of Law, State 
University of Iowa. [1969]. 

Lotteries in New England. Boston University 
Law Review. Winter, 1960. 

Marshall, Howard D. Checking Wage-Push 
Inflation. Labor Law Journal. January, 1960. 

McCoid, Allan H. Notes on a “G-String”: A 
Study of the “No Man’s Land” of Labor Law. 
Minnesota Law Review. December, 1959. 

Meyer, Donald A. “Ally”: or “‘Neutral’”—The 
Secondary Boycott Dilemma, Tulane Law Review, 
February, 1960. 

Minimum-Rate Regulation bv the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Harvard Law Revtew. 
February, 1960. 

Moore, Peyton. Minority Picketing and Allied 
Activities under the Labor Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act. Loutstana Law Review. 
February, 1960. 

Naf, George T. Federal Regulation of Indepen- 
dent Ges Producers. Tulane Law Review. Feb- 
ruary, 1960. 

Olson, Thomas F. Patent Rights in Depart- 
ment of Defense Research and Development Con- 
tracts. California Law Review. October, 1959. 

The Question of Changing the Federal Mini- 
mum Wage Law. [Symposium.] Congresstonal Di- 
gest. February, 1960. 

Rich, Giles 8. Principles of Patentability. 
George Washingion Law Review. January, 1960. 

Robinson, Stanley D. Restraints on Trade 
and the Orderly Marketing of Goods. Cornell Law 
Quarterly. Winter, 1960. 

Ryan, Thomas J. Secondary Boycotts under 
the New Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. St. John’s Law Review, De- 
cember, 1959. 

Schmidt, Robert M. Income Tax Implications 
of the New Labor Law. Labor Law Journal. 
February, 1960. 

Segal, Robert M. An Analysis for Lawyers: 
The New Federal Labor Statute. American Bar 
Assoctation Journal. January, 1960. 

Stewart, Frank H. Conversion of Strikes: Eco- 
nomic to Unfair Labor Practice. Virginia Law 
Review. December, 1959. 

Substantive and Remedial Problems in Pre- 
venting Interferences with Navigation: The Re- 
public Sieel Case. Columbia Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1959. 

A Symposium on Corporate Practice. Vander- 
bilt Law Review. December, 1959. 

Transportation: Part I. (Symposium.] Law and 
Contemporary Problems. Autumn, 1959. 

The Uniform Securities Act. Stanford Law Re- 
mew. December, 1959. 
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Union Security under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
[Symposium.] Syracuse Law Review, Fall, 1959. 

Unkovic, Nicholas. Mass Picketing Law in 
Pennsylvania. Dickinson Law Review. January, 
1960. 

Woll, J. Albert, and Theodore J. St. Antoine. 
Who Goes There?: Recent Moves along the 
Federal-State Front in Labor Law. Syracuse Law 
Review. Fall, 1959. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Allnutt, Robert F., and Gerald J. Mossinghoff. 
Housing and Health Inspection: A Survey and 
Suggestions in Light of Recent Case Law. George 
Washington Law Review. January, 1960. 

Borden, Russell J. Hospitalising the Mentally 
Iii in Pennsylvania. Temple Law Quarterly. 
Winter, 1959. 

Coulter, Elisabeth J., and Lillian Guralnick. 
Analysis of Vital Statistics by Census Tract. 
Journal of the American Statistical Association. 
December, 1959. 

Enarson, Harold L. Federal-Regional Relation- 
ships in Higher Education. Higher Education. 
February, 1960. 

Hodges, Luther H. The Research Triangle of 
North Carolina. State Government. Winter, 1960. 

Hollis, Ernest V. Facilities for Higher Educa- 
tion. Higher Education. January, 1960. 

Jamrich, John X. Research Techniques in State 
Surveys of Higher Education. College and Uni- 
versity. Winter, 1960. 

Karst, Kenneth L. The Efficiency of the Charit- 
able Dollar: An Unfulfilled State Responsibility. 
Harvard Law Review. January, 1960. 

MacDougall, William P. [R.] Dissent from the 
Public Assistance Advisory Report. County Off- 
cer. March, 1960. 

Martorana, S. V. State Boards and the Federal 
Government: Partners in Higher Education. 
Higher Education. February, 1960. 

Naftalin, Arthur. Fiscal Independence for 
Higher Education. Educational Record. January, 
1960. 

The Problems and Responsibilities of Desegre- 
gation. [Symposium.] Notre Dame Lawyer. Vol. 
34, No. 5. 1959. 

The Question of Adding Medical Aid to the 
OABI Program. [Symposium.] Congressional Di- 
gest. March, 1960. 

Sporn, Arthur D. Some Contributions of the 
Income Tax Law to the Growth and Prevalence 
of Slums. Columbia Law Review. November, 1959. 

Stickler, W. Hugh. Institutional Research 
Concerning Land-Grant Institutions and State 
Universities. Office of Institutional Research and 
Services, Florida State University. 1959. 

Thut, I. N. Some Historical Factors Bearing 
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upon the Authority of States in Education. 
Educational Theory. October, 1959. 

Weir, George R. Government and the Handi- 
capped. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 1960. 

Welfare 1960: Findings of the Advisory Council 
on Public Assistance. County Officer. March, 1960. 

Whelan, John Wm. Public Law 85-934: New 
Federal Support for Basic Scientific Research. 
Journal of Public Law. Fall, 1959. 

Wilkerson, Doxey A. The Negro School Move- 
ment in Virginia: From “Equalization” to ‘In- 
tegration.” Journal of Negro Educaiton. Winter, 
1960. . 


Miluary Affairs and National Security 


Air Force Nuclear Propulsion. [Symposium.] 
Air University Quarterly Review. Fall and Winter, 
1959. 

Allen, Leland C. The Role of Undersea Warfare 
in U. B. Strategic Doctrine. Military Affairs. Fall, 
1959. 

Avins, Alfred. The Duty of Military Defense 
Counsel to an Accused. Aftchigan Law Review. 
January, 1960. 

. Military Leadership and the Law. Cali- 
fornia Tit Review. December, 1959. 

Blum, Albert A. Soldiers at Work on Farm and 
in Factory. Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 
December, 1959. 

Burns, Arthur Lee. A Graphical Approach to 
Some Problems of the Arms Race. Journal of 
Conflict Resolution. December, 1959. 

Discharging the Inactive Reservist for Political 
Activities Affecting His Security Status. Yale Law 
Journal. January, 1960. 

Estep, Raymond. A Space Bibliography 
through 1958. Documentary Research Division, 
Research Studies Institute, Air University. 1959. 

Huntington, Samuel P. Strategic Planning and 
the Political Process. Foreign Affairs. January, 
1960. 

The Military Strength of the U.S.S.R. and the 
NATO Powers. Political Quarterly. January— 
March, 1960. 





Government Documents 


Congress 

House. Committee on Agriculture. Expansion 
of School Milk Program in Fiscal 1960 and 1961. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Bess. 1960. 








. Suspension of Federal Grading 
of Lamb and Mutton. Hearings. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 





. Tobacco Price Support. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. 
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. Committee on Appropriations. The 
Budget for 1961. Hearings. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. 





. Review of Activities under Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Review of the American Edu- 
cational System. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Armed Services. Mili- 
tary Conatruction Authorization Bills. Hearings. 
86th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1960. 

. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Emergency Home Ownership Act. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Regulation of Bank Mergers. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Availability of Information from Federal 
Departments and Agencies (Navy Refusal to the 
General Accounting Office). House Report No. 
1224. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Cape Cod National Seashore Park. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 1960. 
. Public Land Urban and Busi- 
ness Sites. Homans before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1960. 

. Puerto Rico—1959. Hearing 
before Special Subcommittee. 86th Cong., lst 
Sess. 1960. 












































. Resident Commissioner—Vir- 
gin Islands, Hearings before Special Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Investigation of Regulatory Com- 
missions and Agencies. House Report No. 1258. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1980. 

. Upstream Benefits. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 1st and 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 























. War Claims and Enemy Prop- 
erty Legislation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Voting 
Rights. Hearings. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Miscellaneous Fish and Wildlife Legis- 
lation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., lat Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Data Compilation Activities of the 
Federal Government: Personnel and Contract 
Costs. House Report No. 1357. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Seas. 1960. 











. Self-Policing of the Movie and 
Publishing Industry. Hearing before Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
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. Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. The Production of Documents by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
Hearings. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Project Mercury. Staff Report. 
House Report No. 1228. 86th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1960. 











———-——, Transfer of the Development 
Operations Division of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Hearing. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. 





. Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Facts on Communism. Vol. I. The Communist 
Ideology. [Analyzed by Gerhart Niemeyer.] 
House Doc. No. 336. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
l . Issues Presented by Air Re- 
serve Center Training Manual. Hearing. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Hos- 
pital Program of the VA. Hearmgs before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Investment of Insurance Funds, 
Hearing. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
Maximum Interest Rate on U. 8. Bonds. House 
Report No. 1297. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Trust and Partnership Income 
“Tax Revision Act of 1960. House Report No. 
1231. 86sh Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Nomination and Election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 
House Doc. No. 332. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
House and Senate. Joint Committee on Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Problems. Rapid Transit 
Systems in Six Metropolitan Areas. Staff Report. 
Committee Print. 86th Cong., Ist Seas. 1959. 
. Transportation Plan for the 
National Capital Region. Hearings. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1960. ; 
. Joint Economic Committee. Back- 
ground Material on Economic Aspects of Military 
Procurement and Supply. Joint Committee Print. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Debt Management in the 
United States. By Warren L. Smith. Study Paper 
No. 19. Joint Committee Print. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 












































. An Evaluation of Antitrust 
Policy: Ite Relation to Economic Growth, Full 
Employment, and Prices. By Theodore J. Kreps. 
Study Paper No. 22. Joint Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. International Effects of U. 8. 
Economie Policy. By Edward M. Bernstein. 
Study Paper No. 16. Joint Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Seas. 1960. 

. Liquidity and Financial Insti- 
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tutions in the Postwar Period. By John G. Gurley. 
Also: Profits, Profit Markups, and Productivity. 
By Edwin Kuh. Study Papers Nos. 14 .and 15. 
Joint Committee Print. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 
1960. 








. The Low Income Population 
and Economic Growth. By Robert J. Lampman. 
Also: The Adequacy of Resources for Economic 


‘Growth in the United States. By Joseph L. 


Fisher and Edward Boorstein. Study Papers 
Nos. 12 and 13. Joint Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

National Security and the 
American Economy in the 1960’s. By Henry 
Rowen. Study Paper No. 18. Joint Committee 
Print. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Postwar Movement of Prices 
and Wages in Manufacturing Industries. By 
Harold M. Levinson. Study Paper No. 21. Joint 
Committee Print. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. i 
. The Potential Economic Growth 
in the United States. By James W. Knowles. 
Study Paper No. 20. Joint Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Potential Public Policies to 
Deal with Inflation Caused by Market Power. 
By Emmette 8. Redford. Study Paper No. 10. 
Joint Committee Print. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 
1959. 


























. Prices and Costs in Manu- 








facturing Industries. By Charles L. Schultze and 


Joseph L. Tryon. Study Paper No. 17. Joint 
Committee Print. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Report... on the January 1960 
Economic Report of the President. Senate Re- 
port No. 1152. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Staff Report on Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels. December 24, 1959. 
Joint Committee Print. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 














1959. Also: Senate Report No. 1043. 86th Cong., 


2nd Sess. 1980. 





. The Structure of Unemploy- 
ment in Areas of Substantial Labor Surplus. 
Study Paper No. 23. Joint Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

Senate. Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. Transfer of Von Braun and Team to 
NASA. Hearing before Subcommittee. Also Sen- 
ate Report No. 1142. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess.1960. 
. Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try. Special School Milk Program. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Armed Services. Pro- 
curement Study. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Certain Organized Fraudulent Schemes 
Operating in the United States. Senate Report 
No. 1032. 86th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1960. 
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. Organizing for National Secu- 
rity: A Bibliography. Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Organising for National Secu- 
rity: Selected Materials. Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Acceas to Public Lands. Hearing. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Grazing on Public Domain 
Lands. Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Control of 
- Obscene Material. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tees. 86th Cong., 1st and 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Organization and Procedure of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Senate Doc. No. 81. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess, 1960. 

. Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. Federal Registrars. Hearings. 86th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in Labor or Management Field. Final Report. 
Part 1. Senate Report No. 1139. 86th Cong., 
2nd Seas. 1960. 

. Select Committee on National Water 
Resources. Water Resources. Hearings. 86th 
Cong., 1st Seas. 1960. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Patent Policies of Departments and Agencies of 
the Federal Government-—1959. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 1960. 



































Other Federal 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Governments Division. State Distribution of 
Public Employment in 1959. 1960. 

. Federal Transportation Policy and 
Program. 1960. 

[Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.] Public Assistance: A Report of the Findings 
of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance. 
1960. 
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Federal Council on Aging. Programs, Resources 


for Older People. 1959. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency. Federal 
Laws Authorizing Assistance to Urban Renewal as 
Amended October 1, 1959. 1959. 

National Labor Relations Board. Legislative 
History of the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959. 2 vols. 1959. 

President’s Council on Youth Fitness. Fitness 
of American Youth. 1959. 


THE EAGLETON FOUNDATION STUDIES 
IN PRACTICAL POLITICS 


The Wells Phillips and Florence Peshine Eagle- 
ton Foundation, established in 1954 at Douglass 
College of Rutgers, the State University of New 
Jersey ...in collaboration with Henry Holt and 
Company, Publishers, has sponsored a program of 
case studies in practical politics. Cases thus far 
published include: 


Carney, F., The Rise of the Democratic Clubs in 
California (N. Y.: Holt, 1958). 

Donovan, J. C., Congressional Campaign: Maine 
Elecis a Democrat (N. Y.: Holt, 1958). 

Hapgood, D., The Purge That Failed: Tammany 
v. Powell (N. Y.: Holt, 1959). 

Harder, D., Nonpartisan Election: A Political Il- 
lusion? (N. Y.: Holt, 1958). 

Lockard, D., Connecticuts Challenge Primary: A 
Study in Legislative Politics (N. Y.: Holt, 1959). 

Lyford, J. P., Candidate (N. Y.: Holt, 1959). 

Robinson, J. A., The Monroney Resolution: Con- 
gressional Initiative in Foreign Policy Making 
(N. Y.: Holt, 1959). 

Rosenau, J. N., The Nomination of “Chip” 
Bohlen (N. Y.: "Holt, 1958). 

Smith, R. A. and Hein, C. J., Republican Primary 
Fight (N. Y.: Holt, 1958). 

Tyler, G., A Legislative Campaign for a Federal 
Minimum Wage (N. Y.: Holt, 1959). 

Vines, K. N., Two Parties for Shreveport (N. Y.: 
Holt, 1959). 

Wilder, P. S., Meade Alcorn and the 1958 Election 
(N. Y.: Holt, 1959). 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


La collectivisation de Tagriculiure: U.S.S.R., 
Chine et Democraties populaires. By CHARLES 
Bouvier. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 
1958. Pp. 242. No price given.) 


Collective Farming in Russia. By Roy D. Lamb. 
(Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas, 
1958, pp. 176. $2.50 paper; $3.25 cloth.) 


Collectivization of Agriculture in Eastern Europe. 
Epirep sy Irwin T. Sanppas. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1958. Pp. x, 214. 
$5.00.) 

Land Reform and Democracy. By CLARENCE 


Senzor. (Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 269. $6.75.) 
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Farmer end Farm Labor in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. By Frmpa WunpmruoN. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers. 1958. Pp. 162. 
$4.00.) 


Our generation and its heirs will be bored by 
no lack of problems. Populations are exploding, 
man-resource ratios worsening, and demands ris- 
ing every where for better living. In understanding 
these dynamic and dangerous trends and in trying 
to meet the threats they pose, we find that one 
focus of great and growing importance is agricul- 
ture. A recent report on India’s Food Crisis and 
the Sieps to Meet It (New Delhi, 1959), tells us 
that 480 million Indians in 1966 will need 110 
million tons of food grains—a target which re- 
quires tripling of the present rate of increase of 
agriculiural production. If only the present rate is 
Mainteinad India will fall short 28 million tons of 
food in 1965-86. No programs of rationing-plus- 
imports can fill this gap. The problem in Pakistan 
is similar. m 

The magnitude of the food production problem 
in the world requires nothing less than the full 
application. of science to agriculture. Potential 
yield increases are tremendous: from 25 to 110 
bushels of corn pér acre on widely typical Indian 
soils, for example—but only if the best known 
materials and cultural practices are ‘properly 
combined. Farmers must learn how to farm much 
better and then they must have the necessary in- 
centives and material and organizational assist- 
ance. This means tremendous institutionalization 
-—~founding enough experiment stations to meet 
the major variations in indigenous agricultural 
problems; stafing them with well trained men 
who heve tenure and working conditions sufficient 
to exploit the fantastic potentials of research; 
creating agricultural extension services (closely 
backstopped by researchers) that reach culti- 
vators directly with a continuously refined stream 
of the best technical advice, adapted to local situ- 
ations; providing materials: better machinery (not 
necessarily tractors and combines!), tools, seeds, 
fertilizers, and insecticides; developing cheaper 
and more adequate farm credit, especially credit 
joined with technical advice and directly geared 
to farm plans; improving markets, which may 
mean passable roads, available storage, uniform 
weights and measures, honest grading, and will 
almost certainly mean a government price support 
program; and, finally, very often establishing pub- 
lic programs to improve tenurial relationships, 
to consolidate holdings, to provide (and control) 
agricultural water supplies, and to control ero- 
sion and soil depletion. 

This staggering list poses numerous problems 
of governmental policy, the major ones being: 
(1) an elucidation of the ideal goals for agriculture 
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of the community in question, e.g., preservation 
of family farms or of a peasant culture, or so- 
cialization of the means of production, including 
farm land; (2) an examination of the validity and 
viability of these goals, directly if religious 
sanctions permit, discreetly if they do not; (3) 
review of the priority and importance attached 
to increasing agricultural production as compared 
to other economic developmental goals (this will 
involve appraising taxation as well as budgetary 
and commercial policies); (4) an analysis of the 
adequacy of the present institutions in agricul- 
tural tenure, marketing, credit, and servicing 
(this will involve appraising present and poten- 
tial roles of government aa well as the division of 
labor between government, cooperatives, . and 
proprietary firms in providing the optimum 
organization for agricultural production); and (6) 
an inquiry into the use of coercion, persuasion, 
and education in improving farm production. 
Against this outline of the problem, the books 
under review may be noted. Four deal with 
agriculture under communism. Bouvier’s is the 
most sweeping, comprising a history of agricul- 
tural collectivization in the USSR, the Comin- 
form countries, Yugoslavia, and Red China (the 
only treatment in the reviewed volumes; but 
since Bouviar’s cut-off date is late 1956, little 
experience of the communes waa available). The 
author then analyzes Marxist theory and prac- 
tice, dilating on several problems communist agri- 
culture encounters, including reconciling the 
peasantry, providing sufficient economic returns 
to agriculture, and decentralizing managerial de- 
cisions. Granting the difficulties, Bouvier thinks 
that the future of collective agriculture seems 
assured, without any sacrifice of Marxist funda- 
mentals or ultimate objectives, although the 
tempo, the methods, and the conception of the 
transition from capitalism to communism may 
change considerably (p. 241). “It is quite possible 
that collectivism like that of the USSR since 


1930—with all its violence and errors—will ap- 


pear one day as only an episode or, rather, as a 
costly apprenticeship.” 

Laird, who concentrates on Russia, has a 
harsher judgment. Soviet agricultural policy, 
despite apparent vacillations, has revealed “great 
consistency and lack of fundamental change in 


' administrative practice” (p. 157). Central con- 


trol has increased, at the presumed expense 
of more effective and productive farming that 
might be obtained if the important decisions were 


- devolved upon people who know farming and 


who were close enough to the land to meet the 
problems in all their localized variety. The Com- 
munist party, however, has successfully used farm 
policy and administration as a means of consoli- 
dating its power. 
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Sanders has edited a volume based on confer- 
ences at the University of Kentucky in 19565. 
Three general essays by Enno 8. Krahe, ‘EHast- 
ern Europe and World Affairs,” Irwin T. Sanders, 
“The Peasantries of Eastern Europe,’ and 
Philip E. Mosely, ‘“Collectivization of Agricul- 
ture in Soviet Strategy,” are followed by analyses 
of agricultural collectivization in Bulgaria (Hd- 
mund O. Stillman), Poland (Ernest Koenig), 
Rumania (Nicolas Spulber), and Yugoslavia 
(Jozo Tomasevich). Seminars, with discussions 
presented by rapporteurs, were held on each 
country’s paper. The conclusion is that the com- 
munists have not merely flubbed the farm prob- 
lem of eastern Europe, but have failed to such an 
extent that Red China becomes the hope of the 
believers in collectivism as “the answer to rural 
problems.” (p. 6). 

Omission of East Germany in the Sanders vol- 
ume is well made up by Wunderlich who details 
what Alvin Johnson calls ‘‘the ruin of East Ger- 
man agriculture.” “The larger farms were cut 
into small plots, for agricultural workers, with no 
decent provision for housing or farm equipment. 
The Commissar told the small farmer what to 
produce, himself knowing nothing about what the 
soil would yield. If the result was poor, the farmer 
was supposed to be guilty of sabotage. ... What 
wonder that a steady stream of fleeing farmers 
set in... . And the food self-sufficiency of Eastern 
Germany was at an end.” (p. 12). 

The fifth book changes the locale and the focus 
to report on La Laguna where 30,000 families 
were given land in 300 ejidos in 1937, in the 
greatest single move of the Mexican agrarian 
revolution. As Dr. Senior shows, the comparisons 
of relative developments in La Laguna and other 
Mexican areas are inconclusive (e.g., p. 193); but, 
informed by twenty-one visits (some lengthy 
ones) to La Laguna, he affords us a vivid account 
of an experiment significant far beyond Mexico 
and even the hemisphere—CuHartus M. HARDIN, 
University of Chicago. 


Free Elections: An Elementary Textbook. Br 
W. J. M. Macxmnarg. (New York: Rinehart 
and Co. 1958. Pp. 184. $3.50.) 


This monograph by a British professor fills an 
important need in the literature of political sci- 
ence. Arguments over the meaning of free elec- 
tions in Eastern Europe played an important role 
in the origins of the Cold War. Since then the 
rapid achievement of independence by European 
colonies has raised many problems concerning 
the feasibility of transferring the democratic in- 
stitutions of the North Atlantie world to societies 
which lack some or all of the conditions for them. 
Professor Mackenzie has written a guidebook 
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describing the pitfalls the new leaders of Africa 
and Asia must avoid and the choicea they must 
make in adopting European electoral systems. 

Mackenzie interprets the electoral system 
broadly to include not only the actual mechanics 
of voting but also the qualifications of voters and 
candidates, various methods of representation 
and districting, and the problems of corruption 
and intimidation of voters. The conditions he 
sets for democracy are an independent judiciary, 
impartial administration, organized political 
parties, acceptance of the limiting rules of the 
game, civil liberties, and individual decision by 
voters. 

With regard to the franchise, the author is 
pessimistic about the chances of limiting suffrage 
even where mass illiteracy seems to justify it. 
He recognizes but does not resolve the dilemma 
of what to do about violent, anti-democratic 
parties. Is it inconsistent to use electoral “engi- 
neering” to defend democracy against them? He 
concludes that “absolute purity of democratic 
logic is impossible because it would destroy 
democracy.” (p. 95) ; 

Mackenazie’s discussion and evaluation of pro- 
portional representation is notably lucid and fair, 
although regrettably he ignores the experience of 
New York City with PR during the LaGuardia 
era. 

His description of election administration may 
strike American political scientists as a bit naive. 
It is difficult for us to believe that the British 
parties have actually taken the redistricting 
problem out of polities, given our long history of 
gerrymandering and rural overrepresentation. 
Also, he overlooks the possibilities of fraud with 
permanent registration and the abuse of literacy 
tests to exclude racial minorities so familiar in our 
South. His rather optimistic conclusions about the 
lack of significant influence of money on elections 
through mass communications would require 
qualification on the American scene. 

The chief criticism of the book, to this reviewer, 
lies in the evidence for his generalizations. A sur- 
vey which purports to be making empirical state- 
ments of general validity needs more than logical 
analysis, a highly selective bibliography and oc- 
casional references to British, Continental and 
colonial experience for support. Especially strik- 
ing is the complete neglect of the twenty Latin 
American republics, which have been struggling 
for a century and a half to operate a system of 
free elections. Their experience must throw grave 
doubts on the adaptability of Western political 
practices to the newer states of Africa. But when 
all this has been said, Mackenzie’s work is a good 
beginning to the systematic study of the neces- 
sary conditions for free elections —T'Hmoporn P. 
Waiaut, JR, Bates College. 
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Modern Forms of Government. A Comparative Re- 
port. By Micuany Srpwartr. (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1960. Pp. vii, 284, $4.00.) 


The author, a member of the British Parlia- 
ment since 1945, has produced a readable, if often 
superficial, survey, of the comparative aspects of 
the governments of Great Britain, the Common- 
wealth countries, the United States, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Scandinavia, Italy, and the 
communist countries. Using mostly the legalistic 
approach, he features the fundamental similari- 
ties and differences of the constitutions, the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial branches; here and 
there he discusses the actual operation of these 
governments by stressing the ideologies in- 
volved, 

Stewart is at his own best when dealing with 
Britain and the British Commonwealth. Satis- 
factory alzo are the chapters covering the demo- 
cratic governments, as, for instance, the section 
showing the very different concepts of democratic 
government held by such “‘democrecies” as South 
Africa and Denmark. But the two chapters as- 
signed tha Communist regimes (Chapter XIV, 
“The Communist Approach,” pp. 229-240, and 
XV, “The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” 
pp. 241-263) suffer from frequently confusing 
generalizations. Read, for instance, in regard 
to the USSR: “The Republics have the ‘residual 
power’; but the residue does not appear to be 
large. Yugoslavia is also, and perhaps more 
genuinely, a federation.” (p. 245) Would it not 
be safer to state flatly that “the residue is not 
large at all,” and that Yugoslavia is “a perhaps 
federation” only in constitutional theory. We 
would also be interested to learn of the applica- 
tion of Stewart’s statement that “Rumania ex- 
pressly parmits education for the training of 
priests...’ (p.° 245). 

There are no footnotes, no references, no bib- 
liography. In spite of its deficiencies, Stewart 
presents his point of view interestingly. It is also 
to his credit that he makes no claim to any pro- 
fundity of thought and scholarship——Josmra 8. 
Rovosx, University of Bridgeport. 


Latin American Politics. By Wituiam 8. Stoxss. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1959. Pp. xiii, 588. $6.75.) 


This introduction to Latin American politics is 
designed es a text book. Initially, Stokes discusses 
the effect upon Latin American political institu- 
tions of social classes, the family, education, the 
church, and the army. Following chapters de- 
scribe the prevailing economic systems and the 
political end economic theories most frequently 
found in the 20 countries, The uses of violence and 
the peaceful mobilisation of power are analyzed. 
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Concluding chapters treat the “omnipotent execu- 
tive power,” the “subservient legislature,” the 
Cuban semi-parliamentary system, constitutions, 
law, the courta, and federal and unitary structures 
of government. 

Stokes maintains throughout that “political 
freedom can exist only in a capitalistic economic 
system” (p. 143). He defines “capitalistic eco- 
nomic system” in terms made famous by Adam 
Smith in 1778, ergues that the culture of Latin 
America prevents the development of such 
“capitalism,” and concludes that political free- 
dom based on democracy does not flourish in the 
ares. All of the material in this book is marshalled 
to defend this thesis. Whatever would negate it 
seems to have been omitted. 

Although this is an interesting book, it is not 
an accurate description of the nature of power, 
nor of contemporary political and economic in- 
stitutions in Latin America. The classified bibli- 
ography of 100 pages, listing about 2000 refer- 
ences dealing with the various subjects discussed, 
although it has serious omissions, is the most 
valuable part of this book-~Harry KANTOB, 
University of Florida. 


Budgeting In Public Authorities. By A BTUDY 
GROUP oF TH% ROYAL INSTITUTE or PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, R. 8. Epwarps, Chairman 
AND J. 8. Hrnus, Research Officer. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 299, 
$6.50.) 


United States students of the financial aspect 
of government have long been familiar with the 
main outlines of the British financial system, and 
there has been a copious, frequently refreshed, 
supply of literature about it by both English and 
American scholars. Indeed, there is little question 
that our budget reformers, like the civil service 
reformers before them, looked to London for their 
model, insofar as the presidential (or guberna- 
torial, or mayorel) structure would permit. Most 
of our information and most of our interest have 
concerned only certain aspects of the British na- 
tional system—-the principle of executive prepa- 
ration and control, the role and the machinery of 
Parliament, the dominance of the Treasury and its 
methods, There has been little literature—almost 
none—generally available in the United States 
about how budgets actually work as instruments 
of administration other than as a device for 
Treasury control. 

This volume is doubly useful in that it so abun- 
dantly fills this void in our knowledge. It was 
prepared under the guidance of a thirteen-man 
Study Group of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administraticn, most of whom are high public 
officials representative of British national and local 
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government. The study was based upon a broad 
program of research through personal visits and 
interviews, conducted by Miss J. §. Hines, who 
also drafted the report.* The goals of the study 
were, in the words of its preface, ‘‘to examine the 
different kinds of budgets used in the publio 
services, the purposes they serve, and the way by 
which they are constructed and finally settled. 
From this analysis it was hoped to reveal the 
method conducive to good administration, and 
to draw attention to any prevailing practices 
which might be capable of improvement.” 

The product is a well organized and compre- 
hensive description of the administrative use of 
the budget in Great Britain. There is some ana- 
lytical treatment of problem areas and a few para- 
graphs offer somewhat reserved suggestions for 
improvement—as that for greater use of long- 
range capital programs—but the bulk of the 
volume is a factual presentation of the situation 
as it is today. The expression “public authori- 
ties” is construed herein to include central gov- 
ernment departments, local authorities, the 
hospital service, and the nationalized industries. 
The defense departments were excluded for se- 
curity reasons, Current practices for each of these 
are examined in separate sections under the fol- 
lowing main headings: 

revenue budgeta—defined to cover what we 

would call current expenditures and current 
revenues} 
capital expenditure budgetsa—covering ac- 
quisitions and disposals of fixed assets; 

finance budgets—budgets of the resources for 
the acquisition of fixed assets or for working 
capital; 

cash budgets—used, where necessary, to plan 

and contro! cash receipts and disbursements. 


Of these, the most important by far are the 
revenue budgets, the treatment of which occupies 
about half of the book. 

Both scholars and practitioners in this im- 
portant field of public activity will find this vol- 
ume enormously informative.—FREDERICK C. 
MosHur, University of California (Berkeley). _ 


Communism and British Intellectuals. By NBAL 
Woop. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1959. Pp. 256. $4.00.) 


On one matter ordinary Britons and ordinary 
Communists always agree. They distrust intellec- 
tuals. It comes as no surprise that the the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain periodically re- 
vitalizes this attitude. Yet, as Wood here has 
amply shown, the ideas of Marx, the “front” 


* Miss Hines died tragically following a road accident in 
March, 1059, 
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organizations and—to a lesser extent—the Com- 
munist Party itself, exerted a powerful attraction 
for “a dazzling array of intellectual virtuosi” in 
the inter-war years and for some time afterward. 
In this careful and perceptive work Wood also 
goes a long way toward explaining the paradox. 

Communist leaders were able to satisfy deep 
cravings in the ‘‘mild-mannered desperadoes”’ of 
the post-war generation. For feelings of in- 
feriority the Communists profferred the balm of 
exaltation through international contacts and 
nation-wide, co-operative efforts. For feelings of 
desperation the Communists offered not so much 
ideological refuge as merely the opportunity to 
do something. “Action became a value in it- 
self.” The aftermath of war saw intellectuals with- - 
draw from politics, to resume their “natural” 
apathetic role. But the physical decay of the 
1930s succeeded the cultural disintegration of 
the 1920s. Once isolated, now trapped by a re- 
pugnant and futile society, many intellectuals 
lost themselves in a furious effort to salvage 
civilization. (Communism’s positive characteris- 
tics outweighed the nihilistic appeal it shared with 
fascism.) ‘‘The political sophisticates of the 
Thirties were the political illiterates of the 
Twenties.” 

The paths leading to association with Commu- 
nists, the pattern of organisation activity and the 
inevitable conflict with bureaucratic values are 
admirably documented. Of lasting interest are 
the particular “breaking points’’—their timing 
and their precipitants—for intellectuals and the 
party. Four occasions are noted: one in each 
decade from 1920. In view of the great provoca- 
tion to defection in each case—the Moscow tres- 
son trials, the Nazi-Soviet Pact, Khrushchev’s 
denunciation of Stalin—one wonders how in- 
tellectuals distinguish among the various af- 
fronts to their intelligence. While the author pro- 
vides clues, but no answer to this question, his 
analysis makes clear that intellectuals and Com- 
munists cannot co-operate forever. The party line 
somewhere must stifle creativity, for ‘the raison 
d etre of the C.P.G.B. is the search for the break- 
ing point of every intellectual in its midst.’”’— 
Harvey GLICKMAN, Princeton University. 


Nattonalisation in Britain: The End of a Dogma. 
BY R. Kuur-Cousun. (New York: 8t. Martin’s 
Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 310. $5.50.) 


In the recent general election the Labour party 
suffered, we are told, because it seemed still to 
stand for nationalization of industry. As far as 
one can tell, renationalization of iron and steel 
and of certain areas of public transportation is 
still part of the Labour program. But nothing in 
recent Labour party programs suggests that fur- 
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ther nationalization is planned for England. This 
present moment of Conservative prosperity is 
therefore perhaps a good time for Mr. Kelf- 
Cohen to examine nationalization in the period 
1945-1951 and to decide that its results have been 
unsatisfactory. He deals with five selected in- 
dustries—coal, transport, electricity, gas, and 
iron and steel. He has not written a history of 
nationalized industry in England, but a set of 
comments. The writer is a retired official of the 
Ministry əf Supply, where he had to face the sort 
of problems which he writes about: finance, 
staffing, the relationship of industries to minis- 
ters, the special patterns of the public corpora- 
tion, and the other peculiarities of the system. 
Within these limits the book is excellent. 

There ere perhaps two signs of prejudice in the 
book. One is its limitation to a few important 
specimens of nationalization, with the implica- 
tion that the whole story is thereby told. The 
fairly eucresaful nationalization of central bank- 
ing, of overseas aviation and overseas communi- 
cation, and the impressive development of an 
almost newly created telephone system might be 
cited on the other side. 

The otner unfairness is in the respect of doc- 
trine. Mr. Kelf-Cohen seems to imply that La- 
bour party socialists are usually believers in state 
socialiam by means of the nationalized public 
corporation. He further seems to believe that 
when the nationalized public corporation has 
been shown to be ineffective, socialists, and par- 
ticularly Labour party theorists, have been shown 
to be wrong. He makes great play of Herbert 
Morrison, whose pattern of the nationalized cor- 
poration was followed so generally. But he leaves 
us unaware that the Morrison type of institution 
was not in conformity with the policies of such 
conspicuous and influential theorists as Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps and Professor G. D. H. Cole. (Indeed 
Cripps felt free to argue that Morrison was 
not a socialist at all.) Reasonably dispassionate 
observers would perhaps feel that the examples 
of nationalisation which Mr. Kelf-Cohen con- 
demns were not very successful. They might also 
feel that they were likewise not very socialistic. 
Such ratker definite socialists as Cripps justified 
them as social expedients, suited to the conditions 
of the moment. 

The book is not as Tory aa it sounds. It is a 
useful part of the re-examination of institutions 
which is needed if English government is to con- 
tinue to meet the needs of the country-—especially 
when, as here, the analyst is a man of experience, 
learning and penetration. The theoretical part of 
the book is not the least interesting, though it re- 
veals the English impatience of theory charac- 
teristic cf Conservatives and Labour alike.— 
HuGENB P. Cuasn, Lafayette College. 
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Government and Parliament. By HarBERT Mornr- 
son. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. 2d ed. Pp. xiii, 386. 30s. net.) 


In this second edition of his book Mr. (now 
Lord) Morrison writes that “a few footnotes and 
minor revisions have been made, largely to bring 
the book up to date factually.” He has also added 
an “Epilogue” of twenty-two pages, commenting 
on certain developments since the date of the 
first edition, These include observations upon 
“shadow” Minsters and Cabinets; M.P.s’ dele- 
gatory position, free votes, and privilege; the 
socialized industries; and, relations between 
Ministers and civil servants. In dealing with these 
matters, Lord Morrison does not draw upon any 
particularly special knowledge of them, so that the 
modest total of changes and additions seem a 
rather slender basis for justifying a new volume. 
His work was originally well described in this 
Review as “A book of great and varied useful- 
ness, ... & book of explanation and appreciation, 
not of criticism.” Its value lies, of course, in its 
description of parliamentary, ministerial, and 
party procedures drawn from the intimate ex- 
perience of several decades by an amiable and 
ebullient politician. It tells much about British 
government machinery which other politicians 
have not bothered to explain and academic writ- 
ers were not permitted to know, thus filling many 
small gaps in the literature of the subject. As an 
introduction to British government, it is much 
like a visitor's tour through a fire station, con- 
ducted by a hearty and veteran smoke-eater, who 
has a friendly and knowing pat for each bit of 
apparatus, from the oldest engine to the newest 
hook-and-ladder, and even the loyal Dalmatian. 
— DELL G. HITCHNER, Unteersiiy of Washington. 


France, Troubled Ally. By Epaar 8. Furniss, Jr. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1960. Pp. xvi, 
512. $5.75.) 


The general interest which the subject matter 
of this book holds for the American reading pub- 
lic can be attributed to a deep concern for the po- 
litical welfara of the weakest link in the anti-. 
Soviet defense system, as well as a need for sober 
evaluation of the legendary figure of de Gaulle 
and the political evolution of his regime. The 
author, in his endeavor to explain the factors de- 
termining French foreign policy and to provide a 
workable formula for American policy-makers, 
has succeeded admirably in illuminating the in- 
ternational conduct of that country through a 
careful analysis of its internal problems. The 
first two parts of the book explain the return of 
de Gaulle in psychological and social-political 
terms. On the psychological plane, the inability 
of the French nation and its governments to ao- 
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cept the reduction of France’s international 
status to that of a secondary power has produced 
delusions of grandeur issuing ultimately in inde- 
cision and procrastination. In the social and po- 
litical sphere the Fourth Republic destroyed it- 
self through “immoblisme,’’ which paralysed 
French ability to act in domestic politics as well 
as in foreign policy. By far the most useful part 
is the third, which is devoted to an analysis of the 
constitution and politics of the Fifth Republic. 
His analysis leads the author to conclude that 
de Gaulle will be no more successful than his 
predecessors in restoring France to her previous 
glory. Like other mortals de Gaulle lacks the 
power to cast off the shackles of historical neces- 
sity, which at this point is not favorable to 
French ambitions. But even within the modest 
scope left to human volition the present regime 
is found wanting because of the disproportionate 
favors it has extended to the privileged classes 
and ita insensitivity to legitimate social and 
economic aspirations of the masses. 

The book is valuable because of the sy mpathetic 
understanding with which the failings of our tra- 
ditional friend and ally are examined. The au- 
thor’s thoroughness and painstaking documenta- 
tion are admirable. The book is marred, however, 
by the unnecessary length of the first two parts, 
which review in great detail situations and events 
covered abundantly in the literature on contem- 
porary France. Irritating, too, is the author’s 
apparent compulsion to justify his historical work 
in terms of a need to substantiate such common- 
place generalizations as the close interdependence 
of domestic and foreign policy and the continuity 
of foreign policy between the Fourth and Fifth 
Republics. Nevertheless, students of France will 
find this volume a useful reference work.— 
PETER J. Firass, Louisiana State University. 


France the New Republic. By RAYMOND ARON. 
(New York. Oceana Publications, 1960. Pp. 
114. $2.95.) 


This publication contains the text of the 1958 
Constitution for the French Fifth Republic, pref- 
aced with two penetrating commentaries by Ray- 
mond Aron and D. W. Brogan, and by parts 
of a stenotyped discussion in October 1958 be- 
tween M. Aron and the Consultants on the Basic 
Issues for the Fund for the Republic. Political 
scientists will find most entertaining: (1) the 
manner in which the French sociologist finds it 
necessary to instruct his American interlocutors 
on the meaning and priority of politics over eco- 
nomics, (2) his prophetic analysis of the Algerian 
question more than a year prior to the oriaia of 
January 1960, (8) his pointing to the central 
structural question in the new Constitution as 
the extent to which its only directly elected 
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organ, the Assembly, has been not only legally 
limited but constitutionally discredited. One is 
disappointed only by the failure of the discussion 
to press the question as to whether the opinion 
base of the French Republic has been narrowed 
to the Army and the reverence of the people for a 
personal leader rather than for the regime. 


Scandinavian Democracy: Development of Demo- 
cratic Thought and Institutions in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. EDITED BY J. A. Lat- 
werys. (Copenhagen. The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 1958. Pp. 437. $6.00.) 


The present work is a collection of two dozen 
essays on major aspects of social, economic, and 
political life in the three Scandinavian countries. 
The contributors—nine Norwegians, seven Danes, 
and seven Swedes—include an impressive array 
of educators and public officials who write with 
competence and, on the whole, with remarkable 
lucidity on such topics as political parties and 
voluntary organizations, the legal and adminis- 
trative systems, the government’s role in the 
economy, education, and the media of communi- 
cations. The book thus provides a useful intro- 
duction to Scandinavia for the beginning student 
and the general reader. Unfortunately, however, 
no single subject is pursued in sufficient depth to 
add to the specialists’ knowledge, and there are 
no references whatever to the growing body of 
serious studies in English on various aspects of 
Scandinavian politics and economics. 

Roughly two-thirds of the material represents 
a translation and adaptation from a similar work 
published for the Scandinavian reader a decade 
earlier (Hal Koch and Alf Ross, editors, Nordtsk 
Demokrati, Oslo, Stockholm, and Kg¢benhavn, 
1948), and a comparison of the two versions 
proves instructive. Among the new material is a 
background chapter on “Lands and Peoples” by 
the editor, a professor of comparative education at 
the University of London, who has also provided 
short introductions to most of the remaining sec- 
tions. The last section entitled “Scandinavian 
Democracy and the World” also is new and is 
designed to acquaint the English-speaking reader 
with the international role of the Northern coun- 
tries. Other changes in content and outline re- 
mind us that, while the original work was spon- 
sored by three leading publishing houses in 
Scandinavia, the present adaptation is published 
under joint auspices of the three government 
agencies concerned with international cultural 
exchange. The second, and larger, section of Nor- 
disk Demokrati was entitled “Problems of Democ- 
racy’; in the present version any such prominent 
reference to “problems” has been avoided, and 
chapters once modestly entitled “The School” 
and “Defense” reappear under the more pre- 
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tentious headings ‘Education for Democracy” 
and “Defence and Democracy.” A valuable sub- 
section entitled ‘Weaknesses of Democracy,” 
composed of three self-critical essays, has disap- 
peared altogether. The result is candidly charac- 
terized in the editor’s conclusion: ‘From one 
point of view, this book, from beginning to end, 
is a defence and justification of the way of life 
found in Northern Europe or even a paean of 
praise in honor of the Scandinavian democra- 
cies.” Scandinavian Democracy, that is to say, con- 
tinues a tradition of panegyric writing which has 
presented the three Northern countries as so many 
idyllic utopias in which all the New Dealer’s 
fondest hopes come effortlessly true. But unlike 
the American journalists who inaugurated that 
tradition, the learned contributors to the present 
volume cannot adduce ignorance or the need to 
repay-generous hospitality as extenuating circum- 
stances. Scandinavian achievements in parlia- 
mentary government, economic policy, labor re- 
lations, education, science, and technology are 
genuine and impressive enough not to require 
euphemism or embellishment. Why gild the lily?— 
.DANKWART A. Rustow, Columbia University. 


The Political Press. By JORGEN WEBTEB8STAHL 
AND CARL-GUNNAR Jangon. (Stockholm: Uni- 
versity of Gothenburg. 1959. Pp. 127. Kr. 
15:50.) 


This admirable study of the political role of the 
daily press in Sweden was based on data concern- 
ing distribution of newspapers and voting records 
for the period 1945-54, supplemented by infor- 
mation obtained from interviews of a sample of 
newspaper readers taken in 1953, 1954, and 1956. 

Careful statistical analysis demonstrated that, 
while in the country as a whole party vote per- 
centage and share of newspaper circulation did 
not correspond, within individual newspaper dis- 
tricts there was a positive correlation between per- 
centage of newspaper circulation and party vot- 
ing. Efforts to test whether this correlation would 
hold when class and occupation were held con- 
stant appear to have been inconclusive, but the 
author did find that there were important dif- 
ferences between the major political parties in the 
degree of correlation between distribution of the 
party newspapers and votes for that party. The 
authors sought explanation of these differences 
between parties in terms of both the content and 
readership of the various newspapers. This analy- 
sis indicated to them that a tentative distinction 
should be made between a “‘wide-coverage”’ press 
(whose reader circulation was considerably 
broader than corresponding groups of political 
sympathizers) and a “narrow-coverage’”’ press 
(distributed primarily among the ranks of party 
followers or sympathizers). 

The hypothesis that there was a difference in 
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the kind of political influence of the wide-coverage 
and narrow-coverage press was tested by using 
interview data. This analysis tended to confirm 
the notion that the differences were not limited to 
differences in the size of circulation, but were more 
a matter of the nature of the readership and its 
relation to the newspaper. Readers of the narrow- 
coverage press were more politically interested 
and more committed to their newspapers than 
were readers of wide-coverage press. This ap- 
peared to be one explanation as to why there was 
a stronger correlation between newspaper circula- 
tion and voting in the case of the narrow-coverage 
Social Democratic and Conservative press than 
in the case of the wide-coverage Liberal press. The 
tentative conclusion is drawn that the narrow- 
coverage press plays a more important role politi- 
cally than the wide-coverage press. The main 
text of the valume is in Swedish, but table head- 
ings are also given in English, and there is a 
comprehensive English summary. The latter is, in 
spots, lacking in lucidity, and it is not entirely 
clear whether this is due to language difficulty or 
over-caution on the part of the authora in drawing 
conclusions from their fndings.— La Roy Farav- 
son, Michigan State University. 


The Presa in Pakistan. By Masip Nizamı. (Pan- 
jab: University of Panjab. 1958. Pp. vii, 89.) 


This descriptive and anecdotal volume suffers 
considerably in comparison with the sophisticated 
atudy reviewed above. A rather detailed account 
of specific newspepers in each section of Pakistan 
will probably nave limited interest for other than 
area specialists. A chapter entitled ‘“Character- 
istics of the Pakistan Press” emphasizes the 
problems arising from financial instability, and 
the lack of experienced reporters or news agencies. 
Additional chaptera are devoted to ‘Working 
Conditions of Reporters” (bad), and “Freedom 
of the Press” (lacking). The entire study suffers 
somewhat from the polemic nature of much of the 
presentation. The author, who is himself a work- 
ing hewspaperman, appears to have been too close 
to his material for objective analysis —Ln Roy 
Frrauson, Michigan State University. 


Promises and Performances in Australian Politica. 
Br Russert H. Barrer. (New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 1959. Pp. 126. $2.50.) 


The purpose of this volume is to evaluate 
“the promise-derformance aspect of responsible 
party government.” A detailed study of party 
platforms and the policy statements of leaders, 
1928 to 1951, is followed by a briefer treatment of 
subsequent campaigns. The writer concludes 
that in every election the range of specific dif- 
ferences betwaen the parties has been ‘‘sub- 
stantial,” that the record of implementing prom- 
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ises is “remarkably good,” and that there is no 
“significant” difference in the records of the Labor 
and non~Labor parties. He qualifies the signifi- 
cance of these conclusions by pointing out the 
vagueness and generality of some promises and 
the infrequency of proposals for major change. 
In the concluding chapter the reasons for failure 
to implement promises are discussed and “‘pro- 
posals for improvement” are advanced. 

The writer has assembled his data with thor- 
oughness and shows a firm grasp of the intricacies 
of Australian politics. His appraisal of promises 
and performances is dispassionate and objective. 
But many will challenge the feasibility of his 
proposals for remedying the “inherent wesk- 
nesses in the promise-performance concept.” A 
similar study of New Zealand, where responsible 
government operates without the limiting devices 
which Mr. Barrett finds often block the imple- 
mentation of party promises in Australia, might 
throw further light on some of the points raised in 
his conclusions. Tables comparing the platforma 
of the parties, and an Appendix summarizing the 
policy speech of the leader of the successful party 
in each election, 1928 through 1958, will be useful 
to all students of Australian politics-—Lovis» 
OVSBACKER, Professor Emeritus, Wellesley College. 


The Soviet Union between the 19th and 80th Party 
Congresses 1952-1956. By Gnores D. Emprnn. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. xii, 
365. 22.80 guilders.) 


What is the impact of press reportage of world 
affairs upon the intelligent reader? Through the 
forty months from the last Party congress domi- 
nated by Stalin to the first one directed by 
Khrushchev, the western press tried to report 
the flow of events and gossip in and about the 
USSR, and to offer some measure of hasty inter- 
pretation. A young American newspaperman has 
attempted here to use this material in a sizable 
book, without touching primary Soviet sources. 

At the level of reporting, the book reveals much 
diligent clipping of stories from western newspa- 
pers, interspersed with careful reading of a few 
American and German magazine articles and an 
occasional book. Embree has here collected ma- 
terials {and some translations made by the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Presa) about Soviet 
industry, agriculture, foreign affairs and domestic 
politics, and has been honest enough to provide a 
thousand footnotes revealing the specific sources, 
even acknowledging the particular reporter who 
provided the information and interpretation in 
most cases, It ia a compendium of many stories, 
knitted together by topics and chronology, with 
the original analysis retained in many items. 
Those interested in this period will find many 
useful materiale—the context of an official an- 
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nouncement, the core of an important speech, the 
account of a Party conference. 

At the level of political interpretation, the book 
suggests what the unseen audience is learning 
about the Soviet Union from The Neto York Times 
staff and a few western specialists. The results 
warrant some careful thought and a few blushes 
by the Messrs. Salisbury, Baldwin, Schwarts, et 
al. In the area of domestic politics, Embree row 
tells confidently about what he has learned 
concerning “the constant interaction of the rival- 
ries, jealousies and hatred of power at its worst.” 
They were only kept in check by Stalin, his death 
required ‘the forging of a new power relation- 
ship” between competing factions. As he selects 
items from the Times and elsewhere to follow 
this fearsome struggle apparently waged in public 
view, Embree occasionally cautions the reader 
not to think of monolithic units called the police, 
the army, the Party or the “bureaucracy” 
(which he does not further define), but he pro- 
ceeds to ignore his own warning. He sees these 
elements competing against each other in a 
struggle for naked power, without rationaliza~- 
tion or political significance. Beriya becomes 
“the police” and the latter is “utterly destroyed” 
when he dies; the ‘‘marshals” have some mutual 
jealousies but they work sufficiently well as a 
group to become a major factor in these four 
years, collaborating with “the Party” to destroy 
the police and taking a hand in foreign policy, but 
rather mysteriously refrain from using their 
power for other ends. Before the spring of 1953, 
Malenkov “controlled” the Party apparatus, but 
after that season Khrushchev suddenly becomes 
‘the Party,” and moves inexorably to the de- 
struction of competing groups. 

In the field of foreign policy, Embree has given 
a painstaking review of every major step, most 
strategems and many speeches, largely in terms 
of the propaganda significance. In almost every 
case, he confidently explains the sims, methods 
and results being attained. There would be fewer 
ulcers in the Foreign Offices and many more 
doctoral dissertations, if others could see the 
same simple picture. As an added benefit to his 
readers Embree also provides a variety of ap- 
pendices and ‘statistical charts, especially about 
the secretaries of the Communist Party, a list of . 
typical wages and prices, and a long bibliography. 
—Lovuis Nemzur, Ohio State University. 


Polttichesktit Slovar. Ep. By B. N. PONOMAREV. 
(Moscow: Gospolitisdat. 1958. Pp. 680. 17 
rubles.) 


Among the problems facing the student of 
Communism few have been as intractable as the 
search for the real meaning of concepts and slo- 
gans in the Soviet world. The relative lack of suo- 
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cess in this field has often been caused by the fail- 
ure to consult certain Soviet publications, whose 
very object is to guide those party members who 
interpret day-by-day Marxism-Leninism and the 
problems arising out the building of Communism. 
One of the most recent and valuable of these 
works of reference is the second edition of the 
Political Dictionary, of which a hundred thousand 
copies were printed in 1958. Its editor, Prof. 
B. N. Ponomarev, is best known as one of the 
leading Soviet authorities on matters of ideology 
and the international Communist movement. As 
such he has been responsible for the new edition 
of the history of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union published in 1959. 

The Political Dictionary is divided into ten 
sections, each of which contains a large number 
of entries varying in length and completeness of 
detail. Ths sections cover the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R., the rest of the 
world, the international labour and ‘“demo- 
cratic’ movement, international relations, po- 
litical economy, philosophy, religion and atheist 
propagenca, international and constitutional 
law, and world history. 

The imterest of the Political Dictionary is two- 
fold. First, concepts and slogans embracing every 
aspect of politics in the broad sense of the term 
are defined and explained in words that should 
leave little doubt as to their meaning in Khru- 
shchev’s Russia. Secondly, a comparison of the 
text of the second edition with the first, edited 
by G. Aleksandrov and published in 1940, throws 
light on the degree of continuity in the attitudes 
of the Soviet leadership over a period of almost 
twenty years. This comparison is all the more 
interesting in view of the Communists’ insistence 
on the creativeness of Marxism-Leninism, and 
their claim that Khrushchev is now in the process 
of enriching it. A study of the text of the two 
editions shows that in general the contributions 
made by Stalin’s successora are of secondary im- 
portance. A cursory examination of the articles 
dealing, for instance, with the “class struggle,” 
“socialism’’ and “patriotism” suffice to confirm 
this. 

Even sa, several differences are noticeable. To 
begin with, more attention is paid to the non- 
European world than in 1940. Secondly, the 
vocabulary used in 1988 is often less robust. 
The Stalinist .pejoratives “bandits,” “agents,” 
agency,” ete., have been replaced more than 
once by the more anemic “reactionary” or 
“bourgeois.” The references to pacifism and 
Gandhism, for example, are less hostile than in 
1940; Islam, on the other hand, is dealt with more 
severely than in the heyday of Stalinism. The 
third major difference lies in the treatment of 
Stalin, Stripped of many of the eulogies which 
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had surrounded his name and activities in the 
first edition, he has been reduced to more human 
proportions, with the result that the biography 
of the late dictator is closer to reality than most 
of the other biographies in the Political Diction- 
ary. 

Finally, the biographical entries are of interest 
because they throw light on the reputation which 
various politicians and thinkers enjoy in the 
Soviet world. Those whom Moscow wants to 
claim as its precursors, no matter how tenuous 
the link, and those who have contributed in one 
way or another to the creation and survival of 
the U.8.8.R., have been rewarded with a bio- 
graphical note (among living Frenchmen only 
three Communists: Duclos, Saillant and Thorez 
have obtained this privilege). The same treat- 
ment has not been accorded to socialist thinkers 
and labour leadera who have had differences with 
Communists from Marx to Khrushchev. Only 
a few of them (Gaitskell, Kautsky, Plekhanov 
and Jaurés) have been able to find a biographical 
note in the Political Dictionary. The absent in- 
clude the representatives of the anarchist move- 
ment (Bakunin, Kropotkin and Proudhon), as 
well as moderate marxists (Bauer, Blum) and 
left-wing socialists (Bevan, Guesde), not to speak 
of the closest collaborators of Lenin and Stalin 
(Bukharin, Kaganovich, Kamenev, Malenkov, 
Molotov, Rykov, Trotsky, Zinoviev, etc.). These 
gaps force the reader thirsting for biographical 
data to make do with a 8. G. Lazo, a Paul La- 
fargue, over a dozen Soviet marshals (including 
Zhukov), and especially the elite of the hierarchy 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
This emphasis on contemporary party leaders is 
hardly surprising —Ivan Avaxumovic, Untver- 
atty of Manttcda. 


Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party. Br 
ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOY. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1959. pp. 379. 
$6.00.) 


It is always of intense interest for atudents of 
Soviet affairs to check their analyses against in- - 
formation and interpretation supplied by those 
who had the opportunity to observe the Soviet 
system from the inside. As a student at the 
Moscow Institute of Red Professors and, for a 
while, a member of the Propaganda and Agita- 
tion Department of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee, Mr. Avtorkhanov was certainly in a posi- 
tion to gain valuable inaight into the inner-Party 
operations. While his book does not reveal any- 
thing substantially new, it adds interesting de- 
tails, both descriptive and interpretative, to the 
well known story of Stalin’s victorious struggle 
against his opponents between 1928 and 1938. 
They certainly confirm, and throw some addi- 
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tional light on, Stalin’s ruthlessness toward his 
own Party associates, The book concludes with a 
discussion and evaluation of inner-Party develop- 
ments in the post-Stalin era. 

The main flaw in this otherwise interesting 
book lies in the admixture of dialogues into sev- 
eral of its chapters. They are not particularly 
revealing and tend at times to wander away from 
the basic theme. Moreover, what they aim to 
convey could have been condensed in each in- 
stance, and to better advantage, in a few sen- 
tences of indirect prose. Also, the author occa- 
sionally registers opinions or hypotheses without 
fully substantiating them or at least making an 
all-out effort to do so. In this category fall, for in- 
stance, his assertions that the Party machine out- 
grew Stalin in 1952; that Stalin was not a “‘con- 
firmed Communist’; and that Stalin would have 
never reached the summit of power without Molo- 
tov, Kaganovich and Malenkov.—Epwarp Ta- 
sorsxy, The University of Texas. 


Russia at the Dawn of the Modern Age. Br Groras 
VERNADSKY. (New Haven: Yale University 
Preas. 1959. Pp. ix, 347. $7.50.) 


Students of Russian history will welcome this 
fourth installment in the projected ten-volume 
series, “A History of Russia,” by George Ver- 
nadsky and Michael Karpovich. One hopes that 
the latter’s recent death will not prevent comple- 
tion of this monumental set. Vernadsky’s fourth 
volume contains all the scholarly apparatus that 
is his hallmark. It takes up the transition era 
when Muscovy, consolidated by Ivan III (1462~ 
1505) and Vassily IIT (1505-1533), emerged from 
the Middle Ages and the Tatar yoke. Worthy 
counterparts of Western statebuilders, these taars 
doggedly “gathered in” the ancient “Fus lands” 
that stretched from Novgorod and Smolensk to 
the southern Cossack lands and eastward to the 
Kazan Khanate. Though Russia missed most of 
the impact of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
at least Moscow’s Kremlin benefited from im- 
ported Italian architects, and in the monastic 
squabble between “Josephans” and “Judaizers”’ 
Russia wrote her footnote to some of the issues 
that stirred Reformation Europe. And Western 
Russia, whose history is recounted here in detail, 
became the target of the proselyting Polish 
Counter Reformation. That clash culminated in 
the 1596 Council of Brest and the Uniste Church 
——terminal point for this volume, Vernadsky’s 
next instalment will take up Muscovy under Ivan 
IV (‘the Terrible’) and Boris Godunov.— 
Cuarius F. Detzeut, Vanderbilt University. 


Overcentraltzation in Economic Administration: A 
Critical Analysis Based on Experience in Hun- 
garian Light Industry. By JANos Kornal. 
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(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 
xv, 236. $5.20) 


The purpose of this book, a translation from 
the Hungarian, is to reveal the disadvantages and 
shortcomings of Hungarian economic practices 
during 1955 and 1956. Basically, it is a study of 
Communist bureaucratic rigidity in Hungary un- 
der Mátyás Rákosi. 

According to the author the initiative of enter- 
prises was severely hampered by the long list of 
obligatory plan index numbers prescribed for 
them by higher authorities. Profits were ignored 
by both the top managements and the other em- 
ployees of enterprises. Control from below has 
not been sufficiently developed. Factory workers 
have not possessed an institutionally guaranteed 
right to have a say in the affairs of their enter- 
prises. Directors of factories had very little 
effective power in practice even though they had 
many rights on paper. The process of democratic 
decision-making in enterprises was non-existent. 
The entire Hungarian light industry was over- 
centralized. 

After the Hungarian Revolution, however, a 
great deal of change has taken place as a result of 
the measures affecting methods of economic ad- 
ministration which were put into effect in 1957. 
Now the economists are no longer absolutely de- 
pendent on the logio of the dialectical Weltan- 
achauung in their work, nor are the apparatchtkt 
ready to endanger their power by sticking to the 
logic of ideology, when they realize that to do so 
is inadvisable on pragmatic grounds. At present, 
product~mixes and detailed production programs 
are, very largely, the outcome of direct contacts 
between industrial enterprises and the distribu- 
tive trades. This has made industry far more 
sensitive to the real requirements of its customers. 
-Perr A. Toma, University of Arizona. 


Middle Eastern Capitalism. By A. J. MEYER. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 161. $3.75) 


Until very recently, what was said once about 
Ruassia-~—namely, ‘There is no expert knowledge 
of Russia, only varying degrees of ignorance’— 
could have very well been said about the Middle 
East. The book under review is one of the better 
recent contributions to a clearer conception of the 
problems of the area. Mr. Meyer, past professor 
and economic consultant in the Middle East, and 
presently Associate Director of the Harvard Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern Studies, presenta a akill- 
fully written first-hand report in the form of nine 
short essays. The first elucidates the area’s major 
economic and political characteristics; later 
essays deal dexterously with such highly debat- 
able and dangerous subjects as historical analo- 
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gies in economic development, the causes and 
effects of Middle Eastern land reforms, and the 
role of entrepreneurship in the (past and future) 
economic growth of the area. In the sixth essay 
the change in outlook of the major oil companies 
is analyzed and their new policy of “integration” 
is evaluated. Another highly debatable topic— 
economic planning—also receives separate treat- 
ment. After a concise but thorough analysis of the 
different plans proposed and executed in the 
area, Mr. Meyer reaches the conclusion that ‘the 
Middle East today is, ... despite its plans, in 
some ways more ‘capitalist’? than the industrial 
West it strives to overtake,” a conclusion which 
will undoubtedly astonish many a reader. The 
final two essays contain the author’s advice to the 
Western nations as to the best policies to be un- 
dertaken with regard to the Middle East. Al- 
though the book lacks continuity and, to some 
extent, a central thesis, this deficiency is offset by 
the skill and thoroughness with which the chosen 
topics are treated. 


British Policy in Changing Africa. By Sır AN- 
DREW COHEN. (Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. x, 116. $4.50.) 


Two distinctive features of post-war British 
policy in Africa have been a conscious pursuit of 
state building and the acceptance, indeed the 


“promotion, of a comparatively rapid rate of 


political, economic and social advancement. Pre- 
war policies of “indirect rule” and the belief that 
there was “indefinite time ahead” to effect a 
political and social transformation in Africa have 
been abandoned in favor of policies far more 
capable of meeting the demands for rapid progress 
and growth. Politically, this has resulted in a 
major preoccupation with the development of 
modern systems of national and local government 
within a framework of self-government and par- 
liamentary institutions. Moreover, to provide 
foundations for these institutions, colonial self 
sufficiency has given way to the willing use of 
British public monies in an effort to speed up 
economic and social development. Problems of 


‘political integration, of tensions between tribal 


and racial groups and between new social groups 
and traditional ones, have replaced earlier defi- 
nitions of the colonial problem. 

Sir Andrew Cohen, a distinguished British 
public servant, writes with exceptional authority 
of these changes in West and East Africa. As 
head of the African Division in the Colonial 
Office, he was a main architect of many of these 
post-war policies which have led to the rapid 
emergence of Ghana and, this year, of the 
Federation of Nigeria, as independent states. 
Later, as Governor of Uganda, he was an imagina- 
tive practitioner of policy, and now as the Perma- 
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nent British Representative in the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations, an able defender 
and interprater. In this outstanding book, his 
task has been not merely to document his con- 
viction that training peoples to run their own 
countries has been the main distinguishing char- 
acteristic of British administration in Africa, but 
also to assay present and future requirements of 
policy if Africa is to meet the demands of mod- 
ernization and continue to develop in harmony 
with the West. In this respect this short book has 
the added quality of being written by one who is 
deeply concerned with the welfare of Africans 
and who regards successful cooperation with . 
African nationalism as ‘our greatest bulwark 
against communism in Africa.” 

In developing the main concerns and practices 
of British policy in West and East Africa, Sir 
Andrew Cohen gives abundant evidence of his 
views: African nationalism and the activities of 
British colonial servants are seen as the two major 
dynamic forces which have shaped British Afri- 
can dependencies. Both have played constructive 
roles and both have been vital for development 
and progress. While Sir Andrew gives special 
attention to the tasks of administration and the 
contributions and work of British officers, it is 
central to his thinking that cooperative enterprise 
with African leadership is the most vital require- 
ment of policy. Wise and imaginative colonial 
governmental policy is required for development, 
but local pressure of organized African opinion is 
equally important in bringing about critical ad- 
justments in policy. 

Although these lectures were published before 
recent changes in British policy in Tanganyika 
and Kenya, one would suspect that Sir Andrew 
would applaud the acceptance by Britain of 
African majority rule in these multi-racial terri- 
tories. The acceptance of independence for West 
African territories in the early 1950’s and now of 
African self-government in East Africa represent 
great landmarks of British policy. However, Sir 
Andrew warns us that the main task remains: 
that is, to settle with these new countries the right 
way of helping them to achieve stability and to 
meet critical development programs.—CarL G. 
RosBERG, JR., University of California (Berkeley). 


Egypt in Transition. By JEAN AND BIMONNE 
LACOUTRE. TRANSLATED BY FRANCIS SCARFE. 
(New Yorx: Criterion Books. 1958. Pp. 532. 
$7.50.) 


This is one of the most valuable accounts of 
modern Egypt that have so far appeared. After 
an historical introduction, it provides an excellent 
account of the “Free Officers’ movement” and 
the revolution of 1952; analyzes the “condition of 
Egypt question” as it has existed since that- date; 
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and in addition provides a useful commentary on 
diplomacy and foreign relations, through the 
Suez crisis of 1958. The authors make use of pub- 
‘lished material on Egypt, as well as Egyptian 
newspapers; to this they add first hand knowledge 
of the countryside and towns, described with the 
best qualities of high class journalism. The whole 
work is written with a just combination of sympa- 
thetic understanding and critical awareness. 


The Governance of Modern Burma. By J. 8. FURNI- 
VALL. (International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1958. Pp. iv, 132. 
$2.50) 


Any commenta about Burma by J. 8. Furnivall 
should command the respectful attention of all 
students of Asian politics, for this lively and witty 
man has accumulated in nearly sixty years of 
Burmese experiences a profound understanding 
of all aspects of a land he has adopted both in- 
tellectually and emotionally. He is the acknowl- 
edged master of all who seek to fathom Southeast 
Asian politics. Furnivall’s words also deserve at- 
tention because they reveal so vividly the person- 
ality and the qualities of mind of a model member 
of the Indian Civil Service. Like the best of that 
extraordinary body of men, Furnivall has had an 
insatiable curiosity about the customs and cul- 
ture of the people he ruled, a boundless energy in 
recording his findings, and a delightfully straight- 
forward, but cultivated, prose style. Typical of 
his class, he always assumed he was atypical; 
and like so many others, he was constantly at war 
with what he cansidered to be the monstrous 
machinery of colonial administration. His heart 
was in the district and his béte noire was the 
Secretariat and the Colonial Office. 

In this study, Furnivall presents a precise and 
lucid description of the formal structure of 
Burmese government since independence, The 
initial background chapter is a valuable summary 
of administrative and political developments dur- 
ing the period of British rule. The concluding 
chapter is the best published account of the po- 
litical events leading to the split in the A.F.P.F.L. 
party and the establishment of an army “care- 
taker’ government. The bulk of the work is a 
description of the organs of national, local, and 
regional governments. 

Although Furnivall is cautious in advancing 
personal opinions, his long held—but not so 
widely shared—point of view emerges clearly 


from these pages. Furnivall has strong attach-— 


ments to the memories of the traditional Burmese 
social order, and an equally strong distaste for a 
society premised on a rational-legal system of au- 
thority. To Furnivall pre-British Burma was a 
genuine community based on organic and fra- 
ternal relationships, while British Burma was on 
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the verge of becoming a world of opportunism and 
of crass materialistic individualism. Some may 
wonder whether Furnivall is not in danger of ro- 
manticizing the community life among the 
Burmese kings, and of being hypersensitive to the 
demanding realities of the more impersonal 
modern world. Furnivall’s fundamental outlook 
has made him one of the few critics of economic 
development as a national goal, for it is associated 
in his mind with commercialism and selfish ma- 
terialism. On the other hand, he is compassion- 
ately concerned with the physical well-being of 


‘the Burmese masses; and he deplores the fact 


that the Burmese need more than they want, 
while Westerners want more than they need. His 
answer is the essentially European one of Fabian 
socialism. 

These attitudes tend to strengthen Furnivall’s 
manner of judging harshly British actions while 
being tolerant and understanding of Burmese 
failings. In the last analysis, it is this spirit of 
charity which permeates Furnivall’s work and 
which marks the greatness of the man.—Luctan 
W. Pre, Massachusetts Insisiute of Technology. 


Decentralization in Indonesta as a Political Prob- 
lem. By Guraup 8. Maryanov. (Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Modern Indonesia 
Project. 1959. Pp. vii, 118. $1.50.) The Dy- 
namics of the Western New Guinea (Irian Barat) - 
Problem. By Rosser C. Bonn, Jr. (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Modern Indo- 
nesia Project. 1959. Pp. x, 170. $1.50.) 


The departure of the colonial powers from Asia 
has brought to the fore the many divisive forces 
within.and among Asian states which have been 
further aggravated by poor economic circum- 
stances. Indonesia’s plight of diversity in ethnic, 
cultural, religious, and economic conditions is 
worsened by the island-nature of its territory. 
Here, more than elsewhere, the solution of the 
problem of unity versus regionalism is almost a 
matter of survival ss a state. Mr. Maryanov’s 
good study has therefore considerable significance 
as going to the root of Indonesia’s vital problem. 

The book’s first part is devoted to the crucial 
question of a reconciliation of unitary govern- 
ment with decentralised administration and re- 
gional democratic participation in the political 
process. The major theme of the discussion is the 
ideological commitment in Indonesia to a unitary 
form and democratic decentralization with the 
reality of centrifugal political forces and insistence 
upon local autonomy. Since in Indonesian eyes 
federalism was a weapon of the colonial masters to 
split the country, it is in disrepute and a new gov- 
ernmental form must be developed which can 
satisfy ideology while respecting reality. In the 
second part, the book examines how far, in prac- 
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tice, the Indonesian enterprise has been success- 
ful. The finding is that progress has been made, 
but much more remains to be achieved before 
success can be considered secure. 

The characterization of the study as an “In- 
terim Report” presumably protects the author 
against the criticism that the whole discussion is 
on a somewhat abstract level. It relies for its at- 
titude examinations primarily on the formalistic 


expressions of government officials and parlia- - 


menterians without going much into the sub- 
stance of diversification or of the intensity of 
feeling behind demands for local autonomy and 
animosity against the central government. This 
study hardly provides a clue to the upheavals of 
1956—58. 

It is not surprising, in view of the internal con- 
flicts and tensions, that Dutch possession of West 
Jrian has been turned into a permanent. and 
promiment issue by Indonesian governments. 
However, Mr. Bone, in his thoroughly docu- 
mented study of this question, rates the attempt 
to use West Irian as a factor for uniting the Indo- 
nesian people very low among the considerations 
motivating officials. In fact, he does not go much 
behind the official claima of either side in evaluat- 
ing the pros and cons of the case. After’ an ex- 
haustive examination of these claims, the con- 
clusion emerges that the Dutch position is very 
weak. But does this make the Indonesian position 
strong? The author—whose sympathies with the 
Indonesian cause lead him into bias on a few, 
rare, occasions—-seems to take this for granted. 


He belittles, without debating, Dutch and Aus- 


tralian arguments that the people of New Guinea 
might have a right to their own independence, 
Yet, one should beware of demonstrating his 
sympathy with anti-colonialism and legitimate 
aspirations of free Asia by becoming a fellow- 
traveller of Asian nationalists and, yes, imperial- 
ists. 

The two studies are valuable additions to the 
production of Cornell’s Modern Indonesia Proj- 
ect. It is to be hoped that the high quality of this 
production may convince the angel financing the 
project to add an editor who can devote himself to 
the aesthetic aspects of these publications — 
Weenzte Lavi, University of Minnesota. 


Die Wirtschaft Chinas: Dogma und Wirklichkeit, 
By Warner HANDKE. (Frankfurt am Main: 
Alfred Metzner Verlag. 1959. Pp. 337.) 

Die Wirtschaftliche Verflechtung der Volksrepublik 
China mit der Sowjetunion. BDARBEITET Im 
INSTITUT YÜR AsrenKUNDR. ‘Alfred Metzner 
Verlag, Frankfurt am Main, Berlin: 1959. Pp. 
105.) 


Dr. Handke’s book is a significant contribution 
to our understanding of the economy of Commu- 
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nist China. It is the most recent study of the sub- 
ject; and it uses an approach in depth. Viewing 
Mao’s regime against the background of China’s 
traditional society, it stresses the specific Com- 
munist doctrines and goals that dominate the 
present development. 

The book has four major parts, The first iden- 
tifies the sacio-historical position of Communist 
China; the second surveys the country’s demo- - 
graphic and material resources; the third analyzes 
the key features of Communist planning; and 
the fourth discusses Peking’s international eco- 
nomic relations, in which the USSR figures 
prominently. Despite the deficiences of the avail- 
able data, Dr. Handke offers a critical and, in my 
opinion, realistic appraisal of the decisive aspects 
of Red China’s economy and society. 

Take the demographic issue. Dr. Handke re- 
jects the assumption that a population explosion 
threatens the Peking regime or its relations to the 
USSR. Givan the totalitarian potential for mo- 
bilising labor, restricting consumption, and 


- planning economic growth, he finds’ that, from 


the Communist standpoint, the expanding popu- 
lation constitutes no problem. 

In the sphere of agriculture, Dr. Handke recog- 
nizes the twofold effect of the new order on 
China’s traditional hydraulic economy: gigantic 
irrigation works increase the productivity of the 
soil, but co_lectivization cripples the intensity of 
farm labor. In hia opinion the second factor is 
likely to outweigh the first. 

Dr. Handke believes that the Hungarian revo- 
lution, by forcing the USSR to provide more aid 
to the East European satellites, caused the de- 
crease of Soviet exports to Red China. But he 
insists that this change did not basically alter 
the economic relations between Moscow and 
Peking. Although the Soviet Union after 1956 
sent fewer zoods to Red China, it increased the 
export of items essential to Peking’s industriali- 
gation. 

The second study, Die Wertschaftliche Ver- 
flechiung der Volksrepublik China mit der Sowjet- 
union, discusses this development in considerable 
detail. It shows among other things that after 
1954, when Chinese export to the USSR grew, 
the volume of foodstuffs shrank from 45.7 to 
29.1 per cent of the export total. Limitation of 
space does not permit me to pursue the matter 
further; bus the correlation between the advanc- 
ing collectivization and the shrinking food export 
is certainly intriguing, 

To repea:: the two studies under review illumi- 
nate vital features of Red China’s political 
economy. They speak well for the judgment of 
the Institut fir Asienkunde, Hamburg, under 
whose .auspices they have been published.— 
Karu A. Wrrrroazt, University of Washington. 
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Sons of the Shaking Earth. By Eric R. Wo tr. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1959. Pp. vii, 302. $5.00) 


Professor Wolf's “Shaking Earth’ which he 
also calls “Middle America” consists of present- 
day Mexico and Guatemala. This area, writes 
Professor Wolf, a University of Chicago anthro- 
pologist, “has been a great meeting ground of 
men, a laboratory for the production of human 
varieties.” In this laboratory successive waves of 
settlement produced a distinctive cultural pat- 
tern which only now is being disrupted by a 
newly introduced industrial system. 

Skilfully weaving together everything known 
about the area, Professor Wolf has synthesized 
the information into a fascinating history, but a 
history written with a comprehension of the 
geographic, ethnic, and cultural factors playing 
upon people, a history which pictures the cul- 
tural pattern of the population rather than the 
history which records events. 

This is a valuable book for political scientists, 
for without describing the political organization 
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in detail Professor Wolf has cast much light upon 
the forces which determined what that organiza- 
tion was to be. Very well written and beautifully 
illustrated, this book is recommended as a dis- 
tinct contribution toward a better understanding 
of Middle America. The value of the book is 
further increased by an index and an annotated 
bibliography. 


Political Handbook of the World, 1960. Ep. BY 
Warr H. Mauuory. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. Pp. vii, 237. $4.50). 


The 33rd edition of the Council on Foreign 
Relations’ source book of useful political informa- 
tion is organized under the usual headings of 
Executive, Parliament, Party Programs and 
Leaders, Recent Political Events, and Press. This 
material is presented for 76 countries (excluding 
the International Court of Justice, United Na- 
tions and Vatican City). For 12 ‘‘other countries” 
the Handbook lists the capital city, area, popula- 
tion, form of government and name of ruler. 
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tary nuclear matters whenever it is impossible to 
dissociate entirely the two uses of atomic energy. 
One of the valuable features consista in the 
ample information on the nuclear developments 
in Eastern Europe. 

The author makes several interesting points. 


! 
i 


He proves that the Soviet nuclear ae ee haa at 
no time (except for the war years) lagged behind 
that of any other leading power since it was 
launched in 1939. The current research covers 
most of the fields with much importance attached 
to the problem of controlled thermonuclear power 
and that of nuclear propulsion. He notes the wide 
application of radio-isotopea in Soviet heavy in- 
dustries. According to his key thesis, a further 
rapid expansion of Soviet and East-European 
economies can no longer be attained by a mere 
increase in the size of industrial manpower but 
must henceforth rely on greater labor produc- 
tivity to be assured by an improved technology, 
including higher energy supply per worker. He 
points out the prospective shortage of coal supply 
for the European Soviet Union as well as for 
Eastern Europe (the Soviet-Asian coal supply 


involves a heavy loss of energy on the long-haul 


transportation to Soviet-European ‘industries, 
while the Polish coal output already falls short 
of the East-European requirements). Hence the 
atomic energy looms on the horigon as the Best 


solution. The Soviet weakness in the self-imposed ` 


race with the United States for higher industrial 
production consists in the much lower volume of 
generated electricity. The figures-for 1955 were 
as follows: total volume for the United States— 
624.9 billion kwh as against 170.1 billion for the 
USSR, the per capita output—2.313 kwh for the 
United States as against 412 kwh. for the Soviet 
Union. Yet the Soviet Union faces for the time 
being the same difficulty as the United States, 
namely the much higher commercial cost of nu- 
clear-generated electricity in comparison to the 
conventionally-generated. This is why ‘the cur- 
rent Seven Year Plan limits, contrarily to the 
earlier expectations, the role of existing and 
planned nuclear plants to their performing the 
experimental function. 

Communist sources of nuclear materials such 
as uranium, rare metals, graphite and heavy wa- 
ter are located in practically all Communist 
countries. Uranium: deposita are situated in all 
East-European countries, the Soviet Central 
Asia, and in the Chinese Sinkiang. This fact en- 
hances the importance of East Europe for the 
Soviet Union. The author thinks that the Soviet 


quick nuclear. progress in thé ten post-war years 


was due to the ample uranium supplies from 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany which were 
as vital in that period as the Congolese supplies 
were for the American program during the last 
war. While all the communist countries devote 
serious studies to the development of industrial 
use of atomic energy, the Soviet Union provides 
them with power reactors, technical assistance 
and the opportunity for scientific research at the 
Joint Institute of Nuclear Research at Dubna. 
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The author predicts that the USSR: might en- 
gage in a nuclear trade with the uncommitted 


‘nations, bartering her atomic equipment and 


technical assistance for nuclear raw materials for 
which the Communist Bloe would find abundant 
use. His other forcast seems no more improbable, 
namely that, once the problem of cost is solved, 


the USSR will at least keep abreast of the United 


States in the industrial exploitation of atomic 
energy and Hast Europe will attain in this respect 
a position of parity with West Europe. 

This book is valuable to people interested either 
in nuclear problems or in -the Communist coun- 
tries—W. W. Kunsxi, Syracuse Untverstty. 


World Affairs and the College Curriculum. By 
Ricnwarp N. Swurer. (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1959. Pp. ix, 
194. $3. 50.) 


In 1950 the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace~~whose President, Dr. Joseph E. 
Johnson, contributes a Foreword to the present 
volume—inaugurated a series of surveys leading 
to the publication of eight ‘Studies in Univer- 
sities and World Affairs,” all under the general 
editorship of Howard E. Wilson and all issued by 
the American Council on Education. Seventh 
among. these studies is the current work by 
Richard N. Swift, Associate Professor of Govern- 
ment at New York University. His objective is 
wall put in his Preface: “In a world so superbly 
equipped for mass suicide, awesome responsibili- 
ties fall upon the institutions man has estab- 
lished to develop culture and preserve ultimate 
values....In World Affairs and the College Cur- 
riculum, I have tried to describe the problems 
colleges have had in attempting to define world 
affairs.... My study has led me to conclude that 
before American colleges can teach effectively 
about world affairs throughout the land, we 
must resolve a number of difficulties DARNA in 
the nation’s educational system.” - 

In nine chapters he offers us a ee and 
highly readable discussion of the multiple mean- 
ings of “world affairs”; their relationship to the 
liberal arts in general’ and to the humanities, 
history; the social sciences, the natural sci- 
ences, and mathematics in particular; the prob- 
lems posed by undergraduate courses and. ma- 
jors in the field; supplementary programs; .and 
conclusions. A useful bibliography is appended, 
followed by an index which is good but would 
have been better if it had included the biblio- 
graphical items and the footnotes as well as the 
text. 

As for the substance of the business here in 
hand,.Dr. Swift covers much familiar ground but 
with unusual qualities of insight, humor, and 
erudition. Few have written in: more stimulating 


- 
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style of the need for interdisciplinary approaches, 
for more effective language teaching, for the 
studies of the cultures of Asia and Africa, and for 
higher standards of secondary education. 

I would quarrel seriously, as would some other 
members of the profession, with only one of Pro- 
fessor Swift’s major points. He has persuaded 
himself that “the conventional introductory 
course in international relations’ as taught by 
political scientists is “not best suited for the 
general student, tomorrow's businessmen, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, teachers, engineers, nurses, pub- 
lic relations epecialists, or housewives.” (p. 101) 
This i3 “not the most appropriate course for col- 
leges to require.” (p. 167) Why not? Dr. Swift 
offers scant evidence for this judgment and is 
vague regarding alternatives. Granted that some 
such courses are poorly conceived and badly 
taught and that much more remains to be done, 
such courses, when well planned and conducted, 
come closer than anything else available or pro- 
posed in American college curriculums to achiev- 
ing the educational goals which Dr. Swift has so 
ably set forth. 

On such matters opinions will continue to differ. 
From discussion of the differences, most of us 
hope and believe, will emerge a closer approxi- 
mation to truth and a more adequate fulfillment 
of the responsibilities of educators to their atu- 
dents, their fellow-citizens, their nation, and 
their world. This volume is a most useful and 
welcome contribution to the common cause.— 
FrepmRicK L. SopuMAN, Williams College. 


The Power of Small States. By ANNETTE BAKER 
Fox. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 212. $5.50.) 


This is an inquiry into the capacity of amall 
and militarily weak states to resist the pressure 
of the great powers. While it has long been widely 
asserted that the days of the small nations are 
coming to an end, the author investigates the 
proposition that it is quite possible for them to 
resist and to survive, even in the strenuous era 
of crisis. The study analyzes the behavior and ac- 
tions of such countries as Turkey (“Neutral 
Ally”), Finland (“Fighting Neutral’), Norway 
(“Maritime Neutral’), Sweden (“Armed Neu- 
tral’), and Spain (“Unneutral Neutral”) during 
the years of World War II. Dr. Fox concludes 
that, in spite of their negligible, if not completely 
passive role, the entire battle could have been of 
a different kind at certain times, “had not the 
governments of the small states exerted their 
efforts to maintain an independent policy.” 
The small countries demonstrated that their na- 
tions’ diplomata were “frequently wiser than 
those pressing them to take opposing courses,” 

At least these five small countries seem to have 
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fared remarkably well. For instance, Finland and 
Norway, wkile being forced into the war against 
their will, emerged from it as completely inde- 
pendent countries, The others did even better for 
they “survived not only without the devasta- 
tion of war but with increased military strength.” 
This certainly invites a reader in the year 1960 
to some thought-provoking activity, were he in- 
clined to ponder about yesteryear’s “unneutral 
neutral” Spain. In fact, in the case of Spain, all 
that we have to accept in retrospect is that “the 
Spaniards through a somewhat paradoxical but 
successful method of resistance” converted ‘“im- 
potence inta power.” 

The somewhat surprising findings of this study 
are that, unwelcome great-power demands not- 
withstanding, the political power of the small na- 
tions has turned out “to be much greater than 
any inventory of [their] internal resources would 
suggest.” Their leaders have often had genuine 
choices of action, due to the competition among 
the great powers to gain the good will of the 
smaller states. 

The well-written study makes for good reading 
and provokes the reader into a comparison of 
World War II conditions with those of the cold- 


war era. There is no doubt that the small states 


in the clash between East and West “have found 
a greater freedom of maneuverability at the very 
time their military inequality vastly increased.” 
Much indeed is now promised and given by the 
great-power suitors to receive slight tokens of 
favor and sympathy by the little. 

Dr. Fox gives us a chronology of highlights of 
World War IT in connection with the small pow- 
ers surveyed, and a lengthy bibliography, mostly 
based on publications in English, contains some 
interesting and useful information on foreign 
sources—Manrrap C. Vernon, University of 
Alabama. 


Duich Foreign Policy Since 1816: A Study in Small 
Power Politics. By Amny Vanpansosca. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. x, 318. 
25.50 guilders.) 


Whatever the subtitle of the work may suggest, 
power politics are the privilege of great powers, 
and small powers enter into the system as passive 
objects. It would be at least as accurate to de- 
scribe this, therefore, as a study in great power 
politics. It kegins with the reestablishment of the 
Netherlands and the restitution of its colonies 
after the Napoleonic wars as part of a system of 
restraint against France and a balance in Eu- 
rope; it concludes with the acceptance of a policy 
of integration in Europe, consequent on the de- 
struction which {Holland in the second world 
war, unlike the first, shared with her neighbours. 
This criticism in no way detracts, however, from 
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the value of the work as a whole. It is an au- 
thoritative account, based on ample documenta- 
tion and material from the archives; and it pro- 
vides a valuable assessment not only of successive 
foreign policies, but of the debate which sur- 
rounded them, both in parliament and the 
electorate—W. F. Knapp, Oxford. 


Vatican Diplomacy: A Study of Church and State 
on the International Plane. By ROBERT A. 
Grauam, S.J. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 442. $7.50.) 


Persistently cognizant of the delicate relation- 
ship of church and state, this is a carefully pre- 
pared and interestingly written account of the 
development and problems of the diplomacy of 
the Holy See. The author cautions his reader that 
he does not deal primarily with substantive for- 
eign policy, the international law aspects of diplo- 
macy, or technical questions of form, procedure, 
and etiquette. He is concerned rather with diplo- 
macy as an institution—a system by which, 
through accredited representative agents, the pa- 
pacy carries on formal reciprocal intercourse with 
the members of the family of nations. 

Following an introductory chapter, the book is 
divided into four sections pertaining to the origins 
of modern diplomatic missions, the organs of Vati- 
can diplomacy, the Pope as sovereign in interna- 
tional affairs, and selected tests and challenges, 
especially during the twentieth century. The 
author pays particular attention to diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States (pp. 82-84, 321- 
322, and chapter 12), including an interpretation 
of the missions of Rufus King and Myron C. 
Taylor, as well as with the Soviet Union (chapter 
13). A bibliography, comprising a twenty-page 
listing of directories, books, essays, and articles, in 
a variety of languages, is appended. 

The principal conclusions of the author, con- 
tained in the final chapter, are rather obvious. 
They are that church and state are not, and never 
have been, entirely separated from each other in 
the sense that either wished to ignore the other; 
that Vatican diplomacy is an accepted and well- 
established institution even in those circles which 
are not suspect of partiality to the Holy See; and 
that it constitutes a clear instance of the confron- 
tation of the two “societies,” church and state, 
dealing with one another through the same instru- 
mentality employed by states among themselves. 
The author refutes the position that papal diplo- 
macy is founded on the hypothesis that states do 
not recognize the Pope as a religious head but 
deem him to be the temporal sovereign of the 
State of Vatican City. He also seeks to explain the 
status of the church as a unique agency in interna- 
tional law on the basis of both secular end spiritual 
sovereignty. In essence, therefore, he appears to 
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be concerned with justifying the thesis that states 
deal diplomatically with the Vatican because the 
Pope is a spiritual leader, which is precisely the 
reason, perhaps, why some of them, like the 
United States, have not established such regular- 
ized diplomatic relations, 


Siz Allies and a Neutral. By Luoyp A. FREB. 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 210. 
$5.00.) 


This book is a descriptive study of the interna- 
tional outlooks in early 1958 of about 700 repre- 
sentatively sampled members of national legisla- 
tive bodies—100 from each of seven major coun- 
tries. As a data-gathering operation, the study 
exhibits a nice elegance. Its sponsorship by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund is impeccable. The 
basic data were gathered in private, confidential 
interviews with each parliamentarian. The inter- 
view schedule intermixed fixed-response and open- 
ended questions. The linguistic and administra- 
tive difficulties of international surveying were 
squarely and, with one exception, successfully 
met. And the analysis, coding and tabulation of 
the open-ended responses evidence great care and 
display great detail. 

Substantively, the study portrays, with idio- 
graphic richness and statistical precision, striking 
international and inter-party differences in na- 
tional aspirations, in foreign policy orientation, 
and, more specifically, in outlook toward the Cold 
War. The aspiration data, from open-ended ques- 
tioning, operationally define several species of na- 
tional character. The Cold War data warrant the 
ranking of all the countries but France on a spec- 
trum ranging from the United States at a ‘‘non- 
neutrality, hard policy”? pole through the United 
Kingdom, Italy, West Germany, and Japan to 
India at the “neutrality, soft-policy”’ pole. And 
finally, the analysis of partisan differences intra- 
nationally and of partisan differences and similari- 
ties transnationally provides a demonstration of 
the extreme, not to say crucial, importance of the 
political party. 

Despite these virtues, one must entertain cer- 
tain reservations about the study. In the first 
place, the collection of interview data from parlia- 
mentarians in order to establish the existence of 
partisan and trans-national differences to which 
“‘le]veryone who keeps abreast of international af- 
fairs has grown accustomed” (p. 197) does not 
seem an optimum use of research resources. Using 
their lore, area specialists could doubtless agree on 
descriptions of each country as idiographically 
rich as the present study’s descriptions. Statistical 
precision in the ranking of the differences is avail- 
able from the content analysis of parliamentary 
debates and the mass media (mde, e.g., Henry 
Bush’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, done at 
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Chicago} and from the analysis of legislative roll 
calls. A uniquely appropriate use of professional 
politicians as information sources would draw 
from them data for testing propositions not test- 
able by “intuitional,’ content-analytic, or roll- 
call-analytic methods—eg., propositions that 
would explain the process by which professional 
partisans of different parties in the same country 
learn and maintain different ‘reality worlds,” and 
those of similar parties in different countries learn 
and maintain similar “reality worlds.” 

In the second place, the study’s remarks about 
theory raise expectations that the study does not 
fulfill. A jacket blurb asserts that the book ‘‘dem- 
onstrates the application of a highly systematic 
social psychology [Hadley Cantril’s transaction- 
ist, neo-Deweyan theory] to the field of interna- 
tional relations in general.” The study unques- 
tionably ‘‘demonstrates” (as do “hyper-factual”’ 
content and roll call analyses) the existence of the 
differences whose existence it demonstrates. It is 
hard to see, however, that these differences vertfy 
any theoretical proposition derived in Cantril’s in- 
troduction (pp. xi—xiii) or Free’s terminal para- 
graphs (pp. 196-98). Rather, it seems (so far as 
this book is concerned), transactionist psychology 
merely calls some phenomena (e.g., “reality 
worlds”) by names different from those (“ideolo- 
gies” or ‘““mystiques’’) used in other theoretical 
systems or other scholarly disciplines. 

Finally, the study unfortunately does not ana- 
lyze, nor explain its failure to analyze, the re- 
sponses to two fascinating questions in the inter- 
view schedule: would the Western bloc or the 
Soviet bloc prevail (end stronger) under peaceful 
competition over the next generation, and would 
the U. S. or Russia show the greater adaptability 
to changing conditions in the next decade. One 
hopes that these data are usable, and are not al- 
ready buried in the files of some unavowed, official 
sponsor. Analysis of them would provide a signifi- 
cant study of the interactions, both conflicting 
and congruent, of policy objectives, preferred 
techniques of implementation, and expectations 
of “success” or ‘‘failure.”’-—-CHartes D. FABRIS, 
University of Florida. 


The Purge of Japanese Leaders Under the Occupa- 
ition. By Hans H. Bamrwanp. (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. 
111. $2.25.) 


Paragraph 6 of the Potsdam Declaration set 
forth the terms of surrender and the over-all ob- 
jectives which the victors wished to accomplish in 
Japan during the period of Occupation: ‘There 
must be aliminated for all time the authority and 
influence of those who have deceived and misled 
the people of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest, for we insist that a new order of peace, se- 
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curity and justice will be impossible until irre- 
sponsible militarism is driven from the world.” 
Concrete implementation of this high-level 
objective was provided by a series of measures, 
initiated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other 
United States agencies and in effect ratified by the 
eleven-member Far Eastern Commission, which 
included the arrest and trial of suspected war 
criminals and also, more generally, the putting 
down of “anti-democratic and militaristic activ- 
ity” through a ban on “militaristic, ultranational- 
istic, and other anti-democratic institutions,” the 
purge of Japanese leaders being one of the prime 
instruments of Allied Occupation officials in this 
regard. 

As Dr. Baerwald points out, the purge, in nu- 
merical terms at least, was highly successful, for 
by mid-1948 more than 200,000 individual Japa- 
nese had either been removed or barred from pub- 
lic office. And yet, on any substantial tests, the 
purge programme must probably be counted as a 
failure, most of the purgees in fact remaining in. 
their political outcast status for lesa than five 
years, in spite of the stated Potsdam objective 
that the removal be ‘for all time.” Much of the 
responsibility for the failure undoubtedly stems 
from the “reverse course’ of American Occupa- 
tion policy, due to the onset of the Cold War: in- 
stead of removal of militarists and ultranational- 
ists the prime objective of the purge now seemed 
to have become the ousting of Communists and 
their sympathizers. Yet even without such exter- 
nally induced equivocations in Occupation policy, 
it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
purge programme was doomed to failure from the 
outset, because of its own inherent contradictions. 
First, we would have to note the Allied equation 
of “militarism” and “anti-democratic activities,” 
which introduced a fatal confusion into the at- 
tempt at postulation of viable criteria for applica- 
tion of the purge, and so diverted attention from 
the most immediate task of removal of the erst- 
while wartime leaders in Japan. Again, so far as 
the evidence for the carrying out of the purge had 
to consist faute de mieux in such facta as the hold- 
ing of particular offices over particular time peri- 
ods, or membership in particular groups or organi- 
zations, the purge was necessarily premised on the 
principle of guilt by association: a more unpromis- 
ing legal tocl for the inculcation of “democratie” 
attitudes in a defeated people is hard to envisage. 
And the sort ol “label thinking” that inevitably 
led to the formulation of rigid black-and-white 
categories—the pro-war vs. anti-war, and the pro- 
democratic vs. anti-democratic, dichotomies— 
seems equally objectionable on jurisprudential 
grounds as inconsonant with the Western concept 
of the Rule of Law in its substantive aspects. 

Baerwald’s calmly dispassionate and objective 
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study is a sobering warning of the immense practi- 
cal difficulties involved in imposing a liberal dem- 
ocratic polity from above, and also of the need for 
a certain display of humility as much on the part 
of the Occupation powers as of the people whom 
they have defeated—Epwarp MoWBINNEY, 
Faculty of Law, University of Toronto. 


The United Nations and the Peaceful Unification of 
Korea: The Politics of Field Operations, 1947- 
1950. By Leon Gorppnxer. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. xii; 306. 18.75 
Gilders) 


This study, based primarily on official docu- 
ments, is concerned with the workings of three 
United Nations’ field commissions in Korea. It is 
“a close-up view of their work, an attempt to fill in 
the political details by closely examining impor- 
tant discussions, the atmosphere in which they 
were held, the results that were anticipated.” The 
work is in method essentially descriptive, histori- 
cal and diagnostic. 

The author’s skillful use of the UN documents 
is highly rewarding, bringing to light useful infor- 
tion on many critical events in the development of 
the Korean question. The chapters dealing with 
such crucial developments as the advice of the In- 
terim Committee and the UNTCOK’s decision to 
observe the 1948 election should be Perieneny 
illuminating to the general reader. 

Domestic politics of Korea are treated prima- 
rily as responses to the commissions’ work, and the 
author’s references, made rather peripherally, are 
confined largely to the views of prominent Korean 
personalities. The work thus omits an important 
part of the situational data, namely, the identifi- 
cation and systematic inquiry into the ideologies 
and activities of the major Korean groups. Fur- 
thermore, it might have been well had the author 
kept in mind that each participant group sought 
to limit the transformation in the pattern of 
power to the attainment of a favorable position 
for itself. The proposition seems relevant to the 
study of group activities, Korean or non-Korean, 
in the Korean arena. 

The author judiciously examines cleavages of 
opinion among commission members which ac- 
companied the major. decisions, pointing out a 
fairly consistent pattern of behavior among the 
members. However, no sustained effort has been 
made to explain the why’s of their behavior. The 
author’s views on the matter, sporadically placed, 
do not encompass the psychological data. If the 
instructions from the home governments cannot 
adequately explain the behavior of the members, 
the discuasion of other situational elements alone 
would not suffice. The psychological determi- 
nants, t.e., the effects of the motivations, person- 
alities, attitudes of the participants on the situa- 
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tion must also be considered. Even if such data 
were not easily accessible or available, a more ex- 
plicit awareness of the various factors affecting 
group cohesion as well as other determinants 
would have helped to free the work from its self- 
imposed limitation. : 

In the concluding chapter, the author discusses 
for the first time the possibilities and limitations 
of two other forms of UN field subsidiary: a single 
representative form and a commission of ex- 
perts. The propriety of injecting unsubstantiated 
statementa in the concluding chapter may be 
questioned. If the study was meant to throw light 
on the problem of which form of field subsidiaries 
is the best organ for the use of the UN, the prob- 
lem, together with the author’s theoretical as- 
sumptions, might more appropriately have been 
stated and investigated from the beginning. 

In his preface, the author modestly suggests 
that a field commission would not be the best pos- 
sible organ in ‘‘the delicate sort of situation found 
in Korea.” With his intimate knowledge and ex- 
perience with the United Nations, the author nei- 
ther attempts to characterize ‘the delicate sort of 
situation” nor provides any criteria whereby a 
given situation could be so classified. The author 
could have justifiably suggested, among other 
things, that the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions influence varies inversely with the degree to 
which their interests, as envisaged by the partici- 
pants, are actually or are assumed to be conflict- 
ing. 

Despite the author’s modest claim, the work on 
historical grounds alone is a valuable contribu- 
tion. The reviewer can only regret the absence of a 
deliberate attempt to make the findings of the 
study theoretically meaningful and significant.— 
Youne-cuin Kim, Hobart & William Smith Col- 
leges. 


India and Anglo-Soviet Relations (1917-1947). BY 
CHATTAR SinaH Samra. (New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House. 1959. Pp. xi, 186. $3.15.) 


Mr. Samra’s book is a chronological and factual 
survey of AngloSoviet relations concerning India 
and Afghanistan. No new ground has been 
broken. Only the traditional English language 
sources have been used. The book is useful if one 
wants to get a quick general idea of the impact of 
Anglo-Soviet rivalries on the peoples and policies 
of India and Afghanistan. To the specialist, how- 
ever, the book is likely to prove disappointing. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the main body of 
the work is artificially narrow in scope. The author 
fails to establish his case for isolating India and 
Afghanistan from the over-all elements of British 
and Russian foreign policies. We are not told in 
what special and significant ways the problems of 
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these two countries contributed to the shaping of 
British and Russian policies. 

The author puts much too much emphasis on 
the role of ideology in Soviet foreign policy. To 
say that under the Bolsheviks Russia’s foreign 


policy underwent a ‘‘radical”’ change—because of. 


ideology—seems rather misleading. The Russians 
used ideology as an instrument but were ready to 
discard it when it came in conflict with their na- 
tional interests. From the days of the Baku Con- 
ference the Communists have been faced with the 
task of reconciling Russian national interests with 
genuine revolutionary fervor. The theses of Lenin 
and Roy were steps in this direction. And Mr. 
Samra would have better satisfied the specialists 
by dealing with the Baku Conference, the training 
of the revolutionaries in Central Asia, the role of 
people like Mahendra Pratap, Barkatullah, and 


Moulvi Obeidullah. We know so little about these ~ 


matters. 

In his epilogue Mr. Samra corrects some of his 
earlier observations. Here he recognizes the role of 
national interest not only in Soviet foreign policy 
but also in the policies of the Afghan government 
and Indian independence movement. He rightly 
points out that the leaders of Afghanistan and In- 
dia leaned towards Soviet Union’s international 
power position and not her communism: On the 
other hand, Russia sacrificed local Communists 
without a pang whenever the need arose, Mr. 
Samra might have made his analysis of the Af- 
ghan situation a little more penetrating by dis- 
cussing the diversity of national minorities in So- 
viet Central Asia and Afghanistan. Afghanistan 
had more reasons to be friendly towards the 8o- 
viet Union than India. 

Mr. Semra is correct in saying that in the inter- 
war period the Soviet Union’s fears for her security 
were exaggerated. The same should be said of 
British India. Great Britain, primarily a maritime 
power, was unduly nervous in the inter-war pe- 
riod of Russian encroachments against India and 
Afghanistan. Brisan K. Gurra, Southern Illi- 
nois Untoersity. l 


The Soviet Union and the Middle East. By WALTAR 
Z. Laqunur. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 1959. Pp. x, 366. $6.00.) 


Although books on the Soviet Union relations 
` with other parts of the world have been published 
in relatively considerable number, no serious stud- 
ies on Soviet relations with the Middle East have 
been made available to Western readers before 
Spector's Soviet Union and the Islamic World and 
Laqueur’s Soviet Union and the Middle East. The 
latter's work is by far the more elaborate and 
readable, and it deals specifically with Soviet pol- 
icy and problems as they relate to recent develop- 
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ments in the Middle East. Mr. Laqueur’s first 
work, entitled Nationalism and Communism in the 
Middle Fas! (1956), dealt with the rise and devel- 
opment of the Communist ideology and parties in 
the Middle Eastern countries. The present study 
is intended to interpret Soviet policy and tactics 


from Russian sources. The book under review is 


divided into two parts. The first discusses the So- 
viet relations with the Middle East until Nasir’s 
arms deal of 1955; and the second, entitled the 
“great breakthrough,” discusses the Soviet’s sud- 
den successes since 1955. In the first part Mr: 
Laqueur makes it clear that, judged by Soviet 
writings or the Middle East, the Soviet rulers 
changed their attitude and tactics toward the 
Middle East no less than Westerners did. The So- 
viet supported the Arab countries in their struggle 
against the French and British domination in 
1945 and 1946; but turned against them on the 
partition of Palestine in 1947. The Soviet attacked 
Nasir in 1954 as “reactionary” and supported 
Nagib and the Muslim Brotherhood only to dis- 
cover that Nasir was prepared to deal with them 
against Western powers. Mr. Laqueur rightly ar- 
gues that the Soviet Union did not quite grasp the 
reaction of the new rulers of the Arab countries 
against the West, whom they thought were not 
progressive enough. When, however, Nasir came 
out boldly to buy arms from a Soviet satellite and 
defied the West, Mr. Khrushchev immediately 
seized the opportunity. The chain of subsequent 
events—ths Suez Crisis, trade agreements with 
Egypt and Syria, the Syrian crisis of 1957, and the 
Iraqi revolution of 1958—demonstrated the deep 
cleavage that had developed between the new rul- 
ers of the Arab world and the West which the So- 
viet fully exploited. 

Mr. Laqueur’s book was published before the 
events in Iraq demonstrated that the drift of Arab 
nationalism toward the Soviet was superficial 
rather than a genuine association of Arab nation- 
alism with Soviet ideologies. One gets the impres- 
sion from reading Mr. Laqueur’s book that Arab 
friendship with the Soviet was more than receiv- 
ing arms nd political support in achieving na- 
tional objectives. The exchange of terse state- 
ments between Nasir and Khrushchev in 1959 on 
their conflicting policies toward Iraq, and the sub- 
sequent ccnflict between Arab nationalism and 
communism, demonstrated that the Soviet could 
easily be disappointed in their attempt to exploit 
internal nationalist movements to their advan- 
tage. The Soviet’s greatest asset was that it had 
kept aloof for a long while from involvement in 
internal Arab affairs when. Arabs were struggling 
for their independence with Britain and France. 
When the Russians involved themselves in inter- 
Arab rivalries, despite their support of the Arabs 
against the West, they discovered how soon they 
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could be disappointed.—Masip Kuappurt, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Britain and the Middle East. By C. M. Woop- 
HOUSE, Publication de l'Institut Universitaire 
de ‘Hautes Etudes Internationales, No. 30. 
(Geneve: Librairie E. Draz, 1959, 59 pages.) 


This monograph, -consisting of three lectures 
given by the former Director-General of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, discusses in the 
main the objectives of British foreign policy in the 
Middle East in its historical perspective. The lec- 
tures reflect the mature ideas of a man who, for a 
long time, has been observing the events in the 
Middle East with a keen eye; his observations 
should be of greater significance since he later 
has become a member of the British Parliament 
and might have some influence in shaping future 
policy in the Middle East. 

Mr. Woodhouse rightly observes that British 
policy in the Middle East has changed from one 
time to another. The original need to defend 
India has since shifted to other objectives. These 
are now principally strategic and the need for 
oil. He regrets that these latter interests were not 
so apparent when Britain was in control of the 
area; but now, after she has withdrawn, these 
interests have considerably grown in importance. 
He advisea accommodation of British polisy with 
Middle Eastern nationalism, and concludes that 
in spite of Western reverses in the Middle East, 
Britain can still adjust its relation with the pres- 
ent regimes in that area. In the absence of a gen- 
eral war, he believes, things might not turn out 
to be so bad. 

This is a provocative piece of historical inter- 
pretation on which its author is to be congratu- 
lated. Manp Kuappuari, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire: Vol- 
ume III, The Empire Commonwealth, 1870-1919. 
EpiTep BY E. A. BENIANg, Sir James BUTLER, 
AND C. E. CARRINGTON. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xxi, 948. $19.50.) 


The third volume of the Cambridge History of 
the British Empire appears almost twenty years 
after the second—a delay caused first by the war 
and then by the death of its editor, E. A. Beniana 
in 1952. It continues the history of the Empire as 
a political and legal institution, rather than of its 
separate parts. The period covered is that in which 
the “second” empire was carved out in the face of 
acute international rivalry; and in which public 
and politicians in Britain were confronted with 
the dual problem of extended dominion over prim- 
itive, non-European races, at a time when the es- 
tablished colonies were rapidly approaching that 
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maturity which received formal recognition in the 
Statute of Westminster. The political discussion 
and changes in policy on the part of successive 
British governments in reaction to this problem 
are very fully discussed, and such contributors as 
A. F. Madden show an appropriate sense of sub- 
tlety and fine distinction in their description of the 
nuances of political views (even though one might 
wish for a fuller account of the debate about em- 
pire outside the strictly political framework). 

Equally commendable is the composite de- 
scription of the institutional apparatus of Empire, 
of the developments which took place during the 
period of renewed imperial consciousness at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and those which 
were proposed but never realized. As in so many 
other spheres it was the threat of war and war it- 
self which promoted the most rapid political de- 
velopment. Proposals for consultation and com- 
mon defence gave way to the actual participation 
of the dominions in the great campaigns of the 
war and the formation of the Imperial War Cabi- 
net. Yet this concentration of effort implied inde- 
pendence of choice on the part of the self-govern- 
ing members of the empire, and it was this that 
proved the decisive development, so that the pe- 
riod ended with their representation at the peace 
conference in a dual capacity as members of the 
Empire and as independent states (a status which, 
as K. C. Wheare shows, was more readily grasped 
by the printer of the Covenant than by legalists 
and statesmen). 

As an account of these developments the vol- 
ume forms a useful work of reference, and its value 
from this point of view is enhanced by an exten- 
sive and excellent bibliography. For all that, many 
acholars will regret the opportunities it misses and 
the gaps it leaves unfilled. It is essentially an ac- 
count of the empire seen from the centre. Other 
volumes (already published) to some extent cor- 
rect this impression for the old Dominions, India 
and South Africa. But the reader looks in vain for 
any adequate discussion, for example, of the other 
African colonies, as communities meeting the im- 
pact of imperialism, and for any examination of 
the structure of imperial rule in the territories 
themselves. In contrast, excessive space is given 
to accounts of international politics (Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations, or the diplomacy of the last peace 
time decade) which would be more appropriate 
elsewhere. It is not quite clear whether the inade- 
quacy of teatment from this point of view is a 
measure of the changed emphasis in colonial and 
commonwealth studies over the past twenty 
years, or whether it derives from the collapse of 
editorship after Benians’s death; but whatever the 
reason it represents a severe defect in so important 
a work of reference. Wiurrarip F. Knapr, St. 
Catherine's Soctety, Ozford. 
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Legal Eject of World War II on Treaties of the 
United Siates. By Sruarr HoLL Mcintyre. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1958. Pp. ix, 
392. 28.50 guilders.) 


The author has made a valuable contribution to 
the study of the law of treaties. The work is pri- 
marily an empirical investigation of United States 
practice in regard to the effect of war on the force 
of contractual agreements. However, the treat- 
ment actually deals rather extensively with com- 
parative aspects of the problem inasmuch as the 
co-signatories of the instruments under considera- 
tion compose such a large portion of the family of 
nations. 

In accordance with the widely accepted view 
that the effect of war on conventions varies con- 
siderably with the subject matter treated therein, 
the writer has arranged his own classification, t.e., 
political, humanitarian and economic treaties. Al- 
though this threefold division is useful, at times it 
becomes somewhat awkward and labored. 

Dr. MecIntyre’s study confirms the generally 
accepted view that many treaties are not termi- 
nated by the outbreak of hostilities between the 
signatories. However, the author’s examination of 
treaty ections since the early nineteenth century 
is truly revealing in indicating the degree to which 
treaties tend to survive wars. He finds that the 
overwhelming majority of the agreements to 
which the United States has been a party have not 
been terminated by war. 

The writer states in regard to humanitarian 
conventions: 


Of all the multipartite treaties discussed above in the fields of 
the conduct of war, public health, narcotics, labor, the control 
of liquor in Africa, slavery, the trade in white women, the sup- 
pression of obacene publications, and the safety of life at sea, it 
appears that none were terminated by war. (p. 156) 


He continues, “AJ of the bipartite humanitarian 
treaties which could be revived under the peace 
treaties were revived by the United States except 
the agrsement with Italy regarding the smuggling 
of liquor into the United States.”’ (p. 157) Of eco- 
nomic agreements, the author writes, ‘'... it may 
be said that there was no case in which an eco- 
nomic treaty was definitely regarded by the 
United States as terminated by World War II.” 
(p. 293) Dr. McIntyre notes that political treaties 
are less predictable; however, his findings refute 
the view of numerous writers that war has the ef- 
fect of abrogating political treaties. He declares 
that the United States, ... does not appear to 
regard the termination of all political treaties as a 
necessary consequence of war.’ (p. 353) He states 
that “. .. multipartite (political) treaties appear 
to reflect a greater durability than the bipartite 
(political) agreements.” (p. 85) Perhaps the most 
startling statement in this study is the author’s 
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finding that *. . . one cannot with certainty point 
to a aingle treaty which the United States may be 
said to have regarded as terminated by World 
War II.” (p. 355) 

The autkor’s conclusions are somewhat per- 
turbing. He concludes: 

It appears likely that states, the United States included, will 
continue for a long time to come to decide for themselves which 
treaties remain in force, are suspended, or are abrogated by war 
between the parties. One may conclude from this that the legal 
effect of war on treaties appears to be one of the areas in the 
law of treaties whioh is not suscaptible to codification at this 
time in view of the lack of an agreed law. (p. 361) 


The quotation above is reminiscent of Justice 
Cordozo’s statement in Tech v. Hughes that, 
“The effect of war upon the existing treaties of 
belligerents is one of the unsettled problems of the 
law.” This leads to the conclusion that the effect 
of war upon treaties is decided, not on the basis of 
predetermined principles of law, but by the whim 
of the victor. Rosgrtr E. Crore, University of 
Nevada. 


Controls for Outer Space. By Partie C. Jessup 
AND Howanrp J. TAUBENFBELD. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 379. 
$6.00.) 


Conirols for Outer Space rests upon the assump- 
tion that many aspects of international relations 
are important per se but sre not inextricably en- 
meshed in politics and strategy. Professors Jessup 
and Taubenfeld believe that outer space and Ant- 
arctica may not become so enmeshed. The authors 
emphasize they sre writing about possible contri- 
butions which the study of international organi- 
gation can meke to the controlling of man-made 
objects and men in space. They argue that al- 
though the danger of military rivalry in space 
cannot be ignored, they are entitled to discuss 
problems which will arise and the role which inter- 
national organization can play, on the assumption 
this danger can be averted. By choosing to concen- 
trate upon the potentialities of international or- 
ganization, the authors excuse themselves from 
considering the negative aspects of international 
bodies’ experience in situations where territories 
have been appropriated unilaterally or after a 
power struggle, and how they have been governed 
subsequently. 

The most valuable sections of the book are the 
chapters surveying shared control of political ad- 
ministration, such as the condominium; inter- 
national regimes, such as Tangier; functional 
international organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization; and national 
claims and international cooperation in Antarc- 
tica. These are concise and informative. Also valu- 
able are tne chapters on‘recent international co- 
operation in outer space (including the role of the 
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United Nations) and on the legal problems arising 
from activity in outer space. 

Unfortunately, the authors do not always make 
clear why past experiences with international 
organization are relevant or how they can be 
made more relevant to controls for outer space. 
For example, they suggest that the international 
regime for Danzig is “interesting” in relation to 
the problem of controlling space—scarcely an 
analytical comparison. Again, the subtitle of this 
book (And the Antarctic Analogy) promises to tell 
how and why control of Antarctica has meaning 
for the control of space. So far as this reviewer is 
concerned, the reader is left with the whole burden 
of constructing the analogy himself from two 
distantly related chapters on Antarctica and outer 
space. When earlier experiences with international 
organization are said to be “pertinent” to the 
control of Antarctica, without reference being 
made to space, the reader can only wonder 
whether the problems are to be solved by asser- 
tion and analogy. 

Value judgments and interpretations of the 
nature of man and of world politics are built into 
this book. The authors disregard their promise 
not to evaluate the military problems of space or 
historical evidence which supports the view that 
international organization cannot play an effec- 
tive role in controlling outer space. Although 
Professors Jessup and Taubenfeld disclaim their 
military and strategic expertness, they do not 
hesitate to discuss the possibility of limited war 
in space. Without discussing the failures of inter- 
national organization, the authors state: “If no 
previous type of organization is considered by 
governments to be helpful in meeting the prob- 
lems confronted as man penetrates the frontier 
areas of the Anarctic and of outer space, new ones 
will be developed.” Again they write: “If the 
scholar suggests that all national claims to the 
moon should be foresworn in favor of the United 
Nations, the military strategist is bound to ask 
what potential military advantage he is being 
asked to deny himself.” 

Are scholarship and military strategy incom- 
patible? Must scholars support the “‘international- 
ization” of outer space?—ALsurtr C. STILLSON, 
Montana State University. 


Soviet Conduct in World Affairs. Comprrep By 
ALEXANDER Daun. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1960. Pp. 318. $4.50.) 


This excellent collection of interpretative and 
analytical essays should help to unravel some of 
the riddles that are sometimes alleged to surround 
the subject with which it is concerned. All the 
selections were originally published elsewhere in 
widely scattered locations, and the editor has per- 
formed a service in bringing them together. As 
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he himself observes, this is not the textbook on 
Soviet foreign policy that is so much needed, but 
it nevertheless: will be a valuable supplement to 
existing materials for teaching purposes. 

One of the best essays in the collection, alone 
worth the price of the book, is Daniel Bell’s “Ten 
Theories in Search of Reality,” a very fine anal- 
ysis of the principal hypotheses that have been 
advanced in explanation of Soviet behavior. The 
debate among R. N. Carew Hunt, Samuel Sharp 
and Richard Lowenthal about the role of national 
interest in Soviet foreign policy is rewarding, as 
are the comments of Barrington Moore, Jr., on 
the significance of ideology, Nathan Leites’ sum- 
mary of the operational code of the Politburo, 
and the notable commentaries of Mr, X and 
Historicus. Also represented by worthy contribu- 
tions are Philip Mosely, Robert C. Tucker, 
Michael M. Karpovich, Bertram D. Wolfe, Alex 
Inkeles, Henry L. Roberts, and Marshall- D. 
Shulman, All in all, a distinguished company. 

Although a great majority of the selections re- 
late, of necessity, to the Stalin era, they nonethe- 
less provide, as the editor suggests, perspective 
against which to evaluate subsequent develop- 
ments. One minor criticism might be offered con- 
cerning the lack of more extensive editorial com- 
ment for the purpose of making more explicit the 
considerations which led to the particular choices 
and to the order in which they are presented.— 
Jonn A. Houston, Knox College. 


Sctence and Technology tn Contemporary War. 
By MAJOR Generar G. I. Poxrovsry. TRANS- 
LATED AND BDITED BY R. L. GartTHOFrF. (New 
York, N.Y.: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1959. 
Pp. ix, 180. $4.50.) 


Mr. Garthoff, a specialist in Soviet military 
and strategic thought, seems to offer this volume 
as a sample of the materials with which he has 
been working. It is, he says, “the first volume of 
Soviet military writings to be translated and pub- 
lished in English,” and also “the most penetrating 
Soviet work ever to be written on the crucial 
question of the influence of science and technol- 
ogy on modern war.” If the latter statement is 
correct, one has reason to shudder. General 
Pokroveky develops his simple theme that “the 
role of science and technology in contemporary 
warfare is large and varied’’—on what would be 
considered barely high-school level in this coun- 
try. Hia “penetration” of the difficult problems 
of technology and war is perhaps no feebler than 
that of much Western military writing, but owing 
to the heavy doses of Marxism-Leninism included, 
it is considerably more confused. It is also out of 
date. The last of the three papers here presented 
was completed just before the launching of the So- 
viet satellites in October, 1957; and even if one 
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could take the book seriously as a reflection of 
Soviet military thought at that time, with all 
that has happened since its present evidential 
value would be slight. 

It is hard to know what an American reader is 
supposed to make of it. If it has in fact been 
“distributed widely,” as the jacket says, “among 
the top echelons of the Soviet bureaucracy,” it 
may indicate the depths of ignorance as to mod- 
ern war and weaponry in which those echelons 
were kept. As a propagandist document, designed 
to urge the Russians to greater technical and 
scientific effort to ensure “victory” in war, with- 
out ecaring them with any hint of possible Soviet 
aggressive intentions, the book is interesting. All 
the examples of the new weaponry are drawn from 
American or Western sources, with scarcely an 
intimation (this was the pre-sputnik era) that the 
U.S.S.R. had any part in the race toward mass- 
destruction. The only war explicitly contemplated 
is one which “the aggressors succeed in unleash- 
ing.” This point of view vitiates the book as a 
contribution to serious military or strategic 
theory. 

Thus, Pokrovsky dutifully repeats what was 
in 1957 the official position that strategic weapons 
must be regarded as only part of the armament, 
“entering into the general system ... but not 
replacing or supplanting any other means of 
combat.” His own unhappiness with this appears 
later on: military technology ‘‘must inevitably 
produce enormous changes” that require “of 
military theoreticians an entirely new manner of 
solving the problems facing them”; ‘‘contempo- 
rary military affairs are quite dissimilar” from 
thosa of the past, which now offers only ‘‘histor- 
ical signposts’; the new world war “will be signifi- 
cantly different from past wars and, particularly, 
different from World War II.” But a book which 
throughout basically reflects a Second War con- 
cept of warfare and “victory” fails to shed much 
light upon the difference, or upon the “entirely 
new manner” in which Russian military theo- 
reticians are approaching their problems. WALTER 
Mruuis, Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions. 


The Arms Race: A Programme for World Disarm- 
ameni. By Puinre Noet-Baxmpr. (London: At- 
lantic Book Publishing Company; New York: 
Oceana Publications. 1958. Pp. xviii, 579. 
$6.00.) 


This work is the product of at least thirty 
years’ devotion to the cause of disarmament, and 
its character follows therefrom. It argues the case 
for disarmament—both as a means to the reduc- 
tion. of international tension and because of the 
dangers inherent in nuclear weapons; it surveys 
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the most important aspects of disarmament nego- 
tiations since 1946; and it puts forward practical 
proposals for the continued pursuit of this objec- 
tive. As a public figure the author commands 
respect both for his moral courage and his intel- 
lectual integrity; this inevitably extends to a 
book which, while pleading a case, shows an 
authoritative command of the facts, a is both 
informed and informative. 


Die Saar Zwtschen Deutschland und Frankreich: 
Politische Entwicklung von 1946-1989. By PER 
Fiscnpr. (Alfred Metsner Verlag: Frankfurt 
a/M. Pp. 280.) 


This study is a detailed chronicle of German- 
French negotiations on the Saar in the post-World 
War II period. It deals only incidentally with the 
equally significant and complex internal politics 
of this buffer area. 

The author begins with a brief but comprehen- 
sive outline of the thousand year history of the 
Saar and a presentation of its contemporary 
economic status and significance. He then traces 
these post-World War II developments: (1) the 
initial French efforts to acquire the coal and iron 
of the Saar as a balance against German econ- 
omic superiority, (2) the later series of attempts 
at ‘“Huropeanization” of the area, (3) the final 
reunification of the Saar with West Germany. 

Fischer, an official of the secretariats of the 
Council of Europe and the Western European 
Union, was keenly disappointed in the failure of 
Europeanization. His book is written as a case 
study in a lost opportunity to do what he re- 
garded as raising an object of national conflict 
above traditional rivalries through a suprana- 
tional solution. In spite of his disappointment 
with the final results, he does present enough 
details of the negotiations leading to the reunifica- 
tion with Germany to indicate how constructive 
statesmanship in both Germany and France re- 
moved the Saar as an obstacle for future Franco- 
German cooperation.—WinpmR Cran, Vander- 
bilt University. 


Algeria before the United Nations. By MOHAMED 
ALWaNn (New York: Robert Speller and Sons. 
1959. Pp. xii, 121. $3.50.) 


In this small volume the author, First Secre- 
tary of the Iraqi Embassy in Washington, re- 
views UN debates and decisions on the “question 
of Algeria” between 1955-58. With a concise chap- 
ter on historical background, he proceeds to re- 
port without prejudice the attitudes of both sides. 

On the plane of legality the issue centers around 
the competence of the UN to intervene in a con- 
flict regarded by France as “essentially” within 
her “domestic jurisdiction’ and by the Afro- 
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Asian Bloc as a serious threat to world peace and 
& violation of human rights. Both sides base their 
arguments on the UN Charter and precedents in 
international law. France’s claims that conquest 
constitutes a right and that the Algerians are 
French citizens with “equal” rights and privi- 
leges, are challenged on the grounds that uni- 
lateral action does not constitute legality, and 
that the discriminatory treatment of the native 
Algerians deprives the concept of “equality” of all 
content. 

Although he analyzes the voting behavior of 
the different blocs, the author hesitates to explore 
further the political motives and power interests 
behind their voting record. This would undoubt- 
edly have required a thorough study of the 
national and regional interests of the UN mem- 
bers but would have been highly rewarding. 

Writing before the September 16th declaration 
in which de Gaulle offered the Algerians the choice 
of self-determination, and the 14th session of the 
General Assembly which failed to pass a resolu- 
tion on Algeria, the author's predictions that 
“the new political front of de Gaulle has no solu- 
tion to offer... (p. 73) and that the UN “will 
recognize the independence of Algeria in the forth- 
coming session in September 1959 (p. 75), may 
be excused. 

While the UN has failed to provide a solution 
to the Algerian question aa a result of the bloc- 
voting system and France’s intransigence, no one 
would deny the moderating influence, on both 
sides, of the world’s most eloquent forum. Recent 
developments in Algiers, however, make it safe to 
predict that so long as de Gaulle is in office, the 
solution of the Algerian problem will take place 
outside the UN. Had de Gaulle not survived the 
“ingurrection,” ensuing anarchy might have made 
UN intervention inevitable. Mr. Alwan has made 
a contribution in providing all interested persons 
with such a valuable handbook—Faum M. 
Nassar, Michigan State University, 


A Political Study of the Arab-Jewtsh Conflict. 
By Rony E. GABBY. (Geneve: Librairie E. 
Droz. 1959. Pp. xvi, 611.) 


In the conclusion of this study, the author 
writes ‘... throughout the Arab-Jewish dis- 
pute, for every justifiable reason which the 
Israelis or the Arabs advanced for their attitude 
towards disputable problems, the other side could 
always present a counter-reason—equally justif- 
able and equally founded in history and ethics.” 
This observation aptly summarizes the tone and 
scope of the book. It was as objective an analysis 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict as one could expect to 
find. It takes up in detail each argument and 
counter-argument and painstakingly reviews the 
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intricate Arab-Israeli problems, while focusing on 
the tragic Arab refugee dilemma. 

Written by a former Iragi Jew who has lived 
for some time in Israel, this study was prepared 
as a thesis at the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva. It is essentially a 
straightforward chronological analysis of the ref- 
ugee problem within the context of the over-all 
difficulties between Israel and her Arab neighbors 
and that of the wider world political area. Inter- 
spersed in this account are descriptive analyses 
of key issues and problems concerning refugees, 
such as “How The Refugees Are Living,” “The 
Status of The Arab Refugee in The Host Coun- 
tries,” “The Repatriation Issue” and the problem 
of “The Abandoned Arab Property.” Preceding 
this lengthy treatment of the subject is a succinct 
introduction concerning the Arab~Zionist contro- 
versy in Palestine prior to 1947. Without going 
Over once again material concerning the rise of 
Zionism and the development of the Palestine 
problem that has already been dealt with more 
than adequately in numerous studies, the author 
in a brief fifty-three pages presents a cogent back- 
ground to the sociological, economic and political 
roots of the refugee problem. 

The body of the study takes up more than five 
hundred pages and is followed by a brief twelve- 
page conclusion. This is a noteworthy fact, for 
what more could be said in an objective analysis 
of the refugee problem than “it would be futile to 
try to give a just verdict between the conflicting 
claims of the two sides .. . it is quite evident that 
not one specific element but the combined effects 
of different factors such as: the Arab leaders’ 
encouragement, the flight of local leaders, fear of 
the Jews and the human desire to escape war and 
damages, combined in bringing about the mass 
flight of hundreds of thousands of Palestinian 
Arabs in less than six months.” With regard to 
the solving of this highly complicated and tragic 
problem the author tries to present encouraging 
indications, but he is forced to conclude that the 
probability of these being implemented is open to 
serious challenge. Actually, the author’s conclu- 
sions with regard to the refugees takes up only 
half of his last chapter. The other six pages are 
devoted to ‘the Big Powers and the Middle East,” 
which seems to be a misplaced addendum. 

The book is marred by more than a fair number 
of typographical errors. To a certain extent this 
may be excused as the book was published in a 
non-English speaking country. On the other hand 
one of the strengths of the book comes from the 
background of the author which enabled him to 
use freely sources in Arabic and Hebrew as well 
as the standard western languages.—BENJAMIN 
Rivuin, Brooklyn College. 
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Latin America and the Palestine Problem. By 
Epwarp B. Gurcx. (New York: Theodor Herzl 
Foundation. 1958. Pp. viii, 199. $4.50.) 


This is an illuminating account of the rôle 
which the Latin American states played in the 
Palestine drama after the British government had 
decided to divest itself of its mandatory respon- 
sibilities and to refer the Palestine problem to the 
UN for whatever solution the world organization 
might devise. As the author indicates, the geo- 
graphical remoteness and political non-involve- 
ment of the countries of Latin America enabled 
their representatives in the UN to base their 
policies in the Palestine situation on general prin- 
ciples o? humanitarianiam, the self-determination 
of peop:es, the juridical equality of states and the 
universality of UN membership rather than con- 
siderations of a more immediate self-interest. In 
virtually every stage of the Palestine debate ad- 
herence to these principles caused most of the 
Latin American states to support the Zionist 
aspirations even if their votes brought them into 
opposition to the policies of the United States 
and the other great powers. Only in the delibera- 
tions o: the status of Jerusalem did the majority 
of Latin American representatives, obviously 
mindful of the Catholicism of their populations, 
adopt the demand of the Holy See for the full 
territorial internationalization of the city as a 
means of safeguarding Catholic interests in all 
of Palestine while Israel, like Jordan, refused to 
relinquish its respective portion of Jerusalem and 
conceded but the internationalization of the reli- 
gious shrines themselves. If the balance sheet 
demonstrates that Latin America has supported 
the Jewish side much more often than the Arab 
side, the main reason must be seen in the fact that 
prior to Israel’s admission into the UN the Jewish 
side seemed to be more intimately associated with 
the moral and philosophical concepts embraced 
by Latin America. That it was not Zionist propa- 
` ganda or some anti-Arab bias which prompted the 
Latin Americans in their decisions becomes clear 
when one observes how the seme humanitarian 
impulses which led the Latin Americans to solve 
the problem of the European Jewish survivors 
of Hitlerism by the partition of Palestine, now 
express themselves in favor of the Arab refugees 
from the area which has become the state of 
Israel. In his concluding chapter, Dr. Glick, a 
non-governmental representative on the U.8 mis- 
sion in the UN, uses his data on the Palestine 
issue to bring to light the considerable, if not de- 
cisive, influence of the Latin American states in 
the General Assembly, as well as the frequently 
overlooked fact that UN procedures redound to 
the advantage of its less powerful members. 
JOSEPH Dunner, Grinnell College. 
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The United States and Latin America. EDITAD BY 
HersERTt L. Marrasws. (New York: The 
American Assembly, Columbia University. 
1959. Pp. ix, 221. $2.00.) 


This volume contains the background papers 
prepared for the participants in the American 
Assembly who discussed United States-Latin 
American relations and the Final Report of the 
Assembly containing the consensus of opinion of 
the delegates as to what the United States could 
do to improve its relations with Latin America. 

The six papers prepared by Frank Tannenbaum 
(describing Latin America), K. H. Silvert (discuss- 
ing the political forces of the area), Edward W. 
Barrett and Penn T. Kimball (analysing the role 
of the United States news media in informing the 
public about Latin America), Reynold E. Carlson 
(presenting the economic picture), Herbert L. 
Matthews (reviewing the history of United States 
diplomatic relations with Latin America), and 
Charles G. Fenwick (analysing United States 
recognitior policy in the area), are all excellent 
summaries of the topics covered. The most valu- 
able is probably Professor Tannenbaum’s ‘‘To- 
ward an appreciation of Latin America’ which, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, is the best short 
descriptior of Latin America available. 

The fine} report of the Assembly recommends 
a policy for the United States Government similar 
to what most competent scholars have been ad- 
vocating for decades and should be made required 
reading for all administrators in the State Depart- 
ment and alli members of the United States Con- 
gress. This is a most useful book which teachers 
will want to call to the attention of their students. 
—Harry Kantor, Universtiy of Florida. 


A Reappraisal of Franco-American Relations: 
1880-1871. By Haney Buuomenruan. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 254. $6.00.) 


This scholarly monograph is the first detailed 
study of the relations of the United States and 
France during the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century. It is based on thorough research 
in published and unpublished sources. It deals 
with the maneuverings of the diplomats, but it 
also gives some attention to economic forces and 
to the mixed feelings with which French monarch- 
ists and republicans watched the growing power 
of the United States. Four chapters, constituting 
about half the book, cover the years from 1830 
to 1861. The remaining three chapters are devoted 
to the tense decade of the American Civil War, 
the French interventon in Mexico, and the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

The first four chapters deal with issues and 
events which usually receive only casual notice 
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in standard histories of American diplomacy. 
Aside from brief discussions of minor incidents, 
the principal themes of these chapters are the un- 
realistic efforts of French diplomacy to check 
American expansion and the fluctuations of trade 
and investments which affected the relations of 
the two countries. By studying so carefully these 
little known aspects of Franco-Americen diplo- 
macy, the author has provided a work of value 
for specialists. The events themselves, however, 
still seem relatively unimportant; and it is un- 
likely that the textbooks will be revised to give 
greater prominence to Franco-American relations 
between 1830 and 1861—Harotp Warrman 
Brapvuey, Vanderbilti University. 


American Labor's Role in Less Developed Coun- 
tries. Published by the New York State School 
of Industrial snd Labor Relations. (Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Pp. vi, 70, n.d.) 


This is a brief report of the proceedings of a 
conference held at Cornell University in 1958, 
and sponsored jointly by the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of International Affairs and the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at the University. Of the papers printed—most 
probably in abbreviated form—the most inter- 
esting are “An Assessment of U.S. Policies and 
Programs in Less Developed Countries,” by Dean 
Harlan Cleveland of Syracuse who develops with 
great skill the well-known thesis that interna- 
tional affairs are now mostly the internal affairs 
of other nations; “The Role of the Free Trade 
Union in a Less Developed Nation,’ by John 
Dunlop of Harvard who presents a resume of 
some of the ideas developed in his recent work on 
“Industrial Relations Systems’’; careful reports 
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Unions (William Kemsley of the ICFTU), the 
International Labor Organization (Bert Seidman 
of the AFL-CIO), the International Trade Secre- 
tariats (John Windmuller of Cornell), a brief 
paper on “Problems of Management in Less De- 
veloped Countries” by Charles A. Myers of 
M.I.T. In addition to more or less conventional 
phrases the conference produced a number of 
interesting ideas—ApoLtF SturmTuan, Roosevelt 
University. 


Trade and Economic Structure. By RIOBARD E. 
` Caves. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1960. Pp. viii, 317. $6.00.) 


The subject of this book, the theory of inter- 
national trade, will appeal to many political 
scientists, but the approach is perhaps too tech- 
nical for those totally unacquainted with modern 
economic thought. The work is a scholarly cata- 
logue of the major 19th century and the major 
and minor 20th century contributions to inter- 
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national trade theory. The author revives many 
writings temporarily ignored because they did 
not fall easily into the main stream of the develop- 
ing theory. Certainly such a periodic revival is 
valuable, particularly in this area where the main 
stream frequently reaches a dead end; and when 
a new stream is developed, its origins may later 
be discovered many years back in partially 
forgotten articles. Professor Caves catalogues the 
divergent recent contributions side by side, with- 
out attempting to reduce them to one coherent 
theory and without demanding that all adopt 
identical restrictive assumptions. It is a valuable 
book, but not for the reader who wants only a 
summary of recent trends in trade theory. 


International Affairs: Since 1989 to Present Day. 
Br Dr. SusmL CuHanpra Sinan. (Agra: 
Lakshmi Narain Agarwal. 1959. Pp. ii, 387. 
10 rupees) 


It is cheering to see scholars in other countries 
-particularly in free Asia—grappling with the 
intractable yet urgent field of international rela- 
tions. Dr. Chandra Singh describes the settle- 
ments at the end of World Wars I and II. He 
devotes nearly one-third of his study to the insti- 
tutions of the United Nations, “the most signifi- 
cant development of the post-war era.” The 
balance of his book is devoted to a description of 
the foreign policies of the United States, Russia, 
Britain, France and India, a discussion of growing 
regional institutions, and changing political trends 
in the Middle East, South East Asia and the Far 
East. The author is kind to American policy- 
makers, although there are clear contradictions 
in his reactions to military security pacts, their 
causes and consequences. He judges India’s basic 
policy as sound, but thinks Mr. Nehru has not 
faced certain liabilities in its execution. He views 
with skepticism and vigilance the Soviet Union’s 
policy of ‘‘peaceful co-existence,” but a deeper 
analysis of Soviet doctrine, military investment, 
economic modernization and subterranean organ- 
ization would have provided a more convincing 
basis for his argument. In the eyes of this reviewer 
Dr. Singh attaches too much importance to public 
statements by leading personalities and insuf- 
ficient attention to such limiting circumstances as 
the location of possibly threatening neighbors, 
rapidly changing productive and military tech- 
nology, and the capabilities of the political econ- 
omy to release from minimum consumption and 
investment requirements a margin of resources 
expendable for foreign policy purposes. There 
does not seem to be a rigorous frame of reference 
by which the different elements of his discussion 
are related to one another. His style is discursive; 
the thought is neither tight nor free from incon- 
sistencies, 
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But Dr. Chandra Singh is by no means alone 
in not having overcome the very real difficulties 
which still beset the international relations field. 
It is to be hoped that other Indian and Asian 
scholars will try their hand, too. Seeing the world 
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from a fresh, more distant view, they may be able 
to penetrate further beneath the surface than Dr. 
Chandra Singh and many another student have 
succeeded in doing—W. Howard Wriaatns, 
Inbrary of Congress.. 
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ment Printing Office.” 


Congress 


House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Subcom- 

mittee on the State Department Organization and 
Foreign Operations. Foreign Service Annuities. 
Hearing. January 28, 1960. 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 
: . Special Study Mission to Eu- 
rope. Report. 86th Cong., 2nd sess. (House Rep. 
No. 1226). 
,-———. Report of the Special Study 
Mission to Asia, Western Pacific, Middle East, 
Southern Europe and North Africa. 86th Cong., 
2nd sess. (House Rep. No. 1386). 

Senate. Tensions in Communist China. An 
Analysis of International Pressures Generated 
Since 1949. 86th Cong., 1st seas, (Sen. Doc. No. 
66). 











. Fifth NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference. Report of the United States Senate Dele- 
gation to the... Held in Washington, D. C., 
November 16 through 20, 1959. 86th Cong., 2nd 
sess. (Sen. Doc. No. 82). 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. For- 
eign Service Act Ammendments of 1959. Report. 
86th Cong., 1st seas. (Sen. Rep. No. 880). 

. Greater Cooperation among 
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Atlantic Democracies. Hearing. January 19, 1960. 
86th Cong., 2nd sess. 

; . Agreement on Importation of 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. 
Hearing. January 26, 1960. 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 
: . Latin America: Venezuela, 
Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, and Panama. Report of 
Senator George D. Aiken on a Study Mission. 
86th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. United States Foreign Policy. 
The Formulation and Administration of United 
States Foreign Policy. A Study Prepared by the 
Brookings Institution. (U. 8. Foreign Policy 
Study No. 9) (Committee Print). 86th Cong., 2nd 
Bess. 























; . Ideology and Foreign 
Affairs. A Study Prepared by the Center for In- 
ternational Affairs, Harvard University. (U. S. 
Foreign Policy Study No. 10) (Committee Print) 
86th Cong., 2nd sess. 








; . USSR and Eastern 
Europe, A Study Prepared by a Columbia-Har- 
vard Research Group under the Administration 
of Columbia University. (U. S. Foreign Policy 
Study No. 11) (Committee Print) 86th Cong., 
2nd sess. 














; . Bubcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs. United States-Latin American 
Relations. Post World War II Political Develop- 
ments in Latin America. A Study Prepared by the 
University of New Mexico, School of Interna- 
tional Affairs (Study No. 1) (Committee Print) 
86th Cong., lst sess. 

















. Commodity 
Broblemsi in Latin Aeon: A Study Prepared by 
International Economic Consultants, Inc. (Study 
No. 2) (Committee Print) 86th Cong., lst sess. 

. The Organiza- 
tion of Amenda States. A Study Prepared by 
Northwestern University (Study No. 3) (Com- 
mittes Print) 86th Cong., 1st sess. 

; : A . United States 
Business and Labor in Latin America. A Study 
Prepared by the University of Chicago, Research 
Center in Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. (Study No. 4) (Committee Print) 86th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 


























; . United States 
and Latin American Policies Affecting their Eco- 
nomic Relations. A Study Prepared by the 
International Planning Association. (Study No. 
5) (Committee Print) 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 

: : . Problems cf 
Latin American Development. Study Prepared 
by the University of Oregon, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies and Overseas Administration. 
(Study No. 6) (Committee Print) 86th Cong., 2nd 
segs, 
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Latin American Activities and their Implications 
for United States Foreign Policy. A Study Pre- 
pared by she Corporation for Economic and In- 
dustrial Research. (Study No. 7) (Committee 
Print) 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 
. . Bubcommittee on Disarma- 
ment. Technical Problems and the Geneva Test 
Ban Negotiations. Hearing. _ February 4, 1960. 
86th Cong., 2nd seas. 








. United Nations Ac- 
tion on Disarmament: (Committee Print) 86th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 











; . Subcommittee on the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement and 
the Mexican Broadcasting Agreement, North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement— 
Mexican Broadcasting Agreement. Hearing. Jan- 
uary 24, 1960. 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 
Subcommittee on State De- 
partment Organization and Public Affairs. United 
States Aid Program in Vietnam. Report. 86th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Subcommittee on Investigations. Adminis- 
tration of United States Foreign Aid Programs 
in Bolivia. Report. 86th Cong., Ist 8688. (Sen. 
Rep. No. 1030). 

















: . Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. Organizing for National Se- 
curity. A Bibliography. (Committee Print) 86th 
Cong., Ist sess. 











. National Policy Ma- 
chinery in ‘Communist China. (Committee Print) 
83th Cong., ist sess. 














: e for Na- 
tional Security. Interim Report of the... (Com- 
mitte ee 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 

: . National Policy Ma- 
chinery in the Soviet Tao. (Committee Print) 
86th Cong., 2nd sess. 























. Organizing for Na- 
tional Security. Selected Materials. (Committee 
Print) 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 

i . Committee on the Judiciary. 
Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws. Testimony of Gen. C. P. Cabell, 
Deputy Director, Central Intelligence Agency. 
November 5, 1959. 86th Cong., Ist sess. 


Executive Departments 


Department of Defense. Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education. The Arctic: 
a Hot Spot of Free World Defense. (DOD Pam 
1-12). 

Department of State. Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations. International Education Ex- 
change Service, Cultural Diplomacy. 

. The Subcontinent of South Asia. 
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(Dept. of State Publication No. 6839). 

. The Future of the Mutual Security 
Program. (Dept. of State Publication No. 6917). 
. American Public Opinion and United 
States Foreign Policy. (Dept. of State Publica- 
tion No. 6925). 
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President. Mutual Security Program. Message 
from The President Transmitting the Sixteenth 
Semiannual Report on the Operation of the Mu- 
tual Security Program for the Period Ending 
June 30, 1959. (Dept. of State Publication No. 
6029). 
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ArrKan, H. G. J., Taylorism at Watertown Arsenal. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 269. $5.75). 

Axsop, 8., Nizon and Rockefeller. (New York: 
Doubleday & Company. 1960. Pp. 240. $3.95). 

AMRINE, M. This is Humphrey. (Garden City: 
Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 261. $3.95). 

Barn, L. B., The Reluctant Satellites. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1960. Pp. 233. $3.95). 

Bavuwr, P. T., Untied States Aid and Indian 
Economic Development. (Washington: American 
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Bau, J., The Splendid Misery. (New York: 
Doubleday & Company. 1960. Pp. 474. $4.95). 

Barr, G. W. ann Brang, W. E., (eds.) A Proper 
Monetary and Banking System for the Untied 
States. (New York: The Ronald Prese Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. viii, 239. $6.00). 

Benna, H. J. anp McVey, R. T., The Communist 
Uprisings of 1986-1987 in Indonesia: Key 
Documents. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Modern Indonesia Project. 1960. Pp. xx, 
176. $4.50). 

Bowannan, P. (ed.) African Homicide and Sut- 
cide. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1960. Pp. xviii, 270. $6.00). 

Branpt, C. G. ann E, M. SHAFTER, Jr. (eds.) 
Selected American Speeches on Basic Issues, 
1860-1960. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1960. 
Pp. ix, 426. $2.25). 

Bryrcn, J., The American Commonwealth. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. Pp. xi, 612. 
$5.00). 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
China and the United Nations. (New York: 
Manhattan Publishing Company. 1960. Pp. xi, 
284. $3.00). 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Italy and the United Nations. (New York: 
Manhattan Publishing Company. 1959. Pp. 
xiii, 208. $3.00). 

CHAMBERLAIN, W., T. Hover, JR. anp R. N. 
Swirr. (eds.) Annual Review of United Nations 
Affairs, 1957—58. 1959. Pp. vi, 248. $6.00). 


Horxins, J. F. (ed.) The Papers of Henry Clay. 
Volume I. The Rising Statesman, 1797-1814. 
1959. Pp. xv, 1035. 

Crem, H. G., Chinese Thought From Confucius 
to Mao Tse-Tung. (New York: New American 
Library. 1960. Pp. vii, 235. 504). 
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Conton, W., The African. (Boston: Little 
Brown and Company. 1960. Pp. 244. $4.00). 
De Farron, O., Le Drott International De La Mer. 
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phia: Chilton Company. 1960. Pp. 150. $3.50). 

Dr TocqunviLiA, A. J. P. Marne, (ed.) Journey 
io America. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 394. $6.50). 

Dictionnatre de la Terminologie du Drott Inter- 
nattonal. (Paris: Birey. 1960. Pp. 755.) 

Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, An 
American Slave. WRITTEN By HIMSELF. QUAR- 
uws, B. (ed.) (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 163. $3.50). 

Eniorniea, G., Ensayo Sobre la Vocacton Politica. 
(Madrid: Ediciones Journal. 1958. Pp. 138. 
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Ewina, F., America’s Forgotten Statesman, Albert 
Gallatin (New York: Vantage Press, Inc. 1959. 
Pp. 305. $3.95). l 

Far, L. J. AND FREDERICK STACKABLE, The Sub- 
poena Power of the Attorney General (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Bureau of 
Social and Political Research. 1959. Pp. 29.) 

FREBMANTLE, À., This Little Band of Prophets. The 
British Fabians. (New York: New American 
Library. 1960. Pp. 320. $6.50 hardcover, Pocket 
Edition, $.75). 

Goran, M. D., English Political Caricature. A 
Study of Opinion and Propaganda. 2 Vols. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1959. Pp. 236, 274. 
$11.20 each.) 

Graw, F. J., Wealth and the Common Man. (New ` 
York: Philosophical Library. 1959. Pp. 184. 
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GURLEY, J. G. anD Enwarp 8. SaHaw, Money tn 
a Theory of Finance. (Washington, D.C.: The 
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Brookings Institution. 1960. Pp. xiv, 371. $5.00) 
Harty, E. L. anD Gpruart D. WISBB, Case- 
book in Social Processes. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1960. Pp. ix, 531. $3.75). 
Hansy, T. O’B., S.J. Their Rights and Liberties. 
(Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press. 
1959. Pp. xi, 142. $2.75). 

Haas, E. B. Er AL., List of Photographs of Irriga- 
tion Projects of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
(Washington: General Services Administration. 
1959. Pp. 33.) 

Hense, B., The Health Services of Ireland. 
(Dublin, Ireland: Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. 1959. Pp. 168. 15/-). 

Hırs, F. W., New Lighi on Dr. Johnson. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 
348. $6.00). 

Huaxss, T. J. anp D. E. T. Luand, The Eco- 
nomic Development of Communist China. 1949- 
1968. (London: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. 223. 22s. 6d. net). 

Hunt, H. L., Alpaca. (Dallas, Texas: H. L. Hunt 
Press. 1960. Pp. 183. 3.50). 

The Japan Annual of Law and Politics. No. 7. 
(Tokvo: Science Council of Japan. 1959. Pp. 
194. $1.50). 

The Japan Science Renew. No. 10. (Tokyo: Union 
of Japanese Societies of Law and Politics. 1959. 
Pp. 102. $1.50). 

Jenks, W. A., Vienna and the Young Hiler. 
(New York: ‘Columbia University Press. 1960. 
Pp. vii, 252. $5.00). 

Contenuing Legal Education for Professtonal Com- 
petence and Responsibility. Joint Committee on 
Continuing Legal Education of the American Law 
Institute and the American Bar Association. 
(Philadelphia: Amer. Law Inst. 1959. Pp. 314. 
$3.00). l 

Josera, F. M. (ed.), As Others See Us: The United 
States Through Foretgn Eyes. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. 360. 
$6.00). i 

Karrsrtman, B. S., Capttal, Interest and Profits. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Ino. 1959. 
Pp. ix, 180. $4.00). 

Model State Banking Code, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. (Frankfort, Kentucky: Legislative 
Research Commission. 1959. Pp. 203.) 

Second Report of the Advisory Commutiee on Metro- 
polttan Government. Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
(Frankfort, Kentucky: Legislative Research 
Commission. 1959. Pp. 20) 
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(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1959. Pp. 214. $5.00). 
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Presses Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. 227. 
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Rana, W., Franklin D. Roosevelt’s World Order. 
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“NEWS AND NOTES 


1960 ANNUAL MEETING . 
AND SLATE.OF OFFICERS FOR 1960-61 


The 1960 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 
8-10, at the Statler Hilton Hotel in New York City. Professor C. Herman 
Pritchett, of the University of Chicago, is Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. 

At the Annual Business Meeting the Nominating Committee (com- 
prised of John W. Masland, Chairman; Ethan P. Allen; Hugh Elsbree; 
Thomas P. Jenkins; William W. Marvel; and Donald 8, Strong) will pro- 
pose the following officers for 1960-61: President-elect, Charles 8. Hyne- 
man (University of Indiana); Vice-Presidents, Merle Fainsod (Harvard 
University); Maure L. Goldschmidt (Reed College); and John A. Perkins 
(University of Delaware); Secretary, George A. Peek, Jr. (University of 
Michigan); Treasurer, Max M. Kampelman (Weshington, D. C.); Mem- 
bers of the Council for two years, Lawrence Durisch (Tennessee Valley 
Authority), William O. Farber (University of South Dakota), Ivan H. 
Hinderaker (University of California, Los Anzeles), John T. Holden 
(University of New Hampshire), Gladys M. Kammerer (University of 
Florida), Richard C. Snyder (Northwestern University), Kenneth W. 
Thomipson (Rockefeller Foundation), and John D. Williams (University 
of Utah). 


PROGRAM: 1961 MEETINGS 


Early appointment of the Program Committee for the annual meetings 
of the Association to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, in September, 1961, 
makes it timely now to invite anyone having program suggestions for the 
occasion to convey them as soon as may be convanient, and prior to Octo- 
ber, 1960, to the Chairman or an appropriate member of the Committee. 
Its members are: Wallace 8. Sayre, Columbia University, Chairman; 
Ralph K. Huitt, University of Wisconsin, National Government; Charles 
R. Adrian, Michigan State University, State and Local Government; 
Allen Westin, Columbia University, Public Law; Dwight Waldo, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Public Administration; Henry W. Ehrmann, 
University of Colorado, Comparative Government; Alexander Heard, 
University of North Carolina, Political Parties; Louis Hartz, Harvard 
University, Political Theory; Morton A. Kaplan, University of Chicago, 
International Relations. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


-The thirty-sixth annual session of the Insti- 
tute of World Affairs, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in co-operation with 
the colleges and universities of the Pacific area, 
was held at the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pasadena, California, December 6-9, 1959. The 
Institute of World Affairs is the oldest organiza- 
tion of this kind in the United States. This year’s 
session was under the directorship of James T. 
Watkins, IV, professor of political science, Stan- 
ford University. The overall theme of the con- 
ference was ‘‘This New Age of Discovery.” 
Participants included: The Very Reverend 
Leonidas C. Contos, Dean, Saint Sophia Cathe- 
dral; General Lauris Norstad, USAF, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe; Charles F. Horne, 
Vice President, Convair; T. Keith Glennan, The 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration; 
Colonel George A. Lincoln, USA, Head, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, United States Military 
Academy; Admiral Arleigh Burke, USN, Chief of 
Naval Operations; Joseph Caplan, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Thomas E. Murray, 
Consultant to the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. The Institute’s Executive 
Committee includes Charles E&E. Martin, Univer- 
sity of Washington, J. William Robinson, 
Whittier College, and Graham H. Stuart, Emeri- 
tus, Stanford University. Paul E. Hadley, of the 
University of Southern California is executive 
secretary of the Institute and Chancellor Rufus B. 
von Kleinsmid, of the University of Southern 
California, is its chancellor. 


A conference on the Research Function of Uni- 
versity Bureaus and Institutes for Government- 
Related Research was held August 17-28 at the 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley. The Conference was spon- 
sored by Gilbert Y. Steiner, director, the institute 
of government and public affairs, University of 
Illinois, York Willbern, director, bureau of gov- 


ernment research, Indiana University, and 
Dwight Waldo, director, bureau of public ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berkeley; 
and was supported by a grant to the sponsors 
from the Ford Foundation. Participants, in ad- 
dition to the sponsors, included the following: 
Charles R. Adrian, Ethan P. Allen, Franklin L. 
Burdette, Winston W. Crouch, Rowland Egger, 
George A. Graham, Morton Grodzins, Robert 
Highsaw, V. O. Key, John W. Lederle, Norton E. 
Long, Harvey C. Mansfield, Peter H. Odegard, 
Vicent Ostrom, Frank Pinner, Wallace 8. Sayre. 
Papers were presented on the following sub- 
jects: “Research in Politics’; “Bureau Research 
and Community Decisions: Some Points of Inter- 
cept’; “Public Policy Studies: An Approach to 
Government Research”; “Comparative Studies”; 
“Research in Public Administration”; “Research 
in Metropolitan Affairs’; and ‘Methods in Social 
and Political Research.” These papers, plus com- 
ment thereon, and a summary statement by the 
conferees will be published in 1960 and will be 
available from the sponsoring committee. 


A new organization, interdisciplinary in nature, 
called the International Studies Association, has 
been organized, dedicated to the better teaching, 
research, and understanding of international re- 
lations. The first annual conference was held at 
the University of California (Berkeley) in April. 
The program included papers on ‘‘A New Inter- 
national Studies Association: Purposes, Prob- 
lems, and Proposed Organization” ; ‘‘The Chang- 
ing Nature of International Relations’; ‘Is 
There a Discipline of International Relations?” 
“The Foreign Policy of President DeGaulle.” 
Speakers included Richard C. Snyder of North- 
western, Graham Stuart of Stanford and M. 
Robert Luc, Consul General of France. S. Grover 
Rich, Jr. of the University of Utah is the general 
chairman of the new organization. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


A fourth edition of the biographical Directory of members of The 
American Political Science Association will be under the editorial 
direction of Franklin L. Burdette, professor and director of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University of Maryland, College 
Park. A copy of the Directory will be mailed to each member of the 


Association upon publication in 1961. The editor asks prompt return 
of the biographical questionnaire recently sent to each member. Pro- 
fessional biographies of new members joining the Association by the 
summer of 1960 will be included. 
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The Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Danforth Founda- 
tion, will present the second faculty seminar deal- 
ing with problems of metropolitan areas during 
the period August 28th-September 7th. This 
ten-day seminar will focus on identification of 
substantive problems of urban regions and on the 
research methods available for the analysis of 
those problems. The 1959 seminar was considered 
very successful as an interdisciplinary approach 
to the complexity of the metropolis, and this 
year’s plan is built upon that experience. 


Section K~—Social and Economic Sciences—of 
the American Association for The Advancement 
of Science will hold sessions for contributed pa- 
pers at the annual meeting of the A.A.A.8. in 
New York, December 26-31, 1960. Association 
members interested in presenting a paper at these 
sessions should forward titles and abstracts not 
later than September 1 to Donald P. Ray, Bec- 
retary of A.A.A.S. Section K, National Institute 
of Social and Behavioral Science, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington 6, D. C. Papers 
should be based on research recently completed 
by the author. The A.P.8.A. is an affiliate mem- 
ber of the Section on Social and Economic Soi- 
ences of the A.A.A.8. 


The American Council of Learned Societies an- 
nouced in late February that in a national compe- 
tition it had awarded grants to 61 scholars for 
research in the humanities and related social sci- 
ences. Of these, one went to a political scientist, 
William 8. Livingston of the University of Texas, 
for a study of the British Liberal Party. 


A bureau of government research has been 
established at the University of Rhode Island. 
John O. Stitely became the director of this new 
bureau in February, 1960. He will continue as as- 
sociate profeasor of social science. 


On March 28-380 the department of political 
science at Berkeley held a conference on the 
French Fifth Republic, organized around three 
central themes—the constitutional framework of 
the Fifth Republic, the Fifth Republic and 
Europe, and the Fifth Republic and Africa. Pa- 
pers for the first theme were presented by Andre 
Mathiot and Henry Ehrmann; for the second by 
Jacques Rueff, Paul Reuter and Roy Macridis; 
for the third, by Thomas Hodgkin and Benjamin 
Rivlin. Public lectures were delivered by Paul- 
Mare Henry of the French Foreign Ministry, on 
“Future Relations Between French-speaking Af- 
rican States and English-speaking States in 
Africa’; by Thomas Hodgkin on “The States of 
French-speaking West Africa and Their Neigh- 
bors’; by Henry Ehrmann on ‘Constitutional 
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Developments in the French Fifth Republic’; 
and by Milorad Drachkovitch, Berkeley, on 
“French-Amarican Views on the Fifth Republic.” 
Other participants in the conference, which was 
chaired by George Lenczowski, included, from 
France: Lucien Neuwirth, Deputy from the Loire; 
General Pierre M. Gallois (retired); and Michel 
Crozier, Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Palo Alto; from Mali: Gabriel 
d’Arboussier, Member of the Federal Assembly; 
from England: William Pickles, London School of 
Economics; from the United States: Robert 
Baum, U. §. State Department; James Coleman, 
University of California at Los Angeles; William 
Diebold, Council of Foreign Relations; Val Lor- 
win, University of Oregon; David McLellan, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside; Robert Neu- 
mann, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Calvin Nichols, World Affairs Council, San Fran- 
cisco; Lowell Noonan, University of Southern 
California; Theodore Yon Laue, University of 
California, Riverside; Nicholas Wahl, Harvard 
University; Gordon Wright, Stanford University; 
and faculty members at Berkeley’ in political 
science, history, law, economics and French. 


A new survey of graduate programs in public 
administration, covering all colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States which currently offer 
such programs, is presently under way. Launched ~ 
in March 1960, the survey is being conducted at 
the request of the American Society for Public 
Administration by the Higher Education Division 
of the U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The survey is being carried on by 
means of mail questionnaire and will cover such 
areas as objectives, admissions policy, organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, degree requirements, stu- 
dent financial assistance, internships, placement 
services, faculty, and current and cumulative in- 
formation concerning enrollments and degrees 
granted. 

Ward Stewart specialist in business and pub- 
lic administration in the Division of Higher 
Education, is director of the survey, and the 
project is under the general supervision of 
Harold A. Haswell, Director of the Programs 
and Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education. Members of the ad- 
visory committee include John D. Millett, Miami 
University (Ohio); Lloyd M. Short, University of 
Minnesota; Harlan Cleveland, Maxwell School, 
Syracuse University; Don K. Price, Jr., Harvard 
University; Henry Reining, Jr., University of 
Southern California; Donald C. Stone, University 
of Pittsburgh; Stephen B. Sweeney, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Don L. Bowen, Associate Di- 
rector, A.B.P.A. Publication of the report, includ- 
ing both narrative text and individual program 
descriptions, is planned for late 1960 or early 1961. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The tentative publication title is Graduate Study 
in Public Administration. 


The department of political science at Emory 
University, in conjunction with the Communica- 
ble Disease Center, put on a Management Semi- 
nar for Public Administrators, March 14-18, in 
which Wallace Sayre, Schuyler D. Hoslett, and 
Rowland Egger participated. 


The Graduate School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh con- 
ducted a new type of executive development 
program during the first two weeks of February. 
Tt focused on personal development ior effective 
performance of the participants’ executive role. 
Twenty-four senior officials took part, from fed- 
eral agencies, the Port of New York Authority, 
two national research organizations, and one city 
managership. Nathan D. Grundstein, a member 
of the School’s faculty, was the designer and di- 
rector of the program. Problems, puzzles, visual 
aids, and other techniques were used at the start 
to demonstrate obsolescent and inadequate as- 
sumptions, patterns, principles, stereotypes, and 
emotional factors in executive practice. 


The Herman Gerlach James Lecture Series in 
Municipal Government has been established at 
Ohio University. The lecture series has been 
named in honor of Dr. James, a former president 
of Ohio University; and is made possible by a gift 
of $10,000 from Mrs. George E. Frazer, sister of 
the late Dr. James. The first lecture will be pre- 
sented during the academic year 1960-61. 


Henry J. Abraham, associate professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
was granted one of twenty $1000 awards given 
by the University of Pennsylvania for excellence 
in teaching. The awards represent a new policy 
designed to emphasize and provide recognition for 
superior teaching accomplishments. 


Paul C. Bartholomew, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame, was a 
visiting lecturer during the winter quarter at the 
University College, University of Chicago. 


Howard Bavender, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Texas, was appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the College of 
Idaho for the spring semester 1959-30. 


Leonard Binder of the University of California 
at Los Angeles has been granted a one semester 
sabbatical leave and a special leave of one semes- 
ter to do research in Egypt on political ideologies. 
His work will be supported by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Robert Blum, president of the Asia Founda- 
tion, served as lecturer at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, for the 1960 spring term. 


Irene Blumenthal, formerly of the University 
of Oregon, has been appointed acting assistant 
professor in the department of political science 
and assistant to the overseas programs, at 
Stanford University. 


Phillips Bradley, who was appointed to the 
United States Information Service on July 2, 
1959, is now Attache of Embassy and Public 
Affairs Officer, USIS, at Kathmandu, Nepal. 


R. Wallace Brewster is visiting lecturer at the 
Institute for American Universities, affiliated 
with the University of Aix-Marseille, France. 


John H. Bunzel, of Stanford University, has 
been appointed to the advisory committee of the 
newly formed Constitutional Rights Section of 
the Attorney General’s office in California. 


Eugene L. Burdick, associate professor of po- 
litical science at the University of California, 
Berkeley, was on leave during the 1959 fall 
semester. f 


Ben G. Burnett, associate professor of political 
science at Whittier College, has been appointed 
director for the school year 1960-61 of the 
Whittier College program in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 


Paul Camp, adjunct professor, in the school of 
government and public administration of The 
American University, on April 10, 1959, accepted 
a Superior Service Award from the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare “For meritorious 
contributions to personnel administration, par- 
ticularly for vision in anticipating manpower 
needs and planning to meet them.” 


George A. Codding, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
went to Switzerland between the fall and spring 
semesters of the current academic year for an in- 
tensive study of the recent election of the Swiss 
Federal Council. The trip was financed by a re- 
search grant from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Jules Cohn, instructor in political science at 
Brooklyn College, has received a grant-in-aid for 
research in practical politics from the Eagleton 
Foundation. 


Cornelius P. Cotter, Stanford University, is 
serving his second year as special consultant to 
the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 
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James C. Davies, associate professor of political 
acience, California Institute of Technology, is 
visiting professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, this year. 


Herbert A. Deane of Columbia University will 
be on sabbatical leave during 1960-61. 


Robert DeVelbiss of the University of Cali- 
fornia is serving as lecturer in the department of 
political science, University of Washington, dur- 
ing the winter and spring quarters, 1960. 


. William E. Dies of the University of Rochester 
will be in Africa on sabbatical leave during the 
academic year 1960-61. 


William Ebenstein, professor of politics, Prince- 
ton University, was Haynes Foundation lecturer 
at Occidental College during March. 


Salo Engle returned to his post at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee after a tour of duty with Point 
Four as Codification Advisor to Panama and as 
Visiting Consultant on Comparative Law at the 
Harvard Law School. In recognition of his serv- 
ices, the President of Panama made Professor 
Engle a Knight of the order of ‘Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa.” 


Richard F. Fenno, Jr., assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Rochester 
has been awarded a grant under the program for 
research in American Governmental and Legal 
Processes of the Social Science Research Council. 


George B. Galloway attended the biennial 
meeting of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association in Canberra, serving as secretary of 
the U. 8. Senate delegation composed of Senators 
Frear, Engle, Keating and Scott. 


Dante L. Germino, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at Wellesley College, has been granted 
a leave for research in political theory in England 
next year, on a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 


Malbone W. Graham has been granted a one- 
semester sabbatical leave from the department of 
political science at U.C.L.A. to pursue research 
in Europe. 


Morris Greene, professorial lecturer in the 
school of government and public administration, 
The American University, participated in sessions 
of the CCAQ (Consultative Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Questions) in Rome, Italy, April 13— 
17. This is the Inter-Secretariat body established 
to coordinate administrative matters among the 
Major international organizations. 
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Bertram Gross will serve as a visiting professor 
of political science at the Maxwell School, Syra- 
cuse University, for the academic year, 1960-61. 


Nelson Guild, of the department of govern- 
ment, Hamilton College, is the recipient of an 
Eagleton Foundation grant, for a case study of 
the interaction of party and interest group or- 
ganizations in migratory labor politics in upstate 
New York. i 


With the support of a grant by the Ford Foun- 
dation, Professor Jerome Hali of Indiana Univer- 
sity wil make a tour of Mexico and South Ameri- 
ca from Junes 4 to September 25 of this year. The 
principal purposes of the tour are: (1) to hold 
seminars and lecture in the fields of (a) theory of 
criminal law (b) philosophy and science of law 
and (c) comparative law; and (2) to participate 
in round-table discussions of the above fields of 
law, in which scholars in the various countries 
visited will be invited to present their views. 
Professor Hall will also exchange views with 
Mexican and South American scholars about cur- 
rent research and plans for developing programs 
of research in legal science and comparative law. 


John H. Hallowell of Duke University will 
teach courses in political theory at Utah State 
University during the first session of the 1960 
summer program. 


William A. Hambley, Jr. has been appointed as 
instructor at Macalester College for the spring 
1960 semester, substituting for Professor G. 
Theodore Mitau during his sabbatical leave. Mr. 
Hambley is currently with the University of 
Minnesota. 


Lowell H. Hattery of the school of government 
and public administration of The American Uni- 
versity, attended the 12th International Congress 
of Scientific Management in Sydney Australia on 
February 22-March 4, 1960. In addition to 
serving as discussant on panels, Professor Hattery 
presented one of the principal papers of the Con- 
ference upon the subject of ‘Management in 
Government.” 


Murray C. Havens of Duke University will be 
a visiting faculty member at The Johns Hopkins 
University fcr the summer session of 1960. 


Robert A. Horn of Stanford University, has 
been appointed a senior research associate in 
American Gcvernment by the Social Science Re- 
search Council for 1960-61. 


Charles D. Hounshell of Emory University has 
recently beer. appointed editor of the Journal of 
Politics to suzceed Donald Strong. 


Samuel P. Huntington will hold the Ford 
Rotating Research Professorship in Govern- 


NEWS AND NOTES 


mental Affairs, at Columbia University during the 
fall term. 


Norman Jacobson, associate professor of po- 
litical science at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is on sabbatical leave during the spring 
semester, 1960. He is conducting research in 
Florence, Italy. 


Philip C. Jessup will be on leave from Columbia 
University for the academic year, 1960. 


Victor Jones, professor of political science, is 
the University of California representative to the 
graduate school of administrative sciences, Uni- 
versity of Bologna, during the current academic 
year. 


Joseph Wood Krutch was visiting research 
professor of governmental affairs at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, during the 1960 
spring semester. 


David W. Knepper of the University of Hous- 
ton has been appointed a member of the Texas 
Commission on City and County Government. 


Richard P. Longaker of Kenyon College will be 
on leave of absence 1960~61 as visiting professor 
at Cornell University. 


Austin F. Macdonald, professor of political 
science, University of California, Berkeley, is on 
leave during the 1960 spring semester. 


Theodore MoNelly, of the far east division of 
the University of Maryland, gave a series of lec- 
tures on “The Growth of the American Nation” 
at the University of the Ryukyus, Naha, Oki- 
nawa, in Decemger, 1959. 


Joseph M. Maloney of Fordham University has 
been appointed administrative assistant to Gover- 
nor Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts under a 
special program of the Citizenship Clearing House 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation. Professor 
Maloney will serve with Governor Furcolo until 
the end of 1960. 


Andre Mathiot, professor of law, University of 
Paris, is visiting professor of political science at 
the University of California, Berkeley, during the 
1960 spring semester. 


Herbert Maza is teaching international rela- 
tions at the Faculte de Droit, University of Aix- 
Marseille, France. 


Mrs. Keith Miller has been appointed an in- 
structor in political science at Whittier College. 


G. Theodore Mitau, chairman of the depart- 
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ment of political science at Macalester College, 
St. Paul, will be on sabbatical leave during the 
Spring 1960 semester, During his absence, 
Dorothy Dodge will serve as acting department 
chairman. 


Emmet V. Mittlebeeler, associate professor of 
government and public administration at the 
American University, has been named executive 
secretary of the National Academy of Economics 
and Political Science, effective November 1, 1959. 


George Modelski of the Australian National 
University and during 1959-60 visiting assistant 
professor at the University of Chicago has been 
appointed visiting research associate in the center 
of international studies, Princeton University. 


Daniel Ogden of Washington State University 
has been awarded the Citizenship Clearing House 
Democratic National Committee fellowship for 
1960. His replacements for the two semesters will 
be Ronald Bevensee and Walfred H. Peterson. 


Richard H. Leach of Duke University will serve 
during the summer of 1960 as visiting lecturer in 
political science at the University of Houston. 


Howard C. Perkins, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
teaching summer session, second term, at the 
University of Colorado this year, 


Pitman B. Potter will lecture on international 
relations during the apring semester at the Insti- 
tute for American Universities at Aix-en-Prov- 
ence, France. 


James W. Pratt, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Lafayette College, has received a Social 
Science Research Council Award to participate in 
a summer institute on the administration of 
Criminal Justice to be held in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Robert 8. Rankin, chairman of the department 
of political science at Duke University, has been 
appointed by President Eisenhower to the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 


J. William Robinson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science and international rela- 
tions at Whittier College, will do research at the 
United Nations during the summer 1960 under 
a grant received from the Danforth Foundation. 


Harold H. Roth, professor of government and 
publie administration at the American Univer- 
sity, is on sabbatical leave for the spring semes- 
ter, 1960. 
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Robert A. Scalapino, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California, Berkeley, is 
on sabbatical leave during the 1960 spring 
semester. 


Richard F. Schier of Franklin and Marshall 
College has been granted leave to accept an ap- 
pointment as deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction for higher education, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Lincoln Smith of New York University has 
been appointed a member of the Maine Quoddy 
Commission. 


Loren E. Tesdell, assistant professor, has been 
granted a leave from Temple University during 
the spring semester, 1959-60 to undertake an 
exploratory mission in Jordan for the American 
Friends Service Committee’s Social and Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. Also, during his ten- 
week stay in the Near East and after returning 
home, he will continue his research and writing 
on the administration of the United States and 
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United Nations technical assistance programs in 
Jordan and Iraq. 


Eric Voegelin, director of the Institut far 
Politische Wissenschaften, University of Munich, 
will spend the fall semester at the University of 
Notre Dame, under its distinguished professor 
program. 


George V. Wolfe, professor of political science 
and chairman of the division of economics, his- 
tory and political science, thé College of Idaho, 
will be spending his sabbatical leave during the 
spring and summer of 1960 in Europe and the 
Middle Hast. 


Shao Chi Yuan, formerly assistant professor of 
public administration at the University of South- 
ern California, has been appointed visiting assis- 
tant professor of political science at Kansas State 
University. 


Harold Zink of Ohio State University is teach- 
ing at Victoria University in New Zealand in the 
spring and summer, 1960. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Doneld Balmer has been named chairman of 
the political science department, Lewis and Clark 
College. aoe 


John C. Bollens has been promoted to professor 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Zbigniew Brzezinski has accepted a post as as- 
` gociate professor of government at Columbia Uni- 
versity, effective July, 1960. 


Fred G. Burke, Ohio Wesleyan University, has 
been appointed an associate professor of political 
science at the Maxwell School, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


The Rev. Joseph T. Cahill, C.M., has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college of arts and sciences 
and also academic vice president of Niagara 
University. 


Lawrence H. Fuchs has been appointed as dean 
of faculty at Brandeis University after serving as 
chairman of the department of politics. 


Joseph P. Ganley, C. M., has been appointed 
assistent professor in the department of history 
and political science at Niagara University. 


David T. Cattell has been named associate pro- 
fessor in the department of political science at 
U.C.L.A. 


John Crampton has joined the faculty of Lewis 
and Clark College as assistant professor. 


Joseph P. Farry has joined the political science 
faculty of Fordham University as an instructor. 


William Fleming, chairman of the department 
of politica. science at Ripon College, Ripon, Wis- 
consin has been promoted to the rank of professor 
of political science. 


Edward B. Glick, formerly director of the 
Commission on International Affairs of the 
American Jewish Congress is now s senior human 
factors specialist with System Development Cor- 
poration, which is connected with the Rand 
Corporation. 


William M. Goldsmith has been appointed as 
assistant >rofessor of politics at Brandeis. 


Robert E. Goostree has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of government and public ad- 
ministration at the American University. 
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It is a paradox of British politics that, while 
party discipline is such that no government has 
to depend on Opposition support in order to 
pursue the foreign policy of its choice, this very 
fact has been one reason for the normal consen- 
sus on questions of foreign policy between the 
two front benches. The greater the prospects of 
Opposition leaders forming the next govern- 
ment the greater the discipline they tend to 
exert over their ranks, and the more interna- 
tional realities are imposed upon the kind of 
fantasy-thinking to which a party denied power 
for Many years is especially prone. These tend- 
encies have been notable in British politics 
since the war; they are likely to continue, given 
that the Labour Party can control the forces of 
disruption unleashed by its recent defeat. In 
the five general elections since the wartime 
Coalition Government foreign policy issues 
have not merely occupied a minor role; they 
have been regarded by party leaders, though 
not always by the rank and file, as though they 
were primarily questions of personal qualifica- 
tions for conducting policies the main outlines 
of which were not in dispute. At the general 
election in the autumn of 1959, although dis- 
agreements between Government and Opposi- 
tion had undoubtedly grown since the quiet 
accords of 1955, the campaign turned, if on in- 
ternational issues at all, on the eligibility of 
Right or Left to represent the country in nego- 
tiations in which the likely British position was 
largely agreed on both sides. The Leader of the 
Opposition recognised that this was so, al- 
though his explanation for it was that Ministers 
had been forced to accept Labour’s policy 
recommendations. 


J. THE CHARACTER OF CONSENSUS 


On the central issue of the reality of the 
Soviet threat to the Western nations there is 


1 As reported in The Times, 10 September 1959. 


little or nothing to choose between the convic- 
tions of the two parties. Labour’s position was 
stated as far back as 1949 and has not altered: 
“The world was instructed by the Czech coup 
that the Soviet Government would respect the 
democratic conventions of the West only where 
those conventions were protected by power and 
the courage to defend them.’* As the military 
threat is understood on both sides of the party 
fence, so is the need for effective military de- 
fence against it. “On the question of Western 
defence and the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
isation we start from a basis of agreement,” ac- 
cording to a former Labour Minister of State.? 
It was under Labour that Britain in 1951 em- 
barked on her greatest rearmament programme 
of recent times and initiated :her separate 
nuclear deterrent.4 Labour spokesmen insist 
that Britain’s nuclear force ultimately 
strengthens the argument for disarmament; 
‘unilateral disarmament,” in the opinion of 
Philip Noel-Baker, “would mean surrendering 
Britain’s influence in the struggle to demili- 
tarise the world.’’® 

With the rising cost of delivery vehicles and 
the Government’s abandonment of the British 
missile, Blue Streak, in April 1960 Labour pres- 
sures to end the independent deterrent grew; 
but this was leas a matter of party doctrine 
than of economics. Labour politicians however, 


2 Labour Believes in Britain, published by the 
Labour Party, 1949, p. 26. 

3 Kenneth Younger, 557 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 336 
(24 July 1958). 

i Mr. Gaitekell has said: “Our party decided to 
support the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb 
here and we decided that, quite frankly, because 
we did not think it right that this country should 
be so dependent... upon the U.8.A.” 568 H.C. 
Deb. 58. Col 71 (1 April 1957). 

5 Report of the 66th Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party, Brighton, 1957, p. 175. 
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generally show more concern about the human 
implications of nuclear weapons than has the 
Conservative Party collectively; the joint 
Labour Party-T.U.C. proposal of 24 June 1959 
for forming a non-nuclear club consisting of all 
countries other than the United States and 
Russia was as much the result of genuine dis- 
quiet over the likely spread of nuclear weapons 
as it was an attempt to bridge divisions in the 
movement on the issue.6 Moreover, Labour 
went on record in favour of the unilateral end- 
ing of nuclear tests for a limited period, pending 
an international agreement to end all tests, and 
the suspension of the construction of missile 
bases in Britain until ‘summit’ talks explored 
the possibilities of a wider understanding with 
Russia.” The Government’s reply was to reject 
the non-nuclear club as impracticable and as 
implying undue confidence in the two super- 
Powers;* to agree to suspend nuclear tests 
while “useful” talks at Geneva on the general 
suspension of tests continued; and to press on 
with missile bases, as long as fixed bases are de- 
’ sirable, on the ground that it was foolish to 
abandon your best cards when talks with 
Russia seemed about to begin.’ 

While these are differences within an agreed 
framework, attitudes towards the military 
efforts of the allies show somewhat greater dis- 
similarities. It was only in the face of the 
strongest opposition that German rearmament 
was sanctioned by the annual conference of the 
Labour Party in 1954, one of the most persua- 
sive arguments of the national executive com- 
mittee being that, in any case, it was no longer 
in Britain’s hands to accept or reject and that 
therefore an independent party position was 
not available for adoption.’ The possibility 


For the text see The Times, 25 June 1959; 
also Mr. Bevan’s statement, 608 H.C. Deb. 5s. 
Col 1394 (8 July 1959). In a statement circulated 
by the Direct Action Committee against Nuclear 
War during the election campaign in the autumn 
of 1959 it was estimated that 33 Labour M.P.a in 
the previous Parliament were sympathetic 
towards unilateral British nuclear disarmament; 
The Times, 26 September 1959. 

1 Labour's Foreign Policy, published by the La- 
bour Party, 1958, p. 3. Mr. Gaitskell has empha- 
sised the qualifications attached to these under- 
takings; 577 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 474 (8 November 
1957) and tbid., 582 Col 1235 (19 February 
1958). Mr. Bevan was less cautious; tbid., 604 
Col 915 (27 April 1959). 

s Selwyn Lloyd in a television broadcast, 21 
September 1959; The Times, 22 September 1959. 

* Harold Macmillan, 582 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 
1520 (20 February 1958). 
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that nuclear weapons might come into German 
hands before the prospects of co-existing with 
Russia had been fully explored caused a minor 
crisis in the party in December 1959, when the 
report to the Council of the Western European 
Union by the Labour M.P., Fred Mulley, in 
favour of a single west European nuclear deter- 
rent, was severely criticised on the ground that 
it contradicted party decisions not to approve 
any West German nuclear arms before ‘summit’ 
talks with Russia.4 While the Conservative 
Party itsel? was almost equally opposed to 
German rearmament when out of office, the 
subject has never caused more than a ripple of 
protest in the party since 1951. No one opposed 
the resolution in favour of German rearma- 
ment at the Conservative annual conference at 
Blackpool in 1954, the motion being carried 
unanimously. Nor has there been appreciable 
disquiet in the party at the prospect of nuclear 
arms forming part of West German armaments. 
. That British security requires, not merely 
national arms suited to Britain’s strength, but 
alliances with friendly states, especially within _ 
the Atlantis area, is a second area of agree- 
ment. The Atlantic treaty was effected in 1949 
under a Labour administration and Mr. Gait- 


skell has recently described talk of abandoning `” 


the alliance as “myopic and positively danger- 
ous.” Admittedly a certain conflict has been 
felt in Labour’s ranks between the United Na- 
tions Charter and the policy of military all- 
ances,/4 but Labour has never accepted Soviet 
proposals for the simultaneous liquidation of 
the NATO and Warsaw pacts; these arrange- 
ments, it believes, will naturally wither away 
with. the negotiation of reliable security agree- 
ments between the powers to cover central 
Europe. The Conservative Party on its side 


109 Denis Healey quoted a Bevanite pamphlet: 
tit is unhappily not within the power of British 
Labour alone, even when it succeeds to Govern- 
ment, to decide on the future of Germany.” Re- 
port of the 63rd Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party, Scarborough, 1954, p. 101; also Herbert 
Morrison, tbid., p. 107. The executive's resolution 
was carried by 3,270,000 votes to 3,022,000. 

u The Guardian, 18 December 1959. 

122 National Union of Conservative and Union- 
ist Associations, 74th Annual Conference, Black- 
pool, 1954, Offictal Report, p. 35. For the Con- 
servative attitude in 1949-50 see Leslie Hunter, 
The Road to Brighton Pier (London, 1959), p. 73. 

133 As reported in The Times, 13 July 1959. 

A favourite theme of the leftist Konni Zilia- 
cus; 543 H.C. Deb. 58. Col 358 (28 June 1955); 
549 H.C. Ded. 5s. Col 862 (27 February 1956). 

16 Labour's Foreign Policy, 1958, p. 4, where it 
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has few if any misgivings over the ethics of re- 
gional military pacts, but appears to accept the 
Labour view, stated by the Minister for Com- 
monwealth Relations in 1949, of NATO as a 
“stop-gap and a stop-gap only.’ There is very 
little enthusiasm on the Right for giving a 
more permanent constitutional framework to 
NATO. Both Labour and Conservative groups 
have ignored President de Gaulle’s vaguely de- 
veloped suggestion for a change in NATO’s 
structure so as to give formal paramountcy to 
the three major Atlantic Powers. At the same 
time both sides accept the value to British 
policy of the intimate association between 
Britain and the United States which has grown 
up since 1940. This can best be furthered, in the 
view of both parties, by leaving the institu- 
tional form of NATO as it is. 

The provision for military defence and the 
structure of pacts are conceived by the parties, 
not to diminish Soviet influence, nor to keep 
the East-West position stabilised, but the 
better to negotiate a modus mvendi with the 
_ Communist bloc. It is true to say that, follow- 
ing the NATO heads of government meeting in 
Paris in December 1957, the chief pressure for 
‘summit’ talks with Russia came from the Op- 
position, which took every opportunity to har- 
ass the Government on the subject during 
1958.17 Partly in consequence of this, by the 
middle of that year the idea of a ‘summit’ meet- 
ing within the framework of the United Na- 
tions was almost unanimously accepted on both 
sides of the House.!* At the same time, Conser- 
vative spokesmen have been conspicuous on 
their own account since the war for readiness 
to meet and talk with the Russians—Churchill 
leading the way in this respect—while insisting 
that hastily prepared conferences might do 
more harm than good. It was in fact on the 
basis of the forthcoming Geneva ‘summit’ con- 
ference of 1955 that the Conservative Govern- 
ment successfully went to the polls in May of 
that year. Hence at the general election in 
October 1959 neither side doubted the readiness 
of the other to negotiate if returned to power. 
In the Prime Minister’s words, ‘‘the desire of 
everyone in Britain for the ‘summit’ is clear 
and has never been and cannot be an issue at 


is assumed that NATO will remain in being even 
after the retirement of NATO forces from Ger- 
many which the Labour Party advocates. 

£ Philip Noel-Baker, 464 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 
2127 (12 May 1949). 

17 Ibid., 682 Cols 1213-1524 (19 and 20 Feb- 
ruary 1958), 

18 Tbid., 692 Cola 227-355 (22 July 1958). 
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this elecstion.”!? In the campaign the interna- 
tional question was not the desirability of a 
‘summit’ meeting, nor the kind of propositions 
to be put forward there on Britain’s behalf, 
but the equipment, including in particular the 
habitual mental attitudes, of either side as po- 
tential occupants of the ‘summit’ seat. Labour’s 
view was that this task called for ‘forward-look- 
ing’ notions, such as the renunciation of force 
and international lawlessness,?° while the Con- 
servatives described Labour leaders either as 
inexperienced, or as having played no part in 
the alleged improvement in the international 
atmosphere following from Macmillan’s excur- 
sion to Russia, or as too hampered by party dis- 
sensions to be able to negotiate effectively with 
either allies or Communists.*! 

As for the subjects on which negotiations 
with the Russians might take place, both sides 
have been agreed on giving high priority to all- 
round disarmament under international con- 
trol. It is significant that the plan presented to 
the 10-nation commission in Geneva on dis- 
armament in March 1960 on behalf of the 
Western Powers was based on the scheme pre- 
sented to the United Nations by Selwyn 
Lloyd; it contained a Fabian-like proposal for 
creating an international force as a repository 
for discarded arms as the disarmament agree- 
ment came into effect. There is no evidence 
that since they have been in office the Conser- 
vatives have been dissuaded by anything in the 
way of ideological prejudice from giving a fair 
scrutiny to Soviet disarmament proposals. The 
first reaction of the Government to the con- 
ciliatory Soviet arms scheme of 10 May 1955 
was favourable.”? It is not yet known whether 
its ultimate rejection and the decision taken by 
the West to begin on a new tack in the autumn 
of 1955 were on British initiative or in the face 
of British disapproval. On the other side, there 
is no evidence to show that Labour was ready, 
at any time during its two administrations of 
1945-51, to risk national security in order to 
obtain a disarmament agreement acceptable to 
the extreme Left, or that it would be willing to 
run such risks in future. To be sure, there has 


19 The Times, 6 October 1959. 

% The Times, 23 September 1959, on the La- 
bour election manifesto. 

a Mr. Macmillan in a speech at Manchester, 
22 September 1959; The Times, 23 September 
1959. 

#2 The Minister of State, Anthony Nutting, 
said: “I consider that the Soviet change of heart 
and attitudes represents an important and en- 
couraging step forward”; 542 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 
273 (13 June 1955). 
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been far more support in Labour’s ranks for the 
form of geographical disarmament known as 
disengagement. Since 1956 Labour advocacy of 
a mutual withdrawal of forces from the facing 
lines in central Europe, to precede rather than 
follow a general European political settlement, 
has been growing, culminating in the plan 
officially adopted by the party in 1958. The 
suggestion was that, in return for a Soviet mili- 
tary withdrawal from East Germany, Poland, 
’ Hungary and Czechoslovakia, NATO forces 
might be retired from West Germany, both 
operations being under international control.” 
In the opinion of the authors of the plan this 
would involve neither the dissolution of NATO 
nor the total withdrawal of United States 
forces from Europe.” 

The Government refused to accept the pro- 
posal for disengagement and even deprecated 
the use of the word. But the manner in which 
this was done suggested that they had not a 
little sympathy with the idea.** The knowledge 
-that disengagement was frowned upon by 
many NATO military commanders and was in- 
tensely feared by Konrad Adenauer and the 
C.D.U. must have served to discourage any 
initial disposition of Ministers to favour dis- 
engagement, for which there was nevertheless 
respectable Conservative precedent in the pro- 
posal for thinning out forces in Europe which 
Sir Anthony Eden presented to the Geneva 
‘summit’ meeting in July 1955. When the dis- 
engagement doctrine was debated in the House 
of Commons in April 1959 Aneurin Bevan said 
that much depended on the manner in which it 
was outlined to the allies, from whom the chief 
objections came.” It was no doubt the Govern- 


% Labours Foreign Policy, 1958, p. 4. 

“Mr. Gaitskell said: “Provided that the 
American Government thought the plan worth 
while, there is no reason on earth why this should 
involve the withdrawal of all American forces 
from Europe”; 600 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 568 (19 
February 1959). Also Mr. Bevan to the same ef- 
fect, tbid., 596 Col 1391 (4 December 1958). 

% Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Minister of State, said: 
“As for the way in which we shall deal with dis- 
engagement, that is a matter upon which we shall 
have to work out a common line with our,allies,”’ 
ibid., 582 Col 1339 (19 February 1258); also Sel- 
wyn Lloyd, tbid., 582 Cols 1429, 1431 id 1432 
(20 February 1958). The Prime Minister ‘said on 
20 February 1958: “I am not prepared . . = to put 
forward a scheme of this kind (f.6., disengage- 
ment) until it is agreed in detail with-all the 
countries most affected among our Allies”; tbid., 
582 Col 1579. 
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ment’s acceptance of this assumption which 
caused them to shrink from the radical scheme 
proposed by Labour and to prefer the modest 
proposal for a ceiling on arms in central Europe, 
combined with provision for local inspection, 
which Macmillan took with him to Moscow. 
Even this encountered intense criticism in Fed- 
eral Germany, where the dread of disengage- 
ment, with its attendant risk of an American 
retirement from Europe, inspired the Chan- 
cellor’s allegation in September that the Prime 
Minister had sympathised during his election 
campaign with the Rapacki plan for a denu- 
clearised zone in central Europe.*”? This Mac- 
millan never did. But, as Lloyd George is said 
to have done in another connection at the elec- 
tion in 1918, he tended to shout opposition to 
disengagement while whispering qualifications 
to his dislike. 

On the other main subject of East-West 
negotiations, Germany, including‘the problem 
of Berlin, party positions have tended to draw 


together on short-term aspects while ranging 


more widely apart on the more distant possibil- 
ities. There was, for instance, no difference be- 
tween the two front benches on the unaccept- 
ability of KErushchev’s proposal of 27 Novem- 
ber 1958 that west Berlin should be converted 
into a free city. The Opposition sympathised 
with the Government’s efforts towards an in- 
terim solution of the Berlin issue at the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in summer 1959, though 
they felt that Selwyn Lloyd might have gone 
somewhat further in accepting some dilution of 
the West’s position, always providing that the 
substance of Western rights was unchanged.?* 
German unity itself, however, and the methods 
of achieving it, have been differently conceived 
on Right anc Left. While the Government, in 
common with Secretary Dulles, gradually re- 
treated from their view at the Geneva Four- 
Power meetirgs in 1955 that free elections on a 
nationwide basis must be the first step towards 
German unity, they continued to insist that a 
united Germany must be free to join NATO, 
though NATO forces would not enter what is 
now East Germany even if Germany decided to 
join the Atlantic alliance.** The Opposition 
held that this was unrealistic and ruled out all 


*% Tbhid., 604 Col 920 (27 April 1959). 

27 The Times, 15 September 1959. 

48 Mr. Bevan, 596 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 1384 (4 
December 1953). 

2° Mr. Bevan, ibid., 608 Cola 1382-5 (8 July 
1959). 

z2 Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Minister of State, ibid., 
600 Cols 575-8 (19 February 1959). 
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possibility of agreement on the subject with 
Russia.’ In Labour’s view the key to the Ger- 
man question is, first, the agreed withdrawal of 
Warsaw pact and NATO forces from Germany 
and the three satellite states, to be followed by 
a mutual security pact between the Four 
Powers and Germany providing for non-aggres- 
sion and disarmament.” There has been dispute 
within the Labour Party as to whether a united 
Germany should be neutralised by agreement 
between the Four Powers, the view of the na- 
tional executive on this having always been un- 
favourable. The Government, while less 
specific about the path to German unity, has 
never doubted that a neutralised Germany 
would be a factor of instability in Europe. As 
Macmillan put it on one occasion, “if Germany 
is to be neutral and unarmed, who is going to 
keep her unarmed? If she is to be neutral and 
armed, who is going to keep her neutral?’’™ 
But these differences over the more hvpotheti- 
eal central European future are perhaps less 
significant than the immediate reaction of the 
two parties to the Soviet threat to Berlin. 
Finally, the last few years have seen on both 
sides of the House a mistrust of any close eco- 
nomic or political integration in Europe and an 
unwillingness to submerge British sovereignty 
in the movement towards a unified western 
Europe. Labour followed with sympathy the 
Government’s abortive proposal for a Euro- 


a Alfred Robens, tbid., 549 Col 848 (27 Febru- 
ary 1956); Mr. Bevan, tbid., 596 Col 1387 (4 De- 
cember 1958); Mr. Healey, ibid., 804 Col 1015 
(27 April 1959). 

3 Alfred Robens gave an early formulation in 
the Commons on 23 July 1956; ibid., 557 Col 60. 
Mr. Gaitskell described the five-point Labour 
plan for Germany on 19 February 1959 as fol- 
lows: (i) the withdrawal of foreign forces from 
this area, including the three satellite states, 
(ii) a plan for the reunification of Germany, 
(iii) a plan for the establishment of a specific dis- 
armament zone covering these five territories 
with full control, (iv) a plan for a mutual security 
pact, underwritten by the great powers, (v) a 
plan for the withdrawal of Germany from NATO 
and of Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland from 
the Warsaw pact; tbid., 600 Col 566. 

33 In Defence of Europe, published by the La- 
bour Party, 1954, p. 13. The N.E.C. accepted an 
annual conference resolution on German unity in 
1952 while one proposing German neutralisation 
was remitted to the executive; Report of the &1st 
Annual Conference, Morecambe, 1952, pp. 119, 142. 

u Quoted by Mr. Nutting, 542 H.C. Deb. 5s. 
Col 714 (15 June 1955). 
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pean Free Trade Area, which would have kept 
tariff policy in member-nations’ hands whereas 
the Common Market unifies it, and adopted 
much the same faute de mieux attitude towards 
the Free Trade Association convention of 
Stockholm, while accusing Ministers of not 
dealing ‘positively’ enough with the Six.” 
While each party has at various times since 
1945 charged the other with indifference to- 


‘wards Europe, and groups within both parties 


have occasionally flirted with the idea of a 
Third Force in western Europe, led by Britain, 
strong motives have united the parties in re- 
taining British independence as long as pos- 
sible. Hence the formula for British relations 
with liberal democratic Europe devised by 
Ernest Bevin, namely close inter-governmental 
cooperation short of executive unification, has 
been inherited and practised by Conservative 
successors. This attitude reflects, for both 
parties, first, the acceptance of the United 
States as the special international partner of 
Britain, accompanied by the complacent idea 
that only Britain, unentangled with Europe, 
can keep the United States to the path of diplo- 
matic wisdom; and, secondly, the adoption by 
the Left as well as the Right of the Common- 
wealth as the unique British contribution to 
world politics.* The attachment of Conserva- 
tives to the Commonwealth calls for no ex- 
planation. Apart from their doctrinal objec- 
tions to purposefully created international 
bodies, Conservatives are apt to see in Euro- 
pean unity a threat to the British world posi- 
tion which the Commonwealth, after the loss of 
Empire, has redeemed. For Labour, on the 
other hand, the Commonwealth idea allows 
long repressed national pride to express itself 
while embodying enlightened notions of self- 
determination and equality of states. But, 
whatever the motives, European unity, be- 
cause it is so close at hand, divides the two 
British parties least of all the issues discussed. 


* See the speech by Roy Jenkins, tbid., 615 
Cols 1073-1084 (14 December 1959). i 

3# Harold Wilson said in a debate on the Stock- 
holm convention on 14 December 1959: “I say to 
the right hon. Gentleman” (the President of the 
Board of Trade), ‘“‘Do not give all your thoughts 
to Europe.’ If one tenth of the energy which the 
right hon. Gentleman—and we commend him for 
his energy—has put into the European Free 
Trade Association had been devoted to strength- 
ening inter-Commonwealth markets and aiming 
at creating a Free Trade Area for the Common- 
wealth, we might have been in a stronger position 
today”; tbtd., 615 Cols 1163-4. 
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Ul. SOURCES OF CONSENSUS 


In considering the reasons for inter-party 
consensus on foreign policy a distinction has to 
be drawn between conditions external to the 
two parties and those which are inherent in the 
way in which the parties have developed since 
the war. Of the former by far the most impor- 
tant is the diminution in British world power, 
measured by the contraction of overseas com- 
mitments and abandonment of primacy among 
the statue quo Powers. However unresentfully 
this change has been accepted by British 
opinion, the two parties could not but share a 
desire to preserve such freedom of action as re- 
mained to the country. Many of the internal 
conflicts suffered since the war by Labour, the 
less cohesive of the two parties, have been due 
to the clash between national pride, ruffled by 
Britain’s declining position, and the traditional 
internationalism of the Left. The party hotly 
repudiated Suez; but the nationally humiliating 
aesociations of Suez, together with the popu- 
larity of Eden’s decision in the country, re- 
strained its leaders from exploiting this episode 
to the full in the 1959 election. Labour has 
been torn by guilt and anxiety over the H- 
bomb; but the assumption that the world 
would be a worse place if Britain’s voice went 
unheard converted the. majority to Bevan’s 
plea that, without the bomb, a British Foreign 
Secretary would be ‘‘naked in the conference 
chamber.’’7? Equally, Labour’s pride in the 
social advances of 1945-51, not without its 
patriotic overtones, induced nervousness about 
organic links with countries across the Channel, 
contrasting with internationalist tendencies of 
the movement. 

Conservatives likewise have been inhibited 
by national pride from indulging in the natural 
biases of their foreign policy conceptions. 
They bitterly criticised what they regarded 
as American attempts to dictate to Britain 
principles of free trade and European union 
during the period of Labour rule.* They de- 
lighted in Macmillan’s apparent ability to 
enter into intimate terms with the head of the 
Communist bloc. Cost what it might in ideo- 
logical consistency, they sought to keep 
Britain’s hands free and her voice heard. This 
desire to preserve British independence in an 
international context in which sovereignty, 
even for the greatest powers, is becoming more 
formal than real cannot but imply considerable 
limitation in choice of policies. If neither 


17 Report of the 56th Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party, Brighton, 1957, p. 181. 

38 An account is given by Leon D. Epstein in 
Britain— Uneasy Ally (Chicago, 1954), pp. 57-63. 
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Labour nor Conservative Party will suffer 
Britain to play second fiddle to either the 
United States, Russia or western Europe, there 
is a dearth of strictly party tunes for either to 
propose for a British solo. 

These external factors exist in the back- 
ground of the politician’s mind. The foreground 
consists of the often painful adaptation of both 
parties to present-day facts. The stiff categories 
of Labour thought were an early victim to 
reality. The United States has not acted like 
the capitalist state imaged in primitive Social- 
ism. Massive retaliation, anti-Communist hys- 
teria, American support for Chiang Kai-shek, 
Franco anc (in the 1950s) Syngman Rhee, 
American impatience with the nuclear test con- 
ference, were true to the stereotyps; while 
E.R.P., American attitudes during the Suez 
crisis, Kisenhower’s recent sympathy towards 
the neutralists and his call for aid to the under- 
developed countries, have confused the simple 
outlines. Ths same was true for Russia’s image. 
Whereas, throughout the grim negatives of 
Stalin’s rule, Labour’s Left extremists con- 
tinued to hepe for the best, Khrushchev’s ap- 
parent benevolence, in coinciding with Conser- 
vative government in Britain, has all but 
ruined the thesis that democratic Socialism is 
the best diplomatic card to play with Khru- 
shchev’s tempered Communism. Accordingly, 
the less Socialist the Labour Party becomes the 
more emphasis it gives to its respect for inter- 
national law as entitling it to speak for Britain. 
Yet Khrushchev’s Russia is itself no model of 
international legality, leaving it uncertain just 
what is the happiest spirit in which to approach 
talks with Russia. 

If Russia has not acted according to Left 
categories, neither has Communist China. 
Labour’s argument that the enforced isola- 
tion of China, like that of Russia after 1917, 
bred despotism within and acquisitiveness out- 
side was unexpectedly strengthened when Pe- 
king turned, in 1959, first against Tibet, then 
against India. China’s destruction of the Ban- 
dung accords completed, for Labour, the con- 
fusion of ideological alignments in the world. 
Hence, in place of the large-scale outlines of the 


3 Norman Mackenzie, editor of the symposium 
of young British Socialists, Conviction (London, 
1958), has written Gbid., p. 13): “The Left was 
without a simple integrated answer to world 
problems. The world was divided into two systems 
of power, and that division cut right across the 
old lines oz belief . . . it was possible to embrace 
neither side.” 

_ © As stated by Mr. Bevan, 594 H.C. Deb. 5s. 
Col 342 (80 October 1958). 
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world scene—symmetrical, doctrinally satisfy- 
ing~-which Labour formerly heard from a 
Laski ora G. D. H. Cole, have come the circum- 
spect expedients for moderating the Cold War 
in which Gaitskell’s skill is shown. 

Conservative mental adjustments, bringing 
the party towards the middle ground of agree- 
ment with Labour have been less painful be- 
cause the Right in Britain is much less voluble 
than the Left and does less of its re-thinking in 
public. But the Conservative adoption of most 
of the implications of a popular foreign policy 
has been hardly less striking than Labour’s 
pruning of its theoretical axioms. In standard 
Conservative thought foreign policy should 
possess a Rankean primacy, to which internal 
considerations are subordinate.“ But elections 
cannot be won on that basis; the temptation 
has therefore been for Macmillan to stand 
orthodoxy on its head and place first the main- 
tenance of satisfying domestic conditions, let- 
ting foreign policy run its course between this 
limit and the more inescapable demands of the 
international scene. This temptation has never 
led to the neglect of British interests; it was 
conspicuously ignored at the time of Suez, when 
electoral considerations were apparently 
heeded least of all by the Prime Minister. But 
the call for disarmament, the tendency to retire 
behind the shelter of nuclear weapons, the in- 
sistence that agreement with Russia is possible 
if talking goes on long enough, the unrelaxed 
effort to exploit the improvement in interna- 
tional affairs which seemed to spring from the 
Berlin crisis of November 1958, indicated that 
Conservative Ministers were thinking less of 
the classic axioms of power politics and more of 
a quiet life for Britain. Throughout the diplo- 
matic negotiations of 1959 and early 1960 they 
consistently sought middle positions between 
Moscow and Washington which the extreme 
Left had cultivated in Bevin’s time. Their ob- 
ject seemed to be the tranquillity which the 
British voter needed for the savouring of the 
“better life under the Conservatives.” 

But the most unnoticed factor tending to 
bring the views of the two parties closer to- 


4t The order of priorities in Conservative policy 
was given by Sir Anthony Eden in 1952 as fol- 
lows: “First, to secure for our country peace 
through strength. . . . Secondly, to restore to our 
country economic stability and a surer solvency 
and prosperity. Thirdly, to build within our 
country a society in which prosperity and power 
...are shared and widely spread among the 


whole people’; quoted in The New Conservatiam, |’ 


Conservative Political Centre (London, 1955), p. 
59. 
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gether on foreign affairs has been the greater 
cohesiveness of the party machines, with re- 
sulting greater mastery over intra-party dissent 
exerted by leaders on both sides. The claasie in- 
stance on the Right has been the gradual sub- 
ordination of the “Suez group” by Ministers 
from 1954 onwards. In that year the last flicker 
of opposition to the G.A.T.T. was snuffed out 
by the platform, and in the same year, although 
the “Suez group” voted against the agreement 
with Egypt to retire British forces from the 
Suez Canal base, the withdrawal was effected 
none the less.“ Undoubtedly the ‘Suez rebels” 
rejoiced in Eden’s armed action in 1956, but 
they were never strong enough to force the 
Government’s hand in an action of this kind, in 
which it was almost certain to lose support 
equally, if not more, powerful on its liberal 
flank. Since 1956 the only substantial revolt on 
the Right was the resignation of the Marquess 
of Salisbury as Lord President of the Council 
over the release of Archbishop Makarios in 
March 1957; but this did not modify the 
party’s self-congratulatory mood over the sub- 
sequent settlement in Cyprus. 

On the Labour side, while internal divisions 
have been a distinct electoral drawback, there 
is no question that on the most vital issues the 
leadership has had its way. Bevin was harassed 
but never frustrated by the Left extremists in 
1945-50. Neither was Attlee over rearmament 
in 1951 nor over German rearmament in 1954, 
when Labour was out of office and no election 
impended. Until this year Gaitskell has suc- 
ceeded in holding his party to support of the in- 
dependent nuclear deterrent. If that policy is 
now under attack this is less because party con- 
trol has weakened than because the deterrent 
itself is in doubt. With the electoral defeat of 
1959 old fissures re-opened for the Labour 
Party. Thus far, however, the ensuing contro- 
versy has turned less on foreign policy than on 
the party’s common ownership principles. 


2 Mr. Head, Secretary of State for War, 
warned the “Suez group” in the debate that ‘if 
they voted against the Government they would 
find that they had not merely voted against their 
own party but, in my opinion a more serious mat- 
ter, against their own common sense”; 531 H.C. 
Deb. 5s. Col 731 (29 July 1954). 27 Conservative 
M.P.s voted against the agreement. For an anal- 
ysis of the disciplinary action taken by the local 
party organizations against M.P.s of both parties 
who deserted their leaders on crucial votes on the 
Suez issues after the military intervention in 1956, 
see Leon Epstein, “British M.P.s and Their Local 
Parties,” this Revinw, Vol. 54 (June, 1960), p. 
374. 
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IH. AREAS OF DISPUTE 


With these points of agreement on foreign 
policy in mind, it is now appropriate to con- 
sider the more important differences between 
the two parties. As between acknowledged 
leaders, these differences were least in 1945-51, 
when controversy raged between Labour’s 
front bench and dissident M.P.s, with many of 
the constituency parties behind them, while the 
two front benches were at one in the opening 
phases of the Cold War. They remained mar- 
ginal jor at least five years after the Conserva- 
tive victory in 1951, intra-party discords on the 
Left being intensified meanwhile by rearma- 
ment and British frictions with the United 
States on Far Eastern policy. From 1956 until 
the election in 1959 mter-party differences were 
revived, largely owing to the challenge to 
Labour internationalism offered by the Suez 
crisis and the healing of the breach in the 
Labour Party when Bevan became Gaitskell’s 
lieutenant in 1957. At present material inter- 
party differences are distinguished from areas 
of agreement in their remoteness from immedi- 
ate issues and in their origins in affairs distant 
from the European scene. Differences, that is, 
are least where immediate European questions 
of practical import are under discussion, as for 
example British relations with the Common 
Market. They are greatest on non-European 
questions of a general character, as for instance 
the role of the uncommitted peoples. 

The three major areas of dispute illustrate 
the point. There is, first, the fundamental di- 
vergence between Left and Right on the 
causes of international conflict. Socialists and 
Labourites have inherited the old Liberal 
theory that, but for unresolved social tensions 
within states, the world would be free from 
international frictions. Labour foreign policy 
therefore tends to be conceived as promoting 
universal welfare and social equality. ‘The 
basis of my foreign policy,” Ernest Bevin said, 
‘s that the downtrodden of all the lands shall 
be assisted.” Hence comes the heavy emphasis 
laid by Left-wing thought on foreign aid and 
the raising of the levels of the backward coun- 
tries. The underlying premise is that any well- 
fed democratic community has little incentive 
towards fighting. Conservative views are in 
sharpest contrast. There is, first, the repudia- 
tion of formulae of the poverty-equals-war 
type as remedies against evils with deep roots 
in man’s imperfections. “While concerning it- 
self with improvement (Conservatism) never 
forgets that a very considerable part of human 


it Quoted in Forward From Veciory, published 
by the Fabian Society (London, 1946), p. 80. 
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effort and energy must always be expended in 
preventing things from getting worse...a 
theory of progress is a delusion unless it is 
accompanied by a proper awareness of the 
ever-present forces of degenération which 
afflict man’s imperfect will.”4 The object of 
foreign policy accordingly must be the modest 
one of keeping the ship of state off the rocks, 
while never hoping to redesign nature so as 
to ensure permanently calm seas, even if they 
were desirable. Discipline and force are the 
last resort of statesmen; though international 
organs may soften the clash of national wills, 
they cannot abolish it. 

But certain qualifications must be made. The 
postwar recognition among Western liberals of 
the fact of power in international affairs, as a 
goal of policy and a limit to what any one state 
can hope to do, has not passed the Labour 
Party by. While Labour spokesmen are still 
more attracted by desirabilities than by pos- 
sibilities in foreign policy, the effect of party 
debate on the H-bomb has been to impress 
leaders, whether rightly or wrongly, with the 
idea that Britain’s influence is a function, not 
merely of uprightness, but of the contribution 
she makes to the common defence. This lesson 
is not likely to be unlearned. On the Conserva- 
tive side, while Defence has always been re- 
garded as the first call on the foreign affairs 
budget, there has lately been a firm acceptance 
of foreign aid as a necessary complement.“ 
This took the form at the 1959 election of a 
Conservative promise of a “substantial in- 
crease’ in the British contribution to SUN- 
FED, a commitment no doubt intended to 
rival Labour’s undertaking to spend an aver- 
age of one per cent of the national income on 
foreign aid if returned to power.“ Similarly, the 
voices in the Conservative Party which define 


“R, J. White (ed.), The Conservative Tradition 
(London, 1950), p. 3. 

& “An understanding of the power element in 
politics is the first necessity for a sound foreign 
policy,” Denis Healey wrote in New Fabian Es- 
says, ed. by R. H. 8. Crossman (London, 19652), 
p. 161. 

“ The former Minister of Defence, Duncan 
Sandys, has said: “Two things must be brought 
about. The first is disarmament, and the second 
is the raising of the living standards of the popu- 
lations of Africa and Asia’; National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations, 78th 
Annual Conference, Blackpool, 1958, Oficial Re- 
port, p. 119. 

iT The Times, 12 September 1959, giving the 
text of the Conservative manifesto, The Next Five 
Years. 
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Communism primarily as an economic threat, 
to be met by assistance to the poverty-stricken 
areas of the world, have swollen to a chorus.’ 
The same is true of the growing tendency of 
Conservative politicians to stress the propa- 
ganda conflict, which the West must study how 
to win.” The decline in Conservative faith in 
the primacy of force is thus well marked. 

The second area of difference concerns the 
role of such instruments for regulating inter- 
national relations as the United Nations. The 
Labour Party’s view has always been that such 
organs purify and temper independent national 
actions. Thus the party has acquiesced in re- 
armament, military pacts for the containment 
of the Soviet Union, even the admission of Fed- 
eral Germany to the armed company of the 
Atlantic Powers, all under the rubric of ‘‘Col- 
lective Security,” this expression thereby ac- 
quiring a somewhat different meaning from 
what was intended during the League of Na- 
tions period.” So long as German rearmament 
was described as a “contribution to Collective 
Security” it was possible for Labour’s annual 
conference to agree to it in 1954." The basic as- 
sumption in Labour thought that the joint 
opinion of many states is superior to the opin- 
ion of any one state is manifest in Gaitskell’s 
view that no member of the United Nations 
should set itself against a preponderant major- 
ity of the General Assembly; that it should 
never use force except in self-defence or unless 

48 At the 1950 Conservative conference at 
Blackpool Lt. Col. T. E. R. RhysRoberts, mov- 
ing the resolution on Communism, said: “we must 
remove forever the economic conditions in which 
this political vision grows. Want and misery 
foster Communism.” A subsequent speaker, John 
Gower, opposing legislation to curb Communism, 
said: “if you get on with tackling your housing 
problem, if you solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, if you are able to go forwards abolishing 
want and misery... you will win away from 
(Communism) the mass of the people’; National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, 
7ist Annual Conference, Oficial Report, pp. 
39, 42. 

47 See Anthony Head in foreign affairs debate 
on 16 July 1958; 591 H.C. Deb. 5s. Col 1287. 

5 Emanuel Shinwell at the 1956 annual con- 
ference: “If you do not stand by the principle of 
Collective Security, which means providing for a 
measure of defence, if you go to the country and 
say that we should abandon our defences, you 
will be laughed completely out of court’; Report 
of the 55th Annual Conference, p. 148. 

& Emergency resolution moved by Mr. Attlee; 
Report of the 68rd Annual Conference, p. 92. 
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in obedience to U.N. recommendations; and 
that it should always take contentious issues to 
the Assembly. In much the same spirit the 
Labour Party has pledged itself to accept with- 
out reservation the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, without however mak- 
ing clear whether, if the plaintiff state insists, 
Britain should be bound to refer every case to 
the Court.® The anxiety to act strictly within 
the U.N. Charter, generously interpreted, is 
evident throughout. 

The Conservatives have never had impres- 
sive faith in international organs for the main- 
tenance of law and order.™ Since Suez, how- 
ever, support for the United Nations has been 
growing in Conservative ranks as it is realised 
that the organisation, in some form, is a perma- 
nent feature of the international landscape and 
the cost to a country of publicly flouting U.N. 
duties or recommendations is seen to be greater, 
in many cases, than any advantage to be de- 
rived from doing so. Conservative Ministers 
make their bow towards the United Nations 
but their disposition is to think of that organ as 
one of the components in the whole context in 
which a nation’s foreign policy is made, rather 
than as a promise of a new order between na- 
tions. The U.N. exists, and will discuss na- 
tional policies and adopt resolutions which 
shape opinion; consequently the aim, in Con- 
servative eyes, must be to see that the British 
case at the U.N. never goes by default and that 


8&2 “It is part of the international order which 
the Charter seeks to create that nations do not 
decide for themselves questions in which their 
own interest is involved.” The Godkin Lectures 
at Harvard, published as The Challenge of Co- 
existence (London, 1957), p. 17. 

8 Labour's Foreign Policy, 1958, p. 2. 

4 A typical resolution on the U.N. was carried 
by an overwhelming majority at the Conservative 
annual conference in 1957: “This conference, 
while fully supporting the principles and objects 
of the U.N.O., recognises that the vital interests 
of Great Britain must always remain the perma- 
nent consideration in the conduct of foreign affairs 
by H.M. Government.” National Union of Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations, 77th Annual 
Conference, Oficial Report, p. 26. 

& In the words of John Boyd-Carpenter, 
‘““(Conservatives) do not deceive themselves into 
the belief that membership of either body (the 
League or the U.N.) absolves them from the need 
to have a foreign policy of their own or to pro- 
vide for their own defence. They regard them as 
being rather extensions of that policy and part of 
that defence.” The Conservative Case (London, 
1950), p. 16. 
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it is as good as contrivance can make it. Britain 
has suffered too much from Communist and 
Afro-Asian criticism in the United Nations for 
that body to be regarded with positive affection 
by Conservative opinion, and in any event 
“progress in improving East-West relations is 
an essential preliminary” to building up the 
U.N.’s strength and influence. For these rea- 
sons the British Conservative is generally not 
anxious to alter the basic structure or proce- 
dures of the U.N. lest the effect be to strengthen 
its influence over its members’ policies. Labour 
likewise has shown no strong wish to amend the 
U.N. Charter, apart from some support in the 
movement for making India a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council. But the reason in 
this case is the contrary one, namely that the 
organisation’s influence over members’ policies 
is likely to be the greater, the more modest its 
formal cbjects and methods remain. 

But by far the most important issue at pres- 
ent dividing the two parties concerns relations 
with the peoples of Africa and Asia.’ This sub- 
ject happily provides the Labour Party with a 
field in which Socialist principles, so hard to 
apply with satisfaction to the East-West prob- 
lem, appear to march along with emerging re- 
alities as the practitioner of Realpolittk sees 
them. The burden of the Left’s charges against 
their opponents is not so much imperialism or 
oppressive colonial rule, but inability to com- 
prehend the facts of life outside Europe today, 
and particularly the alleged failure of the Con- 
servatives to grasp the movement of the pivot 
of world politics towards Africa and Asia. In 
Labour eyes, Conservatives may be humane 
and well-meaning people, but emotional resi- 
dues of imperialism prevent them from seeing 
that the uncommitted nations must be treated 
as equals, as in fact Socialist theory prescribes, 
or they will fall under Communist control and 
the world balance of power will be lost. This 


53 From the Conservative election manifesto, 
The Next Five Years, published in The Times, 12 
September 1959. 

57 A former Labour Minister of State, Kenneth 
Younger, has said that “for all the Western 
Powers who have colonial responsibilities to put 
their colonial houses in order is perhaps the top 
priority in their international and world policy.” 
549 H.C. Deb. 58. Cols 949-950 (27 February 
1956). Mr. Gaitskell told the Commons in July 
1956: “The focal point of such struggle as may 
exist between Communism and the free world is 
likely more and more to be in the so-called un- 
committed areas of the world,” ibid., 557 Col 226 
(23 July). 
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criticism is more sharp and unqualified as re- 
gions of Africa and Asia more distant from 
Europe come under discussion. 

In the Middle East Labour has tended to side 
with the Arab nationalism expounded by 
President Nasser, which it tends to identify 
with its own struggle against class privilege in 
Britain; whereas Conservatives, though re- 
cently mors ready to admit the inescapability 
of Arab nationalism as a fact to be accepted 
and worked with, look suspiciously on Nasser- 
ism as disturbing to established British inter- 
ests in the Middle East and subversive’ in 
Africa. The Labour Party, after at first wel- 
coming the Turco-Iraqi Pact of 1955 and the 
Bagdad Past which was evolved from it,® later 
condemned it as a contrivance for dividing and 
ruling the Arab world;*° denounced efforts to 
uphold regimes such as that of King Hussein of 
Jordan against nationalist unrest; and pro- 
posed the diversion of a proportion of oil reve- 
nues to finance an economic plan for the region, 
coupled with an agreement with the Soviet 
Union “to withdraw the area from Cold War 
politics.” But, while the Conservative Party’s 
attitude towards Arab nationalism has been 
coloured by British interests in oil, strategic 
positions and communications, Labour’s view 
has been complicated by the attachment to 
Israel. While Labour has advised the Govern- 
ment to “come to terms with Arab national- 
ism,” it has at the same time proposed a secur- 
ity pact with Israel, the sale of British weapons 
to that country and the strengthening of the 
Tripartite Agreement of 1950 in order to en- 
sure Israel’s frontiers—the effect of all of which 
must have been to protect the chief abrasive of 
Arab intransigence.” The example illustrates 


68 Mr. Bevan: “I do not say Mr. Macmillan ia 
a bad man. I do not say the Conservatives are 
evil people. What I say is that they have not 
quite grown up. They are politically immature. 
They have Deen brought up in ways which are 
now outmoded.” The Times, 25 September 1959. 

59 The U.K. accession to the Turco-Iraqi Pact 
was agreed to by the Commons without a divi- 
sion on 4 April 1955. 589 H.C. Deb. 5s. Cols 834- 
903; see also fòid., 547 Col 833 (12 December 
1955). 

60 Alfred Robens, tbid., 549 Col 849 (27 Feb- 
ruary 1956); Mr. Bevan, ibid., 592 Col 237 (22 
July 1958). Bee Anthony Nutting on Labour’s 
change of view on the Bagdad Pact, tbid., 549 
Cols 2113-4 (7 March 1958). 

n Philip Noel-Baker, sbid., 592 Cols 344-6 (22 
July 1958). 

@R. H. 8. Crossman, tbid., 542 Col 599 (15 
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how determinate interests, such as Israel, 
which are embodied in the Labour movement 
without having any obvious Socialist bearing, 
other than broad humanitarian appeal, serve to 
complicate the formulation of Labour foreign 
policy towards the non-European world. 

In Africa no such interests exist, and hence 
Labour policy unambiguously champions na- 
tive nationalism in its struggle for independ- 
ence from European rule, so long as this does 
not mean bondage to settler minorities. The 
only fear is that, in impatience to be quit of 
remnants of Empire which bring only trouble 
and unpopularity, the Conservatives will aban- 
don the native people to the more advanced 
White settlers: hence the desire of Labour to 
delay, rather than accelerate, the grant of in- 
dependence to Kenya and to Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland—the less developed coun- 
tries in the proposed Central African Federa- 
tion—until suitable guarantees of native inter- 
ests are secured. The Conservatives for their 
part, though their tradition is to question the 
automatic merits of national self-determina- 
tion, have little reason for wishing to hold un- 
willing dependencies in Africa. Their basic con- 
cern appears to be, in the act of transferring 
sovereignty to local hands, to avoid the extreme 
evils of losing former colonies to Communism, 
on one side, and of weakening the Common- 
wealth through alienating the Union of South 
Africa and white elements in Central and East 
Africa, on the other. The issue therefore, as be- 
tween Right and Left, is not one of principle, of 
freedom versus imperialism. It is one of weigh- 
ing the risks of driving frustrated African na- 
tionalists to revolt as against the risks of per- 
manently estranging European ingredients in 
Africa which still have their part to play. 

In Asia, where under present conditions 
British interests are not deeply engaged, there 
is somewhat the same disagreement over tac- 
tics rather than fundamentals. Both parties ac- 
cept the legitimacy of Communist China. Even 
the Government, if their hands were free, 
would probably not hesitate to admit Com- 
munist Chinese delegates to the United Na- 
tions. To deny them admission, once one has 
recognised the Peking regime, is too much of a 
strain even for British disdain for logic. The 
problem of Formosa and the Pescadores would 
be curtly disposed of by Labour, who propose 
neutralisation under United Nations adminis- 
tration for a period, after which their future 


June 1965); Denis Healey, tbid., 547 Col 839 (12 
December 1955); Kenneth Younger, tbid., 542 
Col 616 (15 June 1955). 
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would be decided by plebiscite. The offshore 
islands would be ceded at once to the mainland 
authorities. The Government also have left no 
doubt that they regard these islands as within 
the jurisdiction of Communist China. In a 
written answer to a question in the Commons 
in February 1955 Sir Anthony Eden suggested 
that the only obstacle to their immediate re- 
turn was the United States refusal to surrender 
them without war.“ Ministers have been more 
vague about what they would do if they had 
full authority in Formosa. But they have never 
warmly endorsed American policy and are 
clearly actuated more by the inhibitions of the 
situation than by any preferences of their 
own.’ On Asia as a whole, however, the Gov- 
ernment’s outlook has changed in the last few 
years, illustrated by the greater concern with 
the under developed countries after the Prime 
Minister’s Commonwealth tour in March 
1958. ° 


IV. LIMITS OF ELECTORAL CHOICE 


The breadth of consensus on foreign affairs 
between the two parties raises the question 
whether the British electorate can still be de- 
scribed as having a substantial party choice in 
matters of foreign policy. It is characteristic of 
the present phase of British politics that the 
public tends to differentiate least between poli- 
cies and most between parties, with personal- 
ities occupying something of a middle position. 
Parties are apt to be judged in terms of their 
inner cohesion; ideological hairsplitting in a 
serious political organisation is not admired. 
Accordingly, the controversies over nuclear 
weapons in the Labour movement in the 
months preceding the last general election 
were an electoral drawback, however cogent 
Labour’s insistence that soul-searching on 


% Labours Foreign Policy, 1958, p. 7. 

4 536 H.C. Deb. ös. Cols 159-60 (4 February): 
“Any attempt by the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to assert its authority over 
these islands by force would in the circumstances 
at present peculiar to the case give rise to a situa- 
tion endangering peace and security.” 

% In the Conservative general election mani- 
festo of May 1955, United for Peace and Progress, 
it was stated (p. 11) that “in the Formosa Straits 
we would like to see a guarantee on both sides 
not to resort to force, and the withdrawal of 
Chinese Nationalist forces from the coastal is- 
lands. This could lead to the reconsideration at 
an appropriate moment both of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations and the future 
status of Formosa,” 
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such an issue was wholesome as compared with 
the somnolent unity in Tory ranks. It is doubt- 
ful whether, if Labour were in power, such 
strains would hinder the implementation of a 
firm policy, any more than in the period of 
Labour Government after the war, though a 
Foreign Secretary of Bevin’s strength would be 
essential. But the assumption of disunity on 
the Left has sunk into the wavering voter’s 
mind: he feels that in rejecting it he is exercis- 
ing real choice. 

At the other extreme is the absence of any 
substantial confrontation of alternative poli- 
cies, especially after the fertilisation of Minis- 
ters with many Opposition ideas in the last two 
years. There was a certain choice in 1945, when 
Labour benefited from the nation’s rejection of 
pre-war appeasement policies, though the pres- 
ence of Churchill and Eden on the other side 
was not helpful. Today there is little to choose 
as between specific policies offered by the 
parties; one reflection of this is that the self- 
examination which has gone on in the Labour 
Party since last October has so far not touched 
foreign policy, in which the party did not offend 
the marginal vote. There remains, if not choice 
between policies, choice between what may be 
called residual mental attitudes which cling, or 
are believed to cling, to the two parties respec- 
tively. Suspicion still lingers with habitual 
Labour voters that the Tories remain imperial- 
ists at heart, who may yet attempt one-sided 
acts of force on the Suez model. On the other 
side is the Right-wing fear that Labour Minis- 
ters might become prisoners of the pacifist or 
extreme Left wing of the party and thus inflict 
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irreparable damage on the country’s world 
position. Since both parties are desirous of hav- 
ing a good public image, the tendency may be 
for both (and especially the Conservatives, 
who, unlike many Labour politicians, do not 
like ‘the sweet smell of failure’) to try to coun- 
teract these suspicions. The Right may erase 
more and more its imperialist background, 
while Labour’s executive may take a more 
serious view of pacifist dissent. If so, it would 
mean that the factors tending towards inter- 
party consensus will be strengthened. 

What effect the next four years of Conserva- 
tive Government are likely to have depends to 
a large extent on the path taken by reconstruc- 
tion in the Labour Party. If the party survives 
the present crisis and is united on the basis of a 
moderate reformist programme with a fresh ap- 
peal to the electorate, all three types of choice, 
as between parties, policies and leaders, may be 
reduced still further. But if there follows a long 
period of intra-party factionalism on the Left, 
with the possibility that outlying portions of 
the Right wing may secede to the Liberals, the 
choice of party and men may widen to the Con- 
servatives’ advantage, while the likely concen- 
tration of struggles within the Labour Party on 
home policy may have the effect of narrowing 
choice between the two parties’ foreign policies. 
In either event what the world is least likely to 
see in the near future is any form of diplomatic 
revolution on Britain’s part. The probability is 
that the main course of foreign policy will con- 
tinue with little or no interference from party 
conflict within the country. 


ETHICS AND WAR: 
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A CATHOLIC VIEW 


JosEePH C. McKaunna, S.J. 
Fardham University 


World War II and Cold War I have influ- 
enced the moral appraisal of diplomacy much 
as they have influenced all systematic analysis 
of international relations. Commentators are 
now more aware that the wide gap between 
what is and what ought to be cannot be nulli- 
fied by exhortation or legal formula or inexora- 
ble institutional evolution. They appreciate 
more profoundly the structure and function of 
power. They have learned from Mukden, Wal- 
Wal and Munich that accommodation can be 
more costly than resoluteness, and that an ethic 
dissociated from the world in which men live 
cannot give adequate moral guidance for men’s 
living. Nevertheless the commentators remain 
reluctant, on both political and moral grounds, 
to accept Realpoltttk’s ethical outlook on the 
use of force. The shortcomings of yesterday’s 
total victory have been too sobering; and 
Hiroshima’s destruction has left a scar upon the 
conscience. Moral judgments on diplomacy are 
accordingly less simplist, less absolute, more 
troubled and uneasy than in the pre-war dec- 
ades. 

The moral theories that have attracted most 
attention among students of international pol- 
ities are either Protestant Christian or secular 
humanist in their basic orientations. This is not 
to say that these orientations are clearly distin- 
guishable in any particular statement; more or 
less of them can be found in Niebuhr, Wolfers, 
Butterfield, Lefever, and Osgood among 
others.’ Less well known is a view that can be 


1 See Arnold Wolfers, “Statesmanship and 
Moral Choice,” World Polities, Vol. 1 (Jan. 1949), 
pp. 176-195; Herbert Butterfield, CArisitan 
Diplomacy and War (London: Epworth Press, 
1953); Ernest W. Lefever, Ethics and United 
States Foreign Policy (New York: Meridian 
Books, 1957); Robert E. Osgood, Ideals and Self- 
Inieresi in American Foreign Relations (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958). Reinhold 
Niebuhr has written voluminoualy on the subject; 
Christianity and Power Politics (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940) is fairly representa- 
tive of his views. See also Percy E. Corbett, 
Morals, Law, and Power in International Relations 
(Les Angeles: John Randolph Haynes and Dora 
Haynes Foundation, 1956); and Kenneth W. 
Thompson, Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of 
Foretgn Policy (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1959). 


classified as Catholic or Scholastic. In the hope 
that this could illuminate, if it does not modify, 
the problems and the answers as conceived by 
the better known theories, the present study 
will put forth such a view. The position will be 
stated first, with such explanation as might be 
needed for understanding it, and some indica- 
tion of differences from the Protestant and 
humanist conceptions. The theory can then be 

applied to varying hypothetical projections of 
the contemporary international scene. 


I 


His task, as the Scholastic moralist sees it, is 
to discover objective truths about right and 
wrong; it is to discover intellectual guidelines 
for good action. Because he tries to detach his 
judgments from the sentimental or emotional 
assurances which others often identify with 
conscience, and because he thinks of conscience 
itself as an act of the mind, he sometimes seems 
inhumanly cold. He is also, in one sense, a mini- 
malist, seeking to determine the lowest margin 
of good within which the soul’s salvation is not 
jeopardized, Although his quest for the margin 
is not a recommendation of marginal living, in 
this preoccupation he risks the further appear- 
ance of sophistry. Whether the critic agrees 
with the viewpoint, it is important to under- 
stand it. 

The objectives of the task define its method 
as likewise intellectual. Essentially, this is the 
application of logic to premises drawn from two 
sources: the data of divine revelation and the 
data of human perception.? Within this meth- 
odological framework, the Catholic moralist 
exercises a perhaps surprising freedom. The 
Church seldom uses the authority, acknowl- 
edged by its members, decisively to resolve 
moral questions. A central core of moral doc- 
trines has grown up, on which virtual unanim- 
ity prevails. Outside this, vigorous debate often 
persists—usually on the more complex or less 


2 Differing with the Logical Positivists, Scho- 
lastics hold that the first premises of ethical rea- 
soning can be validated. At issue between the two 
schools is the meaning of intellectual “intuition,”’ 
as a type of cognition. For the Scholastic this is 
the mind’s equivalent of the eye’s visual appre- 
hension; the mind “inspects” the two terma of a 
judgment and understands that one can be predi- 
cated of the other. 
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common problems. The debate becomes even 
more vigorous when it moves from the level of 
general doctrine to analysis of particular situa- 
tions. The aim of providing moral direction for 
every conceivable human act is ambitious in- 
deed, but this is the moralist’s aim. General 
rules of conduct can be established readily 
enough. Circumstances, however, alter cases, in 
the sense that varying concrete facts bring into 
convergence varying combinations of principle. 
In judging cases, then, moralists often disagree 
sharply on the weights they assign to the rele- 
vant facts. Where this is true, it is more accu- 
rate to speak of a Catholic view than the Catholics 
view.? 

Virtually any foreign policy problem has 
moral implications: travel, migration, com- 
merce, economic aid, disaster relief, colonial- 
ism, or cooperation for social welfare.4 The 
present study will be confined to the issue of 
war and the threat of war. 

In political terms, war or the threat of war is 
always an instrument of somebody’s policy. It 
is used to persuade another people to make con- 
cessions which are less distasteful to them than 
the death of their soldiers, the destruction of 
their wealth, and the occupation of their terri- 
tory. But the functional description does not 
convey the stark reality. The tragic finality of 
instant death, the lingering agony of wounded 
life, the mental anguish of fear and separation, 
and the attending train of privation, disease, 
dishonesty and vice—all these of massive pro- 
portions—have been left out. Nuclear war 
could put the deaths in tens of millions, deform 
the bodies and minds of endless generations, 
and leave the civilised world a charred and 
blackened wasteland. Normal human sensitiv- 
ity shudders at this vision. Sensitivity apart, 
war’s coercive purposes repel the humanist as 
an irrational invasion of man’s self-determining 
dignity. In Christian eyes, to inflict pain on 


3 An adequate statement of the objectives and 
methocs of Catholic moral theologians appears in 
Henry Davis, 8.J., Moral and Pastoral Theology 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1938), I, pp. 1-6. 

‘Some of these topics are treated in Code of 
International Ethics, comp. International Union 
of Social Studies, trans. and ed. John Eppstein 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, rev. ed., 
1953). The new quarterly journal, World Justice, 
publisked by the Research Center for Inter- 
national Justice at Louvain University, will deal 
comprehensively with such questions; see “Our 
Program,” tbid., Vol. 1 (Sept. 1959), pp. 6-14. 

5 See Osgood, op. cit., p. 314, citing Harold 
Stearns; and Osgood’s own comments, pp. 6-7. 
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one’s fellows clashes with the brotherly ideals 
which Christ exemplified and preached. 

Horrifying though the vision be, inhumane 
and unchristian though war seem, some seg- 
ments of mankind still find a promise of gain in 
the use or threat of force. As long as this is so, 
the other segments of mankind must deal with 
a temptation of their own—to cancel out coer- 
cion’s promise with a menate of counter- 
coercion. It is this which raises the moral 
questions: Are war and threat of war legiti- 
mate, and under what circumstances? How 
severe mav the general be in war, or the states- 
man in diplomacy? An important restriction of 
focus in examining such questions must be 
noted. For all the undoubted impact of environ- 
mental interaction on social decisions, the de- 
cisions are made by men. It is consequently in 
the perceptions of solitary minds that the 
practical permissive or inhibitory influence of 
moral considerations on community choices 
must be radicated. The Scholastic moralist 
wishes to inform the consciences not primarily 
of nations, but of men. 


ai 


Divine revelation does not give an unquali- 
fied answer to the question of war’s legitimacy. 
Sacred Scripture, read piecemeal with some- 
body’s “inner light” may sound definitive; read 
in context with the resources of systematic 
hermeneutics, it remains inconclusive. The 
“morality of the Sermon on the Mount” is often 
cited as categorically condemning all resort to 
force. The Sermon, however, is not all “moral- 
ity.” It includes counsels of perfection as well 
as minimal commands, ascetical as well as 
moral guidance. Moreover, in all literalness, it 
was addressed to individual persons in their 
individual capacities, not to social collectivities 
or social leaders as such. Its admonitions to’ 
turn the other cheek, to resist not evil, to give 
your cloak to the man who takes your tunic, 
and to go two miles with the fellow who makes 
you go one (Mt, 5:39-41) do not necessarily 
imply, therefore, that the statesman and his 
nation are morally obliged to sacrifice every 
other consideration and advantage for the sake 
of peace. The Sermon’s advices must, in fact, be 
harmonized with the quite different indications 
which appear elsewhere in Scripture. Among 
these is the minatory dictum of St. Paul: “But 
if thou dost what is evil, fear, for not without 
reason does it [the public power] carry the 
sword. For it is God’s minister, an avenger to 
execute wrath on him who does evil.” (Rom. 
13:4). While this is directly relevant only to 
internal social order, it does bestow a positive 
moral quality upon coercive power in official 
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hands. The interpreter of Scripture must con- 
front with caution, then, even the incisive pro- 
hibition in the decalogue: ““Thou shalt not kill.” 
(Ex. 20:13)8 

Primitive Christian practices and documents 
can be, according to Catholic belief, an alterna- 
tive expression of divine revelation. They re- 
flect the otherwise unrecorded teaching of 
Christ and the apostles. But these sources are 
no more decisive than Sacred Scripture as to 
the moral warrant for war. Despite an apparent 
reluctance to enter the army, early Christians 
did serve, and some achieved distinction. The 
feeling among them that service was incompati- 
ble with the new religious spirit hinged not 
upon the martial purposes of the soldier’s pro- 
fession but upon the idolatrous rites often as- 
sociated with military life. Origen (d. 254), St. 
Cyprian (d. 258), and Lactantius (d. 330) can 
be adduced as denouncing warfare or violence; 
Tertullian (d. 240) held mutually contradictory 
positions at different stages of his career. The 
witness of these men, however, is understand- 
ably fragmentary. With the Christian religion 
persecuted, outlawed, or ignored, formal theoriz- 
ing on issues of public policy was pointless. 
When the Edict of Constantine and the emper- 
or’s subsequent conversion gave Christians 
open access to civil office, a new situation was 
created.’ 

St. Augustine (d. 480) then shaped the 
broadest early statement on the morality of 
. war. Briefly, this regarded force as, in some 
situations, justified. The Augustinian state- 
ment, despite occasional discordant comments 
in the Middle Ages, thenceforth-remained ‘in 
possession” among Catholic thinkers. The chief 


t Alfred Vanderpol, La Doctrine scolastique du 
droit de guerre (Paris: A. Pedone, 1919). presents 
the classic scriptural objections to war, along with 
responses drawn from patristic and other theo- 
logical commentaries, pp. 16-23. Martin Luther, 
it may be noted, did not at all regard Matthew 
5: 38-42 as prohibiting coercion either by govern- 
mental authority in the interest of public security 
or by parental authority in the interest of child- 
ren’s education; see Luthers Works, XXI, The 
Sermon on the Mount and the Magnificat, ed. 
Jaroslav Pelikan (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1956), pp. 105-115. John R. Bodo has 
pointed out that during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, pacifism had no place in the main stream of 
American Protestant thought; see The Protestant 
Clergy and Public Issues, 1818-1848 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1954), pp. 226-227. 

T See Vanderpol, op. cit., pp. 171-195; Yves de 
la Brière, Le Droit de juste guerre (Paris: A. Pedone, 
1938), pp. 15-17. 
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landmarks in its evolution were the currency 
given it by Gratian (c. 1150), its distinctive 
clarification by St. Thomas Aquinas (d, 1274), 
and its detailed development by the Spanish 
theologians Francisco Vittoria (d. 1546) and 
Francisco Suarez (d. 1617). Since the statement 
is, however, less definitive as early Christian 
witness than as accepted contemporary doc- 
trine, a complete account of its historical elabo- 
ration is not to the point here. It will be enough 
to set forth the position as it stands today, 
incorporating such modifications as have found 
their way into it during the past three hundred 
years.’ - 


HI 


In the opinion of Scholastics, both defensive 
and offensive war can be morally justified. Sup- 
porting argumentation differs for the two types, 
and the offensive variety is more severely cir- 
cumscribed. Although Pauline ideas are in- 
voked in the argument, they do not seem 
strictly necessary; the analysis relies more 
heavily on reason than on revelation. 

At the core of the position is the Scholastic 
concept of a political society. While this con- 
cept admittedly tends to a misleading hypo- 
stasization of the state, it does convey reality in 
terms more meaningful than the positive law 
fiction of corporate personality. For it relates to 
the intentions of morality’s divine creator 
rather than to the artifice of human legislators. 
In the Scholastic view, because a civil society is 
a natural entity, it is divinely instituted. God, 
as author of man’s natural needs, aptitudes and 
tendencies, is also author of the social struc- 
tures which are built upon them. To these social 
structures, of which the state is one, He has at- 
tached certain objective moral characteristics. 

One moral characteristic of the state is its 
obligation to seek the common earthly welfare 


* See de la Briére, op. cit., pp. 18-45. The princi- 
pal pertinent texts are: St. Augustine, De Libero 
Arbitrio, ch. 5; Letter no. 38, ad Marcellinum; 
Letter no. 189, ad Bonifacium; Letter no. 229, 
ad Darium; City of God, Bk. XIX, chs. 7, 12, 13, 
15. Decree of Gratian, Cause XXIII, Questions 
1-4. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 
Part II-IT, Question 40. Francisco Vittoria, De 
Jure Belli. Francisco Suarez, Disputatio XII, 
De Bello. English translations of most of these 
works can be found in various patristic collec- 
tions. The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has published translations of Vittoria and 
Suarez, Generous excerpts will be found in John 
Eppstein, ed., The Catholic Tradition of the Law 
of Nations (Washington: Catholic Association for 
International Peace, 1935). 
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of its citizens. Linked with this is a second, its 
right of self-defense. If the evil could with im- 
punity impose their will upon the innocent, 
social life would be reduced to chaos; for the 
good of its citizens, then, a state unjustly st- 
tacked by force may resist by force. 

The right of self-defense is not, however, 
absolute. It may be exercised only if action is 
urgently needed and no other remedy is at 
hand; only so much violence is allowed as will 
repel the unjust aggressor; a justified attack 
may not be resisted at all. On these restrictions 
of the right, Scholastics have long agreed.’ But 
two other points have recently attracted closer 
attention. In an important sense, the right of 
self-defense is founded on the requirements of a 
wider, equally natural, but less articulated 
community—that of mankind.!® The right aims 
at preventing international anarchy by re- 
straints placed upon men of ill-will. Conceiva- 
bly, this purpose would be better served in 
some circumstances by forbearance than by 
resistance; where this was the case, the state 
would be obligated to refrain from action. Sec- 
ondly, the right of self-defense is founded on the 
interests of the particular community’s own 
citizens. It aims at protecting their wealth, 
their lives, and their liberty. Conceivably, this 
objective, too, could be better achieved by self- 
abnegation than by self-assertion; and the state 
would again be obliged to let events take their 
course. 

Another cardinal characteristic of the state is 
its moral authority. This is ita divine authoriza- 
tion to rule, to exercise—with effects in the 
moral order itself—the functions traditionally 
identified with governing: to command, judge 
and execute. While Augustine and his followers 
here look to the Pauline concept of the public 
power, the Scholastic can derive this character- 
istic in sheerly rational terms, as a natural 
requirement of the community and therefore as 
a natural endowment bestowed by the com- 
munity’s divine author. | 

Upon the state’s possession of moral author- 
ity turns its right of offensive war. The rights of 
a state or its citizens can be violated in ways 
other than by invasion:. territory or preroga- 
tives owing to the nation can be withheld, or 
the movement and commerce of its nationals 
can be seriously impeded. The injustice thus 


*See Vanderpol, op. cH., pp. 29-32; John 
Eppstein, “A Commentary,” introductory to 
Code of International Ethics, pp. 28-29. 

10 Bee Code of International Ethics, pp. 84-865, 
123-124; J. T. Delos, O.P., “The Dialectics of 
War and Peace,” Thomist, Vol. 13 (Oct. 1950), 
pp. 562-564. 
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inflicted would call not only for reparation 
but—in the interests of social order—for pun- 
ishment. Within a society, the individual is not 
free to pursue such purposes on his own; he mey 
only appeal to public authority. As between 
societies, however, there is no one to whom 
effective appeal can be made. The moral em- 
powerment of the injured state therefore re- 
ceives a kind of extension: to pass and execute 
judgment on those who are normally beyond 
its jurisdiction. Just as the government may 
right wrongs and punish wrong-doers inside its 
boundaries, so it may act outside. If need be, it 
may vindicate its community’s rights even by 
violence. The injured state becomes with respect 
to another nation “an avenger to execute wrath 
on him who does evil.”# 

The Scholastic does not, it should be noted, 
stigmatize legitimate war as the “lesser evil.” 
International crises do not confront him, in this 
respect at least, with true “dilemmas.” Com- 
mon humanist and Protestant conceptions are 
quite different. Ernest Lefever, for example, 
writes unequivocally in a somewhat wider con- 
text that “choosing the lesser of two evils . . . is 
more responsible than an ethic of abstention.’ 
Reinhold Niebuhr, adapting classic Lutheran 
theology, finds man necessitated to sin, not 
only by the intrinsic corruption of human na- 
ture but also by the extrinsic dilemmas of the 
social milieu.” For the Scholastic, by contrast, 
sin is never inevitable; an act of self-defense or 
an act of vindicative justice, although imposed 
by circumstances which are regrettable, is 
morally good. This conclusion might be cen- 
sured as leading to an easy identification of 
selfish national interest with high moral pur- 
pose. Yet the doctrine may actually be more 
humanizing than the other, bleaker, views. It 
holds conscience to account, first for the reason, 
then for the measure, of violence—instead of 
giving over the moral agent to the uninhibited 
hopelessness which often follows from seeing 
sin as unavoidable. 


IV 


The justification of war in general terms does 
not end the discussion. Conscience must render 
its account on certain qualifying factors. Unless 
particular conditions are fulfilled, the general 
justification has no application to specific cases. 


` These qualifications can be conveniently sum- 
marized under seven headings—some of which 


u See Vanderpol, op. cit., pp. 32-38. 
13 See Lefever, op. cit., pp. 23-24. . 
13 Bee Niebuhr, op. cit., chs. 1 and 2. 
4 See Osgood, op. cit., p. 22. 
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are more, some less, relevant to the problems of 
contemporary diplomacy. 

First, the war must be declared by legitimate 
public authority in the country which goes to 
war. This requirement pertains primarily to 
offensive wars, since these professedly vindicate 
justice and are therefore an exercise of divinely 
authorized judicial and executive power. His- 
torically, the condition was invoked in order to 
limit the military activities of lesser feudal 
lords. Today, it has a somewhat analogous 
function even with respect to the major powers. 
Since, in choosing war or peace, the government 
of any state acts as surrogate for an unarticu- 
lated international authority, its decision must 
be controlled by international purposes. War 
must aim at a good which is universal rather 
than exclusive. Peace and the sacrifice even of a 
just claim may therefore be necessary some- 
times for the welfare of the wider community." 

Second, the injury which the war is intended 
to prevent or rectify must be real and certain. 
An imaginary injustice cannot legitimize vindi- 
cation. Both the right which has been infringed 
and the alleged infringement of it must have 
substance. The possibly unjust ‘taking of 
human life is not within the ambit of the 
“probabilism”’ utilized by many Scholastics in 
appraising most types of moral acts. The right 
which is at stake in war must therefore be cer- 
tainly possessed and certainly violated. Some 
moralists believe, in addition, that a govern- 
ment going to war should know for certain the 
other party’s moral culpability, that it should 
be able to discount with complete assurance 
any suggestion of inadvertence or ignorance on 
his part. This belief again is based on the Scho- 
lastic notion of civil authority. Because author- 
ity is divine in origin and function, only a moral 
fault, as distinguished from a purely juridical, 
external, offense, can validate its use. As others 
indicate, however, human knowledge can never 
be sure of other men’s dispositions, on which 
their moral guilt depends; malicious or not, the 
external violation of right disturbs social order 
and justifies its vindication.’ Typical injuries 


E Bee de la Brière, op. ci., pp. 56-60; Delos, 
op. cit., pp.- 649-550, 557-559; Code of Inter- 
national Ethics, pp. 123-124. 

i Probabilism -is explained by Davis, op. cit., 
I, pp. 93-94, 99-100. 

11 Franziskus Stratmann, O.P., would require 
certitude of moral guilt, The Church and War 
(New York: P. J. Kennedy and Sons, 1928), pp. 
59-71, stating his conclusions most clearly on pp. 
65-66. More recently Stratmann has questioned 
the legitimacy of inflicting death even on an 
enemy soldicr without being certain of his per- 
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envisaged by the older moralists, it may be 
noted, included seizure or retention of territory, 
breach of the communal or private, the com- 
mercial or personal liberties of a country’s 
nationals; and similar impositions on a third, 
state. 

Third, the seriousness of the injury must be 
proportioned to the damages that the war will 
cause. No criteria are laid down for weighing 
either factor, except that the assessment must 
be made in terms of moral rather than material 
gains and losses. Self-defense, it is agreed, al- 
most always justifies resistance, and the posi- 
tive vindication of trivial rights is never ade- 
quate reason for hostilities. Between these two 
accepted judgments, however, there is room for 
widely divergent appraisals. Some commenta- 
tors contend that no vindication of any right 
entitles a country to wage war. For them the 
theory of legitimate offensive action, although 
retaining its technical validity, has ceased to be 
applicable in the modern world. They expressed 
this view before World War II; they regard it 
as irrefutably confirmed by subsequent mili- 
tary developments. Pope Pius XII appears to 
have made it his own. The potential damage of 
war will be totally disproportionate to any 
possible achievement.¥ 

Fourth—and this is closely linked with the 
third condition—there must be reasonable hope 
of success in the waging of the war. If defeat is 
certain, hostilities will only aggravate the injus- 
tice which occasioned them and leave a train of 
futile sorrow in their path. A nation defending 
itself against attack, however, may more read- 
ily take its chances on fighting, as Finland did 
in 1989, than a nation on the offensive. In ex- 
treme cases the moral value of national martyr- 
dom may compensate for the material destruc- 
tion of unsuccessful war, as with Belgium in 
1914* 

Commentators prophesy that the next war 
will have no victor. The truth of their predic- 


sonal moral culpability, “War and the Christian 
Conscience,” in Charles 8. Thompson, ed., 
Morals and Missiles (London: James Clarke and 
Co., 1959), pp. 24-27. For the opposite view, see ” 
de la Brière, op. cit., pp. 32-34, 64-73, 171-174. 

18 See Stratmann, The Church and War, pp. 
66-67; John K. Ryan, Modern War and Basic 
Ethics (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1940), 
pp. 28-29, 94-95, 123; Jobn Courtney Murray, 
S.J., Morality and Modern War (New York: 
Church Peace Union, 1959), pp. 9, 12. 

19 See Code of International Ethics, p. 123. 
“Hope” of success is not synonymous with “‘certi- 
tude” of success, see Murray, op, cit., p. 16; de la 
Brière, op. ctt., pp. 76-77. 
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tion depends upon what victory can mean. It 
cannot mean now, if it ever did, the categorical 
imposition of the winning side’s will upon the 
loser. The erosion of the victors’ comparative 
advantage vis-à-vis the vanquished in both 
World Wars demonstrates this; even after an 
atomic clash, the cooperation of the defeated 
country will be worth bargaining for. Success 
can then mean, at best, the accomplishment of 
limited objectives. But since such accomplish- 
ment remains possible, calculation of success 
can stil enter into the moral choice of war or 
peace,” 

Fifth, only as a last resort may hostilities be 
initiated. A war is clearly pointless if its ends 
can be attained by less painful means. Negotia- 
tion, mediation, arbitration and judicial settle- 
ment must be utilized first. Scholastics have in 
fact demanded, as a necessary prerequisite for 
military action, an ultimatum or a formal 
declaration of war, since these are the last 
measures of persuasion short of force itself. 
Apart from the possibility that such devices 
might in fact achieve their appropriate purpose, 
they can aid in assessing the morality of ono’s 
own decision. For they help to establish with 
certainty any alleged injury as a matter both of 
law and of fact, by at least hinting at the culpa- 
bility of a party who shuns them. Moreover, if 
the rights and wrongs of a situation remain 
doubtful—in which case war would be im- 
moral-—-these alternative courses furnish oppor- 
tunity for compromising the issues.?! 

Sixth, a war may be prosecuted legitimately 
only insofar as the responsible agents have a 
right intention. Even good acts are morally 
perverted if they are done with immoral mo- 
tives. The significance of this condition should 
not be discounted simply because the external 
observer cannot pass judgment on its fulfil- 
ment. Governmental authorities are here chal- 
lenged to confront continually their purposes 
with the unflinching appraisal of their con- 
sciences. A war which is otherwise just becomes 
immoral if it is waged out of hatred. A war of 
self-defense becomes immoral if, in its course, it 
becomes an instrument of expansion. A war to 
vindicate justice becomes immoral if, as it goes 
on, it becomes a means of aggrandizement.™ 
The facility with which nations rationalize their 
resort to war is a commonplace of diplomatic 
historians. The inhibitory influence of con- 
science is cited less frequently—and even then, 


40 See Paul Kecskemeti’s analysis in Strategic 
Surrender (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958), ch. 9. 

tt See Code of Iniernattonal Ethics, p. 126; 
Vanderpol, op. cH., pp. 95—99. 

2 See Vanderpol, op. cit., pp. 85-88. 
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with disparaging cynicism; yet it has possibly 
prevented more wars than this world dreams of. 
The requirement of right intention can, in 


‘addition, debar the rash initiation of war and 


can bridle the vengeful dispositions which—as 
Kennan and others have complained—make for 
the irrational termination of hostilities in ‘‘un- 
conditional surrender” when something just as 
valuable could be achieved faster, more cheaply; 
and in punitive clauses which fester instead of 
healing the wounds of the defeated. 

Seventh, the particular measures used in 
conducting the war must themselves be moral. 
Noble ends do not sanctify ignoble means; evil 
may not ce done that good may come of it.™ 
The ramifications of this restriction are wide. It 
raises questions about the taking of hostages, 
the handling of prisoners, the employment of 
deceptive stratagems, the resort to espionage, 
and, above all else today, the utilization of nu- 
clear weapons. It might be anticipated that no 
conceivable use of these armaments can be 
justified. But the Scholastic here makes impor- 
tant distinctions. Discussion of these best fits 
the application, below, of the seven enumerated 
conditions to the emerging international situa- 
tion, 


V 


The foregoing exposition has touched only 
lightly some possible shortcomings of Scho- 
lastic international ethics. Some of these can 
profitably be given a little more careful atten- 
tion. 

The hypostasization of the state can, as 
previously intimated, be deceptive. The corpo- 
rate personality of any concrete civil society 
does not have the same permanence or absolute- 
ness as the personality of a human being. That 
the people of a given locality should be united 
in some political community is “natural.” That 
they should be united in a particular, existing, 
community is “artificial,” since this depends 
upon historical accidents and arbitrary choices. 
The territorial boundaries, the human compo- 
nents, and the constitutional structure of exist- 
ing societies are not rigidly fixed but mutable. 
Consequently, the “rights” of states are contin- 
gent, are functional with respect to the needs 
both of their own citizens and the rest of 
humankind. 

In the realm of morality as distinguished 
from positive law, the very attribution of rights 
and duties to states can be misleading. Really 
in question are immunities and obligations 


n See George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy, 
1900-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), pp. 62-72, 101—102. 

u See Code of International Ethics, pp. 126-130. 
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ultimately pertaining to the citizens and their 
leaders. While this observation underlines the 
contingency of the moral claims on which the 
justification of a war depends, more impor- 
tantly it focuses responsibility for state action 
on personal moral judgment. In a sense, the 
state is less an agent than an instrument. Ac- 
countability is diluted as it is diffused, because 
one can answer morally for events only to the 
degree that one’s decisions control them. 
Nevertheless, in this perspective, one cannot 
solely blame an impersonal “it” or conscience- 
Jess “thing” for acting or refraining in the pur- 
suit of corporately held rights. 

The theory of offensive war bas been devel- 
oped in terms perhaps more legalistic than is 
necessary. The argument establishing jurisdic- 
tion over enemy nationals is tortuous, and its 
purpose would be as well served by saying sim- 
ply that the moral authority of the state in- 
cludes—in the absence of higher institutions— 
the empowerment to assure the community’s 
rights. The notion of punishment may seem too 
prominent. Vindication readily passes into 
vindictiveness, and thus the mischievous stir- 
ring of new rancor; but it must be said on the 
other hand that Scholastics place a heavy bur- 
den on the conscience of the statesman who leta 


this happen. Even within the legalistic frame~ > 


work, one helpful insight has been neglected— 
namely that the authority which a just victor 
exercises at the peace table can be legislative. 
It should be used to build a durable peace. Its 
influence will be more constructive if it is 
directed to an international common good 
within a system of social justice rather than toa 
national good—vindication of a national 
right-—within an extrapolated system of indi- 
vidual justice. 

Although the moral evaluation of an action’s 
multiple consequences is crucial to judgment of 
the act itself, Scholastics lay down few if any 
criteria for measuring the relative good and evil 
of alternative outcomes. Among themselves, as 
suggested earlier, they have reached some 
agreed concrete appraisals for recurrent prob- 


lems. Whether observers with other philosophi-. 
cal or theological prepossessions will always 


find these assessments convincing is, however, 
doubtful; and the Scholastics themselves will 
be set at odds by unique or novel situations. 
Finally, the very tendency to work out and 
illustrate the principles with simple hypotheti- 
cal cases can convey the impression that both 
the facts and the law in international situations 
are more readily ascertainable than in reality 
they usually are. True enough, if territory is in- 
vaded, the nation may defend it; if it is with- 


% See Delos, op. ch., pp. 318-324. 
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held, the nation may seize it; if its title remains 
obscure, the nation may divide it with the rival 
claimant.” But is violation of air-space an in- 
vasion, and is a subversive effort in fact receiv- 
ing outside support? The possibilities of real 
aggression without obvious invasion are 80 
multifarious that they defy fool-proof, compre- 
hensive, definition—-as the repeated efforts of 
jurists since World War I to resolve the prob- 
lem have demonstrated. Where offensive rather 
than defensive action is concerned, the non-ter- 
ritorial issues so characteristic of modern world 
politics point the difficulty; one does not even 
have so tangible a standard as geographical 
position to use as normative. 


VI 


Since Scholastic ethics are—as should by now 
be clear—highly circumstantial, applications 
must wait upon “a case,” upon the factual 
situation of any given hour. The possibilities 
are therefore infinite. Upon these, however, 
some order and limitation can be imposed by 
restricting discussion to contingencies which 
can be regarded as both typical and likely, and 
by seeking in these the moral course for the 
United States. These types and probabilities, 
moreover, can be viewed as under the domi- 
nance of the East-West struggle. 

Within this framework, the contingencies 
likely to call for a moral choice of war or peace 
can conveniently be reduced to these: open 
military attack or subversion (1) by an “un- 
committed” nation or by a Soviet ally against 
an American ally or a “neutral”; (2) by the 
Soviet Union itself against such an ally or neu- 
tral; (3) by the Soviet Union against the United 
States itseli; or (4) “liberative” action by the 
United States against a Russian ally, or ‘‘preven- 
tive” action against Russia. The first three of 
these contingencies are occasions for defense, 
the fourth for initiative. Examination of the 
four serially, as related to the major criteria for 
a just war, would be tedious. It will be simpler 
to deal with them together, noting similarities 
and differences, and to answer the easier ques- 
tions first. For all cases, the rightness of Ameri- 
can intentions will be assumed. 

One factor which pervades all these situa- 
tions and differentiates them sharply from 
those contemplated by the earlier moralists is 
the peculiarity of the central dispute between 
the polar powers in this scheme. The contro- 
versy between the United States and Russia is 
not primarily territorial. The physical distance 
between the two countries is considerable, and 
their boundaries are not the subject of debate. 


z3 See Vanderpol’s remarks on doubtful posses- 
sion, op. cti., pp. 126-128. 
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At issue is security for ways of life which have 
been incorporated into social, economic, and 
political institutions. Territory is important 
only as it is touched by this issue of ideals. 
Russian military power is close to nations in 
Europe and elsewhere which are similar to the 
United States in outlook or in aspiration. Amer- 
icans are reluctant to permit any expansion—at 
least, without the consent of the people imme- 
diately affected—of a governmental system that 
suppresses human liberties as the West con- 
ceives them. This reluctance rests in part on the 
intrinsic Christian and humanist value of free- 
dom, and in part on the fear that similar en- 
croachment will progressively reach out to the 
United States itself. 

Russians expressly wish to extend the area in 
which their social system holds sway. This wish 
springs in part from the determination to maxi- 
mize values which they prefer to the Western 
concept of freedom, and in part from the hope 
that the system’s extension to other countries 
will assure its continuance at home. While 
Communists professedly seek their objectives 
only by a convincing demonstration of the 
superiority of communism as a way of life, the 
evidence seems to belie this profession; Soviet 
leadership will apparently use any means it can 
get away with, including threats, subversion, 
and military action. Yet American power lies 
close to the Soviet sphere. And because some 
Americans want to press back the area which 
has been deprived of liberty, the Russians are 
also concerned for security. 

On both sides, security is a state of mind. The 
concept certainly provides no clear standard 
for vindicatory justice, and even where mere 
accommodation is concerned, it does not lend 
itself to diplomatic compromise or third party 
judgment—the less so because international 
executive action in support of a judgment can- 
not realistically be expected. 

With this overshadowing controversy de- 
fined, the enumerated contingencies may be 
examined. The first two of them envisage s 
hostile movement by, for example, the UAR 
against Israel, Communist China against India 
or Pakistan, or the USSR against Sweden, 
Turkey, Brazil, or Ghana. Would a military 
response by the United States be permissible in 
terms of the issue alone? In none of these situa- 
tions could the United States invoke self-de- 
fense in its classic conception, since American 
territory would remain untouched. Self-defense 
in its modernized version, would, however, be 
available as a matter of both law and morality. 
With several of the potential victims, the 
United States is linked by mutual security pacts 
carrying an obligation of virtually automatic 
collective resistance. Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter sanctions spontaneous support 
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of countries with which no formal treaty exists.. 
Defensive action could be required for the 
world’s common good. In the third contin- 
gency—a Soviet attack on the United States— 
the classic right of self-defense would clearly 
become overative. As for liberative action by 
the United States in the Russian satellites, at 
the level af positive international law alone this 
would be difficult to justify—possible, perhaps, 
only by stretching the human rights clauses of 
some peace treaties into a guarantee susceptible 
of intervention in their support. Preventive war ` 
could be validated if immediate hostile inten- 
tions were certain; but this had better be 
treated later in connection with the problem of 
certitude itself. 

A question more haunting than the casus bellt 
is the likelihood of success. American power on 
the side of the defender would assure the mili- 
tary defeat of any aggressor or combination of 
aggressors, save one. Possibly the United States 
would not even have to draw upon its nuclear 
arsenal—although the cost, in casualties, of a 
conventional war against Communist China 
would come very high. Vis-à-vis the Soviet 
Union, military victory would be less sure. 
Russia is physically and psychologically capa- 
ble of long-range, large-scale, nuclear warfare. 
The possibility of failure against the USSR 
makes uncertain the expectation of victory over 
lesser powers which the Soviets choose to back. 
American favor would not, therefore, automati- 
eally assure the triumph of every American 
protégé. 

If military success is thus questionable, dip- 
lomatic victory—at least total diplomatic 
victory—ia even more so. The problem of pro- 
portion is implicit in that of success. Some 
victories would make the winner master of a 
seared and wasted world, not worth the trouble. 
Some would, at best, preserve the status quo, a8 
the police action in Korea. Some would ex- 
change new and more powerful enemies for old, 
as World War II did in Poland and China. 
Some would tie the victor down to prolonged, 
expensive and perhaps futile “pacification” of 
the, vanquished, as a prospective American 
conquest of Russia. It can only be said, a3 a 
counter-consideration, that some situations 
narrow a nation’s options, that diplomatic suc- 
cess is relative to the alternatives presented, 
and that diminished victory may be preferable 
to defeat. As game-theory might put it, it is 
inadvisable to play when no one can win, but 
once play has begun (and this is not always a 
free choice), the player must seek at least to 
minimize his losses. 

Concretely, judged from the viewpoint of 
probable success and proportionate cause, vir- 
tually no imaginable hostilities among “neu- 
trale” would justify partisan military interven- 
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tion by the United States. War between the 
Arabs and Israel would not directly impinge on 
American security. Participation of this kind 
would divert energies from the principal diplo- 
matic adversary, and—in the Middle Hast, at 
least—would provide that adversary with a 
tempting opportunity to increase its political 
influence. Contrariwise, mediatory action of 
some type by the American government would 
contribute more to peace than would involve- 
ment, 

Aggression by a neutral against an ally would 
present a somewhat different picture. Suppose 
that India were to mount an attack on Paki- 
stan, Yugoslavia on Italy, or Sweden on Nor- 
way. Treaty obligations would not bind the 
United States to act in all such instances. Yet 
moderate conventional military support of its 
ally would seem legitimate and hopeful. Such 
support would embarrass the United States 
because it would transform a neutral into an 
enemy, and would agitate waters in which the 
Soviet Union could then fish. But it would at 
the same time deter the aggressor, and it could 
moderate the reactions of the defender—thus 
making for settlement. Russian counter-action, 
one suspects, would be calculated not to pre- 
cipitate a general war. 

A direct Soviet attack upon the United 
States or its allies in Europe would involve 
stakes to which very strong, sharp reactions 
would be proportionate. The challenge to West- 
ern survival would be undeniable and strategic 
opportunities would be more favorable than in 
many another conceivable circumstance. More 
troublesome would be a Soviet move against 
less pivotal and more vulnerable American al- 
lies: Korea, Thailand, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Nationalist China, or even Japan. True, failure 
. to respond would mean great loss of face in a 
world where face is an element of power. The 
threat to American security, however, would be 
less direct and immediate. Militarily, some of 
these places would be booby-traps which would 
absorb huge expenditures of men and resources 
in a wasteful peripheral action, or could pro- 
voke United States initiative in using nuclear 
weapons—and this would change the whole 
measure of proportion and success. On balance 
it would seem legitimate for the United States 
to give such defensive support as is needed in 
such areas, though remaining modest in objec- 
tive and prepared for accommodation. 

American initiative toward liberative or pre- 
ventive war is faced with all the uncertainties 
of outcome and of proportion mentioned ear- 
lier, which make it morally indefensible. 


Vil 


Two further requirements of a just war fuse 
into a single problem centering on the element 
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of time. Here again the moralist is faced with a 
circumstantial factor which sharply differenti- 
ates contemporary diplomatic situations from 
those of a bygone day. Time has been one- 
sidedly compressed by modern technology— 
the time of action, but not of decision. Manned 
aircraft dispatched for a concerted attack on 
the United States can be detected, it is sup- 
posed, four hours before they strike. An 
enemy’s use, instead, of ballistic missiles could 
cut this warning time to fifteen minutes. The 
time available for confirming or recalling Amer- 
ican counter-measures is similarly restricted. 
Yet the injury which provokes a war must be 
real, not imaginary—and therefore known for 
certain; and war as a means of correcting the 
injury must be the last resort, utilized only 
when all less drastic steps have failed. Both the 
investigation needed to ascertain an injury and 
the negotiation needed to exhaust other re- 
sorts consume time. Because time is an impor- 
tant resource for warring powers, the fulfilment 
of the ethical requirements may sacrifice deci- 
sive military advantage. Besides, four hours 
leaves few enough moments for a moral deter- 
mination and appraisal of facts; a quarter hour 
leaves virtually none. How does this considera- 
tion affect moral appraisal in the four contin- 
gencies previously enumerated? 

As long as possession of missiles with nuclear 
war-heads is restricted as at present, few of 
these contingencies will get beyond control or 
correction in the time required for investiga- 
tion. Neither neutrals nor Soviet satellites will 
take decisive military steps against other neu- 
trals or the Western alliance; Russia itself 
seems unlikely to act in this fashion against 
neutrals. Open military measures in these con- 
tingencies would probably be conventional. 
The most critical of the possibilities, however, 
is & massive Soviet attack on major American 
allies or on the United States. From the mili- 
tary standpoint the most appropriate counter- 
step would be the immediate launching of a 
similar attack on the Soviet Union. In a period 
of a few hours, then, the United States would 
have to determine whether a suspicious Rus- 
sian move was really an attack—in fact 
whether it was really Russian—and was unpro- 
voked by far-flung American troops or far- 
flung allied governments. Doubt on any point 
would call for frantic and hazardous (given 
mutual mistrust) negotiations to call off the 
attack in mid-flight. 

Brief though the time be, one must insist 
that the requirement of moral certitude be met. 
This does not, however, require judicial in- 
quiry. Because it burdens the conscience of the 
responsible statesman, the key question is 
whether he is satisfied as to his knowledge. The 
outsider has the impression that, with the re- 
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sources at hand, he can be. The very mass of 
any likely aggression with strategic nuclear 
weapons would make it identifiable with assur- 
ance. A degree of tolerance for some kinds of 
isoleted attack or isolated provocation would be 
reasonable, and would probably be conceded by 
both sides—with counter-measures going no 
further than the lex talionts. While delivery re- 
mains the task of manned bombers, the “‘fail- 
safe’ procedure appears to guarantee the pol- 
icy-maker’s control over his retaliatory force 
for & period sufficient to gather his information. 
The long count-down, and the frequent mis- 
fires of ICBMs used in outer space research in- 
dicate that, for the moment, this control will 
cover unmanned vehicles, too. If an attack on 
an ally or the United States were established as 
a fact, however, further diplomatic effort at ac- 
commodation would not be required. The last 
peaceful resort would have been passed. 

Apart from a direct attack, subversive activ- 
ity inspired by the Soviet Union could effect a 
successful coup at some places within the West- 
ern defensive system, but this does not pre- 
sent quite the same moral problem. Govern- 
mental overthrow seems less likely to occur 
without warning among the United States’ cen- 
tral allies than among the peripheral ones. 
Moreover, instant nuclear retaliation would 
not be an apt instrument for undoing such a 
mishap. If military counter-action were feasi- 
ble, it would also be moral; but time would 
press less urgently than in the case of open ag- 
gression. 

If an American initiative rather than reac- 
tion to a Russian attack were in question, the 
problems of certitude and last resort would 
again be different. The only substantive grounds 
on which such an initiative could be justified 
would be interpretive self-defense—the antici- 
pation of an assured Soviet action against the 
United States or its friends. This limitation of 
substantive grounds helpfully limits the pro- 
cedural considerations. Without certitude of 
imminent Russian aggression, the United 
States could not licitly act. Technically, this 
certitude is possible. Practically, it may not be. 
Widely scattered underground agents could re- 
port simultaneously that at H-hour ICBMs 
would be launched en masse against the United 
States, or that the Long-Range Air Force 
would rendezvous over the principal American 
cities. The definiteness of such information 
would leave only the question of whether one 
more diplomatic try—an ultimatum, for exam- 
ple, would be necessary. Even though this 
would sacrifice the military advantage of a sur- 
prise defensive initiative, such an effort would, 
I think, be required. 
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VIII 


The final moral criterion which must be ap- 
plied to the major contingencies deals with the 
measures or means to be used in warfare. The 
use of immoral means renders immoral the very 
pursuit of the war by the user. In question are 
the means sanctioned by the responsible pol- ` 
icy-maker, not the activities in which individ- 
uals or subordinate officials may engage on 
their own authority; although war does pro- 
duce a flood of these activities, their moral rel- -. 
evance is to the balance of good and evil con- 
sequences, already discussed. As far as the pol- 
icy-maker’s choice is concerned, the possible 
resort to nuclear weapons presents the chief dif- 
ficulty. A rather extensive digression back to`: 


' pertinent principles of Scholastic ethics will be ` 


necessary in approaching it. a 

The central issue in the use of nuclear 
weapons is the treatment of non-combatants. In 
a just war enemy soldiers, and civilians engaged 
in close logistical supporting action like the 
manufacture and transport of munitions, may 
legitimately be killed. Because these are inti- 
mately cooperating in the materially unjust ac- 
tivities of the opposing state, they are “guilty” 
—at least in the juridical sense—of serious in- 
justice; the troops engaged against them are 
agents of the public authority which is trying 
to restrain them. Even in “total war,” however, 
non-combatants remain very numerous; these 
are “innocent,” and not subject to the drastic 
treatment accorded to their countrymen who 
are closer to the battle. The moral problem 
arises because nuclear weapons, in some of their 
contemplated uses, would inflict civilian cas- 
ualties numbering tens of millions.?” 

The Scholastic seeks moral judgment for 
this and other methods of warfare through the 
‘principle of double effect.’ In essence, this 
principle asserts that an evil effect may be tol- 
erated as an incident to a good effect willed. As 
elaborated, the principle requires the fulfil- 
ment of four conditions. First, the two effects 
must issue from a human act which is in the ab- 
stract morally good, or at least indifferent; it 
may not ke intrinsically evil. Second, causally 
the good effect must flow as immediately from 
this act ae the evil effect; it may certainly not 


87 See Ryan, op. ct., pp. 34-36; John C. Ford, 
S.J., “The Morality of Obliteration Bombing,” 
Theological Studies, VoL 5 (Sept. 1944), pp. 
272-286. 

38 On the principle, see Ryan, op. cit., pp. 104- 
105; Ford, op. ctt., pp. 289-290. On its permissive 
applications, see Code of International Ethics, 
pp. 134-137. 
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be caused by the evil effect. Third, the moral 
agent must, in his own mind, positively intend 
only the good effect, merely permitting the evil. 
And fourth, the good achieved must be pro- 
portionate to the evil which is incidental to it. 


In these terms, an act which damages the in- . 


nocent can be moral if the damage is adventi- 
tious to the restraint and punishment of the 
guilty. Scholastics have usually regarded as 
legitimate the bombardment of, for example, a 
strategic fortress in which non-combatants 
‘have taken refuge, or a munitions plant in a 
“populated area. The firing of projectiles is in- 
different; significant military damage and un- 
fortunate civilian casualties result simultane- 
ously from the explosions; the agent, by hv- 
-pothesis, intends only the military destruc- 
‘tion; and the objective, again by hypothesis, is 
sufficiently important to outweigh the non- 
combatant deaths and injuries. Scholastics 
seem not, however, to lay down criteria for de- 
termining allowable proportions of evil and 
good; they appeal rather to what they assume 
is the common human appraisal. 

Although the principle of double effect leaves 
room, then, for some actions which harm the 
innocent, moralists during World Wer II con- 
demned at least one common practice con- 
nected with aerial bombardment—as falling 
outside the limits of the principle and therefore 
as an immoral military measure. This was the 
so-called “saturation bombing” of mixed indus- 
trial and residential neighborhoods. Military 
men thought of the technique partly as a way 
to compensate for the inaccuracy of their 
bombers, and partly as a device for undermin- 
ing the enemy’s civilian morale. If one could not 
lay bombs with pin-point precision on & war- 
plant, one could pour bombs lavishly on the 
general area, in which the plant was situated. 
This would increase the mathematical proba- 
bility of a “hit.” And if the other nation’s 
general populace brooded under the constant 
threat of sleepless nights, devastated homes, 
and death itself, their determination to struggle 
on could not endure. The moral critics objected 
that the military gain in crippling a factory 
bore no proportion to the damage inflicted on 
non-combatants; that demoralization was 
caused by direct attacks upon the innocent, 
rather than being incidental to attacks on the 
guilty; and that it was psychologically impos- 
sible to discriminate in one’s moral intention 
while one was spraying lethal missiles with 
deliberate indiscrimination over a diversified 
ares.29 


28 See Ford, op. ctt., passim, especially pp. 290~ 
295, 298-302; and Ryan, op. cit., ch. 9; the latter 
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For the atomic bombing of Hiroshima, these 
strictures were more clearly valid. Even if the 
bomb had been aimed at a sharply defined 
military target, success in destroying such an 
installation or complex could not outweigh the 
resultant deaths of 80,000 or more civilians. 
The American argument was that this act 
shortened' the war and saved lives on both 
sides.2° In moral terms, the argument was ir- 
relevant. For if it was true, the good was still 
the consequence of the evil, the end still did not 
justify the means. 

The censure of American action at Hiroshima 
does not, however, debar all licit use of nuclear 
weapons. Since 1945, atomic technology and 
politics have changed in at least two ways sig- 
nificant for the moralist. The fantastic upward 
development of explosive potency (and of fall- 
out range and intensity) in the hydrogen bomb, 
and the unexpected harnessing of this same 
potency in tactical war-heads have diversified 
the uses upon which he must pass judgment. 
And the growth of the ‘nuclear club” to include 
the most likely adversaries in any major war 
has added a new evil consequence which he 
must calculate into the double-effect. This is 
the possibility that any single atomié explosion 
will provoke a widening—whether gradually or 
rapidly—resort to nuclear weapons. The con- 
sensus which Scholastics have reached in ob- 
serving these changes could probably be sum- 
marized in these propositions If the likelihood 
of expanding a nuclear conflict be set aside, 
even a high-yield hydrogen bomb could legiti- 
mately be dropped upon an isolated military 
target such as a fleet at sea. Tactical weapons 
could be hurled at air-bases or at armies in the 
field. As for nuclear raids—restricted in scope— 
on industrial or communications centers, 
opinion is divided: some believe that if such an 
operation would be much less costly to the 
raider than a conventional precision attack, it 
would be permissible, while others insist that in 
the nature of the case it precludes the necessary 
discrimination in the raider’s moral intentions. 

Against this background of principle, one can 
turn again to likely contingencies in interna- 


was written, however, before the problem became 
actual in World War IT. 

3 See Henry L. Stimson, “The Decision to Use 
the Atom Bomb,” Harpers Magazine, Vol. 194 
(Feb. 1947), pp. 100-101, 106-107. 

u See Pelayo Zamayon, O.F.M., Cap., ‘Mor- 
ality of War Today and in the Future,” Theology 
Digest, Vol. 5 (Winter 1957), pp. 4-5; Jobn ©. 
Ford, S.J., “The Hydrogen Bombing of Cities,” 
ibid., pp. 6-9; John R. Connery, 8.J., “Morality 
of Nuclear Armament,” ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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tional affairs. By contrast with the other six 
criteria, the criterion of means touches the con- 
duct of a war rather than its inception. Its 
relevance to entering upon 4 war is reflex, as an 
aspect of gauging proportionate good and evil 
consequences. 

A war between neutrals, or a war initiated by 
Soviet satellites against a neutral or an Ameri- 
can ally could, in an outsider’s judgment, be 
repressed by an intervention which did not 
employ nuclear explosives. The generally 
superior arsenal of conventional American arms 
is capable of achieving this end. Action by 
Communist China may, as indicated earlier, 
represent an exception. True, from a military 
point of view, nuclear devices could be advan- 
tageous in these contingencies and, in the ab- 
stract. some of them are certainly licit. But the 
surest way to obviate all use of atomic weap- 
ons—and an upward spiral in their potency—is 
to refrain from first use. 

Ii the Soviet Union were to initiate a war, 
however, the United States would almost cer- 
tainly have to run the risk of ‘‘first use.” The 
employment of atomic warheads in tactical 
operations against military installations or 
troops in the field would be permissible. This 
would be true, too, in the single conceivable 
instance of an American initiative. But in no 
contingency does it seem possible to justify the 
dispatch of high yield nuclear weapons against 
cities or essentially civilian areas—not even in 
retaliation. 

This last is a hard saying. It might severely 
handicap the entire diplomacy of the nation 
which accepts it. Yet the annihilation of cities 
makes no political sense, and for this reason the 
question of such retaliation seems purely aca- 
demic. There are indications that the balance of 
terror pivots upon fear rather of the error than 
of the rational intent of either side. And as long 
as this is go, the merit of the balance need not 
be sacrificed by the dismantling of its military 
substructure. For within the arena marked off 
by the balance—and nowhere else—can di- 
plomacy maneuver and experiment with other 
instrumentalities of policy. 


IX 


Because the present study has ranged so 
widely, a brief summary may be useful. Catho- 
lic thinkers believe that war can be morally 
justified, in the light both of reason and revela- 
tion. Given the contemporary international 
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setting, this judgment is to all intents and pur- 
poses valid only for defensive action. The 
specific conditions required to legitimize spe- 
cific hostilities are these: The war must be initi- 
ated by competent authority. It must be waged 
to meet a verified, serious injury. The goad at 
which it aims must be proportionate to the evil 
which flcws from it. It must be begun in the 
reasonable hope that its objective will be 
achieved. It must be undertaken only after all 
peaceful remedies have- been exhausted. The 
agents responsible for the war must have a right 
intention. The means employed must them- 
selves be morally good or indifferent. 

If these principles be applied to various 
likely projections of the present world situa- 
tion, the eventuality which would most clearly 
justify a full-scale military response by the 
United States would be an attack on this coun- 
try or its allies, initiated by the Soviet Union. 
Less clezr would be an engagement among 
neutrals, between neutrals and American allies, 
or between the Soviet satellites and an Ameri- 
can ally or a neutral. An American initiative 
would be permitted only in a constellation of 
circumstances so unique as to be virtually im- 
possible. The use of some nuclear weapons, 
while legitimate in the abstract, is almost 
unthinkable in any but a direct American- 
Soviet conflict; and even in this case, their 
employment on civilian centers would be il- 
licit. 

With Catholic thought as here presented, it 
is impossible to reconcile either absolute paci- 
ficism or the Realpolittk which terminates ethi- 
cal considerations at the water’s edge. The 
difference between this Catholic view and 
Protestant or humanist thought of the “realist” 
tendency is primarily one of emphasis. For the 
Catholic thinker war is not the lesser of two 
evils, but the lesser of two goods (one of which 
appears, at the moment of choice, unattain- 
able). Ethical factors which must be weighed 
into the political decision for war or peace are 
more carefully systematized. Even in the con- 
duct of hostilities, moral restraints are regarded 
as operative. And the moderating factor of 
“Tight intention” can contribute to a settle- 
ment which is more stable because it is less 
vindictive. To cite these emphases as “superi- 
orities,”’ however, is less to the purpose than to 
suggest them as “differences” stimulative of 
reflection by the many for whom international 
ethics have, since 1945, acquired new urgency. 
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This paper results from a larger study of 


capital budgeting and programming in Phila- 


delphia. Our intention here is to present some 
findings bearing upon the role of long-range 
planning primarily, though not exclusively, in 
metropolitan governments. 


> I 


Much, though surely not all, of city planning 
today is directly related to capital program- 
ming. This is especially so in large cities for at 
least three major reasons: basic physical plant 
and utilities are often run down or obsolescent 
for a complex of historical reasons; many rou- 
tine programs are ‘‘capital-intensive” and are 
becoming more so under the impact of new 
technology and professional standards; and 
urban renewal has entailed an increasingly 
entrepreneurial approach to land-use planning. 
Capital programming itself is a process of sepa- 
rate budgetary decision on capital items, how- 
ever defined.! The rationale for the separate de- 
cision process values “planning” highly and 
emphasizes fiscal planning of outlay that is 
loan-financed and physical planning of projects 
distinguished by “lumpiness” and/or longev- 
ity. It follows from these considerations that 
the planning and programming of physical im- 
provements cannot be sharply separated from 
the remainder of municipal policy. City plan- 
ning as applied to capital programming has to 
do not only with land use but with most func- 
tional programs and with fiscal policy. 

While some long-range municipal planning 
will probably take place in the line depart- 
ments, the focal point of planning is likely to be 
the review and assembly of the overall capital 
program, at which point fiscal, programmatic 
and land-use planning all come into play even 
if the principal competence and concern of the 
planning agency is in land-use planning. The 
planning agency can be conceived as perform- 
ing any or all of the four roles of research, inte- 
gration, allocation, and provision of the long 
view. While conceptually distinguishable, these 
roles tend to merge in the practice of capital 
program review. Thus planning research tends 
to support a longer view of policy and facilities 


1 An excellent treatment, with references to the 
not voluminous literature, is Jesse Burkhead, 
Government Budgeting (New York, 1956), ch. 8. 


through the anticipation of trends and the 
gradual adumbration or articulation of goals, 
perhaps in a master plan. Integration of proj- 
ects for the effective fulfillment of program 
goals and the avoidance of land-use conflicts or 
premature project obsolescence tends to slide 
into inter-agency capital budgetary allocations 
as priorities are attached to project requests. 
Students of municipal affairs have differed as 
to the proper role or balance of roles of the 
planning agency in capital programming. Some 
have argued that overall efficiency of the city’s 
programs and physical plant will best be served 
if the planning agency in effect confines itself 
to research and integration; others have main- 
tained that these same ends require more-or- 
less authoritative capital budgetary allocations 
by the planner based upon more-or-less defini- 
tive determinations of city goals? Much, 
though not all, of the literature of city planning 
has been tending to expansiveness about the 
role of the planner and the comprehensive plan 
in capital programming and in municipal policy 
generally.? Yet the recent literature of public 
administration has increasingly emphasized 
constraints and limitations upon “rationality” 
and thus, by implication, upon long-range and 
comprehensive planning.* The arguments most 


2 For the first view, see Allison Dunham, “A 
Legal and Economic Basis for City Planning,” 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. 58 (1958), pp. 650~ 
671. For a thoroughgoing statement of the second 
view, see Rexford G. Tugwell, “Implementing the 
Public Interest,” Public Administration Review, 
Vol. 1 (1940), pp. 32-49. 

3 Bee, e.g., Harvey 8. Perloff, “Education of 
City Planners: Past, Present and Future,” Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of Planners, Vol. 22 
(1956), pp. 186~217; and the rejoinder by James 
M. Lee, “The Role of the Planner in the Present,” 
tbid., Vol. 24 (1958), pp. 151-157. See also Henry 
Fagin, “Organizing and Carrying Out Planning 
Activities within Urban Government,” ibtd., Vol. 
25 (1059), pp. 109-114, which appeared after com- 
pletion of our study and while this article was in 
a draft. 

4 Though “rationality” is among the slipperiest 
of terms, we use it here to imply clear-cut and 
central decisions about goals (usually based upon 
research into alternatives and consequences) and 
the more-or-less rigorous “suboptimiszation” of 
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relevant here have been those of economists 
who for a combination of institutional and in- 
tellectual reasons have been skeptical of the 
“efficiency” implied in the ‘‘classical’”’ or “neo- 
classical” organization theory and in central 
and comprehensive decisions, and who have 
questioned whether administration—especially 
in a pluralistic political context—can possibly 
or profitably operate in a logical and long- 
range optimizing fashion.’ 

Capital programming should provide a good 
test of these conflicting views of the intellectual 
and institutional role of planning in city ad- 
ministration (though our treatment is largely 
confined to its institutional role). Both recom- 
mended and ultimate decisions and eventual 
accomplishments are clear, more-or-less quanti- 
fied, end recorded. Agencies of planning, sd- 
ministration, and politics are involved at vari- 
ous points in the decision process and so is the 
entire spectrum of municipal policy in its phys- 
ical, fiscal, and functional aspects. 

The Philadelphia experience should provide 
an especially critical test for reasons that can 
only be briefly listed here. Capital program- 
ming in that city has attained a reasonable 
maturity: the process of decision and of ulti- 
mate appropriation and execution was man- 
dated in the Home Rule Charter of 1951 and 
has since been conscientiously implemented by 
two “reform” administrations. Some say that 
capital programming is now further developed 
in Philadelphia than in any other American 
jurisdiction.’ 


such decisions at lower administrative levels. The 
term embodies meanings often given to ‘“coordina- 


tion’ and “efficiency,” and emphasises long- 


range perspectives. On “efficiency,” see Herbert 
Simon, Administrative Behavior, 2d ed. (New 
York, 1957), ch. 9. 

5 Sea C. E. Lindblom, “Policy Analysis,” Amer- 
ican Economic Review, Vol. 48 (1958), pp. 298~ 
812, “Tinbergen on Policy-making,” Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. 66 (1958), pp. 531-538, 
and “The Science of ‘Muddling Through,’ ” Pub- 
lic Admintstratton Review, Vol. 19 (1959), pp. 
79-88: and Roland N. McKean, Effictency in Gov- 
ernment through Systeme Analysts (New York, 
1957), Part IT. 

6 We are not aware of any written statement to 
this effect, but several students of municipal gov- 
ernment have expressed this view to us. For treat- 
ments of the Philadelphia experience, see Aaron 
Levine, “Philadephia Story: A New Look,” New 
York Times Magazine, July 14, 1957, p. 8 ff.; and 
Edmund N. Bacon, “Capital Programming and 
Public Policy,” Journal of the American Insittute 
of Planners, Vol. 22 (1956), pp. 35-38. The au- 
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The poittical setting of capital programming is 
one in which public expectations (as manifest - 
in citizen organizations and the press) appear 
to support “planning” and ‘rationality? in 
City decisions. There is active and organized 
citizen support for city planning and publicim- - 
provements, extending from what is loosely: 
termed the “‘grass roots” to what can equally 
loosely be termed the ‘‘power structure.” While 
providing support for the process of capital 
programming, however, the various citizen 
groups differ over the substance and extent of 
improvements.’ The city’s “organization” poli- 
tics offers few obstacles to long-range planning, 
in our observation, and might on balance be 
classified as a stabilizing factor.® 

The gevernmenial setting seems equally ap- 
propriate to a test of planning. Philadelphia is 
decidedly a strong-mayor city. The small (17- 
member) Council is partially elected at large 
and its role in budgeting and personnel policy 
is sharply limited by the charter. The mayor is 
served as the top level by a Managing Di- 
rector who heads the principal line depart- 
ments, a Commerce Director in charge of major 
transportation terminit and promotional and 
commercial facilities; and a Finance Director 
under whom most financial functions are cen- 
tralized. These three officials are ex officto mem- 


thors are executive directors of, respectively, the 
Citizens’ Council on City Planning and the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission. 

7 The principal city-wide groups concerned 
with capital programming are: The Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning; the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association; the Health and Welfare Council; 
the Chamber of Commerce; the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research-Pennsylvania Economy League; 
and the Grester Philadelphia Movement (and its 
auxiliary, the Citizens’ Budget Committee). 
Some idea of the concerns of these groups can be 
gained from their titles. The last-named (GPM) 
is a prestigeful and primarily businessmen’s or- 
ganization which has conceived and strongly sup- 
ported a number of policy and capital improve- 
ments; its subsidiary (CBC) is primarily a fiscal 
watchdog agency. The leading interesta of the 
other organizations broadly include: tax-con- 
sciousness, government organization and reform, 
welfare and social service, urban renewal and 
housing, industrial promotion and renewal, and 
citizen involyement in planning. Some of these 
agencies reach into the neighborhoods directly 
or through affiliates. 

8 For a recent study see James Reichley, The 
Art of Government: Reform and Organization Poli- 
tics in Philadelphia (New York, The Fund for the 
Republic, 1959). 
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bers of the quasi-independent Planning Com- 
mission. The small number of departments and 
the Planning Commission are highly profession- 
alized. Urban renewal and transportation 
policy alone cut athwart the remainder of the 
- administration, and these functions are served 
by coordinators in the mayor’s office.’ In sum- 
mary, government in Philadelphia generally 
conforms to the conventional canons of 
“sound” city organization. A more favorable 
setting for long-range planning in a still highly 
pluralistic society would seem hard to find. 

Our study of capital programming in Phila- 
delphia began with an examination of its “‘sta- 
bility’’—that is, of the extent to which projects 
and allocations in the later years of six-year 
programs actually move forward on their 
original schedule to budgeting and execution. 
Taken in this sense stability should provide a 
good (though not literally sufficient) index of 
the effectiveness of long-range planning. Our 
unequivocal finding was that the process was 
characterized by a marked lack of stability as 
here defined, even allowing for the vicissitudes 
of intergovernmental grants, ‘‘forced”’ deferred 
maintenance, and acts of God.!° This led us to 
an analysis of the main institutional processes 
bearing upon stability and instability. The 
characteristic roles of public agencies {though 
not, by and large, of private parties) are dis- 
cussed in the remainder of this paper. 


® See Lennox L. Moak, “Background and Prin- 
cipal Features of the Philadelphia Charter,” Ap- 
pendix 1-A of Leverett 8. Lyon, ed., Moderntzing 
A City Government (Chicago, 1954); and Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., “Experience with Philadelphia’s 
New Charter,” tbtd., Appendix 1-B. 

10 Space precludes extensive documentation of 
the point here, though we have made a number of 
measurements in terms of funds and projects. 
Many changes are made between the second year 
of any capital program and the year following 
when it becomes a capital budget; and changes 
measured from the more remote years of capital 
programs are even more numerous and sizeable 
even though the most remote years are “filled up” 
to the $25 million ceiling on annual tax-supported 
city funds. In the 1959 capital budget no depart- 
ment’s appropriation differed (up or down) by 
less than 13% from the previous year’s schedule; 
6 departments showed changes of more than 30% 
and one department of more than 100%. Eleven 
departments are included, and the net dollar 
changes tend to hide a number of project changes. 
Most projects and appropriations, moreover, are 
amended during the executory period of capital 
budgets. 
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Since 1952 capital programming decisions in 
Philadelphia have tended to gravitate from the 
Planning Commission to the administrative 
line. While the literature of public administra- 
tion would suggest such a development, expec- 
tations surrounding capital programming in 
Philadelphia appear to point rather to a defini- 
tive (though penultimate) allocative (as well as 
integrative) role for the Planning Commis- 
sion.” Though its intent was somewhat ob- 
secured by the ez officto device, the charter evi- 
dently envisaged such a role for the Planning 
Commission, and the Commission evidently 
performed a more decisive role in adjudicating 
among agencies and allocating funds in the 
early years than it has more recently. 

Capital budget and program requests usually 
originate with the departments and are revised 
and assembled in the capital program and budg- 
et by the Planning Commission. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission go to the Mayor 
for review and eventual transmittal to Council, 
which must adopt a capital budget as an actual 
appropriation for the year ahead and a capital 
program as a six-year guide. Neither budget 
nor program can be amended without request- 
ing the advice of the Planning Commission. 
Not all of the capital program receives the same 
treatment in the initial and reviewing stages. 
Some items—they are usually “lumpy” and 
exigent—are matters of top administrative 
policy and receive their impetus or their argu- 
ment from the mayor and his cabinet. The re- 
mainder of the program is finally settled at the 
level of the staff principals and deputies in the 
Planning Commission, the Managing Direc- 
tor’s office, the Finance Director’s office, and 
the office of the Director of Commerce. For the 
most part these decisions result from a collec- 
tive, constant, cooperative, and consultative 


1 For a representative statement in the litera- 
ture of public administration, see Herbert A. 
Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. 
Thompson, Public Admintstration (New York, 
1950), ch. 20, esp. pp. 442-447. The prevailing 
Philadelphia view is expressed in the following 
editorial comment on an issue between City Coun- 
cil and Planning Commission: “ . . . the Planning 
Commission is only doing its job when it re- 
shuffles priorities. Its purpose is to consider the 
City as a whole, and to balance desirable capital 
spending ideas against each other, and against the 
amount of money which may be spent. Without 
overall planning, the Commission would have no 
function. City building would then descend to 
pork-barrel tactics....” The Evening Bulletin 
(Philadelphia) 27 October 1958. 
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process which, however, is not without adminis- 
trative bargaining at departmental and cabinet 
levels. In this process it now appears that the 
point of most influence is the Managing Direc- 
tor’s office. 

The principal factors in line predominance 
appear to be the following: 

(1) The importance of being on the spot and 
active in day-to-day operations is considerable; 
policies (or projects) tend to emerge from on- 
going operations or immediate necessities. 

(2) There has been an improvement in long- 
range planning in the departments stimulated, 
in fact, by the role of the Planning Commission 
in programming and the demand for better 
project justifications. Progress has varied 
among departments because of substantive 
difficulties and factors of leadership and bar- 
gaining power. Such plans as there are fall into 
three main types: (a) efforts at broad defini- 
tions of public responsibilities in certain fields 
(e.g., medical care for the needy) which have 
been produced by broadly representative com- 
mittees; (b) essays at standards for services and 
facilities (e.g., recreation space standards) em- 
bodying in varying degree existing professional 
standards; and (c) attempts simply to schedule 
facilities, modernizations or improvements, 
generally but not always on the basis of some 
data on age or cost (e.g., the replacement of 
water mains). Actually, few detailed, written 
departmental plans are in existence. 

(3) The Managing Director is formally 
charged with coordination of most depart- 
ments. The City’s Managing Directors have 
been able and vigorous, and have believed that 
the principal responsibility for all aspects of 
forward planning save overall physical plan- 
ning should rest with the departments rather 
than with the Planning Commission. 

(4) The Managing Director’s office has kept 
a rather tight grip on the departments through 
central staff work in reviewing their operating 
and capital budgets. It has instituted an initial 
screening of departmental capital project re- 
quesis both at their inception and on an overall 
basis before their submission to the Planning 
Commission. The rigor of this preliminary 
screening has varied among departments but 
has increased in recent years. It has reflected 
the Managing Director’s view of a reasonable 
capital allocation among agencies and his judg- 
ment of projects’ chances of survival later in 
the reviewing process. The Planning Commis- 
sion, for its part, has often cut departments 
financially, leaving to them the decisions as to 
which projects are to be eliminated or deferred 
(save for those projects that raise problems of 
integration with one another or with the Com- 
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mission’s developing land-use projections and 
policies). Not infrequently the Managing Di- 
rector intervenes at this stage also. ; 

(5) Recently the administrative screening 
process has been extended and formalized by 
creation of a cabinet subcommittee charged 
with reviewing the “big” projects of large dis- 
placement that are the troublemakers in capital 
programming.” Naturally, this means scanning 
the capital program asa whole tosee what proj- 
ects can be deferred or displaced. The subcom- 
mittee does not finally decide these points; it 
reports to the Cabinet which then decides and 
communicates its decision to the Planning 
Commission. While the Commission staff may 
not follow the policy of the Cabinet, it will know 
that the ex oficio Commission members will be 
following that line in Planning Commission 
meetings. : 

(6) The ex officio device has all along given 
substantial weight to the administration mem- 
bers of the Commission, but it has left to the 
Commission a function of arbitrating or adjudi- 
cating those cases in which the ez oficto mem- 
bers were unable to reach prior agreement. 
Such cases were not infrequent in the past; but 
the cabinet subcommittee appears to have re- 
duced their number. 

(7) The ability of the Planning Commission 
to cope with its ex oficio members has de- 
pended upon the information and interest of 
the Commissioners respecting the capital pro- 
gram. While these appear to have been consid- 
erable in the early years, there is much testi- 
mony to the effect that they have declined. 
Chairmen excepted, many Commissioners 


-have attended hearings and meetings on the 


capital program less frequently in recent years 
and have tended to concentrate on a few pet 
projects. The role of the Commission’s staff vie 
à vis the Commission appears to have grown, 
and it may be that some commission “‘maras- 
mus” has set in where capital programming is 
concerned,” 


u Members of the subcommittee are the Man- 
aging Director, Finance Director, Director of 
Commerce, and Development Coordinator. 

13 These observations apply only to the Com- 
mission’s work in capital programming. Some in- 
formants have argued that, as the outline and spe- 
cific requests of capital programs have matured 
and become familiar, less detailed Commission 
consideration is necessary to control of the pro- 
gram. This argument would not, however, appear 
to affect our conclusions about the Commiassion’s 
role in relation to its ex officto members and its 
staff, and several informants who are very close to 
the Commission agree with our conclusions. 
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(8) Two staff divisions of the Planning Com- 
mission are involved in capital program review 
and assembly; these are the Projecte Division 
and the Comprehensive Planning Division. The 
latter has entered the picture only in recent 
years, reviewing departmental requests for con- 
formance with the City’s projected comprehen- 
sive plan. This review has not had much influ- 
ence to date—despite the imminence of the 
comprehensive plan—because that plan has 
been tentative and has provided broad stand- 
ards, projections and goals rather than concrete 
criteria for fund and project allocations. The 
Projects Divison is formally in charge of as- 
sembling the capital budget and program and, 
on the testimony of those most closely in- 
volved, the decisions result from informed judg- 
ment rather than explicit criteria. The leading 
members of the Division are long-time City 
servants (not trained planners) who know inti- 
mately the departments and attendant political 
pressures. They consciously and continuously 
supplement desk and drawing board decisions 
with the gleanings of sidewalk and corridor con- 
versations. They have been prone to recognize 
that the range of choice for the Commission is 
limited by continuing programs, administrative 
and Councilmanic attitudes, top-level policies 
and popular demands for some projects work- 
ing their way forward in the program. Their de- 
cisions thus rest substantially upon (e) their 
knowledge of the projects’ etiology in the de- 
partments and their assessment of departmen- 
tal planning and appraisal of “need,” and (b) 
the “law of anticipated reactions” with refer- 
ence to administration and Council. Integrative 
and long-term considerations are far from being 
ignored but the Projects Division lacks explicit 
criteria. The nature and sources of its informa- 
tion and the personal background of its mem- 
bers probably cause it to act to some extent as a 
buffer between administrators and planners.’ 


4 This conclusion rests upon testimony of some 
staff members of the Division and of other divi- 
sions, and upon our own comparisons of the 
recommendations of the Comprehensive Plan- 
ning Division with the Planning Commission’s 
final capital program document. 

u Though perhaps peculiar to Philadelphia, it 
may be worth noting that there are differences in 
orientation toward capital programming within 
the Planning Commission relating to function and 
background. Thus, the Projects Division relies 
upon administrative contacts and “informed 
judgment”; the Comprehensive Planning Divi- 
sion is interested in more abstract and categorical 
analysis; the executive director relies a good deal 
upon personal identification with the city and 
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The Commission’s role remains a significant 
one. Its vigorous Chairmen have prevailed in 
numerous policy decisions; generally they have 
been consulted in such decisions. Its prestige 
has given weight to its occasional protests over 
projects or scheduling. It has been conceded a 
genuine role of an integrative sort in the pre- 
vention of future diseconomies through con- 
flicting projects or land uses or (from the City- 
wide view) inefficient scheduling. Increasingly 
the administration has been attending to some 
of these aspects itself, thus restraining the inte- 
grative role of the Planning Commission from 
becoming one of thoroughgoing allocation, but 
the Commission will clearly continue to play a 
role in identifying and shaping long-range goals 
and in integrating the scheduling of projects 
over the shorter run. 


iI 


Philadelphia’s capital budgets and programs 
are, in the first instance, shaped by processes of 
planning and administration designed to maxi- 
mize integration and the long view, and the 
City Charter seeks to maximize administrative 
initiative vts å vie Council. Capital programs 
are bulky and complex and the annual capital 
budgets carry more than a hundred line items, 
thus complicating Council’s role in long-range 


‘planning. In general, it is clear that the admin- 


istration has the initiative, but Council is none- 
theless active in capital programming—largely 
through shifts in scheduling of projects rather 
than through their initiation, or the broad re- 
view of policies. Its effect is felt in three main 
ways, which may be briefly reviewed. 

(1) Council tends to exert pressure for re- 
gional parity in the distribution of projects, for 
four apparent reasons. One is the structure of 
Council, in which ten of the seventeen Council- 
men are elected from districts.'* Councilmen 
agree that district and at-large members have 
characteristically different orientations to capi- 


tal programming.!? A second distributive tend- 


upon esthetic and fluid rather than categorical 
and abstract approaches; and the Commissioners’ 
approaches appear to be quite individual. 

1 The Charter provides that each district shall 
contain approximately 10% of the population by 
the decennial census, and the districts are, in fact, 
fairly equal in population. The total voting popu- 
lation of the city is about 1 million, so the dis- 
tricts are quite populous. 

17 One Democratic Councilman-at-large, who 
lives in a district now represented by a Republi- 
can, told us that he is under constant pressure 
from his party leadership to “represent” that 
district, and that he takes great care to avoid 
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ency probably lies in the legislative process of 
decision, which*is said to lend itself more to 
trading and Jogrolling than does hierarchical 
organization. Philadelphia’s Council, domi- 
nated by one party, takes its capital program 
decisions in the closed caucus of that party, and 
the dezision is reportedly characterized by a 
good daal of trading in which the party leader- 
ship is careful to see that everyone gets some- 
thing to show his district, though no one gets all 
he wants. A third factor doubtless tending 
toward regional parity, and accentuating Coun- 
cil’s concern for this value in comparison with 
the administration’s, is the fact that most 
Councilmen are members of the dominant 
Democratic “organization,” while the Mayor is 
not and is frequently at odds with it. A frequent 
generalization about big-city political organiza- 
tion runs to the effect that, while it is capable of 
achieving some centralization and overview, 
its most basic virtues are sectional responsive- 
ness and flexibility.1® The folowing news item is 
illustrative: 


Democratic Ward leaders in the Northeast will 
ask that $250,000 which was stricken from the 
capital program for acquisition of land for recre- 
ation purposes be restored, it was announced to- 
day. 

The leaders met Monday with City Council 

_leaders to discuss. with them the needs of the 
Northeast area. +. 

This item was knocked from the program by 
the City Planning Commission, (Councilman) 
McDevitt said. “All of the Northeast Democratic 
leaders are pledged to have this item reinstated. 
The Councilmen who met with us indicated agree- 


ment with this and have agreed to have this item 


added to the 1959-64 Capital Program.’* 


Finally, government and city-wide citizen or- 
ganizations in Philadelphia have actively en- 
couraged and created citizen organizations in 
the neighborhoods. The political party is far 
from being the only method of voicing or creat- 
ing local demands. Administrative agencies, as 
well as district Councilmen, work closely with 
the neighborhood groups, which are alert to 
capital program decisions and mark the prog- 
ress of relevant items in the printed Capital 
Program. Thus, the news account just quoted 


being labeled as the Councilman from that dis- 
trict in order to preserve his independence and 
breadth of view. 

18 For a recent discussion, see Martin Meyerson 
and Edward Banfield, Politics, Planning and the 
Public Interest (Glencoe, TU., 1955), chs. 3, 9-11. 

18 The Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia) 12 No- 
vember 1958, p. 24, 
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had its origin in a review of the Planning Com- 
mission’s zapital program recommendations by 
the Philadelphie Health and Welfare Council, 
which notified its Northeast Area Committee, 
which put “heat” on the Democratic organiza- 
tion and on a Councilman who was already 
faced with a difficult primary fight. 

City informants agree that Council is more 
solicitous of regional parity than either the ad- 
ministration or Planning Commission; but, to 
the extent that the other parties endeavor to 
anticipate Council, the tendency toward parity 
spreads beyond Council. Couneil’s regional dis- 
tributive bent shows up chiefly in annual sched- 
uling decisions. While the administration is 
likely to attempt a measure of geographical dis- 
tribution in the six-year program as a whole, 
Council tends to make this an annual goal.?° 

(2) Council exhibits a marked tendency 
toward financial conservatism. It has strongly 
supported the existing $25 million ceiling on 
tax-supported City funds in capital budgets 
and has usually cut the budget somewhat below 
this figure, accomplishing still further reduc- ` 
tions during the execution of the budget. The 
relative tight-fistedness of Council challenges 
explanation, since city councils might be ex- 
pected to approximate more closely than other 
governmental bodies the model of Anthony 
Downs, in which governments spend up to the 
point at which the financing of projects out- 
weighs in adverse votes the votes gained from 
the projects themselves; and because the chief 
pressures upon councils might be expected to be 
spending rather than retrenching pressures.* 

We think there are two explanations of 
Council’s fiscal conservatism, and that both are 
about equally important. One relates to the 
representative structure of Council and the dis- 
tribution of organized attitudes and interests in 
the city. The small Council, partially elected 
at-large, with a strong leadership based in an 
entrenched party organization, appears to re- 
spond to the several city-wide citizen organiza- 
tions that serve as fiscal watchdogs.” Signifi- 


20 Space precludes a detailed discussion; but 
examination of Council’s decisions, and a com- 
parison of them with those of the Planning Com- 
mission and administration, bears out the thesis 
put forward here. 

2 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy (New York, 1957). Downs’ simplified 
theoretical model does not include separated gov- 
ernmental powers, however; and it appears to deal 
mainly with operating expenditures, or, at least, 
reasonably divisible expenditures. 

= Cf. the discussion in Leverett Lyon, op. ctt., 
ch. 4. There Gilbert Y. Steiner, discussing the ad- 
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cantly, the fiscal conservatism of Council is cen- 
tered in its leadership rather than in the rank- 
and-file, and serves as something of a counter- 
weight to the pressures for regional distribution 
discussed above. A second explanation relates 
Council’s fiscal conservatism to its governmen- 
tal, rather than ite political, role. On this view, 
Council’s economizing tactics can be geen as an 
aspect of legislative-administrative rivalry, as a 
reaction to the administrative budgetary initia- 
tives provided in the strong-mayor Charter, as 
a means of publicly demonstrating some form 
of budgetary participation and control, and— 
in the absence of more formal criteria for in- 
vestment decisions—of forcing detailed project 
justifications from departments and adminis- 
tration. 

(3) Council’s orientation to capital program- 
ming tends to be immediate and concrete rather 
than long-run and abstract. It is more inter- 
. ested in capital budgets than in the program as 
a whole, and displays little interest at all in the 
. ‘remote years of capital programs. Its principal 
point of assertion is in the scheduling of proj- 
ects rather than in overall allocations or the 
initiation of projects, though a few projects are 
conceived or introduced by Councilmen and 
scheduling changes in capital budgets of course 
produce changes in programs. Councilmen ar- 
gue that they are the “experts” on scheduling 
' gince they know what the people want at the 
moment. 

Such abstract investment criteria as profes- 
sional standards for service levels and facilities, 
or land use prescriptions, do not weigh heavily 
with Council, but it is difficult to show that the 
legislative body consistently favors certain 
types of projects at the expense of others. It is 
commonly said that Council prefers ‘‘visible” 
projects (e.g., health centers over storm sew- 
ers), by which is really meant “politically pop- 
ular,” and most projects command popularity in 
some quarters. It is clear that recreation cen- 
ters, health centers, and fire stations have been 
especially popular in Council and that libraries 
have had an indifferent reception; but there are 
two qualifications on any order of preferences, 
One is that projects of all types have been de- 
ferred in Council to make room for exigent 


vantages of election at-large versus election by 
districts, suggests that the “city-wide” interests 
that are alleged to prevail over “local” interests 
in councils elected at-large are chiefly interests in 
tax reduction, whereas the “local” interests tend 
to favor projects. Three citizen organizations in 
Philadelphia are primarily based upon tax and 
fiscal concerns; Council’s leading fiscal monitor ie 
elected at-large. 
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items at ie urging. (recreation cen- 
ters lend themselves to this treatment because 
they are numerous and individually *inexpen- 
sive); the other is that Councilmanic;attitudes 
(partioularly among the leadership) séem to be 
undergoing some change. More receptivity to 
“economic base” projects at some cost to “‘wel- 
fare” projects is in evidence today than was the 
case three or four years ago—a change that 
may reflect recent progress and a widely ac- 
knowledged “catching up” in some welfare 
fields, together with the fiscal conservatism of 
Council’s leadership and of other influential 
groups. But the political appeal of “welfare” 
projects remains strong, as election campaigns 
indicate. 

Two general comments are in order respect- 
ing Council’s participation in capital program- 
ming. One is that there are conflicting tenden- 
cies and orientations within Council itseli—+.y., 
between regional or neighborhood parity and 
fiscal conservatism—and that these tendencies 
marginally distinguish the leadership from the 
rank-and-file with respect to political pressures 
and tactics. The other comment is that, despite 
the complexity of capital programming and the 
administrative initiative it entails, Council’s 
activity in scheduling indicates a continuing 
legislative role in relating “planning” to popu- 
lar tastes and utilities. Capital programs, un- 
like operating budgets, closely approach the 
“alternative budget” conception in giving 
Council a cafeteria of projects to choose among. 
Given the offical promises in printed capital 
programs, popular interest in the projects, and 
organized reactions and importunities, Council 
is likely to amend the judgments of profession- 
als and planners by applying its own political 
conclusions respecting the people’s wants.” It 
should be added, however, that amendments by 
Council account directly for only a small pro- 
portion of the “instability”? noted above in 
Philadelphia’s capital programming; most devi- 
ations from the capital program result'from de- 
cisions in the administration and Planning 
Commission, and from delays and amendments 
during execution of the capital budget. 


IV 


‘Generally speaking, the time horizons of the 
planners outrun those of the administrators; ad- 
ministrators take a somewhat longer view than 
the mayor’s; and the time horizons of Council 
are the shortest of all. For many planners, of 


% On the “alternative budget’ proposal see 
Verne B. Lewis, “Toward a Theory of Budget- 
ing,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 12 
(1952), p. 42 f. 
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cours2, such a statement simply amounts to an 
implicit definition of “planning,” “‘administra- 
tion,” and “‘politics.’’*4 The use of the compre- 
hensive plan as a guide to capital budgeting, or 
the emphasis upon spending today for site ac- 
quisition rather than on immediate improve- 
ments. are both commonplace evidences of the 
planner’s concern with the long-run. 
Administrators might be expected to be less 
firmly committed to the future, more commit- 
ted to flexibility in decision and action. The 
administrator is skeptical about the ability of 
anyone to predict accurately the circumstances 
under which he will be operating in two or three 
years, let alone six or twenty. His attitude may 
reflect in part the importance he attaches to 
administrative detail as a determinant of de- 
cision and action; in part it may be a reflex bow 
to the political environment. In any event, 
some of Philadelphia’s top overhead adminis- 
trators evince some feeling that even six-year 
capital programming tends to hamper adminis- 
trative initiatives and action, and that a better 
procedure might be one in which departmental 
plans were only roughly blocked out in capital 
programs for, say, a three-year period, thus re- 


serving funds but reserving, too, the right to 


change course when necessary and to determine 
details at a later date. Although long-range 
planning in the departments has increased in 
recent years, such plans fall far short of definite 
commitments in most cases and leave ample 
room for adjustment. Administrators are in- 
clined to defend flexibility in capital budget 
execution—a process that has to date been 
quite unpredictable. Though it is now general 
practice to schedule funds for project planning 
and site acquisition for the first year of the proj- 
ect, with the larger construction funds follow- 
ing later, capital budgets are still amended 
freely in the executory period. This period (the 
capital budget “fiscal year”) consists of eight- 
een- months, but several top administrators 
have argued for its extension. 

The mayor actively intervenes in capital 
programming only in the case of major policy 
decisions and implications. Informants in the 
City government generally agree that neither 


*% For a classical statement in the planning 
literature that planning means (1) applying the 
factor of acjustment and coordination among 
competing ideas, specialties and pressures, 
(2) supplying the long-range view and counteract- 
ing the pressures of the moment, and (3) research 
and data-gathering free from the pressures of the 
moment, see Alfred Bettman, City and Regional 
Planning Papers (Cambridge, 1946), ch. 5. 
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of Philacelphia’s mayors since 1952 has had a 
capital program, though each has pressed cer- 
tain pet projects, programs or general but im- 
precisely defined emphases respecting the direc- 
tion of city development. Both mayors have 
characteristically reserved major capital policy 
decisions until as late as possible; though both 
have on occasion attempted to take leadership 
for certain projects and, on a few occasions, 
have retreated in the face of opposition. To the 
extent that firm investment decisions were 
made for the long-run the mayor’s freedom to 
respond tc or manipulate the pressures on his 
office would probably be reduced and his politi- 
cal risks would probably be enhanced. Gener- 
ally, then, and with some exceptions, it would a 
priori seem to be to the mayor’s advantage to 
postpone decisions; the exceptions relate to the 
testing of publie reactions or the heading off of 
developing opposition. In Philadelphia a large 
proportion of the major policy items (which 
tend to be “lumpy” items) enter the capital 
budget late in the game and have often not ap- 
peared at all in the capital program. 

The short time horizon of Council has al- 
ready been discussed. The mayor, due to his 
city-wide canstituency and his administrative 
protection, i3 probably not as exposed as Coun- 
cil to a broad range of immediate pressures. 
While the hypothesis of a kind of hierarchy of 
perspectives of the sort discussed here is widely 
current, its Llustration in this instance may be 
worthwhile because of its implications for long- 
range planning and central decision. Much of 
the “instabikty” of capital program decisions 
probably results from the differing time hori- 
zons of participants in the decisions, and these 
differences in perspective seem embedded in 
institutional activities, interests, and pressures. 


Vv 


Until quite recently there has been little in- 
terest in or employment of explicit or formal 
criteria in departmental programming or cen- 
tral review and allocation.** One key official in 
the process aptly describes it as ‘‘more like peel- 
ing an apple than slicing a pie.” Sophisticated 
economic analyses or professional standards are 
difficult to develop and apply because of meas- 
urement problems and frequently arbitrary 
assumptions, and a few City officials have 
hoped that the long-awaited comprehensive 


% There have been continuing overhead efforts 
to sharpen project cost estimates relative to both 
capital and operating budgets, but these efforts 
are of a different order from formal criteria for 
decision, though they might facilitate their use. 
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plan (which is mandated by the City Charter) 
would provide scheduling criteria. Others prob- 
ably hope it will never arrive, distrusting its in- 
flexibility; still others doubt that the plen will 
greatly change or govern capital programming. 
But there are other reasons for reliance upon 
‘informed judgment” besides these. 

One is a complex of administrative factors. 
Philadelphia, like many cities, emerged from 
the years of depression and World War II with 
its physical plant run down to the point where a 
number of “underdeveloped area” analogies 
applied, and it lacked a vigorous administration 
until 1952. When thoroughgoing capital pro- 
gramming began under the Charter of 1951, 
large allocations went for deferred maintenance 
and were simply “forced.”! While substantial 
“forced” allocations are probably a thing of the 
past, each capital budget contains a number of 
lines of “continuing programs” or recurring ex- 
penditures—some of them simply deferred 
maintenance.?’ The fact that roughly one quar- 
ter of the tax-supported segment of capital 
budgets consists in such programs and that 
nearly one-half is comprised of projecis only 
secondarily related to land-use planning prob- 
ably tends to reinforce administrative initia- 
tives, judgment and flexibility in capital pro- 
gramming and to narrow the area of explicit 
decision open to planners in the field of their 
principal and traditional expertise’? Intergov- 


* A striking example occurred as late as 1955 
when, aa a result of State and City inspections, 
some 24 bridges were declared unsafe, facing the 
administration with a choice between closing 
down important parts of the City’s circulation 
system or repairing the bridges immediataly at a 
large sacrifice to the rest of the capital program. 
The second alternative was chosen and the cur- 
rent capital budget and capital program were 
drastically revised to accommodate the deferred 
maintenance. Ultimately, some of the bridges 
were simply posted with weight limits and remain 
to be repaired. 

87 For example, such programs for the Streets 
Department total about $3.5 million annually 
within the $25 million limit, and have deviated 
by more than $25,000 from that total in no year 
save 1955 (on which see the previous note). The 
programs are: grading and new paving; street 
openings; street lighting; unallocated engineering 
services; traffic signals; road construction and 
paving in Fairmount Park; construction of traf- 
fic islands. 

238 For an argument, on this basis, for narrow- 
ing the content of capital programs in Naw York 
City to primarily land-use-related items, see 
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ernmental aids in selected fields appear to nar- 
row reviewing discretion somewhat further and 
to lend leverage to particular departments. 
Thus, the Planning Commission’s Projects 
Division finds that, within the $25 million tax- 
supported limit, there is annually only $10 to 
$13 million to manipulate, once allowance has 
been made for administrative “givens” and po- 
litical pressures (sometimes building on the pre- 
scriptive prior appearance of projects in capital 
programs). Finally, the emphasis of the Clark 
and Dilworth administrations upon energizing 
and professionalizing the departments has 
probably encouraged “flexibility” and ‘“‘in- 
formed judgment” at the expense of formal 
standards and criteria in departmental pro- 
gramming. 

A complex of political factors has seemingly 
served as a second discouragement to the adop- 
tion of formal criteria. The 1951 election over- 
turned an administration of many years’ in- 
cumbency and was fought by the victors with 
emphasis on specific reforms as well as general 
City redemption. It could be argued from the 
tenor of the campaign and the drama of the vic- 
tory that the new administration had a man- 
date for large-scale development that would 
support its leadership and judgment on issues 
upon which campaign promises or emphases 
provided no guidance. On the assumption that 
the City was badly run down and “behind,” it 
could further be argued that political demands 
should not be discounted nor administrative 
responsiveness discouraged; that expressed de- 
mands reflected real needs and that large (if in- 
tangible) returns would accrue to projects that 
commanded political support. We are not 
aware that such arguments received explicit 
statement during the Clark administration 
(1952-1956); we simply suggest that they pro- 
vide a rationale for the fact that the use of in- 
formal political and professional judgments 
was generally accepted without debate in the 
early period of capital programming. 


VI 


Nonetheless, as the City catches up to what 
are by publics and professionals considered 
more satisfactory levels of service, and as the 
comprehensive plan approaches completion (it 
is expected in 1960), the pressures for more 
complete and sophisticated project justifica- 


Frederick ©. Mosher, “Fiscal Planning and 
Budgeting in‘ New York City,” in Report of the 
New York State-New York City Fiscal Relations 
Committee (New York, 1956), pp. 65-84 at pp. 
80-81. 
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tions are likely to mount.?* Such pressures will 
probably be resisted by those departments that 
are politically and administratively in a good 
bargaining position (e.g., the Streets Depart- 
ment), but political necessity as well as profes- 
sional pride may foster more long-range plan- 
ning in other departments. Such plans have 
now appeared in a very few departments; but, 
for the most part, they constitute adumbra- 
tions of departmental responsibilities rather 
than the articulation of standards from which 
the programming of facilities might in turn be 
derived. 

This experience in part reflects intellectual as 
well as institutional difficulties in the formula- 
tion of formal criteria for capital programming. 
Without taking the space to argue the point 
here, it may be said that: derivation of service 
“standards” from broad statements of ‘‘re- 
sponsibilities” or goals is often a logically loose 
enterprise; that most existing professional 
standards, on the contrary, imply goals without 
making them explicit, lack inter-agency com- 
parability, and often tend only to rationalize 
pressure group claims; that insofar as city plan- 
ners’ comprehensive plans simply embody such 
standards elsewhere than in land-use fields they 
are unlikely to afford a basis ior capital pro- 
gram allocations; and that techniques of eco- 
nomic analysis (such as benefit-cost or rate-of- 
return) are limited today to a few fields. At the 
same time, comprehensive plans, while afford- 
ing a basis for the integration of projects, are un- 
likely to afford a basis for firm allocattons un- 
less they embody a more specific articulation of 
goals than the political agencies or the publics 
of Philadelphia have yet provided or seem 
likely to provide, on the findings presented 
above. 

Thus the institutional and intellectual con- 
straints upon long-range planning appear mu- 
tually reinforcing and in the political and ad- 
ministrative pluralism of the metropolis there 
is probably a more-or-less irreducible minimum 
of both. Philadelphia, we think, is close to the 
institutional minimum, and the intellectual 
problems of planning and “suboptimization” 
remain to be solved. Our findings on the lack of 
“stability” in capital programming and its in- 
stitutional bases, together with the intellectual 
difficulties with comprehensive planning as a 
basis ior central capital allocations, lead us to 


2 The comprehensive plan did appear in 1960. 
It is too early to assess its effect on capital pro- 
grams, but it may be noted that its statements as 
to goals and levels of service tend to be broad 
ones. 
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conclude zhat the comprehensive plan is as 
likely to follow from the process and substance 
of capital pregramming as vice versa. If this is 
so, attention should then be centered upon the 
process of capital programming for the proce- 
dural desiderata that it may serve. 

Four principal conclusions can be derived 
from the foregoing. (1) Political and adminis- 
trative forces, working together, induce insta- 
bility (t.¢., limit long-range planning) as well as 
stability. There are conflicting tendencies, but 
the institutional constraints upon long-range 
planning are real. (2) On this interpretation, 
the probable role of the planning agency in cap- 
ital programming is basically one of research 
and project tntegration; though to some extent 
research may gravitate toward the definition of 
goals, and integration may approach allocation 
through temporal scheduling decisions and de- 
ferrals. (3) To some extent the constraints upon 
long-range planning result from a perhaps in- 
evitable diffusion of responsibility in the proc- 
ess; yet tne machinery described above is 
probably as centralised as that of any American 
municipal government.*° It seems doubtful that 
a reorganization of planning would have much 
effect upon stability, though it might adversely 
affect other desiderata.*! (4) Several other ends 
are served by the process. Administrative initi- 
ative, energy, and competence are encouraged. 
It provides a “rational” context for popular 
consultation through the pre-provision of al- 
ternatives and of temporal and regional per- 
spectives on benefits and costs. It encourages 
the contributions of city planning in the land- 
use field of its traditional competence and pro- 
vides a broader field for planning research. 
These are important accomplishments by 
which Philadelphia has been well served and, in 
the light of them, the tentative nature of long- 
Tange planring may be unimportant. Expecta- 
tions of stable or predictable long-range plan- 
ning are likely to be disappointed; they are also 
likely to conflict with other ends. 


3 Compare the discussion of the effectiveness 
of “comprekensive’ planning and ita relation to 
governmental organization in Meyerson and Ban- 
field, op. cit., pp. 273-275. 

u On the organization of planning see, e.g., 
Robert A. Walker, The Planning Function in 
Urban Government, 2d ed., (Chicago, 1951); 
Henry C. Fagin, op. cit.; and Fagin and ©. 
McKim Norton, “Physical and Fiscal Planning,” 
in New Yorx State-New York City Fiscal Rela- 
tions Committees, Report (New York, 1956), pp. 
85-94. The last is most expressly aimed at capital 
programming, 


CRITICAL ELECTIONS IN ILLINOIS: 1888-1958* 


Duncan MacRaz, JR., University of Chicago 
Jamps A. Mutproum, Northern Illinois University 


In the past seventy years, lasting reorienta- 
tions of the national electorate have taken 
place in two periods, centering about the presi- 
dential elections of 1896 and 1918. Most other 
presidential elections have involved relatively 
uniform swings of states or counties toward one 
party or the other; Louis Bean summarized this 
phenomenon in his chapter title, “As Your 
State Goes, So Goes the Nation.’ But the oc- 
casions when this uniform swing does not occur 
are of special interest, because if the reorienta- 
tions persist they can mark the injection of new 
issues into national and state politics for a gen- 
eration. Lubell noted the importance of the “Al 
Smith revolution’ which preceded the 
“Roosevelt revolution”; and Key, naming 
these phenomena “critical elections,” went on 
to show that Bryan’s candidacy in 1896 marked 
an earlier major reorientation of the electorate.’ 
He defined a critical election as one in which 
“the depth and intensity of electoral involve- 
ment are high, in which more or less profound 
readjustments occur in the relations of power 
within the community, and in which new and 
durable electoral groupings are formed.’’* 

Since no sample survey data are available for 
elther 1896 or 1928, the systematic study of 
voting In these elections must rest largely on 
analysis of voting statistics. These statistics 
can be interpreted more fully with the aid of 


* Revised version of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Associazion for 
the Advancement of Science, Chicago, Hl., Dec. 
29, 1959. The authors are indebted to the Social 
Science Research Council for financial assistance, 
and to David H. Johns, Robert W. Kern, and the 
staff of the Operations Analysis Laboratory and 
the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Chicago for their aid in statistical 
work involved. Professor Samuel K. Gove of the 
University of Illinois kindly supplied some of the 
data later published in his volume, [Winots Votes: 
1900-1968 (Urbana, 1959), to supplement our 
computations. 

1 How to Predict Elections (New York, 1948), 
ch. 10. 

* Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Poli- 
tics (New York, 1952), p. 35. 

$V. O. Key, Jr., “A Theory of Critical Elec- 
tions,’ Journal of Politics, Vol. 17 (1955), pp. 


census data, together with other historical ma- 
terials. But the statistics for these elections 
and the intervening periods are so voluminous 
that they cannot be efficiently exploited with- 
out the use of electronic computation. Even 
Gosnell’s extensive correlational analysis of 
votes by counties in various states in the 1920s 
and 1930s covered a relatively short historical 
period.: With the aid of a computer, the re- 
searcher can look at critical elections and party 
history from a more truly historical perspec- 
tive, and thus reduce the risk of generalizing 
merely on the basis of a short period of time or 
unrepresentative data. 

We shall be concerned principally with criti- 
cal elections in Ilinois during the past seventy 
years—both the processes by which reorienta- 
tions of the vote occurred and the population 
groups that were most clearly involved in them. 
Starting with the two elections chosen by Key 
for analysis—1928 and 1896—we shall show 
that in each case a “critical period” rather than 
a single “critical election” may fruitfully be ex- 
amined; that state as well as national candida- 
cies played a distinct part in each reorientation; 
that votes for certain offices reflected the new 
forces most rapidly, while others lagged behind; 
and that third-party votes have functioned as a 
‘halfway house” in transitions of voters be- 
tween the two major parties. Key recognizes 
some of these aspects of critical elections: the 
notions that prior third-party votes (e.g. the 
LaFollette vote in 1924) may function in this 
way, and that these reorientations may extend 
over a longer period than a single election, are 
both suggested when he writes: 


... The great reshuffling of voters that occurred 
in 1928 was perhaps the final and decisive stage in 
a process that had been under way for some time. 
The antecedent process involved a relatively 


š The value of cooperation between history and 
other social sciences has been pointed out, for ex- 
ample, by R. D. Challener and M. Lee, Jr., in 
“History and the Social Sciences: The Problem 
of Communications,” American Historical Review, 
Vol. 46 (1956), pp. 331-338; and by Lee Benson 
in “Research Problems in American Political 
Historiography,” in M. Komarovsky (ed.), Com- 
mon Frontiers of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, IH., 
1957), pp. 113-183. 

6 H. F. Gosnell, Grass Roots Politics (Washing- 
ton, 1942). 
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heavy support for La Follette in those towns in 
which Smith was subsequently to find special 
favor,” 


I. CRITICAL ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ILLINOIS 


Reorientations of the Illinois electorate, mir- 
roring those of the nation, occurred in 1896 and 
1928. This can be shown by relatively simple 
statistical techniques without computers. Cor- 
relations between the votes by counties at suc- 
cessive elections show a decrease when a 
realignment occurs; the durability of the res- 
lignment can be tested by examination of cor- 
relations between non-successive elections.’ A 
simpler approach to the same problem is to ex- 
amine the shift in per cent Democratic vote for 
each county from one election to the next, and 
to calculate the dispersion of the distribution of 
these shifts for each pair of elections. A distri- 
bution of these shifts has been presented by 
Butler in a study of British elections; for the 
transition between 1951 and 1955, the disper- 
sion of this distribution, as measured by its 
semi-interquartile range, was less than 2.5 per 
cent.’ : 

Graphs of the semi-interquartile range of this 
distribution for transitions between presiden- 
tial elections in the United States by states, and 
for [Minois by counties, are shown in Figure 1. 
For Illinois, as for the nation, there are two 
principal peaks on the graph at the electoral 
transitions of 1892-1896 and 1924-1928. The 
curve for Ilinois lies generally lower than that 
for the United States; even though smaller geo- 
graphical units are used in the Illinois calcula- 
tions, the shifts within the state are more uni- 
form than those in the nation. In 1928 the ex- 
tent of reorientation in Illinois was nearly as 
great as that in the nation, while in 1896 it was 
considerably less.1° 


7 Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

ë: This method is used in V. O. Key, Jr., and 
F. Munger, “Social Determinism and Electoral 
Decision: The Case of Indiana,” in E. Burdick 
and A. J. Brodbeck (eds.), American Voting Be- 
havior (Glencoe, 1959), p. 458 n. 23. It has also 
been demonstrated for a longer period in Milton 
J. Blustein, “Voting Tradition and Socio-Eco- 
nomic Factors in the 1936 Presidential Election 


in Illinois,” M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, - 


1950, p. 50. 

° D. E. Butler, The British General Election of 
1956 (London, 1955), pp. 202-203. This value is 
low in comparison with the United States, but 
comparable with Illinois figures. 

10 For evidence that Ilinois participated only 
moderately in the 1896 reorientation, see H. C. 
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Thus for the study of these critical elections 
we can take Illinois as somewhat representative 
of the nation as a whole, though perhaps less so 
during the 1890s. Standing, as it does, between 
the eastern urban and midwestern farm inter- 
ests, Ilinois contains something of both politi- 
cal tendencies, and so shows swings in both di- 
rections even in a transition that was as 
strongly regional as that of 1896. New England 
states, in contrast, showed only overall changes 
toward the Republicans in 1896, but not inter- 
nal realignments such as appeared in the nation 
as a whole. Key notes that the 1896 election in 
New England “did not form a new division in 
which partisan lines grew more congruent with 
lines separating classes, religions, or other social 
groups.” 


H. PROCEDURE FOR ANALYSIS 


Key’s notion of an election st which new and 
durable electoral groupings are formed requires 
examination not only of the relations between 
votes at successive elections, but also of rela- 
tions at greater intervals. For a period within 
which only one such reorientation occurred, we 
would observe certain patterns of correlation 
between the votes in pairs of elections, aver- 
aged over sub-areas such as states or counties. 
All the elections before the reorientation should 
show high correlations with one another; all 
elections afterward should also be highly corre- 
lated; but any election before the critical transi- 
tion should show a lesser correlation with any 
election afterward. 

The problem of discovering two such group- 
ings of elections is a special case of the general 
one faced by factor analysis or principal com- 
ponent analysis. Using these techniques, we 
might analyze the correlations between all pos- 
sible pairs of elections in the period in question, 
and try to find two clusters of elections, each of 
which reflected a quality of the vote distinct 
from the other. If there was a single critical 
election in the period, factor analysis should 
yield two closely correlated factors, each cor- 


Nixon, “The Cleavage Within the Farmers’ Al- 
liance Movement,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Vol. 15 (1928), pp. 22-23. The dispersion 
of shifts at each of these two transitions may have 
been influenced by the presence of a third-party 
vote at the prior presidential election. Third- 
‘party votes will be considered in more detail be- 
low. The data presented in Figure 1 are intended 
only to show that Illinois manifests the same sort 
of reorientation as the nation. 

n “A Theory of Critical Elections,” op. cü., p. 
12. 
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Fig. 1. Dispersion of Shifts Between Presidential Elections.* 


* Each point represents a difference between two elections, and is plotted at the second of them. 
Sources for Illinois data are given below, n. 16. For the United States, sources are L. H. Bean, How to 
Predict Elections (op. cit.); Staitstical Abstract of the United States (Washington, 1912); Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac, Vols. 8, 13 (Washington, 1952, 1957). “Per cent Democratic” is calculated here 
from the vote cast in each state for the Democratic Presidential candidate as a fraction of the total vote. 


responding to a set of elections in a distinct in- 
terval of time.” 

Previous studies have shown, however, that 
fluctuations in the social base of the vote in the 
United States normally involve only a rela- 


n For discussion of the principles of factor anal- 
ysis see, for example, R. B. Cattell, Factor Anal- 
ysis (New York, 1952). The specific varient with 
which we are concerned here resembles the P- 
and O-techniques (Cattell, pp. 102-107). Appl- 
cation of these methods to analysis of election 
statistics has been proposed by A. R. Baggaley 
in “Patterns of Voting Change in Wisconsin 
Counties, 1952-1957,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, Vol. 12 (1959), pp. 141-144. Principal com- 
ponent analysis, a closely related procedure, is 
discussed in M. G. Kendall, A Course tn Multi- 
variate Analysts (New York, 1957). 
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tively small fraction of the electorate, while a 
large fraction continues to vote according to 
geographical traditions.’ This effect can be 
shown in correlational analysis of Ilinois data, 
over the “critical period” of the 1920s. Table I 
shows two ways of examining the change in the 
rural-urban aspect of the vote in the 19208. We 
might calculate the correlation between per 
cent rural-farm and the Democratic vote in 
each year, and then examine changes in this 


13 In “Social Determinism and Electoral Deci- 
sion: The Case of Indiana,” op. cùi., Key and 
Munger point out the significance of traditional 
partisan alignments in Indiana counties over pe- 
riods of thirty years or more. It appears that when 
electoral alignments change, as in a critical elec- 
tion, a large stable component of the party vote 
still remains. 
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TABLE I. CHANGES IN THE RELATION BETWEEN THE RURAL-FARM POPULATION AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC VOTH FOR TROUSTRES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TULINOIS: ALTERNATIVE 
METHODS OF CALCULATION, 





os “Raw” correlation 
between per cent 


Correlation of 


Year Two-Year Interval rural-farm (1930) Change in r vote change with 
% rural-farm 
and vote 

1920 + .36 

1920-22 l .00 +.12 
1922 +36 

1922-24 + .08 + .33 
1924 + .44 

1924-26 —.17 — 45 
1926 + .27 

1926-28 —~ 12 — 41 
1928 +.15 

1928-30 — 02 + .02 
1930 +.13 


correlation, ranging between +-.08 and —.17. 
The changing:relevance of the rural-farm popu- 
lation to the vote is magnified, however, if we 
firat calculate differences in per cent Demo- 
cratic for each two-year transition, and corre- 
late these differences with per cent rural-farm; 
these correlations, generally the same in sign, 
range from +.83 to —.45. Both these methods 
of analysis suggest a conclusion to which we 
shall return: that the 1924-26 and 1926-28 
transitions contributed approximately equally 
to the electoral reorientation of that time. 
Because a large fraction of the vote is tradi- 
tional, even in periods of electoral reorienta- 
- tion, we should expect the two factors discussed 
above-——for elections before and after the criti- 
cal one—to be highly correlated. For this rea- 
son the reorientation involved in a critical elec- 
tion can be seen more clearly if the constant or 
“traditional” component of the vote is re- 
moved. This can be done by setting aside not 
only the average vote (e.g, per cent Demo- 
cratic) in each election, as would ordinarily be 
done in calculating correlation coefficients, but 
also the average vote for each geographical sub- 
unit. Thus in Ilinois, after subtracting the 
election average, we further correct the per cent 
Democratic for each county by subtracting 
that county’s average residual per cent Demo- 
cratic from all residual percentages for that 
county. The result is that the first principal 
component of what remains is a single dimen- 
sion distinguishing (in positive and negative 
terms) between the two opposing tendencies 
related to the critical election. Whether a criti- 
cal election actually occurred in a given period 
can be judged from the temporal pattern, and 


magnitude, of the loadings on this principal 
component. 

If the procedure above is carried out, the re- 
sults can be arranged in rectangular matrix 
form where each row corresponds to a county 
and each column to an election. The element in 
the ith row and jth column will then be 


Xyj=Dy—D;—D;+D., 
where 


D; =the initial per cent Democratic of the 

__ total vote for county ¢ in election j; 

D; =the mean per cent Democratic for 
county ? over all the elections being 
considered ; 

D; =the mean per cent Democratic for all 

__—s counties at a given election; 

D,,=the overall mean per cent Democratic 

(for all counties at all elections con- 
sid2red). 


Let this data matrix be referred to as X and 
its transpose as X’. We then compute by ‘“‘di- 
rect factor analysis” the first principal compo- 
nent of XX’ and at the same time of X'X.5 


l It should be noted that weighting all counties 
equally in this analysis leads to a stress on rural 
areas. In principle this bias oan be remedied by 
studying urban units as well, as Gosnell has done 
in Machina Politics, Chicago Model (Chicago, 
1937). 

18 This procedure, carried out on the Univac, 
was initially proposed by D. R. Saunders in 


“Practical Methods for the Direct Factor Anal- ` 


ysis of Psychological Score Matrices,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Hlinois, 1951. The Univac 
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Loadings on these components measure the ex- 
tent to which various elections and counties, 
respectively, possess the quality that accounts 
for the maximum sum of squares in the matrix 
X. We shall refer to the county loadings as 
U1, Us, ** *, Wig, and the election loadings as 
Vi, U2, e... 

We shall proceed to interpret these principal 
components; but it should be understood that 
this method is by its nature exploratory. We 
look simply for that quality of elections and of 
counties defined by the principal components. 
We shall consider qualities called “New Deal- 
ism” and “Bryanism,” and changes in the de- 
gree to which party votes possess them. What 
qualities are found depends on what elections 
(for president, governor, congress, etc.) and 
what period are chosen for study. Further anal- 
ysis should center about testing the sorts of 
hypotheses that this approach generates: the 
study of other states comparable with Illinois, 
and the use of regression techniques rather than 
factor analysis, are among the approaches that 
would lend greater rigor to the conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the results obtained, simply 
with one principal component for each sub- 
period we have studied, seem to bein full agree- 
ment with the previous hypotheses of Key and 
others as to the identification and significance 
of critical elections. 

Each entry in the data matrices is a per cent 
Democratic; minor-party votes cannot be used 
within the framework we set (4.e., use of raw 
election data rather than standard scores, and 
subtraction of county means as well as election 
means). The elections considered over this pe- 
riod are those for President, Governor, U. 8. 
Senator, district Congressman, and Trustees of 
the University of Ilinois." The national and 
statewide offices are chosen as involving candi- 
dates whose appeal was directed to a wide vari- 
ety of audiences in Illinois and elsewhere. The 


program was initially written by M. Woodbury 
and W. Turanski at Remington Rand Univac, 
and rewritten by F. K. Bamberger at the Opera- 
tions Analysis Laboratory, University of Chicago. 
Mathematical details are given in an appendix to 
this paper. 

18 Sources for these data were Blue Book of the 
State of Illinois (Springfield, biennial), and Ofi- 
cial Vote of the State of Illinots Cast at the General 
Election (date), compiled by the Secretary of the 
State of Illinois (Springfield). In the elections of 
1918 and 1920 the Democrats failed to nominate 
a Congressional candidate in one District; as a 
measure of the potential Democratic vote in those 
counties, data for Trustees and Congressman-at- 
large in the same year were substituted. 
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vote for district Congressman is intended to re- 
veal the sort of appeal made by a candidate 
who seeks votes only relatively locally. The 
vote for Trustees is used as an indicator of the 
“depersonslized” vote—at least unrelated to 
the personalities of the candidates for that of- 
fice. It was used for this purpose by Wooddy, 
and for certain periods in our analysis is supe- 
rior to the vote for State Treasurer which was 
sometimes dominated by candidate personali- 
ties. 


Ill. THE REORIBNTATION OF THE 1920s 


To examine the critical period about 1928, 
the first principal component is computed for 
Illinois elections over the period 1914-1958. 
This period is chosen because it was believed to 
contain only one major reorientation; it is ex- 
tended backward to include possible reorienta- 
tions related to World War I, and forward to 
1958. The results of this computation consist of 
85 loadings (v’s) for the elections during this 
period, and 102 loadings (ws) on the same prin- 
cipal component for the counties of -[linois. 

The loadings for elections in this period (v’s) 
are shown in Figure 2, together with the time 
series of per cent Democratic for the average of 
all 102 counties. The scale of the loadings is ad- 
justed so that these two time series are numeri- 
cally comparable;!§ but in Figure 2 the scale of 
the election loadings is multiplied by a factor of 
five. 

It is clear that the first principal component 
of the votes after removal of means has no close 
relationship to the succesa of one party or the 
other. The election means show a Democratic 
peak in 1932, receding afterward; the principal 
component shows a lasting reorientation of the 
electorate, taking place from about 1924 to 
1936 and persisting thereafter. This is what we 
would expect if 1924-36 was a “critical period.” 

We can also see from Figure 2 that the votes 
for different offices behaved in different ways, 
especially during the critical period. The candi- 
dacy of Al Smith in 1928 went far toward reori- 
enting the presidential vote, and some of the 
contests for governor and senator even ran 
ahead of the presidential vote. On the other 
hand, the vote for Trustees, and especially that 
for Congress, lagged behind the presidential 


17 Wooddy, C. H., The*Case of Frank L. Smith 
(Chicago, 1931), pp. 371-372. Our figure is fur- 
ther adjusted to reduce the effects of local popu- 
larity of one Trustee candidate in a county. The 
vote for Treasurer departed from that for other 
offices in 1904 and 1916, when Len Small was the 
Republican candidate. 

18 This procedure is described in the appendix. 
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Fie. 2. Time Series of Average Per Cent Democratic, and of First 
Principal Component, for 1914-1958. 


vote in the reorientation. The response of the 
Trustee vote from 1920 to 1930 in Figure 2 cor- 
responds closely to the changes indicated in the 
last column of Table I, if we note that a posi- 
tive change in association with per cent rural- 
farm corresponds to a negative change i in the 
first principal component. . 

What was the quality of the votes that were 
interchanged between the two parties? If we 
compare 1926 with 1956, for example, it is clear 
that nearly the same proportion of the vote was 
Democratic in these two years, but that the 
sources of the Democratic and Republican 
votes had changed. It is generally believed that 
the Democratic vote became more urban, Cath- 
olic, and wet, while the Republican vote be- 
came more rural, Protestant, and dry. The gen- 
eral correctness of this notion can be tested by 
examination of the county loadings on the first 
principal component, which also emerge from 
the direct factor analysis. Measures of urbani- 
gation, religious composition, and votes on pro- 
hibition referenda obtained from censuses and 


election stetistics, are related to the u-compo- 
nents as shown in Table II.9 The resemblance to 
the expected characteristics is close enough to 
support the conclusion that we have measured 
the ‘“‘critical’’ reorientation of the period; a 
quality that the Democratic vote gained during 
this reorientation was particularly present in 
counties of foreign-born, urban and Catholic 
population that voted relatively wet in 1930. 
We can then go a step further and specify more 
accurately just how this reorientation occurred. 


% Sources for county characteristics are: for- 
eign-born, Fourieenth Census of the United States 
Taken in the Year 1920 (Washington, 1922), Vol. 
II, pp. 1388-1386; rural-farm, Fifteenth Census of 
the United States: 1980 (Washington, 1933), Vol. 
ITI, Pt. 1, pp. 614-620; Catholic, Censue of Reli- 
gious Bodies: 1986 (Washington, 1941), Vol. I, 
pp. 743-744; 1930 wet vote, Blue Book of the 
State of IUinois 1981-1988 (Springfield, 1931), pp. 
852-853. Similar correlations are given by Blu- 
stein, op. cù., p. 36. 
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TABLE IT. LOADINGS ON FIRST PRINCIPAL 
COMPONENT (1914-1958) IN RELATION 
TQ BQPULATION AND POLITICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, BY COUNTIES 





Correlation with 
u for Counties 


Population Characteristic 


Per cent foreign-born 1920 + .68 
Per cent rural-farm 1930 —.71 
Per cent Catholic 1936 + .16 


Political Characteriatic 
Per cent wet 1930 + .58 
Per cent Progressive 1912 + .53 
Per cent Progressive 1924 + .55 


From Table II we can do more than simply 
state what population characteristics were in- 
volved in this reorientation; we can say which 
ones were most important. These were per cent 
foreign-born and (negatively) per cent rural- 
farm. Per cent Catholic ranked considerably 
below both. Thus it may be that religion has 
been overemphasized as a factor in the reorien- 
tation of this period; while it may have been 
important in the vote for Al Smith, the lasting 
effects of the change, as measured by the first 
principal component, seem more closely related 
to urban-foreign background than to religion as 
such.*9 

For convenience we shall refer to this com- 
ponent as the “New Deal” component. Coun- 
ties whose vote resembled the lower graph in 
Figure 2 will be called “pro-New-Deal,” and 
counties whose vote tended in the opposite di- 
rection, “anti-New-Deal.” 

The political characteristics shown in Table 
II cast further light on the origins of the reori- 


2 W. F. Ogburn and N. S. Talbot found that 
in 1928 the prohibition issue was most closely 
correlated with the vote and Catholicism next, for 
173 counties of the North and West: “A Measure- 
ment of Factors in the Presidential Election of 
1928,” Social Forces, Vol. 8 (1929), pp. 175-183. 
Religion may have been of relatively temporary 
significance, however, in relation to cther vari- 
ables shown in Table I. Blustein (op. ctt., pp. 43, 
50-51) shows that the Smith vote had a relatively 
low correlation with both earlier and later elec- 
tions, supporting the notion that it involved 
temporary rather than lasting reorientations of 
the vote. It should also be noted that our correla- 
tions, weighting each county equally, treat the 
Catholic population as consisting disproportion- 
ately of German Catholics in rural counties. 
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entation. The wet vote was clearly associated 
with “New Dealism”’; but so too were the votes 
for the two Progressive candidates for presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 and La Fol- 
lette in 1924, On the basis of this and other 
evidence, it appears that these third-party 
tickets constituted a “halfway house” for 
members of the Republican party who were 
later to become Democrats. 

The relation between the 1912 Bull Moose 
Progressive vote and the reorientation of 1924— 
30 can also be traced more directly, as well as 
through the principal components. For each 
county we can relate the change in per cent 
Democratic (for Trustees) to the 1912 Progres- 
sive vote; the respective correlations are +.40 
for the change from 1926 to 1928, and +-.43 for 
the 1928-30 change. Thus there was at least 
some quality in common between those coun- 
ties that swung relatively most “‘pro-New- 
Deal” and those that had voted Bull Moose. 
At the time of Theodore Roosevelt’s defection 
from the Republican party in 1912, the vote 
for him appeared to be simply a temporary 
departure from the fold, followed by a return 
to Republicanism. Yet there may have been a 
weakening of Republican party loyalty in some 
counties that permitted later defection, even 
after a return to the party in 1916 and 1920. 
It is also possible that those counties in which 
the defection to the 1912 Progressives occurred 
were more urban than the rest, and happened 
to be the seat of later shifts to the Democrats 
occurring for different reasons. 

To account for the relation between the 
La Follette Progressive vote and the reorienta- 
tion of the electorate between the major par- 
ties, we shall return to the analysis of Figure 2. 
It should be noted, however, that the correla- 
tion between the Roosevelt and La Follette 
Progressive votes was very low (+.26). 

The v-components in the lower graph of 
Figure 2 show not only a general and lasting 
reorientation of the two-party vote in the pe- 
riod 1924-1936, but also a number of finer de- 
tails of the process. From 1914 to 1932, in a 
series of senatorial and gubernatorial contests 


1 The increase in the Republican percentage 
from 1912 to 1916 (F) correlated +.93 with the 
1912 Progressive vote (P), and the regression 
slope of R on P was +.86; from this we infer that 
the 1912 Progressives largely returned to the 
Republican party in 1916. The appeal of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to the urban Catholic vote in 
1904 was referred to by Kohisaat; see below, n. 
38. See also George E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Progressive Movement (Madison, 1946), 
p. 280. 
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TABLE I. CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR AND SENATE, 1914-1932* 


Governor Senator 
Year 
Democratic Republican Democratic Republican 
1914 Sullivan (C, t) Sherman (d) 
Robins (Prog., C) 
1916 Dunne (C, t) Lowden (d) 
1918 Lewis (C) M. McCormick (C) 
1920 Lewis (C) Small (d) Weller (d) McKinley íd) 
1922 — — — — 
1924 Jones {d) Small (d} Sprague (C) Deneen (C) 
1926 Brennan (C, f) Smith (d) 
Magill (d) 
1928 Thompson (d) Emmerson (d) Cermak (C) Glenn (d) 
1930 Lewis (C) R. McCormick (d) 
1932 Horner (C) Small (d) Dieterich (d) Glenn (d) 


Kur: C = Cook County (residence at time of election); d =downstate (residence at time of election); 


t = Catholic. 


* Sources of biographical information include the [Uinots Blue Book; [llinots Democracy, Vols. II, 
III (op. cit.); Whos Who in America, Vol. 26; Who Was Who in America, Vols. I, IL; and The Case of 


Frank L. Smith (op. ctt.). 


the Democratic vote for these offices was more 
pro-New-Deal, and the Republican vote less so, 
than for their running mates for presidency, 
congress and Trustees. The first such election 
shown in Figure 2 is that for U. S. Senator in 
1914 (the first popular election for this office in 
Illinois), which pitted Roger C. Sullivan, a 
leading Cook County Democrat, against Law- 
rence Y. Sherman, the incumbent Republican, 
and Raymond Robins, a Progressive. Robins 
received 20 per cent of the vote, and Sullivan, 
receiving 37 per cent, trailed his Congressional 
ticket by about 7 per cent. The result was to 
throw Sullivan back on an urban base of sup- 
port and make his vote more like that later 
received by Al Smith. But since he did not 
encroach on the Republican urban vote, his 
vote in 1914 cannot be considered as a major 
precursor of the 1924-36 reorientation. 
Succeeding elections for governor and senator 


z Sullivan, a Catholic, was several times head 
of the Democratic delegation to the National 
convention, but was not universally popular with 
downstate Democrats. In 1914 he failed to carry 
White County, home of State Chairman A. W. 
Charles and a normally Democratic county. See 
W. A. Townsend and C. Boeschenstein, Illinots 
Democracy (Springfield, 1935), vol. I, p. 319 and 
passim. Sullivan’s part in the campaign of 1908 
will also be discussed below. 


also showed a tendency for the Democratic 
candidate for these offices to run ahead of his 
ticket, especially in 1924, 1926, and 1930. A list 
of the candidates in these races is given in 
Table III. For the most part, Democratic 
candidates represented the Cook County fac- 
tion of their party, while Republican candidates 
represented their downstate faction. The divi- 
sion between Cook County and downstate 
factions seems to have been more significant in 
Illinois politics during this period than were 
urban-rural cleavages in the nation or in indi- 
vidual congressional districts. This aspect of 
the Illinois parties may have contributed to the 
systematic deviance of these points in Figure 2: 
the offices of governor and senator were the 
only ones studied for which prominent candi- 
dates were nominated at the state level. 
Especially high deviations are associated 
with the Jones-Small race for governor in 1924, 
Brennan-Smith for senator in 1926, and Lewis 
vs. Ruth MsCormick in 1930. Jones, though a 
downstate candidate, profited from scandals 
surrounding Small’s previous administration as 
State Treasurer to lead his ticket, and as we 
shall see below, some of the La Follette vote 
geems to hsve been thrown to Jones. “Boss” 
Brennan was an Irish Catholic from Chicago, 
and Frank L. Smith, his opponent, ran on a 
strongly isclationist platform, opposing the 
World Court. James Hamilton Lewis, though 
originally from Virginia, had no downstate 
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residence prior to settling in Chicago, and drew 
a strongly “New Deal” vote in 1918 and 1920 
as-well as 1930.2 

The only other instances in this period when 
the Democrats ran clearly downstate candi- 
dates for senator (Waller in 1920 and Dieterich 
in 1932) led to races culminating in votes 


. . Closely paralleling those for President. The 


points.for Thompson and Cermak in 1928 are 
` both below that for Al Amith. 

The candidacy of La Follette for president on 
the Progressive ticket in 1924 marked the 
start of a period of pronounced ticket-splitting 
that ended only in 1932. In 1924, John W. 
Davis as Democratic candidate for president 
received the same low proportion of the vote as 
had Cox in 1920, while Jones, running against 
Len Small for governor, ran nearly 25 per cent 
ahead of Davis. Other Democratic candidates 
ran in between, including Colonel Sprague, 
running against former Governor Charles 8. 
Deneen. Even though Jones was a downstate 
candidate, he seems to have won new urban 
support through scandals surrounding Len 
Small’s administration,” 

Analysis of the 1924 La Follette vote suggests 
that it came in part from elements of the popu- 
lation that might have voted for Al Smith had 
he been nominated by the Democrats in the 
1924 convention. Contrary to the image some 
entertain of La Follette—that of an agrarian 
reformer—he obtained stronger support in 
Illinois from urban counties with heavy foreign- 
born population than from rural counties of 
native-born population. The La Follette vote 
was correlated -+-.68, for example, with pro-wet 
sentiment on a 1922 referendum, and +.54 with 
per cent Catholic.% 

The relatively urban aspect of the Jones 
gubernatorial vote may be connected with the 
similar character of the La Follette vote by ex- 
amination of the extent to which Jones led 
Davis in various counties. This difference was 
correlated -+-.82 with the La Follette vote; but 
in spite of this close relationship, less than half 


3 Biographical information on the Republicans 
involved appears in Wooddy, The Case of Frank 
L. Smith, op. cit., passim, and on the Democrats, 
in Townsend and Boeschenstein, [Uinets Democ- 
racy, op. cu. 

% See Wooddy, op. cit., pp. 159-162. 

% Pro-wet sentiment was inferred from referen- 
dum figures in the Blue Book of the State of Illinois 
1928-84 (Springfield, 1923), pp. 772-773. Per 
cent Catholic was calculated from the Census of 
Religious Bodies: 1986 (loc. ctt.). 
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of the La Follette vote seems to have gone to 
Jones through ticket-splitting.* 

The La Follette Progressive vote therefore 
seems much more like that for a distinct third 
party than does the Bull Moose vote. Elements 
of both the Republican and the Democratic 
votes of 1920 seem to have been attracted to 
La Follette: Democratic losses from 1920 to 
1924 were correlated +.38, and Republican 
losses -+.68, with the 1924 La Follette vote.’ 
Probably the most compelling evidence that 
the La Follette vote was a “halfway house” 
between Republican and Democratic affiliation 
results from a comparison of the change in per 
cent Democratic from 1924 to 1928, and the 


‘La Follette vote; they correlate +.88. This 


association, taken together with the predomi- 
nantly Republican sources of the La Follette 
vote (the figure of +.63 above), shows the 
crucial part played by this third-party ticket. 
Moreover, the Democratic change from 1920 
to 1928 correlates +.77 with the La Follette 
vote.*® 

Figure 2 also shows that in 1926 and 1928, 
the congressional vote lagged behind the presi- 
dential and senatorial, as did the Trustee vote 
to a lesser extent. This lag suggests that the 
capacity of a congressman to adapt the meaning 
of his partisan affiliation to the political situa- 
tion may stabilise the party vote for Congress, 
as it seems to for local offices as well.?* On the 
other hand, the Trustee vote may reflect a 
partial association of straight-ticket voting 
with loca! traditional party identification, even 
though the straight ticket is also affected by 
the personality at the head of the ticket. 

The election of 1932 shows a solidification of 
the party vote and a decrease of ticket-split- 
ting. But contrary to the later image of Frank- 


*% The regression slope of Jones minus Davis 
vote on La Follette vote is only +.42. 

7 For this calculation, the La Follette vote was 
corrected by subtracting the Farmer-Labor and 
Socialist votes in 1920 for each county, these hav- 
ing probably gone largely to La Follette. 

28 The fact that the Democrats were gaining 
strength during this period means that we need to 
look mainly for transitions toward a Democratic 
vote, rather than away from it. 

29 See V. O. Key, Jr., “Partisanship and County 
Office: The Case of Ohio,” this Review, Vol. 47 
(1953), p. 526; Malcolm Moos, Presidents, Poli- 
tics, and Coattatls (Baltimore, 1952), pp. 13n., 110. 

2# See A. Campbell and W. E. Miller, “The 
Motivational Basis of Straight and Split Ticket 
Voting,” this Ruvrew, Vol. 61 (1957), pp. 293- 
312. 
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lin Roosevelt, it shows him uniting a Demo- 
cratic coalition that is in some respects a retro- 
gression toward the old. An important point in 
this interpretation is whether the election of 
1932 marked a reverse reorientation of the vote. 
From Figure 2 it appears that the Roosevelt 
candidacy drew the Democratic party to- 
gether at all levels (president, senate, governor, 
and congress); and that in attracting Repub- 
lican support it did so uniformly from all sorts 
of previously Republican counties, taking these 
counties more nearly as they were in the early 
1920s. In other words, even though the Roose- 
velt of 1982 may have held Smith’s gains of 
1928, he not only enlarged them but also re- 
captured some of the rural-Protestant-dry 
counties that had gone more Republican, or 
less Democratic, in 1928. It was not until 1936 
that the Roosevelt coalition assumed the form 
that it has had since. 

For further evidence on this point we may 
look to either the issues raised in the 1932 
Roosevelt campaign or the voting statistics. In 
spite of Roosevelt’s emphasis on repeal of pro- 
hibition in 1932 he had more of the rural, iso- 
lationist appeal than did the later Roosevelt; 
his 1932 campaign depended heavily on opposi- 
tion to the Republicans and Hoover, rather 
than on the issues that were to arise with the 
New Deal. 

Key’s analyses of the New Hampshire vote 
also show the retrogression that occurred in 
1932." Those counties that went most Demo- 
cratic between 1928 and 1932 actually lagged 
behind other towns of the state in their subse- 
quent Democratic vote. Thus in New Hamp- 
shire as well as in IHinois, the 1932 presidential 
election constituted a point of retrenchment 
and. consolidation between stages of a major 
reorientation of the electorate. 

After 1932, the presidential vote continues to 
reflect much the same cleavage of the elector- 
ate through 1956, even while the proportions 
obtained by Democrats and Republicans 
fluctuate. Nor is there evidence of large-scale 
ticket-splitting in a way that would affect the 
basic cleavage. From 1936 until 1952, how- 
ever, there develops a sawtooth variation of the 
factor loadings, such that elections in presiden- 
tial years tend to reflect the ‘New Deal” 
cleavage more than do the off years. This sug- 
gests that the new cleavage resides more in 
national affairs (issues and candidates) than in 
state politics and that the overall reorientation 
was more pronounced for the presidency than 


u See Lubell, op. ci., p. 141. The point is also 
supported by Blustein, op. cH., pp. 50-54. 
uA Theory of Critical Elections,” pp. 8, 10. 
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for state-wide candidacies. Since 1952 very few 
basic differences in voter alignments have ap- 
peared; even Douglas’s 1954 Senate campaign, 
in which he led the ticket by some five per cent, 
did not reveal new or unusual bases of support. 
The present period, therefore, seems to resem- 
ble the ‘politics of dead center” character- 
istic of the 1880s, as the reorientations of 1924~ 
1936 have become solidified in the structure of 
parties anc electorate. 


IV. THE REORIENTATION OF THB 1890s 


The same approach used to study the 1920s 
and their aftermath may also be applied to the 
1890s. Starting with the presidential election 
of 1888," we may compute the first principal 
component for elections through 1922; the 
period 1914-1922 thus serves to bridge the two - 
analyses. For the period 1888-1922, we obtain 


57 v-loadings (for elections) and 102 u-loadings 


(for counties). The values of v are presented 
in Figure 3, together with the corresponding 
values of average per cent Democratic. 

Again we observe that the expected transi- 
tion occurs at the year in which Key located a 
critical election—1896; but the mechanism of 
this reorientation is different from that of the 
1920s. No significant role is played by presi- 
dential third parties in the change; only about 
3 per cent of Illinois voters supported Weaver 
on the People’s ticket in 1892, perhaps because 
Altgeld’s reform candidacy for governor kept 
protest votes within the Democratic party. 
Populist candidates were somewhat stronger in 
the congressional elections of 1894, but Figure 3 
does not suggest a significant amount of ticket- 
splitting as in 1924. 

With respect to the votes for President, Con- 
gress, and Trustees, the 1896 reorientation is 
much simpler than that of 1928. The major 
transition occurs between 1892 and 1896, and 
it occurs ir. much the same way for all the 
offices studied. Although the elections of 1894 
anticipate this change, the magnitude of this 
anticipatory change is no greater than that of 
the changes from 1888 to 1892. Nor are there 
pronounced leads and lags of the votes for 
these three offices relative to one another; 
starting in 1904, the congressional vote becomes 
more negative than other votes in its factor 
loadings, but not as much so as in Figure 2. 
One might almost say that there was a single 
critical election, rather than a critical period. 

It is in the votes for governor and senator, 


33 The firat election at which a vote occurred for 
Trustees of she University of Illinois, this elec- 
tion was also selected in order to allow a sufficient 
interval befare 1896. 
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Fia. 3. Time Series of Average Per Cent Democratic, and of First Principal Component, for 1888-1922. 


starting in 1908, that the graph departs from 
the simple pattern that would correspond to a 
single critical election. The candidacy of Adlai 
Stevenson (the elder) for governor in 1908 
marks both an anticipation of “New Dealism”’ 
(matching the series of statewide contests from 
1914 on) and a recollection of ‘“Clevelandism”’ 
(Stevenson was Vice President under Cleve- 
land). But this series of deviant votes for state- 
wide offices starts twelve years after the initial 
critical election of 1896, rather than. marking a 
stage in the transition. 

We shall call the principal component for 
1888-1922 “anti-Bryanism.” This means that 
positive loadings on the lower graph in Figure 3 
reflect an orientation of the Democratic vote 
toward Cleveland, rather than Bryan, while 
negative loadings reflect relatively greater sup- 
port for Bryan and for Wilson. We choose to 
call the more urban aspect of this component 
“positive” for ease of comparison with “New 
Dealism” and with Figure 2. 

Having delineated the broad outlines of the 
critical election of 1896, we may proceed to 


examine whether the character of the reoriented 
vote was the same as in the change of the 1920s. 
It was not; the u’s for the two periods, even 
though there is an overlap, correlate +-.56. As a 
first approximation we can consider both to 
involve an urban-rural factor,™ but differences 
are also identifiable. ‘‘Bryanism”’ was strongest 
(the component most negative) in a group of 
counties in southeastern Ilinois, and weakest 
(most positive) in the northern counties, rural 
as well as urban. The three southernmost 
counties of “Egypt,” Alexander, Massac, and 
Pulaski, were pro-Bryan and pro-New-Deal; 


* The first principal component for 1914-58 
correlates —.71 with per cent rural-farm in 1930 
(Table II); while that for 1888-1922 correlates 
—.51 with a measure of ruralism by. counties 
based on the 1890 census (‘‘farms’”’ divided by 
“farma” plus homes’). Data for the latter meas- 
ure were taken from Report on Farms and Homes: 
Proprietorship and Indebtedness tn the United 
States at the Eleventh Census: 1890 (Washington, 
1896), pp. 254-255, 333-334. 
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some of the most strongly German counties, on ` 
the other hand, such as Clinton, were anti- 


Bryan and anti-New-Deal. Thus “Bryanism”’ 
may be distinguished from “anti-New-Deal- 
ism” in meaningful terms. Figure 4 shows the 
distribution of loadings on ‘‘Bryanism” among 
the counties of Illinois. 

Another approach to the analysis of ““Bryan- 
ism” is through the sources of migration to 
Illinois. Figure 4, showing the county loadings 
on the 1888-1922 principal component, re- 
sembles in some respects a similar map pre- 
_sented by Key** showing the Southern sources 


*- of Ilinois Democratic strength arising from 


migration from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri. The correlation between “Bryan- 
.ism’’ and the proportion of the 1880 population 
born in these states is +.58. It may thus be 
related to cultural differences between these 
populations and the New Englanders who 
settled northern Illinois. 

Having considered the general nature of the 


reorientation of 1896, we may return to the - 


details of individual elections as shown in 
Figure 3. 

The presidential contests of 1888 and 1892 
were between Grover Cleveland and Benjamin 
Harrison; in terms of the 1888-1922 series, the 
Cleveland vote represented a more urban base 
than Bryan’s. This effect was intensified in 
1892, when Altgeld first ran for Governor of 
Illinois. Advocating a program of reform and 
vigorously urging the support of labor, Alt- 
geld obtained a strong urban vote. In 1896, 
Altgeld was a candidate for re-election to the 
governorship, but now Bryan dominated the 
campaign. Altgeld’s position had been weak- 
ened by his pardon of the Haymarket rioters, as 
well as by the depression of 1893. In the 1896 
-campaign Altgeld supported Bryan’s ‘‘free sil- 
ver” plank and his own issues of labor reform 
declined in importance.” 


s V. O. Key, Jr., American State Politics, (New 

York, 1956), p. 224. 
_ % This correlation does not mean, however, 
that ‘“‘Bryanism” simply reflects traditional 
Democratic strength; when the average per cent 
Democratic (1888-1922) is controlled, the partial 
correlation between Bryanism and proportion of 
Southern migrants is still +-.50. Bryanism is defi- 
- nitely correlated with Democratic strength 
_ (r= +.59), but Democratic strength in this period 
is less closely linked to Southern migration 
(r = 4+-.35). Data on state of birth were calculated 
from Statistics of the Population of the United 
States at the Tenth Census (Washington, 1883), 

pp. 56-57, 604-505. 
37 The relation between Altgeld and the reform 
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The recrientation of 1896 persisted, with 
minor exceptions, until 1922 and was height- 
ened by the reaction against Wileon after ` 
World Wer I. After the 1896 transition, the 
congressional Democratic vote became more 
pro-Bryan than that for other offices, while the 
governorship and Senate contests showed the 
urban-Democratic ‘association that presaged 
the rise af Al Smith. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
victory of 1904 made the Democratic vote even 
more ‘“‘pro-Bryan,” in spite of Bryan’s being 
replaced by Alton B. Parker. This may be at- 
tributed to Roosevelt’s strong appeal to the 
Catholics and the urban vote, leaving Parker 
to the rural counties.*® 


movemente of the 1890s is discussed in Chester 


McA. Destler, American Radicalism: 1866-1901. 
Essays and Documents (New London, 1946), pp. 
167-168, 189-190. 

3 H. H. Kohlasat, From McKinley to Harding 
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Pa The first election after 1896 at which a Dem- `, 


_ ,ocratic candidate attracted a more anti-Bryan 

: yote was 1908, when Adlai Stevenson (the 
elder) ran for governor. Stevenson had served 
as Vice President under Cleveland, and may 
have appeared to the voters as a Cleveland 
supporter; in addition, he ran ahead of his 
ticket in 1908. The Stevenson vote was given 
an anti-Bryan flavor by the fact that his cam- 
paign manager was Roger C. Sullivan, whom 
Bryan had fought to keep off the state com- 
mittee.*® And Stevenson’s opponent, Deneen, 
was said to have been “knifed” by Lorimer and 
some of the urban Republicans. Following 
*. Stevenson, Dunne in 1912 and 1916, Sullivan in 
1914 and Lewis in 1918 and 1920 continued to 
attract a more urban vote to the Democratic 
gubernatorial and senatorial tickets than the 
presidential and congressional tickets drew. 
The period from 1914 on was discussed above; 
the configuration of v-loadings for this period 
is very similar for “anti-Bryanism” and for 
“New Dealism.” 


V. DISCUSSION 


We have shown that in Illinois major and 
lasting reorientations of the electorate centered 
about the Presidential elections of 1928 and 
1896. By principal component analysis, we 
have been able to verify the existence of these 
reorientations and examine what population 
groups were involved in them, without select- 
ing in advance certain counties or certain par- 
ticular elections on which to make the test. 
Thus the method lends itself to a more general 
search for critical elections over a wider period 
of time. 

At the same time this method enables us to 
examine the contribution of various elections 
in a “critical period” to an electoral reorienta- 
tion, and to see which elections led, lagged, or 
were simply exceptions to the more general 


(New York, 1923) pp. 136-137, wrote that in 
1904 “the Catholics are 85 per cent Democratic, 
and when they change to the Republican ticket 
their influence is greatly felt. Roosevelt had over 
2,600,000 plurality. It was the religious issue 
which largely contributed to his great victory.” 
The Bull Moose.ticket in 1912 was also strong in 
urban areas. 

3 Townsend and Boeschenstein, op. cit. vol. I, 
p. 269. Sullivan also ran for U. B. Senate in 1914. 
Although Stevenson had been Bryan’s running 
mate in 1900, he did not even mention this fact 
in his memoirs: Adlai E. Stevenson, Something of 
Men I Have Known (Chicago, 1909). 

4 W. T. Hutchinson, Lowden of Ilinois (Chi- 
cago, 1957), vol. I, p. 258. 
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-trend, This detailed examination of particular 
` elections and candidacies, made possible by the 


use of an electronic computer, brings into the 
analysis a greater degree of historical detail 
than would enter if we were concerned with the 
presidential vote alone. It also suggests hypoth- 
eses about the nominating process in the states, 
and state party structure, as contrasted with 
national nominations and parties. The part 
played by third parties in critical elections is 
also emphasized. 

This analysis should not only throw light on 
Ulinois politics, but also suggest possible ex- 
tensions and modifications of the method used. 
Some ways in which the method might be 
made more useful are these: 

(a) Studies of other states, and of parts of 
urban counties in Ilinois, can help to confirm 
or correct some of the hypotheses formulated 
about Ilinois counties. 

(b) Extension of the analysis to further 
principal components beyond the first, to- 
gether with careful study of how these can be 
interpreted, may reveal other significant re- 
orientations of the vote.“ 

(c) Transformation of the variable “per 
cent Democratic” might be carried out to cor- 
rect for the decreased variability of the per 
cent Demoératic that necessarily results when 
it approaches zero or 100 per cent. 

(d) Regression analysis can be used to test 
directly hypotheses about population groups 
and the vote, which can be only explored and 
formulated with principal component analysis. 

Beyond these questions of method, certain 
additional substantive hypotheses are sug- 
gested by our data. The “coat-tail effect,” for 
example, may be examined in two aspects 
rather than one by inspection of Figures 2 and 
3. Usually the presidency occupies an extreme 
position in Figure 2, but in the contests of 
1948, 1952, and 1956, it did not. This means 
that these elections did not inject an extra 
amount of the “New Deal’ factor into the 
campaign. In Figure 3, the presidency occupies 
an intermediate position rather than an ex- 
treme one from 1908 through 1916; further 
analysis is required to explain this difference. 

Both graphs in Figure 3 also show a high 
degree of unanimity within the parties and a 
relative absence of ticket-splitting prior to 
1908. Even with two candidates as different as 
Altgeld and Bryan on the ticket, the electorate 


t Among these is the response of the German 
vote to World Wars I and I. 

4 This procedure has been used by M. Wood- 
bury and W. Turanski in preliminary analyses of 
the Pennsylvania vote. 
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TABLE IV. COMPOSITION OF THA VARIANCE OF PER CENT DEMOCRATIC IN TWO HISTORICAL PERIODS 





1888-1922 1914-1958 ` 
Source of 
yaneuon Sum of Squares’ ` Per cent Sum of squares Per cent 
Total about , 
grand mean 78,600 100 113,740 100 
Counties 56,366 72 60,325 53 
Elections 13,170 17 31,111 27 
First principal ' 
component 2,585 8,822 8 
Second principal 
component 1,493 2,730 p 2 
Residual ? 4,986 10,752 10 


seemed to support or oppose them together. 
Can it be that the introduction of the direct 
primary in 1908 had as an unintended effect 
the generation of new intraparty hostilities in 
the electorate? Prior to this time, intraparty 
differences may have been more often com- 
posed before matters emerged from the inner 
party councils. 

We have already referred to the Cook- 
County-downstate cleavage as a possible basis 
of the ‘‘pro-New-Deal” Democratic vote for 
governor and senator in the period studied. 
This hypothesis can be extended to other states 
as a means of relating intraparty structure to 
the nomination process. 

A iurther substantive effect observed in con- 
nection with Figure 2 was the sawtooth char- 
acter of the v-loadings from 1936 to 1952. Ap- 
parently the presidential elections brought out 
issues that more clearly polarized the electorate 
about “New Dealism” than did the off years. 
This superposition of a national frame of refer- 
ence on the presidential elections has also been 
shown in another parallel study of Illinois vot- 
ing.® 

A further hypothesis that can be tested by 
data such as these concerns long-run changes 
in statewide as against local points of view as a 
‘result of mass media of communication. A sug- 
gestion of how this problem may be approached 
is given by breaking down the components of 
the sum of squares in the matrix of per cent 


8 Analysis of the vote for the Illinois House of 
' Representatives (1902-1954) has shown that the 
variance of per cent Democratic among districts 
decreases in presidential years, to increase again 
in the off years. See J. Sawyer and D. MacRae, 
Jr., “Game Theory and Cumulative Voting in 
Illinois,” Proceedings of the American Statistical 
Association, Social Statistics Section, 1969 (Gn 
press). 


ì 

Democratic about its overall mean, as in Table 
IV. From the earlier period studied to the later, 
there is a relative increase in the variance ac- 
counted for by elections, in comparison with 
that accounted for by counties. This may be a 
phenomenon on the state level analogous to 
the development of two-party systems in New 
England and the South on the national level. 

Finally, the most direct extension of our. 
substantive findings would be toward a more . 
general theory of critical elections themselves. 
Cumulation of data of this kind, both for other 
historical periods and for other states, would 
clarify the part played by third parties in .. 
channeling new electoral demands into the. . 
major parties; the significance of off-year elec- 
tions for party reorientation; the degree of 
autonomy of state parties in relation to na- 
tional politics; and the part played by internal 
party structure in facilitating or restraining ' 
the entry cf new issues into public debate. . 


Appendix: Direct Factor Analysis * 


Saunders“ has shown that a data matrix X 
may be factor analyzed to yield a set of conjugate 
pairs of factors for XX’ and X’X (where X/=X 
transposed}. If we wish to find the principal com- 
ponents of a correlation matrix, one way of doing 
this is by Hotelling’s iterative method.“ The cor- 
relation matrix may be regarded as 1/N times the 
product of a matrix of row-standard scores, Z, 
and its transpose, Z’. Or if we let X=Z//N, 
then R= XX’. Now if we extend Hotelling’s itera- 


“ D. R. Saunders, “Practical Methods in the 
Direct Factor Analysis of Psychological Score 
Matrices,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Illinois, 
1950. 

a H. Hotelling, “Analysis of a Complex of Sta- 
tistical Variables into Principal Components,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Yol. 23 (1933), 
pp. 417-441, 498-520. 
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tive procedure so as to define a row vector v and a 
column vector-u, and alternately postmultiply X 
. by v and premultiply it by u, we generate a pro- 
cedure similar to the analysis’ of the correlation 
matrix. 

Let u;, v; =the vectors u and v at the tth itera- 
tion; then we alternately perform the operations 


Xvi =t, (1) 

l t X S41. (2) 

Substituting (2) in (1), after transposing 
(vi =X’) and raising + by unity in (1), 

XX =i. (3) 

This iterative procedure is equivalent to Hotel- 

ling’s. It converges when u;41 equals w multiplied 

by a constant A, to a desired degree of tolerance, 

Similarly, it can be shown that 
aX’ Xatun, (4) 


and that this converges as (3) converges. At con- 
vergence, the elements of u and v are determined 
except for a multiplicative constant; u and v are 
conjugate principal components (eigenvectors) of 


XX’ and X’X respectively, and A is the eigen- . 


value associated with both. The eigenvalue is 
| A= NUN, 
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where 
N%u4= 5 44,7, 
i=l 
N%= Y` 9, 
Jml 


+ and j refer to the summation over the r rows or 
c columns of the vector, and “N®’ is an abbrevia- 
tion for “norm-squared.” After one such factor- 
ing, residuals are computed and the process may 
be repeated.* 

In ordinary (#-type) factor analysis, no atten- 
tion is paid to v, because Z is standardized by 
rows. In the present case, however, both sets of 
factors (components) are meaningful. To make the 
scales of u and v comparable with that of X, we 
set Nu = Nv =) for each eigenvalue.‘ 


ts The eigenvectors of the residual matrix are 
also eigenvectors of the initial matrix. See E. 
Bodewig, Matriz Calculus (Amsterdam, 1959), 
ch. 8. 

47 The eigenvalue measures the variance ac- 
counted for by the principal component; see 
Kendall, A Course in Multivariate Analysis, p. 15 
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Francis E. ROURKE 
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Attacks upon administrative secrecy are a 
commonplace of congressional politics. By reso- 
lution, investigation, and the threat of even 
more punitive sanctions, Congress has repeat- 
edly asserted its belief that executive officials 
should not be allowed to withhold documents 
and testimony at their own discretion! The 
most graphic recent evidence of this legislative 
concern has been provided by a House Special 
Subcommittee on Government Information.* 
Over the past three years, this group, headed 
by Representative Moss of California, has made 
far-ranging efforts to expose and dramatize the 
evils of executive secrecy’ 

The long-standing congressional resentment 
against administrative efforts to conceal infor- 
mation has very visible roots in considerations 
of institutional self-interest, since the perform- 
ance of legislative functions in central areas of 
policy-making and administrative oversight de- 
mands frequent access to facts that only execu- 
tive officials can supply. In the field of defense 
policy, especially, congressional dependence 
upon executive information is acute, and bitter 
controversy has been sparked by executive re- 
fusals to release data bearing on such matters 


1 For a description of some of the principal epi- 
godes in this conflict see Wilfred Binkley, The 
President and Congress (New York, 1947). A re- 
cent tabulation of controversies in this area from 
the time of Washington to the present day may 
be found in The Power of the President io With- 
hold Information from the Congress, Memoran- 
dums of the Attorney General, Compiled by the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 85th Cong., 
2d Sess., Feb. 6 and Oct. 31, 1958. 

* The House Subcommittee has held hearings 
' periodically since November 7, 1955, and has is- 
sued interim reports since that time. The work of 
' the Committee up to July, 1958, is summarized 
in two progress reports, Twenty-Fifth Intermedt- 
ate Report of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 84th Cong., 2d. sess., H. Rept. No. 2947, 
July 27, 1956; and Thirty-Fifth Report by the Cam- 
mittee on Government Operations, 85th Cong., 2d. 
seas., H. Rept. No. 2578, Aug. 13, 1958. 

7 Under the chairmanship of Senator Thomas 
Hennings of Missouri, the Subcommittee on Con- 
atitutional Rights of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary has also carried on investigations in 
this area, 


as the missile program, foreign-aid expenditures, 
and differences within the high command over 
the best way to spend the defense dollar.‘ 

Among recent instances where Congress has 
found executive secrecy a handicap in its efforts 
to oversee administration, none has gained 
more publicity than the Dixon-Yates affair. In 
1955 congressional critics of the administra- 
tion’s proposals to finance private construction 
of a utility plant in the Tennessee Valley for the 
benefit of the AEC were exercised to discover 
that a Bureau of the Budget consultant, 
Adolphe H. Wenzell, had simultaneously been 
an officer of the First Boston Corporation. This 
was the investment house that had represented 
Dixon-Yates in negotiations with the AEC and 
the Budget Bureau. 

Although the administration at first insisted 
that Wenzell had not actually participated in 
contract discussions, subsequent inquiry dis- 
closed that he had indeed played the role of in- 
termediary in the affair.’ The difficulty Con- 
gress encountered in obtaining full and accurate 
informatior on this and other matters con- 
nected with the Dixon-Yates investigation 
prompted Senator O’Mahoney to the conclu- 
sion that ‘there has been an utmost effort on 
the part of witnesses from the government to 
conceal the facts.” Among the government off- 
cials who at one point or another refused to give 
testimony on their part in the contract negotia- 
tions were the Budget Director, Rowland 
Hughes; the chairman of the Atomic Energy 


4 Many of the principal issues that bave arisen 
over defense policy are discussed in an interim 
report by the Moss subcommittee. Twenty- 
Seventh Report by the Committee on Government 
Operations, 85th Cong., 2d Seas., H. Rept. No. 
1884, June 16, 1958. 

5 As the AEC itself was subsequently to admit 
when it held the contract invalid on the grounds 
of Wenzell’s conflicting private interest. As the 
agency put it: “The matters on which Wenzell 
was advising the contractor (Dixon) were the 
same on whizh he had been employed to advise 
the government.” However, in a decision reim- 
bursing Dixon-Yates for out-of-pocket costs be- 
fore the contract was cancelled, the Court of 
Claims ruled that Wenzell’s actions did not rep- 
resent a genuine conflict of interest. Mississippi 
Valley Genercting Co. v. U. 8., 175 F. Supp. 505 
(1959). 
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Commission, Lewis L. Strauss; the chairman of 
the Securities and. Exchange Commission, J. 
Sinclair Armstrong; and Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams.’ 

Testimony to the saatnud drenth of the 
congressional determination to preserve access 
to data in the hands of executive officials may 
also be found in the refusal of the Senate in 
1959 to confirm the nomination of Lewis L. 
Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce—an event 
which marked only the eighth time that a Cabi- 
net nominee has been denied confirmation. One 
of the principal charges levelled against Strauss 
was of excessive use of the doctrine of execu- 
tive privilege to withhold information from the 
legislature—a refusal that Senators believed 
was based principally on the damage that dis- 
closure might do to Strauss’ own reputation. 
Senator Anderson, a leader of the opposition to 
him, called the rejection of Strauss “a signal 
victory for those who still believe this i3 a gov- 
ernment for the people and that the public 
should be protected against a man who might 
use executive privilege to hide the truth.’’? 

One issue that has generated persistent heat 
over a period spanning the terms of the last 
three Presidents has been the question of con- 
gressional inspection of loyalty-security files. 
Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower have each 
in turn had occasion to exercise their presiden- 
tial prerogative to refuse Congress permission 
to inspect documents of this sort.’ This refusal 
has been based partly on a desire to protect the 
individuals whose records were requested from 
the damage they might incur through the expo- 
sure of some of the material contained in their 
files—scurrilous accusations, for example. It 
has also been justified on the ground that se- 
crecy is necessary for the efficient administra- 
tion of the loyalty-security program, since it 
protects the identity of confidential informants 
to the government from a disclosure that might 
jeopardise their usefulness. 

Pressure to obtain material contained in 
these files has come mainly from the conserva- 
tive sectors of the legislature—in both the 
Democratic and the Republican parties. But 
the general notion of open government is at 


t For a summary of the Dixon-Yates dispute, 
see the Congresstonal Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 11 
(1955), pp. 533—538. 

1 See New York Times, June 20, 1969, p. 8. 

8 See the memorandum from Attorney General 
Brownell to President Eisenhower, as printed in 
Replies from Federal Agencies to Questionnaire 
Submitied by the Special Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information, 84th Cong. ., ist sess., Nov. 1, 
1955, pp. 546-052, 
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least as much a liberal as it is a conservative 
doctrine. The assaults upon secrecy in both the 
Dixon-Yates and Strauss affairs were mounted 
mainly by legislators of liberal persuasion, and 
two of the chief protagonists today of the ‘‘peo- 
ple’s right to know,” Congressman Moss of 
California and Senator Hennings of Missouri, 
would generally be classified as liberal in politi- 
cal outlook. Moreover, the fight against se- 
crecy has been carried on with equal vigor 
whether Congress was under Democratic or 
Republican control. It is thus an issue upon 
which all ideological and partisan factions in 
the legislature can make common cause. 


I 


In its criticism of executive secrecy, the legis- 
lature has always drawn strong support from a 
powerful constellation of interests in American 
society——the organized press, including the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, -the 

-American Newspaper Publishers Association 
and the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association. For reasons of economic self-inter- 
est as well as ideological dedication, the news- 
paper industry’s condemnation of governmen- 
tal secrecy has been even more sweeping and 
persistent than that of the legislature. (It in- 
cludes the legislature among its targets.) The 
passage of resolutions attacking governmental 
secrecy has now become a standard item on the 
agenda whenever newspapermen meet in state 
or national conventions. 

The strong interest of the press helps insure 
widespread newspaper coverage of legislative 
attacks upon executive secrecy. Representative 
Hofmann of Michigan, a minority member of 
the House Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation has in fact taken public notice of the 
benefits accruing to the chairman from the na- 
tionwide publicity given the committee’s criti- 
cal inquiry into administrative secrecy. 


Whatever the chairman’s intent may have been, 
the effect of this subcommittee’s conspiracy with 
the press has been his personal glorification. The 
effectiveness of this presa agentry may be evident 
in Mr. Moss's success in capturing both the 
Democratic and Republican nominations in Cali- 
fornia’s Third Congressional District.” 


The desire of the press to open up channels of 
information extends to state as well as national 
government, and during recent years news- 
paper groups have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about the passage of laws limiting govern- 


* Thirty-Fifth Report by the Commitiee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., H. 
Rept. No. 2578, Aug. 13, 1958, p. 243. 
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mental secrecy in a number of states, including 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania.' 

Since World War II executive secrecy has 
also come under heavy fire from the nation’s 
scientific community. This criticism has its 
roots in the growing involvement of the federal 
government in scientific research—an involve- 
ment that has brought technical development 
in many fields, particularly atomic energy, un- 
der substantial government control. Today 
scientists in and out of government service have 
a vested interest in governmental procedures 
and policies concerning the release of informa- 
tion in their professional field. In this area the 
web of executive secrecy extends beyond gov- 
ernment itself, and embraces projects operated 
by private institutions under governmental 
auspices. 

Much of the scientific criticism of secrecy 
rests on the premise that it is unnecessary, be- 
cause it attempts to conceal matters that are 
part of the general fund of scientific knowledge 
in the Western world, or that can be easily dis- 
covered by scientists working outside the classi- 
fication system. There is, of course, general 
agreement that the weapons developed through 
modern science may themselves need to be kept 
secret, but as one scientist put it: 


A field as basic as that of magnetism is known to 
all competent scientists throughout the world al- 
ready. If there is something new ready to be dis- 
covered in that field, it will also be discovered 
by people in other countries. An attempt to keep 
such a discovery secret in this country would 
handicap ourselves, I am sure, more than it would 
withhold from others." 


One striking fact which this comment points 
up is the changing character of the so-called 
“state secret.” In the past such secrets dealt 
mainly with purely military matters—troop 
dispositions, fortifications, battle plans and the 
like. This was information that a potential ad- 
versary could only obtain through espionage. 
Now increasingly, even the strictest counter- 
intelligence measures cannot hide a secret that 
another country can uncover through scientific 
research and exploration in its own labora- 
tories. Of course, if one scientific community 
keeps its inventions secret, it may be able to 
delay the speed of comparable discoveries else- 
where. This is one of the compelling considera- 
tions behind the proliferation of restrictions on 


10 See New York Times, June 23 and July 12, 
1957. 

i Twenty-Third Report by the Committee on 
Government Operations, 85th Cong. 2d Sess., H. 
Rept. No. 1619, April 22, 1958, p. 21. 
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disclosure of scientific information. But insofar 
as such restrictions serve to stimulate more in- 
tensive counter-efforts toward secrecy or to- 
ward fresh discoveries in rival camps, they 
may yield little or no net advantage. And the 
U-2 affair provides a graphic illustration of the 
stimulus secrecy gives to retaliatory espionage. 

The difficulty of keeping secrets is related to 
what is perhaps the most basic of all scientific 
criticisms of governmental secrecy. This is the 
charge that it has become unduly negative in its 
effects through its stress upon the necessity of 
concealing rather than uncovering information. 
In the view of an influential part of the scien- 
tific community, innovation and development 
depend essentially upon a widespread flow of 
communications among scientists working on 
related problems. Insofar as governmental se- 
erecy stifles such communications, it hampers 
scientific progress. From this perspective, the 
benefits to be gained in terms of a high rate of 
scientific discovery more than offset whatever 
element of risk may be present in removing 
restrictions on communications. Scientific 
achievement is itself regarded as the firmest 
basis for netional security. 

Not the least of the advantages of a policy of 
maximum disclosure is the fact that it strength- 
ens the possibility of the chance discovery that 
has played so important a role in the history of 
science, and assists in the “hot pursuit” of a 
scientific problem from its genesis to its solu- 
tion. As one scientist has noted: 


... The really significant new concepts of Science 
are often, if not always, the result of associations 
of widely diverse facts and ideas that may not 
hitherto have seemed remotely connected. 

Such ideas as the laws of mechanics and the 
concepts of space and time derived from astron- 
omy, together with the work of Planck on high 
temperature radiation, led Einstein to postulate 
the equivalence of mass and energy. On this con- 
cept is based the development of nuclear energy. 

Yet today, any intelligent military organiza- 
tion, operating under the present security rules, 
would certainly classify the equivalent of Planck’s 
work so that it would be denied to a potential 
Einstein.4 


Needless to say, reasonable men still disagree as 
to whether the gains from a high rate of dis- 
covery equal or offset the loss that may be in- 
volved in opening up a one-way system of 
communications with a potential national 
adversary. 


1t See Hearings, House Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information, 84th Cong., 2d Sess., Mar. 
7, 8, 9, 1956, p. 756. 
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The direct and indirect support given the leg- 
islative attack upon executive secrecy by both 
the press and the scientific community reflects 
the degree to which the legislature serves 
broader interests than its own in its efforts to 
prevent the withholding of executive informa- 
tion. But it need hardly be noted that a legisla- 
tive crusade against administrative secrecy 
would necessarily compel wide support from all 
those who prize informed public deliberations 
and executive accountability. Students of polit- 
ical institutions themselves have a special stake 
in the success of legislative efforts to expose the 
processes of government to unremitting scru- 
tiny, since disclosure here is so valuable an aid 
to effective scholarship. Congressional attacks 
upon executive secrecy thus have the sanctity 
of serving a broad range of community interests 
while at the same time maximizing legislative 
self-interest, 


H 


And yet the paradoxical fact is that while the 
cause of open government owes much to the 
legislative effort to uproot executive secrecy, 
Congress itself is responsible in no small meas- 
ure for the extent to which the practice of with- 
holding information has become a characteris- 
tic feature of executive operations. Time and 
again the groups allied with Congress in the 
struggle for a less restrictive policy on the re- 
release of information have found a cluster of 
statutes imbedded at the root of executive se- 
crecy, even where such secrecy is also grounded 
on the claim of executive privilege or presiden- 
tial directive. In its investigations of govern- 
ment secrecy the Moss Subcommittee found 
that government agencies could refer to a wide 
range of statutes in defense of the suppression 
of information. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, was able to cite no less than 
15 laws, including the Commodity Exchange 
Act, Tobacco Stocks and Standards Act and 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended,4 

It has, for example, been long-standing con- 
gressional practice to provide statutory protec- 
tion for the privacy of certain kinds of business 
information in the hands of government off- 
cials when its release might inflict undeserved 
economic injury or provide windfall benefits. 
Legislation establishing regulatory agencies, 
such as the FTC and the SEC, commonly con- 
tains provisions designed to prevent govern- 


13 See Replies from Federal Agencies to Question- 
naire Submitted by the Special Subcommiitee on 
Government Information, 84th Cong., Ist Sess., 
Nov. 1, 1955, pp. 7-10. 
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ment employees from disclosing information 
regarding the internal affairs of business firms 
under their jurisdiction. A statute enacted in 
1948 applies this prohibition generally to all 
government agencies: 


Whoever, being an officer or employee of the 
United States or of any department or agency there- 
of, publishes, divulges, disclosea, or makes known 
in any manner or to any extent not authorized 
by law any information coming to him in the 
course of his employment or official duties... 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both; and shall be 
removed from office or employment." 


Laws of this kind ordinarily provide a business 
firm with some protection against having trade 
secrets, technical processes or financial records 
disclosed to business rivals; they help govern- 
ment agencies to get the trade cooperation 
needed for the collection of data for statistical 
compilations. 

Such statutes also attempt to insure against 
the possibility that a government official may 
use information gained in his official capacity 
for his private pecuniary advantage, or may as- 
sist others in doing so. A case in point occurred 
in 1956 when a congressional committee looked 
into the circumstances that enabled several in- 
vestors to make quick profits on Northeast Air- 
lines stock after they received advance in- 
formation of a Civil Aeronautics Board de- 
cision to award a highly prized and supposedly 
lucrative New York-to-Miami route to North- 
east. The chairman of the CAB, in asking 
Congress for legislation to curb these leaks, de- 
clared that such disclosures had plagued his 
agency for years. Preventing the advance re- 
lease of information valuable in market specu- 
lation is a particular problem for regulatory 
agencies such as the CAB and the SEC, but it 
arises in many other areas as well, e.g., in con- 
nection with the release of crop reports by the 
USDA."* Nor is it confined to administrative 
agencies; legislative and judicial decisions on 
tax matters present similar problems. 

Since World War II Congressional support 
for executive secrecy has put great emphasis 
upon preventing the disclosure of information 
affecting national security. The Atomic Energy 


“u 18-U.8.C. §1905. 

18 The investigation was carried on under the 
direction of Senator Henry Jackson. See Leaks of 
CAB Decision of August 2, 1958 Affecting North- 
east Airlines Stock, 85th Cong., Ist Bess., May 
1-21, 1957. 

16 The secrecy of crop reports is protected by 
18 U.8.C. §1902. 
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Act of 1946, especially, was an unprecedented 
attempt at statutory definition of one entire 
area, of information made subject to stringent 
government control? And pursuant to a rec- 
ommendation of the United States Commis- 
sion on Government Security (four of whose 
twelve members were Congressmen), legislation 
was introduced in 1957 which would have ex- 
tended the criminal penalties ettached to espi- 
onage to cover reporters and others outside the 
government who disclosed official information 
that had not been authorized for publication.!8 
This proposal provoked widespread criticism 
from newspapers across the country, particu- 
larly after the chairman of the Commission had 
publicly chastised the press for the “dark chap- 
ters of betrayal” it had written in American 
history; and Congress did not enact the bill.!* 
Writing in the New York Times, Jarnes Reston 
noted that under its terms newsmen would have 
been liable to prosecution for the exposure of 
administrative scandal in both the Teapot 
Dome and the Dixon-Yates affairs. 

Recent years have brought no more dramatic 
proof of the willingness of Congress to align it- 
self on the side of secrecy in at least some areas 
of executive operations than the series of events 
in the wake of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case oi Jencks v. United States.?® 
For two and one-half months following this de- 
cision, hardly a day went by without an expres- 
sion of legislative apprehension over the jeop- 
ardy in which the Court’s decision was believed 
to have placed vital administrative secrets. 
This anxiety finally culminated in the passage 
of a bill designed to restrict if not eliminate the 
possiblity that confidential executive records 
might be exposed to public scrutiny. 

The Supreme Court decision which triggered 
this response was handed down on June 3, 1957. 
It had its origins in the conviction of a union 
organizer, Clifford Jencks, for false statements 
on a non-Communist affidavit submitted under 
the terms of the Taft-Hartley Act. During his 
trial, two government witnesses testified that 
Jencks had engaged in Communist activities 
during the period covered by the affidavit. The 
defense thereupon sought access to reports 


17 The 1954 amendments to the act went some 
distance toward relaxing this control. See Herbert 
8. Marks and George F. Trowbridge, “Control of 
Information under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954,” Bulletin of the Atomic Sctentisis, Vol. 11 
(April, 1955), pp. 128-130. 

18 See United States Commission on Govern- 
ment Security, Report (Washington, GPO, 1957). 

19 New York Times, July 1, 1957. 

2 353 U. 5. 657 (1957). 
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these witnesses had made to the FBI contempo- 
raneously with the events covered in their testi- 
mony at the trial. The trial judge’s refusal to 
grant this request was upheld by the circuit 
court upon appeal, on the ground that a re- 
quest of this kind was allowable only where the 
defense made some showing of inconsistency 
between the earlier reports and the testimony 
given at a trial. This conclusion was in good 
part based upon earlier Supreme Court deci- 
sions in which access to government records 
had been denied.® 

But the Supreme Court, in handing down the 
Jencks decision, distinguished away its previous 
opinions and ruled that such an inconsistency 
need not necessarily be shown, though of course 
it would heighten the need for disclosure. 
Justice Brennan, who delivered the majority 
opinion, concluded that the defense should be 
given direct access to records bearing on a wit- 
ness’ testimony. Only in this way could a de- 
fense attorney determine whether or not these 
documents would be of material assistance in 
impeaching the testimony of government wit- 
nesses. However, Justice Burton, speaking for 
threes justices who joined in a concurring opin- 
ion, argued thet material from government files 
should first be presented to the presiding judge 
for review. The trial judge could then in his dis- 
cretion witthold documentary material if it did 
not appear relevant to the testimony in dispute, 
or if its exposure would jeopardize state se- 
crets. l 

In a strongly worded dissent, Justice Clark 
said the majority’s opinion afforded the crimi- 
nal “a Roman holiday for rummaging through 
confidential information as well as vital na- 
tional secrets,” and he predicted that the de- 
cision would open up “a veritable Pandora’s 
box of troubles.” This dissent was not a very 
precise reading of the majority opinion. Justice 
Brennan had said explicitly that the Court’s 
opinion did not authorize any broad fishing ex- 
peditions into government files. The defense 
was to have access only to documents related to 
testimony given by a government witness. 

The dissent was nevertheless prophetic. For 
however narrow & construction the majority 
may have intended to put upon the right of in- 
spection allowable under its decision, many 
lower courts proceeded to interpret the case as 
though Justice Clark’s dissent was the authori- 
tative reading of the Court’s opinion, Some of 
these courts immediately adopted the view that 
the government must now turn over the entire 


at 226 F. 2d. 540 (1955). 
32 Particularly Gordon v. United States, 344 
U. S. 414 (1953). 
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body of its investigative reports to the defense, 
even though only a small part was actually re- 
lated to testimony given by a witness for the 
prosecution. A federal court in Atlanta, for ex- 
ample, ordered the government to come for- 
ward with its entire investigative report in a 
prevsiling-wage violation case. (Here the ad- 
vantages of access would go not to a Commu- 
nist but to a capitalist employer.) And in Pitts- 
burgh an indictment was dismissed when the 
Narcotics Bureau refused to unveil its complete 
investigative files following the testimony of a 
government witness. Elsewhere similar deci- 
sions requiring wholesale disclosure were 
handed down. 

Moreover, some district judges jumped to 
the conclusion that the new ruling required the 
pre-trial discovery of information in govern- 
ment files. Actually the Court’s opinion had 
touched only on a situation in which the de- 
fense sought access to documents after a gov- 
ernment witness had testified at a trial and 
when it appeared that these documents might 
be useful in impeaching testimony. This lower- 
court expansion of the Jencks ruling to require 
pre-trial disclosure led one enterprising attor- 
ney in Texas to write the Department of Justice 
requesting that the entire Government file on a 
pending case be mailed to him for his inspec- 
tion. And when an FBI agent in Kentucky did 
not immediately accede to a court order direct- 
ing him to furnish the defense with all docu- 
ments, statements and exhibits intended for 
use in a forthcoming trial,’the court held that 
he was in civil contempt and fined him $1,000. 

A rising chorus of complaint against the 
Jencks decision and the implications being read 
into it by lower courts came welling up from 
Congress and in newspaper editorials across the 
country.* The dark forebodings contained in 


1% For summaries of lower court interpratations 
of the Jencks decision, see Establishing Procedures 
for the Production of Government Records in Crim- 
inal Cases in Untied States Courts, 8. Rept. No. 
569, July 1, 1957, pp. 5-8, and Establishing Pro- 
cedures for the Production of Certain Goternment 
Records in Federal Criminal Cases, 85th Cong., 
lst Bess., H. Rept. No. 700, July 5, 1957, pp. 9-11. 
See also the Congressional Record for August 26, 
1957, Vol. 108, No. 155, pp. 14551-14554. (Cita- 
tions here and hereafter are to the daily edition.) 

4 For some representative congressional views, 
see the debates in the House on August 27, 1957, 
Congressional Record, Vol. 103, No. 156, pp. 
14715-14732. A sampling of unfavorable news- 
paper editorials may be found in the Congressional 
Record of August 26, 1957, pp. A7039, 7044, 7049, 
7053, 7056. In interpreting the Jencks opinion, 
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Clark’s dissenting opinion seemed amply justi- 
fied by events. The conviction spread that 
criminals, subversives and other undesirables 
would soon be rooting about in government 
files—searching out the identity of confidential 
informants and obtaining leads on the investi- 
gative techniques followed by law enforcement 
agencies. Congress was particularly disturbed 
over the implications of the decision for FBI 
activities in the field of internal security. Ulti- 
mately, almost the entire legislative debate 
over the Jencks decision came to turn upon its 
effect upon future prosecutions in subversion 
and espionage cases. In point of fact, however, 
the immediate and apparent effects of the deci- 
sion were most keenly felt in other more tradi- 
tional areas of federal criminal law enforce- 
ment. 

To meet what the Attorney General of the 
United States called “a grave emergency in 
Federal Jaw enforcement,” no less than four- 
teen bills were introduced in Congress clarify- 
ing or limiting the effects of the Jencks decision. 
As its terms were eventually spelled out, the 
legislation adopted went a long way toward 
curbing expansive interpretations of the deci- 
sion by lower courts. The law now requires the 
government to disclose only those prior state- 
ments of a witness which relate to his testi- 
mony, and the defense can gain access to such 
reports only after a witness has testified. In en- 
acting this new law, Congress also threw its 
weight behind Justice Burton’s concurring 
opinion and its restrained view on the proce- 
dure to be followed in granting disclosure. The 
records sought by the defense must first be 
screened by the presiding judge, who is given 
discretion to withhold material that appears 
unrelated to the testimony of the witness at the 
trial. 

The furor aroused by the Jencks decision pro- 
vides compelling evidence of the zeal with 
which Congress may on occasion spring to the 
defense of executive secrecy. Indeed, when the 
question of remedial legislation was being dis- 
cussed, the Attorney General and other law en- 
forcement officials in the executive branch ac- 
tually asked for much less in the way of protec- 
tion of their files than many Congressmen were 
prepared to give. Clearly, in this instance the 
legislature, rather than the executive or the 
judiciary, led the way in protecting the secrecy 
of executive records. Moreover, the speed with 
which the bill was pushed through Congress led 
one Senator to assert that “this ill-considered 
legislation is being rushed through the Senate 


most of these editorials take their cue from the 
Clark dissent. 
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without an adequate opportunity for all Sena- 


tors to understand its real purport.’ 


TT 


In retrospect it is clear that however vigorous 
legislative attacks upon executive secrecy may 
occesionally be, Congress itself must bear much 
of the responsibility for the administrative 
practice of withholding information. A variety 
of statutes have been adopted which under- 
write secrecy throughout the executive branch, 
while other laws protect segments of informa- 
tion lodged within the jurisdiction of particular 
agencies. To be sure, the legislature has also 
enacted statutes pointed squarely in the direc- 
tion of disclosure rather than secrecy. A princi- 
pal objective of the Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946, for instance, was to force executive 
agencies to disclose data bearing on such mat- 
ters as their internal organization and distribu- 
tion of authority. The legislative history of the 
act makes this point explicitly in connection 
with the provisions relating to publicity: 


The section has been drawn upon the theory 
that administrative operations and procedures 
are public property which the general public, 
rather than a few specialists or lobbyists, is en- 
titled to know or to have the ready means of 
knowing with definiteness and assurance.* 


In actual fact, however, the section of the law 
introducing the requirement of publicity was so 
laden with exceptions that executive agencies 
soon came to rely on it very heavily as a justifi- 
eation for withholding rather than disclosing 
information.?’ 

To some degree, of course, experience with 
the publicity provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act reflects the success of executive 
agencies in contriving to interpret statutes to 
suit their own convenience. The law identifies 


% Congressional Record, Vol. 103, No. 148, 
August 15, 1957, p. 13642. The Supreme Court 
subsequently ruled, in Rosenberg v. U. 8., 79 8. 
Ct. 1231 (1959), that this legislation and not the 
Jencks decision now ‘‘governs the production of 
statements of government witnesses for a defend- 
ant’s inspection at trial.” See also Palermo v. 
U. 5. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. v. U. S., 79 
8. Ct. 1217 and 1237 (1959). 

s Administrative Procedure Act, 79th Cong. 2d 
Bess., S. Doc. No. 248, July 26, 1946, p. 198. 

2! See Replies from Federal Agencies to Question- 
naire Submitied by the Special Subcommittee on 
Government Information, 84th Cong., 1st Sess., 
Nov. 1, 1955. Proposals are now (June, 1960) 
pending before Congress to amend the APA so as 
to prevent its being used to justify secrecy. 
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several circumstances in which the publicity 
requirement does not apply, and executive 
officials have been quick to read these provi- 
sions a8 giving a general sanction to secrecy. 
The Federal Reserve Board, for example, is 
one agency that has interpreted the publicity 
provisions of the law as permitting ‘‘nonpubli- 
cation and nondisclosure of any information to 
the extent that it involves functions requiring 
nondisclosure in the public interest or matters 
which for good cause found are held to be 
confidential. ””?s 

But the fate of the Administrative Procedure 
Act also testifies that Congress is unable to 
write a general statute requiring disclosure 
without at the same time making ample pro- 
vision for those occasions when the public 
interest wil demand that executive officials 
keep certain communications confidential. 
This point was made decisively clear in 1958, 
when Congressional advocates of open govern- 
ment attempted to remove one of the chief 
statutory shields behind which executive 
secrecy had traditionally been maintained— 
the housekeeping act passed in 1789 which 
authorizes the heads of executive departments 
to control the “custody, use and preservation” 
of their ovm records.?* 

This housekeeping act has been at the center 
of the struggle over executive secrecy for many 
years. It has figured in countless legal tests 
in which the courts have upheld the right of 
the head of an executive agency to forbid his 
subordinates to dis¢lose information coming to 
them in taeir official capacity. The following 
statement from the legal representative of the 
American Publishers Association is indicative 
of the importance that opponents of executive 
secrecy attach to this statute: 


This ‘housekeeping’ statute, destitute as it is 
of all vestige of definitions and standards, is sus- 
ceptible of being tortured, and has been tortured, 
with judicial sanction, it must be admitted, into a 
claim of privilege against disclosure and inspec- 
tion so all encompassing that it may fairly be 
said that there is no hope of obtaining inspection 
of a public record not specifically opened by Con- 
gress exceps through the courtesy of the Govern- 
ment.*° 


_ H Ibid., p. 197. 


3 5 U.8.C.A. §22. 

3 Harold L. Cross, in Hearings, House Sub- 
committee on Government Information, 84th 
Cong., lst sess., Nov. 7, 1955, p. 12. Cross is a 
life-long foa of governmental secrecy and the 
author of the most comprehensive legal study of 
the subject, The People’s Right to Know (New 
York, 1963). 
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From the beginning of its investigations in 
1955, the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information singled out this statute as mainly 
responsible for the spread of executive secrecy.2 
In 1958, after more than two years of hearings 
and investigation, the committee chairman, 
Representative Moss, introduced a bill to 
underline the fact that the housekeeping law 
“does not authorize withholding information 
from the public or limiting the availability of 
records to the public.” A companion bill was 
introduced by Senator Hennings in the Senate. 
Support for this legislation came principally 
from newspaper groups, ard it was opposed 
by each of the ten executive departments.™ 
Ultimately the bill was approved by both 
houses of Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Before it finally became law, however, 
Representative Moss was obliged to assure his 
Congressional colleagues that passage of his 
amendment would not endanger the secrecy of 
military and diplomatic records, income tax 
returns, trade secrets received by the govern- 
ment in confidence, FBI reports, or informa- 
tion that could be withheld legitimately under 
other laws enacted by Congress.® In final effect 
that statute did little more than clarify a point 
that judicial decision has sometimes left ob- 
scure—that the housekeeping statute does not 
give the head of an executive department the 
right to withhold information, but merely 
grants him the authority to center decisions 
on the release of information in his own hands, 
thus withdrawing, if he chooses, discretion 
on such matters from the hands of subordi- 
nates. In a report issued in 1960 the subcom- 
mittee was later to admit that its amendment 
had had little effect in curbing executive se- 
crecy. 

IV 


At the root of the congressional dilemma 
over administrative secrecy is the fundamental 
difficulty of reconciling the divergent claims 
of publicity and privacy in the operations of 
democratic government. The case for pub- 
licity is a powerful one, and it has been well 
stated by such stalwarts of democratic doc- 


3 See an article by the chief counsel of the 
Government Information Subcommittee, John 
J. Mitchell, “Government Secrecy in Theory and 
Practice: ‘Rules and Regulations’ As an Autono- 
mous Screen,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 58, 
(Feb., 1958), pp. 198-210. 

a See Hearings, House Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information, 85th Cong., Ist sess., Feb. 
6, 7, July 22, 1958. 

33 New York Times, April 17, 1958, p. 17. 
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trine as Jeremy Bentham, J. S. Mill and Wood- 
row Wilson.” Nothing could be more axio- 
matic for a democracy than the principle of 
exposing the processes of government to relent- 
less public criticism and scrutiny. “Open cov- 
enants openly arrived at” is merely an applica- 
tion to international affairs of a principle that 
is deeply rooted in the inner logic of democracy. 

And yet there is an obvious place for privacy 
in a free society, and in such critical parts of 
its governmental operations as the jury room 
and the polling booth. Cardozo’s defense of 
secrecy in jury proceedings has equal applica- 
tion in other areas where dispassionate delib- 
eration is called for in the democratic process: 
“Freedom of debate might be stifled and 
independence of thought checked if jurors were 
made to feel that their arguments and ballots 
were to be freely published to the world.’ 
This is not to deny that secrecy can be a 
dominant ideal only in an authoritarian com- 
munity, and that in a democratic community 
it can be tolerated only as an exception to the 
prevailing rule of publicity. 

While the need for privacy in the decisions 
of juries and voters is well accepted, it is much 
less generally agreed that executive delibera- 
tions need at any point to be shrouded in 
secrecy. Presidents have often made this claim, 
as Eisenhower did very recently in the case 
of the Gaither report which spelled out certain 
weaknesses in the nation’s defense system.” 
In this instance the report had been prepared 
by a group of private citizens, and the admin- 
istration argued that their willingness to volun- 
teer their time and advice to the government 
was in good part dependent upon the assurance 
that they would not be subject to political 
attack for having expressed an honest opinion. 
Presidents have used much the same argument 
in justifying their refusal to allow their sub- 
ordinates to be interrogated about advice 
given the executive.*” In a recent letter to the 


“ For a discussion of the role of publicity in 
traditional democratic doctrine, see Maures L. 
Goldschmidt, “Publicity, Privacy and Secrecy,” 
The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 7 (Sept., 
1954), pp. 401-416. 

3 As quoted, ibid., p. 405, fn. 15. 

% Eisenhower's press conference defense of his 
position is reported in the New York Times, Jan. 
16, 1958, p. 14. See also the column by James 
Reston, Jan. 23, 1958, p. 10. 

37 For a recent discussion of the presidential 
position on this point, see Joseph W. Bishop, Jr., 
“The Executive's Right of Privacy: An Unre- 
solved Constitutional Question,” Yale Law Jour- 
nal, Vol. 66 (Feb., 1957), pp. 477-491. 
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Secretary of Defense, Eisenhower made this 
point with unusual force: 


... it is essential to efficient and effective ad- 
ministration that employees of the executive 
branch be in a position to be completely candid 
in advising with each other on official matters, 
and ...it is not in the public interest that any 
of their conversations or communications, or any 
documents or reproductions, concerning such 
advice be disclosed... .*8 


The fact that privacy has its uses could 
hardly be challenged by any of the critics of 
executive secrecy. Congressmen, for example, 
commonly resort to secrecy to facilitate their 
own deliberations. Committee meetings in 
executive session have long been an object 
of attack by the media of communication. The 
prevalence of the practice is evident from the 
following tabulation: 


TABLE I. CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTER 
MEETINGS IN HXECUTIVE SESSION, 


1953-1960 

Year Total Number Percent 

Meetings Closed Closed 
1953 2,640 892 35% 
1954 3,002 1,243 41 
1955 2,940 1,055 36 
1956 3,120 1,130 36 
1957 3,251 1,103 34 
1958 3,472 1,167 34 
1959 3,152 940 30 
1960 (Jan. 
6—-Mar. 81) 952 287 30 


Newspapermen themselves have been quick 
to claim the privilege of privacy in refusing to 
divulge the identity of confidential informants 
to the press—a refusal that has on occasion 
gotten them into trouble with the law.*? Nor 
has the scientific community been averse to 
using secrecy when it has served its purposes. 
The views of one distinguished scientific critic 
of executive secrecy, Arthur H. Compton, have 
been described as follows: 


88 The Eisenhower letter is reproduced in the 
Twenty-Fifth Intermediate Report of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Rept. No. 2947, July 27, 1956, pp. 64-65. 

3 See Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
Vol. 17 (Apr. 22, 1960), p. 670. 

4. Seo, for example, the recent case involving a 
New York Herald Tribune columnist, Garland v. 
Torre, 259 F. 2d 645 (1958). 
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As he talked, it became apparent that he was an 
enemy of governmental secrecy chiefly because he 
felt that it inconvenienced scientists and science. 
Where he felt it might work to the advantage of 
science or any other institution of which he ap- 
proved, he had no objections.“ 


The truth of the matter is that every major 
institution or profession in American life finds 
some measure of privacy useful for the achiev- 
ment of its special objectives. 

A variety of cross-pressures complicates the 
task of finding a balance between secrecy and 
publicity in administrative operations. Execu- ~ 
tive agencies may, for example, find themselves 
under simultaneous attack on the grounds that 
they are engaging in excessive secrecy and ex- 
cessive publicity—hiding behind a “paper 
curtain of secrecy,” while at the same time 
flooding the American people with a torrent 
of propaganda. The Defense Department was 
recently caught in such a cross-fire. While the 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Government Information was assailing the 
department for concealing what was going on 
at Cape Canaveral, other legislators and news- 
papers across the country were taking the 
defense agency to task for permitting any public- 
ity in connection with this country’s initial 
(and abortive) experiment with launching a 
satellite into orbit. 

Of course executive officials have themselves 
contributec a great deal to their own difficul- 
ties when some of them have engaged in 
deceptive practices while invoking administra- 
tive secrecy. One of the worst examples of this 
is the practice of leaking a one-sided version 
of events from executive files that are other- 
wise cloged to the public. This partial disclosure 
of information may permit the executive to 
shape public opinion in ways that would not 
be possible if the whole story were made im- 
mediately available for critical appraisal. And, 
as the Dixon-Yates and other episodes suggest, 
administrative secrecy may be used for no 
higher purpose than to conceal dubious con- — 
duct on the part of executive officials. The 
case for legitimate privacy in governmental 
affairs is constantly being compromised by un- 
warranted secrecy. 

To a very large degree public discussion of 
government information policy has been shaped 
by journalists and others connected with the 
communications media. They have a tendency 
to over-emphasize those aspects of the problem 
which impinge on the interests of the news- 
paper and television industries. These interests 


ü Richard Rovere, “Letter from Washington,” 
The New Yorker (May 16, 1959), p. 96. 
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are challenged primarily by excessive publicity 
which presents the spectre of governmental 
competition at the source of news, and exec- 
utive secrecy, which threatens to block off 
access to news. It has not always been ag force- 
fully pointed out that the public interest may 
suffer at least equal damage from ineffective 
publicity or insufficient privacy in the affairs 
of government. It is clear, for example, that 
in areas such as civil defense and urban rede- 
velopment, government information programs 
have often been characterized by an inability 
to attract public attention, rather than by the 
excesses of any official propaganda machine. 

In the light of the record rather than the 
heat of Congressional oratory, it can be seen 
that the legislature has done a good deal more 
to support the practice of executive secrecy 
than it has always been willing to admit. To 
be sure, congressional concessions to the need 
for secrecy in the executive process have come 
principally in the areas where state secrets are 
involved, or where a strong case can be made 
for withholding information to protect a prop- 
erty interest on the part of either government 
or & private citizen. Critics of the Atomic 
Energy Act have contended that the legisla- 
ture has, if anything, been too anxious to pro- 
tect state secrete.“ 

The value that tends to be slighted in Con- 
gressional calculation is the need for privacy 
when it is designed merely to shield adminis- 
trative deliberations from unnecessary or pre- 
mature publicity. However, since the Presi- 
dent can, when he chooses, quite easily guard 
the confidential character of executive com- 
munications from legislative curiosity, the 
congressional disinclination to respect execu- 
tive privacy may in effect be regarded as a 
useful part of the check and balance system. 
It unquestionably acts as a deterrent to any 
executive tendency to use privacy for the 
purpose of covering up blunders or to engage 
in self-serving publicity. In playing this 
“watch-dog”’ role, Congress undoubtedly en- 
gages in far more alarms and excursions than 
the danger warrants, but this is the price 
that society has traditionally had to pay for 
the watch-dog function. 

During recent years the resourcefulness of 
the legislature in exposing the affairs of bu- 
reaucracy has been very much in evidence. 
In the period immediately following World 
War II, the need for secrecy received exten- 
sive support, both in a formal way through 


8 See, for example, Harold P. Green, “Atomic 
Energy Information Control,’ Chicago Bar 
Record, Vol. 38 (Nov., 1956), pp. 55—62. 
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statutes, executive orders, and presidential 
directives, and informally through the great 
variety of psychological inducements to se- 
crecy that have developed around the opera- 
tion of the classification system in defense 
agencies. At the same time, however, criticism 
of excessive secrecy has also found firm insti- 
tutional expression, most dramatically through 
the work of the House Subcommittee on 
Government Information and the companion 
activities of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights in the Senate. 

The Moss subcommittee alone numbers 
several achievments to its credit. Thus far its 
investigations have led not only, as previously 
noted, to a revision of the basic statute govern- 
ing administrative housekeeping so as to reduce 
the likelihood of this law being used to support 
unnecessary secrecy, but also to the elimina- 
tion of many administrative regulations and 
procedures which had encouraged executive 
agencies to withhold information needlessly. 
The Department of Defense established an 
Office of Declassification Policy in an effort to 
cut down on the backlog of classified material 
stored in government warehouses and in July 
1960 it instituted a system of automatically 
declassifying documents over a twelve-year 
period. The Department of Agriculture devel- 
oped arrangements for releasing information 
concerning the activities of its advisory com- 
mittees. And a variety of other agencies, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Customs, the General Services 
Administration and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, have revised their informa- 
tion practices so as to permit greater disclosure 
of official information to the public. As one 
witness before the subcommittee noted: 


This subcommittee has already done a great deal 
to expedite the flow of Government information. 
The mere fact that this committee was created, 
that it has raised questions, that it has solicited 
information from Government agencies on in- 
formation policies—all have helped to improve 
current information practices.“ 


Simultaneously, groups such as the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and Sigma Delta 
Chi, the honorary journalism fraternity, work- 
ing particularly through their freedom of 
information committees, have kept up unre- 
lenting pressure for more permissive policies. 
Many of the hearings of the Moss subcom- 
mittee have been held as a result of complaints 
from reporters that they were denied access 


8 Twenty-Fifth Intermediate Report of the Com- 
mittes on Government Operations, 84th Cong., 2d 
gess., H. Rept. No. 2947, July 27, 1956, p. 78. 
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to official data by government agencies, and 
the work of the committee has received fre- 
quent indorsement in newspaper editorials and 
at meetings of press associations across the 
country. The extent and character of the col- 
laboration that has developed between the 
Moss subcommittee and the newspaper com- 
munity is suggested by the following case: 


The Portland Journal in Portland, Oregon, re- 
quested access to a Veterans’ Administration re- 
port on residential lot values in the Portland 
metropolitan area. The report was prepared for 
the Veterans’ Administration by a group of non- 
Government real estate appraisers. After VA 
officials refused to make the report public, the 
Portland Journal contacted Herbert Brucker, 
chairman of the freedom of information commit- 
tee of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Mr. Brucker complained to the Special 
Subcommittee on Government Information that 
refusal of the report restricted access to public 
information. == 

The Committee Report on Survey and Resi- 
dential Lot Value Opinions, dated July 25, 1956, 
was made public by the Veterans’ Administration 
after the agency was contacted by the subcom- 
mittee.“ 


é 
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Aside from’the question of whether the com- 
mittee’s euccess in forcing the disclosure of 
information has always been in the public 
interest, its record thus far gives ample assur- 
ance that—apart perhaps from the affairs of 
military agencies—administrative officials are 
quite defensive about withholding information 
and are reluctant to persist in practices of 
secrecy when these practices are exposed to 
public view or come under Congressional 
criticism. This reluctance springs in some mess- 
ure from the fact that the political norms of 
administrators have been framed in the same 
ideological tradition as congressmen and news- 
paper editors. But whether this ideological 
commitment on the part of executive officials 
to freedom of information be strong or weak, 
it does not disparage the role that congres- 
sional and public scrutiny play in prodding 
the administrator’s conscience, for it cannot 
be denied that the tradition of disclosure might 
wither in the shade of administrative evasion 
or inertia, were it not for the continued exercise 
of outside vigilance. 


4 Second Report by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 85th Cong., Ist sess., H. Rept. 
No. 15% Feb. 22, 1957, p. 43. 
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Few forms of explanation of political phe- 
nomena are more common than the assertion 
that the success of some group was facilitated 
by the “apathy” of other groups with opposing 
interests. If apathy is not an observable phe- 
nomenon in a political context because it con- 
notes an individual’s mental state, quiescence 
is observable. It is the purpose of this paper to 
specify some conditions associated with politi- 
cal quiescence in the formation of business 
regulation policies. Although the same general 
conditions are apparently applicable to the 
formation of public policies in any area, the 
argument and the examples used here focus 
upon the field of government regulation of 
business in order to make the paper manage- 
able and to permit more intensive treatment. 

Political quiescence toward a policy area can 
be assumed to be a function either of lack of 
interest-——whether it is simple indifference or 
stems rather from a sense of futility about the 
practical prospects of securing obviously desir- 
able changes—or of the satisfaction of what- 
ever interest the quiescent group may have in 
the policy in question. Our concern here is with 
the forms of satisfaction. In analyzing the 
various means by which it can come to pass, 
the following discussion distinguishes between 
interests in resources (whether goods or free- 
doms to act) and interests in symbols connoting 
the suppression of threats to the group in ques- 
tion. Few political scientists would doubt, on 
the basis of common sense evidence, that public 
policies have value to interested groups both as 
symbols and as instruments for the allocation 
of more tangible values. The political process 
has been much less thoroughly studied as a 
purveyor of symbols, however; and there is a 
good deal of evidence, to be presented below, 
that symbols are a more central component of 
the process than is commonly recognized in 
political scientists’ explicit or implicit models. 

Three related hypotheses will be considered: 

(1) The interests of organized groups in 
tangible resources or in substantive power are 
less easily satiable than are interests in sym- 
bolic reassurance. 

(2) Necessary conditions associated with 
the occurrence of the latter type of interest are: 

(a) the existence of economic conditions in 


1 Harold Lasswell is a major exception, and 
some of his contributions will be noted. 


some measure threatening the security 
of a large group; 

(b) the absence of organization for the pur- 
pose of furthering the common interest 
of that group; 

(c) widespread political responses suggesting 
the prevalence of inaccurate, oversim- 
plified, and distorted perceptions of the 
issue. 

(3) The pattern of political activity repre- 
sented by lack of organization, distorted per- 
ception, interests in symbolic reassurance, and 
quiescence is a key element in the ability of 
organized groups to use political agencies in 
order to make good their claims on tangible 
resources and power, thus continuing the threat 
to the unorganized. 

Available evidence bearing on these hypoth- 
eses will be marshalled as follows. First, some 
widely accepted propositions regarding group 
claims, quiescence, and techniques for satisfy- 
ing group interests in governmental regulation 
of business will be summarized. Next, some 
pertinent experimental and empirical findings 
of other disciplines will be considered. Finally 
the paper will explore the possibility of inte- 
grating the various findings and applying them 
to the propositions listed above. 


Į 


If the regulatory process is examined in 
terms of a divergence between political and 
legal promises on the one hand and resource 
allocations and group reactions on the other 
hand, the largely symbolic character of the 
entire process becomes apparent. What do the 
studies of government regulation of business 
tell us of the role and functions of that amor- 
phous group who have an interest in these 
policies in the sense that they are affected by 
them, but who are not rationally organized to 
pursue their interest? The following generaliza- 
tions would probably be accepted by most 
students, perhaps with occasional changes of 
emphasis: 

(1) Tangible resources and benefits are fre- 
quently not distributed to unorganized politi- 
cal group interests as promised in regulatory 
statutes and the propaganda attending their 
enactment. 

This is not true of legal fictions, but rather 
of the values held out to (or demanded by) 
groups which regard themselves as disadvan- 
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taged and which presumably anticipate bene- 
fits from a regulatory policy. There is virtually 
unanimous agreement among students of the 
anti-trust laws, the Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission acts, the Interstate Commerce 
acts, the public utility statutes and the right- 
to-work laws, for example, that through much 
of the history of their administration these 
statutes have been ineffective in the sense that 
many of the values they promised have not in 
fact been realized. The story has not been uni- 
form, of course; but the general point hardly 
needs detailed documentation at this late date. 
Herring,? Leiserson,’? Truman,’ and Bernstein® 
all conclude that few regulatory policies have 
been pursued unless they proved acceptable to 
the regulated groups or served the interests of 
these groups. Within the past decade Redford,’ 
Bernstein? and others have offered a “life 
cycle” theory of regulatory history, showing a 
more or less regular pattern of loss of vigor by 
regulatory agencies. For purposes of the present 
argument it need not be assumed that this al- 
ways happens but only that it frequently hap- 
pens in important cases.® 

(2) When it does happen, the deprived 
groups often display little tendency to protest 
or to assert their awareness of the deprivation. 

The fervent display of public wrath, or 
enthusiasm, in the course of the initial legisla- 


3. Pendleton Herring, Public Administration 
and the Public Interest (New York, 1936), p. 213. 

3? Avery Leiserson, Administrative Regulation: 
A Study in Representation of Interests (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 14. 

4David Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York, 1951), ch. 6. 

s Marver Bernstein, Hegulating Business by 
Independent Commissions (New York: Princeton 
University Press, 1955), ch. 3. 

6 Emmette 8. Redford, Admintstration of Na- 
tional Economic Control (New York, 1952), pp. 
385-386. 

7 Op. ert., note 5 above, 

§ In addition to the statements in these analyt- 
ical treatments of the administrative process, evi- 
dence for the proposition that regulatory statutes 
often fail to have their promised consequences in 
.terms of resource allocation are found in general 
studies of government regulation of business and 
in empirical research on particular statutes. As 
an example of the former see Clair Wilcox, Pub- 
lic Policies Toward Business (Chicago, 1955). As 
examples of the latter see Frederic Meyers, 
‘Right to Work’ in Practice (New York: Fund for 
the Republic, 1959); Walton Hamilton and Irene 
Til, Antitrust in Action, TNEC Monograph 16 
(Washington: GPO, 1940). 
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tive attack on forces seen as threatening ‘‘the 
little man’ is a common American spectacle. 
It is about as predictable as the subsequent 
lapse of the same fervor. Again, it does not al- 
ways occur, but it happens often enough to call | 
for thorough explanation. The leading students- - 
of regulatcry processes have all remarked upon 
it; but mcst of these scholars, who ordinarily 
display a close regard for rigor and full explora- 
tion, dismiss this highly significant political 
behavior rather casually. Thus, Redford de- 
clares that, “In the course of time the admin- 
istrator finds that the initial public drive and 
congressional sentiment behind his directive 
has wilted and that political support for change 
from the existing pattern is lacking.’’® 
Althougi the presumed beneficiaries of 
regulatory legislation often show little or no 
concern with its failure to protect them, they 
are nevertheless assumed to constitute a poten- 
tial base of political support for the retention 
of these statutes in the law books. The profes- 
sional politician is probably quite correct when 
he acts on the assumption that his advocacy of 
this reguletory legislation, in principle, is a 
widely popular move, even though actual re- 
source allocations inconsistent with the promise 
of the statutes are met with quiescence. These 
responses isupport of the statute; apathy to- 
ward failure to allocate resources as the statute 
promises) define the meanings of the law so far 
as the presumed beneficiaries are concerned.® ~ 


® Redford, op. ctt., p. 383. Similar explanations 
appear in Eerring, op. cù., p. 227, and Bernstein, 
op. ci., pp. 82-83. Some writers have briefly sug- 
gested more rigorous explanations, consistent 
with the hypotheses discussed in this’ paper, 
though the; do not consider the possible role of — 
interests in symbolic reassurance. Thus Truman 
calls attention to organizational factors, empha- 
sizing the ineffectiveness of interest. groups 
“whose interactions on the basis of the interest 
are not sufficiently frequent or stabilized to pro- 
duce an intervening organization and whose mul- 
tiple memberships, on the same account, are a 
constant threat to the strength of the claim.” 
Truman, op. ctt., p. 441. Multiple group member- 
ships are, of course, characteristic of individuals in 
all organizations, stable and unstable; and ‘‘in- 
frequent interactions” is a phenomenon that it- 
self calls for explanation if a common interest is 
recognized. Bernstein, loc. cit., refers to the “un- 
dramatic nature’ of administration and to the 
assumption that the administrative agency will 
protect the public. 

10 Cf. the discussion of meaning in George Her- 
bert Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 78-79. 
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It is the frequent inconsistency between the 
two types of response that is puzzling. 

(3) The most intensive dissemination of 
symbols commonly attends the enactment of 
legislation which is most meaningless in its 
-effects upon resource allocation. In the legisla- 
tive history of particular regulatory siatutes 
the provisions least significant for resource 
allocation are most widely publicized and the 
most significant provisions are least widely 
publicized. 

The statutes listed under Proposition 1 as 
having promised something substantially dif- 
ferent from what was delivered are also the 
ones which have been most intensively publi- 
cized as symbolizing protection of widely shared 
interests. Trust-busting, ‘‘Labor’s Magna Carta” 
(the Clayton Act), protection against price dis- 
crimination and deceptive trade practices, pro- 
tection against excessive public utility charges, 
tight control of union bureaucracies for, by 
other groups, the “slave labor law”), federal 
income taxation according to “ability to pay,” 
are the terms and symbols widely disseminated 
to the public as descriptive of much of the lead- 
ing federal and state regulation of the last 
seven decades; and they are precisely the de- 
scriptions shown by careful students to be most 
misleading. Nor is it any less misleading if one 
quotes the exact language of the most widely 
publicized specific provisions of these laws: 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act, Sections 6 and 20 
of the Clayton Act, or the closed shop, second- 
ary boycott, or emergency strike provisions of 
Taft-Hartley, for example. In none cf these 
instances would a reading of either the text of 
the statutory provision or the attendant claims 
- and publicity enable an observer to predict 
- even the direction of future regulatory policy, 
let alone its precise objectives. 

Other features of these statutes also stand as 
the symbols of threats stalemated, if not check- 
mated, by the forces of right and justice. Typi- 
cally, a preamble (which does not pretend to be 
more than symbolic, even in legal theory). in- 
cludes strong assurances that the public or the 
public interest will be protected. And the most 
widely publicized regulatory provisions always 
include other nonoperational standards con- 
noting fairness, balance, or equity. 

If one asks, on the other hand, for examples 
of changes in resource allocations that have 
been influenced substantially and directly by 
public policy, it quickly appears that the out- 
standing examples have been publicized rela- 
tively little. One thinks of such legislation as 
the silver purchase provisions; the court defini- 
tions of the word “lawful” in the Clayton Act’s 
labor sections; the procedural provisions of 
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Taft-Hartley and the Railway Labor Act; the 
severe postwar cuts in Grazing Service appro- 
priations; and changes in the parity formula 
requiring that such items as interest, taxes, 
freight rates and wages be included as com- 
ponents of the index of prices paid by farmers. 

Illuminating descriptions of the operational 
meaning of statutory mandates are found in 
Truman’s study and in Earl Latham’s The 
Group Basis of Politics“ Both emphasize the 
importance of contending groups and organiza- 
tions in day-to-day decision-making as the 
dynamic element in policy formation; and both 
distinguish this element from statutory lan- 
guage as such." 

We are only beginning to get some serious 
studies of the familiarity of voters with current 
public issues and of the intensity of their feel- 


. ings about issues; but successful political pro~ 


fessionals have evidently long acted on the 
assumption that there is in fact relatively little 
familiarity, that expressions of deep concern 
are rare, that quiescence is common, and that, 
in general, the congressman can count upon 
stereotyped reactions rather than persistent, 
organized pursuit of material interests on the 
part of most constituents.” 

(4) Policies severely denying resources to 
large numbers of people can be pursued in- 
definitely without serious controversy. 

The silver purchase policy, the farm policy, 
and a great many other subsidies are obvious 
examples. The anti-trust laws, utility regula- 
tions, and other statutes ostensibly intended to 
protect the small operator or the consumer are 
less obvious examples; though there is ample 
evidence, some of it cited below, that these 
usually support the proposition as well. 

The federal income tax law offers a rather 
neat example of the divergence between a 
widely publicized symbol and actual resource 
allocation patterns. The historic constitutional 
struggle leading up to the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, the warm defenses of the principle of 
ability to pay, and the frequent attacks upon 


it Truman, op. cit., pp. 489-446; Earl Latham, 
The Group Baste of Politics (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1952), ch. 1. 

12 The writer has explored this effect in labor 
legislation in “Interest Representation and Labor 
Law Administration,” Labor Law Journal, Vol. 9 
(1958), pp. 218-226. 

18 Evidence for these propositions is contained 
in the writer's study of congressional representa- 
tion, still not completed or published. See also 
Lewis A. Dexter, “Candidates Must Make the 
Issues and Give Them Meaning,” Public Opinion ` 
Quarterly, Vol. 10 (1955-56), pp. 408-414. 
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the principle through such widely discussed 
proposals as that for a 25 per cent limit on 
rates have made the federal tax law a major 
symbol of justice. While the fervent rhetoric 
from both sides turns upon the symbol of a 
progressive tax and bolsters the assumption 
that the system is highly progressive, the bite 
of the law into people’s resources depends-upon 
quite other provisions and activities that are 
little publicized and that often seriously qualify 
its progressive character. Special tax treat- 
ments arise from such devices as family partner- 
ships, gifts inter vivos, income-splitting, mul- 
tiple trusts, percentage depletion, and deferred 
compensation. 

Tax evasion alone goes far toward making 
the symbol of “ability to pay’ hollow semanti- 
cally though potent symbolically. While 95 per 
cent of income from wages and salaries is taxed 
as provided by law, taxes are actually collected 
on only 67 per cent of taxable income from 
interest, dividends, and fiduciary investments 
and on only about 36 per cent of taxable farm 
income. By and large, the recipients of larger 
incomes can most easily benefit from exemp- 
tions, avoidances and evasions. This may be 
desirable public policy, but it certainly marks 
a disparity between symbol and effect upon 
resources. 


18 


These phenomena are significant for the 
study of the political process for two reasons. 
First, there is a substantial degree of consist- 
ency in the group interest patterns associated 
with policies on highly diverse subject matters. 
Second, they suggest that nonrational reaction 
to symbols among people sharing a common 
governmental interest is a key element in the 
process. The disciplines of sociology, social 
psychology, and semantics have produced some 
pertinent data on the second point; and to some 
of this material we turn next. 

Harold Lasswell wrote three decades ago 
that ‘‘[Plolitics is the process by which the irra- 
tional bases of society are brought out into 
the open.” He marshalled some support in case 
studies for several propositions that have since 
been confirmed with richer and more direct 
experimental evidence. “The rational and 
dialectical phases of politics,” he said, “are 
subsidiary to the process of redefining an emo- 
tional consensus.” He argued that ‘‘wide- 


4% Randolph E. Paul, “Erosion of the Tax Base 
and Rate Structure,” in Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Federal Tax Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
1955, pp. 123-188. 
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spread ard disturbing changes in the life-situa- 
tion of many members of society’ produce 
adjustment problems which are resolved largely 
through symbolization; and he suggested that 
“TPlolitical demands probably bear but a 
limited relevance to social needs.’’!5 

The frame of reference suggested by these 
statements is sometimes accepted by political 
scientists today when they study voting be- 
hevior and when they analyze the legislative 
process. Its bearing on policy formation in the 
administrative process is not so widely recog- 
nized. It is true that cognition and rationality 
are central to administrative procedures to a 
degree not true of legislation or voting. But 
this is nob at all the same thing as saying that 
administrative policies or administrative poli- 
tics are necessarily insulated from the “‘process 
of redefining an emotional consensus.” 

Let us sonzider now some experimental find- 
ings and conclusions specifying conditions 
under which groups or personality types are 
prone to respond strongly to symbolic appeals 
and to dietort or ignore reality in a fashion that 
can be politically significant. 

(1) People read their own meanings into 
situations that are unclear or provocative of 
emotion. As phrased by Fensterheim, “The 
less well defined the stimulus situation, or the 
more emotionally laden, the greater will be the 
contribution of the perceiver.’ This proposi- 
tion is no longer doubted by psychologists. It is 
the justifcation for so-called projective tech- 
niques and is supported by a great deal of ex- 
perimental evidence. 

Now it is precisely in emotionally laden and 
poorly defined situations that the most widely 


15 Paychopathology and Politics (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 184, 185. 

33 Herbert Fensterheim, “The Influence of 
Value Systems on the Perception of People,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Soctal Psychology, Vol. 
48 (1953), p. 98. Fensterheim cites the following 
studies in support of the proposition: D. Krech 
and R. S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of 
Social Psychology (New York, 1948); A. B. 
Luchina, “An Evaluation of Some Current Criti- 
cisms of Gestalt Psychological Work on Percep-~ 
tion,” Psychological Review, Vol. 58 (1951), pp. 
69-095; J. &. Bruner, “One Kind of Perception: A 
Reply to Professor Luchins,” Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. 58 (1951), pp. 306-312; and the chap- 
ters by Bruner, Frenkel-Brunswik, and Klein in 
R. R. Blake and G. V. Ramsey, Perception: An 
Approach io Personality (New York, 1951). See 
also Charlza Osgood, Percy Tannenbaum and 
George Suci, The Measurement of Meaning (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1957). 
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and loudly publicized public regulatory policies 

are launched and administered. If, as we have 
every reason to suppose, there is little cognitive 
familiarity with issues, the “interest” of most 
of the public is likely to be a function of other 
socio-psychological factors. What these other 
factors are is suggested by certain additional 
findings. 

(2) It is characteristic of large numbers of 
people in our society that they see and think in 
terms of stereotypes, personalization, and over- 
simplifications; that they cannot recognize or 
tolerate ambiguous and complex situations; 
and that they accordingly respond chiefly to 
symbols that over-simplify and distort. This 
form of behavior (together with other char- 
acteristics less relevant to the political process) 
is especially likely to occur where there is in- 
security occasioned by failure to adjust to real 
or perceived problems.!? Frenkel-Brunswik has 
noted that “such objective factors as economic 
conditions” may contribute to the appearance 
of the syndrome, and hence to its importance 
as a widespread group phenomenon attending 
the formulation of public policy?! Such be- 
havior is sufficiently persistent and widespread 
to be politically significant only when there is 
social reinforcement of faith in the symbol. 
When insecurity is individual, without com- 
munication and reinforcement from others, 
there is little correlation with ethnocentricity 
or its characteristics.’ 

A different kind of study suggests the extent 
to which reality can become irrelevant for per- 
sons very strongly committed to an emotion- 
satisfying symbol. Festinger and his associates, 


17 Among the leading general and experimental 
studies dealing with the phenomenon are: M. 
Rokeach, ‘Generalized Mental Rigidity as a 
Factor in Ethnocentrism,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 43 (1948), pp. 25% 
277; R. R. Canning and J. M. Baker, “Effect of 
the Group on Authoritarian and Non-~authori- 
tarian Persons,” American Journal of Soctology, 
Vol. 64 (1959), pp. 579-581; A. H. Maslow, “The 
Authoritarian Character Structure,” Journal of 
Soctal Psychology, Vol. 18 (1943), p. 403; T. W. 
Adorno and others, The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York, 1950); Gerhart Saenger, The Pey- 
chology of Prejudice (New York, 1953), pp. 128- 
138; Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York, 1941); R. K. Merton, Mass Persuasion 
(New York, 1950). 

18 Else Frenkel-Brunswik, ‘Interaction of Psy- 
chological and Sociological Factors in Political 
Behavior,” this Rmvrmw, Vol. 46 (4952), pp. 
44-66. 

18 Adorno, op. cit. 
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as participant-observers, studied a group of 
fifteen persons who were persuaded that the 
world would come to an end on a particular 
day in 1956 and that they as believers would be 
carried away in a flying saucer. With few ex- 
ceptions the participants refused to give up 
their belief even after the appointed day had 
passed. The Festinger study concludes that 
commitment to a belief is likely to be strength- 
ened and reaffirmed in the face of clear dis- 
proof of its validity where there is a strong 
prior commitment (many of the individuals 
involved had actually given away their worldly 
goods) and where there is continuing social] 
support of the commitment by others (two 
members who lost faith lived in environments 
in which they had no further contact with fel- 
low-members of the group; those who retained 
their faith had continued to see each other). 
What we know of previous messianic move- 
ments of this sort supports this hypothesis.*° 

(3) Emotional commitment to a symbol is 
associated with contentment and quiescence 
regarding problems that would otherwise 
arouse concern. 

It is a striking fact that this effect has been 
noticed and stressed by careful observers in a 
number of disparate fields, using quite different 
data and methods. Adorno reports it as an 
important finding of the Authoritarian Per- 
sonality study: 


Since political and economic events make them- 
selves felt apparently down to the moat private 
and intimate realms of the individual, there is 
reliance upon stereotype and similar avoidances 
of reality to alleviate psychologically the feeling 
of anxiety and uncertainty and provide the indi- 
vidual with the illusion of some kind of intellec- 
tual security.2 


In addition to the support it geta from psy- 
chological experiment, the phenomenon has 
been remarked by scholars in the fields of 
semantics, organizational theory, and political 
science. Albert Salomon points out that “Ma- 
nipulation of social images makes it possible 
for members of society to believe that they 
live not in a jungle, but in a well organized and 
good society.’? Harold Lasswell put it as 
follows: 


20 Leon Festinger, Henry Riecken, and Stanley 
Shachter, When Prophecy Fatls (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Presa, 1956). 

32 Adorno, op. cit., p. 665. 

2 Albert Salomon, “Symbols and Images in the 
Constitution of Society,” in L. Bryson, L. Finkel- 
stein, H. Hoagland and R. M. MacIver (eds.), 
Symbols and Society (New York, 1955), p. 110. 
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” 


It should not be hastily assumed that because a 
particular set of controversies passes out of the 
public mind that the implied problems were 
solved in any fundamental sense Quite often a 
solution is a magical solution which changes 
nothing in the conditions affecting the tension 
level of the community, and which merely per- 
mits the community to distract its attention to 
another set of equally irrelevant symbols. The 
number of statutes which pass the legislature or 
the number of decrees which are handed down by 
the executive, but which change nothing in the 
permanent practices of society, is a rough index 
of the role of magic in polities. . . . Political sym- 
bolisation has its catharsis function... .™ 


Chester Barnard, an uncommonly astute 
analyst of his own long experience as an execu- 
tive, concluded that: 


Neither authority nor cooperative disposition ... 
will stand much overt division on formal issues 
in the present stage of human development. Most 
laws, executive orders, decisions, eto., are in effect 
formal notice that all is well—there is agreement, 
authority ie not questioned.™ 


Charles Morris, a leading logician and 

student of semantics, has analyzed the role of 
language in shaping social behavior and in- 
.culeating satisfaction with existing power rela- 
tionships. He points to the possibility that 
exploited groups will “actively resist changes 
in the very sign structure by which they are 
exploited.” Defining such behavior as “so- 
cially pathic,” he makes the following com- 
ment: 
The signs in question may relieve certain anxie- 
ties in the members of society with respect to the 
social behavior in which they are engaged, and so 
be cherished for this satisfaction even though the 
signs hinder or even make impossible the actual 
realization of the goals of such social behavior 
itself. 


Kenneth Burke makes much the same point. 
Designating political rhetoric as “secular 
prayer,” he declares that its function is “to 
sharpen up the pointless and blunt the too 
sharply pointed.’ Elsewhere, he points out 
that laws themselves serve this function, al- 


3 Lasswell, op. cht., p. 195. 

“ Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Ex- 
ecultve (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938), p. 226. 

% Charles Morris, Signs, Language and Be- 
havior (New York, 1946), pp. 210-211. 

# Kenneth Burke, A Grammar of Motives 
(New York, 1945), p. 393. 
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leging that positive law is déself “the test of a 
judgment’ judiciousness.’’?7 

(4) An active demand for increased economic 
resources or fewer political restrictions on ac- 
tion is not always operative. It is, rather, a 
function of comparison and contrast with 
reference groups, usually those not far removed 
in socio-economic status. 

This is, of course, one of the most firmly es- 
tablished propositions about social dynamics; 
one that has been supported by macro-sociolog- 
ical analysis,’ by psychological experiment, 
and by observation of the political process, par- 
ticularly through contrast between politically 
quiescent and protest or revolutionary activ- 
ity.29 

The proposition helps explain failure to de- 
mand additional resources where such behavior 
is socially sanctioned and supported. It also 
helps explain the insatiability of the demand by 
some organized groups for additional resources 
(t.6., the absence of quiescence) where there is 
competition for such resources among rival or- 
ganizations and where it is acquisitiveness that 
is socially supported. 

(5) The phenomena discussed above (the 
supplying o? meaning in vague situations, stere- 
otypes, oversimplification, political quiescence) 
are in large measure associated with social, eco- 
nomic, or cultural factors affecting large seg- 
ments of the population. They acquire political 
meaning a8 group phenomena. 

Even among the psychologists, some of 
whom have at times been notably insensitive to 
socialization and environment as explanations 
and phases of the individual “traits” they claim 
to “identify” or “isolate,” there are impressive 
experimental findings to support the proposi- 
tion. In analyzing the interview material of his 
Authoritarian Personality study, Adorno con- 
cluded that “our general cultural climate” is 
basic in political ideology and in stereotyped 
political thinking; and he catalogued some 
standardizing aspects of that climate.’ His 
finding, quoted above, regarding the relation 


17 Ibid., p. 362. 

233 Mead, op. cit.; Ernst Cassirer, dn Essay on 
Man (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944). 

3 See James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations (New York, 1958), pp. 65-81, and 
studies cited there. 

30 See, e.g., Murray Edelman, ‘Causes of Fluc- 
tuations in Popular Support for the Italian Com- 
munist Party since 1946,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 20 (1958), pp. 547-550; Arthur M. Ross, 
Trade Union Wage Policy (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1948). 

a Adorno, op. cù., p. 655. 
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of symbols to quiescence is also phrased to em- 
phasize its social character. Lindesmith and 
Strauss make a similar point, emphasizing the 
association between symbols and the reference 
groups to which people adhere.” 

Another type of research has demonstrated 
that because interests are typically bound up 
with people’s social situation, attitudes are not 
typically changed by ex parte appeals. The 
function of propaganda is rather to activate 
socially rooted interests. One empirical study 
which arrives at this conclusion sums up the 
thesis as follows: 


Political writers have the task of providing ‘‘ra- 
tional’ men with good and acceptable reasons to 
dress up the choice which is more effectively de- 
termined by underlying social affiliations.” 


George Herbert Mead makes the fundamen- 
tal point thst symbolization itself has no mean- 
ing apart from social activity: ‘“Symbolization 
constitutes objects ... which would not exist 
except for the context of social relaticnships 
wherein symbolization occurs.” 


lit 


These studies offer a basis for understanding 
more clearly what it is that different types of 
groups expect from government and under 
what circumstances they are likely to be satis- 
fied or restive about what is forthcoming. Two 
broad patterns of group interest activity vts-d- 
vis public regulatory policy are evidently iden- 
tifiable on the basis of these various modes of 
observing the social scene. The two patterns 
may be summarized in the following shorthand 
fashion: 


(1) Pattern A: a relatively high degree of. 


organization——rational, cognitive procedures— 
precise information—an effective interest in 
specifically identified, tangible resources—a 


2 Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, 
Soctal Psychology (New York, 1956), pp. 253-255. 
For & report of another psychological experiment 
demonstrating that attitudes are a function of 
group norms, see I. Sarnoff, D. Kats, and C. 
McClintock, “Attitude-Change Procedures and 
Motivating Patterns,” in Daniel Katz and others 
(eds.), Public Opinion and Propaganda (New 
York, 1954), pp. 308-9; also Festinger et al., op. 
cit. 

2 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People's Choice (New York, 
1944). p. 83. For an account of an experiment 
reaching the same conclusion see 8. M. Lipset, 
“Opinion Formation in a Crisis Situation,’ Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 17 (1953), pp. 20—468. 

“4 Mead, op. cH., p. 78. 
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favorably perceived strategic position with re- 
spect to reference groups—relatively small 
numbers. 

(2) Pattern B: shared interest in improve- 
ment of status through protest activity—an 
unfavorably perceived strategic position with 
respect to reference groups—distorted, stereo- 
typed, inexact information and perception— 
response to symbols connoting suppression of 
threats—relative ineffectiveness in securing 
tangible resources through political activity— 
little orgarization for purposeful action— 
quiescence—relatively large numbers. 

It is very likely misleading to assume that 
some of these observations can be regarded as 
causes or consequences of others. That they 
often occur together is both a more accurate 
observation and more significant. It is also evi- 
dent that each of the patterns is realized in dif- 
ferent degrees at different times. 

While political scientists and students of or- 
ganizational theory have gone far toward a 
sophisticated description and analysis of Pat- 
tern A, there is far less agreement and precision 
in describing and analyzing Pattern B and in 
explaining how it intermeshes with Pattern A. 

The most common explanation of the relative 
inability of large numbers of people to realize 
their economic aspirations in public policy is in 
terms of invisibility. The explanation is usually 
implicit rather than explicit, but it evidently 
assumes that public regulatory policy facilitat- 
ing the exploitation of resources by knowledge- 
able organized groups (usually the ‘“‘regulated’’) 
at the expense of taxpayers, consumers, or 
other unorganized groups is possible only be- 
cause the latter do not know it is happening. 
What is invisible to them does not arouse in- 
terest or political sanctions. 

On a superficial level of explanation this as- 
sumption is no doubt valid. But it is an example 
of the danger to the social scientist of failure to 
inquire transactionally: of assuming, in this in- 
stance, (1) that an answer to a questioner, 
or a questiannaire, about what an individual 
“knows” of a regulatory policy at any point in 
time is in any sense equivalent to specification 
of a group volitical interest; and (2) that the 
sum of many individual knowings (or not- 
knowings) a3 reported to a questioner is a cause 
of effective íor ineffective) organization, rather 
than a consequence of it, or simply a concomi- 
tant phase of the same environment. If one is 
interested in policy formation, what count are 
the assumptions of legislators and administra- 
tors about the determinants of future political 
disaffection and political sanctions. Observable 
political behavior, as well as psychological find- 
ings, reveals something of these assumptions. 
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There is, in fact, persuasive evidence of the 
reality of a political interest, defined in this 
way, in continuing assurances of protection 
against economic forces understood as powerful 
and threatening. The most relevant evidence 
lies in the continuing utility of old political is- 
sues in campaigns. Monopoly and economic con- 
centration, anti-trust policy, public utility reg- 
ulation, banking controls, and curbs on man- 
agement and labor are themes that party 
professionals regard as good for votes in one 
campaign after another, and doubtless with 
good reason. They know that these are areas in 
which concern is easily stirred. In evaluating 
allegations that the public has lost “interest” in 
these policies the politician has only to ask him- 
self how much apathy would remain if an effort 
were made formally to repeal the anti-trust, 
public utility, banking, or labor laws. The an- 
swers and the point become clear at once. 

The laws may be repealed in effect by ad- 
ministrative policy, budgetary starvation, or 
other little publicized means; but the laws as 
symbols must stand because they satisfy inter- 
ests that are very strong indeed: interests that 
politicians fear will be expressed actively if a 
large number of voters are led to believe that 
their shield against a threat has been removed. 

More than that, it is only as symbols of this 
sort that these statutes have utility to most of 
the voters. If they function as reassurances that 
threats in the economic environment are under 
control, their indirect effect is to permit greater 
exploitation of tangible resources by the organ- 
ized groups concerned than would be possible if 
the legal symbols were absent. Those who are 
deprived become defenders of the'very system 
of law which permits the exploiters of resources 
to act effectively. 

To say this is not to assume that everyone 
objectively affected by a policy is simply quies- 
cent rather than apathetic or even completely 
unaware of the issue. It is to say that those who 
are potentially able and willing to apply politi- 
cal sanctions constitute the politically signifi- 
cant group. It is to suggest as well that incum- 
bent or aspiring congressmen are less concerned 
with individual constituents’ familiarity or un- 
familiarity with an issue as of any given mo- 
ment than with the possibility that the interest 
of a substantial number of them could be 
aroused and organized if he should cast a poten- 
tially unpopular vote on a bill or if a change in 
their economic situations should occur. The 
shrewder and more effective politicians proba- 
bly appreciate intuitively the validity of the 
psychological finding noted earlier: that where 
public understanding is vague and information 
rare, Interests in reassurance will be all the 
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more potent and all the more susceptible to 
manipulation by political symbols. 

The groups that succeed in using official 
agencies as instrumentalities to gain the re- 
sources they want are invariably organized so 
as to procure and analyze pertinent information 
and then act rationally. Most voters affected by 
the regulatory policy are certain on the other 
hand to secure distorted information, inade- 
quate for intelligent plannirg of tactics or strat- 


egy. 

We have already noted that it is one of the 
demonstrable functions of symbolization that it 
induces a feeling of well-being: the resolution of 
tension. Not only is this a major function of 
widely publicized regulatory statutes, but it is 
also a major function of their administration. 
Some of the most widely publicized administra- 
tive activities can most contdently be expected 
to convey & misleading sense of well-being to 
the onlooker because they suggest vigorous ac- 
tivity while in fact signifying inactivity or pro- 
tection of the “regulated.” 

One form this phenomenon takes is noisy st- 
tacks on trivia. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, for example, has long been noted for its hit- 
and-miss attacks on many relatively small firms 
involved in deceptive advertising or unfair 
trade practices while it continues to overlook 
much of tae really significant activity it is os- 
tensibly established to regulate: monopoly, 
interlocking directorates, and so on. 

Another form it takes is prolonged, repeated, 
well-publicized attention to a significant prob- 
lem which is never solved. An excellent example 
is the approach of the FCC to surveillance of 
program content in general and to discussions 

„of public issues on the air in particular. In the 
postwar period we have had the Blue Book, the 
Mayflower Policy, the abolition of the May- 
flower Policy, and the anncuncement of a sub- 
stitute policy; but the radio or television licen- 
see is in practice perfectly iree, as he has been 
all along, to editorialize, with or without oppor- 
tunity for opposing views to be heard, or to 
eschew serious discussion of public affairs en- 
tirely. 

The most obvious kinds of dissemination of 
symbolic satisfactions are to be found in admin- 
istrative dicta accompanying decisions and or- 
ders, in press releases, and in annual reports. It 
is a8 common here as in labor arbitration to 
“give the rhetoric to one side and the decision 
to the other.” Nowhere does the FCC wax so 
emphatic in emphasizing public service respon- 
sibility, for example, as in decisions permitting 
greater concentration of control in an area, con- 


z Cf. Wilcox, op. cii., pp. 281, 252-255. 
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doning license transfers at inflated prices, refus- 
ing to impose sanctions for flagrantly sacrificing 
program quality to profits, and so on.” 

The integral connection is apparent between 
symbolic satisfaction of the disorganized, on 
the one hand, and the success of the organized, 
on the other, in using governmental instrumen- 
talities as aids in securing the tangible resources 
they claim. 

Public policy may usefully be understood as 
the resultant of the interplay among groups.*7 
But the political and socio-psychological proc- 
esses discussed here mean that groups which 
would otherwise present claims upon resources 
may be rendered quiescent instead by their suc- 
cess in securing nontangible values. Far from 
representing an obstacle to organized producers 
and sellers, they become defenders of the very 
system of law which permits the organized to 
pursue their interests effectively, at the expense 
of the disorganized or unorganized. 

Thurman Arnold has pointed out how the 
anti-trust laws perform precisely this function: 


The actual result of the antitrust laws was to 
promote the growth of great industrial organiza- 
tions by deflecting the attack on them into purely 
moral and ceremonial channels... every scheme 
for direct control broke to pieces on the great pro- 
tective rock of the antitrust laws. ... 


The antitrust laws remained as a most important 
symbol. Whenever anyone demanded practical 
regulation, they formed an effective moral ob- 
stacle, since all the liberals would answer with a 
demand that the antitrust laws be enforced. Men 
like Senator Borah founded political careers on 
the continuance of such crusades, which were en- 
tirely futile but enormously picturesque, and 
which paid big dividends in terms of personal 
prestige.’ 


Arnold’s subsequent career as Chief of the 
Anti-trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice did as much to prove his point as his writ- 
ings. For a five-year period he instilled unprece- 
dented vigor into the Division, and his efforts 
were widely publicized. He thereby uncuestion- 


* Many examples may be found in the writer’s 
study entitled The Licensing of Radio Services in 
the United States, 1987 to 1947 (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Ilinois Press, 1950). 

37 For discussions of the utility of this view to 
social scientists, see Arthur F. Bentley, The Proc- 
ess of Government (1908; New York: The Principia 
Press, reprint 1949); Truman, op. cit. But cf. 
Stanley Rothman, “Systematic Political Theory,” 
this Ruview, Vol. 54, pp. 15-33 (March, 1960). 

38 The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1987), pp. 212, 215, 216. 
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ably made the laws a more important symbol of 
the protection of the public; but despite his im- 
pressive intentions and talents, monopoly, con- 
centration of capital, and restraint of trade 
were not seriously threatened or affected. 

This is not to suggest that signs or symbols in 
themselves have any magical force as narcotics. 
They are, rather, the only means by which 
groups not in a position to analyze a complex 
situation rationally may adjust themselves to 
it, through stereotypization, oversimplification, 
and reassurance. 

There have, of course, been many instances 
of effective administration and enforcement of 
regulatory statutes. In each such instance it 
will be found that organized groups have had 
an informed interest in effective administra- 
tion. Sometimes the existence of these groups is 
explicable as a holdover from the campaign for 
legislative enactment of the basic statute; and 
often the initial administrative appointees are 
informed, dedicated adherents of these inter- 
ests. They are thus in a position to secure perti- 
nent data and to act strategically, helping fur- 
nish “organization” to the groups they 
represent. Sometimes the resources involved 
are such that there is organization on both 
sides; or the more effective organization may be 
on the “reform” side. The securities exchange 
legislation is an illuminating example, for after 
Richard Whitney’s conviction for embezzle- 
ment key officials of the New York Stock Ex- 
change recognized their own interest in sup- 
porting controls over less scrupulous elements. 
This interest configuration doubtiess explains 
the relative popularity of the SEC both with 
regulated groups and with organized liberal 
groups. 


IV 


The evidence considered here suggests that 
we can make an encouraging start toward de- 
fining the conditions in which myth and sym- 
bolic reassurance become key elements in the 
governmental process. The conditions’? are 
present in substantial degree in many policy 
areas other than business regulation. They may 
well be maximal in the foreign policy area, and 
a similar approach to the study of foreign policy 
formation would doubtless be revealing. 

Because the requisite conditions are always 
present in some degree, every instance of policy 
formulation involves a “mix” of symbolic effect 
and rational reflection of interests in resources, 
though one or the other phenomenon may be 
dominant in any particular case. One type of 


3 They are listed above under “Pattern B.” 
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mix is exemplified by such governmental pro- 
grams outside the business regulation field as 
public education and social security. There can 
be no doubt that these programs do confer im- 
portant tangible benefits upon a very wide pub- 
lic, very much as they promise to do. They do 
so for the reasons suggested earlier. Business 
organizations, labor organizations, teachers’ 
organizations, and other organized groups ben- 
efit from these programs and have historically 
served to focus public attention upon the re- 
sources to be gained or lost. Their task has been 
all the easier because the techniques for achiev- 
ing the benefits are fairly readily recognizable. 

But the financing of these same programs in- 
volves public policies of a different order. Here 
the symbol of “free” education and other bene- 
fits, the complexity of the revenue and adminis- 
trative structure, and the absence of organiza- 
tion have facilitated the emergence of highly 
regressive payroll, property, and head taxes as 
the major sources of revenue. Thus, business 
organizations, which by and large support the 
public schools that provide their trained per- 
sonnel and the social security programs that 
minimize the costs of industrial pensions, pay 
relatively little for these services; while the di- 
rect beneficiaries of the ‘“‘free” programs pay a 
relatively high proportion of the costs. Careful 
analysis of the “mix” in particular programs 
should prove illuminating. 

If the conditions facilitating symbolic reas- 
surance are correctly specified, there is reason 
to question some common assumptions about 
strategic variables in policy formulation and 
reason also to devise some more imaginative 
models in designing research in this area. The 
theory discussed here suggests, for example, a 
tie between the emergence of conditions pro- 
moting interests in symbolic reassurance and 
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widened freedom of policy maneuver for those 
attempting to assert leadership over the af- 
fected group. It implies that the number of ad- 
herents of a political interest may have more to 
do with whether the political benefit offered is 
tangible or symbolic than with the quantity or 
quality of tangible resources allocated. It sug- 
gests that the factors that explain voting be- 
havior can be quite different from the factors 
that explain resource allocations through gov- 


“ernment, The fact that large numbers of people 


are objectively affected by a governmental pro- 
gram may actually serve in some contexts to 
weaken their capacity to exert a political claim 
upon tangible values. 

A number of recent writers, to take another 
example, Lave suggested that it is the “‘inde- 
pendence” of the independent regulatory com- 
missions which chiefly accounts for their tend- 
ency to become tools of the groups they 
regulate. The hypotheses suggested here apply 
to regulatory programs administered in cabinet 
departments gs well; and their operation is dis- 
cernible in some of these programs when the 
specified conditions are present. The Grazing 
Service and the Anti-trust Division are exam- 
ples. 

In terms of research design, the implications 
of the analysis probably lie chiefly in the direc- 
tion of emphasising an integral tie of political 
behavior to underlying and extensive social in- 
teraction. Analysts of political dynamics must 
have a theory of relevance; but the directly rel- 
evant may run farther afield than has some- 
times been agsumed. Political activities of all 
kinds require the most exhaustive scrutiny to 
ascertain whether their chief function is sym- 
bolic or substantive. The “what” of Lasswell’s 
famous definition of politics is a complex uni- 
verse in itself, 


ELECTION AND APPOINTMENT: 
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However careful one ought to be not to in- 
dulge in exaggerated conceptualism—an ap- 
proach which easily degenerates into mere 
terminological exercise—a number of political 
terms in constant use have meanings which call 
for clarification. The purpose of this parer is to 
draw attention to two such terms: election and 
appointment. We use them regularly in teach- 
ing, observation and summing-up of institu- 
tions as if they were antonyms, withoui really 
bothering to determine wherein the supposed 
antithesis lies. Of course, neither term denotes 
an a priori category; both are names for histori- 
cally evolved procedures, with many variations 
resulting from attempts to adjust them to pre- 
conceived ideas or to environmental factors. 
But even with full allowance for these varia- 
tions, and with due regard for every-day com- 
mon usage, certain discrepancies remain in our 
use of them which make for unclear thinking. 


I 


To give a few instances: a chairman of a 
company (in the United States, the chairman of 
the board) is “elected” by the board’s mem- 
bers. The same group of persons, sitting in the 
same capacity, may go through exactly the 
same motions when selecting a branch man- 
ager, and yet we think of him as “appointed.” 
And is the company’s managing director (in 
American parlance, the corporation president) 
“appointed” or “elected”? Or to turn to the 
field which is nearer to reader and writer alike, 
the field of assigning people to functions of a 
public, more particularly of a political, nature: 
is a cabinet in France under the fourth Repub- 
lic or in Israel “elected” because it does not 
assume its functions unless and until the legis- 
lature has confirmed it by vote? Is a non- 
political public office to be considered ‘“‘elec- 
tive,” if the assignment of the office-holder is 
made in the final count by a group of persons 
deciding by unanimous concurrence or by vote? 
No one will question this statement in the case 
of judges elected by popular vote; but what 
about certain judges as well as the General 
commanding-in-chief in Switzerland, who are 
“elected” by the Swiss Federal Assembly? And 
what about civil servants or holders cf other 
public offices whose selection was decided upon, 
in whole or in part, by a selection board or by 
some similar collective group? Somehow we 
think of such office-holders as appointive, de- 
spite the procedure of election which took place 
in their cases. 


Does “election” connote the added condition 
that the selectee be a member of the selecting 
group, while “appointment” refers to a proce- 
dure in which the selectee has no voice? Neither 
the President of the Swiss Federal Council nor 
the Commanding General, to both of whom the 
Swiss Constitution refers as “‘elected’”’ by the 
Federal Assembly, are members of that body. 
Nor is the candidate for the presidency of the 
United States usually a member of the electoral 
college. 

Is it a limited term of office that distinguishes 
election from appointment? The German “‘elec- 
tors” chose a King and Emperor (incidentally, 
one who was not necessarily a member of the 
college) for an unlimited period. And though 
election for life is infrequent nowadays, indefi- 
nite tenure is certainly not yet a characteristic 
of appointment. 

It is sometimes felt that appointment de- 
notes selection from above, t.e., a procedure 
implying subordination of the selectee to the 
selector, while election is from below, t.e., a pro- 
cedure connoting subordination of the selector 
to the selectee. Apart from the fact that hier- 
archical relations are by no means uni-direc- 
tional but are often mixed and reciprocal, such 
a definition would fiy in the face of accepted 
general usage: presidents in parliamentary re- 
publics are often elected by legislatures, but 
can hardly be held, on balance, “superior” to 
the latter, except in a purely ceremonial sense. 
The Swiss general is not “superior” to the Fed- 
eral Assembly; and the hierarchical relationship 
between a judge and various individuals or 
public bodies, whatever it may be, is not neces- 
sarily affected by his having been either 
“elected” or “appointed.” At most one might 
say that the elected holder of a function does 
not become the subordinate of the individual 
who has participated as a voter in the election 
procedure but, on the contrary, often assumes a 
certain authority over the latter's conduct; 
whereas in the case of appointment, it is the 
appointing individual who keeps as a rule a 


1 Thus A. Merkl, Algemsines Verwaltungsrecht 
(1927), p. 308 ff; and K. Braunias, Das Parla- 
mentartsche Wahlrecht, 1932, II, pp. 1-3. These 
two authors are about the only ones who have 
come seriously to grips, however briefly, with our 
problem. See also: H. Kelsen, Allgemeine Staats- 
lehre (1925), p. 279 ff., and his General Theory of 
Law and State (1945), p. 195. 
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certain authority over the appointee. But upon 
closer examination, this formulation, too, will 
not hold: not only would it be inapplicable to 
judicial and quasi-judicial positions, but, upon 
analysis, it is only the “authority” or “organ” 
personified in the individual that usually wields 
power over the appointee. Otherwise, and in his 
private capacity, the “appointer” may be as 
much subject to the appointee’s authority, as is 
often the voter to the authority of the electee. 
The minister or high-ranking official who has 
appointed a policeman, a customs officer or an 
internal revenue agent, is certainly subject to 
the appointee’s authority, when it comes to 
obeying traffic or customs or tax laws. 

Our concern over the existing confusion in 
the use of the two terms will disappear, of 
course, if we conclude that the distinction be- 
tween them has no useful significance. If the 
difference is only semantic, the following analy- 
sis may be dismissed as pointless. It is sub- 
mitted, however, that a distinction between the 
two terms can be drawn that corresponds to 
socially and technically significant differences 
in the process of mutual linking of individuals 
and functions; that this distinction possesses 
special importance where public functions are 
concerned; and that therefore an attempt to 
clarify it is justified. 

Common usage with reference to election and 
appointment is reflected by the description 
given in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sei- 
ences. “Election” is defined there as “the proc- 
ess of selecting the officers or representatives 
of an organization or group by the vote of its 
qualified members. It is to be distinguished 
from the alternative methods of selection by 
appointment or by lot.” No attempt at all is 
made to define “appointment” ; it is merely de- 
scribed as being of the “essence of executive 
authority,” and this statement, whether true or 
not, certainly represents no definition. Even the 
few instances offered above will have been 
enough to indicate that the approach of the 
Encyclopaedia stands in need of further scru- 
tiny: we have encountered, indeed, some pro- 
ceedings which, though “elections” within the 
meaning of the Encyclopaedia, are at times 
thought of as appointments; while an attempt 
to explain appointment by ascribing to an 
authority “executive” quality will certainly 
lead us into a vicious circle. 

On the basis of the above examples, it is easy 
to propose and dismiss various tentative criteria 
of elections, among them: selection by many as 
against one or a few selectors; opportunity to 
select among more than one candidate; selec- 
tion from below instead of from above; selec- 
tion coupled with subordination of selectors to 
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selectees as against subordination of selectees 
to selectors; a mode of selection in which the 
selectee’s >ersonal and character traits are 
emphasized rather than his expertness. Weak- 
nesses will readily be perceived in every single 
one of these criteria. And yet each of them pro- 
vides a promising avenue of thought and sheds 
some light on the technical or ideological con- 
notations af the electoral process. 

I sugges that this division into a technical 
and an ideological aspect is, indeed, the most 
promising way of approaching the problem.? 
Technically, election is the process of assigning 
an office or a function to an individual by an 
act of volition calling for the simultaneous ex- 
pression of opinion by at least several persons. 
Conversely, appointment in its technical sense 
is the assignment of an office or a function to an 
individual by an act of volition of a single per- 
son or, eventually, by a series of consecutive 
acts of volition of a number of single persons. 

Considered from a purely procedural stand- 
point, it is this distinction between an act of a 
plurality o? persons and one emanating from a 
single individual (whether or not preceded or 
followed by other acts calling for the participa- 
tion of one or several individuals) which ap- 
pears decisive. If a selection board deliberates 
on the “appointment” of a public official, its 
deliberation culminates in a process which, 
technically speaking, is an election. This is so 
whether established procedure or the emer- 
gence of differing views requires a formal vote 
(known in British parliamentary parlance as a 
“division”’) or whether the unanimity of views 
coupled with informal procedure makes a 
formal vote superfluous, the sense of the group 
being registered “by acclamation” or being 
noted in an informal manner. Similarly, it is not 
directly relevant to the determination of this 
procedure as an election whether it represents 
the final and decisive stage in the assignment, 
or whether it is a necessary but preliminary 
step in the process of assignment (e.g., a quali- 
fying nomination by election for a function the 
later stage of which may be elective or appoin- 
tive), or—finally—whether it is a mere ad- 
visory recommendation which is not binding or 
is not essential as a preliminary condition for 
further positive action. In all these cases we 
have what technically amounts to an election, 
with all the attendant problems of quorum, of 
voting systems, of majorities, of methods of 
casting votes, of equal and unequal votes, of 
formal nominations, etc., such as we would 
have encountered if the identical selection 
board were to elect a chairman (assuming it is 


3 See: Braunias, loc. cig. 
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given authority to do so) or a body of citizens 
were to elect a representative. 

To avoid misunderstandings, one should 
again emphasize that appointment as a techni- 
cal procedure does not necessarily imply the 
linking of a person to an office or a function by 
action of one individual only. It can, and often 
does, call for concerted action by several indi- 
viduals before it is completed. But such action 
will proceed in several stages, each clearly dis- 
tinct from the others, which will be either sub- 
sequent or simultaneous and will be grouped 
either hierarchically or on the basis of incom- 
plete or complete equality. Thus—if an official 
is to be appointed by the Minister on the advice 
of a permanent secretary, with the latter acting 
on the recommendation of a division chief who, 
in his turn, acts on the basis of an examiner’s 
findings—we have before us the selection of an 
official by concerted action of several individu- 
als; however, this concerted action is divided 
into stages, each linked to a single individual, 
with the sequence between them being both 
temporal and hierarchical. The technique typi- 
cal of appointment appears in this instance not 
only in the final and determining action-stage, 
but also in each of the preliminary stages. 
Considered in itself, each of them is, technically 
speaking, an appointment-like procedure, al- 
beit not necessarily a complete one. The diverse 
screenings, recommendations, and noming- 
tions, which we encounter on the way toward 
the final act-—however much they may vary on 
the score of their “objectivity” or “‘subjectiv- 
ity,” of the latitude of discretion given to the 
screener, recommender, examiner or nominator 
as against previously set rules that may limit 
this discretion almost to the vanishing point— 
have this in common that none of them pro- 
ceeds by the technique of election. 

Then, again, appointment may call for con- 
certed action of the joint rather than of the 
hierarchical type. If an official is to be ap- 
pointed by consultation or agreement between 
two or more persons, the relationship between 
them is coordinate rather than hierarchical, 
and no required time-sequence between their 
respective actions will perhaps be specified. 
And yet the completion of the appointment 
calls for an individual act on the part of each 
participant in the joint or consultative process. 
However, in this joint-appointment procedure, 
especially where the positive consent of each 
participant is necessary, we approach a margi- 
nal case; just as in the procedure requiring 
unanimous election we find ourselves on the 
margin of election. In both cases, the individual 
action of approving the assignment of an office 
or function to a person is so closely connected 
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with the parallel action of one or more other 
individuals that the purely technical difference 
between election and appointment tends to 
disappear. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
some of the preliminary stages of an appoint- 
ment partake of the characteristics of an elec- 
tion, just as the preliminary stages of an elec- 
tion may be appointive in character. The 
former combination occurs, e.g., when a board 
of examiners, or a selection board collectively 
decides, sometimes even by vote, to recom- 
mend, or to nominate, or to certify as qualified, 
a candidate, to the appointing authority. The 
latter combination results when a person or a 
number of persons, acting each in an individual 


capacity, signify their approval of the candi- 


date in question as a preliminary to the act of 
selection by a collective body. A certain con- 
fusion may follow if the completion of the 
selection procedure is not properly or not uni- 
formly defined, e.g., the appointment of certain 
federal office-holders by the President of the 
United States subject to approval (t.e. elec- 
tion) by the Senate. It is not always clear, and 
not uniformly determined for each and all pur- 
poses, which of the two acts makes the linking 
of the candidate with the office complete. 

The preceding remarks suffice to establish 
two points: 

(a) The techniques of election and appoint- 
ment are not necessarily separated with refer- 
ence to the assignment of a function to an 
individual. Assignment is a process which often 
takes place in several stages, and of these vari- 
ous stages some may exhibit the characteristics 
of elections, others of appointment. When we 
speak of an office as “elective” or “appointive” 
in the technical sense, we go by the character of 
either the predominant or the final stage; but 
this should not blind us to the presence of 
heterogeneous elements at other stages. 

(b) Terms habitually used to signify a spe- 
cific stage in the linking of a person to a func- 
tion, such as “approval” or “consent”, or 
‘nomination’, do not possess an established 
meaning with reference to the election-appoint- 
ment dichotomy. Whether they come within 
one or another category can only be empirically 
determined on the basis of a detailed scrutiny 
of the techniques involved. 


II 


A different manner of using the two terms 
gives priority to the social significance of the 
process observed rather than to its technicali- 
ties. Thus viewed, election is that process of 
linking a person to a function which emphasizes 
the participation in the selection process of 
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those meant to fall in some way under the 
selectee’s authority. 

Taken in this sense, an election gives expres- 
sion to the idea of rule (using the word “rule” 
in the broad sense, not confined to the sphere of 
government, but embracing any relation which 
carries an element of authority) with the con- 
sent of the ruled. This is the familiar consensual 
approach to authority which, in its extreme 
form, is tantamount to democracy. The greater 
the opportunity offered to those under the of- 
fice-holder’s future authority to participate in 
his selection, and the greater the proportion of 
those falling under this description who are 
offered this opportunity, the nearer we come to 
an election in the social-significance sense and 
the further away we recede from appointment. 
Appointment, in this sense, will mean, of 
course, the linking cf a person to a function 
without the participation of those affected by 
the authority pertaining to the function. If, 
therefore, one single individual selects another 
individual or a body to exercise a function that 
will connote a certain authority over himself— 
and this will apply even to an agent, since every 
agency implies authority to bind the principal 
within given bounds—we have before us a 
process of consensual setting-up of authority 
and therefore an election in the social-signifi- 
cance sense, even though, there being no 
plurality of selectors, all the technical para- 
phernalia of election are missing. 

As the reader will have noticed, we use elec- 
tion and appointment in this second sense as 
trends rather than as contrasting fixed proce- 
dures. Indeed, a minimal degree of consensual 
participation of the ruled is observable in many 
a selection mode which in the main is non-con- 
sensual and which we still think of as an ap- 
pointment. A person who, whether formally or 
informally, either by virtue of his social or 
political status or by virtue of his expert know- 
ledge or by virtue of the office he holds, partici- 
pates in the selection of a judge, a customs 
officer, a health or zoning or police officer, may 
himself become subject to the latter’s author- 
ity; but he is only one among the future func- 
tionary’s many “constituents” or “subjects,” 
the consensual aspect is not really emphasized, 
and we properly speak of the selection mode in 
this case as constituting an appointment. More 
important even than the quantitative ele- 
ment—the insufficient number of the future 
subjects who participate in the selection prot- 
ess—is the difference in essence: the fact that 
the “appointing” individuals may come them- 
selves under the selectee’s authority is quite 
incidental, perhaps even accidental, to their 
participation in his selection. It is not as sub- 
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jects and not þecause they will be subject to his 
authority chat they are given this power, but 
because of some other quality which they are 
assumed to hold. 

This is why quite a number of selection 
procedures, while elective in the technical 
sense, are regarded as appointments within the 
meaning of their social significance. They are 
such because, or insofar as, the castings of votes 
or other collective procedures are not meant to 
convey an application of the consensual princi- 
ple. Every election that is one in the social-sig- 
nificance sense, is necessarily one from the 
point of view of technique, except where the 
authority of the selectee ts meant to extend to one 
individual only; but the reverse is not necessar- 
ily true: 

Yet a certain quantitative element enters into 
the electoral procedure in the social-significance 
gense, just as it enters into the first, technical, 
meaning ol the term. It is equally essential in 
both cases, but—in keeping with the difference 
between them—its content changes: while, 
technically speaking, the concurrence of several 
volitions ie an intrinsic part of the technique, 
the element of quantity, t.e., the participation 
of s large proportion of “subordinates”, con- 
tributes, ir the election taken in its social-sig- 
nificance meaning, to its consensual character. 

It is this consensual character of elections 
that explains their claim to achieve representa- 
tiveness. Representativeness is claimed on two 
levels. On the one hand, the person elected is 
assumed tc be representative of his electors. On 
the other hand, the qualified and actual electors 
are taken to be a true representation of the 
total mass of the selectee’s subordinates, and 
the electoral system is supposed to allow for 
some reasonable mode of making such represen- 
tation both possible and legitimate. 

When: wə speak of the electee as representa- 
tive of his electors, we do not generally mean 
that he is similar to them. Though history and 
literature both know of instances where this 
claim, inspired by extreme egalitarianism, was 
made, it i£ nevertheless true that in most in- 
stances the purpose of election is to find an in- 
dividual of outstanding quality and therefore 
dissimilar. What is invariably meant by repre- 
sentativeness is the likelihood that the electee 
will perform the activities of his function in 
reagonable conformity with the electors’ de- 
sires, to the extent that these are ascertainable. 
Election as a procedure for assigning functions 
is used principally in connection with functions 
that requirs a wide measure of discretion on the 
part of their holders. Only rarely, therefore, 
wil we find attempts to circumscribe the 
electee’s freedom of action by imperative man- 
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dates (in the case of legislators and the like) or 
by closely woven mandatory instructions that 
leave no room for the exercise of discretion. In 
the main, reliance will be placed either on con- 
ditions of the election, where freedom of infor- 
mation, of discussion, of access to the candi- 
dates, and of choice, are assumed to increase 
the chances of the electee proving representa- 
tive; or on sanctions in case he proves insuff- 
ciently representative. We shall not delve here 
into the conditions of election. As for sanctions, 
the two best-known sanctions of this kind are 
the right of recall and the less direct but equally 
effective device of election for a limited term, 
carrying with it, as it were, the implicit threat 
of non-reelection. Where election is for life or, 
as in the case of heads of new dynasties, even 
beyond the life-time of the incumbent, there 
can be no sanction of re-election. On the other 
hand, recall, even if not formalized, is always 
present in the background and is occasionally 
exercised in the form of resistance, revolution 
or enforced resignation or abdication. 

In our day and age, we are more concerned 
with elections for limited periods. Their repre- 
sentative character, even if coupled with a great 
deal of discretion, stands clear and is usually 
both effectively sanctioned and solemnly 
acknowledged. For holders of public office, the 
affirmation of its representative character is 
even more pronounced than its sanction in 
fact, the latter being often vitiated by various 
mechanisms permitting self-perpetuation in 
office. 

It is elementary that not every election is 
democratic, even in the most elementary, quan- 
titative sense. The limitation of actual suffrage 
to a small group among future subordinates is a 
well known phenomenon, which restricts both 
the consensual and the representative character 
of the proceedings. But with the spread of 
democratic thought, even a limited suffrage 
group is increasingly regarded as representing a 
wider group and, in the final analysis, the 
totality of the subjects. So regarded, the limited 
suffrage group becomes an instrument of in- 
direct elections. At times, the connection be- 
tween the two is formalized, as in the two- or 
three-stage elections in British India, or in the 
presidential electoral colleges in the United 
States and in France. At other times it is not 
formalized, but the representative character of 
the small qualified electorate, standing, as it 
were, for the whole community, is nevertheless 
taken for granted, Thus, where the Head of 
State is elected by the legislature and not by 
the entire electorate, where a party leader is 
elected by a small committee or a national con- 
vention and not by the members at large, 
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where a corporation president is elected by the 
board and not by all stockholders—the tech- 
nique used is one of direct election by a small 
electorate, but the social significance attaching 
to the process is that of a consensus given by the 
large group indirectly; and the electee is ex- 
pected to be representative not only of the 
direct, but also of the indirect constituents. 

If no attention is paid to consensus expressed 
indirectly, elections conducted by a very re- 
stricted electorate tend to lose their social sig- 
nificance. If the voting qualification is limited 
to an infinitesimal portion of the subordinate 
group only, and nothing but this qualification 
counts in estimating the element of consensus, 
then-—from the vantage point of the mass of 
disfranchised subordinates—the office-holder 
has been selected without their participation or 
consensus; as far as social significance for them 
is concerned, his office becomes an appointive 
one. When the Head of State is elected by a few 
hundred legislators, when a cabinet is “con- 
firmed’’—as is required in some countries—by 
an initial vote of confidence by the same few 
hundred, we have indeed a technical election, 
but to the millions over whom the elected will 
wield authority, these officers will appear 
undistinguishable from appointed office-hold- 
ers, since the consensus of the millions is lack- 
ing. The only way in which we can stress the 
consensual rather than the authoritarian 
character of the function, is by looking beyond 
the formal investiture of the functionary by a 
restricted “electorate” only, and remembering 
also that the legislature itself has been elected 
by a far larger electorate. Thus the legislature 
will become a kind of electoral college, and the 
Head of State or the cabinet will be regarded as 
having been elected indirectly. 

True, this approach as well should be used 
with caution. By the same reasoning, any ap- 
pointment made by the cabinet could be re- 
garded as an indirect election twice removed; 
and an appointment made by a board set up by 
the cabinet would be indirect election three 
times removed, and so forth. Finally, should we 
choose to disregard the technical aspect of a 
collective decision made by a group of persons 
and consider the consensual element only, any 
appointment made by any minister or other 
one-man authority could be regarded as an in- 
direct election n times removed, as long as the 
ultimate legitimation of that authority is 
based, however remotely, on an expression of 
the subordinates’ consensus. Obviously, such a 
conclusion would be highly fictitious and would 
offer no aid at all in solving such practical 
problems as the respective uses of appointment, 
of direct or indirect election, or of a broad as 
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against a selective electorate. 

Nevertheless, the foregoing discussion has 
shown that, once we admit the principle of in- 
direction, any sharp conceptual dividing line 
between election and appointment disappears, 
and there emerges instead a vast region of 
nc-man’s land with vague and blurred frontiers. 
We may have our choice in bringing some sort 
of order into the ensuing chaos in one of three 
ways: we may leave it at the two basic concepts 
of appointment and election, with an interme- 
diate region; we may posit that allfunctions in a 
fundamentally consensual society are filled by 
an election-like act, with only the degree of 
indirectness changing; or we may, finally, take 
refuge in the simple technical criterion, and 
dismiss as irrelevant the social significance 
aspect. However, the large mass of public func- 
tions are ordinary cases which lie well within 
the generally understood spheres of election or 
appointment, rather than marginal cases. And 
for these ordinary cases the above discussion 
may have provided some theoretical clarifica- 
tion. 


IIT 


For the sake of completeness, a few phenom- 
ena, often connected with the processes of elec- 
tion and appointment, need to be briefly com- 
mented upon. 

Nomination. The term covers many processes 
varying from one another in technique and 
even more in actual significance. In its widest 
sense, nomination is tantamount to recommen- 
dation. It may be a prerequisite for assignment 
to a given function, a conditio sine qua non, 
without being in itself either a formal or a real 
determinant for obtaining the function, a 
conditio per quam. Thus nomination of a person, 
or of a list under the system of proportional 
representation, by the prescribed number of 
voters, qualifies the nominees to appear on the 
ballot ag candidates for an election, assuming 
that the other conditions of eligibility are also 
complied with. It does not, as a rule, ensure 
their election, either in law or in fact. Then, 
again, nomination may appear in the guise of a 
recommendation that is not at all required as a 
condition of the nominee’s qualification or eligi- 
bility for office, but is extended for whatever 
encouragement or support it may portend. 
Thus, if a candidate who has already received 
the required nomination or has otherwise be- 
come fully qualified, is being “nominated” or 
“endorsed” by additional groups, parties, 
influential individuals, or newspapers. At times, 
such a recommendation is extended more with a 
view to benefit the reeommendors than for the 
benefit of the recipient. However, there is a 
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tendency to apply the term more narrowly to 
those forms of recommendation that are re- 
quired as prerequisites of the nominee’s formal 
eligibility. 

Nomination can be viewed as a mere stage in 
the linking sf a person to the intended function, 
or it can be considered in isolation, without 
regard to the larger process. Viewed as a stage 
in the larger process, nomination may occur as 
part either of an elective or of an appointive 
process. As a result of a qualifying examination 
before a selection board or a board of examin- 
ers, a person may be regarded as nominated for 
the functicn to which he—or. other similarly 
qualifying candidates—may be ultimately ap- 
pointed, no less than a candidate for elective 
office who has been formally endorsed by the 
required number of voters signing his filing 
papers or petition. Viewed in itself, the nomina- 
tion may again partake of the nature of either 
election or appointment. It would be elective in 
character, from the point of view of its social 
significance, insofar as it emphasizes the con- 
sensual element (such as nomination by a 
number of voters), and appointive insofar as it 
conforms to a non-consensual, authoritative 
pattern (such as nomination by a party “boss” 
or 8 small group of notables). From the point of 
view of technique, nomination would be elec- 
tive if it required the concurrence of .several 
participants acting collectively, and appointive 
if it were the result of the volition of a single 
individual, or of several individuals in se- 
quence. The nomination of a candidate for par- 
hamentary elections by a party committee in a 
British, or by a caucus in an American, constit- 
uency, is sn example of the first kind; the 
nomination of a military officer or of s civil 
servant for promotion or for a position of 
greater significance, by his immediate superior 
or by a succession of superiors, illustrates the 
second kind. Nor need the appointive or elec- 
tive character of the nomination procedure 
coincide with the nature of the over-all process 
or of its final stage: even though the final link- 
ing of the mdividual to the function may be by 
way of appointment by a one-man authority, 
the nomination may be made by a collective 
body by way of election. And vice versa, the 
nomination of a candidate for elective office by 
the “boss” of the city machine or by a powerful 
newspaper publisher is an appointive process, 
albeit not a formalized one. 

It goes without saying thst the nomination 
itself may be subdivided into any number of 
stages, possibly differing from one another in 
technique and social connotation. The best 
known and most studied instance of such multi- 
stage nominations is that of candidates for the 
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presidency of the United States on behalf of one 
of the major parties; a nomination which takes 
the forms of one-man support by party bosses, 
informal decisions by powerful small groups, 
votes in caucuses, State conventions, popular 
primaries, and finally on the floor of a national 
convention. 

If, a8 one extreme case, we have mentioned a 
nomination which, far from ensuring actual 
assignment, does not even constitute a formal 
requisite, we may take as the other extreme a 
nomination which is decisive for the ultimate 
assignment either in fact or even in law, thus 
relegating the post-nomination stages to mere 
formalities. Such situations occur in many 
instances which vary greatly in many respects: 
nomination of a candidate by the predominant 
party in a “safe constituency” in Britain or in a 
“one-party” region in the United States; nomi- 
nation of a candidate by the communist party 
cell for any office in one of the countries of the 
Soviet bloc; the de facto limitation of the pre- 
rogative of a Head of State in a parliamentary 
regime to invite (4.¢., appoint) a politician to 
form a cabinet to a single person, wheres that 
person has been chosen as the leader of a party 
that holds a majority of seats in the legislature; 
these are but a few instances of this kind. 
Finally, where the “appointing” or “approv- 
ing” authority is deprived by law or binding 
convention of any exercise of its own discre- 
tion, but is bound to act on the recommenda- 
tion of the recommending authority, it is the 
latter—though formally fulfilling an act of 
nomination only—-that accomplishes the deci- 
sive act in the process of the assignment of the 
function. 

All in all, then, nomination is a term that 
should be understood as denoting a preparatory 
stage of varying decisiveness, but short of the 
final one, in the linking of a person to a func- 
tion. Like the final stage itself, nomination can 
be either elective or appointive in both the 
technical sense and in the sense of its social 
significance, or it can fall in the intermediate 
zone between the two. 

Freedom of Chorce. It is a characteristic of the 
modern approach to social phenomena that the 
observer goes beyond the formalized institu- 
tional aspect and probes influences and rela- 
tionships irrespective of their formal status. In 
line with this trend, recent studies of elective 
and appointive processes have been less con- 
cerned with formal “freedoms” and limiting 
qualifications, rather seeking to find out to 
what extent the voter, the elector in an indirect 
election, or the appointing authority, are really 
free to exercise choice within the limits of the 
formal qualifications; and if not, then what are 
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the additional and informal limitations placed 
upon them. Having established the place of 
nominations as preliminary processes of an 
elective or appointive (or mixed) character, we 
may understand why the same type of investi- 
gation is increasingly being undertaken—es- 
pecially by American scholars—with reference 
to nomination processes, 

The element of choice is present at some 
stage in every non-automatic linking of a per- 
son to a function. Automatic or near-automatic 
linkings—such as those by a rigid application of 
heredity or seniority—are exceptions rather 
than the rule and need not overly concern us. 
Two questions are in order: (a) what are the 
limits of the choice or discretion involved; and 
(b) who and at what stage of the assignment 
process exercises this discretion? l 

These questions confront us whether we deal 
with election or appointment. For obvious 
reasons, the freedom will in neither case be un- 
limited. Considerations such as age, mental and 
physical health, police record, educational and 
professional background, will be generally 
admitted as affording reasonable limitations on 
the freedom of choice by the participants in the 
election or in the appointment. The scope of 
such “reasonable” limitations will vary greatly, 
depending either on the intrinsic requirements 
of the function or on extrinsic considerations 
arising out of the social climate. The difficulty 
is reached when either the formal or the in- 
formal limitations on the freedom of choice are 
so severe that the persons concerned are left 
free to choose between very few, perhaps only 
two, names; when their only discretion lies in 
approving or refusing to approve the single 
name they are entitled to pass upon; or— 
finally—when they are left without any choice 
at all, but are bound to proceed with their part 
in the process. In this last case, the act of ap- 
pointment or election loses altogether its 
character of a discretionary act and is trans- 
formed into a mandatory duty. The persons 
participating in the act are condemned, in this 
instance, to the role of rubber-stamps. 

Establishing the limits upon the freedom of 
choice of the appointing or electing authority 
is, of course, only half the task. Just as impor- 
tant to determine is the identity of the persons 
or bodies that have authority to set out these 
limitations by way of enacting them generally 
or by “sereening” the candidates prior to fur- 
ther action. It may well be that the “limiting” 
or “screening” authority (which may or may 
not be identical with a given nominating au- 
thority) exercises an influence no less decisive, 
or even more decisive, than the formal ap- 
pointers or electors. In fact, the limits set to the 
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appointing authority’s discretion are usually 
quite stringent and, as long as they conform to 
certain reasonable standards, tend to be ac- 
cepted with a fair degree of equanimity. In- 
deed, there appears to be a trend to spell out 
qualifications for certain appointive functions, 
especially those of a public nature, with in- 
creasing severity, thus narrowing down the 
scope of the appointing authority’s discretion. 
The increase of special examinations and of var- 
ious educational requirements as prerequisites 
to appointive offices is a case in point. There is 
much more sensitivity about limitations placed 
on electing authorities and on the individual 
voters. Even so elementary a prerequisite as 
simple literacy is increasingly frowned on in a 
large number of countries. 

A similar investigation should be conducted 
into the informal limitations on the appointer’s 
and elector’s discretion. Internal discipline of 
organized groupe on the one hand, and outside 
pressure—whether by organized pressure 
groups, by individual interests, or by non-for- 
malized action of public and semi-public bodies 
—on the other, are the principal instruments of 
euch informal limitations. Outside pressure 
works both by the carrot and by the stick, em- 
ploying indiscriminately promises and threats. 
It affects elections no less than appointments, 
and neither the mass character of modern elec- 
toral bodies nor the anonymity with which the 
widespread practice of the secret ballot clothes 
the voter provides more than an incomplete de- 
fense against it. 

Mixed Procedures. We have seen earlier that 
the linking of a person to a function may be ac- 
complished in several stages, some of which 
may be elective, others appointive. This leaves 
us in some difficulty when it comes to the deter- 
mination of the character of the resulting as- 
signment. We could, of course, speak of “inter- 
mediate” or “mixed” procedures and leave it at 
that. Still, a somewhat closer look should be 
attempted. Let us take the case of a presiden- 
tial appointment in the United States subject 
to the consent of the Senate. If we disregard the 
informal stages (usually, recommendation by 
one or several persons or groups within a po- 
litical party, or recommendation by the nomi- 
nee’s superiors) and consider the formal stages 
only, we find three of these: (a) nomination by 
the President; (b) consent by the Senate (usu- 
ally given in two stages—by a committee of the 
Senate and by the Senate as a whole); (c) ap- 
pointment by the President. Each one of these 
stages is a necessary prerequisite for holding of- 
fice, except on the temporary basis of a recess 
appointment. Of the three stages, the first and 
the third are appointive, the second is elective. 
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The resulting assignment is generally regarded 
a8 appointive, because the appointive elements 
predominate, because the office is not actually 
bestowed on the candidate until and unless the 
President appoints him—an appointment which 
he is still entitled to withhold despite the Sen- 
ate’s consent, because the power of dismissal— 
usually a corollary of the power of appointment 
—is in the President’s hands, and because the ` 
“electing” body in this case is only remotely 
linked to those over whom the future office-. 
holder will wield authority. For much the same _. 
reasons the assignment will still be regarded as | 
appointive if we suppose (what may well be the 
case) that the President’s share in the whole 
process wes nominal, and that the actual initi- 
ative and decision was with the Senator who 
urged the name and saw it through. 

On the other hand, we have still the phenom- 
enon in some countries of mayors or heads of 
municipal councils who are elected by the coun- 
cils but require-confirmation by an agent of the 
central government before agsuming their func- 
tions. Here again there is concurrence of an 
elective and an appointive stage in the assign- 
ment, and once more it is the appointing au- 
thority that has the last—and discretionary— 
word. On the whole, however, the position will 
be regarded as an elective one. 

The point to be kept in mind is not to deter 
mine to which of the two main groups a func- 
tion belongs if it results from a mixed proce- 
dure, but that where the procedures leading up 
to the assignment of a function are mixed, the 
position itself will be of a mixed character, al- 
beit in varying proportions. 

Criteria for Adopting Different Procedures. A 
problem that figures very prominently for those 
who, as political or administrative practition- 
ers, have to recommend or to decide upon pro- 
cedures for filling various functions, is that of 
the proper criteria for the choice of one or the 
other fundamental process, and of the many 
sub-variations existing among them. Academic 
interest has been aroused, by and large, by two 
special questions within the whole complex. 
Voting systems and qualifications on the one 
hand, and systems for the recruitment, promo- 
tion and dismissal of civil servants on the 
other, have been and continue to be widely dis- 
cussed in the literature. Methods for the elec- 
tion or appointment of judges and the wisdom 
or otherwise of dispensing with professional le- 
gal training in the case of persons called to ex- 
ercise judicial functions are also discussed to 
some extent. However, the whole problem of 
the respective implications of the elective and 
appointive processes, with their multiple varia- 
tions, deserves to be rescued from its apparent 
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neglect and to be gone into deeply. More espe- 
cially, it would be useful to establish to what 
extent specific modes of election and appoint- 
ment can be regarded as “fitting” for specific 
functions. Some feeling seems to exist, for in- 
stance, that the more an office connotes the of- 
fice-holder’s discretion and policy-making func- 
tion, the more appropriate election will appear; 
while where an office connotes subordinetion to 
instructions by another authority, appoint- 
ment—and, if possible, appointment at the 
hands of the latter—is desirable. An examina- 
tion of this tenet in the light of experience is 
` overdue. 

There is also the question of the relative mer- 
its of the two procedures and their sub-varia- 
tions as methods to seek out quality in the can- 
didate for office. In theory, both procedures 
imply a search for quality; whether practice 
always lends support to theory, is another ques- 
tion. Nepotism and arbitrariness for one thing, 
rigid seniority for another, and party patron- 
age for a third, can easily vitiate the search for 
quality in the appointing procedure; while rigid 
application of the list system or the predomi- 
nance of party machines and sources of finan- 
cial support under the majority system can 
play havoc with quality just as well. And is it 
true, as is generally believed, that the funda- 
mental qualities which the two procedures seek 
for are different in kind? That election puts a 
premium on popularity and general trustwor- 
thiness, while appointment emphasizes spe- 
cific knowledge and experience? These are all 
questions for further study. 

Selection by Lot. Though regarded in modern 
times as exceptional rather than usual, selec- 
tion by lot is nevertheless a third variety of non- 
automatic accession of a person to an office or a 
duty, along with the two major varieties of 
election and appointment. It may well be that 
selection by lot was based initially on the magic 
or metaphysical conception of a supernatural 
force intervening by means of the lot; in later 
times it has lost any ritual connotation and has 
become a mode of consensual attribution of a 
public office, a mode influenced by a particu- 
larly emphatic affirmation of egalitarianism.‘ 
We might say therefore that selection by lot, 
while lacking the technical attributes of elec- 


3 C. Seymour and D. R. Frary, How the World 
Votes (1918), I, p. 2. 

4 For a discussion of the egalitarian and other 
aspects of choice by lot see G. Glotz, The Greek 
City (1929), p. 209 ff.; and: Histoire Gradcque 
(1948), II, p. 296, 305. 
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tion, shares with the latter a consensual signif- 
icance at least within the circle of those partic- 
ipating in the drawing, but frequently for a 
much larger number. On the other hand, this 
method renounces the search for quality—a 
necessary concomitant of its egalitarianism— 
whatever the criteria of quality might be. Of 
course, inequality and qualitative criteria may 
be implied in the prerequisites that qualify a 
person for inclusion in the drawing; but within 
these limits, no further inequality and no fur- 
ther search for quality are admitted. In this 
respect, selection by lot resembles heredity and 
differs as a matter of principle from both ap- 
pointment and election. 

As for a distinct hierarchical relation be- 
tween the drawee-by-lot and other authorities, 
no definite statement can be made. Just as 
among electees and appointees, we find among 
drawees-by-lot differing degrees of untramelled 
discretion and of subjection to binding instruc- 
tions, of sanctions and of freedom from sanc- 
tion. However, very rarely will we find selec- 
tion by lot used with reference to functions in 
which the mandatory far outweighs the dis- 
cretionary aspect, the calling up of draftees 
into military service being perhaps the out- 
standing modern example. 

Again, as in the cases of election and ap- 
pointment, selection by lot need not represent 
the complete process, but may appear as a par- 
tial stage of the process only, e. g., in the draw- 
ing of jurymen. In modern times, and where 
public office is concerned, it is almost invaria- 
bly a stage and nothing more. It is used as a 
last resort in supplementing election, to break 
a tie, after all the other criteria of quality and 
of voters’ confidence have been gauged. At that 
point the circle of candidates for the drawing 
hardly ever numbers more than two, who, 
having passed all preliminary and presumably 
qualitative tests of eligibility, have garnered an 
equal number of votes and sometimes are of 
equal age and seniority as well. 

Volunteering. This method of selection need 
not be considered here at all, since in one form 
or another it is the acknowledged (and in even 
more cases the unacknowledged) prerequisite 
for most assumptions of a public—or for that 
matter a private—function. It occurs whenever 
a function is not thrust upon a person asa mat- 
ter of legal duty (like jury service) or dire eco- 
nomic necessity. Only seldom is volunteering 
sufficient per se to ensure the individual’s selec- 
tion; where it is sufficient, it is nothing more 
than the selection of the volunteer by the 
appointing or electing authority in the absence 
of any alternative. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY FOR THE STUDY OF 
POLITICS IN THE FORMER BELGIAN CONGO 


RENÉ LEMARCHAND 
University of Lovanium (Leopoldville) 


Recent developments in Belgian Africa have 
focussed the attention of statesmen. and politi- 
cal scientists on one area of Central Africa 
which has hitherto remained relatively unex- 
plored by English-speaking social scientists. 
The problems raised by nationalist assertions 
throughout the continent of Africa are more 
than a research area of purely academic inter- 
est; they also represent a compelling challenge 
to anyone concerned with sound policy formu- 
lation and objective evaluations. With the 
entrance of the Belgian Congo in the family of 
independent African states, the policy choices 
of the United States have involved and will 
continue to involve additional issues of great 
urgency and complexity. 

Other reasons may be invoked for conducting 
a systematic survey of source material on the 
social, economic and political aspects of the 
Congo area. For one thing, the historical experi- 
ences and colonial heritage shared by native 
populations suggest that the intensity of their 
claims and the choice of their objectives will 
continue to reflect the impact of a distinctive 
type of colonial administration. For another, 
long-range problems of political viability must 
be viewed against the background of traditional 
authority systems, whether or not their distri- 
bution is coterminous with the geographical 
boundaries of the area under consideration. 
Finally, the central position occupied by the 
Belgian Congo on the map of Africa suggests 
that the political changes occurring in that area 
are likely to affect neighbouring territories in a 
far more decisive manner than those taking 
place on the periphery of the African continent. 

As one attempts to judge critically the con- 
tributions made by Belgian scholars toward a 
better understanding of African political phe- 
nomena one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
magnitude of the efforts and the unevenness of 
the results. This is partly due to the highly 
legalistic treatment given to various subject 
matters, and partly to the fact that available 
studies almost inevitably reflect the official 
constraints on their authors. Another explana- 
tory factor lies in the absence of focus discerni- 
ble in the study of traditional societies: fre- 
quently the negative and seemingly reprehensi- 


ble traits of native societies are highlighted 
while the more positive aspects are deliberately 
de-emphasized. Finally, the paternalistic as- 
sumptions underlying Belgian administrative 
policies have had definite repercussions on the 
scope and orientation of official or semi-official 
research endeavours: by and large the vast field 
of economic and social development has re- 
ceived a particularly strong emphasis at the 
expense of other politically relevant research 
Breas. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A number of valuable bibliographical articles 
have already appeared in this Review con- 
taining specific and general source material 
relevant to the study of political developments 
in other parta of Africa tangential to Belgian 
Congo. The most notable are Roland Young 
and J. Gus Liebenow, Jr., “Survey of back- 
ground material for the study of the govern- 
ments of East Africa,” in Vol. 48 (March 1954) 
pp. 187-208; James S. Coleman, “A survey of 
selected literature on the governments and 
polities of British West Africa,” in Vol. 49 
(December 1955) pp. 1130-1150; and Kenneth 
Robinson, “A survey of the background mate- 
rial for the study of government in French 
Tropical Africa,” in Vol. 50 (March 1956) pp. 
179-198. Among the most useful of general 
compilations, A Bibliography of African Bibli- 
ographies (Capetown, 1948) offers an easy guide 
to early documentary sources through a system 
of classification by territories and subject mat- 
ters. A substantial bibliography will be found in 
Raymond L. Buell’s classic, The Nattve Problem 
in Africa, Vol. 2 (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928) pp. 1038-1044, especially valuable for the 
early period of colonial administration, includ- 
ing that of the Congo Free State, and the 
abundant references to French, Belgian, and 
German documents. By far the most compre- 
hensive and recent of available bibliographies 
on the Congo is T. Heyse’s masterful Biblio- 
graphie du Congo Belge et du Ruanda-Urundi, 
1989-61, in Cahters Belges et Congolais, Nos. 4 
to 22 (Bruxelles, 1953), which provides one of 
the most extensive coverages of books and arti- 
cles dealing with social, economic and political 
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developments. One of the earliest and still use- 
ful bibliographies is A. J. Wauters, Biblio- 
graphie du Congo, 1880-85 (Bruxelles, 1895). It 
contains valuable references on the role of 
Catholic and Protestant missions as well as on 
the diplomatic history and politics of the Congo 
Free State. A survey of the bibliographical 
research on colonial problems conducted be- 
tween 1876 and 1933 will be found in T. Heyse, 
“Le travail bibliographique colonial belge de 
1876 à 19383,” Zaire (Juin 1948), pp. 6389-656. 
Among the more -specialized bibliographies, 
Jean Berlage’s Répertoire de la Presse du Congo 
Belge et du Ruanda-Urundi (Bruxelles, 1955) 
deserves special mention. It represents the first 
comprehensive compilation of periodicals and 
newspapers published in the Congo and Ru- 
anda Urundi since the publication of M. H. 
Kessels’ survey in the June 1936 issue of the 
review Congo. It contains a topical as well as a 
reference index by place of publication, a major 
improvement on the earlier bibliographies of 
similar nature. A useful supplement to Ber- 
lage’s work is the recently published survey of 
J. M. Van Bol entitled La Presse Quotidienne au 
Congo Belge (Bruxelles, 1959). One of the most 
authoritative bibliographical articles on the 
history of the Congo is M. Huismann, “Essai 
de bibliographie pratique d’historie coloniale,” 
Congo, No. 4 (June 1932), No. 2 (September 
1932), No. 3 (October 19382). Despite its com- 
prehensiveness the articles need to be brought 
up to date: for this purpose the reader is re- 
ferred to Documents pour servir å la connais- 
sance des populations indigénes (Léopoldville: 
Section Documentation, Archives du Congo 
Belge, No. 2, 1958), which contains a complete 
inventory of the historical, anthropological and 
linguistic studies available from the archives of 
the Belgian Congo in Leopoldville. At the level 
of the Province, the only available survey is 
Walraet’s Bibliographie du Katanga, Mémoire 
de l'Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Tome 
XXXII (Bruxelles, 1958). 

Among the several continuing sources of cur- 
rent bibliography with special emphasis on the 
politics of Central Africa, the episodic review 
Zaire deserves first priority. Under the section 
“Sciences sadministratives, politiques ‘et so- 
ciales’’ will be found an exhaustive listing of 
current publications, including an excellent 
coverage of Flemish sources of information. The 
selection of works reviewed under the rubric 
“Recensions” is particularly noteworthy for the 
definite, yet not exclusive, emphasis given to 
Congolese questions. The equivalents of this 
review for the pre-War period are the monthlies 
Congo, which contains many useful references 
under the section “Droit-Législation,” and the 
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Revue Congolaise, which appeared for the first 


' time respectively in 1921 and 1911. Equally 


valuable cre the listings of current sources of 
informaticn found in the quarterly review of 
the Institut Universitaire des Territoires 
d’Outre-Mer (formerly Université Coloniale), 
Problèmes d Afrique Centrale, and in the review 
Problèmes Sociaux Congolais, previously known 
as Buletin du CEPSI, a quarterly published 
under the auspices of the Centre d Etude des 
Problèmes Sociaus Indigénes (CEPSI). None of 
these reviews could match the comprehensive 
bibliographical references found in Africa, the 
journal of the International African Institute of 
London. The latter publication should there- 
fore be considered as an indispensable supple- 
ment to Belgian periodicals. - 


Ti. GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING AND HISTORY 


The physical setting and ecology of the 
Congo are not only helpful to account for past 
policies in the fields of social and economic de- 
velopment; they also represent a set of factors 
which will continue to have a direct bearing on 
the scale and orientation of political objectives. 
General background data on the geography of 
the area will be found in Robert L. Pendleton, 
“The Belgian Congo: impressions of s changing 
region,” The Geographical Review, Vol. 39 
(1949) pp. 371-400. A concise survey of the 
influence of ecological factors on social and 
political issues will be found in G. T. Kimble, 
“The Belgian Congo,” Focus, Vol. 5, No. 1 
(September 1954). An instructive description of 
the physical environment and subsoil resources 
of the area will be found in W. R. Moore, 
“White magic in the Belgian Congo,” National 
Geographic Magazine, Vol. 101, No. 3 (March 
1952), pp. 8321-374. The bearing of basic geo- 
graphical conditions and natural resources on 
the level of economic and social development 
has also been the subject of many official and 
semi-official studies. The most notable are 
Contribution a V étude du problème de lV’ économte 
rurale au Congo Belge (Bruxelles: Ministére des 
Colonies, 1952); E. Polinard, “Les Richesses 
minérales du Congo Belge”; and R. Vandenput - 
and P. Van Den Abeele, “Le Congo Eco- 
nomique,” Encyclopédie du Congo Belge, Vols. 
2 and 3 (Bruxelles: Bieleveld ed., 1953), pp. 
471-561 and pp. 883-395. 

Central to an understanding of contempo- 
rary prob.ems is the historical evolution of 
native societies in the Congo. Historical ac- 
counts must, however, be approached with 
considerable caution, first because they gener- 
ally reflect the preconceptions of their authors, 
and second because of the lack of available 
documentery information concerning the trans- 
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actions which accompanied the transfer of 
authority from the International Association of 
the Congo to the Congo Free State and ulti- 
mately to the Belgian government. 

The pre-colonial period, the record suggests, 
remains a sparsely cultivated research area. 
This is due to the unreliable character and rela- 
tive scarcity of documentary material, and also 
to the apprehension shared by most advocates 
of colonial rule that the revival of a “negro 
past” might provide an authoritative basis on 
which nationalist leaders could rely to stake 
their claims. Among the general works immune 
to such biases, the most instructive are Basil 
Davidson, Old Africa Rediscovered (London, 
1959); Charles A. Julien, Histoire de l’ Afrique 
des Origines à 1945 (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires, 1958); J. C. de Graft Johnson, African 
Glory: the Story of the Vanished Negro Civiliza- 
tions (London, 1958); and J. Suret-Canale, Af- 
rique Notre Occidentale et Centrale (Paris, 1958). 
Despite an impressive documentation and an 
extensive bibliography, the latter contribution 
is marred by the author’s tendentious efforts to 
interpret African history systematically in 
Marxist terms. A more useful corrective to the 
stereotyped aspects of African history is J. D. 
Fage, An tntroductton to the history of West 
Africa (Cambridge, 1955), which should be 
read with frequent reference to his recent Atlas 
of African History (London, 1958). 

Among the works dealing more specifically 
with the precolonial history of the Congo, J 
Cuvelier’s rank among the most authoritative. 
His Ancten Royaume du Congo, Mémoire de 
VARSC, Tome XXXII (Bruxelles, 1954) and 
Note sur la documentation de l'histoire du Congo, 
Bulletin de VIRCB, Tome XXIV (Bruxelles, 
1953), are of special interest to historians as 
well as political scientists. One of the most il- 
luminating works on the historical kingdom of 
the Congo, as distinct from other kingdoms at 
one time located within the present boundaries 
of the Belgian Congo, is A. Ihle, Das Alte 
Kontgretch Kengo (Leipzig, 1929), which is still 
occasionally cited by historiographers of 
Africa. An earlier work on the same subject is 
L. B. Proyart, Histoire du Loango, Kakongo et 
autres royaumes d'Afrique (Paris, 1778), an 
anecdotal account based largely on the testi- 
monies of French and Portuguese missionaries. 
A more critical description of the historical 
evolution of the kingdom of the Congo will be 
found in J. Van Wing, Etudes Bakongo, Vol. 1, 
“Histoire et Sociologie” (Bruxelles, 1921). On 
the methodological problems connected witb 
historical research on the Congo, G. Van Bulck, 
“L'Ancien Congo d’aprés les archives Ro- 
maines,” Zatre (March 1955), pp. 529-537, and 
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J. Vansina, “Histoire des Kuba du Kasai: 
valeur historique des traditions orales,” a paper 
delivered at the second Conference on African 
History and Archeology held in London in July 
1957, should prove especially useful. 

The best survey of the international events 
leading to the Berlin Conference of 1884 will be 
found in Miss S. Crowe, The Berlin West Afri- 
can Conference, 1884-1885 (London, 1942) and 
in L. Le Febvre de Vivy, Documents d’ Histoire 
Pré-colontale Belge, Mémoire de ? ARSC, Tome 
VII (Bruxelles, 1955). Other useful works on 
the same period include A. J. Wauters, Histoire 
Politique du Congo Belge (Bruxelles, 1955); EF. 
Masoin’s monumental Histoire de l Etat Indé- 
pendant du Congo, 2 vols. (Namur, 1912); and 
A. Berriedale Keith, The Belgian Congo and the 
Berlin Act (Oxford, 1919). The expeditions of 
Henry Morton Stanley, the legendary agent of 
the Comité d’ Etudes du Haut Congo, are color- 
fully related in his famous work The Congo and 
the Founding of its Free State, 2 vols. (London, 
1885) and his equally well known account, 
Through the Dark Continent (London, 1879). 
The history of the Congo Free State is some- 
what obscured by the polemics and special 
pleading concerning the role of Leopold II dur- 
ing this period. In the eyes of some historians 
the king’s philanthropy was clearly evidenced 
by his desire to put an end to the Arab slave 
trade. In the eyes of others he was the incarna- 
tion of the self-seeking despot eager to deprive 
the Africans of their resources in order to add 
even more luster to his Court. Illustrative, in 
varying degrees, of the first attitude are Louis 
de Lichtervelde, Leopold of the Belgians (New 
York, 1909); D. C. Boulger, The Congo State 
(London, 1890); H. W. Wack, The Story of the 
Congo Free State (New York, 1905); and R. 8. 
Thomsen Fondation de VEtat Indépendant du 
Congo (Bruxelles, 1933). The most notable 
representative of the latter is E. D. Morel, the 
tireless publicist of the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion, whose views are unambiguously stated in 
his King Leopold’s Rule in Africa (London, 
1954), The Congo Crown Domain (Liverpool, 
1908), and The Economic Aspect of the Congo 
Problem (Liverpool, 1907). A far more dispas- 
sionate discussion will be found in Raymond L. 
Buell, The Native Problem in Africa. Among the 
more specialized treatments of the history of 
the Congo Free State, Ruth M. Slade English- 
speaking missions in the Congo Independent 
State, Mémoire de VIRCB, Tome XXX 
(Bruxelles, 1958), ranks high; while M. A. 
Stenmans, La reprise du Congo par la Belgique 
(Bruxelles, 1949), provides instructive insights 
into the period of the campaign against the 
maintenance of the Free State. 
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The one-sidedness of a large number of his- 
torical studies becomes magnified as soon as the 
time perspective is missing. The reliability of 
the information available on the colonial period 
as such is therefore even more limited. Two 
other factors have also contributed to obfuscate 
the issues; one is the paucity of sources in the 
English language, the other the reluctance on 
the part of Belgian administrators to state 
clearly the ultimate objectives of Belgian colon- 
ial policies. It is significant that two of the most 
valuable works on this period are the products 
of non-Belgian scholars, namely Raymond L. 
Buell, The Native Problem in Africa, and Lord 
Hailey, African Survey, 2d. ed. (Oxford, 1957), 
the latter nevertheless tending to espouse the 
official position of the Belgian government. 
Among the short accounts of recent colonial 
policies in the Congo, the study by Guy 
Malengrau, “La Politique Coloniale de la 
Belgique,” in Colonial Administration (Colston 
Papers, London, 1950), provides in spite of its 
official overtones a useful discussion of the in- 
strumentalities, scope and achievements of the 
Belgian colonial administration. The official 
position of the Belgian government with re- 
gard to colonial matters has been described by 
Pierre Ryckmans, at one time Governor 
General and later delegate to the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship Council, in his Politique 
Indigène (Bruxelles, 1949), and Dominer Pour 
Sermr (Bruxelles: Editions Nouvelles; 1948). 
The assumptions and principles which have 
governed Belgian policies in Africa are stated in 
Pierre Wygny, “Methods of government in the 
Belgian Congo,” African Affairs, Vol. 50 (Octo- 
ber, 1951), pp. 310-317, and in A. F. G. 
Marzorati, “The Political Organization and the 
Evolution of African Society in the Belgian 
Congo,” African Affairs, Vol. 53 (April 1954), 
pp. 10-112. The general tenor and contents of 
Georges Hostelet, L’Oeuvre Civilisatrice de la 
Belgique au Congo, 2 vols., Mémoire de l’IRCB, 
Tome XXXIII (Bruxelles, 1954), is hinted at 
in the title of the work: the theme of the “‘bien- 
être intellectuel et moral” of the native popula- 
tions is dominant in both volumes. A more use- 
fulsummary of the changes in the administrative 
structure of the former colony introduced since 
the creation of the Congo Free State will be 
found in A. Gile, “La Politique Indigène du 
Congo Belge et du Ruanda Urundi,” Encyclo- 
pédie du Congo Belge, Vol. 3, pp. 708-747. One 
of the most lucid and best documented reviews 
of the potential dangers of native policies in the 
Congo is the short study of a former District 
Commissioner, V. Vermeulen, Défictences et 
Dangers de notre Politique Indigène (Bruxelles, 
1953). The nature of the prescriptions ad- 
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vanced by the author in the last chapter of his 
work denote unusual foresight and soundness of 
judgment. The best historical survey of the role 
of the military in the conquest and administra- 
tion of the Congo until 1914 is to be found in 
the ‘study made by the General Staff of the 
Force Pubitque, entitled La Force Publique de 
sa naissance @ 1914, Mémoire de ’ IRCB, Tome 
XXVII (Bruxelles, 1952), which contains a 
wealth of data on the methods of recruitment 
and training of native contingents, their tribal 
origins and their relative size. A more recent 
survey of the organization and role played by 
the military is offered in P. Ermens, ‘“‘Organisa~ 
tion militaire de la Colonie,” Encyclopédie du 
Congo Belge, Vol. 3, pp. 814-826. 


JII. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Official publications are not only essential to 
the student of Congolese politics in search of 
correctives or supplements to secondary 
sources; they also provide an invaluable source 
of statistical information on a wide range of 
subjects. The following items represent a selec- 
tive list of official material designed to provide 
a comprehensive background of information on 
current Congolese problems: 


1. Charte Coloniale 

2. Codes et Lois du Congo Belge 

3. Anrales Parlementaires: Chambre des 
Représentants, Compte-Rendu Analy- 
tique 

4, Annales Parlementaires: Sénat, Compte- 
Rerdu Analytique : 

5. Rapports des Commissions de la Cham- 
bre et du Sénat 

6. Buletin Officiel 

7. Bulletin Administratif 

8. Moniteur Congolais 

9. Rapports Annuels sur |’Administration 
du Congo Belge présentés aux Chambres 


Législatives 
10. Conseil Colonial: Compte Rendus Ana- 
`  lytiques 
11. Conseil de Gouvernement: Compte- 


Rendu Analytique 

12. Conseils de Province: Compte-Rendus 
Analytiques 

13. Dissours d’Ouverture des Gouverneurs 
Généraux aux Conseils de Gouvernement 

14. Bulletin mensuel des statistiques gén- 
érales du Congo 


The Charte Colontale, officially known as the 
Loi sur le Gouvernement du Congo Belge, en- 
acted by the Chambers in 1908, remained the 
basic constitutional document of the Belgian 
Congo until June 30, 1960, the date on which 
the Congo Lecame formally independent. On 
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March 31, 1960 the Chambre des Représentants 
unanimously voted in favor of the Lot fonda- 
meniale relative aux structures du Congo, de- 
signed to abrogate the provisions of the Charte. 
The text of the Loi fondamentale, composed of 
253 articles, will be found in Documents Parle- 
mentatres, Chambre des Représentanis, No. 489, 
31 Mars 1960, pp. 1-44. 

The most elaborate commentary on the is- 
sues of public law involved in the constitutional 
relationships between the metropolitan govern- 
ment and the Congo, as described in the Charte 
of 1908, will be found in Michel Halewyck, La 
Charte Colontale, 4 vols. (Bruxelles, 1919). A 
more recent and manageable study is Jean 
Pierre Paulus, Drott Public du Congo Belge 
(Bruxelles: Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1959). 
A critical survey of the provisions included in 
the Lot fondamentale of March 1960 and of the 
resolutions adopted by the delegates to the 
Round Table Conference held in Brussels in 
January 1960 is offered in Francois Perin, Les 
Institutions Politiques du Congo Indépendant 
(Leopoldville: Institut Politique Congolais, 
1960). 

The Charte provided that legislative powers 
were to be exercised by the Minister of Colonies 
acting on behalf of the King through deorses or 
arrêtés royaux, the main difference here being 
that the latter may be issued without consult- 
ing the Conseil Colonial. Decrees and arrêtés, 
together with the ordinances issued by the 
Governor General and in some instances by 
Provincial Governors, are listed by subject 
matters in Pierre Piron, Codes et Lois du Congo 
Belge, 4 vols. (Bruxelles: F. Larcier ed., 1959). 
The documentation pertaining to the pre- 
World War I period and the Congo Free State is 
available from Louwers et Grenade, Codes et 
Lois du Congo Belge (Bruxelles, 1923), Juris- 
prudence de |’ Etat du Congo, 2 vols. (Bruxelles, 
1905), and Recuei Usuel de Législation, Etat 
Indépendant du Congo (Bruxelles, 1905). The 
Bulletin Officiel du Congo Belge and the Bulletin 
adminisiratif du Congo Belge, contain respec- 
tively and in chronological order, the decrees 
and ordinances issued by the Minister of Colo- 
nies and Governor General up to 1960 when 
both publications were replaced by a single one, 
the Moniteur Congolais. 

The debates in the Chambers sre extensively 
reproduced in the Compte-Rendus Analytiques 
of the Annales Parlementaires. They are con- 
venient to use, instead of the verbatim reports 
of the Chambers, because the remarks of Flem- 
ish-speaking deputies are reproduced in French. 
The Documents Parlementaires contain several 
reports of parliamentary committees on a wide 
range of topics dealing with the administration 
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of the Congo. One of the most recent and illum- 
inating is the Report of the study group, Rap- 
port du Groupe de Travail pour l'étude du prob- 
léme politique au Congo, which was presented to 
the Chamber of Representatives on January 20, 
1959. According to ita terms of reference this 
committee conducted an inquiry on behalf of 
the Minister of Colonies on the “views and 
aspirations of the inhabitants of the Congo 
concerning the way in which the political and 
administrative evolution of the colony ought to 
be pursued.” The yearly Rapport sur V Adminis- 
tration de la Colonte, presented to the Chambers 
on behalf of the Minister of Colonies contains 
an exceptionally useful body of information on 
the various aspects of social, economic and 
political developments in the Congo. It includes 
a record of major legislative ordinances, a sum- 
mary of their provisions, their dates of issuance 
and official references; data pertaining to the 
frequency of the meetings of the Députation 
Permanente, an advisory body to the Governor 
General, together with a survey of the agenda 
submitted for its consideration. Under the sec- 
tion Action Soctale is gathered information 
concerning the role and numerical importance 
of labor organizations in each Province; the 
number of conseils d'entreprise and their re- 
gional distribution, the frequency of their 
meetings, membership figures, etc. The latest 
census figures, broken down by Provinces, Dis- 
tricts and Territories, and the density of native 
and European population in each major terri- 
torial division are brought up to date in each 
yearly issue. 

The Compte-Rendus Analytique des Séances du 
Consetl Colonial provide an invaluable source 
of information on the economic and social con- 
ditions prevailing in the Congo as well as many 
perceptive comments on the possible effects of 
ministerial decisions. Despite the fact that the 
Conseil Colonial, later known as Conseil de 
Legislation, was a non-partisan advisory body, 
serious criticisms were occasionally voiced by 
its members. The discussions which took place 
in the course of the 1959 session are especially 
instructive, as for the first time Congolese 
spokesmen were admitted to be seated on this 
body. Its counterpart in the colony, also ad- 
visory, was the Conseil de Gouvernement, whose 
membership included, in addition to high- 
ranking officials, representatives from various 
categories of interests. Congolese delegates 
were admitted to the Conseil de Gouvernement 
for the first time in 1945. The Compte-Rendua 
Analytiques du Conseil de Gouvernement, to- 
gether with the Compte-Rendus des Conseils de 
Province, at the local level, provide many re- 
vealing insights into the pattern of conflicting 
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interests Opposing thè native to the European 
population and, especially as of 1956, the colon- 
ial administration to the European population. 
The opening address of the Governor General 
to the members of the Conseil de Gouvernement 
was published yearly under the title Discours 
d’Owerture du Gouverneur Général. It is espe- 
cially useful insofar as it represents an official 
formulation of the immediate political objec- 
tives of the administration at the level of the 
colony. 

The Bulletin Mensuel des Statistiques Gén- 
érales du Congo et du Ruanda Urundi contains 
an impressive array of statistical information 
on the production of various commodities, 
budgetary receipts, the levels of investment in 
the different sectors of the Congolese economy 
and other related matters. It is published in two 
series—A ffatres Economiques and Section Sta- 
iiatique—differing from one another in emphasis 
rather than subject matter coverage. The An- 
nuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo is 
also useful for comparative statistical informa- 
tion on the growth of economic development, 
the spread and level of education, the flow of 
commercial transactions taking place between 
the colony and the metropole. 

Two monthly publications containing official 
news items and short articles on current prob- 
lems deserve passing reference: The Belgian 
Congo To-day, and Belgtan Congo, both pub- 
lished by Inforcongo, the Information and Pub- 
lic Relations Bureau of the Government Gen- 
eral in Léopoldville. 


IV. TRADITIONAL POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


The influence of traditional political struc- 
tures is directly relevant to an appreciation of 
the character of nationalist movements in the 
Congo and their future orientations. Some of 
the most crucial and immediate issues of the 
Congolese scene involve political claims which 
reflect the objectives and values of traditional 
societies. The outcome of the interaction pro- 
cesses between modernist and tradition-ori- 
ented elites will affect in a decisive manner the 
prospects of political stability in the Congo. 

Despite the lack of interpretive studies on the 
possible effects of traditionalist elements on 
modernist political groups, and vice versa, a 
number of valuable monographs deal with 
tribal cultures treated as distinct and isolated 
phenomena. The Bakongo have been the sub- 
ject of several comprehensive studies, the best 
known of which are J. Van Wing, Etudes Ba- 
kongo, 2 vols. (Vol. 1, Histoire et Sociologie; 
Vol. 2, Religion et Magis, Bruxelles, 1921); E. 
Waxweiler, Etudes Bakwango (Liège, 1912) and 
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J. Merters, Les Chefs Couronnés chez les Ba- 
kongo Ortentauz, Mémoire de ?IRCB, Tome 
XI (Bruxelles, 1949). Each of these three works 
contains instructive comments on the tradi- 
tional authority systems as they operated 
among the crowned chiefs (mfumu mpu) and - 
village chiefs (mfumu gata) of the Bakongo 
tribes. Tha contributions of G. Van Der Kerken 
are particularly noteworthy for their compre- 
hensiveness. His Ethnie Mongo, 2 vols. (Bruxel- 
les, 1944) constitutes a most rewarding study of 
a numerically important tribal group of the 
Equatorial Province. His Populations Afri- 
caines du Congo Belge et du Ruanda Urundi, 
Encyclopédie du Congo Belge, Vol. 1, pp. 81-135, 
provides an excellent description of the political 
systems prevailing among the traditional socie- 
ties of the Congo; his classification of primitive 
political structures according to “empires,” 
“kingdoms,” “sultanates” and “seigneureries” 
on the one hand, and patriarchal societies on the 
other, are misleading, however, as few of the 
authority systems encountered in the Congo 
can be accurately described in terms of Western 
concepts. Les grandes lignes de migration des 
Bantous de la Province Orientale du Congo Belge, 
Mémoire de ’IRCB, Tome IV (Bruxelles, 
1936), by former Governor General A. Moeller, 
contains a useful survey of such dispersed 
societies as the Bakumu, Bapere, Wahumu, 
Banande, Bahunde and Bashi, each of them 
discussed in terms of their investiture rituals, 
methods of succession and political organiza- 
tion. On the “Pygmies” of the Belgian Congo, 
several works in German are available, the best 
known of which is Paul Schebesta’s monumen- 
tal study, Die Bambutt Pygmaen vom Ituri, 4 
vols. Mémoire de PIRCB, Tome 1 (Bruxelles, 
1950) and P. Schumacher, Die Kivu Pigmaen, 
Mémoire del’ IRCB, Tome V (Bruxelles, 1950). 
The research findings of P. Schebesta have been 
summarised in a work of more modest dimen- 
sions entitled Les Pygmées du Congo Belge, 
Mémoire de I RCB, Tome XXVI (Bruxelles, 
1952), in which the author deals not only with 
the Bambuti but also with such ethnically re- 
lated groups as the Batwaga, the Batshwa and 
the Babinga. The institutions of the Bakuba 
tribes heve been analyzed by J. Vansina, 
“L'Etat Kuba dans le cadre des institutions 
politiques africaines,” Zatre (Mai 1957), pp. 
485-498 and “Les tribus Ba-Kuba,” Ethno- 
graphic Survey of Africa, Pt. 1 (London: Inter- 
national African Institute, 1954). The political 
organization of the Lunda has been described 
by D. Biebuyck in “Fondements de l’organisa- 
tion politique des Lunda du Mwaantayaav,”’ 
Zaire, Vol. 11 (October 1957), pp. 787-817. 
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Very few studies have been made of the tradi- 
tional political system of the Batetela; the only 
available one, to this writer’s knowledge, is L. 
de Heusch, “Autorité et prestige dans la société 
tetela”, Zaire, Vol. 8 (December 1954), pp. 
1011-1018. Several articles and books have 
been written on the customs of the Baluba: A. 
Bouillon, “La corporation des chesseurs 
Baluba” Zatre, Vol. 12 (May 1958), pp. 563- 
504, E. Verhulpen, “Baluba et Balubaisés du 
Katanga” (Antwerp: L’Avenir Belge, 1936), 
and J. Weydert, Les Balubas chez eux (Luxem- 
bourg, 1938), provide little more than a super- 
ficial introduction to the traditional system of 
the Muluba society. This gap is all the more 
deplorable because the Baluba represent a 
numerically important group, especially in the 
Kasai and Katanga regions. The Muyaka soci- 
ety, sometimes identified with the Yaga 
tribes—an important component of the popu- 
lations of the Lower Congo—has received ex- 
haustive treatment in two of M. Planquaert’s 
works, Les Jaga et les Bayaka du Kwango 
(Bruxelles, 1932) and Les Sociétés Secrétes 
chez les Bayaka (Louvain: Kuyl-Otto, 1930). 
The only study in English on the Bayaka is E. 
Torday and T. A. Joyce “Notes on the Ethnog- 
raphy of the Bayaka,” Journal, Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. 36 (1906), pp. 278-299. An excel- 
lent description of the Azande society will be 
found in P. Baxter and A. Butt, “The Azande 
and related Peoples of the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan and Belgian Congo.” Ethnographic Survey 
of Africa, Pt. 9 (London: International African 
Institute, 1953). The only comprehensive study 
of social organization among the peoples of the 
Congo is Alan F. Merriam’s in “The concepts 
of Culture Clusters Applied to the Belgian 
Congo,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
Vol. 15 (1959), pp. 373-398. Aside from a few 
errors and omissions the article contains some 
valuable insights, considering the unreliable 
character and paucity of the literature available, 

The customary law of Congolese societies has 
been a major focus of inquiry on the part of 
administrators and missionaries. Among the 
continuous sources of information on the juris- 
prudence of native tribunals, the Bulletin des 
Jurtdictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier, 
published by the Société d’Etudes Juridiques 
du Katanga, deserves special attention. Under 
the section “Etudes” will be found interpretive 
studies of selected aspects of customary legal 
systems; under the section “Jurisprudence” are 
recorded the decisions and proceedings of litiga- 
tions handled through local tribunals, including 
the type of legal action brought against the 
defendant. In the same category of material, 
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the Revue Juridique du Congo.Belge arid the Bul- 
letin des Tribunaux de Police Congolais deserve 
mention. The Société d’Etudes Juridiques has 
also published a number of studies which de- 
scribe the relationships prevailing among the 
members of specific communities as prescribed 
by their customary law. The best known are F. 
Grevisse, Notes sur le drott coutumier des Balen 
(Bruxelles, 1948); R. Lenfant’s Notes sur le 
drot coutumier Baluba (Bruxelles, 1950); and 
C. Brau, Le Drott Coutumier Lunda (Bruxelles, 
1952). Unfortunately the great majority of 
studies in this area tend to utilize analytical 
categories derived from Western legal concepts 
and hence fail to convey the actual basis of 
legitimacy of customary law. A useful correc- 
tive in this respect is the work of a Nigerian 
scholar, T. O. Elias, The Nature of African 
Customary Law (Manchester 1956); and de 
Sousberghe’s article ‘L’Etude du droit cou- 
tumier. Méthodes et obstacles.” Zatre, Vol. 9 
(April 1955), pp. 339-359, which deals specifi- 
cally with the semantic problems posed by 
what the author calls the “‘casuistry of the 
Bapende.” For a comprehensive and interpre- 
tive study of the customary legal systems of the 
Congo, A. Sohier, Tratté Elémentaire de Droit 
Coutumter (Bruxelles, 1949), remains un- 
matched. Problems of legal acculturation in the 
Congo area have been explicitly raised in F. 
Grevisse’s classic, La Grande pitié des juridic- 
tions indigènes, Mémoire de PIRCB, Tome 
XIX (Bruxelles, 1949), which constitutes one 
of the most critical appraisals of the functioning 
of the territorial tribunals of the Katanga region. 

Land tenure problems have been dealt with 
in a number of studies of varying scope, as will 
appear from a cursory examination of D. 
Biebuyck, Bibliographie sur la tenure et les 
Problèmes fonciers (Léopoldville: Gouvernement 
Général, 1956). Professor Malengrau’s Les 
Droits Foncters Coutumters chez les indigènes du 
Congo Belge, Essai d’interprétation juridique, 
Mémoire de ’IRCB, Tome XV (Bruxelles, 
1948), provides a critical evaluation of the 
contributions made by various scholars on the 
subject of African customary law, as well as a 
substantial bibliography. His Lotissements 
Agricoles au Congo Belge, Mémoire de |’ IRCB, 
Tome XIX (Bruxelles, 1949), deals with the 
specific question of controlled land settlements 
as they may enter into conflict with customary 
laws. A short study of land tenure systems in 
the Congo as contrasted with those of Western 
Europe will be found in E. Kremer, “Le Droit 
Coutumier foncier du Congo Belge,” Bulletin 
des Juridictions Indigénes, No. 9-10 (1956), pp. 
233-258, 269-286. 
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As a result of the conscious efforts made by 
the Belgian government to reduce native juris- 
dictions to more tractable, yet artificial, dimen- 
sions, profound changes have occurred in the 
traditional structures. While occasionally 
alluded to in the studies previously mentioned, 
the problem of change and acculturation has 
been given specific treatment elsewhere. The 
transformations which have affected traditional 
authorities as a result of the peculiar system of 
indirect rule implemented in pursuance of the 
decree of 1910 are discussed in a series of arti- 
cles by administrators and scholars in a special 
issue of Problèmes d’Afrique Centrale, No. 43 
(1959), entitled “Congo New Look et Autorités 
Traditionnelles.” The impact of urbanization 
on traditional societies is discussed in F. 
Grevisse, “Le Centre extra-coutumier d’Eliza- 
bethville,” P. Clement, “Formes et valeurs de 
la vie sociale urbaine” and V. G. Pons, “Influ- 
ence changeante de l’origine ethnique et du 
degré d’occidentalisation sur la répartition de 
la population africaine de Stanleyville,” Soctal 
. Aspects of Industrialization and Urbanization 
in Africa South of the Sahara, (Paris: Unesco 
Publication, 1956), pp. 182-187, 398-500, 682- 
716. G. Balandier, Sociologie Actuelle de 
l Afrique Notre (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1955), provides a stimulating discussion of the 
changes in traditional relationships brought 
about by modernization among the Bakongo 
society. Equally relevant for an understanding 
of the “reversal of status” attending urban con- 
tacts is Balandier’s Soctologie des Brazzavilles 
Noires (Paris: Cahier de la Fondation Nation- 
ale des Sciences Politiques, 1955). A more theo- 
retical approach to the problem of accultura- 
tion is exemplified by his article, “Structures 
Sociales Traditionnelles et Changements Eco- 
nomiques”, Revue de l Institut Soctologte Solvay, 
Vol. 1 (1959), pp. 27—50. 

The absence of a general conceptual frame- 
work applicable to the study of primitive soci- 
eties constitutes the most serious handicap to a 
comparative study of traditional policies. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to remedy this 
lacuna, the most noteworthy being the typol- 
ogy elaborated by Professors Meyer Fortes and 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard in their African Polit- 
tcal Systems (London, 1940). Their conceptual 
categories—centralized systems, lineage sys- 
tems and kinship svstems—have however been 
criticized in a particularly constructive fashion 
by M. G. Smith, “On segmentary lineage sys- 
tems”, Journal of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute, Vol. 86 (July-December 1956), pp. 43- 
55. The arguments against the trichotomy em- 

ployed by Fortes and Evans-Pritchard are de- 
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veloped with even greater cogency in the Intro- 
duction to J. Middleton and D. Tait, Tribes 
without rulers (London, 1958), which provides 
evidence of politically uncentralized societies 
that do not fit the pattern described in African 
Political systems. Two of the major foci of anal- 
ysis utilized by Middleton and Tait, role differ- 
entiation on one hand and levels of lineage seg- 
mentation on the other, would prove especially 
helpful to the study of Congolese primitive 
societies, since a substantial proportion of them 
can be identified with uncentralized traditional 
systems. 


V. TRANSITIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The transfer of political authority to Congo- 
lese elites has, until recently, been carried out 
to a very limited extent, and then only with 
grudging acquiescence, As a result, Congolese 
nationalism, in its latent and manifest expres- 
sions, has asserted itself through different 
media and with varying degrees of intensity de- 
pending on the period and area considered. 

Syncretistic and prophetic movements have 
on various occasions provided outlets for na- 
tionalist sentiments at the tribal level; the dog- 
matic contents of such movements have been a 
major determinant of the scope and virulence 
of native opposition to Belgian tutelage. Two 
of Professor Balandier’s studies are particularly 
relevant for the study of such phenomena. One, 
“Messiarismes des Bakongo,” Encyclopédie 
Colontale et Marthme Mensuelle, Vol. 1 (August 
1951), pp. 216-220, describes the origins and 
development of Kibanguism—a prophetic, 
puritanical sect organized by the late Simon 
Kibangu—and Matswanism, another pro- 
phetic sect founded by André Matswa which 
drew most of its membership from the Balali, a 
sub-group of the Bakongo located in the Re- 
public of the Congo. Another, ‘“Messianismes 
et Nationslismes en Afrique Noire,” Cahters 
Internationauz de Sociologie, Vol. 14 (1958), pp. 
41-65, introduces a useful distinction between 
what he terms “Ethiopian” and “Zionist” 
Churches, the former referring to a modernist 
and aristocratic organization tending towards 
the establishment of a specifically African 
Church, the latter designating a more radical 
movement, usually associated with the messia- 
nic personality of a prophet. A valuable ac- 
count of the origins of prophetic movements in 
the Congo, with special emphasis on the Kita- 
wala is contained in Jean Comhaire, “Secret 
societies and prophetic movements in the Bel- 
gian Congo,” Africa, Vol. 25 (January 1955), 
pp. 54-58. A detailed enquiry into the doctrinal 
re-orientations which have characterized the 
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Kibanguist movement will be found in J. Van 
Wing, “Le Kibanguisme vu par un témoin,” 
Zaire, Vol. 12 (1958), pp. 5638-618. The best 
documented study of the organizational fea- 
tures, dogmatic tenets and implications of the 
movement will be found in Paul Raymaekers’ 
remarkable article, “L'Eglise de Jésus Christ 
sur la terre par le prophéte Simon Kibangu. 
Contribution 4 étude des mouvements messia- 
niques du Bas Congo,” Zaire Vol. 13 (1959), 
pp. 576-656. The role of sects as carriers of 
nationalism and the motivations underlying 
separatist Churches in general are analyzed by 
James 8. Coleman, ‘Nationalism in Tropical 
Africa,” this Review, Vol. 48 (June 1954), pp. 
404-426. Similar phenomena are dealt with in 
chapter 3 of Thomas Hodgkin’s stimulating 
work, Nationalism in Colonial Africa (London, 
1956). In the light of the decisive influence ex- 
erted by the Independent Bantu Churches of 
the Union of South Africa, B. G. M. Sundkler’s 
classic, Bantu Prophets in Africa (London, 
1948), is especially relevant to the study of 
“primary resistance’ movements in the Bel- 
gian Congo. E. Andersson, Messianic Popular 
Movements in the Lower Congo (Uppsala, 1958), 
deals with the historical development oi mes- 
sianic movements in French and Belgian Af- 
rica; it contains a wealth of first-hand docu- 
mentation on Mpadism, Matswanism and 
Kimbanguism. The last chapter on “Foreign 
Influences on messianic movements” is partic- 
ularly valuable for an understanding of the role 
played by Protestant and Catholic missions in 
the emergence of various separatist Churches. 

The proliferation of a variety of associations 
in the course of the past decade is not only a 
symptom of a growing political consciousness 
among Congolese; it is also a source of contin- 
ued tension among competing elites. Some of 
these associations may be functionally diffuse 
as in the case of tribal or cultural unions, or 
functionally specific as in the case of trade-un- 
ions, alumni associations, cooperative organiza- 
tions, and so on. They all seek nevertheless to 
provide or recapture a sense of common pur- 
pose or identity and they all have functioned at 
one time or another as alternatives to political 
parties. Even at this time, with the exception of 
a few nation-wide modernist groups, virtually 
all Congolese parties reflect an articulation and 
aggregation of interests which are indigenous to 
a traditional society. No interpretive studies 
are available at this time, however, on the fore- 
seeable impact of associational structures on the 
growth of Congolese political parties. 

The most exhaustive compilation of the plat- 
forms, alliances and leadership of parties in the 
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Léopoldville area is to be found in M. C. C. 
deBacker, Notes pour sérvir a l’étude des goupe- 
ments politiques à Léopoldville, 3 vols. (Léopold- 
ville: Inforeongo, 1960). A brief summary of the 
evolution of Congolese political groups is avail- 
able from Paul Van Reyn, Le Congo Politique 
(Bruxelles, 1960). The nationalist claims and 
counterclaims which led to the Round Table 
Conference of Brussels are analyzed in Congo 
1959, Documents Belges et Africains (Bruxelles: 
CRISP, 1960), published by the Centre de Re- 
cherche et d'Information Socio-Politiques 
(CRISP) in Brussels. Current political develop- 
ments at the regional level are analyzed in the 
weekly Bulletin du CRISP, Courrier Africain: 
6.g., an account of the political situation in the 
Leopoldville and Kantanga Provinces in the 
early part of 1960 will be found in “Problèmes 
du Bas Congo,” ibid., Nos. 59-60 (April 8-12, 
1960) and “Les Problèmes du Katanga,” ibid., 
No. 55 (March 4, 1960). The information avail- 
able from CRISP publications is of special in- 
terest as it is drawn from sources which are 
usually regarded as confidential. The develop- 
ment of trade-union activities and their influ- 
ence on the growth of nationalist movments are 
discussed in J. Nicaise, “Chronique, Belgian 
Congo,” Civilisations, Vol. 7 (1957), pp. 606- 
616 and in A. A. J. Van Bilsen, “Le syndicalis- 
me,” La Reléve (Bruxelles) April 6-18, 1957. 
The background and orientation of Congolese 
elites has been the subject of a stimulating 
analysis by G. E. Brausch, “Le Problème des 
élites au Congo Belge,” International Social 
Science Bulletin, Unesco, Vol. 8, No. 3 (1956), 
pp. 452-458. The character and behavior of 
Congolese elites as they tend to operate in an 
urban environment have been ably described 
by P. Caprasse in “Leaders Africains en milieu 
urbain,” Cenire d Etude des Problèmes Sociaus 
Indigénes (CEPSI), Vol. 5, 1959. 

The variant responses of the European mi- 
nority and the Belgian government to the polit- 
ical awakening of Congolese elites are reflected 
in several official or semi-official statements is- 
sued by administrators, settlers’ organizations 
and Church groups. The reforms proposed by 
the Belgian government in 1959 are reprinted 
in Congo 1959, Dossters Africains, pp. 9-16, 
and in an address by Mr. Van Hemelrijk, ex- 
Minister of the Congo, delivered to the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda Urundi Press Association, 
which is extensively reproduced in Belgtan 
Congo, Nos. 7-8 (July-August 1959). The 
Catholic Church stated its official position in a 
strikingly liberal fashion in the “Déclaration de 
V’Episcopat du Congo Belge et du Ruanda 
Urundi,” Revue du Clergé Africain, Tome 
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XI, No. 5 (September 1956), pp. 449-458. The 
cpinions of the “landed” and industrial settlers 
are recorded in a declaration of the Fédération 
des Associations de Colons et des Classes Moyen- 
nes Congolaises (I édacol), one of the most 
powerful pressure organizations in the Congo, 
entitled “But et Doctrine de la Fédacol,” 
Eurafrica, No. 4 (October 1958), pp. 8-19. A 
short survey of the respective positions of 
Congolese and Belgian political groups at the 
end of 1958 will be found in A. Doucy, “Mouve- 
ment des idées relatives à Pavenir politique du 
Congo Belge,” L’ Avenir Politique du Congo 
Belge (Bruxelles, 1959). 

Severe limitations have admittedly been im- 
posed on Africans anxious to give free expres- 
sion to their aspirations and grievances. Yet, 
` the writings of Congolese évolués which are 
presently available represent more than a 
purely literary source of interest; they contain 
the graphic expressions of their own values. 
The. impressions conveyed by P. Tempels, La 
Philosophie Bantoue (Paris: Présence Africaine, 
1949) will provide an excellent introduction to 
the problems posed by conflicting belief- 
systems. While P. Tempels’ observations will 
on occasion betray his lack of critical sense, the 
fact that they will be acknowledged and 
utilized by Congolese is important. A similar 
attempt to deal with the problem of conflicting 
value systems has been made by a prominent 
member of the African clergy, the abbé Alexis 
Kagame, in his Philosophie Bantoue Ruandatse 
de [Hire (Bruxelles, 1953), which was pre 
sented in the form of a doctoral dissertation at 
the Gregorian University of Rome. Writing in a 
more literary vein, Paul Mushiete, President 
of the Eurafrican Students Union of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, is the author an intriguing 
article, “La littérature Congolaise,”’ La Revue 
Nowvelle, June 15, 1957, pp. 20-28, in which he 
makes an interesting classification of African 
literary genres, under which are subsumed the 
different plays, proverbs, tales, legends, es- 
gays, orations and symbols which enter into the 
political heritage of the Congolese in general 
end the Bateke in particular. A. R. Bolamba, 
former editor of La Voix du Congolais, reveals 
his strong attachment to the Mongo culture in 
his Esango (Paris: Présence Africaine, 1955), 
prefaced by Leopold Senghor. T. Kanza’s 
short essay “Congo, Pays de deux évolués”’ 
(Léopoldville: Actualités Africaines, 1957), 
contains many instructive comments on the 
cultural disparities separating the Congolese 
from the European communities. His recently 
published pamphlet Tôt ou Tard (Ata Ndele) 
(Bruxelles, 1960), contains some violent dia- 
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tribes against virtually all aspects of the Bel- 
gian administration in the Congo. An anno- 
tated selection of works by Congolese writers, 
carrying abundant citations, has been com- 
piled by J. M. Jadot and published as Ecrivains 
Africains du Congo Belge, Mémoire de l ARSC, 
Tome XVII (Bruxelles, 1959). In view of its 
wide coverage this material should be par- 
ticularly useful for an understanding of the 
cultural antecedents of contemporary elites. 


VI. MODERN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Paternelist policies, relying on a highly 
centralized system of administration, rest on 
the assumption that political rights can legiti- 
mately and safely be denied to indigenous 
populations as long as their social and economic 
needs are properly met. As a result, the Belgian 
government has been heavily involved in large- 
scale prozrams of economic and social im- 
provement, accompanied, since the end of 
World War II, by major administrative 
changes. 

It will be useful, for analytical purposes, to 
distinguisa those changes which have occurred 
in the “‘extra-customary”’ centers—-those urban 
areas where one finds a population of mixed 
tribal origin—from those which took place in 
the “customary centers”—essentially the non- 
urban areas. 

The changes in the administrative organiza- 
tion of the “customary centers” which were 
implemented between the creation of the 
Congo Free State and the Second World War 
are described in Buell, The Native Problem in 
Africa and in L. Mair, Native Policies in Africa 
(London, 1936), p. 218 ff. A more exhaustive 
treatment will be found in Halewyck de Heusch 
Organisation Politique et Administrative de la 
Colonte (Bruxelles: Bibliothéque Coloniale In- 
ternationale, 1936). More recent developments 
are recorded in the second edition of Lord 
Hailey’s African Survey. The reforms asso- 
ciated with the Franck ministry, in particular 
the creation, by a decree of 1933, of a system 
of secteure designed to consolidate some of the 
innumerable chiefdoms then in existence, are 
critically examined in J. B. Brausch, ‘‘Com- 
munes Africaines,’ Revue de UV Université de 
Bruzelles, Vols. 2 and 3 (January-April 1957), 
pp. 230-259, and in Professor Malengrau’s 
“Political Evolution in the Belgian Congo,” 
Journal of African Administration, Vol. 4 
(October 1954), pp. 161-169. The Belgian ver- 
sion of “indirect rule” and the system of ctr- 
conscriplions indigènes sanctioned by the decree 
of 1933 are analyzed in A. Maron, “Le décret 
du 5 Decembre 1933, son esprit et son applica- 
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tion,” Zaire, Vol. 2 (November 1948, pp. 1021- 
1033, An interesting critique of the objec- 
tives and assumptions of the local system of 
administration in the ‘customary centers” will 
be found in A. Doucy, ‘Sociologie Coloniale et 
Réformes de Structure,” Revue de P Université 
de Bruxelles, Vols. 2 and 3 (January-April 1957), 
pp. 219-229. The efforts pursued by tha Bel- 
gian government to promote social and politi- 
cal advancement in the customary centers 
have been the subject of a running debate con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Institut 
Universitaire des Territoires d’Outre-Mer. The 
issues which attracted the attention of the 
participants—the powers devolved on the 
consetls des notables, the financial responsibility 
of the catsses de circonscription, the consolida- 
tion of chiefdoms, etc.—are fully discussed by 
Messrs. Sohier, Nicaise, Van der Kerken and 
Coppens in a special issue of the review of the 
Institute, Problèmes d’ Afrique Centrale, No. 15 
(1951), pp. 169-195. 

The basic work on the administration of 
“extra-customary centers” until the decree of 
1957 is Guy Baumer, Centres Indigénes Ezxtra- 
coutumiers (Paris, 1939). It offers a critical 
analysis of the principles governing the rela- 
tionships between the appointed chiefs and the 
European administrators on the one hand, and 
between the chiefs and the native population 
on the other. The creation of cités indigénes as 
a possible alternative to the extra~customary 
centers is discussed by Malengrau in the 
Compte-Rendu Analytique des Journées Interunt- 
versitaires d’ Etudes Colontales, (Bruxelles, 1952) 
and in the highly condensed but valuable study 
of the Minister of Colonies entitled ‘“The Or- 
ganization of Native Administration in the 
Belgian Congo,” Journal of African Adminis- 
tration, Vol. 8, No. 2 (April 1956) pp. 85-88. 
The innovations in municipal administration 
introduced by the decree of 1957 are described 
in J. M. Domont, “Prelude à la Démocratisa- 
tion des Institutions Politiques Congolsises,”’ 
Problèmes d’ Afrique Centrale, No. 39 (1958), 
pp. 1-19, 

The problem of civil liberties in the Congo 
was at one time directly connected with the 
status of that category of natives known as 
évolués. In May 1952, a revised decree on 
immatriculation established a registration pro- 
cedure allowing qualified Congolese to enjoy 
an equality of treatment in the courts and to 
claim all the rights and immunities applying 
to the Belgians under the Civil Code. The 
findings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion for the Protection of Native Interests, in 
charge of suggesting possible remedies for the 
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previous registration procedure, are sum- 
marized in L. Guebels, “Relation Compléte des 
Travaux de la Commission Permanente pour la 
Protection des Indigéres,” Bulletin du CEPSI, 
No. 22 (1953), pp. 584-9. A particularly in- 
cisive criticism of the assumptions which 
governed the policy of registration will be 
found in two articles by A. Sohier, “Le Prob- 
léme des Indigénes Evolués et la Commission 
du Statut des Congolais Civilisés,” Zatre, Vol. 
3 (October 1949) pp. 68-89, and “La Politique 
d'intégration,” Zaire, Vol. 5 (November 1951), 
pp. 899-929. The problem of racial discrimina- 
tion under the Belgian colonial rule is discussed 
by A. Rubbens in a well documented article, 
“Le color-bar au Congo Belge,” Zaire, Vol. 3 
(May 1949), pp. 503-505, in which the author 
examines the discriminatory provisions con- 
tained in the Penal Code of the Belgian Congo 
as well as the statutory limitations on civil 
liberties which applied to the Congolese. A 
mijd challenge of Rubbens’ views will be found 
in an anonymous article also entitled “Le 
color-bar au Congo Belge,” Zaire, Vol. 3 
(October 1949), pp. 895-900. An analysis of the 
changes subsequently introduced will be found 
in Professor Waleffe’s study “Note sur l'ap- 
plication des libertés fondamentales au Congo 
Belge,” Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 
Vol. 1 (1959), pp. 50-72. The innovations 
brought about in the field of labor relations 
and trade-union legislation are fully discussed 
in J. Ryckbost’s valuable article, “La liberté 
sydicale en droit Congolais,” Zaire, Vol. 13 (July 
1959), pp. 227-243. The discriminatory implica- 
tions of the employment contract (contrat 
d'emploi) which governed the hiring of non- 
natives in private jobs, and the labor contract 
(contrat de travail) which governed the hiring of 
Congolese, appear clearly from the study com- 
piled by the Division of Foreign Labor Condi- 
tions of the U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Btatistics, Labor in the Belgian Congo 
(Washington, 1959). The role and activities of 
trade-unions in the pre-independence period are 
analyzed in ‘The condition of professional 
organizations, and trade-unions’ rights in the 
Belgian Congo at the beginning of 1967,” 
Bulletin of the Inter-African Labor Institute, 
Vol. 4 (March 1957), pp. 34-62. 

The social and economic policies of such 
large-scale industrial concerns as the Union 
Minière du Haut Katanga, Formintére and 
Géomines are briefly examined in Malengrau, 
“Recent Developments in Belgian Africa,” 
Africa To-day (Baltimore, 1955), pp. 387-357. 
The specific measures adopted by the Union 
Minière to implement its policy of labor 
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stabilization are described in L. Moutoulle, 
“La politique sociale de PUnton Minière du 
Haut Katanga pour sa main d'oeuvre indigène,” 
Mémoire de PIRCB, Tome XIV (Bruxelles, 
1946). The political implications and objec- 
tives of the Fonds du Bien-Etre Indigène (FBI 
have been analyzed by H. Beckers, “Le Fonds 
du Bien-Etre Indigène,” Zatre (October 1950), 
pp. 787-812. The author evaluates, among 
other things, the responsibility attributable to 
the so called parastataux—the Institut National 
pour l'Etude Agronomique au Congo (Ineac), 
the Institut de Recherches scientifiques en Afrique 
Centrale (Irsac), etc —in handling the financial 
resources available from colonial development 
runds. The important functions at one time 
devolved on the Institute de Sociologie Solvay 
for the promotion of “social centers” through- 
out the Congo are described in J. B. Brausch, 
“L’Action en Afrique Belge de l’Institute de 
Sociologie Solvay,” Problémes d’ Afrique Cen- 
trale, No. 41 (1958), pp. 160-165. The social 
and economic goals of the first ten-year plan 
for the Congo are enumerated in P. Wigny’s 
pamphlet, “A ten-year plan for the economic 
and social development of the Belgian Congo” 
‘New York: Belgian Government Information 
Center, 1951). The long-range economic con- 
sequences of monopolistic practices and inade- 
quate wage policies are masterfully analyzed 
in F. Bézy, Problèmes Structurels de l Economie 
Congolatse (Louvain, 1957). The host of factors 
which have affected productivity in the Congo 
—housing conditions, tribal backgrounds, in- 
dustrial relations, ete-——are inventoried in A. 
Doucy and P. Feldheim, Productivity in the 
Belgian Congo (Bruxelles: Institut Solvay, 
1958). A more general and perceptive discus- 
sion of the dysfunctional effects of industriali- 
gation will be found in the works of Soeur 
Marie André du Sacré Coeur, especially in 
Part 3 of her Civilisations en Marche (Paris, 
1956). 

The spread of education at various levels 
represents another critical factor in the social 
changes which have and will continue to affect 
the political evolution of the Congo. Recent 
figures on native attendance at primary 
schools and the two major institutions of higher 
learning, Lovanium and Elizabethville Uni- 
versities, are available from the Rapport Annuel 
sur l Administration (Léopoldville: Gouvern- 
ement Général, 1968). The various measures 
adopted since 1952 by the Belgian government 
to facilitate the access of Congolese to higher 
education are mentioned in J. M. Jadot’s short 
survey, “Chronique Culturelle et Scientifique, 
Belgian Congo,” Ctvilisations, Vol. 3 (1953) 
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pp. 599-302. The nature and terms of the 
subsidies extended by the Belgian government 
to the missions to assist them in their educa- 
tional functions are examined in J. Vanhove’s 
comprehensive study, ‘‘L’Oeuvre d’éducation 
au Congo Belge et au Ruanda Urundi,” En- 
cyclopédte du Congo Belge, Vol. 8, pp. 749-798. 
The various aspects of educational policies in 
the Congo have been discussed in a series of 
articles published in a special issue of Prob- 
lémes d'Afrique Centrale, No. 36 (1957), in 
which the main emphasis is laid on such re- 
lated problems as the promotion of technical 
and professional schools, the nature of the 
university curriculum and the missions’ educa- 
tional program. The concessions in the field of 
education made to the Flemish-speaking com- 
munity residing in the Congo are critically 
examined in L. O. J. de Wilde, “Les Possi- 
bilités de Culture et de Vie Flamande au 
Congo,” Les Probémes des Langues au Congo 
Belge e&t Ruanda Urundi (Bruxelles: Sichting 
Lodewijk de Raet, 1958), a plea in favor of the 
rights of the Flemish minority. 

` There are no interpretive studies of the dis- 
integrative effects of missionary activities on 
the traditional structures of the Congo. The 
problem is alluded to in Fernand Demany, Le 
Bal Noir et Blanc (Bruxelles, 1955), a highly 
controversial, yet interesting, account of Bel- 
gian educational policies as they existed at the 
inception of Busseret’s term of office as Mini- 
ster of Colonies. A more general and scholarly 
discussion of the subject will be found in 
William Bascom, “African Culture and the 
Missionary,” Civilizations, Vol. 3 (1954), pp. 
491-516 and in chapter 4 of James S. Coleman, 
Nigeria: Background to Nationalism (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958), pp. 9l- 
111. 

Equally striking is the dearth of interpretive 
studies concerning the recent and most unex- 
pected transfer of authority. On the impact of 
metropolitan politics on the growth of Congo- 
lese naticnalism, Ruth Slade, Belgian Congo: 
Recent Developments (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), represents the only Eng- 
lish study available at this writing. It provides 
an excellent starting point for an analysis of 
recent constitutional and political develop- 
ments. A well informed treatment of the same 
subject will be found in J. Marres and P. de 
Voos, L’Equsnoze de Janvier (Bruxelles, 1959), 
in which no effort is made to whitewash the 
errors of the Belgian administration in the face 
of a growing, militant nationalism. The events 
leading to the Round Table Conference of 
Brussels as well as the respective positions of 
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the Congolese parties on the various issues dis- 
cussed in the course of the debates are de- 
scribed in “La Conférence de la Table Ronde 
Belgo-Congolaise,” Bulletin du CRISP, No. 58 
(March 25, 1960). The prospects of political 
stability in the Congo are casually treated in 
Jean Paelink, “L’Avenir Politique du Congo,” 
Synihéses, No. 163-164 (December 1959- 
January 1960), pp. 54—60. For an analysis of 
the platforms of the major Congolese parties 
on the eve of the general elections of 1960, see 
my “Party Politics in the Belgian Congo,” 
West Africa, May 21, 28, and June 4, 1960. 


VII. NEWSPAPERS 


The listings of newspapers and periodicals 
found in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi 
Press Directory (Leopoldville: Government 
General, 1958) provide an indication of the 
growing importance of the press in the Belgian 
Congo. The presence of some four hundred-odd 
press organs should not be taken as an index of 
the freedom of expression enjoyed by Africans 
under Belgian rule. Until recently the status 
of the press was strictly regulated by a decree 
of 1922 which enabled the Governor General to 
take any measures he deemed proper to prevent 
the circulation or introduction in the Congo of 
any item likely to lead the natives to “subver- 
sive activities.” Other factors, however, may 
help explain the absence of an independent 
native press in the years preceding indepen- 
dence, in particular the obstacles raised by the 
presence of four different vernacular lan- 
. guages, the low rate of literacy among Africans, 
the lack of opportunities offered to Congolese 
to acquire professional skills in reporting and 
newspaper editing, and the lack of capital neces- 
sary to underwrite independent newspapers. 

Eight important newspapers, all published 
in French and owned by Europeans, appeared 
regularly during the colonial period: Le Cour- 
rier ad’ Afrique and L’Avenir (Léopoldville); 
LP Echo du Kivu and Centre Afrique (Bukavu); 
L'Echo du Katanga and L’Essor du Congo 
(Elizabethville); L’ cho de Stan (Stanleyville) 
and La Feuille de Chou (Jadotville). Within the 
not too distant future some of them may 
change hands or cease to be published. 

The Courrier d’ Afrique is usually considered 
as representing the “press of information” of 
the Belgian Congo, rather than a “party press.” 
It is, however, doubtful that it could have 
maintained itself in existence without the 
financial support of the Christian trade-unions, 
of the Confédération des Syndicats Chrétiens du 
Congo (C8CC) in particular. It is in effect 
closely affiliated with the Sodima, a corporate 
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trade-unionist group responsible for the pub- 
lication of two important metropolitan right- 
of-center newspapers, Yolk and La Cié. Its 
weekly supplement, Présence Congolaise, ed- 
ited by a very able team of Congolese intel- 
lectuals, tends to support the viewpoint of the 
Kalondji wing of the Mouvement National 
Congolais (MNC). L'Avenir, affiliated with the 
metropolitan newspaper La Meuse, espoused 
at one time the position of the Fédération 
Générale des Travailleurs Belges (FGTB), the 
major socialist trade-union organization of 
Belgium. It also reflects the point of view of 
the industrial settlers residing in the Leopold- 
ville areas. Its weekly supplement, Actualités 
Africaines, edited by a group of independent 
Congolese intellectuals, is of ® much lower 
caliber than its counterpart, Présence Congo- 
laise. Centre Afrique and L’Echo du Kivu 
clearly reflect the opinions of the “landed 
settlers” of that Province. L'Echo du Katanga, 
an independent left of center newspaper, 
famous for the polemical tone of its editorials, 
is notoriously critical of the Belgian adminis- 
tration and large corporate interests. It re- 
flects to a large extent the viewpoint of the 
peitt-blanc. A different tendency appears in 
L'Essor du Congo, & conservative, Catholic, 
right-wing newspaper usually identified with 
the interests of the large business concerns of 
the Katangas. La Feuille de Chou is notable for 
the mediocrity of its editorials and the miscel- 
laneous character of its information. L’ Echo de 
Stan is now in the hands of Patrice Lumumba, 
leader of the anti-federalist wing of the MNC, 
and first Premier of the newly independent 
republic. The views of the Flemish minority 
residing in the Congo sre expressed in two 
minor publications—in terms of their circula- 
tion if not of their contents—De Week, a 
weekly published in Leopoldville, and Band, a 
monthly also published in Leopoldville which 
is the official organ of the Viaamsvriendenkring, 
the major Flemish cultural “pressure group” 
of the Congo. 

Three periodicals published in French dur- 
ing the pre-independence period reflected the 
opinions of the Congolese évolués: Conscience 
Africaine, edited by Joseph Leo, a monthly 
which achieved wide renown as a result of the 
publication of the first nationalist manifesto in 
its July 1956 issue; La Votz du Congolais, edited 
by A. R. Bolamba, another monthly, conspicu- 
ous for the mildness of its nationalist overtones; 
and Congo, a weekly publication edited by T. 
Kanza which achieved a wide circulation be- 
fore it was censored by the Belgian adminis- 
tration in 1957. 
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The growth of the African-cwned press since 
the latter part of 1959 and the recognition of 
the right of self-determination for the Congo- 
lese is a symptom of the variety of interests 


competing for political control and leadership. 
On the eve of independence the major nationa- 
list organs published in the Congo were the 
following: 


TABLE I. NATIONALIST NEWSPAPERS IN THE CONGO, JUNE 1960 


City of Frequency 
Name Publication of Issue 

Notre Kongo Léopoldville Weekly 
Kongo Dieto Léopoldville Weekly 
Kongo Dia Ngunga Léopoldville Weekly 
Congo Léopoldville Weekly 
L’Independence Léopoldville Weekly 
L'Echo de Stan Stanleyville Daily 
Uhuru Bakavu Weekly 
La Voix du Peuple Léopoldville Weekly 
Emancipation Léopoldville Bi-monthly 
Solidarité Africaine Léopoldville Weekly 
La Nation Congolaise Léopoldville Weekly 
La Liberté Léopoldville Weekly 
Kimbanguisme Léopoldville Weekly 
Kongo Ya Sika Léopoldville Bi-monthly 
Nsango Na Kobikisa Léopoldville Monthly 
Nsango Ya Bisu Léopoldville Bi-monthly 
La Verité Bukavu Weekly 
Le Phare Coquilhatville ` Weekly 
La Voix du Katanga Elisabethville Bi-monthly 


Political Group or Party 
Supported 


Abako/Kasa-Vubu 

Abako/Kasa-Vubu 

Abako/Kasa-Vubu 

Abako/Kanza 

MNC/Lumumba 

MNC/Lumumba 

MNC/Lumumba 

MNC/Kalondji 

Parti du Peuple 

Parti de la Solidarité Africaine (PSA) 

Parti de l'Unité Africaine (PUNA) 

Parti National du Progrès (PNP) 

Kimbanguism 

Catholic Church 

Salvation Army 

Force Publique 

Centre de Regroupement 

Union Mongo (UNIMO) 

Confédération des Associations Tribales - 
du Katanga (CONAKAT) 
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The Polttics of the Developing Areas. EDITED BY 
GABRIEL A. ALMOND AND Jamms 8. CoLE- 
MAN. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1960. Pp. xii, 591. $10.00). 


This is so ambitious and important a book 
that an ordinary review may fail to do justice 
either to the work of the authors or to the 
views of their likely critics. Even to try seems 
impertinent for a reviewer without research 
experience in the developing areas. Neverthe- 
less the book is plainly meant for students of 
comparative politics generally. As Almond 
states at the end of a rigorous methodological 
introduction, the work’s approach implies 
“the obsolescence of the present-day divisions 
of the study of politics into American, Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, Middle Eastern, African, and 
Latin American ‘area studies.’ ” Equipped with 
new and less institutionally oriented tools of 
analysis, political scientists are urged to com- 
prehend non-Western as well as Western 
politics on the route to a general theory of 
political systems. Sagely, Almond grants that 
our first reaction to the magnitude of the task 
is “to blink and withdraw in pain.” 

No doubt some will withdraw from the intel- 
lectual demands of the book. Its scope alone 
is forbidding, except perhaps to the avid 
graduate student. “Developing areas” here 
include almost all of the tropical world plus a 
good deal more. There are sections of approx- 
imately equal length, and approximately 
equal merit, on Southeast Asia (Lucian W. 
Pye), South Asia (Myron Weiner), Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa (James §. Coleman), the Near 
East broadly defined (Dankwart A. Rustow), 
and Latin America (George I. Blanksten). 
Each section includes information from several, 
usually many, countries, but organized topi- 
cally rather than country-by-country. Further- 
more, the conceptual vocabulary is not that of 
traditional political science. Following the 
pattern of analysis explained in Almond’s 
introduction, each author discusses 1) back- 
ground, 2) processes of change, 3) political 
groups and political functions, 4) governmen- 
tal structures and authoritative functions, and 
5) political integration (really a summary for 
each section). Under the first two headings, 
the material is general and historical, and it 
usually makes the easiest and most appealing 
reading. The third of the five sub-sections, 
however, is always the longest and most im- 
pressive; its cénsiderable informational con- 
tent—too much for the uninitiated reader to 


absorb all at once—relates to parties, interest 
groups, interest articulation, interest aggrega- 
tion, political socialization and recruitment, 
and political communication. On the other 
hand, the fourth sub-section is always brief 
for the reason, explicitly recognized, that 
governmental structures in non-Western areas 
are often indeterminate and usually differ 
widely from constitutional or legal norms. The 
effect of the space allotment is to emphasize 
the non-governmental political process. Here 
too it is granted that systematic analysia is 
complicated by a still imperfect integration of 
the process. 

In his substantial concluding section, Cole- 
man uses the same method to summarize the 
book that he and his co-authors have used in 
their separate area sections. He classifies the 
large number of political systems already 
analyzed, and presents a functional profile of 
each class. In this concern for classification as 
a means of ordering the political phenomena 
represented by entire systems, Coleman’s 
concluding section resembles the character- 
istic efforts in each area section to develop 
useful taxonomic sckemes for parties, party 
systems, and interest groups. l 

Throughout the work classification and gen- 
eralization rest specifically on the assumption 
that there is a modern political system, de- 
fined as having certain properties and repre- 
sented by advanced Western democracies. The 
nations of the developing areas stand in vary- 
ing relations to this modern system. For ex- 
ample, developing nations have relatively 
modern party arrangements when parties per- 
form the aggregative function in ways similar 
to those of American and British parties. At 
this point the authors would be challenged by 
the area specialist whose cardinal virtue is 
cultural immersion. Why, he would ask, should 
there be a universal developmental pattern 
derived from a portion of Western experience, 
rather than unique patterns of development 
for each society or for groups of new societies? 
Certainly the authors would not yet claim to 
answer this question with complete confidence 
in the durability of their concepts. Further 
experience may modify the frame of reference. 
What they can do, end have done with care 
and sophistication, is to develop tentatively, 
from existing knowledge of Western politics 
as well as from the already impressive though 
smaller body of knowledge of non-Western 
politics, a set of conceptual terms that allows 
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an ordering of data essential to scientific en- 
deavor. On this score alone, The Politics of the 
Developing Areas is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to political science. 
Leon D. EPSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Contemporary Theory in International Rela- 
tions. EDITED By Stanuey H. HOFFMANN. 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall. 1960. Pp. x, 293. $4.95). 


Few practitioners, or even scholars, realize 
how extensive the material bearing on theories 
of international relations has become. Signifi- 
cant contributions have been made from many 
quarters. Some of these have been presented 
in well-known books, such as E. H. Carr’s The 
Twenty Years’ Cristie (London: Macmillan, 
1939) and Hans J. Morgenthau’s Politics 
Among Nations (New York: Knopf, 1948), but 
most of the essentially theoretical studies have 
appeared in professional journals of limited 
circulation or in obscure and little read mono- 
grapbs. In recent months, however, several 
very useful collections of materials relating to 
thecries of international relations have been 
published. Perhaps the best of these is the 
volume edited by Stanley H. Hoffmann. 

The title is misleading. Few of the selections 
are really significant theoretical contributions. 
Most of them are approaches to a theory or 
theories of international relations, or methodo- 
logical essays, overlaid with a series of critical 
prefatory comments by the editor. According 
to Professor Hoffmann, “the main contempo- 
rary theories of international relations’ are 
the “realist” theory of power politics, which 
he identifies with Professor Morgenthau, phi- 
losophies of history, such as those expressed 
over the years by Professor Toynbee, ‘“‘sys- 
tems theory,” whose chief exponent in the 
field of international relations is Morton 
Kaplan (this theory often leads to the develop- 
ment of mathematical models and to the 
theory of games of ‘strategy), George Liska’s 
equilibrium theory, and the decision-making 
approach to the study of international politics, 
identified chiefly with Richard C. Snyder. 
Professor Hoffmann holds that the “realist” 
theory reduces the study of international rela- 
tions “to a formalized ballet,” is “too static,” 
and has only a “limited” usefulness “as a 
general theory for the discipline” (p. 35). 
Philosophies of history end “in the sky, not 
in a theory for international relations” (p. 39). 
“Systems theory” “springs from a misunder- 
standing of the natural sciences” (p. 42), 
“uses totally inappropriate techniques” (p. 44), 
“involves some fantastic assumptions” (p. 45), 


and is at best “a huge misstep in the right direc- 
tion” (p. 40). The equilibrium theory “is both 
too broad and too narrow to serve as a useful 
central tool” (p. 51). The decision-making 
approach “might be right for foreign-policy 
analysis, but it is too weak for the rest of inter- 
national relations” (p. 58). 

Having cheerfully conducted what he calls 
frankly “a wrecking operation,’ Professor 
Hoffmann turns from “theories” to “sugges- 
tions.” A statement on the jacket of the book 
claims that he “offers an original program of 
systematic research for the future.” In fact, 
what he does is to suggest two directions of 
research, emphasizing historical sociology and 
the relation between political philosophy and 
international problems. These are useful sug- 
gestions, but they are not “original,” nor do 
they provide a “program of systematic re- 
search.” The excellent selections from Ray- 
mond Aron, Herbert Kelman, Ernst B. Haas, 
Arnold Wolfers, and E. H. Carr, which are 
included in this section of the book, are re- 
minders that significant work is already being 
done in these two fields. 

The selections in this volume are indicative 
of the progress that has been made in the study 
of international relations, and, even though 
they do not add up to a theory, they illustrate 
significant approaches with which every stu- 
dent of the subject. should be familiar. Un- 
happily, many of the leading contributors to 
the field, some of whom are represented in this 
collection, are writing in an almost unintelligi- 
ble jargon. They would do well to heed this | 
gentle reminder of Professor Wolfers: ‘“Some- 
times the scientifically minded scholar of today 
may turn out to be merely more pedantic in his 
formulations and less afraid of belaboring the 
obvious” ip. 243). The selections by Raymond 
Aron, Walfers, and E. H. Carr are evidence 
that it is possible to combine profundity of 
thought with intelligibility of expression and 
grace of style. This is a lesson which many con- 
temporary students of ‘international affairs 
have not yet learned. 

Norman D. PALMER 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Political Economy of National Security. BY 
James R. SCHLESINGER. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc. 1960. ix, 292. $5.00). 


In a world in which the United States can- 
not hope to devise absolute security, choices 
on national security issues are choices among 
hazards. Risking, as they do,.«the welfare and 
defense of our body politic, they are ipso facto 
political choices. Professor Schlesinger states 
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in his introduction that professional advice, 
either military or economic, can only cast a 
light on policy; it cannot determine it. He 
undertakes to bring together “all of the major 
security issues confronting the West in the 
area of economic policy.” In so doing he 
criticizes the frequent misrepresentation of 
economic analysis as a justification for past 
and present policies. He particularly questions 
the stress which has been given to the impor- 
tance of economic growth and of economic 
potential. Most readers will feel he has added 
to the usefulness of his book by also raising 
challenging questions about the soundness of 
some existent policies. 

The first half of the book discusses the ap- 
plication of the tools of economic analysis to 
resource allocation for national security, the 
strategic meaning today of economic capacity, 
some discussion on management of our econ- 
omy in a military emergency, and problems of 
our national security budget. The author 
develops a sound case for the utility of the 
marginal analysis approach in weighting re- 
source costs and in choosing among alternative 
strategies and implementing programs. Like 
Klaus Knorr in War Potenttal of Nations, he 
emphasizes the importance of qualitative 
aspects of economic capacity—flexibility, struc- 
ture and real rate of output growth. 

Professor Schlesinger has not given a com- 
pletely comprehensive discussion of all the 
problems that might reasonably fall under his 
title, nor could any author be expected to do 
so in a book of this length. He gives scant 
attention to indirect stabilization controls and 
to problems of mobilizing resources in an emer- 
gency. He does not deal with organizational 
and administrative problems or with the re- 
lated problem of the political economy of 
alliances. Nor is the impact of scientific and 
technological advances on both military re- 
quirements and policy given the emphasis and 
analysis it deserves from the author’s stand- 
point. 

The second half of the book consists of an 
epilogue entitled Common Sense in the Contem- 
porary Power Struggle and a discussion of 
three topics: international trade, the eco- 
nomic growth of the USSR and its implications 
for U. 8. security, and the related problems of 
economic growth and political stability in 
underdeveloped countries. The author’s dis- 
cussion of the last topic puts him in a thought- 
stimulating argument with the approach to 
development and economic assistance often 
associated with Professors Rostow and Mili- 
kan of MIT. He does not examine the pro- 
gram having the most complicated integration 
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of security, political and economic considera- 
tions—the military assistance program. 

The strategy of security presented in the 
book suggests that we accept that the West 
lives in an increasingly hostile world and that 
Communism will advance in Asia. This prob- 
able eventuality is viewed with some equa- 
nimity. “Our international goal should be the 
limited one of achieving security for both our- 
selves and allied Western nations if possible.” 
This is a sort of Atlantic Community isola- 
tionism. “The road to Paris lies through Bonn 
and Sedan; if the West remains strong there is 
no other path. Consequently, we must main- 
tain sufficient power to defend our vital inter- 
ests, and the outcome of the struggle in Asia 
may be viewed with a certain detachment.” 
Your reviewer agrees with the stress on the 
importance of the Atlantic Community but does 
not believe the book makes a convincing case 
for a detached attitude toward Asia, or Africa 
—or a proof that retreat is common sense. It 
is useful to stress, as the author does, our 
difficult situation in the world. But it is ques- 
tionable that we should accept massive stra- 
tegic withdrawals without first trying to work 
through the unpredictable future with a policy 
of a global forward strategy. 

There have been too few books since World 
War II on the political economy of national 
security. Professor Schlesinger’s contribution is 
a needed milestone on a road too little marked 
by the efforts of scholarly analysis. It provides 
useful formulae for rational analysis, a nega- 
tive debate brief, a type of catalytic agent, to 
stimulate questions in the minds of those who 
have accepted many of our policies, or the 
reasons for and against, without rigorous 
analysis. There is no more important areg 
than national security for study and writing. 
What we really need is a “‘three-headed”’ type 
of scholar, able to integrate and adjust political 
factors and objectives, military strategy, and 
economic analysis. 

GEORGE A. LINCOLN 

United States Military Academy 


Oil and State in the Middle East. By GEORGE 
Lenozowski. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 379. 36.75.) 


The past three years have seen a rise in the 
flood of writings about Middle Eastern oil. 
There has also been marked improvement. 
The impressionistic pieces of the late 1940’s 
and the post-Abadan polemics are now being 
superseded by more careful studies. Typical 
are Stephen Longrigg’s Oil in Irag, Benjamin 
Shwadran’s The Middle East, Oil and the Great 
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Powers and Dayid Finnie’s Desert Enterprise: 
The Middle East Oil Industry in tts Local En- 
vironment. As oilmen, Longrigg and Finnie 
obviously have a somewhat different view of 
good and evil in the Middle East than does 
Shwadran, a practicing Zionist. Yet despite 
differing interpretations, all have produced 
books which no serious student of the Middle 
East can disregard. 

So, too, has George Lenczowski. He writes 
from a most unusual vantage point. As diplo- 
‘mat in Iran (for the pre-World War IT Polish 
Government) he saw the relationships between 
the old Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Iran. 
Later, as an emigré Professor at an American 
college and now at the University of California, 
‘he has added knowledge of the Arab producing 
and pipeline transit countries to his earlier 
competence. Still more recently, he has served 
as consultant to major oil company interests in 
the area. 

The result is a highly useful book. It is 
drawn from many sources—Middle Eastern 
government documents and local newspapers, 
United Nations and O.E.E.C. publications, 
books by Western and Middle Eastern writers, 
interviews with oilmen and government off- 
cials. The author divides his study into four 
main parts, the general setting, companies and 
host governments, companies and the public 


in the host countries and companies and em- 


ployees in the host countries. He ends by pull- 
ing it all together with a case atudy of the rela- 
tionships between the many participants in 
the Suez Canal controversy. The central theme 
elaborates the uncertainties besetting com- 
panies in the Middle East and the equally 
complicated problems of local governments 
increasingly dependent upon oil exports for 
economic and political stability. 

The main strength of Professor Lenczowski’s 
book is its encyclopedic character, its guide to 
readings and its calm objectivity. Yet having 
attacked on such a broad front, the author ob- 
viously will be subject to some criticism. His 
sections on integration (e.g., company efforts 
to create local enterprise around the oil camps) 
add little to what David Finnie has already 
written. Ardent Zionists won’t like his sym- 
pathetic treatment of oil companies. Many 
British oilmen will query his interpretation of 
troubles between Saudi Arabia and Oman as 
basically a local political squabble—they see 
. the Arabian American Oil Company as an ac- 
tive behind-the-scenes participant in the 
troubles. The study says little about pricing of 
Middle East petroleum products. Yet despite 
its occasional shortcomings, the book is a thor- 
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oughly competent job which cannot be over- 
looked by government officials, oilmen and the 
growing number of experts on the Middle East. 
A. J. MEYER 
Harvard Unawersity 


The Costs of Democracy. BY ALEXANDDR 
Harp. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. xxv, 493. 
$6.00). 


Since 1953, with the aid of research grants 
and the advantage of serving as consultant to 
the Gore Committee, the author of this study 
has been able to “forage far and wide” to as- 
semble his material. What emerges is a work of - 
major importance and an example of group re- 
search at its best. Although the “anatomy and 
physiology of campaign finance” are its focus, 
it covers a much broader canvas, expanding 
into a theory of parties and political action. 

Mr. Heard summarizes his thesis in an in- 
troductory chapter and follows this by an 
analysis of the “five major phases of campaign 
finance”: the effect of expenditures on the out- 
come: of elections; the “significance of con- 
tributing as a form of political action and ag an 
avenue of preferment”; sources of campaign 
funds; how funds are raised, and the effect on 
intra-party relationships; existing regulations 
and ‘Policies for the Future.” 

The title of the book strikes a positive note 
which is stressed throughout. Mr. Heard argues 
that “the expenses of nominating and electing 
public officials are among the inevitable costs 
of democracy,” and that if the necessary funds 
are to be obtained in “socially healthy ways” 
there must de public recognition of the “func- 
tional utility” of campaign expenditures, and a 
re-orientaticn of regulation along positive lines. 
His concluding chapter is a full, well-balanced 
discussion of possible lines of attack. He empha- 
sizes the need for piecemeal action on several 
fronts, and views “affirmatively” the following 
possibilities: cash subsidies to parties and 
candidates by federal and state governments; 
government subsidies of campaign communi- 
cations; government regulation of television 
and radio broadcasting to reduce costs and 
make broadzasting opportunities more nearly 
equal among opponents; tax incentives; com- 
munity drives for financial support; statutes 
designed to achieve effective disclosures of cam- 
paign finance; limitations on an individual’s 
aggregate political gifts; prohibitions against 
direct contributions by corporations and labor 
unions. He argues that ceilings on committee 
expenditures tend to discourage full reporting 
and may, if breached repeatedly, undermine 
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rather than strengthen confidence in the politi- 
cal process. 

Both in scope and depth this not merely is a 
continuation. of earlier studies but breaks new 
ground. Mr. Heard’s approach to corporate 
giving, labor’s participation in political finance, 
and “underworld money” is fresh and pro- 
vocative. And he opens up important new 
problems in his discussion of the role of solici- 
tors as middlemen (ch. 10), fund raising and 
party cohesion (ch. 11), and the dependence of 
party organs on “commercial politicians” (pp. 
413-428). Among the noteworthy features of 
the final chapter are discussions of the 1957 
Puerto Rican act providing cash subsidies for 
campaign purposes, and an ingenious political 
money order plan for administering federal tax 
deductions to contributors. Mr. Heard empha- 
sizes that money has its greatest impact on the 
nomination of candidates. Finding ways to 
assist able contestants to meet basic needs in 
nominating campaigns is not dealt with specifi- 
cally and this remains one of the areas in which 
the study raises more questions than it an- 
swers. The role of local party clubs and pre- 
primary conventions in California- and some 
other states might be worth exploring in this 
connection. These groups, which operate out- 
side the formal party organization imposed by 
state law, assist aspirants to win recognition in 
direct primary campaigns by recruiting leader- 
ship, seeking out and supporting able talent, 
and raising funds. 

In his initial chapter Mr. Heard raises the 
question: “What can be built with so few 
bricks, and most of them uneven, made with 
little straw?” In endeavoring to overcome these 
limitations a staggering number oi “bricks” 
have been assembled. His treatment of this 
diffuse material is discriminating and sophisti- 
cated; his documentation and use of statistical 
tables are impressive; and the felicity of style, 
apt turn of phrase, and touches of humor add 
to the readability of the volume. But the pat- 
tern of organization he has chosen to follow 
inevitably involves some repetition, and the 
lengthy footnotes and statistical tables in the 
text may discourage some readers. This ma- 
terial is important and interesting but some of 
it might have been relegated to appendixes 
without lessening the value of the work to the 
specialist. These are minor points; what is 
important is that Mr. Heard has given us a 
distinguished study in a difficult area of re- 
search that is unlikely to be superseded for 
many years to come. 

LOUISE OVBRACKER 

Professor Emeritus, Wellesley College 
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Governing New York City. By Watuace S. 
SAYRE and HERBERT KAUFMAN. (N. Y.: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1960. Pp. 815. $8.50.) 


No one needs to be told that the visible City 
of New York is both an exciting and a bewilder- 
ing place. But to attempt to comprehend how 
and by whom this enormous democratic (and 
Democratic) city is governed is a bold task. 
Perhaps this alone explains why, until now, 
the task has never been seriously attempted. 
Wallace Sayre and Herbert Kaufman have 
faced up to this task resolutely. They have 
given us no mere manual of the city’s complex 
governmental organization either as conceived 
by the charter which created that mechanism 
or as administered by the quarter of a million 
officials and public employees who operate it. 
Rather they have realistically sought to dis- 
cover and describe the political-governmental 
process with all its warts, rewards and rivalries. 
They have undertaken to ask: ‘‘(1) What are 
politics in New York about? (2) Who are the 
participants? (3) How do the participants go 
about getting what the system offers?” 

Part I is principally concerned with the 
stakes, the prizes of office, who gets what the 
city spends, who pavs the bill, who are the 
contestants. These the authors find to be (1) 
the party leaders, (2) the officials, (8) the 
bureaucrats, (4) the nongovernment groups, 
and (5) the electorate. Part II presents the 
strategies of the politicians and officials who 
nominate or appoint those who run the city 
government. Part IH (ten of the volume’s 
twenty chapters) deals with the strategies of 
these party and public officials and the many 
groups which, with varying degrees of success, 
seek to influence them in shaping governmental 
decisions. It describes, too, the agencies, inde- 
pendent authorities, bureaucrats and finally 
the City Council, Board of Estimate and office 
of the Mayor. 

To jump, as the authors frequently do, to 
their conclusions, it appears that the city has 
“a multicentered system” of government and 
politics in which every proposal for change has 
to run a gauntlet. This system of separate and 
numerous ‘islands of power” is more favorable 
to the status quo than to innovators. Its leaders 
are hesitant to move vigorously against exten- 
sive opposition of individuals or groups. The 
system is not only tolerant of differences but 
actually engenders respect for differences. The, . 
authors find, moreover, that the city’s system. 
has been “unexpectedly creative and adaptive 
in its six decades.” These conclusions are sound 
but hardly surprising. 
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The authors tell us that they had initially 
intended to cite their documentary sources in 
detail but concluded that the volume of such 
references would be ‘‘unwieldy and of dubious 
utility” and that they drew from party leaders, 
officials, civic and other leaders, journalists and 
informed observers and (generously) on their 
own experiences and observations. In partial 
substitution, they have provided excellent 
bibliographies for each of their twenty chapters. 

The authors’ free-wheeling use of sources has 
its perils. To take but one example, they make 
some startling statements concerning judges. 
A subsection on judicial decisions (p. 467) be- 
gins with the assertion, “The opportunities 
and capacities of party leaders to influence 
decisions in the judiciary also vary widely,” 
and the paragraph ends by saying ‘‘Demo- 
cratic party leaders have superior access most 
of the time to the lower courts in the city; 
Republican leaders share opportunities more 
equally in the higher courts.” We are further 
told in a footnote (p. 542) thet “It is rumored 
among lawyers that there is a ‘going rate’ for 
judgeships, currently the equivalent of two 
years’ salary for that office.” And on p. 528, 
‘there is a bold-face heading JUDGES AS DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OF PRIZES and we are told 
that “At one time or another virtually every 
possible combination of those identified as 
contestants for the rewards of governmental 
action appear in the courts. And the judges, in 
deciding the questions at issue, in effect employ 
governmental authority in such a way as to 
allocate some of the prizes.” In the succeeding 
paragraph four cases are cited as illustrations 
of this. 

To conclude on the basis of such evidence 
that the judges of the Court of Appeals (New 
York State’s highest court) in this case (or the 
Appellate Division, First Department, in this 
or the rent control case) distribute their deci- 
sions a8 prizes in the great game of politics 
seems hardly to rise above the level of in- 
nuendo. Moreover, this picture fails to present 
the role of the courts in making the govern- 
ment of New York a government of law. The 
New York law affords a unique and easy ac- 
cess of the citizen or taxpayer to the courts. 
Article 78 of the New York Civil Practice Act 
(a proceeding to compel a public officer to per- 
form a duty), or a taxpayer's action to chal- 
lenge the misapplication of public funds, gives 
almost any one (or any group) the right to 
challenge officialdom. If I may be permitted to 
cite personal observation, I have held public 
office and have had my own official acts chal- 
Jenged in several thousand such proceedings. I 
did not always agree when the judge called me 
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“arbitrary and capricious” but I never doubted 
the wisdom of the process nor the integrity of 
the judges who administered it. 

Sizeable as this volume is, eight hundred 
pages is hardly enough to encompass the ac- 
tivities not only of a city government which is 
now costing $2,500,000,000 a year to operate 
but the political organization of three political 
parties in five counties that marshall an elec- 
torate of 2,500,000 and the kaleidoscope of 
taxpayer, economic, social, racial and religious 
groupings which hourly exert pressures on both 
the army of officials and the army of politicians, 
several thousand of whom serve in both armies, 
and operate these complex governmental and 
political mechanisms. There is so much to in- 
clude and describe and so much is, in fact, in- 
cluded and so well described that it is hard to 
blame our authors for omissions. Yet for all 
the references to Tammany, there is not even a 
brief account of the Tammany Society founded 
in 1789 which flourished until the 1930’s, or of 
Tammany Hall which stood from 1867 to 1929 
on Fourteenth Street so that even the name of 
the street became a synonym for political power 
as Fiftieta Street has long been for Catholic 
power. For the past twenty years there has 
been no Tammany Society and no Tammany 
Hall, yet today’s party leaders, and the elected 
officials whom they sponsor, still have to an- 
swer for the misdeeds of those who preceded 
them 30 to 90 years ago! 

There is no description of the organization of 
religious groups, and but a few scattered refer- 
ences to the manner in which or the subjects 
upon which they exercise their influence. We 
are told (p. 25) that 45 percent (three and one- 
half millions) of the population are adherents 
of the Roman Catholic Church as compared 
with 25 percent each for the Jewish and Protes- 
tant groups. We are also told (p.69) that “The 
hierarchical structure and unity of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as contrasted with the de- 
centralized and divided character of the Prot- 
estant and Jewish faiths, makes the informal 
support oi diocesan and archdiocesan officers 
especially valuable to candidates,” and we are 
told (p. 683) that of 86 nominees for mayor 
since 1897, 18 have been Protestant, 13 Catho- 
lic and 5 Jewish. I concede that a volume the 
size of this one might be required for a compre- 
hensive treatment of this subject. Yet in terms ` 
of population and the electorate these are the 
most importent groupings, perhaps more im- 
portant than the more numerous national- 
racial patterns or the unorganized income- 
class patterns. It would certainly be in order to 
explain that the New York-Bronx-Richmond 
and the Brooklyn-Queens dioceses are organi- 
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cally independent of each other, as at least one 
non-Catholic governor and one non-Catholic 
mayor discovered when they relied only on the 
advice of Fiftieth Street as to the school bus 
and bingo issues. And it seems quite a mouthful 
to attempt to swallow in one gulp as Protes- 
tants, St. Bartholomew’s, the Marble Colle- 
giate, the Brick Presbyterian, the Abyssinian 
Baptist, and such spiritual leaders as Norman 
Vincent Peale, Daniel A. Poling and Adam 
Clayton Powell, the late John Haynes Holmes 
and Bishop Manning, together with hundreds 
of little store-front churches and inglesie pente- 
costal. And what about Temple Emanuel and 
the late Rabbi Stephen Wise of the Free Syna- 
gogue and the hundreds of independent syna- 
gogues, Orthodox, Conservative and Reform? 

The biggest gap is failure to provide an ade- 
quate discussion of the electorate, No. 5 among 
the categories of the participants in the city’s 
political contest and “the core group for elec- 
toral decisions, where it has a virtual monop- 
oly” (p. 710). Since the basic unit of political 
organization is the Assembly District, it makes 
a difference whether a group is geographically 
scattered like labor union members or in con- 
centrations as are many racial or national 
groups. There are tables showing the city-wide 
figures of the population by age, sex and color 
and the growth of borough populations by 
decades, but these and a few other scattered 
references do not present an adequate picture 
of the electorate. 

I have no wish to detract from the solid con- 
tent and sound concept of the Sayre-Kaufman 
work. Their volume is boldly conceived. What 
they have given is sometimes copiously and, 
usually, competently presented. It is 8 mag- 
nificent achievement. They and the Russell 
Sage Foundation who sponsored, supported 
and published this volume are to be warmly 
congratulated. 


Queens College 


Presidential Power. By Ricuarp E. NEUSTADT. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 224. $5.95.) 


Richard E. Neustadt’s Presidential Power is 
an extended essay built around a group of case 
studies of recent Presidents in action. He is not 
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trying to analyze the Presidency constitution- 


ally or administratively, or the Presidents gen- 
erally as political leaders; he is instead con- 
sidering, in the words of his subtitle, The 
Politics of Leadership—the arts by which a 
President keeps on top in fact as well as in 
name. 

Those concerned with administration as an 
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art as well as a science have long since shown 
how the lack of administrative support for a 
Chief Executive can leave him powerless in 
practice, no matter what the constitutional 
lawyers say. Now comes Dr. Neustadt, who 
did his most important postgraduate work in 
the Bureau of the Budget and the White 
House Office, to warn political executives 
against even those who try to organize their 
administrative offices for them. It is not merely 
the Cabinet officers who are, in the classic 
phrase, the President’s natural enemies; if the 
staff of the White House and the Executive 
Office are less so, he suggests, it is only because 
they have a less firm basis from which to fight 
their chief. 

A half-dozen or so vignettes of policy devel- 
opment supply the raw material for the anal- 
ysis. While it is not hard to see that Dr. 
Neustadt retains his affection for his old boss 
President Truman, and considers President 
Eisenhower a good man and a hero who as a 
political amateur should not have become 
President, he uses his case studies from the two 
administrations with a reasonable degree of 
objectivity. As he tells the story of the dis. 
agreement over the 1958-59 budget, on which 
the Secretary of the Treasury damaged the 
President’s influence by opposing his recom- 
mendations, he draws the same moral that he 
draws from the earlier incident when President 
Truman changed his war aims in Korea to in- 
clude the unification of the country under non- 
Communist rule: “that nobody and nothing 
helps a President to see save as he helps him- 
self; that neither issues nor advisers as they 
reach him are a substitute for sensitivity to 
power on his part” (p. 122). Each of President 
Truman’s experts had some special personal 
reason not to warn the President, and “the 
net result was a neglect of the one sphere of 
expertise where ‘experts’ were laymen: the 
sphere of personal power for the President 
himself” (p. 148). 

Dr. Neustadt is not unaware of the neces- 
sities which produced the ‘‘institutionalized 
Presidency,” the staff support for the Presi- 
dent-as-clerk. He is only concerned with re- 
minding us that institutions do not solve the 
central problem of personal political power. 
He argues, indeed, that President Eisenhower’s 
orderly staff system was “disastrous for his 
hold on personal power’ (p. 159), and that 
Truman, who believed equally in orderly staff 
work, was saved only because, while he ‘‘theo- 
rized like a reserve officer impressed with 
Army doctrine; he acted like a Senator’— 
except that “he loved to make decisions” 
(p. 172). 
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Leaving aside the inevitable questions re- 
garding the authors personal and partisan 
preferences among the Presidents, the main 
reason some political scientists may be dis- 
satisfied with this book is that it is not com- 
pletely systematic, and not very scientific. A 
thorough study of any of the several cases 
sketched in the book would be longer than the 
book itself. They are easily subject to so many 
varying interpretations that no one could argue 
that they prove, in any definitive sense, the 
author’s conclusions. They are only illustrative. 
But they illustrate them with cogency, and the 
author handles them with deftness, wit, and 
insight. He does not hesitate to interpret them 
in the light of the personality and tempera- 
ment of the Presidents, as best he can make 
them out, and the way in which they seem to 
picture themselves in the judgment of history. 

People who insist on cluttering up their 
books with these non-objective aspects will 
never make politics into a science. They may 
now and then, however, write very good books 
on the major problems of politics, and of poli- 
ticians in high places. Dr. Neustadt, it seems to 
me, has written one of the better ones, and has 
set a high standard for the more systematic and 
less sophisticated students who are sure to 
tackle the same subject in the future. 

Don K. Pricn 

Harvard University 


The Soviet Citizen. By A. INKELES AND R. A. 
Bacer. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 532. $10.00.) 


This volume is the most detailed report yet 
published by the Harvard Project on the 
Soviet Social System and is a sequel to How 
the Sovtet System Works written by Bauer, 
Inkeles and Kluckhohn. The earlier volume, a 
tour de force in certain respects, dealt with the 
general characteristics of Soviet rule and its 
strengths and weaknesses. The present volume 
has the subtitle Daily Life tn a Totalitarian 
Society and deals with life experiences in the 
school, home and place of employment as well 
as with attitudes, values and beliefs. It is based 
primarily on a written questionnaire admin- 
istered to a random sample of approximately 
2,700 former Soviet citizens most of whom were 
in Germany, although more than 600 com- 
pleted the questionnaire in the United States. 
Life history oral interview data (from 329 
respondents) and published sources are em- 
ployed in addition to the coded questionnaire 
data from which most of the volume’s 101 
statistical tables are derived. 

The authors devote the first three chapters 
to methodological considerations, explain the 
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history of the Refugee Interview Project and 
meet squarely the questions dealing with sam- 
ple bias on the part of the Project administra- 
tion and response bias on the part of the ‘‘non~ 
returners” to Soviet rule. Limitations and 
obscurities in the data are scrupulously dis- 
cussed and the dated aspects are supplemented 
and corrected where necessary. The Project 
never assumed that a representative cross sec- 
tion of the Soviet population could be obtained 
from the émigré community; all that was 
wanted was a sample which would provide a 
sufficient number of respondents in the various 
sub-groups which were to be compared. 

The unique opportunity to obtain these data 
(with the financial support of the United States 
Government) is underscored by the fact that 
Soviet citizens are not available at present in 
sufficient numbers for systematic interviewing. 
Any interview attempted in the Soviet Union 
of the era of competitive “co-existence” will 
usually elicit obviously biased answers. Thus 
the data callected from the Soviet refugees in 
1950-1951 are still of great value not only be- 
cause they provide a yardstick by which to 
measure change in recent years but also be- 
cause manv of the institutions and policies 
experienced by the “non-returners”’ are still 
present in the Soviet system. It should also be 
noted that 59 per cent of the refugees in the 
questionnaire sample left the Soviet Union in- 
voluntarily and that two-thirds admitted once 
having favcred the regime. The several hun- 
dred thousand émigrés were not misfits in So- 
viet society and a significant number were 
privileged; the sample included former Party 
and Komsomol members, “‘activists” and per- 
sons from nearly every walk of life. The match- 
ing of 51 pairs of war-time and post-war de- 
fectors and a comparison of their answers 
showed no eppreciable difference in attitudes. 

Six of tha volume’s sixteen chapters deal 
directly with daily life treating occupational 
mobility anc educational opportunity, earning 
a livelihood, the acquisition of news, and the na- 
ture of family life in the Soviet Union. They 
indicate thai the children of the professional 
and adminissrative classes enjoy a higher mo- 
bility rate and greater opportunity for higher 
education than is the case in other strata. The 
data also indicate that Soviet persons have not 
crossed class and nationality lines with much 
frequency in selecting a marriage partner. 

Political scientists will be more directly con- 
cerned with Part III (The Individual and the 
State) and Part IV (Sources of Cleavage). The 
image of the “ideal” state conveyed by the 
refugee respondents is that of a benevolent 
“paternalistic state, with extremely wide 
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powers ... vigorously exercised to guide and 


control the nation’s destiny” but without “ar-. 


bitrary interference and punishment” (pp. 
246f.). It is a welfare state owning heavy in- 
dustry and transport, engaging in diverse pub- 
lishing activities, serving as a bearer of “cul- 
ture” and providing free medical service and 
education. The changes desired included aboli- 


tion of the collective farm system (hated by all - 


classes), less state ownership of light industry, 
elimination of terror, reduction of tempos, and 
improvement of material living conditions. In 
discussing loyalty the authors stress the role of 
the state’s monopoly of employment and the 
“absence of a viable alternative” to the regime 
as factors causing the subjects to come to terms 
with it and develop internal “mechanisms for 
suppressing both disloyal deeds and thoughts.” 
Accommodation is the keynote here and ap- 
parently bears a relationship to the pattern of 
child-rearing which in placing the “emphasis on 
good adjustment, on getting along and staying 
out of trouble, may be expected to lead to the 
development of young people who are not too 
strongly principled, willing to accept the lesd- 
ership of the regime so long as it seems to pro- 
vide for the personal needs which they have or 
will develop” (p. 229). The image of the Party 
member is not stereotyped in the refugee data, 
although the interests of the membership and 
of other strata are not seen as coinciding. Join- 
ing the Party is seen as exacting demands as 
well as conferring some advantages. Consider- 
able diversity in the personal qualities of indi- 
vidual Party members is indicated. 

Chapter Fifteen deals with the nationality 
problem, although it is based primarily on a 
questionnaire completed by Ukrainian ‘‘non- 
returners.”’ The “dialectical” treatment which 
the authors employ in analyzing these data 
points to the enormous complexity of this 
problem in which appearances have frequently 
been mistaken for reality. A revealing finding, 
among many others, is that Ukrainian respond- 
ents, as contrasted with Russians, “about 
twice as often recommend dropping a bomb on 
Moscow” and the authors note that “it is an 
almost inescapable conclusion, therefore, that 
the word Moscow elicits a quite different re- 
sponse from large numbers of Ukrainians (and 
indeed those of other nationalities) as com- 
pared to Russians” (p. 353). It is unfortunate 
that 52 of the 511 completed Ukrainian ques- 
tionnaires were eliminated from the analysis on 
the grounds that they were filled out by West- 
ern Ukrainians who had lived under Soviet rule 
less than two years. While this was an under- 
standable decision in view of the Project’s im- 
mediate purpose it has meant ignoring a parent 
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population of 7 million Western Ukrainians 
which is now under Soviet rule and constitutes 
a further complication of the Soviet nationality 
problem. 

A final chapter, which attempts a cautious 
“dialectical”? prognosis, evaluates the totali- 
tarian school of thought versus that of indus- 
trialism and evolving “democratization” and 
expresses doubt as to their absolute validity, 
although the authors do not categorically rule 
out a reversion to Stalinist norms. Throughout 
the study they emphasize, perhaps unduly, 
certain cheracteristics of an industrial society 
which the Soviet Union is said to share with the 
United States. It is correctly contended that 
industrialism and totalitarianism are not in- 
compatible, and while change is regarded by 
the authors as inevitable they do not see it as 
affecting the regime’s long-range goals and 
warn against relying upon the hope of an “ero- 
sion” of totalitarianism since the basic features 
of the Soviet system have not yet been sacri- 
ficed. 

This volume has been written with great care 
and contains many statistical indices. One er- 
ror, undoubtedly typographical, is that the 
Party had 24,000 members “just before” it 
seized power (p. 322); actually the member- 
ship was closer to ten times this number in Oc- 


‘tober 1917. This hardly detracts from a volume 


which will be of value not only to students of 
the Soviet system but to those of totalitarian 
dictatorship in general. The appendices con- 
tain the texts of the interviewing instrument 
and the principal written questionnaire, and 
the volume will be of great interest to anyone 
concerned with problems of social science inter- 
viewing. 
JOHN 8. Reservar, JR. 
University of Washington 


Political Man. By Sermourn Martin LIPSET. 
(New York: Doubleday and Company.) 
1959. Pp. 4382. $4.95. 


There is much in this set of essays to com- 
mend it—the publication of new research into 
European political behavior, the re-examina- 
tion of the ideas of many writers, and the au- 
thors own political theories. But this is also a 
book which generates uneasiness. For it epito- 
mizes the dilemmas and dangers of a certain 
type of social science writing today. Some 
distinguishing marks of this trend are: an im- 
pulse to generalize in some limited factual 
setting; impatience with the rigorous testing of 
theory; nonchalance in the appropriation of 
non-equivalent, comparative data; and the 
difficulty in collating interdisciplinary knowl- 
edge. The result may be a theoretical synthesis, 
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but with only the appearance of evidential 
validation. Political Man, while admirable in 
many respects, still must be judged’in this 
genre. It is supposed to test theory. 

Lipset’s work is a study of “the social condi- 
tions making for democracy” in the West in 
the hope that this clarification ‘‘may contribute 
to the political battle in Asia and Africe.” His 
major concern is to “focus on the sources of 
both cleavage and consensus,” both allegedly 
necessary for democracy. The book is presented 
as the type of systematic analysis which the 
political sociologist can contribute (pp. 9-10). 
It consists of a series of articles previously 
written, in addition to some new chapters, the 
whole edited and organized so as to convey the 
impression of unity. 

There are four parts to the book plus an in- 
troductory chapter on “The Sociology of Poli- 
tics” and a personal postscript. In the introduc- 
tion there is an interesting discussion of the four 
great forefathers of modern political sociology 
(Marx, Tocqueville, Weber and Michels). 
Their theories are examined by Lipset in terms 
of their contribution to the consensus-cleavage 
problem, his central concern. Tocqueville is 
praised for being the first exponent of the con- 
cept of a balance between cleavage and con- 
sensus as necessary for a viable democracy. 

In Part I, the author discusses the conditions 
of the democratic order, emphasizing particu- 
larly economic development and “legitimacy.” 
A typology of democracies based on the con- 
cept of “stability” is developed. A host of 
indices of wealth, industrialization, education 
and urbanization are then correlated thereto. 
Impressive as these data are (especially if one 
uses the averages and not the ranges) more 
“developmental analysis” is certainly needed 
before the close affinity of these variables can 
be accepted causally. 

The chapter on “legitimacy” is a suggestive 
theoretical piece. Legitimacy is defined as the 
“capacity of the system to engender and main- 
tain the belief” in itself. However, Lipset falls 
into a serious contradiction here by failing to 
integrate the political-institutional arrange- 
ments of a society into this concept. He makes 
the arbitrary value judgment that the multi- 
party system, PR, and the unitary state weaken 
democracy, although in many democratic so- 
cieties these institutions are part of the belief 
structure and through them cleavage is “man- 
aged” and legitimacy maintained. 

Working-Class authoritarianism and Middle- 
Class fascism, two anti-democratic “threats,” 
are the subjects for two subsequent chapters. 
These are admirable efforts in aggregating 
comparative data, but sometimes result in 
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rather daring inferential leaps. For example, 
using responses to a question which could cer- 
tainly be criticized, the fact that unskilled and 
skilled workers in Germany in 1953 were less 
supportive of the multi-party system than 
those in tke upper economic strata is presented 
as “evidence” of the former groups’ anti-demo- 
cratic attitudes (p. 102). Such an interpreta- 
tion is teneble only when related to the individ- 
ual’s other perceptions of, and orientations to, 
politics. 

In Part II, “Voting in Western Democracies” 
and Part II, “Political Behavior in American 
Society” there follows a series of discussions on 
various aspects of political life. As individual 
“think-pieces” which review available data 
and which enunciate the author’s theoretical 
orientations, they have merit. As parts of a 
“convergent analysis’ based on adequate data 
and leading to a coherent interpretation of 
American or European politics, they are want- 
ing. The preoccupation of the author with the 
“class struggle” in the United States is cer- 
tainly not borne out by the data here reviewed, 
nor by the work of others who have analyzed 
meticulously the voting behavior of the 1952 
and 1956 elections. The concept of “cross-pres- 
gures,” heavily relied on, leads sometimes to 
peculiar interpretive paradoxes. For example, 
we are led down the following path of reason- 
ing: the “open society” is good; it is a society 
which increases cross-pressures; cross-pressures 
“serve demccracy”’; but cross-pressures reduce 
political participation; and “high participa- 
tion...normally has higher potential for 
democracy.” In this connection, perhaps a re- 
examination of the data on the effects on par- 
T of upward social mobility would 

elp 

There is much in this book which is percep- 
tive. The synthesis of data was needed. The 
section on France under De Gaulle, on the 
1860 election in the South, on the role of the 
intellectuals in America, and on the lack of 
democracy in trade unions (Part IV), for which 
the suthor has been previously lauded, are very 
rewarding reading. But there is some concep- 
tual fuzziness (see the definition of ‘democ- 
racy,” p. 46), and empirical juggling here 
which mars the acceptability of interpretations. 
This is no doubt due in part to the difficulty 
in the juxtaposition of hypotheses with the 
kinds of comparative data on politics available 
today. But, while one must be cautious in ap- 
plying the analytical findings and interpreta- 
tions of this work, it is still a good book in so- 
cial and political theory. 

N. J. ELDERSVELD 

University of Michigan 
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Planning for Freedom: The Public Law of Amer- 
tcan Capitalism. By Evaens V. Rosrow. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1959. 
Pp. vii, 487. $6.00.) 


The subtitle of this book by the Dean of the 
Yale Law School describes its contents more 
aptly than the general title. While the book is 
permeated with Dean Rostow’s dedication to 
freedom, it is not a call for more systematic or 
direct government planning of economic ac- 
tivities. To Dean Rostow, planning means the 
wise use of the government’s fiscal and mone- 
tary powers to govern the volume of aggregate 
economic demand and hence the level of out- 
put and employment. What freedom means is 
not spelled out in detail, but it is in general the 
absence of excessive constraint in determining 
one’s fate. 

The first broad problem Dean Rostow ad- 
dresses is whether the legal and economic 
institutions of the United States are competent 
to serve the ends of the Employment Act of 
1946. Although he makes a number of keen 
suggestions for minor changes, his conclusion 
is that we are in good position to achieve high 
levels of employment. His second question is 
whether the American government can, while 
sustaining full employment, also foster free 
competitive enterprise. His answer is again 
affirmative, and fortunately so, since he finds 
freedom to be impossible without capitalism. 

Although he writes as an economist no less 
than as a lawyer, the author recognizes that 
economic ends are means to broader, non- 
economic goals. But he cannot entirely escape 
the magic of the market as the ultimate tech- 
nique for allocating values: “The concept of 
competitive equilibrium is the clearest defini- 
tion of efficiency in the use of resources so far 
devised” (p. 362). Is it truly the height of 
efficiency to dedicate our energies to making 
Americans the most deodorized, Janolin-im- 
pregnated, chlorophyll-flavored people in all 
history? Even in narrow economic terms, as 
the author says, the per cent of income a soci- 
ety devotes to research, education, and capital 
construction will determine its capacity for 
long-term growth. Dean Rostow advocates 
more government aids for education and re- 
search, but he suggests nothing that would 
shift our capital construction from products 
that meet economic demands to products that 
meet societal needs. -He cannot accept direct 
government controls ‘Décause they violate the 
idea of a free market and, ultimately, the idea 
of a free society: “neither political nor social 
freedom for the individual...can be im- 
agined without the working reality of American 
capitalism” (p. 30). 
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Only in talking about socialism in general 
terms does the author resort to such chauvin- 
ism. And, since he defines socialism in terms 
of the Soviet model, his vehemence is under- 
standable—until one begins to wonder how 
various socialist democracies qualify as practi- 
tioners of “American capitalism.” The im- 
moderate nature of Rostow’s remarks on the 
relationship of capitalism to democracy does 
not set the tone of the entire book. His ap- 
proach to various alternatives within the as- 
sumptions of established legal and economic 
practices is judicious, good-humored, and well 
informed. 

To read such assurances as that “the anti- 
trust laws are to a considerable extent self- 
enforcing” (p. 307) may come as a surprise to 
those who assume that corporate counsel are 
able to find a new loophole while their earlier 
attempts to circumvent the law are still under 
litigation. But Dean Rostow reminds us that, 
if we had the rationality [and, I would add, 
the power relations] necessary to achieve vari- 
ous reforms, they would hardly be needed. 
Since major reforms are improbable, such a 
well-informed discussion of the present system 
is welcome fare. 

James W. PROTHRO 

Florida State University 


The Political Reason of Edmund Burke. BY 
Francis Canavan. (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. pp. xvi, 222. $5.00.) 


That Edmund Burke’s attack on the revolu- 
tionary ideology of the eighteenth century has 
contemporary relevance is evidenced by the 
widespread attention his writings have recently 
received, and indeed a serious work dealing 
with the basis of Burke’s political science de- 
serves our careful attention. This work claims 
to present “a more detailed analysis” of 
Burke’s conception of resson in politics than 
has yet been made, and as such is offered as a 
contribution to the “current reinterpretation” 
of his political philosophy (p. ix). The “current 
reinterpretation” is being directed, we are told, 
against those students of Burke who have un- 
derstood, or attempted* to understand, his 
political thought as “a form of utilitarianism 
and empiricism” (p. 3). This particular inter- 
pretation seeks to show that Burke “took (his) 
premises from the intellectualist metaphysic of 
the classical and medieval tradition,” rather 
than from the British empirical tradition (p. 
ix). But we soon learn that “medieval Christian 
Aristotelianism” provides the basic premises 
only for Burke’s ‘‘mature political thought” or 
his “properly political writings’ as distin- 
guished from his earlier writings. In fact, ‘‘it is 
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doubtful that Burke’s epistemology, ag it ap- 
pears in his early writings, was compatible with 
the metaphysic implied in his moral and politi- 
eal theory” (p. 45). But, as far as his later writ- 
ings are concerned, Burke stated and used a 
“full-blown theory of natural law” in its medi- 
eval form (pp. 18, ix). Still, as Father Canavan 
observes, the later writings themselves present 
certain problems as, for example, Burke’s stric- 
tures against metaphysics, speculation, and 
theory. On this point, the author assures us, 
we need not worry for Burke’s attack “really 
has nothing to do with formal metaphysical 
thought as such,’ but is simply. directed 
against what he regarded as the “doctrinaire 
mentality,” or more generally stated, seven- 
teenth-eighteenth century rationalism (p. 46). 
Father Canavan offers the following quotation 
from Burke as one of his “more balanced ap- 
praisals of theory” (p. 47): “I do not vilify 
theory and speculation—no, because that 
would be to vilify reason itself. ... No; when- 
ever I speak against theory, I mean always a 
weak, fallacious, unfounded, or imperfect 
theory; and one of the ways of discovering that 
it is a false theory, is by comparing it with 
practice. This is the true touchstone of all 
theories, which regard man and the affairs of 
men,—Does it suit his nature in general?-— 
does it suit his nature as modified by his 
habits?” This statement, whish is Burke’s 
seemingly most outspoken defense of theory, is 
itself somewhat ambiguous, for it might be in- 
terpreted as giving either an Aristotelian or a 
pragmatic definition to theory, depending upon 
what Burke meant when he said that theories 
suit man’s “nature in general.” We may prop- 
erly ask whether this one statement, even if it 
were to support the contention of Father Cana- 
van, could be regarded as one of Burke’s “more 
balanced” appraisals of theory, when it is so 
abundantly outweighed by his outspoken at- 
tack on theory proper in the main body of his 
“properly political writings,” not to mention 
his open rejection of theory in his only theo- 
retical writing on the Sublime and Beautiful? 
In his Preface, Father Canaven states that 
he has tried to “avoid passing judgment” on 
the “soundness” or “accuracy” of Burke’s esti- 
mate of “(the) great issues of (his) political 
career,” namely, the American crisis, British 
rule in Ireland, the French Revolution and its 
effect on radical ideology in Great Britain, and 
the trial of Warren Hastings. He says that he 
does not have, or at least refuses to claim, “‘suf- 
ficient knowledge or historical competence to 
say with certainty ... whether Burke was 
right or wrong” (p. x). But, we may ask, in 
studying the political thought of a man like 
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Burke, are we not obliged to examine what he 
did as well as to read what he said? Would it 
not be very important to consider the wisdom 
of what Burke was trying to get done? Unless 
we considered the truth or merit of the opinions 
he held on the “great issues” of his political 
career, how could we make an adequate ap- 
praisal of the principles on which his practical 
applications rested? But Father Canavan is 
too thoughtful a student of Burke to maintain 
throughout this unwillingness to comment on 
Burke’s practical applications, and he soon re- 
fers to the “impractical rigor’ of those who 
argued from premises of right (p. 25) and to 


‘the Anglo-Irish governing class in Ireland as an 


“oligarchy” laden with “abuses,” a “graft- 
ridden clique” (p. 101). Later on, in fact, he 
openly admits the necessity of considering 
practice as well as theory by criticizing Burke’s 
practical position on parliamentary reform as 
being “inconsistent with his own principles” 
(p. 188). After all, says Father Canavan, 
Burke himself had elaborated “the idea of a 
living and developing constitution, constantly 
being renewed by reform” (p. 188). “It would 
be difficult to maintain that Burke’s political 
thought was completely self-consistent. . . . His 
attitude toward the reform of representation in 
Parliament does not seem to jibe with his gen- 
eral theory of social and political change” (p. 
189). The question immediately arises: If 
Burke was really inconsistent, as the author 
claims, why was he inconsistent on this par- 
ticular issue, and consistent on almost every- 
thing else? The answer to this question, says 
Father Canavan, is the same as the answer to 
the related question as to why Burke had so 
great a fear for the future. Burke’s fear for the 
future, his pessimism about the continued suc- 
cess of revolutionary movements, were the 
“emotional outbursts of a heartsick man” (p. 
184), who may have been too quick, “in his fits 
of depression,” to see divine doom pronounced 
on the old order (p. 186). He so greatly feared 
the future, Father Canavan explains, because 
he saw in the French Revolution “a rebellion 
against God” (p. 187), and this ‘‘same fear of 
an irreverent radicalism also explains much of 
Burke’s opposition to constitutional change’’— 
his “nervous fear of tinkering with the consti- 
tution” (pp. 187, 169). In other words, Burke’s 
opposition to constitutional change, according 
to the author, takes on the character of ‘‘emo- 
tional outbursts,” “fts of depression,” “nerv- 
ous fears” and the like, but that opposition had 
nothing to do with the theoretical premises on 
which his properly political writings were 
based. 

Father Canaven does not consider the possi- 
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bility that Burke was not inconsistent in his 
opposition to parliamentary reform. If such 
were the case, would it not force the author to 
reconsider what he regards as the metaphysical 
basis of Burke’s properly political writings? 
Now Father Canavan emphatically denies the 
possibility of Burke’s rejection of a natural 
moral order transcendent to the constitution. 
“Burke does not.imply (by such statements as 
“t is a constitution whose sole authority is, that 
it has existed time out of mind’ and ‘it has been 
the uniform policy of our constitution to claim 
and assert our liberties . . . as an estate belong- 
ing to the people of this kingdom, without any 
reference whatever to any more general or 
prior right’) that tradition is the final and self- 
sufficient standard of social and political judg- 
ment” (p. 134). But if no transcendent stand- 
ard is needed by which the goodness of the 
British Constitution may be judged, if the 
standard of the constitution’s excellence is not 
something outside of and above the constitu- 
tion, but “is inherent in the process” by which 
it was formed (a view attributed to Burke 
which Father Canavan emphatically rejects), 
then Burke’s opposition to parliamentary re- 
form was not as inconsistent as it appeared, and 
we need not assign psychological causes to his 
“fear of tinkering with the constitution.” 

In a section entitled “The Nature of Civil 
Society,” Father Canavan argues, on the basis 
of a quotation from the Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs, that Burke presents substan- 
tially the same argument for the “naturalness 
of the state” as Aristotle does (p. 86). But he 
fails to consider that Burke was more con- 
cerned with the naturalness of the coming into 
being of the state than the naturalness of the 
structure of that state. Burke believed that the 
deliberate founding or purposeful making of a 
political society was less natural than the acci- 
dental making of such a society. A political so- 
ciety is better the less it is rationally contrived 
and the more it is the outcome of accidental 
causes. This is absolutely opposed to the Aris- 
totelian notion, which took it for granted that 
the best regime was planned, the work of one 
wise legislator. The planned regime, says 
Aristotle, is intrinsically superior to that which 
comes into being through accident. On the 
other hand, Burke’s notion that the state 
should thrive by free growth with no rational 
supervision, was clearly the antithesis of the 
Aristotelian view, and lends further credence 
to the contention that Burke rejected a natural 
moral order transcendent to the constitution. 

Father Canavan says, in another place, that 
the radical ideology against which Burke 
fought so vigorously was “abstract, rationalis- 
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tic, and individualistic” and that the “essential 
characteristic” of this ideology was its “‘indi- 
vidualism” (pp. 72-73). Now, according to 
Burke, there are two types of states: one comes 
about through a variety of accidents and the 
other is rationally planned. An accidental be- 
coming, he continues, guarantees a type of per- 
fection that is intrinsically superior to that re- 
sulting from a planned regime because acci- 
dental becoming is in agreement with tindi- 
viduality or what is today called freedom. 
Burke .in fact rejected Aristotle (and the 
French) precisely because emphasis on plan or 
design would be detrimental to freedom, that 
is, to the true development of the individual. 
Only the individual is real and natural and 
every molding or interference with the indi- 
vidual is unnatural, and in this very crucial 
sense Burke is even more individualistic than 
the French. Thus it appears that Burke’s po- 
litical thought, in spite of its medieval Chris- 
tian Aristotelian overtones, did not move as 
completely “within the framework of (the) ra- 
tional and moral universe” as Father Canavan 
has supposed, and was much more deeply 
rooted in the tradition of British empiricism 
than he has been willing to concede. 

Toward the end of his work, Father Canavan 
offers up Burke’s “profound and luminous 
mind” as “guidance to an age which has had 
somewhat too much of political passion and 
revolutionary ideology” (p. 194). But we are 
forced to wonder whether Burke’s attack on 
theoretical principles as such can properly be 
taken as a model for us in our own day with 
regard to our struggle against totalitarianism. 
Father Canavan almost brings us to this reali- 
zation when he says that Burke “weakened the 
foundations of hig own thought” to the extent 
that he “subordinated speculation even in the 
properly theoretical order to practical norms” 
(p. 53). We must concede, however, that what 
Burke tells us about philosophical fanaticism 
is indispensable for understanding certain as- 
pects of the totalitarian movement. In this 
connection, it certainly is to Father Canavan’s 
credit that he reminds us that “the funda- 
mental problem of politics” is still ‘that of the 
right or just form of government” (p. 109), 
and I believe that it was in this proper spirit 
that this book was written. 

Morton J. FRISCH 

College of William and Mary 


The Objective Society. By Everetr Kyniaeut. 
(New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xv, 186. $3.75.) 


When philosophy in the grand manner per- 
mitted the division of its labors between nat- 
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ural philosophy and social philosophy, it certi- 
fied the ascendancy of the empirical which has 
distinguished modern intellectual history. The 
natural and social sciences steadily subdivided 
the whole empirical domain between them- 
selves. Poor philosophy was left with epistemol- 
ogy, the theory of knowledge. As psychologists 
of learning and sociologists of knowledge 
staked claims on this terrain as well, the re- 
treating philosphers executed the defensive 
maneuver of specialization by technicalization. 
Logic—codification of the formal rules of anal- 
ysis—became the last bastion of philosophy. 
By tending their stockade well, and by form- 
ing an ingenious alliance with mathematics, 
the logicians gained control of a strongpoint 
along the frontiers of science. Keen surveillance 
of empirical procedures won the logician a posi- 
tion as éminence grise of scientific method. The 
design of experiments, the techniques of classi- 
fication, the treacherous terrain between evi- 
dence and inference—these crucial areas were 
codified, regulated, adjudicated by the logicians 
of science. But the empirical domain they left 
strictly to research scientists. Of substantive 
philosophy in the grand manner, the scientist 
heard little or nothing for many decades. 
Everett Knight, a young Rhode Islander 
now teaching French Studies at University 
College of Ghana, sets out to correct all this. 
Using the simple concepts of existentialism, he 
disposes rapidly of the empirical domain mo- 
nopolized for so long by the objective sciences: 
“Objectivity in the sense of impartiality is of 
course & product of science, and if objectivity 
is the morality of the intellectual it is because 
for several centuries it has been his religion.” 
He disposes also of the humanist fellow-trav- 
elers of séientific objectivity: “The despair 
which is the occupational disease of modern in- 
tellectuals grows out of their double inability to 
believe in objects and to function without them.” 
But Knight really takes out after the mali- 
cious effect of objective science upon political 
life—for objectivity strictly adhered to neces- 


sarily involves passivity.” He asseverates, in 


what is left of Thomist or Talmudist dialectic, 


that government under democratic pluralism is: 


condemned by the diverse groups it serves to 
“impartially arbitrating their differences,” 
Then comes the reductio: “Pluralism is the nos- 
talgic idealization of a system hardly less sor- 
did than any other, and one which, into the 
bargain, could not possibly operate, because 
absolute governmental impartiality would 
mean governmental paralysis.” 
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Knight’s argument reposes upon the trans- 
parent fallacy of systematic double-dealing 
with the ambiguous term “objectivity.” Sci- 
entific objectivity is neither identical nor co- 
terminous with political impartiality; nor is 
one & necessary condition of the other. Political 
impartiality refers to the absence of purpose 
or preference from public policy—moral indif- 
ference to alternatives of action. Scientific ob- 
jectivity refers to the logical canons of evi- 
dence and inference—moral commitment to 
accurate description and correct analysis. 
Knight systematically, I suspect deliberately, 
ignores the differences between criteria of ac- 
curate analysis and effective action. For his 
aim, like Sartre’s, is to present existentialism as 
the rationale and programme of the intellectual 
engagé. He wishes to cure “‘the distress of the 
orthodox rationalist, whose thirst for clarity 
has become a camouflage for defeatism.” 

Such efforts to revive the age of ideology in 
the world of democratic pluralism usually 
prove their point by celebrating the achieve- 
ments of monolithic despotism in our time. 
Knight, citing Marx’s theses on Feuerbach to 
certify objectivity as activism (“In practice 
man must prove the truth’), assures us that: 
“Marxism as a science is dead, as an instru- 
ment of prcgress it is not yet understood.” This 
overlooks the substantial archive of Western 
exegesis of the Bolshevik contempt for “bour- 
geois objectivity.” It also makes a too facile 
connection between Marxian dialectics, Bol- 
shevik programmatics, and Soviet successes. 
Other contemporary despotisms have attacked 
scientific objectivity without thereby achiev- 
ing political supremacy. Ludendorff, the spir- 
itual presbyter of Nazism, made this the theme 
of his attack on Weimar democracy: “Wir 
lernten sachlich statt persönlich denken, wir 
waren Schwarmgeister statt Menschen der 
rauben Wirklichkeit.” Nazi subversion of sci- 
entific objestivity has been elucidated in Svend 
Ranulf’s remarkable little book Httlere Kampf 
gegen die Objektivität. Yet the tausendjdhrige 
Reich lasted but a decade. 

Knight is worth reading. He is unlikely to 
convert many empirical scientists to his ver- 
sion of existentialist engagement. But he brings 
grand philosophy to bear in good style on ma- 
jor themes of political life. From an American 
pen, this is rare and refreshing. 


DANIEL LIRNER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, AND METHODOLOGY 


Evidence and Inference. EDITED BY DANIEL 
Lrrnue. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1959. Pp. 164. $4.00). 


Social scientists and many others owe thanks 
to The Free Press for making readily available six 
lectures delivered in the Hayden Colloquium on 
Scientific Concept and Method at M.I.T. and 
published originally in 1958, in Daedalus. As 
Daniel Lerner makes brilliantly clear in his gem- 
like Introduction, these essays represent hard- 
headed thinking about fundamental philosophical 
problems of human knowledge and stand, there- 
fore, in the mainstream of “the classic concern 
with evidence and inference,” 

In the process of describing the historical and 
intellectual locus of the six essays Lerner encapsu- 
lates, in very few pages, a comparison of the re- 
spective sociological derivations and methodologi- 
cal consequences of dialectic and science as two 
modes of intellectual discourse which deserves 
reading in its own right. Each of the essays like- 
wise deserves reading for its own sake—Raymond 
Aron’s on history, Henry M. Hart, Jr., and John 
T. McNaughton’s on the law, Erik H. Erikson’s 
on clinical psychology, Martin Deutsch’s on nu- 
clear research, Paul F. Lazarsfeld’s on social re- 
search, and Jacob Fine’s on medicine. 

But reading them together will forestall most 
readers from ever again indulging (if ever they 
did) in loose talk or easy generalizations about the 
“essential differences’’ between natural and social 
sciences, the inapplicability of “The Scientific 
Method” to the study of human affairs, the pref- 
erability of “Wisdom” or “Intuition” as alterna- 
tives to “Science” or, for that matter, the possibil- 
ity of eliminating wisdom and intuition from the 
processes of scientific reasoning and research. 
Happily, all the authors deign to forego polemics 
on such supposed issues. Instead, each proceeds 
directly and in good faith to inquire, “What seem 
to be the character, shape and limits of human 
knowledge about this class of problem or phenom- 
ena? How does it relate and compare, qualita- 
tively and substantively, to what we know in 
other fields?” Indirectly and implicitly, but none- 
theless insistently, the authors demand of the ac- 
tive-researcher reader that he constantly ssk him- 
self not just how he works in the‘ intellectual 
vineyard but precisely where he works, what he 
cultivates, and why. Collectively they communi- 
cate a sense of the community of scholarship and 
research in all branches of human inquiry which 


comes as a breath of fresh air into the dark regions 
of present-day controversies about methodology. 

To relate the substance of all six essays is mani- 
festly impossible in this space. Even though sin- 
gling out one of them does no more than proclaim 
the reviewer's personal taste, it may be worth 
noting that Jacob Fine’s “In Search of a Poison” 
is as captivating reacing as any in The New 
Yorker magazine’s “Annals of Medicine,” and 
demonstrates beautifully how, in Arnold Brecht’s 
words, ‘induction and deduction are so closely in- 
tertwined in modern science that the mind of the 
scientist operates like the hands of the weaver 
thrusting the threads of thought upward and 
downward in quick succession.’”—Joan C. 
Wange, Vanderbilt University. 


The Meaning of Modern Business. By RICHARD 
Emus. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 477. $7.50). 


This book is an attempt to advance our under- 
standing of the moderr corporation, and of the 
questions of power and responsibility which it pre- 
sents, by putting forth a “philosophy” of the large 
enterprise. While the author asserts a need to ask 
both scientific (.¢., factual) and normative ques- 
tions about the corporation’s internal policy proc- 
esses and its relationship to society, his emphasis 
is strongly on the normative side. 

Suggesting that the idea of corporate “social 
responsibility” is transforming the industrial firm 
into something other then a unifunctional instru- 
ment of the stockholders (p. 12), Eells puts forth 
as the framework for his analysis two models rep- 
resenting the prevailing range of viewpoint within 
the business community toward the role of the 
corporation. The traditional type posits a primary 
duty of management to serve the property inter- 
esta of the shareowners; relies heavily upon the 
market mechanism for resource allocation; and as- 
sumes that public welfare is an automatic by-prod- 
uct, relieving the corporation of any explicit 
social responsibility beyond the provision of a 
good product at a competitive price. The model of 
the metrocorporatton is a paternalistic one: the cor- 
poration assumes a trusteeship role for stockhold- 
ers, employees, suppliers and customers, and a 
right to “help shape the economic, social, and po- 
litical environment to its own ends (p. 56). 

After developing the implications of each of 
these types, and discoursing briefly upon the re- 
lationship of the firm to each of its “publics,” the 
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author recommends his model of the well-tempered 
corporation. A compromise between the polar 
types, this one asserts the primary obligation of 
management to equity holders, yet also embraces 
the multi-functional view of the corporation, in- 
cluding participation in the management of the 
“whole economic process” (p. 318) and exertion of 
its influence in the political arena (p. 325). 

As devices for pointing up the dilemma of cor- 
porate managers whose market power gives them 
the opportunity to mold their environment in- 
stead of simply responding to it—but does not 
give them any guidelines or provide clearly estab- 
lished legitimacy for the exercise of social trustee- 
ship—the models are useful. The author’s answer 
to the questions posed in his analysis of the exist- 
ing’ models is less adequate. His argument assumes 
what needs most to be subjected to scrutiny (¢.g., 
that the corporation can and should manage the 
allocation of society’s resources, and that it should 
engage in electoral politics) and straddles some of 
the most interesting issues (¢g., the ability of 
managers to “balance” a variety of social inter- 
ests, and the question of a possible need for a pub- 
licly imposed constitutionalization of the internal 
corporate governing process). The book’s primary 
value is that it constitutes an articulate (and oc- 
casionally provocative) statement of a responsible 
insider’s thinking about the corporation, for the 
author is director of public policy research for a 
major manufacturing firm, as well as the holder of 
an academic research position. MrcmamL D. 
Reagan, Williams College. 


Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in 
Christian Philosophy. By Jonn Wiup. (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Published for the Lilly Endowment 
Research Program in Christianity and Politics 
by the Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 250. 
$5.00). 


The aim of this book is to show that a Christian 
philosophy is possible and to indicate how it may 
be worked out. Today mankind is said to be in a 
pretty pickle: reason has failed, and yet we cannot 
return to pre-historic myth. What are we to do? 
The author asserts that we can and must return 
(turn) to Christianity. Christian philosophy 
might be thought by many to be a reconciliation 
of reason and faith. But the author informs us 
that all attempts to reconcile reason and faith, 
from Plato through Augustine and Aquinas to 
Hegel, have hitherto failed; they have all been too 
“objective”, too rational, too abstract. This is a 
curious criticism to make of Augustine, though it 
may be fair enough for Aquinas, and it is some- 
what disconcerting to find Professor Wild now 
criticizing instead of praising Plato and the tradi- 
tion of natural law. 

The past attempts having failed, what kind of 
Christian philosophy is better? It must be one 
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which escapes the opposite dangers of myth and 
abstraction, and incorporates the tension between 
them. Is such a philosophy possible? The author is 
confident it is, and he proceeds to mest possible 
objections against it from a variety of viewpoints. 
What kind of philosophy will it be? It will be phi- 
josophy inspired by the Christian “image” (what a 
popular word “image” has become today), one 
“which is, on the one hand, independent in follow- 
ing evidence of its own, wherever it may lead, and 
yet, on the other hand, dependent on faith for cer- 
tain decision where the evidence is ambiguous.” 
(p. 123). The short answer to what the new Chris- 
tian philosophy will look like, in nature and 
method if not in substance, is given by Kierke- 
gaard. Prcefessor Wild thus comes down firmly for 
the Christian existentialist position. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Christian personal ethics, and their ap- 
plication to social and political life. The gap be- 
tween high personal ethics and low social ethics, so 
often commented on in recent years, is duly noted. 
To bridge the gap we are recommended to empha- 
size Leber:sweli, action, choice, being, experience, 
and so forth; and these in turn will lead to a politi- 
cal program which supports decentralization and 
local loyalties, the U. N.’s struggle to administer 
international affairs, education for leisure time 
and personal freedom. The connection between 
the premises (or “image’’) and the program is ex- 
traordinarily tenuous. 

How are we to judge such a book? Surely in 
terms of the high aim which the author himself 
sets. On this standard it must I think be judged a 
failure, in spite of the many shrewd points and 
stimulating thoughts which the author throws 
out. [tis always a pleasure to read Professor Wild, 
as it is ta read Plato, but this does not at all mean 
that one is convinced in either case. Existentialists . 
may be enthusiastic about this pleasant and eru- 
dite sermon; others will rightly remain uncon- 
vinced.—H. B. Mayo, University of South 
Carolina 


The Intellectuals: A Controversial Porirati. ED- 
1rmpD By Groren B. De Huszar. (Glencoe, I- 
linois: The Free Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 543. 
$7.50). 


In recant years the publication of books of read- 
ings has been so insidious in American political 
science that a genuine anthology impresses one as 
a rare and refreshing contrast. This collection sug- 
gests that no comprehensive sociology of the in- 
tellectual is available because of the sheer inten- 
sity and variety of efforts at self-interpretation 
among the intellectuals, 

The editor asserts that the modern independent 
intellectual emerged sometime before and during 
the period of the French Revolution. In making 
his selections he has ranged over a vast (and some- 
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times fugitive) assortment of literature spanning 
the following century and a half. The sixty-eight 
essays comprising the book are arranged in six 
topical divisions, each of which is preceded by & 
brief editorial introduction. The materials in- 
cluded under the various topics (emergence, na- 
ture, types, role, relation to ideology and national 
characteristics of intellectuals, respectively) are 
not mutually exclusive and the introductions sum- 
marize rather than interpret the subsequent con- 
tributions in terms of the applicable category. The 
selections are drawn from acknowledged classics, 
every conceivable field of literature, the social sci- 
ences, humanities and pamphleteering arts. 

Although there is little agreement among these 
pieces on the definition of the intellectual, his 
function or his public reputation, two closely re- 
lated problems occupy the attention (either di- 
rectly or by implication) of practically every 
writer included in the book. The first of these is 
the sense of alienation that is ao pervasive among 
the intellectuals. Intellectuals are not large 
enough in number or united sufficiently to consti- 
tute a separate social class, yet they are acutely 
aware of a common personal estrangement from 
society which arises from their adherence to val- 
ues and activities which are not shared by the 
community as a whole. These differences inevita-~ 
bly produce a feeling among the intellectuals that 
they are isolated from influence in the society. 
Such a condition leads immediately to the second 
problem—the dilemma of participation as op- 
posed to non-participation. Although it may pro- 
vide social recognition, participation threatens 
integrity through the application of the spur of 
fame that is essential to success; politics is always 
more willing to use and reward the special talents 
of the intellectual than to take cognizance of his 
accumulated moral wisdom. Disengagement, on 
the other hand, in the form of refusal to utilize the 
authority of one’s vocation, may in certain cir- 
cumstances be an even more destructive form of 
moral cowardice. The attempts to resolve this di- 
lemma are as varied as the philosophical funda~ 
mentals represented in this anthology, and they 
illustrate the extent to which the personal prob- 
lem of every intellectual can ultimately be identi- 
fied with the inescapable paradox of humanity. 
For reflection upon the condition of man is both 
the awesome burden and the glory of the intellec- 
tual’s calling —Wituam C. Havard, Louisiana 
State Universitiy. 


Law and Opinion in England tn the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By Morais Ginspera. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 406. 
$6.50) 


This is a collection of seventeen lectures deliv- 
ered at the London School in 1957—58 as a ‘‘con- 
tinuation”’ and “broadening” of Dicey’s famous 
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volume, Law and Public Opinion in England Dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century. The contributors are 
an ideologically mixed bag of distinguished law 
professors, judges, and professors in the social sci- 
ences. While each was aasigned his own plot to till, 
and some do so carefully, others re-plow one an- 
other’s fields or else ramble along the cowpaths in 
a manner which prevents the volume from achiev- 
ing the unity and single-mindedness of its progeni- 
tor. The editor notes this quality but hopes that it 
will give “a certain vigour and freshness to the 
book and to make for greater readability.” It does 
not. 

The firat section, “Trends of Thought,” fea- 
tures the following essays: “The Growth of Social 
Responsibility,” by Morris Ginsberg; “The Leg- 
acy of Philosophical Radicalism,” by J. P. 
Plamenatz; “The Conservative Tradition and its 
Reformulations,”’ by W. L. Burn; ‘The Liberal 
Outlook,” by R. B. McCallum; and “The Growth 
of Socialism,” by G. D. H. Cole. Section two, 
“Legal Developments,” has essays on the law of 
various topics: associations, by D. Lloyd; prop- 
erty, by J. A. G. Griffith; business, by L. C. B. 
Gower; monopolies, by Sir David Cairns; admin- 
istrative law, by W. A. Robson; labour, by O. 
Kahn-Freund; criminal law, by H. Mannheim; 
and family law, by Sir Seymour Karminski. A 
third section, ‘Trends of Social Policy,” has es- 
says on health by R. M. Tittmuss, education by 
D. V. Glass, social security by B. Abel-Smith, and 
industrial relations by B. C. Roberts. 

Given these writers, it is almost superfluous to 
say that there are some first-rate ideas in the book 
and some enlightening data. I found Burn delight- 
ful and penetrating on conservatism; Griffith sav- 
agely eloquent on the nature of lawyers, political 
scientists and judges when each writes about legal 
problems; and a creative spark in Lloyd’s treat- 
ment of the problems of constructing a modern 
law of associations, particularly the governing of 
intra-association conduct. 

No doubt it is my American provincialism 
which leaves me with the feeling that ‘‘opinion”’ is 
rendered as wispy by these modern commentators 
as it was by Dicey. The relation between Law and 
interest-group opinion, shifting daily public opin- 
ion, electorate opinion, university and journal 
opinion, and Establishment opinion does not re- 
ceive the systematic treatment it deserves. The 
result is that the book provides illuminating 
chapters on particular areas of English theory, 
law and social policy without answering the cen- ` 
tral question of relationship posed by the title. . 
—ALAN F. Wastin, Columbia University. 


Elements di una dottrina dello Siato e del diritto 
come introduztone al diritto pubblico. By 
Vinozmnzo Gusu. (Roma: Soc. ed. del [Foro 
italiano]. 1959. Pp. 565. 3,800 L). 
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In this volume, which should be of interest to 
students of legal philosophy and public law, Pro- 
fessor Gueli of the University of Rome brings to- 
gether all that he judges most significant in his 
writings over the past twenty years and adds 
some new material. The study is divided into 
three parts: the state, law, and the “scientific” 
methodology of the state and law, with the second 
part receiving the most extensive treatment. Un- 
der these general headings numerous topics are 
considered, including the distinction between 
state, community, and society, the concept of the 
political regime, the idea of sovereignty, the rela- 
tion between law and the state, the coexistence of 
a plurality of juridical orders, the continuity and 
identity of legal orders, the general principles un- 
derlying the juridical order, and reality and logic 
in the law. 

The author is highly critical of neo-Kantian 
legal thought as represented in the work of 
Kelsen. The so-called pure theory of law is ab- 
stract and formalistic; the law is intimately re- 
lated to social phenomena and cannot be properly 
understood as a system of norms. His own method 
is characterized as “empirical” end “scientific,” 
and other approaches to the study of law are la- 
belled “dogmatic,” a distinction which in itself 
perhaps betrays a touch of dogmatism. Professor 
Gueli is firmly in the positivist camp with regard 
to the issue of natural law. He vigorously rejects 
the attempt of his colleague Giorgio Del Vecchio 
to discover the natural principles of justice which 
at once underlie and measure the positive legal 
order. Jurisprudence has nothing to do with meta- 
physics. According to Gueli, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the state is its sovereignty, de- 
fined as the ability of a collectivity to set its own 


ends or limits without restriction and to realize , 


the “effective conditions of its self-sufficiency.” 
The state (and in actuality this can only mean the 
body of ruling officials) possesses supremacy, in- 
dependence, and the power of rule and cannot be 
restrained by any other power if it is to be the 
state. 
One of Professor Gueli’s fundamental notions 
is that the theoretical concepts of state and law 
must be derived from experience. When I consider 
this distinguished scholar’s teaching in the light of 
the fact thst he lived for many years under the 
rule of Italian Fascism, I am tempted to ask 
whether he has not ignored the “experience” 
which is most relevant for contemporary legal and 
political theory, namely, the advent of totalitari- 
anism. Acquaintance with the excesses of totali- 
tarian dictatorships has led many Western legal 
theorists to re-assess the value of the natural law 
tradition, to consider the necessity of limiting the 
positive law of the state, and to construct a philos- 
ophy of law which has for its basis the totality of 
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man’s experisnce instead of an abstracted segment 
of it. The emergence of totalitarianism has dem- 
onstrated the inadequacy of positivism. To quote 
Professor C. J. Friedrich, “in the face of the posi- 
tive law in totalitarian states, only a standard out- 
side and beyond the law can protect the law... 
The lawless rule of totalitarian power has made it 
evident that jurisprudence once again must con- 
sider the development of such standards as one of 
its most essential tasks.”——Danrm GBRMINO, 
Wellesley College. 


The Book of Government of Rules for Kings. Br 
Nizam ALr-MoLx. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 259. $5.00). 


This translation of a classic Persian text com- 
posed in the eleventh century A.D., is in many 
ways fascinating reading. The book was written 
as one of practical advice to a ruler who had re- 
quested leaders in his realm and entourage to sub- 
mit critical suggestions and assessments concern- 
ing the status of the kingdom and the conduct of 
the royal office. It is divided into fifty chapters of 
very unequal length and of most diverse themes. 
In some of them there are delightful illustrative 
stories, others consist of quite brief pieces of ad- 
vice. The work is in some ways comparable to the 
Western genre “de regimine principum,” while 
much of its practical advice has a somewhat 
Machiavellian flavor. Much, of course, is taken for 
granted; thcugh what is said is revealing as to the 
status, priority, the organization of the kingdom, 
the functiors of administration, and the diverse 
needs of a court and ruler in that time and place. 

Unfortunately, the Introduction by Reuben 
Levy is under two pagea. Such a brief note on per- 
sonalities, authorship, and setting, is hardly likely 
to be of any value to the informed scholar, and to 
those who know little or nothing of the time and 
place it is merely futile and irritating. What was 
called for, manifestly, was a fairly lengthy intro- 


-duction of a scholarly sort which would make 


clear the setting and the background, analyze the 
ideas, compare with other Persian works of a like 
order, and suggest similarities to and dissimilari-~ 
ties from analogous works in the Western, and 
perhaps in the Far Eastern, traditions. Neverthe- 
less, the curious scholar in administration and 
policy-making who is concerned with forms of 
government and leadership may find here worth- 
while illustrative materials, and perhaps provoca- 
tive stimulation—Tuomas I. Coox, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Kritik and Krise: Hin Betirag zur Pathogenese der 
Bargerlichen Welt. By Reinnartr Kose.uzox. 
(Freiburg /Minchen: Verlag Alber. 1959. pp. xi, 
229). i 
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This is a study in the history of ideas in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It seeks to 
illuminate the development of liberal (bürgerlich) 
thought by concentrating upon what it considers 
the situation at the start (Ausgangsposition), 
namely absolutism, and explaining such liberal 
thought as a reaction in terms of criticism and 
crisis, The train of argument is at times obscured 
by rather patent non sequtiurs, as well as historical 
misinterpretation. Thus the regime Locke oriti- 
cized is by implication treated as absolutist which 
it was not. But since all political and other ideas 
are to be explained as “functions” of a particular 
situation, such errors are almost unavoidable. 

The treatment is greatly influenced by the po- 
litical notions of Carl Schmitt who is singled out 
for acknowledgment and whose works are copi- 
ously cited. The “decisionism”’ of this author leads 
Dr. Koselleck to think of absolutism primarily in 
terms of the “sovereign decision’’-——only one of the 
aspects of this complex system of government. 
The discussion abounds in certain words fashion- 
able in these circles, such as “sprengen,” “Raum” 
and its various derivatives, ‘‘verorten” and so on. 
The author’s treatment of free masonry is much 
influenced by that of Bernard Fay (pp. 177 and 
elsewhere), surely suspect authority. 

In spite of these grave shortcomings the study 
makes interesting reading. I found the treatment 
of “secrecy” (pp. 55 ff.) quite stimulating and sug- 
gestive, and the analysis of the theatre as a politi- 
cal tribunal (pp. 84 ff.) no less so. The section 
dealing with Turgot (pp. 115 ff.) is among the most 
illuminating I have read on this curious author. 

Central thesis of the author is that in the cri- 
tique (of existing institutions) the crisis of the in- 
stitutions was hidden (p. 84). This is hardly a very 
“novel thought, considering that such criticism 
leads to ideology. The new ideology sought legiti- 
mation in the philosophy of history (pp. 108 ff.) 
and its notion of progress (p. 112). Such criticism 
and ideology could not but produce a civil war 
situation (pp. 129 ff.) All this is familiar enough in 
the writings on the genesis of liberal political 
thought. Why it should be called a pathogenesis is 
nowhere made evident. The author has, however, 
given some very interesting evidence, and his foot- 
notes are rich in references to little known au- 
thors, if not to documents. These notes and the 
bibliography cover nearly 70 pages, almost a third 
of the book. Inspired by antiliberal and anti- 
bürgerlich sentiments, it is a brilliant exposition of 
a theme that seems rather dubious, where it devi- 
ates from familiar paths.—Car.u J. Frarmprics, 
Harvard University. 


The Age of the Democratic Revolution. By R. 
R. Parmer, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 534. $7.50.) 
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This important and impressive book is a “‘put- 
ting together of hundreds of excellent [national] 
studies already in existence.” A comparative study 
and “historical synthesis,” it challenges widely ac- 
cepted views. Palmer argues that the whole of 
western civilization “was swept in the last four 
decades of the eighteenth century by a single revo- 
lutionary movement.” Thus the American Revo- 
lution was truly revolutionary and ‘‘a great event 
for the whole Eur-American world.” And, titanio 
as it was, the French Revolution was but part of a 
larger movement, itself the result of forces at work 
everywhere and not, therefore, the primary cause 
of revolutionary turbulence. 

During the century preceding 1760, Palmer ar- 
gues, aristocracy increasingly dominated the post- 
medieval “constituted bodies” (parliaments, es- 
tates, orders.) After 1760, this entrenched aris- 
tocracy faced “a war on two fronts, against the 
Monarch... and the Multitude.” For a decade 
the aristocracy yielded grudgingly, but when the 
American Revolution vastly stimulated European 
democratic demands, the response was a general 
“aristocratic resurgence.” “Between 1774 and 
1787 a kind of parliamentary-aristocratic counter- 
revolution” crushed and embittered European 
democracy. 

This change in perspective is dazzling. Notice 
that aristocracy is shown despising and stifling 
not the French Revolution, but the American 
Revolution and its effects. The struggle usually 
thought to have burst forth after the French Rev- 
olution is shown to have occurred and the lines to 
have been drawn years earlier. The change in the 
time of the drama makes extraordinary changes in 
the players. Democracy is rescued from the op- 
probrium of Jacobinism and emerges as an inevi- 
table and proper demand for ‘‘moderate reform.” 
Conservatism is shown not as an understandable 
and even wise resistance to democratic excesses, 
but as itself the doctrinaire resistance to change 
which left to democracy no alternative but impas- 
sioned struggle. “If everything was abolished to- 
gether in 1789 it was because everything had been 
defended together at least as early as 1776.” 

Palmer’s political message is perfectly clear. 
His book is one long rebuke to the New Conserva- 
tives (Burke comes in for hard treatment) and it 
is a superb support of the famous aphorism, ‘“‘the 
revolution is a bloc.” Yet Palmer piously (or 
tongue in cheek) says that “the point is not to 
justify or impugn or recriminate, but only to make 
clear the division and the struggle. ... ” The 
point, rather, would seem to be precisely that a 
true account of what actually happened in some 
important political situation leads to an under- 
standing oi the nature of political things, from 
which understanding judgments rightly ensue. 
But this is only to aay that great history has an in- 


ad 
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timate connection with political theory. Palmer 
says nearly as much when he acknowledges that 
his important argument (the American Revolu- 
tion was revolutionary) depends primarily ‘on the 
use of an abstract concept,” Palmers history 
rightly depends on the use made of abstract con- 
cepts. But political theorists may find much to 
question in the way he uses them. For example, 
his discussions of Montesquieu and Blackstone, 
Burke and Adams leave something to be desired. 

Mauch else in this book (and in the promised se- 
quel) will be subjected to critical examination, 
but historians and political scientists will profit 
from the encounter, and from the rich historical 
detail and new juxtapositions of events Palmer 
presents.— Martin Diamonp, Claremont Men’s 
College. 


Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and 
Intellectual Life, By Sranie M. Exxrns, (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 
248. $4.50.). 


The author of this essay, an assistant professor 
of social sciences at the University of Chicago, be- 
lieves that slavery and abolitionism can best be 
understood in a conceptual framework rarely used 
by American historians. North America provided 
no institutional framework within which slavery 
was confined and through which it might be modi- 
fied. The tremendous and rapid growth of the 
United States tended to weaken institutional de- 
velopment, he says, and the consequent release 
from institutional ties resulted not only in the de- 
velopment of an aggressive type of democracy but 
of a singularly individualistic citizen. Among en- 
trepreneurs this individualism created resistance 
to all controls and among intellectuals it resulted 
in a mystical exaltation of self and a condemna- 
tion of formal social institutions. Here the author 
certainly is on strong ground, although he some- 
what neglects the effect of the great religious re- 
vivals of the period after 1820. 

The Transcendentalists, says Elkins, were the 
intellectual leaders of pre-Civil War America, but 
they were men with “no close commitment to any 
of society’s institutions,’ completely abstract in 
their thinking (141). Their demands for reform 
were anti-institutional and strongly tinged with a 
sense of personal sin. A more structured society 
deals with sin through the church, the courts, and 
other social instruments. In the absence of such 
traditional instruments of control the American 
reformer thirsted for direct and personal retribu- 
tion, for “a total solution” (164). 

In the Spanish and Portuguese colonies slavery 
was institutionalised, the supervisory function of 
th Church was well established, the Crown as- 
serted its regulatory authority, and the planter 
was bound by a rigid code which did much to 
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set the pattern for his relationship with his slaves. 
The slaves entering the Latin American colonies 
found ‘‘a legal and social setting incredibly com- 
plex, thick with the experience of centuries, and 
peculiarly fitted to receive and absorb them” 
(64). Thus emancipation could be brought about 
gradually and without violence. 

Part of this work is devoted to a psychological 
analysis of the impact of slavery upon the indi- 
vidual. The Negro stereotype, Sambo, is a result 
of the shock of slavery upon the Negro in North 
America, Elkins believes. He suggests that a key 
to an understanding of Sambo may be found in 
a study of the experiences of inmates of Nazi 
concentraticn camps, where violent separation 
from the cultura group and complete subservience 
to total authority resulted in the adoption of the 
expected role. So with the Negro, who played 
the part which was expected of him. 

Could the great American tragedy have been 
avoided? Elkins apparently thinks that it could 
have been if the reformers had been willing to 
move by ‘a series of separate short-term reforms 
rather than root-and-branch abolition” (195). It 
was ‘folly’ to accuse the Southerners of collec- 
tive sin and “make them guiltier’’ (198). He 
suggests that Theodore Weld and his Seventy 
might have been more successful had they be- 
come missicnaries to the slave, but they were 
“overwhelmsad by the sense of sin” and thus did 
more than Garrison to drive the South to an ir- 
rational defense of slavery (199). The British, by 
using the strong social institutions available, 
gradually abolished slavery without violence, but 
the American abolitionists reduced this complex 
problem to ‘‘the simplest of moral abstractions,” 
and thus ‘blocked off all concrete approaches” to 
it (206). The slaveholder repudiated the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal and his conscience was atilled by the 
rising profits of cotton farming and the totality 
of the abolitionist attack. As a result, he became 
involved in a wholly irrational attitude. The 
slaves were happy and contented; they loved 
their masters. But they must be closely guarded 
lest they rise and cover the land with blood. 
Abolitioniste must be quarantined, though the 
happy slaves would not listen to their blandish- 
ments. Really, says Elkins, the Southerner feared 
subversion; he was afraid of himself; and thus 
the vicious cycle was completed——H. L. Swit, 
Vanderbilt University. 


Class in American Society. By Leonard Rarss- 
MAN. (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 
438. $6.75.) 

The political scientist's estimate of Class in 
American Society will depend mightily on the 
curiosities which he brings to his reading. One 
in search of an introduction to the topic of social 
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stratification will find in this volume a useful 
summary of some of the notable works which 
have appeared during the past century. More 
subtle interests will not be served as easily. There 
is little in the way of original theory or specula- 
tion to move one’s understanding of the implica- 
tions of class and status beyond that achieved 
by the more creative authors cited. There is 
even less in the book in the way of informed 
comment on the political ramifications of social 
class. 

In part, Class in American Society suffers the 
fate of any work which has the bad luck to appear 
at the same time as a major volume by one of 
the leading scholars in the same field. Lipset’s 
Political Man provides more penetrating analyses 
of many of the same phenomena, and deals a 
devastating blow to such a conclusion in Claes 
tn American Society as that “.... there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that Americans vote or act 
politically along class lines.” (page 283) 

Taken more generously on what appear to be 
its own terms, Class in American Soctety is still 
not a thoroughly satisfying book. The multi- 
dimensionality of the concept of class remains 
troublesome to the author throughout. The ab- 
sence of perfect agreement between such indi- 
cators as occupation and subjective class identi- 
fication leads the author into a rather narrow 
cataloguing of the advantages and disadvantages 
of each rather than to a consideration of the 
possibility that their lack of congruence might be 


an important commentary on the nature of social - 


class in America. 

After considerable pulling and hauling, the 
author cuts the knot of complexity with the 
assertion that, “There is no doubt that the econ- 
omic institution provides the major dimension 
for stratification in American ‘society. ... it is 
the economic base that is generic and all others 
are derivative.” (page 205) The ensuing discus- 
gion is supposedly based on the further assump- 
tion that “the generic criterion of clasa is econ- 
omic control and power. ..”’ But two paragraphs 
later we read (as-a digression from another sargu- 
ment) that “the (analyst’s) determination of 
economic class on the basis of power differentials 
is an impossible task at present, for the irforma- 
tion needed is not at hand.” Following a brief 
elaboration of this pregnant declaration, the re- 
maining comments on the economic dimension 
of class are concerned only with the upper one 
or two per cent of the individuals or businesses 
who are “the most? even among the nation’s 
` economic elite. Moreover, this truncated trest- 
ment of the economic dimension occurs despite an 
elaborate, earlier specification of the instances in 
which perceptions. and values must be shared 
with near unanimity among members of each of 
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the classes in a society possessing a coherent and 
recognizable class system.— WARREN E. MILLER, 
University of Michigan. 


The Eclipse of Community. By Mavricn R. 
Srur. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. 354. $6.00). 


The “community study” is a distinctly Amer- 
ican contribution to social science. True, some 
good community studies have been made by 
foreign investigators in recent years, but all have 
been frankly patterned after American models. 
After slmost half a century of intensive investi- 
gation, we possess an impressive literature, both 
numerically and qualitatively, on local commun- 
ities in America. Yet these rich and fascinating 
data have not significantly contributed to general 
and theoretical understanding. Community stud- 
ies, by definition, are highly specific as to time 
and place. Their authors have been better fact- 
collectors than theorists and, perhaps, this is as 
should be. But, before community studies can 
make their maximum contribution to social and 
political understanding, a theoretical framework 
which relates them to each other and points 
toward general conclusions must be developed. 
This is Professor Stein’s objective. 

Stein begins by surveying the studies of Chicago 
made during the 1920’s by Robert Park and his 
students, the Lynd’s studies of Middletown, and 
W. Lloyd Warner's analyses of “Yankee City.” 
By insisting that these studies must be under- 
stood within their historical context, and by 
turning the tools of the sociology of knowledge 
upon these sociologist-community researchers, 
Stein gives us a fresh perspective on these classic 
works. Moreover, he argues that these studies 
contain the seeds of a theory of community 
development. Taken together, these works sug- 
gest that three forces—urbanization (Park), 
industrialization (the Lynds) and bureaucratiza- 
tion (curiously found to be a major theme in 
Warners work)——are the principal shaping forces 
of the modern American community. This is as 
close as Stein comes to presenting a theoretical 
framework for the interpretation of American 
community studies. While they are hardly novel 
and fall rather short of being a “theory” of 
community, these concepts are undoubtedly 
helpful in analysing a wide range of social and 
political phenomenon, including community life. 

Stein then proceeds to examine the effects of 
these three forces on different types of American 
communities as described in Whyte’s Street Corner 
Society (a slum); Ware's Greenwich Village 
(bohemia); Davis and Gardner’s Deep South and 
Dollard’s Caste and Class in a Southern Town 
{the rural South); Stouffer and others’ The 
American‘ Soldier (military communities); Spec- 
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torsky’s The Ezurbanites, Whyte’s The Organiza- 
tion Man, Seeley, Sim and Loosley’s Crestwood 
Heights (suburbia); and numerous others. This 
skillful survey is followed by an unnecessarily 
long and lugubrious concluding section which 
argues that traditional values and personal ties 
are weakening and that anomie and anxiety are 
growing as a result of urbanism, industrialism, 
and bureaucracy. It seems to me that I had heard 
all this before. In fairness, it must be said that 
Stein marshalls some new evidence in support of 
this rather shop-worn conclusion. i 

This book will be of interest to political scien- 
tists for a number of reasons. To some, it will 
be a useful “trot” to the massive literature of 
community studies. Champions among us of the 
alleged virtues of rural and small town life will 
find its conclusions politically congenial, although 
Stein himself is much too sophisticated to be 
numbered among them. All of us can and should 
profit from this book’s implicit methodological 
message. To “muddle up” to abstract, theoretical 
propositions from as large a mass of unsystemat- 
ically collected data as exists on American com- 
munities is an almost impossible task. Advocates 
of the “case study” method in political science 
beware.—DonaLp R. Marranws, University of 
North Carolina. 


Understanding Organizational Behavior. By Curis 
Araynis. (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 179. $5.00). 


Argyris’ latest contribution to the analytical 
breakaway of organization theory from tradi- 
tional leading ideas is the development and 
application of an avowedly preliminary model to 
guide research. His theoretical lynch-pin is the 
complex interaction of the “intended rationality” 
of the formal organization and of ita often- 
unpliable members. The model is familiar to 
followers of Argyris’ work. The testing of its de- 
Tivative hypotheses in an industrial context, 
however, reflects Argyris’ growing analytical am- 
bitions. 

The volume is required reading for every social 
scientist, for “organization” is the stuff of social 
study. Argyris’ attempt at a “fusion analysis” 
of the formal organisation and the individual 
makes his contribution particularly attractive. 
Much of the literature, in contrast, emphasizes 
organizations without people (eg., Taylorian 
work) or people without organization (e.g., “Hu- 
man relations”). 

Behavioral scientists will look forward to the 
further development of Argyris’ working model. 
Several developmental problems may be speci- 
fied. First, Argyris’ model is grounded in the 
assumption that “our culture’ tends to induce 
personality characteristics which are “mature” 
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(e.g. “relative independence”) rather than 
‘immature’ (e.g, “state of dependence upon 
othere’’). Since his concept of formal organiza- 
tion emphasises its induction of immature behay- 
iors, & convenient explanation of organization 
conflict in ‘our culture” is provided. But Argyris 
pays a substantial price, which could ensnare 
organization study in utopian theorizing.. There 
are enormous problems in the study of “our 
culture.” Moreover, unavailable cross-cultural 
studies are necessary to support the implications 
of the position. Argyris does quite well without 
the cultural assumption in his empirical work. A 
theoretical reorientation, especially in early 
models, seems indicated. 

Second, Arzyris’ focus in empirical investiga- 
tion shifts from ‘‘maturity” to the “self-actualiza- 
tion” of employees’ ‘predispositions,’ or ‘‘ten- 
dencies to act in a particular manner under 
specified conditions.” “Self-actualization” is de- 
fined as the degree to which an individual reports 
limits on his personality expression, whatever 
predispositions he has. The focus is a useful one. 
But Argyris sstablishes only tentative connec- 
tions between it and “maturity.” Moreover, pre- 
dispositions ought to be functionally important 
“somethings” which permit complete and parsi- 
monious description and prediction. Argyris’ ad 
hoc predispositions—e.g., “togetherness,” defined 
as “skin-surface signs of friendliness’’—do not 
always encourage confidence. More conceptual 
refinement, then, is necessary, as well as more 
advantage taken of concepts developed in other 
studies. 

Third, a satisfactory empirical theory of organ- 
ization will have to go beyond Argyris’ emphases 
upon the formal organization and the individual. 
The products of “informal organization’”— 
ranging from the small group to broad cultural 


patterns—~cannot be treated only as compensatory’ 


reactions to low self-actualization. Argyris strug- 
glea in this theoretical bind. Thus self-actualiza- 
tion was high in one organization unit and Argyris 
reported that no “‘cohesive groups” existed. This 
is consistent with his theory. But at the same 
time he hypothesized that an ‘informal employee 
culture’ was reflected in the high degree of 
agreement on many work-relevant issues. 

This neglect is particularly important if, as 
seems to be the case, most individuals have wide 
“response repertoires” from which particular 
behaviors are induced by cultural products such 
as small group “atmosphere.” That is, such 
elements conszitute the “specified conditions” 
which unspecifiedly limit Argyris’ definition of 
“predispositon.” This is not a quibble. An empir- 
ical theory must be unique as well as convincing. 
It makes a great deal of difference, especially in 
prediction, which variables are conceived as in- 
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dependent and which as dependent. In this 
particular, as in others, the need for experimenta- 
tion (not merely description) is patent in the 
development of Argyris’ working model.— 
ROBERT T. GoLeusipwski, University of [llinets. 


Theoretical Studtes in Social Organization of the 
Prison, By Rrcparp A. Crowarp, DONALD 
R. Cresspy, GEorcr H. Grosser, RICHARD 
McCunsry, Liorp E. Osun, Gresaam E, 
Sykes and Sarpupon E. Merssmnazr. (New 
York: Social Science Research Council. 1960. 
Pp. vi, 146. $1.50 paper). 


Considered as a political organisation a prison 
is that limiting case where the consent of the 
governed can never be sought, for if the prisoners 
were consulted about the ends of the society 
they would demand freedom and no prison could 
survive that. Riots in a prison can never be 
revolutions and two exclusive castes must face 
each other for ever, as once did masters and slaves 
in the wider world. Yet within a prison the 
transformation of force into authority always 
takes place; guards and inmates always work 
out ways to lessen the radius of the fear they 
both feel to be an inevitable part of their relation- 
ship. 

The six studies in this short book apply ideas 
emerging from developing theories of sociology 
to such problems. Each writer takes a slightly 
different standpoint and together they make an 
impressive contribution to our knowledge of 
social structures. The primary source of social 
order and stability is found in the informal 
attachments between inmates: this conflicta both 
with the custodian’s concept of the ideal prisoner 
as a solitary isolate intent only on “doing his 
own time,” and also with the reformers concept 
of the prisoner as an individual needing treat- 
ment. Political prisoners, of course, are excluded 
from the argument since they always get special 
conditions. Other authors write about power as 
manifested by communication patterns and access 
to information, and about the rise and the influ- 
ence of interest groups and political pressures on 
the prison administration. 

These six papers have a unity that is rare in 
collections of this sort. They show the explana- 
tory power of those sociological “theories of the 
middle range,” first developed by R. K. Merton, 
when they are applied with sophistication to a 
single institution. They make their points clearly 
and with a minimum of descriptive detail. The 
result is a stimulating and provocative book— 
JoHN Moazy, Vanderbilt University. 


The Theory of Committees and Elections. BY 
Duncan Buacx. (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958). Appendix, xiii, 241. 
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This work is evidently an elaboration of a 
monograph, Committee Decisions with Comple- 
mentary Valuations, co-authored with Professor 
R. A. Newing, a colleague and mathematician at 
the University of North Wales. Professor Black 
advocates not only a theory but also a mathe- 
matically based system to break a deadlock in a 
committee by furnishing an alternative that has 
a reasonably good possibility of being accepted. 
After first determining independent and comple- 
mentary values, and then either member or mo- 
tion preference for a variety of different proposals, 
preference curves are plotted. Opinions may 
emerge as simple single-peaked, or as more 
complex multi-peaked or plateau patterns. Other 
factors, such as point set and measurable vari- 
ables, are explored and explained in relation to 
assisting committees in arriving at a proposal 
that should meet with majority approval. By 
employing either the optimum or the matrix 
and submatrix system, a feasible plan of action 
should be clearly indicated. Admittedly no 
panacea, however, the theory will not work if 
there is too wide a rarge of preference. 

Professor Black considers that voting in elec- 
tions is a larger extension of the voting that 
occurs in the smaller committee groups, and 
therefore would follow the same general principles. 
An interesting historical sketch of the attempts 
to apply mathematical theorems to voting pro- 
cedures, such as the work of Condorcet in this 
area, is included. The Appendix furnishes the 
rare text of three pamphlets and The Cyclostyled 
Sheet by the Reverend Charles L. Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll), who proposed a similar theory, as Pro- 
fessor Black discovered after most of bis work 
was completed, The résumé of this mathematical- 
political theory does not include the application 
of the principles to proportional representation 
and international agreements, which Professor 
Black does set forth. 

Although the presentation could have been 
simplified perhaps, a well developed theory and 
system is nevertheless provided for deadlocked 
committees to convert plurality into majority 
and therefore change a collection of stalemated 
proposals into an acceptable measure. The theory 
needs only more general acceptance and practical 
application. Possibly Professor Black’s work will 
one day be condensed and appended to standard 
collections of parliamentary rules of order.— 
CuarLes G. Jackson, Presbyterian Jr. College 
(N.C.). 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Eprrep BY 
Leonardo W. Lasarne AND Warirrretp J. 
BaL, Je. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1959. Pp. Ixxxviii, 400. $7.50). 
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After six years of careful preparation the editors 
have released the first volume of the Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin. Unquestionably the old 
master printer’s shade is delighted with the first 
fruits of this project, which will necessarily ex- 
tend over Many years and run to a long series. 
Volume One promises a set of a quality that will 
not suffer by comparison with the inevitable 
yardstick, The Jefferson Papers. On the obvious 
matters of paper, typography, and format the 
publishers have spared neither expense nor pains, 
with results that are completely satisfying. It is 
a pleasure to hold such a volume. 

As a usual thing readers do not think of hold- 
ing volume one of a set of collected works for 
ordinary reading purposes. This particular vol- 
ume one ought to be an exception, because the 
experience is richly rewarding. Here is the record 
of the first twenty-eight years of Franklin’s intel- 
lectual life in his own words with concise explan- 
atory notes. Although the writing belongs to the 
formative period, these pieces prefigure the great 
Franklin of maturer years, even the juvenalia 
such as the Dogood Papera—the same deceptions 
(mostly transparent), the hoaxes, the keen obser- 
vation, and the shrewd timing. These were 
throughout his life characteristic of his political 
behavior and his private conduct. Furthermore 
the volume contains several choice items of 
Frankliniana: the tract on liberty and necessity 
(which he later attempted to destroy), the pam- 
phlet on paper currency, and the first two jssues 
of Poor Richard's Almanac. Many of Franklin’s 
lesser contemporaries have survived with a 
slenderer output for their whole life spans. 

The formal table of contents shows as major 
items the Dogood Papers, A dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, the Journal of a Voyage 
from London, the Busybody Papers, The Nature 
and Necessity of a Paper Currency, numerous 
small bits composed at his printing press as part 
of his work as publisher, a very few personal 
letters, and finally Poor Richard’s Almanac for 
1733 and 1734. The editors have reproduced in 
facsimile (pp. 287-310) the first almanac, which 
contains one of Franklin’s celebrated hoaxes, 
his prediction of the imminent death of Titan 
Leeds, a rival almanac publisher. Prefixing this 
corpus of early works some eighty pagea of 
explanatory matter furnish the necessary details 
on the Franklin manuscripts, editions of his 
works, the principles of selection and arrange- 
ment, and the editorial procedure followed. For 
the scholar, then, as well as the “courteous 
reader,” always in the foremost of Franklin’s 
practical mind, all is in order. This is a brilliant 
beginning. —AusREY C. Lanp, Universtiy of 
Maryland. 
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The Autobiography of James Monroe. Enirep BY 
STUART Gprry Brown. (Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse University Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 236. 
$6.00). 


Those who read this book in the hope of 
finding some revolutionary revelations about the 
fascinating career of James Monroe will assuredly 
be disappointed. The justification for publishing 
it is simply that scholars and the public at large 
should have available to them every word that 
throws any light on the education and formative 
years of the nation’s presidents. The two suto- 
biographical fragmenta here published for the 
first time deal with the first and controversial 
half of that career. They are the work of a wise, 
professional politician, and constitute a justifica- 
tion rather than an analysis. -Notwithstanding 
such limitations, the book reveals Monroe’s 
thinking on several subjects related to political 
theory and the Constitution. His reflections on 
political matters are especially revealing, when 
it is recalled shat he voted against ratification in 
the Virginia Ratifying Convention. 

The book is prefaced by a charming, thought- 
ful and sympathetic essay by its editor. A chro- 
nology of events during the period covered by the 
autobiography is included—-Davip A. BOOTH, 
Fanderbilt Universtiy. ; 


The Great Issues of Politics. Second Edition. By 
Lesire Lrpson. (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hell, Inc., 1960. Pp. xviii, 460. $5.95), 


Changes from the original (1954) edition are 
somewhat more consequential than their quantity 
might suggest. The book is kept timely by the 
addition of terse and lucid paragraphs taking into 
account a number of important post-1954 political 
events and problems. By these additions and 
others concerning matters of less contemporary 
notoriety, discussions of each of the five “great 
issues’ is extended and their character further 
illuminated. Through extensive reorganization 
and rewriting of the first four chapters (now re- 
duced io three by eliminating the separate chap- 
ter on ‘The Content and Method of Political 
Science”), the author’s conceptual and methodo- 
logical viewpoint is presented more sharply and 
forcibly. Lipson’s continuing effort to make 
analysis of political ideas relevant to analysis of 
political institutions and behavior continues to 
deserve the attention of all concerned with the 
character, goala and functions of political theory, 
including those who might reject his viewpoint.— 
JoHn C. Wanuxn, Vanderbilt Universitiy. 


Landmarks of Law. Highlights of Legal Opinion. 
Eprmp Bry Ray D. Henson. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1960. Pp. xiv, 461. $8.50). 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The present book consists of 28 articles written 
since 1886, on the theory and substance of law. 
They are well chosen for reader interest, being 
predominantly well written and non-technical in 
style. They may be read with pleasure and profit 
by anyone with an interest in legal philosophy 
or legal problems. There are representative sam- 
plings from such prominent figures as Vinogradoff, 
Holmes, Pound, John Dewey, Frankfurter and 
Brandeis; but less well known writers contribute 
some of the better pieces. The reviewer particu- 
larly enjoyed re-reading Lon Fuller’s ‘Case of the 
Speluncean Explorers,” 

The book, unfortunately, has a definite bias 
toward legal realism. The editor has made no 
apparent efforts to present other points of view. 
In a book which purports to present ‘‘the classics 
of legal observation and opinion” (as the dust- 
jacket puts it), this constitutes an unfortunate 
limitation, or imbalance, even though this is the 
most characteristic approach to American law in 
the twentieth century. Lonen P. Baru, University 
of Massachusetts. , 


American Polttical Thought. By Aran P. Groans. 
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(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 556. $6.50). 


The text of this revised edition is the same as 
the 1955 version for the first fifteen chapters. 
The former chapter 16, “Anti-Democratic 
Thought,” has been replaced by one on ‘Eco- 
nomic Individualism’ and two new chapters on 
“Protest Ideologies” and “Conservatism.” Chap- 
ter 17, “Pragmatic Liberalism,” has also been 
revised, but it seems skimpy in contrast with the 
attention given to other twentieth-century writers 
of the Right and Left. 


Democracy in the Mid-Twentieth Century: Prob- 
lems and Prospects. Epirup Bry William N. 
Chambers and Robert H. Salisbury. (St. Louis: 
Washington University Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 
151. No price). 


Five papers, presented at but revised after a 
1958 Conference at Washington University, 
which hang together better than most symposia 
and throw out some thoughtful hints for future 
research and theory while “exploring certain 
dimensions of democratic ideals and realities.” 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


White House Fever. By Ropert BENDINER. (New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Company. 1960. 
Pp. 180. $3.75). 

The People’s Choice. By W. Burum Brown. 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 178. $4.00). 

Ordeal of the Presidency. By Davin CUSHMAN 
Corte. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1960. Pp. v, 408. $6.00). 

A Roman Catholic in the White House. By Jamms 
A. Px. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company. 1960. Pp. 133). 


Amid the year’s bumper crop of official, ‘un- 
official,” and nostile biographies that mark the 
onset of a highly competitive presidential elec- 
tion year, thesa four books may serve to provide 
for some perspective and for others comic relief. 
As a group, having the choice of American presi- 
dents as subject matter in common, they portray 
a grim view of the process whereby presidents 
are chosen. 

White House Fever is written tongue-in-cheek 
for armchair political analysts and king-~makers. 
A journalist by profession, Bendiner’s style is 
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breesy and friendly to a wide variety of tastes. 
Well-chosen political cartoons and historic allu- 
gions serve to trace the successive steps from a 
candidate’s realization that he is presidential 
timber to the decisive November day. Bendiner 
views the whole process of selecting a president 
with the abendon of a small boy describing a 
circus, conscious of its facades, appreciative of 
the skillful performers, excited by the pace and 
the side shows, and awed by the grandeur of the 
finale. “Out of thirty-four Presidents, it has given 
us, by my count, twenty who were either first- 
rate or respectably competent and only fourteen 
who ranked downward from the mediocrity of a 
McKinley...” 

Bishop James Pike, on the other hand, con- 
cerns himself with only one qualification of the 
candidate which may be, at least negatively, 
decisive. A Roman Catholic in the White House 
suggests, by the very raising of the question, that 
someone might say, “Never? with at least 
some justification, Pike’s own conclusion is, “It 
depends,” out the inescapable conclusion from 
his thorough documentation and logic is less 
_ ambiguous. The “basic question” he asks is: 
-“Are there any beliefs of the Roman Catholic 
Church that might impede the power of a Presi- 
dent to fulfill his high office in accordance with 
American tradition?” The documentary evidence 
from Vatican sources which follows spells out a 
clear “YES” to non-Roman Catholic readers, 
This is partially offset by a chapter citing with 
approval statements by American Roman Cath- 
olic sources which are either at variance with the 
“official” church policy, or are legalistically dis- 
criminatirg. Bishop Pike does not ask whether 
most well-known religions might seriously impede 
the traditional exercise of Presidential power if 
their dogmas were taken seriously! If there re- 
main those who doubt the willingness of a Roman 
Catholic seeking national public office to act in- 
dependently in the face of a threat of powerful 
church sanctions, must they not also ask how 
often in a non-Catholic state a church has mar- 
tyred a public official espousing a popular cause. 

The remaining two books are less specialized 
in purpose and appeal. The People’s Choice also 
asks the question: How do Americans choose 
their presidential candidates?, and answers the 
_query with a non-mathematical content analysis 
of presidential campaign biographies from 1824 
to the present. The author’s hypothesis is that 
such bicgraphies reveal the symbolic image that 
represents “the whole complex of ideale and 
beliefs that the American people have held dear,” 
and that since 1824 the presidency has been a 
symbol of America in the same sense that the 
crown is the symbol of all that is British. The 
stereotypes, which are all familiar, form the 
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structural outline of the book. Students will find 
Professor Brown’s selection of campaign biogra- 
phies helpful. 

David Cushman Coyle’s contribution to polit- 
ical history is especially worthy of note. During 
every presidential campaign in our history the 
incumbent has been slandered and defamed. 
Coyle has chosen the “ten ... most maligned 
Presidents, from Washington to Franklin Roose- 
velt” and canvassed the extent of their abuse. 
Unfortunately the book is not documented, but 
it is written with a skill that imparts competence. 
The author finds a high correlation between 
presidential greatness and the degree of vitupera- 
tion aimed at that office. Washington, John 
Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Johnson, both Roosevelts, and Wilson were all 
listed in the “‘average~or-better’’ classifications in 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’3 1948 poll of American 
historians. As Coyle says in his Epilogue, this 
book will be of great comfort to friends of any 
incumbent during a campaign.—Jamus A. RIEDEL 
Union College. 


1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. BY WALTER JOHNSON. 
(Boston: Little Brown and Company. 1960. 
Pp. x, 390, $6.00). 


Among the numerous writings on public affairs 
it is refreshing to find one that relates the presi- 
dency to the events of the past three decades. 
The purpose of this publication is to show the 
importance of the American presidency in deal- 
ing with the problems and situations that con- 
front the nation. Mr. Johnson does this by tracing 
the history of the president’s role in national 
affairs from 1929 to 1959, using a lively journal- 
istic style but always providing documentation. 

The author begins by recalling the economic 
conditions of the 1920’s and 1930’s. The story 
of the part played by the president during a 
crucial period of economic insecurity and read- 
justment—from the pathetic efforta of the Hoover 
Administration to stem the tide of depression, 
on through the feverish activities of the New 
Deal days—is interestingly related. The struggle 
over the creation of a foreign policy that might 
avert war and, when this failed, the formulation 
of war policies are described with candor and 
color. The three postwar presidential elections 
are ably depicted. 

There are few omissions of important events 
and issues. The more serious criticism, however, 
is that too often his selections and treatment 
constitute sketches rather than the authoritative 
analysis that the subjects of his narrative deserve. 
For example, only passing mention is given to 
the 1952 Republican campaigners’ emphasis on 
the necessity of rolling back the iron curtain and 
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to the call by Adlai Stevenson in 1956 for a 
cessation of atomic bomb explosions. 

But on the whole Johnson has presented his 
material well and has shown the essential, vital 
role of the President as a leader. Roosevelt's 
strong leadership in the dual presidential role of 
chief legislator and head of party on the one hand 
and chief of state on the other is compared with 
Trumsn’s limitations in the latter role and to 
Eisenhower's limitations in -the former. The 
presidency, of course, is not depicted as an area 
of government that can act independently; the 
author carefully shows that Congress and the 
judicial branch—particularly Congress—can aid 
the program of the chief executive or stop it 
from being effective. But he also shows that the 
president has the obligation to provide leadership 
for the nation and that the effective functioning 
of the American system of government depends 
upon that leadership.—-Doueias Caruisus, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


The Invisible Presidency. By Lovis W. Konia. 
(New York: Rinehart. 1960. Pp. 438. $6.95). 


The folklore of the Presidency abounds with 
Kitchen cabinets, Tennis cabinets, Fishing cabi- 
nets and the like. In this study, based on sound 
historical research, interviews, and command of 
the standard sources, Professor Koenig goes be- 
yond legend to analyse the role of powerful 
presidential confidanta in the broad sweep of 
American history. What is invisible about the 
invisible presidency is not the glacial influence of 
lesser administrators within the administrative 
state nor the famed anonymity of the White 
House staff; rather it is the elusive power of a 
current Presidential favorite. This volume is a 
timely antidote to the somewhat delusive pre- 
occupation with unification, committeeism, and 
administrative tinkering in Cold War Washington. 
Not surprisingly, the author concludes that the 
ambitious energy of the man, not the neatness 
of administrative structure, drives policy; unless, 
as with Sherman Adams and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the structure and ambitions coincide. In 
one of the two truly outstanding chapters of the 
study Professor Koenig states, “Sherman Adams 
was the instrument by which Dwight D. Hisen- 
hower accomplished one of the most thorough- 
going withdrawals from the duties of the Presi- 
dency in the history of the office. His achieve- 
ment is a tour de force of administrative ingen- 
uity and invention.” An eminently fair treatment 
of Sherman Adams, who emerges as something 
more than a newsman’s stereotype, is matched 
by a brilliant description of the politics of admin- 
istration through the person of Thomas Q. 
Corcoran. By themselves, the two chapters tell 
more about the Presidency and American govern- 
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ment than would the most carefully chosen. shelf 
of texts, Government Manuals, and treatises on 
decision making. The unpredictable appearance 
on the Presidential stage of ruthlessness and 
idealism, purpose and -circumstance, seems to 
confirm once more that the biographical essay 
can lead to the most perceptive understanding of 
the political process, — 

The political careers of seven favorites of six 
Presidents receive thorough treatment: the Prime 
Minister of Washington’s administration, Alex- 
ander Hamilton; the Red Fox of Kinderhook, 
Martin Van Buren, as Jackson’s confidant; and 
the quietly influential William Loeb, Jr., secre- 
tary to Theodore Roosevelt. As for the special 
assistants of two World Wars, a depression, and 


‘the Cold War, the author has chosen Colonel 


House, Thomas G. Corcoran, Harry Hopkins, 
and Sherman Adams. (For those addicted to a 
geographical interpretation of politics, a case . 
could be made for New York State as the Mother 
of ‘Invisible Presidents. Although some were 
reared outsids the state, all. except Sherman 
Adams and, in some respects Colonel House, 
issued from the politics of New York.) Other 
favorites and special assistants, as influential in 


` their time, are mentioned in passing. In an intro- 


duction to the biographical chapters the author 
delineates the administrative circles within the 
Executive branch: the Cabinet, the White House 
staff, the inner circle, and, momentarily the most 
powerful figure, the favorite. Several favorites 
may be found within the inner circle at one time 


or a single favorite reigns as the advisor to the 


President.’ Those who receive the privilege do 
so because the President sees them as an exten- 
sion and agent of his own personality or feels 
the need to escape the stultifying pressures of 
formal administrative channels, Favorites are not 
administrative specialists; they are, rather, jacks- 
of-all-trades, trouble shooters, administrators of 
critical programs, brokers with Congress, ghost 
writers, and jesters. They do the legwork where 
the President may not or prefers not to go; they 
are trusted as advisors for public and private 
presidential decisions “ranging from whether he 
should run again to his choice of cigara and poker 
chips.” Common ‘to all favorites is their unchal- 
lenged ease of access to the President and the 
insecurity of their tenure. National policy may 
suffer if a President relies uncritically on his 
favorite special assistants. The author states 
that the Roosevelt-Hopkins alliance at Yalta 


_and the Eisenhower-Adams alliance in Washing- 


ton produced this result. But, by virtue of Ameri- 
can constitutional safeguards, all have been con- 
trolled eventually by Congress, the parties, the 
press, or Presidents themselves. 

If any criticism is to be levelled at this study 
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it is that the title is misleading. Few favorites 
have been urknown to the public; they are all 
too visible. It is the extent of their influence 
which is not. Regrettably, too, this volume is 
part of the trend away from footnotes. Modest 
scholarly curiosity is stirred up by the undocu- 
mented statement of Thomas G. Corcoran, who 
reportedly (p. 250) said somewhere that the 
President ‘‘must deceive, misrepresent, leave 
false impressions, even sometimes lie... and 
trust to charm, loyalty and the result to make up 
for it, ... A great man cannot be a good man.” 
And, is it true that President Eisenhower “made 
something of a record” (p. 372) by holding more 
press conferences than any other President?— 
Ricsard P. Lonaaxsenr, Kenyon College. 


Urban Reputlicantsm in the South. By Donato $. 
StRonG. (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Bureau of Public Administration. 
1960. Pp. x, 69). 


This moncgraph is an effective demonstration 
of what can be accomplished by the laborious 
task of compiling and calculating election sta- 
tistics. Intelligently conceived and well executed, 
it makes an important contribution to an under- 
standing of recent developments in Southern 
politics. 

Professor Strong demonstrates that Republican 
strength in the South in 1952 and 1956 was based 
on urban areas. His proof consists of comparing 
the percentage of the Republican vote in counties 
containing a city with a population of 50,000 or 
more with the percentage of the Republican vote 
in non-urban counties. In each of the eleven 
states of the old Confederacy the percentage of 
the Republican vote in urban areas exceeded the 
percentage of the Republican vote in non-urban 
areas. Professor Strong further demonstrates that 
the gains which the Republicans made in the 
South between 1936 and 1956 were in the urban 
areas in all states except Florida. 

Intensive analysis of precinct returns in several 
Southern cities provides considerable evidence 
for Strong’e finding that ‘prosperous city dwellers 
liked Ike most.” These studies of certain cities 
indicate that it was the more prosperous white 
citizens who were most favorable to Eisenhower, 
while the lower income white citizens were least 
attracted tp him. On the other hand the pattern 
of Negro voting varied. In 1952 the Negroes 
voted overwhelmingly for Stevenson, while in 
1956 they split their votes about 50-50 between 
Eisenhower and Stevenson. Since these findings 
are restricted to cities for which data were readily 
available, they cannot be so conclusive as the 
findings about urban voting in general. How- 
ever, the methods which Strong outlines may 
provide helpful guidelines for those who wish to 
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test his hypotheses in other Southern cities. 

Professor Strong points out that the correla- 
tion between high income and Republican voting 
coincides with patterns outside the South and 
thus makes possible national Presidentia! politics. 
Nonetheless he warns against leaping to the con- 
clusion that the South is moving to a two-party 
system and explains some of the factors which 
continue to retard “grass roots’ Republicanism. 
He thus restricts prediction of party competition 
in the South to the House of Representatives and 
cites the election of five additional Republicans 
from the South in the Eisenhower years as the 
beginning of wkat could be a trend in favorable 
Republican years, 

The urban centers of the South are growing at 
& faster rate than the national average while 
Southern rural areas are losing population abso- 
lutely as well as relatively. Thus, Professor 
Strong has made an important contribution on a 
subject which will become increasingly important. 
—Winper Crane, JR., Vanderbilt Universtiy. 


Antitrust Policy: An Economic and Legal Analysts. 
By Cart Kaysen anp Donard F. TURNER. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xxiii, 348. $7.50.) 


This study grew out of discussions of antitrust 
problems extending over several years by sa 
group of distinguished Harvard economists and 
lawyers, including Edward 8. Mason, who pre- 
sided over the group and wrote the preface, and 
Carl Kaysen and Donald F. Turner, authors of 
the study. The product of intensive thought and 
discussion and written by acknowledged experts, 
the study should command the attention of all 
students of antitrust policy. 

To determire the importance of the antitrust 
problem the authors present a statistical survey 
of market structures. They find what othera 
have found, that “structural oligopoly” is char- 
acteristic of “large and important sectors of our 
economy.” They recognize four possible goals of 
antitrust policy: (1) limiting the social and polit- 
ical power of big business; (2) promoting good 
performance by industry; (3) insuring fair deal- 
ing by corporations with power over the market; 
(4) protecting the competitive process by elim- 
inating unreasonable market power. They think 
the last should be the primary goal of public 
policy. 

Whether the power of any firm or group of 
firms over the market is unreasonable will depend, 
according to the authors, on its source and 
magnitude. Market power that resulta from 
patent grants or the introduction of new products 
or processes or is inherent in the economies of 
scale is reasonable. Market power that stems 
from the strusture of the market alone is reason- 
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able or unreasonable depending on its magnitude. 
To determine its magnitude the authors would 
make a detailed examination of market structure 
—broadly defined as “those conditions external 
to the firm which are relatively permanent... 
and which affect, if they do not determine, the 
way the firm operates” (p. 59). The major ele- 
ments of market structure are ‘‘(1) the breadth 
of the market and the character of demand, (2) 
the number and size distribution of sellers and 
buyers, (3) the conditions of entry for new sellers 

. , (4) the character and importance of product 
differentiation, and (5) the degree of independ- 
ence of action among sellers and buyers” (p. 71). 
Because market structure does not always afford 
a reliable standard for evaluating the reasonable- 
ness of market power, the performance and 
conduct of firms possessing it should also be 
examined. Performance has two elements, ef- 
ficiency and progressiveness. Economic theory 
provides a model and analytical tools for judging 
the efficiency of performance. The analyst must 
examine the relationship between cost and price 
and between output and capacity through the 
several phases of at least one business cycle. He 
must also examine the technical efficiency of a 
firm or industry—-whether production is by 
efficient methods and in plants of efficient scale 
located efficiently with regard to markets. Since 
there is no economic model or set of analytical 
tools by which to judge the relative progressive- 
ness of firms, progragsiveness is not a useful de- 
terminent of the reasonableness of such power as 
a firm may possess. And because conduct and 
atructure cannot always be clearly differentiated, 
the conduct of firms may also throw light on 
whether they possess unreasonable market power. 

Having set up their standards and indicated 
the type of analysis by which to apply them, the 
authors examine the more important antitrust 


decisions to determine the gap between actual 


antitrust policy and a policy designed to protect 
the competitive process from unreasonable mar- 
ket power. The gap is large. To close it they 
propose to replace existing legislation with new 
statutes creating an Industrial Reorganization 
Commission to handle the prosecution of com- 
panies charged with possessing unreasonable 
market power and an Economic Court to adju- 
dicate euch cases. Any corporation accounting 
for 50 per cent or more of annual sales in the 
relevant market and any four or fewer corpora- 
tions accounting for 80 per cent of such sales 
would be conclusively presumed to possess un- 
reasonable market power and would be divided 
into a sufficient number of firms to assure compet- 
itive conditions. 

The law on mergers would be tightened by 
requiring advance reporting of all proposed mer- 
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gera involving firms larger than a designated 
absolute size. Price-affecting agreements involv- 
ing certain specified conduct would be illegal 
per se. Instead of the Robinson-Patman Act a. 
new statute would deal separately with price dis- 
crimination directed against competing sellers 
and price discrimination that harms buyers. 

Legislation of the kind proposed by Kaysen and 
Turner, administered according to their stand- 
ards, would do more than existing statutes to re- 
duce monopoly power. Whether or not students 
of. antitrust subscribe to their proposals, they 
will be impressed by the authors’ objective treat- 
ment of the subject and skill in analyzing it. This 
is an important study—Gzrorer W. STOCKING, 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Forest Ranger. By Hernsurt KAUFMAN. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. 
Pp. xvii, 259. 35.00.) 


By examining the work of the Forest Ranger, 
Kaufman describes typical tensions in a large- 
scale, far-flung organization. How its “tendencies 
toward fragmentation” are countered by “tech- 
niques of integration” comes into sharp focus as 
Kaufman, using essentially anthropological 
methods of field study, gives an account that re- 
flects his deep immersion in the “culture” of the 
Forest Ranger. 

The Forest Ranger’s work moves the Forest 
Service from its policy-making to its executive 
role. As executive, planner, and woodsman, the 
Ranger must act, often very much on his own 
and, as in the case of fire-fighting, in sole com- 
mand of operations. Yet at a number of critical 
pointe he must relate himself to overarching poli- 
cies if the Forest Service is to be able, for example, 
to satisfy the demands of its clients for nation- 
wide consistency. Moreover, a Forest Ranger can 
expect to advance in the ranks of the Service 
only as he identifies his actions with its policies. 

Kaufman rotes how varied forces, inside and 
outside the Service, separate the Ranger from his 
organizational bases. His complex tasks call for 
inventiveness. Inside the Service, for example, 
policy directives often miss the mark—they are too 
general, too complex, inconsistent, or irrelevant. 
The Ranger is far from headquarters and close to 
the demands of his own staff. The clients of the 
Service and other local groups thrust upon him 
demands appealing to his local loyalties against 
national policy norms. Meanwhile, the ideology of 
the Forest Service itself makes him out to be the 
central actor in a decentralized drama. Centri- 
fugal forces threaten the organization. 

When Kaufman comes to describe how the 
Forest Service has developed a style of manage- 
ment to offset these threats to unity, he illus- 
trates vividly how the analysts may assess the 
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“tightness” of an organization. What goes on in 
the daily operations of the Ranger and those 
with whom he deals supplies us a new sense of the 
. Varied ingredients that make up the cement of 
the organisational structure. In the details of 
operating procedures we gain an insight into the 
efforts of the Service to “pre-form” the decisions 
of the Ranger. Kaufman examines the structure 
of sanctions against deviations as they deter the 
Ranger who ventures too far afield. As the Ranger 
is selected. trained, transferred, and promoted, 
Kaufman shows how he internalizes the goals and 
methods of the Service. The arrangements to aid 
the Ranger develop “‘the will and capacity to con- 
form” show him coming to view as proper pro- 
fessional conduct what the Service approves. 
Among his rewards are full support from the Serv- 
ice when he acts according to its authorizations. 
As he takes his proper place, he gains access to a 
share in the policy processes of the Service. 

Kaufman’s application of his “fragmentation- 
integration” schema to the Forest Service invites 
its use in comparative studies of other adminis- 
trative systems and their assessment on a scale of 
“tightness” of controls. Thus we may be enabled 
to deside whether what Kaufman calls the ‘‘haz- 
ards of managerial success” threaten the very 
goala of large-scale organizations-—Eanert 8. 
Woenaart, University of Oregon 


Legislative Politics in Illinois. By Gruperr Y. 
ETBINER AND Samus, K. Gove. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. Pp. x, 208. $4.50.) 


The authors of this monograph describe their 
work as “an inquiry into policy making by the 
Ilinois General Assembly and into the source of 
[ites] policy leadership.” As a result, instead of 
Producing a manual of legislative organization 
and procedure, Steiner and Gove have con- 
structed a model for description of the legislative 
process which can be employed fruitfully in other 
states with the end product being a meaningful 
understanding of the nature of the legislative 
process in American state government. 

The study is divided into two segments, the 
first devoted to a description of the setting in 
which legislative activity takes place and the 
second to an examination of the activity itself 
through the medium of & series of case studies. 
The institutional framework spelled out in the 
first three chapters of the book takes cognizance 
not only of the formal internal aspects of the 
setting such as legislative membership, leader- 
ship, partisanship, and committee operations, put 
also of equally important external features such 
as the governor, mayor and city administration of 
Chicago, the press, and private and public lobby- 
ists. The function of each of the institutions de- 
scribed in the first portion of the book, as well as 
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the activity of group interests within these insti- 
tutions is then elaborated upon in depth in three 
case studies dealing with legislative redistricting, 
reorganization of the state fiscal machinery, and 
judicial reorganization. 

Perhaps the most illuminating conclusion of the 
study involves the function of standing committees. 
The authors have ably demonstrated that the uni- 
versally accepted practice that standing commit- 
tees serve as little legislatures and as pigeonhol- 
ing agencies for legislation is not followed in 
Illinois. Although standing committees in Illinois 
“are a part of the total complex of impediments 
to the enactment of law,” as independent deter- 
minanta of the fate of legislative proposals they 
are of scant importance. Substitutes for standing 
committees include among others, the governor 
and ad hoc commissions. The authors modestly 
avoid attempting an explicit explanation for this 
phenomenon, but the reader is given ample data 
to engage in his own speculation. It is to be hoped 
that the publication of Legislative Politics in 
IUinots will stimulate scholars in other states to 
undertake similar studies——Roneat 8. Frimp- 
MAN, Louisiana State University. 


Politics in Minnesota. By G. Tazopors Mrrav. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960. Pp. v, 140. $1.95.) 


One of the by-products of the cooperative ven- 
ture initiated by Paul David in the Presidential 
Nominating Politics study of the 1952 election 
was a number of brief descriptive monographs 
describing the contemporary political situation in 
half a dozen states, including California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and Michigan. The present vol- 
ume provides a similar picture for Minnesota 
down through the 1958 election. Following a his- 
torical introduction to the patterns, issues and 
leaders in state politics from 1858-1958, chapters 
describe the electoral system and party organiza- 
tion, legislative politics (Minnesota has a non- 
partisan ballot for state legislators), and pressure 
groups. Appendices contain personal directories 
on Minnesota’s national representatives and 
governors, and selected voting statistics. 


The Federal Government and Metropolitan Areas. 
Br Ropert H. Connery anb Ricnarp H. 
Lesaca. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1960. Pp. xi, 275. $4.75). 


This is a study built around “should” and 
“ought.” It is essentially a staff policy paper best 
suited for the assistance, perhaps, of Congressmen 
and Presidential candidates. The professional col- 
leagues of the authors, however, can gain from 
reading it. 

The book contains a careful historical summary 
of Federal programa in metropolitan areas. It pro- 
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vides a similar cataloging of executive agencies 
which have played a part in the development of 
the larger urban areas, and of the arguments, pro 
and con, concerning a department of urban affairs. 
There is a delightful recounting of the efforts of 
the Eisenhower administration to understand the 
implications of cooperative federalism and, at the 
game time, to fend off the onslaughts of right- 
wing extremists. Some good lecture material can 
be gathered from the description given of inter- 
state end international metropolitan service 
problems. The book will, incidentally, be wel- 
comed by those who think that ability to express 
oneself with clarity is one of the marks of the well- 
trained scholar, and that the English language 
has a continuing function as a means of communi- 
cation among social scientists. 

Yet, the study will disturb many, for there is 
no systematic inquiry into Federal expenditure 
levels in metropolises over time, or into the areas 
where Federal money should be spent, according 
to professional or citizen value standards, or even 
into what “the metropolitan problem’”’ is that “re- 
quires” Federal action. The authors’ conclusions 
consistently outrun the data they present and 
they are somewhat cavalier in their use of adjec- 
tives. They write of such things as “inadequate” 
roads, “overcrowded”? schools, and “substand- 
ard” housing. Al -of these are essentially relative 
concepts, usually measured against a culturally 
or professionally defined standard. Yet they are 
here treated as if the optimums were known ob- 
jectively. The “urgent problems” described are 
by and large the routine results of metropolitan 
living in a nation with a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. These problems will never be “solved” with 
finality, as the authors almost seem to suggest 
would be the case if the Federal government lent 
a hand (and several billions of dollars). 

Many of the arguments presented are aimed at 
enlisting the aid of the Federal government in 
achieving, within metropolitan areas, greater 
“efficiency and economy” of local government, 
more effective long-range planning, and—the 
authors hope—more orderly, more beautiful com- 
munities providing a higher level of services than 
is now the case. But the Federal government has 
not been highly active in belping to provide 
metropolitan services. Why? The authors find the 
fault in ineffective lobbying and in the failure of 
Presidential leadership. They present good cases 
to support both claims, but they fail to empha- 
gize that these are, in turn, the results of a lack of 
demand among metropolitan citizens for such ac- 
tion. Urban residents could probably get the 
Federal government to expand its activities——the 
persistent, well-organized opposition of low-tax 
interests notwithstanding—if they valued such 
action highly enough. Other groups that are firm 
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of purpose and reasonably clear of goal get action 
from both Congress and the President. If the de- 
mands for assistance become strong enough and 
well-oriented enough, the ineffective lobbying and 
executive inertia that the authors object to will 
vanish. Their study provides many clues to the 
types of programs that might then follow—and to 
the kinds of things that might be done while we 
wait for the klaxon to sound—Cunaries R. 
ADRIAN, Michigan State University. 


Administrative Law and Government. By KENNETH 
Curre Davis. (St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 
1960, Pp. xxiv, 547. $10.00.) Š 


Several years ago readers of this Revinw were 
entertained, if not enlightened, by a vigorous ex- 
change between Professor Davis and several 
teachers of public administration. The burden of 
his specific charges was that several political 
scientists who wrote textbooks on public adminis- 
tration were guilty of ignorance, error and non- 
sense in what they said about adminietrative law. 
In reply, the political scientists charged that 
Davis’ approach to administrative law was im- 
possibly narrow and incapable of providing an 
adequate understanding of how governmental 
policy is formulated and executed. The issues 
were not joined, and the disputants succeeded 
for the most part only in talking past each other. 

Comes now Professor Davis with an abridg- 
ment of his Admintstrative Law Treatise (4 vols., 
1958). He uses the same thirty chapter titles, into 
which he introduces a combination of text, cases, 
and problems. In his words, this book is “for 
liberal education .. . designed for political science 
instruction in administrative law ...to develop 
understanding ... how to resolve controversies, 
how to discover what is justice, how to make de- 
cisions in concrete cases outside the legislative 
branch... how to reconcile desires for freedom 
with demands for positive government... how 
to formulate policy that will reflect both a demo- 
cratic will and the expertness of specialists... in 
short, exposure to and training in the basic prob- 
lems of accommodating conflicting goals (pp. 
3-6). He argues that economists and sociologists 
need legal training in order to relate their think- 
ing to the legal processes which are indispensable 
to carrying out their proposals. ‘Thinking about 
social science is usually unreal unless it is ad- 
dressed to the whole problems, and whole prob- 
lems include the means for carrying out proposed 
solutions.” For political scientists, “law study 
helps...to avoid excessive «ebstraction and 
generality, for one of the primary functions of the 
lawyer is to transform abstraction into concrete- 
ness; when an abstraction is not susceptible of 
specific application, it is usually in need of re- 
examination.... General principles are often 
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half-truths until they have undergone modifica- 
tions that result from attempts to apply them in 
real-life contexts.” This book clearly is no voca- 
tional training manual for the legal practitioner. 

If the prcblems and cases of administrative law 
are relevant to some of the most basic questions of 
man’s relations with society and government, by 
what methods does Professor Davis propose to 
instruct liberally-educated social scientists? His 
assumption is that the subject shall be the deci- 
sion-making process exemplified by American 
courts, mostly appellate. Courts are observed to 
follow two approaches: one, the analytical, apply- 
ing logic or reasoning to previously established 
authoritative materials (decisions, constitutional 
and statutcry provisions), and two, policy think- 
ing about elternative ways of deciding upon the 
facts of cortroversial cases. Although Davis says 
that in the law the analytical or logical method is 
quantitatively the more important, he says it 
does not and should not control the way the edu- 
cated man thinks about a problem. “The edu- 
cated man is one who knows how to use the sna- 
lytical method without being unduly confined by tt 
... the best minds have learned how and when to 
use that method and how and when to go beyond 
it.”” 

There are 268 problem-questions in the book, 
and Professor Davis does not promise that the 
student will have met the requirements when he 
has answer2d them all or any proportion of them. 
Indeed, he suggests that a knowledge of the his- 
tory, trends and forces behind the rise of adminis- 
trative law (over one-third of Supreme Court de- 
cisions involve review of administrative action) is 
necessary also; he asserts that a knowledge of 
judicial attitudes and methods may be more im- 
portant than mastery of the substantive rules. 
But he does not incorporate these materials tn hts 
book. What we have here, then, is not an attack 
upon or an invasion of the sacred precincts of 
political or social science, but an authoritative 
presentation of the values of the legal training; a 
series of fascinating, ingenious, empirical exer- 
cises in policy-choosing; a critical indoctrination 
against speculative and conceptual thinking, 
apart from the materials and premises of the 
higher courts; a sceptical attitude toward the 
utility of social science generalizations in helping 
judges and lawyers to decide what the law is or 
should be in specific cases; finally, a formidable 
challenge to political scientists to put their 
models, hypothetical curiosities and findings of 
fact about the processes of public decision-mak- 
ing upon as firm a foundation as the lawyer’s 
knowledge and training in the judicial institu- 
tion. The teaching instrument Professor Davis 
has put in our hands is monumental and autbor- 
itative. To this reviewer the major disappointment 
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is his failure to recognize explicitly and to clarify 
the relation of law to the political order; one sus- 
pects that to him the distinction lies between 
clear and muddled thinking.—Avary LEISERSON, 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Question of Government Spending. Br 
Francis M. Baror. (N.Y.: Harper, 1960. Pp. 
xvii, 167, $3.75.) 


This highly compressed volume accomplishes 
two useful purposes. It puts together E. R. A. 
Seligman’s forgotten theory of public wants 
(Political Science Quarterly, 1926) with Keynes’ 
macroanalysis to establish the premises of the 
anti-orthodox view of public expenditure. Sec- 
ondly, it examines the quantitative record of 
public spending in the United States since World 
War TI, and assesses the evidence against four 
major attacks upon government spending as: (1) 
a primary cause of inflation, (2) a “robber” of 
private consumption, (3) an illegitimate invader 
of the consumer’s sovereign prerogative to make 
economic choices, (4) an inefficient instrument 
for the allocation of scarce resources. While the 
author only partially succeeds in “narrowing the 
area of controversy to what is really irreconcil- 
able,” he is remarkably succeseful in reducing to 
its essentials the position symbolized by Hansen 
and Galbraith in the public spending controversy 
over the last twenty years. In Bator’s view, “as a 
society, we are within wide limits free to choose 
how much of our substance to devote to public 
against private purposes, and, by vigorous exercise 
of the fiscal and monetary powers of government, 
to make good on the choice without resort either 
to inflation or to direct controls” (p. 63). 


California Local Finance. By Jonn A. VIEG AND 
Assoorarss, Claremont Social Research Center 
of the Associated Colleges. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 418. $7.50.) 

The General Property Taz: Findings of the 1957 
Census of Governments. By Frepurick L. 
Brap. (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1960. Pp. iii, 83. $3.00.) 


Despite per capita personal income 24 per cent 
higher than the national average in 1958, local 
governments in California face serious financial 
difficulties, according to the six authors of Cali- 
fornia Local Finance. These difficulties may be 
due partly to a fiscal history characterized, in a 
phrase originally applied to Los Angeles, by in- 
flation, influx, and improvements.” The authors 
attribute the problems also to deficiencies in 
governmental organization and an obsolescent 
tax system. 

The authors stress that, when corrected for 
price increases and population growth, current 
operating costs of local government in California 
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have changed little over the past two decades. 
Capital outlays have increased substantially. The 
distinction between current and cepital expendi- 
tures, although significant in some respects, offers 
little comfort for the taxpayer, and concentra- 
tion on current expenditures may be misleading 
since they do not include provision for deprecia- 
tion of buildings and other capital items. Statis 
tical analysis shows that among California cities 
per capita operating costs are most closely related 
to assessed value of property—that is, to the 
availability of revenue—with the degree of in- 
dustrialization and population comparatively 
minor factors. 

The local sales tax has become important in 
California, but the property tax remains the 
chief source of local revenue. The authors, like 
many previous writers, consider the property tax 
deficient in principle and in administration but 
apparently indispensable. They recommend im- 
provements in property tax administration and 
wider use of business license taxes. 

State grants-in-aid and shared revenues repre- 
sented 35 per cent of local revenues in California 
in 1957, and two-thirds of the state’s general fund 
expenditures were committed to local assistance. 
Much of the state aid goes to wealthy districts, 
and wide variations exist in local tax rates and in 
expenditures for education and other purposes. 
The study recommends revision of aid formulas 
to place more emphasis on equalization, con- 
solidation of school districts and other units, and 
increased reliance on shared revenues. 

This study places at the disposal of California 
citizens many pertinent facts and enlightening 
points of analysis. It should contribute to in- 
formed discussion of local fiscal problems. Stu- 
dents of local government and public finance will 
find the volume interesting as a case study of a 
large state and also for its skillful use of economic 
and statistical reasoning in a report addressed to 
a wide audience. 

Frederick L. Bird’s monograph supports the 
view of the Claremont group that the property 
tax is far from an ideal measure but shows that the 
tax is reasonably well administered in some juris- 
dictions. Bird summarizes in convenient form the 
valuable findings of the 1957 Census of Govern- 
ments on property tax revenues and assessments 
and relates these data to fiscal developments and 
literature. Readers are given ready access to a 
large body of information on the nature of the 
property tax and its administration — RicHarp 
Goons, The Brookings Institution. 


State Income Tax Administration. By CLARA 
PENNIMAN AND Wauter W. HELLER (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1959, Pp. xiii, 
280. $7.50) 
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Miss “Penniman i js i pilitical scientist and Mr- 
Hellers an ‘economist. Their combined backgrounds 
and insights have produced a first-rate study in an 
area that has long been neglected by students of 
public finance and public administration. More- 
over, the authors have brought to an intrinsically 
arid topic a most felicitous writing style; the re- 
sult is a highly readable volume. 

State income taxes, both personal and corpo- | 
rate, ere of growing importance, not because the 
non-income taxing states are rushing to adopt 
these levies but because the states that have in- 
come taxes are broadening their coverage and 
strengthening their administraticn. Also, state in- 
come taxes have an elasticity that exceeds other 
state revenues. Each one per cent growth in gross 
national product in the years since World War IT 
has brought a 1.7 per cent increase in state per- 
sonal income tax yielda, 

The authors’ examination of this fiscal instru- 
ment is not on a state-by-state basis, but in ac- 
cordance with the organisational and administre- 
tive problems posed by the tax. Separate chap- 
ters examine, with appropriate comparative mg- 
terial, such topics as management aids employed 
in administration, personnel policies affecting 
revenue administration, procedures in compliance 
activity, auditing and withholding. The authors 
reach conclusions about the quelity of state in- 
come tax administration. New Vork, California, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Minnesota and Massachu- 
setts are judged to do a generally good job, and 
almost all of the states have improved in the last, 
20 years. 

The section of the volume of particular interest 
to the political scientist is that devoted to inter- 
governmental relations. The inquiry here is: what 
has been done and what remains to be done in 
adapting income tax administration to a federal 
structure? Although intergovernmental adminis- 
stration is more highly developed in this area than 
in any other, the record of accomplishment leaves 
much to be desired. A great many states have an 
exchange of specific information with the Internal 
Revenue Service but only Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and these very recently, have worked out a 
full reciprocity in their relations with federal ad- 
ministration. Cooperation among the income tax 
states themselves is minimal; it is difficult to ex- 
plain why some of the obvious tachniques for an 
interstate exchange of information have not been 
adopted. 

The volume contains a set of recommendations 
that would bring further administrative improve- 
ments, but in these the authors are by no means 
doctrinaire. There is no proposal here for a single 
best pattern for state revenue organization. The 
authors are not certain that the suggestions to 
conform state income tax bases to the federal 
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base, which-would greaily simplify 4 atate adminis- 
tration, should necessarily be adoptėd=- "The fed- 
eral income tax bage is siifficiently eroded and 
shot through with concessions that it might be 
well to assert states rights in the choice of tax 
base. Taxpayer convenience and administrative 
simplicity, while important, should not control 
state tax policy. 

There is general optimism here about the 
future of state income taxes and their administra- 
tion. It may only be hoped that the authors are 
correct in their feeling that the states have the ad- 
ministrative potential needed for continued 
strengthening and improvement of this imporant 
source of revenue.—JEsse BURKHEAD, Syracuse 
University. 


Workmen’s Compensation: The New Jersey Ezr- 
perience. By Monromn Burxowrre. (New 
Brunswick. N.J.: Rutgera University Press. 
1960. Pp. 281. $6.00.) 


This is a valuable scholarly study of major 
policy and administrative issues in a large state 
program. As similar programs exist in every state 
of the Union, the study offers important lessons 
on a national scale. At many points, useful com- 
parisons are made with experience of other states. 
The author, a Rutgers economist, understands 
the crucial role of administration in policy devel- 
opment and presents a detailed review of its evo- 
lution in this half-century-old program. He por- 
trays the intricacies of a program involving con- 
siderable adversary proceedings and whose fi- 
nancing and even administration are entrusted 
mainly to private instrumentalities. He makes 
clear the policy consequences of this type of struc- 
ture. Ag every decision directly and measurably 
affects individual employer costs and employee 
income, the stakes and pressures of interest 
groups are continuous and intense in both legisla- 
tive and administrative processes. 

Of particular interest to political scientists are 
the problems of institutional behavior which 
emerge from the book. Workmen’s compensation 
was the picneering labor legislation and the first 
social insurance program in the United States. In 
the intervening years, new programs have devel- 
oped which in part duplicate and in part modify 
the program. New technology, like physical re- 
habilitation, has demanded some revised purposes 
for the program. New industrial hazards, like 
ionizing and x-radiation, have challenged a basic 
assumption of the program, that occupational or 
non-occupational causes of disablement could be 
clearly established. Such developments have 
created severe problems of institutional adjust- 
ment to rew requirements. The story in New 
Jersey, as elsewhere, is largely one portraying the 
rigidity of established patterns and the persist- 
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r nce of obsolescent forms. 

The author wisely does not confine himself to 
internal reforms but gives thought to the larger 
question of the continued social appropriateness 
of the basic program. All social scientists will 
profit from a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican workmen’s compensation experience, to 
which this empirical study makes a solid contri- 
bution — H»uruan M. Soarars, Haverford College. 


Government Promotion of American Canals and 
Railroads, 1800-1890. By Cantar Gooprtion. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. 
Pp. x, 382. $7.50.) 


In brief outline the author explains the role of 
federal, state, and local governments in the devel- 
opment of inland transportation in the United 
States during the nineteenth century, relating 
their activities with those of private enterprise. 
Insufficient capital and lack of experience in the 
use of the corporate form to mobilize and manage 
resources required for large undertakings forced 
Americans to follow a different path from England 
where private. enterprise provided almost all the 
canals and railroads. In a country that is still re- 
garded as the historic stronghold of laissez faire 
in the nineteenth century Americans took finan- 
cial aid from every available source without re- 
gard for principles involved. Canals and railroads 
were often developmental; investors could not 
hope for immediate returns on their investments. 
Hence, from the conquest of the Appalachian 
barrier to the challenge of the mountain masses 
blocking the way to the Pacific, traditional in- 
dividualtsm bowed to the powerful urge for national 
development. 

This account of how Americans met the need 
for inland transport focuses on the timely and 
controversial issue of competition and coopera- 
tion between government and business. It could 
be of help in guiding underdeveloped countries 
that are currently going through a developmental 
stage comparable to that of this country in the 
last century.—Herpert Wraver, Vanderbilt 
University. 


Their Brothers’ Keepers: Moral Stewardship in the 
United States, 1800-1865. By Currrorp S. 
GRIFFIN. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 332. $6.00.) 


With the decline of the early colonial theocra- 
cies of New England, the Puritan elect lost their 
political power. No longer could a few of God’s 
stewards enforce a restricted morality on the grow- 
ing number of sinners who fell prey to the secular- 
ism and skepticism of the Enlightenment. But, 
according to Professor Griffin, the inheritors of 
the theocratic tradition, the perennial “trustees 
of the Lord,” regrouped in the early 19th century, 
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utilizing newly formed benevolent societies to 
persuade or, ultimately, to force other men to be- 
have. This book is primarily a history of eight of 
their societies—the American Education Society, 
Home Missionary Society, Bible Society, Tract 
Society, Sunday School Union, Peace Society, 
Society for the Promotion of Temperance, and 
Antislavery Society. 

Sanctioned by God, but also justified by a need 
to preserve order and protect their property, 
these prosperous trustees carefully organized 
their societies, selected their agents and repre- 
sentatives, and then launched a co-ordinated 
propaganda campaign against sin, hoping to 
“direct and control the complex, tumultous 
‘American nation.” But persuasion often failed, 
and the righteous trustees of public morality 
turned once again to political coercion as the only 
effective way ‘‘to change other men’s lives.” The 
latter half of the book depicts the legislative drive 
for temperance, Sabbath laws, and, soon domi- 
nating all, abolition. According to Griffin, the 
work of these benevolent societies culminated in 
the emergence of the Republican Party, which 
embodied the staid, conservative, intolerant, 
Northern self-righteousness of the trustees. The 
Civil War became a Christian crusade, providing 
the trustees later opportunities to mold the South 
into their narrow religious, moral, and economic 
patterns. Griffin only hints at the continued and 
seemingly sinister influence of the trustees in 
modern America. 

At places brilliantly written, always thoroughly 
researched, this book is an important and needed 
contribution to American social history. Yet, 
Griffin probably overestimates the importance of 
his nebulously defined trustees and, at the same 
time, is decidedly unsympathetic toward anyone 
who wants to convert or change the behavior of 
others. The trustees therefore emerge not only as 
self-righteous, pompous asses, but as calculating, 
almost totalitarian, would-be dictators who use 
both propaganda and force to violate other men’s 
privacy. No clear distinction is made between 
persuasion and coercion in behalf of broad public 
necessities, to achieve narrowly defined and 
largely selfish ends, or simply to help a sinner get 
to heaven.—Paut K. Conxin, Untverstty of 
Maryland. 


The Idea of Continental Union: Agtiation for the 
Annexation of Canada to the United States 1849- 
1898. By Donatp F. Warner. (Lexington, 
Kentucky: published for the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association by the University of 
Kentucky Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 276, $5.00.) 

This scholarly monograph was awarded the 
first annual prize of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. It is a study of the efforts of 
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dissatisfied minorities in Canada to effect a polit- 
ical or economic union of Canada with the United 
States. The spirit of manifest destiny in the 
United States during the nineteenth century ap- 
peared to include Canada among its ultimate 
objectives, but without exception the movements 
described in this volume received surprisingly 
little encouragement or support in the United 
States. This is, therefore, essentially a chapter in 
Canadian history. 

After a few introductory paragraphs summariz~ 
ing American interest in acquiring Canada prior 
to 1820 and describing the economic interdepend- 
ence of the St. Lawrence Valley and the region 
around the Great Lakes, the author considers in 
detail some half dozen specific movements to 
bring about the union of some part or all of 
Canada with the United States. Chronologically, 
these movements spanned half a century; geo- 
graphically, they spanned the continent from 
Nova Scotia to British Columbia. Despite differ- 
ences in time and place, these movements fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. They arose primarily 
from economic distress, with political discontent 
and religious friction sometimes added factors. 
They were uniformly doomed to failure; and they 
had little effect upon the course of events in the 
United States. To some extent, therefore, this is a 
history of frustrations, but the efforts to achieve 
“continental union” did hasten the extension of 
self-government to British North America and the 
creation of the Dominion of Canada. They also 
stimulated the rise of that Canadian nationalism 
which is evident in the present century. 

This volume is based on careful research in the 
papers of prominent Canadians, pertinent official 
documents, and a representative group of 
Canadian and American newspapers. It is a 
straightforward narrative which so clearly tells its 
story that little interpretation is required. It will 
be a useful addition to the literature of Canadian 
and American history, and it promises to become 
the standard account of the futile efforts to bring 


to North America the political and economic 


unity for which geography seemed to provide a . 
basis—Hanoip W. Brapuzy, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 


Republican Ascendancy, 1921-1988. By Joan D. 
Hicks (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1960. 
Pp. xvi, 318. $5.00.) 


This work is a volume in The New American 
Nation Series of historical studies. It is presented 
by a seasoned scholar who was exploring the 
agrarian crusade on his own account during the 
period: of Republican power from Harding to 
Hoover. With a balanced perspective of economic 
and social trends, it offers a critical and docu- 
mented picture of politics in high and low places. 
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With no aversion to muckraking, Professor Hicks 
gives lively details and comments on unwhole~ 
some influences on government of the times in 
both domestic and foreign affairs. “To the victors 
belong the oils” is one of the pointed quotations 
he uses, with application at home and abroad. He 
does not hesitate to suggest the future cost to 
America and the West of an emphasized isolation- 
ist policy under these administrations, and he 
finds in the twenties a sowing of depression crops 
to be reaped in the ’thirties, as the nation moved 
from “normalcy” to disillusionment. He gives 
credit to whom credit is due for the Washington 
Conference of 1921~22 and for the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of 1928. He notes the impact of the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, and radio on American life 
and culture in these days of business and mechan- 
ization, with accompanying factors of “social in- 
security,” and he offers an appropriate chapter on 
“The Other Americas.” His style is above the 
textbook level —H. C. Nrxon, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Emeritus. 


The CIO Challenge to the AFL. A History of the 
American Labor Movement. 1986-1941. Br 
Warrer Garsnson. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 732. $9.75.) 


A few years ago in some published reflections 
Professor Galenson called for a “real renaissance” 
in the writing of labor history, warning that“... 
unless we learn more about [the trade union’s] 
antecedents and its motivations, about how it 
really opergtes, economic and political theory will 
tend to become ever more unrealistic.” With this 
volume (one of a series of studies being under- 
taken at Harvard on recent history of labor-man- 
agement relations in the U. 8.) Galengon has him- 
self provided a substantial stimulus toward such 
a renaissance. To his own extensive research on 
previously unavailable materials from the files of 
national unions and the rival federations, he has 
skillfully added the fruits of previous published 
studies. The result is the most comprehensive 
and authoritative description we now have of 
those waves of union organization and industrial 
conflict during the latter “thirties which, as 
Galenson remarks in the preface, produced in 
less than a decade “an almost revolutionary 
change in the power relationships of American 
society.” 

The bulk of the book, after a chapter on the 
emergence of the CIO and its subsequent relations 
with the AFL, consists of seventeen chapters on 
unionism in particular sectors. Ranging in length 
from some 70 pages to less than 20, these are 
masterful expositions of developments in particu- 
lar union jurisdictions, conceived and executed in 
a manner which illuminates interactions with 
broader political and economic influences. Some 
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of these more general aspects are then given sepa- 
rate consideration in a long, but still all too brief, 
final chapter. ; 

In general, Galenson may be said to offer his 
history “straight,” concentrating on the problem 
of achieving a coherent and meaningful narrative 
of significant events. The surpassing quality of 
his product depends upon an intricate process of 
distillation and blending under the firm hand of a 
master. Questions about the precise proportions 
Galenson has employed (e.g., the Automobile 
Workers alone are accorded as much space as is 
given to the Machinists, Teamsters, and Building 
Trades together) seem to lose their urgency in the 
face of the splendid achievement of the work as 
a whole. 

One would like to predict that this book will 
find a prominent place in the reading of political 
acientists. There are relatively few single volumes 
which have so much to offer to students of political 
and economic behavior. The CIO challenge to the 
AFL in the ’thirties stands today as a continuing 
challenge to all concerned with the analysis of or- 
ganizational behavior and public policy —Marx 
W. LEISERSON, Yale University. 


Communism in American Politics. By Davin J. 
Saross. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 259. 35.00.) 


This volume is an extension, or continuation, of 
the authors Left-Wing Untonism, published in 
the mid-1920’s. After historical introduction, the 
author takes us to the state of Washington in the 
1930’s and 1940’s to witness the birth, fruition, 
and eventual collapse of the Washington Com- 
monwealth Federation. The story of how the 
Communists infiltrated the movement and finally 
captured it is told with telling effect. Next the 
author moves on to California, where he is espe- 
cially effective in dealing with the Communist 
Party Political Commission of Los Angeles 
County. 

Then Dr. Saposs gives his attention to the 
Farmer-Labor Association and its affiliates which 
were used by the Communists to gain control of 
the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota. The 
Communists infiltrated, took over, and wrecked 
this once great party. How this was done, why it 
was done, and who did it—are spelled out in 
specifics. 

The American Labor Party, that young Pal- 
adin on whose shoulders rested so many heroic 
hopes and promises, deserves and receives four 
excellent chapters from the author. The bitter 
infighting among labor leaders, the confusion on 
the part of the major parties about electoral alli- 
ances, the brutal and effective subsequent actions 
of the Communists are all told here. It is a sad, 
disheartening story, but one from which labor 
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leaders and liberals both learned a needed lesson. 
This book also provides the best treatment now 
in print of the Wallace movement of 1948. Set ina 
realistic domestic and international context, the 
roles of the Communists, of the innocents, and of 
Henry A. Wallace are objectively and thoroughly 
explored — Murray 8. STEDMAN, Jr. 


Labor in a Free Socteiy. MICHABL HARRINGTON 
AND PauL Jacoss, editors. (Berkeley, Califor- 
nia: University of California Press, 1959, 186 
pages. Hard back $3.00, Paperback $1.50.) 


These are the formal papers presented to an 
Arden House conference sponsored by the Fund 
for the Republic as part of its Basic Issues enter- 
prise. The title could be more appropriately stated 
as ‘Unions in a Free Society” because this is what 
the volume is mostly about. Clark Kerr’s brief 
foreword raises the major issue: the ‘‘definition of 
freedom for the production worker in a time when 
individual self-sufficiency gives way to depend- 
ence on collectivities of one sort or another.” 
Erich Fromm’s essay treats “the phenomenon of 
alienation.” The modern worker is alienated from 
his job and exposed helplessly to manipulations 
by industry, by union, by government. “He is 
caught in the net of bureaucracy: he is the alien- 
ated mass man, headed in the same direction of 
human automation as the whole society.” 

In Sumner Slichter’s judgment the position of 
the unions in the American economy “is very 
strong, or too strong for their good.” This strength 
is limited to the blue collar sectors with only 
limited penetration in the white collar field. The 
position of the unions in the economy is also di- 
luted by their “very limited political strength, 
and the political influence of unions seems to be 
diminishing rather than growing.” 

Archibald Cox focuses on the extent to which 
government, specifically the federal government, 
must intervene in the public interest to protect 
union democracy. He sees the need for substantial 
intervention to provide procedural safeguards in 
the disciplining of union membership, in the con- 
duct of union elections, and in the imposition of 
receiverships by the national union over subordi- 
nate bodies. Legislation carefully drafted would 
strengthen democracy in the union without 
weakening the unions or “impairing their inde- 
pendence.” 

The complexities involved in distinguishing be- 
tween individual interests and public interests in 
the industrial relations setting are explored by 
David L. Cole. Cole utilizes his experience as a 
fact-finder in the New York transit dispute as a 
case problem. From this experience he questions 
‘whether individual interests may be indulged to 
the point where the essentials of industrial 
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democracy may be seriously in danger or even de- 
stroyed, and where obligations of organized 
groups of citizens to the community as a whole 
are involved.” 

Arthur J. Goldberg’s presentation is labeled “a 
trade-union point of view.” Goldberg questions 
whether it is true, as has been commonly sao- 
cepted, that labor’s fighting days are over and 
that unions are all generally accepted. He doubts 
whether the public interest will be served if the 
private law of collective bargaining is replaced by 
public standards which have no relevance to the 
real problems. He doubts too whether there are 
general standards of union democracy which can 
be uniformly applicable to every union situation. 

British and Australian experiences are explored 
for their relevance to the American scene by 
Hugh Clegg and James R. McClelland, respec- 
tively. Clegg concludes that British policy should 
be directed at the protection of members’ rights 
rather ‘‘than by seeking to provide trade unions 
with a mechanism for insuring the real choice for 
their members on all major issues of policy. For 
most of the time in almost all trade unions, this is 
impossible; but trade unions are not thereby con- 
demned to unrelieved authoritarianism.” In 
Australia the government has penetrated deeply 
in union rights and functions. McClelland does 
not find that the essential power of the unions to 
represent their membership has been thereby im- 
paired. At the same time a measure of protection 
that did not exist before has been accorded in- 
dividual members. 

Labor in a Free Society represents an important 
and impressive collection of ideas on the role of 
the union in the society, although I do not agree 
with some of them. The power of unions, I think, 
is exaggerated, mostly because the major focus is 
on the public performance of national trade union 
leaders. The insecurity of the union in the plant, 
in relationship both to its own members and to the 
employer is hardly perceived. Except for Cox no 
one really comes to grips with freedom as an 
operational concept or as a clearly visualized 
human condition, and Cox necessarily limits him- 
self to the dimension of freedom in labor law. 

With two possible exceptions——one of them a 
labor lawyer—a consensus of intellectual, pro- 
labor opinion views the union as a power-oriented 
institution. Whether this is so or not on the facts 
is of undeniable importance, but it is also im- 
portant that in contrast to twenty years ago, con- 
temporary intellectuals think of the labor move- 
ment as a giant power complex comparable to 
business and government.—Jack Barsasu, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


America Votes, Vol. III. COMPILED AND EDITED 
BY RrcHARD M. Scammon. (Pittsburgh: Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 465. 
$12.50.) 


The Governmental Affairs Institute continues 
to place the profession deeper in its debt by 
bringing down to 1958 the basic project of cumu- 
lating in one handy reference volume the basic 
statistics of the presidential, gubernatorial, sen- 
atorial and congressional vote, by states, since 
1946. For the most recent election, the presiden- 
tial, gubernatorial, and senatorial vote is given by 
county, and in the largest cities by ward. The 
congressional district maps add to the appearance 
and usefulness of the work. 


The Book of the States: 1960-61. Volume XIII. 
(Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 
1960. Pp. ix, 576. $9.00.) 


Coverage cf this biennial standard reference 
work on the organisation, administration, financ- 
ing and activities of the 50 American states ex- 
tends into 159. Two supplements in 1961 will 
bring down to date the 75 page state-by-state di- 
rectory of elective, legislative and administrative 
officials. As in the past, ¢ of the book is organized 
on a topical, comparative, summary basis apply- 
ing to all the states. The several sections are 
written by experts, some academic, some in gov- 
ernmental research, some in direct administra- 
tion. The mest common attribute of the authors 
is affiliation with some voluntary inter-state 
organization of officials interested in a functional 
activity of state government. The latest edition of 
the Book of the States reinforces one’s conception 
of the monumental coordinating role played by 
the Council and its staff, in research, standards 
and policy, for multifarious associations of Amer- 
ican state officials, heading up in the annual meet- 
ings of the Governors’ Conference. 


The Politics of National Party Conventions. By 
Paur T. Davia, Ratph M. GOLDMAN, 
RicHarp C. Barn. (Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1960. Pp. xi, 274. Paperback 
$1.95.) 


This paperback edition has been prepared by 
Mrs. Kathleen Sproul. It is a condensation, not a 
revision or popularization, of the comprehensive 
scholarly volume published in January 1960, and 
reviewed in the June issue. The pattern of chap- 
ters is the same, although the condensed version 
has only sixteen instead of nineteen. The price 
and format obviously render the book suitable for 
adoption as supplementary reading in courses on 
American government and political parties. 
Money, Polttics and Public Reporting. By Hur- 

BERT E. ALEXANDER. (Princeton: Citizen’s Re- 

search Foundation, 1960. Pp. 87. $.50.) 


One of the irritating problems of capitalistic de- 
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mocracy is that of campaign finance. The capital- 
istic lion (economic inequality) and the demo- 
cratic lamb (political equality) are unhappy bed- 
fellows. The interplay of pluralistic forces in an 
open society has an embarrassing way of reflecting 
economic power. After the Robber Barons made a 
shambles of agrarian democracy following the 
Civil War, political parties as other human insti- 
tutions became dependent upon large “voluntary” 
contributions to operate. The resulting scandals 
shocked even those of callous conscience. Since 
1907 each year has brought recurring proposals 
from ever-hopeful reformers to curb the grosser 
aspects of the engineering of the consent of the 
governed by a moneyed elite. Hailed as a final re- 
form in 1911, the Corrupt Practices Act and its 
successors have proved singularly ineffective, Ef- 
forts to control by publicity the political influence 
of great wealth have failed. 

Now, a Citizen’s Research Foundation has been 
formed to study money in elections. Herbert E. 
Alexander in Money, Politics and Public Reporting 
has produced the first study under the auspices of 
this body. His report is based upon the assump- 
tion that regulation is the solution to big money in 
politics. Mr. Alexander gives an outline of a pro- 
posed plan to compel registration of all organiza- 
tions engaged in politics, both in nominating and 
electing candidates. A set of detailed reports from 
each organization would be returned to the Li- 
brary of Congress where all records would be 
available to the public. Once again, ‘‘pitiless pub- 
licity’”’ is to be the sanction. Scant attention is 
given to the problem of parallel expenditures by 
organizations prohibited by law from doing so di- 
rectly. The more severe the regulation, the greater 
the likelihood of driving campaign fund collection 
further underground, with bootlegging the prob- 
able result. This is in the American tradition of 
passing laws to destroy sin. No attention is paid to 
the possibility of government management of the 
air waves in a Manner similar to the operation of 
navigable waters. Probably Mr. Alexander’s pro- 
posals are as good as any that can be suggested 
though this reviewer prefers enforcement of the 
law by a judicial body asin England. Finally, laws 
of this nature are at best palliatives. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s brochure will be useful primarily in dem- 
onstrating the complexity of this chronic problem 
of American politics—J. B. SHANNON, University 
of Nebraska. 


Profile of American Politics. By E. W. LEFEVER 
AND W. V. Honenstsin. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960. Pp. 361. $3.25.) 

Readings and Projects in American Government. 
By L. H. Doveras, J. Haspa, anv L. E. 
LAĮmBERT. (New York: American Book, 1960. 
Pp. 196.) 
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Although aimed at the introductory course, 
these two additions to the rapidly-growing body 
of selected readings on American government and 
politics are designed for different teaching uses, 
' and probably are best suited to different educa- 
tional levels. The Douglas, Hajda and Lambert 
collection is project-oriented, containing 20 short, 
well-selected excerpts; at the end of each the stu- 
dent is assigned a simple exercise rather less exact- 
ing than the well known Lane “‘case-book.” With 
properly trained teachers, this book ought to be 
really inspiring to high school students either 
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required or electing to take a course in government 
rather than “civics.” The Lefever-Hohenstein 
volume follows the more classical tradition of col- 
lege-level supplementary readings; it is most im- 
mediately comparable to Macdonald, Webb, Lewts 
and Strauss, but even more contemporaneous in 
its selections. The book is “problem-and-policy- 
oriented,” but rather than assigning an artificial 
problem to the student to react to, its approach i is 
to present an outstanding, contemporary author- 
ity in the act of thinking abcut a problem upon 
which his expertness is unquestioned. 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


A Review of Elections: 1964-1958. InatirutTm or 
ELECTORAL RESEARCH. (London: Institute of 
Electoral Research, 1960. Pp. 79. 6 shillings). 


This bulletin, prepared by Michael Kendall, is 
intended as the first of an annual series, each issue 
giving election results since the previous one went 
to press. Issue No, One contains the votes cast 
and seats won in the main elections in 29 non-com- 
munist countries during the 1954-58 period, plus 
“an indication of the electoral system used in each 
country, the political situation and the contesting 
parties.” Brief notes are also included on the elec- 
tions in ten communist countries during the same 
period, and there is a list of other countries in 
which elections took place but apparently no de- 
tailed information was available. The level of de- 
scriptive information is similar to that in the New 
York Council of Foreign Relations’ Political 
Handbook of the World, although the focus here is 
on elections and electoral systems as such. The In- 
stitute, which is privately financed, is apparently 
an extension of the interests of Peter Campbell, 
who is named as chairman of the board. 


Mexican Government in Transition. By Rosznt E. 
Scorr. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1959. Pp. 333. $5.75.) 


This analytical, closely reasoned study gives an 
accurate, detailed picture of the origins of the 
Mexican political system and of its operation as 
measured against the formal governmental struc- 
ture and in the light of rapid socio-economic 
change. The author attributes the growth of po- 


litical stability and democracy to gradual West- 
ernization of Mexican society. Mexico, he says, 
has developed a system that “is both internally 
consistent and logical in terms of traditional Mexi- 
can values, as affected by the newer invading in- 
fluences from outside and by some of the myths of 
the Mexican Revolution.” (p. 33) Although per- 
sonalism still plays an important role, institution- 
alization has proceeded apace, particularly in the 
dominant executive branch. No longer does Mex- 
ico require a charismatic leader as President in or- 
der to have stability; despite the continued impor- 
tance of the official party as a source of presiden- 
tial strength, the apparatus of the state is suff- _ 
ciently powerful to permit even a weak or corrupt 
President to control the course of national policy 
for six years. Furthermore, the mantle of power is 
transferred in an election year without serious dis- 
ruption of national life. Since 1929 when it was 
founded under another name, the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI) has become an effec- 
tive machine which through its three sectors— 
agrarian, labor, and popular—encompasses al- 
most all major interest groups. Despite their ab- 
sence from the formal party structure, business 
groups, organized in semiofficial chambers, also 
have a substantial voice in policy making. Impor- 
tant opposition parties, at present PAN and per- 
haps PP, have consistently failed at the polls 
largely because the overwhelming majority of po- 
litically active Mexicans find the PRI reasonably 
responsive to their demands. Eventually, how- 
ever, two parties with similar programs will 
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emerge in place of the present one-party system. 

The only significant weakness of this book is the 
scant treatment given to the political role of the 
Mexican military. The author recognises that 
military men are active in public affairs but does 
not explore the nature and significance of this par- 
ticipation. Yet it is precisely the apolitical role of 
the military that differentiates Mexico from the 
bulk of the rest of Latin America, since they have 
given strong and consistent support to constitu- 
tional government for a quarter of a century. Ona 
few minor points this reviewer must take issue. 
The figures for the PRI’s sector membership, par- 
ticularly labor, are rough estimates at best, and 
the discussion of how the opposition obtained its 
few seats in the 1958 Chamber of Deputies does 
not distinguish between seats won in the elections 
and seats granted by the Federal Electoral Com- 
mission because of fraud. 

On balance, however, this study achieves a high 
level of scholarship and is an outstanding addition 
to the growing number of studies of contemporary 
Latin America. The interest group approach used 
seems especially suitable for Mexico and could be 
applied profitably to other Latin American coun- 
tries.— Davin D. Burxs, Washington, D.C. 


Tratado de la Ciencia del Derecho Constitucional. 
Argentino y Comparado. Tomo VII. Sufragio, 
Partidos Políticos, Grupos de Presión. By 
SEGUNDO V. LINARES QUINTANA. (Buenos 
Aires: Editorial ALFA. 1960. Pp. 718). 


It is always difficult to assess the usefulness of a 
book touching on political science when the book 
comes from the pen of a Latin American colleague. 
Political science in Latin America is usually re- 
garded as a not-very-respectable by-product of 
constitutional law. Segundo V. Linares Quintana, 
a member of the Faculty of Law and Social Sci- 
ences of the University of Buenos Aires, is among 
the better known scholars in Latin America and 
has spent some time in the United States, includ- 
ing a guest lectureship ot the University of North 
Carolina. His work, Government and Administra- 
tton of the Republic of Argentina, has since its publi- 
cation in 1946 been considered one of the compar- 
atively few works from Latin America that has 
approached the political process with something 
akin to North American technique. 

The book presently under consideration is Vol- 
ume 7 of a textbook on comparative constitutional 
law, this volume devoted to suffrage, political 
parties, and pressure groups. The volume consists 
largely of a massive compilation of constitutional 
provisions of various countries and extensive quo- 
tations from authorities in those countries. It is 
comparative in the sense of coverage but very 
little analysis has been undertaken by the author. 
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It is admirably organized for purposes of class- 
room use. 

. The most useful parts, as measured by interest 
in this country, are those in which the author de- 
velops in some detail the suffrage and political 
party background in Argentina. There is a disap- 
pointing lack of reference to the Perón years; the 
author refers to this period by quoting extensively 
from a somewhat damning editorial from La 
Nación shortly after Perén’s electoral legislation 
in 1951. The most disappointing feature of all was 
the almost complete omission of material on Ar- 
gentine pressure groups in the final section de- 
voted to that subject. The author is content 
merely to state that to an increasing extent politi- 
cal parties in Argentina are “being substituted, in 
great part, by pressure groups”. To have launched 
into this subject with some substance would have 
made a great contribution to the knowledge of this 
vital area in the political process. 

In summary, as a textbook in comparative law, 
this work skould prove a valuable aid to law stu- 
dents in Argentina and elsewhere because of the 
wealth of material and opinions from many areas 
of the world. As a contribution to political science 
of the analytical-empirical variety it will occupy a 
less significant niche. Yet this is a promising step 
toward what we hope will eventually be great con- 
tributions from eminent Latin American scholars 
who have considerable intellectual talents, but 
who are at present engrossed in their immediate 
goal of providing education in law.—R. A. Gomuz, 
Untverstty of Arizona. 


Elements Di Scienza Dell’ Amministrazione. 
Frepprick C. MOSHER AND ÑALVATORE CIM- 
MINO. (Milano: Italy. Multa Paucis. 1959. Pp. 
558. Lire 3200). = 


Italy not only fathered the realistic study of pol- 
itics in the sixteenth century, but had already 
turned its keen attention to the modern science of 
administration long before Frank J. Goodnow 
published Politice and Administration in America 
in 1900. Nevertheless the abstruseness of Euro- 
pean idealistic philosophy and the rigid pursuit of 
law and legal analysis on the Continent gradually 
stifled the etudy of public administration in Italy 
in the twentieth century. 

Facing a country in which there were only six 


“professorial chairs in political science and none in 


administrative science, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley joined resources with the Uni- 
versity of Bologna in advising and assisting in the 
establishment of a singular public administration 
program in Italy under the Faculty of Law at 
Bologna. From its inception in 1955, however, the 
program was plagued by a dearth of reading ma- 
terials in Italian on public administration. This 
very sound and sensible book goes a long way 
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toward providing a basic text on the history, the- 
ory, and practice of administrative science for 
Italians. 

Mr. Mosher, a skillful hand in American public 
administration, spent one year as the representa- 
tive of the University of California at the School 
for Improvement in Administrative Sciences at 
Bologna and teamed up with a young Italian as- 
sistant, previously prepared at Berkeley and now 
the first professore incaricato (non-tenure profes- 
sor) in the Faculty of Law offering courses in ad- 
ministrative science. Together they produced a 
well organized, heartfelt volume that proceeds 
knowingly along the path of theories about public 
administration, organization, management, and 
programming, with a chapter on decision-making, 
then into fiscal policy, budgeting, and personnel. 
There is a concluding chapter on research and 
methodology. 

Although the book is intended for Italians snd 
does, from time to time, illustrate from Italian, 
French, and British administration, the stamp of 
the American model is inescapable. White, Gulick, 
Simon, Barnard and others are all appropriately 
footnoted—and Americans outnumber Italians 
about two tolone in the bibliographical appendix. 
Nevertheless the authors have conscientiously 
tried to develop a general theory about public ad- 
ministration, avoiding the jam of jurisprudence or 
the sociometrics of management that have under- 
played the human content of administration. 

To the authors administrative activity is an art, 
rather than a science: the art of giving expression 
and dynamic content to the great number of group 
forces, pressures, needs, and requests that govern 
an organization. The administrator must con- 
stantly redefine his own role, continually clarify- 
ing it in respect to emerging public needs. And 
they leave no doubt, whether in Italy or the 
United States, that his orientation ought to be 
toward the public interest, that his spirit should 
be one of public service. 

While economists go charging off to underdevel- 
oped lands with blueprints for capital formation 
and allocation of resources, political scientists had 
better give sharp attention to the quality of public 
administration in states whose lack of local gov- 
ernment or representative organizations may soon 
spell disaster. 

The authors of this book realise that American 
public administration is culture-bound, that its 
roots and reasoning may puzzle Italians, and that 
what is “transferable” from one people to another 
may be absurdly little. But here is a bold venture 
in setting the vital meaning of public administra- 
tion before present-day Italian civil servants and 
Italian students, who have inherited a no-party 
government from the seeds of regionalism, fascism, 
and clericalism, It is sound technical assistance to 
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present this wider view of history, comparative 
administrative experiences, and the ideal that can 
inspire to action. GERARD J. Manaonn, Syracuse 
Untverstty. 


La IVe République. Jacques Fauver. Pp. 363. 
(Librairie Arthéme Fayard, Paris, 1959. 12 NF) 

The Fifth Republic, France’s New Political System. 
NichHotas Wann. Pp. 92. (Random House, 
New York, 1959. 95¢) 


Both these books convey the deep involvement 
of their authors in the state and future of France. 
Jacques Fauvet’s study is written, like Luethy’s 
France Against Herself in a state of exasperation. 
Because of this it is probably the most incisive 
analysis of the failures of the Republic. The im- 
potence of the regime to make decisions, the ir- 
ritating tendency to postpone issues, the inability 
of the governments to implement the decisions 
taken, the continuous game of the mtntstrabdles 
and, what is more, their gradual alienation from 
the real problems facing the state, are all brought 
out with remarkable clarity. The Cabinet crises 
are carefully analyzed, the reasons why political 
forces were stalemated are discussed, and the grow- 
ing apathy of the public is brought into light. Par- 
ticularly worth reading are the chapters describ- 
ing attitudes of the various Cabinets with regard 
to Indochina and North Africa where time after 
time the military and the colonial administrations 
took it upon themselves to make policy often in 
terms diametrically opposed to government 
directives so that there were virtually two govern- 
ments—one in Paris and the others in Hanoi, in 
Rabat, in Tunis and finally in Algiers. The distin- 
guished author and political analyst has given us 
the best study of the immobility of the Fourth Re- 
public. But the volume is one-sided. For the study 
and the author’s conclusions are in sharp contrast 
with some of the positive policy decisions that 
were made and vigorously implemented under the 
French Republic: economic policy, for instance, 
and more particularly the application of the Mon- 
net Plan and the public investments that account 
today for the country’s industrial reconstruction 
and prosperity. Also, in foreign policy, the adop- 
tion of the Schuman plan and later of the Com- 
mon Market constitute policy landmarks. The 
same is true with the gradual disengagement of 
France from French Equatorial and Western 
Africa and the decisions made that led to the prin- 
ciple of independence of the African territories. 
Jacques Fauvet remains silent on some of these 
accomplishments or dismisses them only with a 
few words. 

Fauvet’s exasperation with the Fourth Repub- 
lic gives place to Wahl’s optimism for the Fifth. 
But the book itself can hardly convince the 
reader. It is only an addendum to the first-rate 
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text (Beer and Ulam, Patterns of Government) in 
which the author himself contributed an excellent 
section on France. It is a very good summary of 
the new French institutions. Yet it is full of pro- 
vocative insights that merited careful develop- 
ment and of value judgments that call for sup- 
porting evidence. For instance, the linking of the 
present nationalist current with urbanization and 
prosperity (and the decline of the rural elites and of 
‘ideological’ politics) with Gaullism and an 
emerging pragmatic, rather than ideological, at- 
titude to problems, is a fruitful hypothesis. As for 
value judgments that sometimes obscure the 
otherwise careful presentation of facts and lead 
the author to make hasty predictions, few would 
agree that the present regime is “both effective 
and democratic’; that the Gaullists made “huge 
gains’ in the November elections; or that they 
were “the most respected and the most intelli- 
gent” of the many groups that were plotting 
against the Fourth Republic; that the socialists 
were fortunate in having "the great asset of areal- 
istic if uninspiring leader who has shown remark- 
able ability for keeping the party in line with the 
changes in French public opinion.” It is also hard 
to reconcile the author’s obituary of the Commu- 
ist Party with the communist come-back in the 
municipal elections (which the author attributes 
to the “excellent Communist local administra- 
tion”) or the ‘nationalist spirit” with the same 
municipal elections in which, as the author himself 
admits, “the nationalist current was hardly no- 
ticeable.”” On the other hand, Wahl sees clearly 
that deGaulle and his Fifth Republic are far from 
solving the perennial task of consensus of the 
French body politic. The new Constitution simply 
underlines personal government and hence begs 
the question of institutional legitimization.—_ Roy 
C. Macripis, Washington University (St. Louis). 


Der Bundesrat zwischen Politik und Verwaltung. 
By KARLHÐINZ NBÐUNREITHER. Studien zur 
Politik, Verdffentlichungen des Instituts für 
Politische Wissenschaft an der Universităt 
Heidelberg, herausgegeben von Dr. Carl J. 
Friedrich, Band 2 (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 
1959. Pp. 200. DM 19.80.) 


Part of the material in this monograph was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Neunreither in this Revrew last 
year (LII, 1959, pp. 713-731). Because of the 
general excellence of the monograph, a further 
note is warranted here. 

The author indicates in the Foreword that he 
will forego the traditional, constitutional law ap- 
proach to the West German second chamber in 
order to study it in its political and administrative 
context. Institutional comparison is made with 
the two forerunners of the Bundesrat in German 
federal history, the Bismarckian Bundesrat, char- 
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acterized by the hegemony of Prussia, and the 
Weimar Reichsrat, which hardly concealed the 
unitarism of the Weimar Constitution. Like both 


‘of these, the present Bundesrat is a permanent 


conference of delegates of the Länder govern- 
ments. Unlike them, it has become an effective 
means for bringing the Länder into national policy 
making. Constitutionally, the Bonn Bundesrat is 
much stronger than the Reichsrat was; if its con- 
stitutional authority does not reach that of the 
Bismarckian Bundesrat, it approaches that level, 
and the disappearance of Prussia has strengthened 
the chamber considerably by giving all Länder rel- 
atively equal power. 

Detailed information on the various Bundesrat 
organs is followed by a description of their role in 
legislation and administration. The upper house 
has grown from what its creators expected would 
be a deliberative, factual review body, inspecting 
the administrative provisions of federal legisla- 
tion, to a genuine second chamber with responsibil- 
ity and power. Accompanying this growth has 
come an equally unexpected involvement in na- 
tional politics. Since Bundesrat members are dele- 
gated by the Land governments rather than 
popularly elected, the national parties have en- 
tered the Land elections on a massive scale in or- 
der to protect their positions in the Bundesrat. 
The effect of this entire development has been, on 
the one hand, to strengthen the protection of Land 
rights in the federal system, and on the other, to 
nationalize local politics. 

A substantial appendix has been included con- 
taining three case studies as documentation on the 
relationships of the Bundesrat with other political 
and constitutional organs. Each case illustrates 
the predominance of a different influence on the 
chamber. The first, on the passage of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty, is an example 
of the predominance of party influence. The sec- 
ond, a study of the bitter negotiations for a change 
in the respective tax shares of the federal and state 
governments, represents a naked confrontation of 
Bund and Länder interests. The third, on the dis- 
pute in 1955 over passage of legislation to estab- 
lish quickly the nucleus of a new German army by 
means of volunteers (Freiwilligengesetz), shows 
the Bundesrat in its expert role; the government 
bill was hurriedly drafted and failed to meet Bun- 
desrat standards. 

The entire study is presented in a balanced and 
thoughtful manner. It is not only the best treat- 
ment of the Bundesrat now available from a politi- 
cal science point of view, but also provides a cri- 
tique of the direction which West German federal- 
ism is taking —D. R. Rerca, Harvard University. 


German Electoral Politics: A Study of the 1967 
Campaign. By U. M. Kirzinemr. (Oxford: Ox- 
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ford University Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 365. 


$7.20). 


This report on the 1957 Bundestag election in 
Germany achieves its objective of providing a 
study comparable with the Nuffield College series 
on British general elections. (The most recent of 
these British studies is D. E. Butler, The British 
General Election 1956, London: Macmillan, 1955.) 
The volume under review is more thorough and 
systematic than the only previous attempt at a 
study of German elections in English: J. K. Pol- 
lock (ed.), German Democracy at Work (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955). 

In successive chapters, U. W. Kitzinger de- 
scribes the electoral law, inter-party negotiations, 
selection of candidates, campaign strategy and 
` methods, and election results. Like the Nuffield 
series on Britain, this study includes three local 
studies of the elections in three constituencies. 
Methodologically, the most interesting feature of 
the book is an appendix in which the author at- 
tempts estimates on the elusive subject of cam- 
paign expenditures. 

Kitzinger’s descriptions of the parties’ uses..of 
polling, depth psychology, and mass propaganda 
based on commercial advertising techniques will 
be especially interesting for Americans who are 
concerned about the influence of Madison Avenue 
in American politics. 

While this book is largely a simple descriptive 
study, several of Kitzinger’s observations are of 
considerable interest. Particularly important is 
his explanation that the German Social Demo- 
crats stand to the “right” of the British Labour 
Party but that its public image is to the ‘left’ of 
its actual position. ‘“Those critics who asked the 
SPD to become a Labour Party and thereby 
meant that it should move to the ‘right’ largely 
missed the point. It was already to the ‘right’ of 
most of its voters. What was needed was not a 
shift of policy so much as an intensive effort of 
long-term public relations.” (pp. 129-130). 

The 1957 elections resulted in a majority for the 
Christian Democrats and representation for only 
four parties in the Bundestag. These results have 
led some observers to conclude that Germany is 
moving to a two-party system. However, Kit- 
zinger's analysis of the returns leads him to reject 
this conclusion. He explains that the election re- 
sults show merely an “intensified attraction of the 
CDU” which means that “an alternation in 
power between a Government and an Opposition 
party seems less likely after 1957 than after 
1949.” (p. 280) 

This book is restricted to the 1957 elections, 
and makes no effort to analyze the substance of 
German politics. While more comprehensive and 
extensive work has been done recently by Ger- 
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mans, Kitzinger makes an important contribu- 
tion by presenting his limited study in the Eng- 
lish language.—Winppre Cranz, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


Parteigruppen in der Gross-Stadt: Untersuchungen 
in einem Berliner Kreisverband der CDU. 
Schriften des Instituts fuer Politische Wissen- 
schaft, Band 16. By Renare Maynrz, (Cologne 
and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1959. Pp. 
x, 159.) 


This excellent case study of a Berlin local party 
organization of the Christian Democratic Union 
by Dr. Renate Mayntz, Privatdozent in sociology 
at the Free University of Berlin, is a welcome ad- 
dition to what little literature is available on pres- 
ent-day German local parties. Maynts gives 
thorough and systematic coverage to all aspects 
of the organization and activities of one of the 
twelve West Berlin Kretsverbaende of the CDU. 
The data on which this study is based were col- 
lected over a period of almost a year by the anal- 
ysis of party records, participant-observation at 
local party meetings, interviews with local party 
leaders, and a mail questionnaire which was sent 
to all members of one of the component branches 
of the Kretsverband. 

The founding of the particular local party or- 
ganization in 1945 (especially interesting in the 
case of a new party such as the CDU), the organ- 
ization of the local party, as well as the social 
composition of the local party membership and 
the administrative district in which it is located, 
are described in Chapter I. The processes of re- 
cruiting members and of selecting local party 
officers are analysed in Chapter IT. This chapter, 
along with Chapter IV, which examines the opera- 
tion of the internal party opinion and policy- 
making processes, deserves the closest attention. 
Chapters ITI and V deal with factors that make 
for integration and tension within the local party 
organization and the local district assembly 
(Bezirksverordnetenversammlung). 

Mayntz finds that only a small minority of the 
CDU members took an active part in the activ- 
ities of the local party organization, and that 
there was a high degree of continuity in the local 
party leadership. The party officers and active 
members were found to be of relatively higher 
educational sand occupational status than were 
the inactives, and the former displayed'a greater 
participation in organized political and social life 
generally than did the latter. Active and inactive 
members are also compared with respect to other 
demographic and attitudinal variables. 

Dr. Mayntz has given us valuable insight into 


. the workings of a German local party organiza- 


tion. She cautions against generalizing from her 
findings to other German parties or even to dis- 
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similar units of the CDU. She sees her investiga-- 


tion a8 an exploratory study and calls for similar, 
comparative studies of the CDU, as well as of 
other German parties..—Winuiam E. Wrienr, 
Vanderbilt University, 


Ausirtan Catholics and the First Republic: Democ- 
racy, Capitalism, and the Social Order 1918- 
1984. By Aurrmep Diamant. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 325. 
$6.50.) 


This book is more extensive and moere detailed 
than Professor Diamant’s earlier monograph, 
Austrian Catholics and the Social Question, 1918- 
1988, which was reviewed by Bruce B. Frye in 
this Ravimw, LII (December, 1959), 1145-46. 
Specifically, the book adds considerable material 
on Catholic views of democracy and the Austrian 
corporative constitution of 1934. 


Therestenstadit 1941-1946—Dasa Antlilz einer 


Zwangegemeinschaft. By H. G. Apumr. (Tubin- | 


gen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1955. Pp. 773. DM 38.00). 

Dis Verhermlichte Wahrhetti—Theresienstadler 
Dokumente. By H. G. Apupr. (Tubingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1958. Pp. 372, iii. DM 38.00). 

Kommandanit in Auschwits—Autobiographische 
Aufzeichnungen. By Ronos Höss. Edited by 
Martin Brosszat. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt, 1958. Pp. 184). 


Of all the concentration camps designed by 
Hitler and his henchmen, the Jewish settlement 
(so it was actually called on occasions) within the 
quaint and ancient ramparts of the picturesque 
fortress-city of Theresienstadt was doubtless the 
mildest and most autonomous. The history 
covered by these volumes began with the fateful 
decision to bring about the termination of the 
“Jewish question” by the elimination of non- 
Aryans. We know, but notin every detail, that on 
January 20, 1942, in Wannsee certain Nazi terror- 
ists held a meeting which studied the methods of 
the mass destruction of Jews and other ‘'sub- 
humans.” It was decided that the deportation of 
Jews should be effectuated -forthwith, accom- 
panied by a possibly total seizure of all of their be- 
longings. The general direction of that Abwan- 
derung, asthe deportation was called euphemisti- 
cally, was to be the “East,” while the determina- 
tion of the places was to be decided in agreement 
with the Wehrmacht. This strongly implies the 
participation in the conspiracy of at least several 
German army leaders. The minutes of the sub- 
sequent conferences attended by the German 
party leaders do not mention the plans for de- 
struction. The necessary ordera were given orally 
in great secrecy, as Höss relates in his incredible 
manuscript, to the circleof Nazi hierarchists taken 
into confidence. 
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+ Theresienstadt and Auschwitz had one thing in 


common. The actual dirty work had to be done by 
Jews. In spite of all deprivations and restrictions, 
countless humiliations and painfully, dangerously 
unsanitary conditions, life in Theresienstadt — 
would have been tolerable because it was planned 
to be tolerable. It seems that Theresienstadt was 
planned to be the first ghetto, a model, as it were, 
which was to prove to the world that Jews remain- 
ing within the Hitlerite orbit could live, as it were, 
the Jewish Way of Life. The ghetto served also 
as a waiting room to Death. It was called ‘Trans- 
port nach dem Osten” (Transport to the East). The 
selection of those who had to join the Transport 
was left to the Jewish ghetto authorities, actually — 
appointed by the Nasis from quite outstanding 
Jewish dignitaries. Just as in Auschwitz Jewish 
Kommandos had to lead their fellow prisoners to 
the gas chambers, had to carry the corpses to the 
ovens after they had broken out the gold in teeth 
and had collected the women’s hair, so the Theres- 
ienstadt Jewish authorities had to select the 
victims and notify them, too. This was perhaps 
the most devilish of all the Nazi ideas. Let the vic- 
tims-to-be-murdered murder each other! The 88, 
an invisible terror, was very seldom visible at 
Theresienstadt. They notified the commandant, 
leading SS officer Dr. Seidl (later hanged by the 
Czechs), of the number of people to be sent east. 
The prisoners then decided who was to go! 
Thereby was achieved the result of diverting the 
main fear and hatred of the victims, of their 
friends and families, away from the Nazis—in the 
first moments after the catastrophic letter-forms 
had been delivered to the transportees—against 
the Jewish “authorities.” 

Of dramatic and sinister grotesqueness is the 
description of the embellishment of Theresien- 
stadt and its inhabitants on the eve of an inspec- 
tion visit by Red Cross functionaries. Your re- 
viewer hopes that many Red Cross workers will 
read Dr. Adlers volumes, for many contributors 
to that organization who may read the Theresien- 
stadt Saga probably will demand certain re- 
forms, so that never again assassins in uniforms 
may reckon with the silent collaboration of the 
Red Cross because of its functionaries’ superficial- 
ity and complacency. 

One objection against Adler’s fascinating de- 
scriptions and thorough evaluations should be 
aired. In telling us the tragic destiny of so many 
of Theresienstadt’s “residents” he leaves the im- 
pression that the torturers escaped without 
punishment. This is simply not true. After the 
liberation the allied international and national 
tribunals brought many “Kommandanten,” 
“Sturm-scherfuhrer,”’ ‘Inspektuere’ and other 
criminals to justice. Neither the German nor the 
non-German reader should be left ‘with the im- 
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pression that crime pays or can be committed 
without later payment. 

One of those who had to pay in April 1947—on 
the gallows of Auschwitz—was its enigmatic 
Kommandant, Rudolf Höss. Your reviewer be- 
lieves that there are books above any literary 
criticism or evaluation; there are books beneath 
it; there are books just produced for and worthy of 
it; Hiss’ volume, written in the months between 
his trial and his execution, is simply beyond it. I 
quote from page 165 (in my translation): 

“|, . Experience has shown that the -cyanacid 
compound Cyclon B causes a certain and quick 
death, especially in dry and tightly closed rooms, 
filled to capacity with individuals to be gassed 
and equipped with a maximum number of funnels. 
I never experienced—nor did I hear of—the fact 
that one single gassed individusel was still alive 
one half hour after the gas had been spread 
through the funnels at Auschwitz. 

“... Lhe Jews, destined for destruction, were 
quietly led—men and women apart—to the 
cremetoriums. ... After the undressing the Jews 
went into the gas chambers which, equipped with 
showers and waterpipes actually looked like bath- 
rooms. First went the women and children, then 
the men, being less in numbers. There never was 
any restlessness, since the prisoners of the Sonder- 
kommando and one 8S remained with them in the 
chamber to the last moment. The door was locked 
quickly and from above the gas was thrown 
through funnels. Through the glass in the door 
one could observe that those just beneath and 
next to the various funnels immediately dropped 
dead. Round about one third. The others began to 
stagger, to scream and to choke. After 20 minutes 
there was no movement any longer... . Scream- 
.ing, sick, weak persons and children fell more 
quickly than healthy and young persons.... 
One half hour afterwards the door was opened and 
the ventilation began to work.... The corpses 
did not show any distortions or unusual discolora- 
tions. ...” Herr Höss protested violently the 
allegation that under his jurisdiction 24 millions 
had been killed. He never was able to reach even 
the number 1,750,000!—Rosgerr Rr, St. Cloud 
(Minn.) State College. 


A Concise History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. By Joun 8. REISHETAR, JR. 
(New York: Praeger, Inc. 1960. Pp. ix, 331, 
$6.00. Paperback $1.75). 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. By 
LEONARD S§ScHaprro. (New York: Random 

_ House. 1960. Pp. xiv, 631. $7.50.) 

Current Soviet Policies III. Epitrap BY Lazo 
GRULIOW. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 230. $6.00.) 


Schapiro’s mature, meticulous, masterful his- 
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tory of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
is indispensable, whereas Reshetar’s is popular- 
ized and suggestive. Reshetar offers a valuable 
and substantial account, emphasising pre-1917 
developments, including the anarchist, terrorist, 
liberal-democrat and revolutionary background, 
a good analysis of the similarities and differences 
of Leninism and Stalinism, and details of recent 
leadership controversies. Schapiro offers all this 
and much more. Schapiro goes beyond the Polit- 
buro and Presidium to tell us of local Party or- 
gans, details of Party organization, the relation of 
“Party” to “Government,” the changing role of 
the Party, the stages of its development and bis- 
tory. His urbanity, and on occasion, wit, is more 
effective than Reshetars often blatant anti- 
Bolshevism. Schapiro achieves a pleasing unity of 
viewpoint, analytical scheme and criterion of 
evaluation. 

Schapiro’s one weakness stems from his “prin- 
ciple” of triple causation. He lists three causes or 
factors for all of the following: difficulties in ap- 
plying Marxist analysis to Russia; Lenin’s per- 
sonality; the fact that more police agents were 
found among the Bolsheviks than among the 
Mensheviks; the qualities of Lenin’s leadership in 
1917; the basis for control by the Party; heresies 
alleged against Trotsky; main effects of terror; the 
Party's conclusions from the experience of World 
War LI; the fall of Malenkov; and Khrushchev on 
the tasks of ideology. The very list, however, sug- 
gests the range and depth of this fine book. 

Schapiro extends himself beyond his self-im- 
posed rule of three to adduce six main features of 
the CPSU in 1952, four of which have continued 
to the present: a “masg” élite party of substantial 
size and broad representation; predominance of 
an “apparatus” of officials and secretaries; cen- 
tralization of that apparatus; personal ascendancy 
of Stalin, who ‘... could govern either through 
the party or without it, as he thought fit” (con- 
trasted to Khrushchev today); relative decline in 
the influence of the Party, because the “... 
party apparatus [was] faced with the competition 
of the expanding government apparatus’ (the 
Party bas reassumed supremacy under Khrush- 
chev); Party members “interpenetrate’’ all of the 
state’s institutions and activities. In conclusion, 
Schapiro reminds us that, “Forty-one years after 
seizing power, after an industrial revolution and 
an educational transformation, the communist 
party of the Soviet Union retained all the fea- 
tures which Lenin had considered necessary in 
1902.” 

The third volume of Current Sovtet Policies de- 
livers exactly what its subtitle promises: “The 
Documentary Record of the Extraordinary 21st 
Party Congress,’ and it thereby supplements 
Schapiro and Reshetar. It comprises mainly 
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straight translation of the Congress proceedings 
(January-February 1959), enhanced by Mark 
Neuweld’s useful, ‘‘Who’s Who of the Central 
Committee,” and Leo Gruliow’s clear and excel- 
lent brief introduction. Control figures for the 
Seven Year Plan occupy a leading place in the 
translated record, but hundreds of scattered sig- 
nificant references to all sorts of subjects make 
careful reading and analysis indispensable — 
Rosert A. Rupan, University of North Carolina. 


The Soviet Dictatorship. By Hersant MoCrosxy 
AND Joun E. Turner. (New York: MceGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1960. Pp. xiii, 657. 
$7.95). 


In this extensive volume the authors have, to a 
not unimportant degree, achieved their goal ‘to 
produce a book that is both comprehensive and 
probing, a work to which a reader can turn for de- 
tailed information as well as for conscientious anal- 
ysis of the distinguishing features of Soviet com- 
munism.’ The picture that emerges is that of a 
highly regimented nation, led by ruthless and 
dedicated men by virtue of their position in the 
omnipotent Communist party. The value of the 


work resides in the treatment of the manner in- 


which the Soviet society is controlled—the care- 
ful consideration of the Communist party, the for- 
mal orgenization of the Soviet state, the informal 
system of control of the government, the direction 
of the economy, the straight-jacketing of thought 
and culture, and the systematic, omnipresent 
terror. On the credit side, also, belong the indica- 
tion of the important shift in Marxist-Leninist 
ideology and tactics engendered by Khrushchev’s 
particular ‘co-existence’ theme, its stress on 
peace, and the acceptance of the doctrine of dif- 
ferent roads to socialism. The “tricky” problem 
of the relation between Communist theory and 
Communist practice is set in good perspective. 

There is no adequate treatment of international 
affairs, nor of the mechanics of conducting foreign 
affairs. Missing, too, is analysis and evaluation 
of the pride of the Russian people in their sys- 
tem’s accomplishments in industry and science. 
Finally, it is regrettable, in a work which many 
students may profitably use as a text, that no 
briefly annotated list of books for further read- 
ing is appended—Carrot, Hawxins, Michigan 
State University. 


India: The Most Dangerous Decades. By Suia 8. 
Harrison. -(Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1960. Pp. x, 350. $6.50.) 


This book is likely to disturb both Indians and 
friends of India. The author persuasively argues 
that India may not survive as a single national 
state and that if it does it is likely to be author- 
itarian. He believes that the decline of English, 
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and the growth of regional languages, regional 
loyalties and regional parties is being accom- 
panied by the emergence of regional elites whose 
political careers depend not upon their loyalty to 
the national state but upon their capacity to 
satisfy regional demands. The central government 
may find it increasingly difficult to divorce eco- 
nomic development decisions from parochial de- 
mands. The result is likely to be, according to 
Harrison, an intensification of state-central con- 
flicts. In this maelstrom, he sees the Communists 
as a force capable of appealing to regional senti- 
ments, while at the same time holding out the 
promise of a strong central authority. Harrison 
also fears the erosive effects of caste solidarity and 
the growth of caste lobbies which make it in- 
creasingly difficult for state governments to func- 
tion effectively. Caste and language thus repre- 
sent centrifugal tendencies. 

To those who know the literature on India, this 
book may sound as if it were written by a 19th 
century English aristocrat with forebodings that 
India’s continued unity rests upon the might of 
the British, the English language, and the “steel 
frame” of the Indian administration. But this 
would do injustice to Mr. Harrison who is not an 
English aristocrat but the associate editor of The 
New Republic. Though the arguments are old, his 
evidence is new. Regional languages, not Hindi, 
are replacing English as the lingua franca of 
India’s intellectuals. Sixteen universities have al- 
ready adopted regional languages in some non- 
scientific subjects. Faculty and student mobility 
across linguistic lines is likely to be further re- 
duced. Political pressures for making knowledge 
of the regional languages, rather than English or 
Hindi, a prerequisite for employment in the state 
bureaucracies, and perhaps even in the center, are 
likely to grow. Even the mobility of the work force 
may decrease as states pass legislation reserving 
jobs in particular industries to “nationals” of the 
atates. 

The move toward regional languages and away 
from English represents more than cultural chau- 
vinism, for the need is great for a leadership which 
shares the same language as the populace. India’s 
dilemma, writes Harrison, is “that the linguistic 
precondition for making the leadership of the edu- 
cated effective at the local level may prove in- 
compatible with the need for cohesive political 
and administrative leadership at the national 
level.” (p. 78) 

Harrison’s assumptions may be questioned. Do 
the multiplication of caste associations and caste 
conflicts in themselves represent any more of a 
threat to the viability of state political systems 
than the growth of ethnic associations did in the 
United States in the early decades of the 20th 
century? Furthermore, the reduction of mobility 
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across linguistic boundaries may be regrettable; 


but can one assume that this in itself threatens 


national unity? The technical problems of com- 
munication are great but not insurmountable. 
Parochial demands on a national government con- 
cerned with national economic development is of 
course a major problem, but this is a general prob- 
lem in a democratic system in which the demands 
of organized groups diverge from the public inter- 
est conceptions of national leadership. The re- 
quirements of central planning and the require- 
ments of maximizing public support may not 
coincide. The price of national unity in India may 
not be authoritarianism, but a reduction in rigor- 
ous central planning. 

Though one may question Mr. Harrison’s con- 
clusions, one cannot but admire the skill with 
which he portrays the development of new caste 
lobbies, relates voting behavior and political 
leadership to caste affiliation, and probes the 
strategy of the Communist Party as it operates in 
the midst of caste and linguistic loyalties.— 
Myron Wainar, University of Chicago. 


Communism in South East Asta. By J. H. BRIM- 
MELL. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. ix, 415. $6.75.) 

Marzism in Southeast Asia: A Study of Four 
Couniries, Edited with Introduction and Con- 
clusion by Franx N. Traame. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1959. Pp. 381. 
37.50.) 


Each of these books is a substantial and valu- 
able contribution to a field which has never pre- 
viously been comprehensively covered. Both are 
primarily concerned with the historical develop- 
ment of Communism in the countries of Southeast 
Asia and its relationshio to Moscow and Peking. 
Trager gives special attention to the impact of 
Marxist ideas on non-Communists as well as Com- 
munists. 

Brimmell served for several years with the 
British Embassy in Moscow and later in Malaya, 
presumably with British Intelligence. He organ- 
izes his study into alternating sections, dealing 
first with international Communism’s strategy 
and tactics at various stages and then with coun- 
try~by-country treatments of developments dur- 
ing the periods relating to these stages—all of the 
countries of Southeast Asia being covered. 

While serving as a consultant to the Rand Cor- 
poration, Professor Trager of New York Univer- 
sity edited a book incorporating four major con- 
tributions. By John Seabury Thomson, David A. 
Wilson, I. Milton Sacks and Jeanne 8. Mints, 
these deal respectively with Marxism in Burma, 
Thailand, Vietnam and Indonesia. They are 
bracketed by ‘Trager’s thirteen-page introduction 
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and his sixty-page conclusion, “The Impact of 
Marxism: Historical Overview and Judgment.” 

Brimmell’s analysis of Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munism’s approach to Southeast Asia, and of rele- 
vant Leninist, Stalinist and Maoist theory and 
tactics, is more extensive and on the whole more 
solid and better balanced than that in Trager’s 
concluding chapter. His treatment of Communism 
in Melaya is excellent, introducing new and sig- 
nificant data. However, he handles Burma, In- 
donesia, Thailand and Vietnam less fully and less 
competently than the four specialists who con- 
tribute to the Trager volume, and his country 
coversge is in general weak in documentation. Al- 
thouga it is understandable that his official posi- 
tion precluded citation of many of his sources 
concerning Malaya, it is unclear why those he 
cites in dealing with the other countries are so 
meagre. 

The four country treatments in Trager’s vol- 
ume are all substantial and for the most part 
solid and well-documented—monographs very 
much worth the attention of specialists as well as 
thé general reader. Particularly noteworthy are 
Sacks' and Wilson’s treatments of Marxism in 
Vietnam and Thailand—two of the best political 
studies of thesa countries yet to appear. Sacks ~ 
presents a considerable amount of significant 
new data and some excellent analysis—the fruit 
of his many years of research on Communism and 
nationalism in Vietnam. Wilson identifies and 
analyzes with great skill those factors in Thai 
society which militate against the growth of 
Marxism, in the process shedding considerable 
light upon the general character and potential of 
political life in Thailand. 

Both books, especially Trager’s, give consider- 
able coverage to Marxism’s impact on ideology, 
but less attention than is merited to Commu- 
nism’s influence on political organization. Brim- 
mell and Trager both sometimes make insuffi- 
cient distinction between a local Communist 
party’s receptiveness to Maoist ideas of strategy 
and tactics and its organizational linkages with 
Peking; the former need not, of course, entail the 
latter. Incidentally, in neither book do the 
writers indicate knowledge of the M.M.C. policy 
of the Indonesian Communist Party during 1952- 
53, a significant period during which something 
like a little Yenan was established in the area to 
the north of Mt. Merapi in Central Java. 

Brimmell displays considerably more apprecia- 
tion than Trager for the importance of local 
conditioning factora (although he has overlooked 
some significant ones), and his analysis is not 
marred, as Trager’s is, by a tendency to view the 
Communist movements in Southeast Asia some- 
what like robots plugged into currents emanating 
from Moscow and Peking. He concludes that: 
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Just as the pressure of Russian circumstances 
has modified Marxism into Soviet Communism, 
and that of Chinese circumstances has modified 
Communism in China, so, if Communism should 
triumph in Southeast Asia, it will be a different 
form. of Communism again which ultimately 
arises, 


Unfortunately, much of Trager’s final chapter 
is less an evaluation of the sections of his four con- 
tributors than his own personal conjecture, with 
his speculation sometimes floating rather freely, 
well above the generally solid foundations they 
have laid, and moored to little evidence of his 
own. He credits Soviet leadership with much 
greater understanding of social and political con- 
ditions in Southeast Asia, and often with having 
much solider ties with local Communist parties, 
than is consistent with the evidence. To assert 
that since 1920 the Communist parties of South- 
east Asia have “‘slavishly followed the Soviet and 
Chinese model” is to give the reader a most dis- 
torted picture of what happened. The quality of 
this sort of interpretation is hardly improved by 
Trager’s final conclusion that “what appears to be 
developing in Southeast Asia is a tropical variant 
of the Scandinavian pattern.’—Grores McT. 
Kanın, Cornell University. i 


Cases in Ficinamese Adminisiration. BY JOHN D. 
MONTGOMERY AND THH NIA Casan DEVELOP- 
MENT SmMINAR. (Saigon, Vietnam: National 
Institute of Administration and Michigan 
State University. 1959. Pp. xix, 481.) 


This useful volume, printed in both English 
and Vietnamese, is designed to introduce Viet- 
namese students to the American practice of ob- 
serving bureaucracy at work. The editor of the 
volume, John D. Montgomery, contributes a skill- 
ful essay on the various approaches to the study of 
public administration and the advantages of the 
case method in particular. Material for the twenty 
cases was gathered through the combined efforts 
of the Vietnamese National Institute of Adminis- 
tration and the Michigan State University ad- 
visory group in Saigon. The volume is now being 
used extensively in Vietnamese universities, and 
will thus counterbalance or supplement the tradi- 
tional emphasis there on formal or legal training. 
American political scientists will find the cases 
helpful in teaching courses on the administrative 
problems of developing nations. 


The World of Islam. By XAVIER DE PLANHOL. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 
142. $2.00). 

Islam and the Arabs. By Rom Lanpav. (New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1959. Pp. 299. $4.95). 
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=. The first book, an essay on the geography of re- 
ligion, is ‘an original contribution to a recent sub- 
ject of study. If Islam is taken in the broad cul- 
tural sense, not merely as a religion—as M. de 
Planhol’s treatment of the subject indicates—the 
present work deals with the impact of geography 
on the rige, nature and development of a culture 
in which religious ideas and practices were pre- 
dominant. The author stresses the viewpoint that 
Islam, contrary to the popular conception, was an 
urban religion and the ‘‘need of the city to realize 
its social and religious ideals” was essential. Yet, 
as the author rightly points out, there was an ab- 
sence of municipal organization, and this affected 
the form and appearance of Muslim cities. “By 
virtue of its social constraints,” says M. de Plan- 
hol, “as well as its spiritual demands Islam is a 
city religion. The city is a military fortress, but, 
more importantly, it is a pillar of the faith and a 
framework within which to live the good life.” 
The true Moslem must lead a middle-class life in 
a city. 

Yet paradoxically this “urban” religion has 
apread more rapidly in desert areas inhabited by 


nomadic tribes than in areas in which urban life 


prevailed. M. de Planhol gives some geographical 
explanation about the expansion of Islam in des- 
ert areas which are not altogether convincing, but 
he is not unaware of certain other social and psy- 
chological factors. “In the arid zone,” says M. de 
Planhol, “Moslem methods of expansion could 
operate freely, and that is why this area was so 
easily conquered. The dense and coherent rural 
societies of Europe and monsoon Asia put up a 
ferocious resistance against the nomads, and that 
is why Islam could not overcome them.” (p. 125). 
To this may be added the simplicity of the 
Islamic faith which was more attractive to no- 
mads and primitive peoples than to nations who 
had already developed a relatively high degree of 
civilization. 

It is perhaps unfair to the author of Islam and 
the Arabs to have his book reviewed with de 
Planhol’s World of Islam. Mr. Landau, who made 
a reputation as a writer on Moroccan affairs, has 
written a popular book on the history and cul- 
ture of Islam intended to be a text book for under- 
graduate college students. It is even doubtful 
that such a text book would be as useful as 
Bernard Lewis’ The Arabs in History, since Lan- 
dau’s book lacks the perspective, if not the accu- 
racy, of Lewis’ book— Masip KHADDURI, John 
Hopkins University. 

China: Its People, Society, Culture. By CHANG-TU 

Hu, e al. (New York: Taplinger Publishing 

Co., 1960. Pp. xv, 611, $10.00) 


This volume is the sixth in the Survey of World 
Cultures series published by the-Human Rela- 
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tions Area Files. Following the basic pattern of 
this series, the authors begin and end with chap- 
tera in which they present basic generalisations 
about Chinese society and culture, values and 
attitudes. The intervening chapters deal with his- 
tory, geography, languages, nationalities, religion, 
social organization, a variety of political and 
economic topics, education, science and art. 
Despite some efforts to relate traditional pat- 
terns to the contemporary situation, the work is 
mainly a description and analysis of the Chinese 
Communist regime since 1949. As such, it has the 
merit of presenting a more lucid, objective, and 
comprehensive picture than is found in any 
other study published in the past five years. Its 
broad sociological approach offers a somewhat 
different perspective than do previous major 
surveys of Communist China. The chapter on 
foreign affairs is a balanced account of a much de- 
bated topic, and, in other sections, data are pro- 
vided on fields, such as public health, which are 
often overlooked. There are also some useful 
charts, particularly those dealing with minority 
nationalities, languages, the publie security sys- 


tem and the press control apparatus. Tables at. 


the end give statistical information on a number 
of topics, mostly economic. Some of the figures, 
howaver, are taken directly from Chinese Com- 
munist sources and so must be treated with some 
caution. Table three shows that the Communist 
Party had 59,000 members from 1924 to 1927. 
There were 59,000 members in early 1927, just be- 
fore the final break with Chiang Kai-shek, but 
only about, 10,000 as late as December 1925. 

The product of several yeara of careful effort, 
China, nonetheless, suffers from falling some- 
where in between a reference work and an analyt- 
ical study, and from neither entirely meeting the 
needs of the specialist nor the general reader. 
Many factual data have been collected, but the 
uneven distribution of detail and often highly gen- 
eralized treatment of subjects makes the book im- 
perfect as a reference. This unevenness is partly 


attributable to difficulties in locating informa- ° 


tion, but not entirely. Thus attempts to enforce 
literary orthodoxy through the campaign against 
“Hu Shihism,” the controversy over the eight- 
eenth century novel, The Dream of the Red Cham- 
ber, and the attack on the Communist writer, Hu 
Feng, are treated more fully than the still more 
important problem oi the “blooming and con- 
tending” period of 1956-1957. Probably partly 
because of the system of multiple authorship, the 
inevitable special limitations on detail are not 
compensated for by sustained or unusually in- 
cisive analysis, nor is full use made of many in- 
sights found in recent monographs cited in the 
bibliography. The chapter on history, in particu- 
lar, would have been far more useful if the au- 
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thors had analysed key trends instead of trying to 
squeeze the chronology of four thousand years 
into twenty-six pages. 

The specialist might look for either more pre- 
cise factual detail or more trenchant analysis. 
Much of the material will be new to the general 
reader, but he is not likely to be interested in 
knowing that international news in the Jen-min 
jth-pao generally appears on pages five and six. 
He may often want fuller explanations. Most non- 
philologists, for example, will surely be convinced 
that Orientals are inscrutable after being told, 
without further elucidation, that Chinese char- 
acters “are divided into six main categories: 
pictographs, ideographs, compound ideographs, 
phonetic loan characters, phonetic compounds, 
and derivative characters.” (p. 101) 

In sum, China is a welcome supplement to 
existing accounts of Communist China, but its de- 
fects point to the current need for well-selected 
monographs in preference to surveys.-Mary B. 
RANKIN, Radcliffe College. 


Federal Jurisdiction in Australia. By ZELMAN 
Cowen. (Melbourne, Australia: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. 195. $5.20). 


Following the Canadian model, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the High Court extends to ques- 
tions of state as well as national law. It has also 
been given a broad original jurisdiction, patterned 
after that of our own federal trial courts. High 
Court judges thus serve in dual capacities. 
Sitting individually or, in important cases, as a 
“full court’? of two or more, they serve as trial 
court judges. Sitting collegiately, but not neces- 
sarily en banc, they hear appeals from state and 
territorial courts and the specialized federal 
courte for bankruptcy and industrial relations, 
and rule on cases “stated” or questions ‘‘re- 
served” by a single justice. Professor Cowen’s 
thesis is that most of its original jurisdiction 
should be given to the state courte, the High 
Court becoming almost exclusively an appellate 
court. 

He succeeds admirably in proving his point that 
“the Australian law of federal jurisdiction is 
technical, complicated, difficult and not infre- 
quently absurd” (xii). He questions the logic of 
the rule that a corporation is not a “resident” for 
purposes of diversity jurisdiction, although he 
likes the result. Our court has been as severely 
criticized for reaching the opposite conclusion. 
The High Court has had the same troubles as our 
own in fitting territorial courts into the constitu- 
tional structure, and like ours has sacrificed 
formal logic to the dictates of common sense. 

Professor Cowen justifiably attributes many of 
Australia’s difficulties to a blind copying from us. 
His case would be more convincing if he did not 
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rely so constantly upon equally inapposite refer- 
ences to the American scene. The High Court can 
as fairly be compared to our federal district courts 
as to our Supreme Court; perhaps more compar- 
able than either would be the latter in the days of 
circuit riding. Nor will many American acholars 
be impressed by the assertion that our Congress 
lacks the Australian Parliament’s “Authority to 
vest federal jurisdiction in atate courte” (96). 
From the very outset Congress has reached the 
game result merely by failing to vest jurisdiction 
in the federal courts or by failing to make that 
jurisdiction exclusive. If any one doubts the legal 
authority of Congress to require state courts to 
exercise this jurisdiction, let him refer to 
Testa v. Katt, 330 U. 8. 386 (1947).-—J. A. ©. 
Grant, University of California (Los Angeles). 


Law Among States In Federacy. By WILLIAM 
GorHam Ricw. (Appleton: Wisconsin: C. C. 
Nelson, 1959. Pp. iv, 220. $5.00). 


Swiss federalism is a most interesting subject, 
yet very little has been written about it in English. 
We know the broad outlines, but we lack detail. 
Mr. Rice deals with an important aspect of the 
subject which is probably least known but is by no 
means least interesting or instructive—the func- 
tions of the Swiss federal tribunal in deciding con- 
troversies between the cantons. This topic is of 
peculiar interest to Americans, for it invites com- 
parison with the work of the Supreme Couri of 
the United States in dealing with disputes be- 
tween the states of the union. The situation in 
Switzerland, however, differs in many important 
respects from that in the United States, and it is 
these differences rather than the resemblances 
which stand out in Mr. Rice’s analysis. He has 
produced a thorough and scholarly study. The ma- 
terials upon which he had to work are varied and 
complicated and not the least interesting part of 
the book is his account of his sources and of the 
organization and procedure of the federal tribunal 
itself. It must be confessed, however, that the 
book is not easy to read. This is partly because 
Mr. Rice adopts what he called “rectified spell- 
ing’’—‘‘foran” for “foreign,” “contry” for ‘‘coun- 
try,” “cort” for “court,” “corse” for “course” 
according to a system which he explains in his 
“foreword on form.” He prefers to speak of 
“Switz” rather than “Switzerland.” He explains 
that “the numbering of the pages of text and 
notes is geared to the chapters like the numbering 
of rooms to the flors of a modern bilding.” As a 
result the book appears to have 1019 pages. These 
special features become less distracting after a 
time. Even so, there are many difficult passages of 
exposition where technicalities are inclined to 
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overwhelm and mystify the reader—K. C. 
Wasare, Exeter College, Oxford. 


European and Comparative Government. By 
Roperr G, Neumann. (New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. Third edition, 
1960. Pp. 885, $8.50.) 


This third edition of a widely used text covers 
the political systems of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the Soviet Union, with a final sec- 
tion of comparative analysis. Professor Neumann 
has brought up to date his discussion of all four 
political systems, but the chief interest of this 
new edition is the material on the Fifth Republic. 
The presentation is balanced, well-documented, 
sympathetic to the French position in Algeria, 
and laudatory of General de Gaulle. In dealing 
with the events of May 1958 he argues that the 
Fourth Republic had outlived itself; that nearly 
all Frenchmen turned to de Gaulle, who symbo- 
lized unity and strength amidst weakness and 
divisions; and that within a short time the crisis 
was overcome—all of which demonstrated the 
latent strength of the French nation. The argu- 
ment certainly lends itself to class discussion! To 
say that even General de Gaulle’s worst oppo- 
nents concede he had ‘‘absolutely nothing to do 
with the rebellion in Algiers,’ is extreme. In gen- 
eral, however, Professor Neumann has maintained 
the high standards of the previous editions, and 
the book remains s good introduction to the study 
of comparative government. 


Latin America. The Development of its Civilization. 
By Heres Mriupr Baumy and Apravam P. 
Nasarre. (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey:- 
Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1960. Pp. 818. $7.95). 


The authors of this work have created.a first- 
class background book for any area of Latin 
American interest. It will prove excellent for sup- 
port in Latin American civilization courses, 
history, political science and sociology. It scores 
very highly in format, coverage, taste, and bal- 
ance. The major accomplishment of the book is 
its balanced investigation of the fact that in Latin 
America a “rich new tapestry” is being woven 
out of old materials in exciting new patterns. 
There is a heightening, as well, of the individual 
characters of the republics. Especially tasteful is 
the use of snatches of native poetry in such places 
as to indicate s sociological significance. Sections 
on cultural matters present an introduction to 
major creative forces in art, literature, and music. 
In addition to these features may be found the 
traditional historical coverage, brightly written, 
of the colonial, revolutionary, organizational and 
twentieth century periods. 
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Nuclear Policy for War and Peace. By Tuomas E. 
Monray. (Cleveland: World Publishing Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. 244. $4.00.) 


Here is a plea for rationality and morality in 
America’s nuclear armament and disarmament 
policy. Mr. Murray, Atomic Energy Commission 
member from 1950 to 1957, discusses a wide range 
of issues resulting from the advent of atomic 
power. His treatment contains three principal 
elements: (1) In forming nuclear military strategy 
America has ignored ‘the moral question.” (2) 
Technology has shaped defense policy rather 
than policy being a result of rational choice. (3) 
Secrecy has obfuscated and made undemocratic 
the atomic policy-making process. 

Technology fostered a twentieth century con- 
cept of absolute war which the author believes 
was implicitly irrational and immoral. When nu- 
clear power was wedded to strategic bombing the 
consequence was an explicitly immoral and in- 
effective strategy. He regrets that the first 
atomic weapons were used against civilian popu- 
lations instead of military targets. He proposes a 
weapons program based upon his concept of 
“civilized warfare.” He would stop testing and 
building “dirty” multi-million ton (TNT equiva- 
lent) weapons, negotiate with the Russians a 
mutual dismantling of megaton stockpiles, and 
would increase America’s stockpile of “small,” 
“discriminating” nuclear weapons for possible use 
against military targets. He thus joins the camp 
of the “tactical” nuclear warriors. 

America’s strategy of deterrence through the 
threat of massive retaliation is based upon a 
capability for the mass destruction of the Soviet 
Union and upon “the prospect of killing scores of 
millions of persons.” This he feels is nonsensical, 
irrational, immoral. He argues, all the more con- 
vincingly because of his intimate involvement, 
that we are caught in “a technological runaway, 
and teshnology itself rather than strategic and 
moral reason has determined the shave of our 
weapons program and our defense policy.” He 
notes, in retrospect: “How much more rational it 
would have been, while the Manhattan Project 
was employing the nation’s finest scientific brains 
to produce a revolutionary weapon, if we had 
simultaneously mobilized the finest political and 
military minds to design a suitable revolutionary 
strategy.” We did not do so. 

High walls of governmental secrecy have in- 
hibited vigorous publie discussion of nuclear 
weapons policy. Mr. Murray pleads for ‘‘more 
democratic control of the atom.” Although an 
AEC member for seven years, he remains uncer- 
tain as to “who makes atomic energy policy in 
the United States or how it is made.” In a horrify- 
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ing example of secrecy he recalls how even Na- 
tional Security Council members were not al- 
lowed to recaive certain facts about America’s 
nuclear stockpile composition. The Atomic Energy 
Commission ruled they had no “need to know.” 

Military strategists will quaver at some of the 
difficulties in his proposal to return to a concept 
of “civilized [atomic] warfare,” as well as at his 
distinction between force and violence. Philoso- 
phers also may be uneasy with his neat synonymy 
between morality and rationality. His arguments 
certainly will displease megaton bomb “real- 
ists,” as well as pacifists and all those who would 
“ban the bomb.” He offers, in essence, a some- 
times puzzling ‘“middle-of-the-road” nuclear 
weapons policy, arguing that his program em- 
bodies rationality, morality and utility. This 
may seem to some an improvement over existing 
policy, although he leaves several serious ques- 
tions unanswered. 

The book tends to redundancy in somewhat 
disunified seriatim essays. Perhaps its chief value 
to political scientists is the illumination given 
the atomic policy process. Students of politics 
and administration would be fortunate if more 
retired Federal Commissioners would produce 
books adding to the scarce material about govern- 
ment agencies operating in the shadow of official 
secrecy. Those concerned with the impact upon 
democratic processes of cold war and an accelerat- 
ing, brake-leas technology will want to examine 
this book carefully—-Harryr Howz Ransom, 
Harvard University. 


From Empire to Nation. By RUPERT Eacmrson. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1960. 
Pp. x, 466. $7.75.) 


The spread of Western imperialism throughout 
most of the world is one of the most important 
phenomena of modern history. Its rapid decline 
since World War II and its collapse during the 
past few years is of the greatest historical impor- 
tance. The first and middle phases of this move- 
ment have been the subject of many studies, but 
the book under review is one of the first to deal 
with the decolonization movement. 

To examine the rise to self-assertion of the 
people of any one of the many former dependent 
territories is difficult, but to deal with this move- 
ment on two large continents is a hazardous un- 
dertaking indeed. Few people are better qualified 
to do it than Rupert Emerson, who for a long 
time has been one of our leading students of 
colonialism. He is not unaware of the hazards 
of so sweeping an undertaking. “I have thrown 
my scruples to the winds,” he states in the Pref- 
ace, “and joined in a search for uniformities on 
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the grand scal.” This procedure may not please 
the meticulous scholar but it makes for an in- 
teresting book. ` 

Emerson asserts that the rise of nationalism 
among non-European peoples is “a consequence 
of the spread of Western European Civilization 
over the face of the Esrth.” Assuming that the 
penetration of Western culture into Asian and 
African societies profoundly influenced them in 

the direction of nationalism, he holds that there 
~ would have been a rise of nationalism without 
Western colonialism, and that this nationalism 
would have been very different. Unfortunately, 
since few Asian and African states escaped West- 
ern colonial administration, and since all were 
subjected to Western imperialist pressures of 
lesser or greater intensity, the proposition seems 
somewhat moot. 

Emerson examines nationalism in non-colonial 
countries but specifically in connection with 
democracy. It is frequently asserted that the 
nationalist movements were caused by the evils 
and shortcomings of colonialism. If this were true 
it would be difficult to explain why the nationalist 
movements arose earlier and developed more 
rapidly in the more liberally governed dependen- 
cies. Portuguese colonial administration has not 
been characterized by liberality, yet Portugal has 
not had to cope with nationalist movements of 
any kind in its dependencies. Emerson seems to 
ascribe the rise of nationalism to the refusal of 
non-white peoples any longer “to accept the posi- 
tion of inferiority which lay at the heart of the 
imperialist system,” but he recognises the basic 
fact that imperialism brought about its own end 
by bringing to the dependencies the same dynamic 
forces which produced nationalism in the West. 
Emerson has some kind words for Western im- 
perialism. He is more charitable in his judgment 
. of colonialism in this volume than he was in his 
Mataysia, published nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Much has been written on the nation, chiefly 
with respect to Europe and the English speaking 
countries. Here, with respect to the new nations, 
is an opportunity to examine the concept afresh, 
in a different setting and while the process of na- 
tion-forming is still going on. In successive chap- 
ters Emerson examines “The Nature of the Na- 
tion,” “People, Territory, and State,” ‘Lan- 
guage,” “Culture and Religion,” “Economies,” 
and “The West and Non-Western Nationalism.” 
No one interested in the study of the nation and 
nationalism can afford to pass this book by. 

Emerson is not optimistic about the future of 
democratic governments in the new states. He 
notes the evasion of democracy which has taken 
place in nearly all of them. He doubts whether the 
very difficult problems which confront them can 
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be solved by democratic political institutions. 
“Democracy implies far-reaching freedoms, and 
an opposition; but the prime requirement is not 
for more freedoms but for discipline and hard 
work, not for opposition but for a consolidation 
of all forces and talents.” Emerson examines the 
attraction of Communism for these peoples. While 
admitting the reality of the Communist threat 
he is not alarmed, apparently believing that the 
forces of nationalism, democracy, religion and 
traditionalism will hold against Communist ad- 
vance. ` 

In a final chapter Emerson discusses the “New 
Nations and the International Community.” He 
foresees that the role of the new nations will be 
chiefly as producers of trouble and “as consumers 
of international aid and guidance.” Strangely, he 
does not suggest a role for the United Nations in 
case some of their governments collapse. Since 
the United Nations aided the colonial territories 
to become independent, does it not also have an 
obligation to take over the administration of these 
states temporarily and help them take over again 
as soon as possible? However, the new political 
structure produced by the admission of the new 
states, in combination with the Communist bloc, 
may so enfeeble the United Nations that it will 
be unable to do even so sensible a thing. 

It would be easy to say that this study is pre- 
mature, that it should not have been undertaken 
until a large number of detailed studies for each 
of the new nations had been made. The reviewer 
is pleased that Professor Emerson did not wait 
for these studies. He has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of this field of study.— 
Amey VANDENBOBCH, University of Kentucky. 


America the Vincible. By Ensar Jons Huangs. 
(New York: Doubleday & Company. 1959. Pp. 
306. $3.95.) 

The Military and Industrial Revolution of Our 
Time. By Frrrz Sternpera. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1959. Pp. xiv, 359. 
$5.75.) 


The authors, despite their agreement that this 
is a revolutionary age (Mr. Hughes calls his first 
chapter “The Revolution of the Times’), have 
very different purposes in mind. Mr. Sternberg is 
concerned about the “humanisation of labour” 
in the new age of industrial ‘plenty that he fore- 
sees. Mr. Hughes offers “a searching critique, a 
bold appraisal, an eloquent plea—for an American 
world role of wisdom, purpose, and strength.” 
Mr. Stenberg’s point of view is fundamentally 
economic, Mr. Hughes’s political with heavy 
moral overtones. 

Mr. Sternberg, facing the consequences of the 
new military technology, leans strongly to the 
belief that their net effect is a radical modification 
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of the old patterns of international power, even 
to the point of throwing open to doubt the very 
survival of the political order as we know it. This 
he can face calmly; to him the major relevance of 
nuclear energy is not in military terms at all, but 
rather to what he calls “the second industrial 
revolution.” He devotes only a secant one-third 
of his pages to discussing military matters, and 
the rest to detailed charting of the trend toward 
new centers of industrial power. Through the 
rapid and drastic changes he predicts, he urges 
us to keep our ayes on what to him is the only 
socially justifiable consequence of the wider dis- 
persion of industrial capacity: the humanization of 
labor. 

His argument can be crammed into a few 
sentences. Science and technology have triggered 
a new military and industrial age. The dominant 
characteristic of the new era is equality; the old 
military and industrial hierarchy is passing. The 
world ig on the threshold of major readjustments 
in its economic structure, with immediate politi- 
cal and social consequences that need to be 
prepared for. 

America the Vincible was welcomed in many sec- 
tors of the American liberal community, for its 
author is not only high in the councils of the Luce 
empire, but has also served as a speechwriter for 
President Eisenhower. Since the book is sharply 
critical of American foreign policy and the 
American peopls, it has already and will con- 
tinue to provide ammunition for Democratic 
orators. It would do the book little justice to 
dismiss it as merely another “wake up, America!” 
tract for the times. Mr. Hughes feels deeply 
about the failure of America to cut a better figure 
in world affairs, and he makes a number of tell- 
ing points. Very little of what he says is new, and 
many people have already said it at least as well, 
but his thesis bears infinite repetition: the nega- 


tive, unyielding, wooden American response to a 


host of challenges simply will not do any longer. 
America, he argues, is actually ‘“‘vincible” as long 
as it fails to live up to its own promise. Although 
Mr. Hughes falls into verbal traps to some extent, 
he avoids the worst errors of many of his fellow 
critics. His way out is a practical one: simply to 
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events and to call upon the same set of resources 
that built the society of which we are the heirs. 
He deserves credit for not attributing all our 
troubles to “complacency’—that favorite whip- 
ping boy. We are, he says, not at all complacent; 
instead, we are systematically self-deceived. He 
is pitiless in exposing the illusions—Republican 
“liberation” and Democratic ‘negotiation from 
strength” alike—that prevent Americans from 
seeing the plain necessities of the situation. 
Equally praiseworthy in his insistence upon the 
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supremacy of ‘politics’ and thé’ inescapable 
burden of risk in any policy that stands any 
chance of success. 

But all of the book’s virtues, at least to this re- 
viewer, are drastically minimized by the pain 


‘attendant on reading it. Perhaps as a reaction 


against the stylistic straitjacket in which he works 
at Time-Life, Mr. Hughes lets himself go here in 
an orgy of purple and pretentious prose. The 
simplest thought is hidden in a cloud of fussy 
rhetoric; great notions become petty when the 
reader is forced to wade through mountains of 
verbal whipped cream before reaching them, Per- 
haps ‘inevitably, time has caught the book, 
Written in the summer of 1959, many of his dire 
predictions seem ridiculous today, and many of 
his impossibilities have become facts. The world 
is moving too rapidly even for today’s high-speed 
presses; we can extract some comfort from the 
fact that Americans seem to be moving a little 
in the direction Mr. Hughes advocates. Perhaps 
the best one can wish for the book is that it will 
speedily become obsolete as the United States 
begins to meet its challenges in good faith and 
high confidence.— CHARLES O. LERCHE, JR., The 
American Universtiy. 


Political Realism and the Crises of World Politics. 
Br Kenneta W. THompson. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. 268. 
$5.00.) 


This little volume is a welcome addition to the 
scholarly yet readable literature—an altogether 
sadly limited category—in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. A welcome relief too from the flood 
of popularly written “hot spot’ analysis. Mr. 
Thompson takes the reader through an examina- 
tion of basic philosophies and issues in world 
politics, and their relation to one another. 

The “political realism’ here considered has 
strong overtones of the older theme of power 
politics but Mr. Thompson does an admirable job 
of developing his theme and variations. Applying 
his concepts of realism he considers the problems 
of morality in international affairs, isolationism, 
and collective security. From this he moves to 
what he identifies as the four dilemmas of Ameri- 
can policy: (1) “marshalling domestic support for 
our programs... while putting our best foot 
forward in the eyes of the rest of the world; 
(2) colonialism; (38) the question of “right and 
wrong’; and (4) the “special relationship of 
diplomacy and democracy.” 

Our colleagues in history will cheer the in- . 
sistence that to contend effectively with the 
present, one must be well grounded in the past. 
Even so he cautions the problem of interpreta- 
tion. Many a teacher of the introductory course 
in international relations will thank the author 
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for synthesizing many of the things the teacher 
has long been saying. For the student—especially 
those early in their studies—this little volume 
will help establish a perspective. For the layman, 
it may well go far in jolting his smugness about 


foreign affairs and move him a bit toward the- 


realization that things are not necessarily all 
white or all black. 

But all will not be “joy in Mudville.” There 
will be those who will take issue on the per- 
sonalities whose works have been chosen as vital 
contributions to the new realism and who set the 
tone of the book (Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans J. 
Morgenthau, the lete Nicholas Spykman, Paul 
H. Nitze, George F. Kennan, Louis Halle, C. B. 
Marshall, Walter Lippmann and James Reston). 
Strongly conservative elements will dislike the 
work as will the idealists and the “simple solu- 
tion” clan. Nevertheless, their thoughts may well 
be shaken and they will be forced to reevaluate 
their positions. 

There is really nothing new here, but no claim 
is made for this and Mr. Thompson has done a 
sound evaluation of the elements of “realism” as 
he envisions them—Wa. T. Uriny, University 


of Omaha. 


Conflict and Cooperation Among Nations. EDITED 
-~ sy Ivo D. Ducuacsx with the collaboration of 
Kenneth W. Thompson. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xvi, 649. 


$6.50.) 


This volume of readings and documents seems 
admirably suited to the requirements of most 
systematic courses in international politics, al- 
though it de-emphasizes the elements of geog- 
raphy and national resources in favor of ideology, 
institutional factors, and what might be called 
the “conflict-of-values approach’ to foreign 
policy-making. It provides a sharp contrast to 
the conceptual and methodological emphasis in 
Hoffmann’s collection; ita perspective is more 
analytical and realistic than the Oxford Presa’ 
volumes; it is more theoretically oriented than 
the interesting series of short volumes on policy 
problems which recently appeared from the How- 
ard Chandler publishing firm in San Francisco. 


The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Unsion. Edited, 
with introductions and notes, by ÅLVIN Z. 
Ropinatarn. (New York: Random House. 
1960. Pp. xviii, 457). 


This judicious compilation of documents, with 
perceptive introductions, analyzes the story of 
Soviet foreign policy from the formative years, 
following 1917, up to the present. Once again, we 
have the picture of the amazing flexibility, theory 
in combination with practice, ruthlessness, and 
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an glan vital borne of a sense of destiny, that 
characterizes the Communist challenge to the 
West. The back-bone of the book is composed of 
Russian documents relating to the strategy and 
tactics of diplomacy under the banner of world 
communism, whose mission is conceived as the 
defense and advance of the interests of the Soviet 
Union throughout the world. An extensive 
bibliography is provided for each topic considered 
at the end of the volume, and each chapter con- 
cludes with profitable suggestions for further 
reading. Space limitations permit only the under- 
scoring of the over-all excellence of the work, 
which is carried forward with a fine writing style, 
before mentioning certain gaps which do not de- 
tract from its fundamental quality. 

The first chapter.on ‘Ideological Bases” might 
have profited by a document, with an explanatory 
note, illustrating the Czarist PanSlavism, par- 
ticularly since it is noted in the chapter that some 
people interpret present Soviet policy as “a mere 
continuation of traditional Czarist objectives.” 
No documents by Trotsky are included, and the 
importance of the Stalin-Trotsky conflict as it 
affected Soviet policy in China in the Twenties is 
neglected. Moreover, in his discussion of the 
roots of the Cold War, Professor Rubinstein 
omits any mention of the important article by 
Jacques Duclos in Cahiers du Communisme, in 
April 1945, the first outright statement heralding 
the Communist return to a tough anti-capitalist 
line. Finally, in an otherwise excellent treatment 
of the Soviet policy in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Latin America gets no consideration. Yet 
communist relations with Castro taken together 
with stirrings throughout Latin America are 
proof of the Soviet interest there. The strategy 
and tactics of Mao Tse-tung, including his ver- 
sion of the “National Front,” which, as Prof. 
Rubinstein notes, have replaced Stalinist tactics 
in the underdeveloped areas for many years, have 
been found useful by Red leaders and sympa- 
thizers in Latin America. These gaps may of 
course be closed in future editions —CarroLu 
Hawkins, Michigan State University. 


Diplomatie Unserer Zeu. La Diplomatie Con- 
temporaine. Contemporary Diplomacy. By K. 
Bgaunras AND G. SrourzH. (eds.) (Graz: 
Austria. Verlag Styria. 1959. Pp. 330. DM 
17.80). 


This welcome volume presents to a wider audi- 
ence the lectures given by some dozen outstand- 
ing diplomats, foreign ministry heads or top 
officials and professors of diplomatie history at 
the 1058 session of the International Seminar for 
Diplomats at Klessheim, Austria. In a minor but 
promising way this annual conference follows in 
the footsteps of Vienna’s famous Kenswarakad- 
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emie—dissolved in 1939—which was famous for 
its training courses for prospective diplomats. 
The various chapters deal with the work and 
characteristics of diplomats in general and those 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Spain and the United States in particu- 
lar; also, incidentally, with the perennial prob- 
lems of selection, training and Foreign Office- 
Foreign Service organization. 

The highly experienced authors offer a good 
deal of pertinent information more or less in- 
formally, though the author of the chapter on 
“Pontifical Diplomacy,” Mer. Igino Cardinale of 
the Secretariat of State of the Holy See, does 
write pontifically as well as informatively. Mra) 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit in “The Woman in 
Diplomacy” points up some difficulties facing 
women ambassadors and attributes to her sex 
some special qualifications for diplomacy. Mis- 
takenly, she refers to Perle Mesta as the first 
American woman ambassaor. Her fellow country- 
men know that she was merely “the mostest.”’ 
The Swiss historian J. R. von Salis provides a 
worthwhile view of ‘Geschichte und Diplomatie.” 
He is not correct, fortunately, when he states 
that most American chiefs of mission are party 
politicians. C. Grove Haines counteracts this 
and some other popular notions in a short but 
generally effective chapter on “The American 
Diplomat.” 

The list of other distinguished authors includes 
A. H. van Scherpenberg and Hans von Herwarth 
(Germany), J. W. Beyen (Netherlands), Pietro 
Quaroni (Italy), Christopher Mayhew (Great 
Britain), Wladimir d’Ormesson (France), Pedro 
Rodrfguez-Ponga (Spain), Joseph Schoener, Leo- 
pold Figl, Franz Gaschnitzer and Bruno Kreisky 
(Austria) and A. C. Breycha-Vauthier (United 
Nations, Geneva). Ambassador Beyen’s chapter 
on “Diplomacy by Conference” is of special in- 
terest because of his defense of it, in disagreement 
with Sir Harold Nicolson and others. 

The book is very useful for students of diplo- 
macy and international affairs. A good half of the 
chapters are written in German or French, the 
rest in English~—-JoHN Brown Mason, Orange 
County State College. 


Treaties and Executive Agreements. By ELBERT M. 
Byrd, Jz. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1960. Pp. x, 276. $5.60.) 


American diplomatic relations with foreign-na- 
tions today are so profuse and complicated that 
the student of government often needs an up-to- 
date, authoritetive and complete study on 
treaties and executive agreements. Over two 
decades have passed since the publication of Mce- 
Clure’s important contribution in this field, and 
the changes in diplomatic relations of the last 
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twenty years have provided ample material for a 


study on this subject. 

Though of considerable interest to the student 
of constitutional development, the present book 
does not fill the expectations raised by its title. 
Relying mainly on historical sources, and on rele- 
vant court decisions, Mr. Byrd has attempted to 
examine the limitations on the treaty making 
power. He comes to the conclusion that they are 
mainly political, and that the treaty power will 
never be used to its maximum legal extent. The 
other principal conclusions of this short but 
closely argued book are that ‘...the treaty 
making agency is a separate branch of the federal 
government; the Senators in their approving role 
act simultaneously in a state and a national 
capacity; the legislative powers of Congress are 
adequate to the approval of many types of inter- 
national agreements; unlike the treaty power, the 
legislative power of Congress is restricted by the 
Tenth Amendment, and therefore the treaty 
power must be used to effectuate an international 
agreement when the legislative power as con- 
temporarily construed is not sufficiently exten- 
sive; when a legitimate choice between the two 
powers exists, the legislative power should be 
preferred for both political and theoretical rea- 
sons; both powers are limited by the specific pro- 
hibitions in the Constitution.” 

These conclusions tell us virtually nothing 
about the use of the treaty making power or the 
executive agreement in the era of “total diplo- 
macy.”’-——Davip A. Booru. 


La Conduite des Afaires Etrangères en France. BY 
Francois Le Roy (Paris: Foundation Na- 
tionsle des Sciences Politiques, 1959. Pp. 44. 
3 NF.) 


Since scanty research has been done on the 
process of foreign policy formulation in France, 
the collection of documents by Professor Le Roy 
arouses hope that a gap has been filled. Alas, the 
title of this slight work is entirely misleading. The 
editor has compiled excerpts of constitutional 
texts, decrees and a few court decisions which 
bear upon the legal competence of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, other organs of government, 
and ambassadors. No attention is paid to political 
factors. The documents are doubtleas of some 
interest to students of international law. 


Middle Fast in Crisis. By Caron. A. FISHER AND 
Fren Krinsky, (Syracuse, Syracuse University 
Press, 1959, Pp. xii +213. $5.00). 


This book is intended to provide background 
materials, demographic and historical, for stu- 
dents in the undergraduate level in order to guide 
them to formulate their “own view of United 
States policy in this (Middle East) troubled 
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area.’ The first part (pp. 1-69) is a descriptive 
essay on the countries of the Middle East, the 
rise of nationalism, and a short treatment of pend- 
ing issues in the area such as the Soviet challenge 
to the position of Western Powers, the problems 
‘of oil, Israel and the Suez Canal. The second 
part, by far the larger (pp. 73-203), consists of 
. some 48 documents relating to contemporary 
problems. While there is nothing new in this 
work, whether in interpretation or in the ma- 
terial, it may well serve a useful purpose as a 
handbook for students in undergraduate colleges 
who desire a brief background on the Middle 
East. 


Roosevelt's Road io Russia. By Goran N. 
Croker. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 
1959, Pp. xvii, 312, index. $5.00.) 


Oscar Wilde had a point, says the author, 
when he wrote: “A man who sees both sides of a 
question is a man who sees absolutely nothing at 
all.” Like a diligent prosecuting attorney Mr. 
Crocker marshals all available evidence which 
tends to convict President Roosevelt before the 
bar of history and ignores or distorts evidence to 
the contrary. He acknowledges that Roosevelt’s 
‘‘hero-worshipers’” and “dupes,” the ‘“dema- 
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gogue” and the “‘sentimentalist,’”’ as well as the 
scholars who try to “see both sides” will call his 
study “one-sided,” “biased” or “extreme.” Gen- 
uine history, he says, is never written by “those 
genial purveyors of the pleasantly orthodox... 
with one eye on the currently fashionable sources 
and the other on the book of etiquette.” No 
reader of this book will accuse the author of 
fraternization with “fashionable sources” such as 
the Wiliam L, Langer and 8. Everett Gleason 
studies published by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations or of excessive etiquette with those facts 
which did not fit in with his picture of an in- 
competent, deceitful and treasonable villain.— 
Ernest W. Lerever, The American University 


China, Japan and the Powers. By M. E. CAMBRON, 
T. H. D. Masonny, ann G. E. McReynoups. 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 714. 
$8.00.) 


The second edition of this scholarly text has 
been modified from the first (1952) primarily by 
the addition of three terminal chapters, covering 
the Korean War and its aftermath, the Far East 
in world politics from 1955 to the present, and 
the first decade of Communist rule in China. 
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Missiles, and Future War: Problem for the 
Sizties. (Pp. xiii, 235. $1.75). l 

DeVere E. Puntony. The Underdeveloped 
Lands: A Dilemma of the International Econo- 
my. (Pp. x, 196. $1.50). 

DnVurp E. Pentony. United States Foreign 
Atd: Readings in the Problem Area of 
Wealth. (Pp. vi, 148. $1.25). 

Ursan G. Wurraxnr, JR. Nationalism and 
International Progress. (Pp. xiv, 1386. $1.25). 

Urnsan G. WHITAKER, JR. Propaganda and In- 
ternational Relations. (Pp. xiii, 160. $1.25). 

BENJAMIN Cuinitz. Freight and the Metropolis. 
‘Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pp. vii, 211. $4.50). 

G. W. Cnuoupuury. Consttiultonal Development in 
Pakistan. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 272, $4.50). 

Crow Tsn-Tsune. The May Fourth Movement. 
‘Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi, 485. $10.00). 

Henry M. Curistman, Editor. The Mind and 
Spirit of John Peter Altgeld. (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 188. $3.00). 

Winston W. Crovucga, et al. Catsfornia Govern- 
ment and Politica. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii, 308. $2.95). 

Guorap A. Coppina, JR. Broadcasting Without 
Barriers. (Paris: UNESCO, 1959. Pp. 167. 
$3.00). 

Rosert A. Dann, Mason Harne anp Paut F. 
LAZARFBLD. Social Science Research on Busi- 
sess: Product and Potential. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 185). 

Ven Lupwie Discoupr. Die Zypernfrage. (Frank- 
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furt am Main: Alfred Metzner, 1960. Pp. 174. 

Wirum O. Dovanas. America Challenged. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xi, 74. $2.50). 


Emre Durxueim. Montesquieu & Rousseau. ° 


(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 155. $3.95). 

James Earns. Canada in World Affairs. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
291. $4.50). 

Rarmonp Enaiisa, Editor. The Essentials of 
Freedom, (Gambier, Ohio: Kenyon College 
Publications Office, 1960. Pp. 181. $1.60). 

Ropwrt A, Franny. The U. S. versus the U.S.S.R. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
Pp. 48. $1.00). 

Dav Feran, Editor. The Supreme Court and 
Education. (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1960. Pp. 120. $1.50). 

Hosmer Ferraton. Syndicalisme Ouvrier et 
Soctal-Democratie en Norvege. (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1960. Pp. vii, 252). 

LEON FBESTINGER AND DANIEL Karz. Research 
Methods in the Behavioral Sciences. (New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 660}. 

Rozswrt Moors Fisupr. Twenty Years of Public 
Housing, (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 

‘Pp. xii, 303. $6.50). 

JHAN Fourasti£. The Causes of Wealth. (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1960. Pp. 246. $5.00). 

Mitton FrrepMan. A Program for Monetary 
Stability. (New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 110. $2.75). 

Marson-Gunpra J. F. C. Funume. The General- 
ship of Alexander the Great. (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1960. Pp. 336. 
$7.50). 

WALTER GALENSON AND mymour MARTIN 
Lirser, Editors. Labor and Trade Untontsm. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xix, 379. $6.50). 

O. H. von per GABLENTZ. Die versaumte Reform. 
(Koln und Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1960. Pp. 137). 

OLeA Hess Ganxın AND H. H. Frseer. The 
Bolsheviks and the World War. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 
856. $10.00). 

GporcE GrsBran. Interval of Freedom: Soviet 
Literature During the Thaw, 1954-1957. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 
Pp. x, 180. $4.25). 

NATHAN GOLDFARB, Longitudinal Statistical Anal- 
ysis. (Glencoe: The Free Presa, 1960. Pp. xiii, 
220. $5.00). 

Linwoop P. GovLb. The Price of Survival. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1960. Pp. x, 96. $2.50). 

Doveras Garant, Editor. The Islamic Near East. 
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(Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1960. Pp. 
296. $2.50). 

Aran P. Grimes. American Political Thought. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv, 556.) 

Frepperick H. Hartmann. The Swiss Press and 
Foreign Affairs in World War II. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Monographs. Social Sci- 
ences, No. 5, Winter, 1960. Pp. 87. $2.00). 

Wirum C. Havard. Henry Sidgwick and Later 
Uiilitarian Political Philosophy. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 
197. $4.50). 

A. A. Hommuana. The Fierce Lambs. (Boston: 
Little Brown and Co., 1960. Pp. 210. $3.95). 
Witiram B. HRSSBLTIND AND Davin L. MILEY. 
The South in American History. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. x, 830. 

$8.00). 

Freeperrcx B. M. HorLypay. Btemarck’s Rival: 
A Political Biography of General and Admiral 
Albrecht von Siosch. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1960. Pp. x, 316. $7.50). 

J. Kerra HORSBFIELD. British Monetary Experi- 
ments: 1660-1710. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. xix, 344. $7.50). 

Warten Husatscu. Der Admtralsiab und die 
Marinebehorden in Deutschland, 1848-1946. 
(Frankfurt am Main: Wehrwesen Bernard & 
Graefe, 1958. Pp. 269). 

R. N. Canpw Hunt, Editor. Books on Commu- 
nism. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. x, 333. $2.70). 

Sır Goprrey Ince. The Minisiry of Labour and 
National Service. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 215. $4.00). 

Donar Bruom Jounson. The Republican Party 
and Wendell Willkie. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 354. $5.50):. 

Hayward Kanisron. Francisco de los Cobos. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1960. Pp. xvi, 463. $7.60). 

SENATOR JOHN F. Kmennupy, Edited by Allan 
Nevins. The Strategy of Peace. (Harper & 
Brothers: New York, 1960. Pp. xv, 233. $3.50). 

Howarp G. Kurtz. Challenge to World Leader- 
ship. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1960. Pp. 24. $.60). 

J. A. Laponcn. The Protection of Minorities. 
(Berkeley: University of California Publica- 
tions in Political Science, 1960. Pp. 236. $5.00). 

L. J. Lesret. Le Drames du Siècle. (Paris: Les 
Editions Ouvrieres, 1960. Pp. 187. 5, 40 NF). 

L. J. Lasrer. Manifeste Pour une Civilisation 
Solidaire. (Caluire: Economie et Humanisme, 
1960. Pp. 93). 

Murray, B. Levin. The Alienated Voter. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1960. Pp. 
viii, 84. $1.25). 
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Perper R. Lewis. The Interature of the Social 
Sciences. (London: The Library Association, 
1960. Pp. xx, 222. $4.20). 

Eart W. Linpverr. Sctentists in Government. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 84. $3.26). 

J. Russaut Mason. The Deputies to the Estates 
General in Renaissance France. (Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi, 201. $6.50). 

Davin Darm Martin. Mergers and the Clayton 
Act. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960. Pp. ix, 361. $6.00). 

RALPH G. MARTIN AND Ep Pract. From Runner, 
Dark Horse. (New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. 473. $4.95). 

ApRIAN C. Mayme. Caste and Kinship in Central 
India. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 295. $6.00). 

Hersart McCiosxy asp Joun E. Turner. The 
Soviet Dictatorship. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii, 655. $7.95). 

Wirum J. MoGLoTHLrN. Patterns of Profes- 
sional Education. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1960. Pp. xviii, 288). 

Epean McInnis. The Atlantic Triangle and the 
Cold War. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Preas, 1960. Pp. viii, 163. $4.50). 

Leran L. Manser. The Junior College. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1960. Pp. xiv, 367. 
$3.50). 

Jean Mayrniat. La Calabre (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1960. Pp. xxiv, 329. 36NF). 
Warner E. Mius, Je. Martial Law in Eas 
Texas (University, Ala., University of Alabama 
Press, The Inter-University Case Program, 

1960. Pp. 41. $.40). 

Wouireana J. Mommsen. Max Weber und die 
Deutsche Politik. (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1960. Pp. xv, 442. DM 42). 

Marcom Moos anp StmeHen Huss. Hats in the 
Ring. (New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. 
194. $3.50). ° 

A. R. Muxuernma. Parliamentary Procedure in 
India. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. xvii, 371. $6.65). 

NATIONAL ÅROHIVES ACCESSIONS. Supplement to 
the National Archives Guide. No. 55, May 
1960. (National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice. Pp. 86.) 

NATIONAL Arcuivas. Hecords of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Compiled by Virgil E. Baugh. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Archives and 
Records Service, 1960. Pp. 135.) 

NATIONAL Ancuivems. Records of the Public Works 
Admtnistratton. Compiled by L. Evans Walker. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Archives and 
Records Service, 1960. Pp. 32.) 

NATIONAL Agcuives. Records of the Untied States 
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District Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. Compiled by Marion Johnson, et al. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Archives and 
Records Service, 1960. Pp. 44.) 

E. 8. C. Nonrsnor. The Meeting of East and West. - 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 
Pp. xvii, 531. $2.65). 

ALBERT Nuru. Revolt for Democracy. (New 
York: Greenwich Book Company, 1960. Pp. 47. 
$1.95). 

Gustav F. Parangex. Framing a Development Pro- 
gram. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1960. Pp. 307-372. $.35). 

Jamas G. Parron. The Case for Farmers. (W ash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. 
vi, 62. $2.30). 

Henry Paurana. American Labor. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 247). 
Maurice Porm. Public Servant: The Memoirs of 
Sir Joseph Pope. (Toronto: Oxford University 

Preas, 1960. Pp. 312. 

Groner Porrer. To the Golden Door. (New York: 
Little Brown and Company, 1960. Pp. 631. 
$6.50). 

Ezra Pounp. Impact: Essays on Ignorance and 
the Decline of American Civilization. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1960. Pp. xviii, 285. 
$5.00). 

Brpnny M. ROBBINS AND Nusror E. TERLECKYJ, 
Money Metropolis. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 294. $5.00). 

RaLrPH Ross, JOHN BERRYMAN, AND ALLEN TATE. 
The Arts of Reading. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1960. Pp. vii, 488. $5.25). 

Cuinton Rossrrger. The American Presidency. 
(New York: Harcourt Brace & Company, 1960. 
Pp. 281. $1.95). 

M. RUBEL et al. Etudes de Marzologte. (Paris: 
Institut de Science Economique Appliquee, 
1960. Pp. 122.) 

Maxmanren Rusev. Karl Marz: Devani le 
Bonapartisme. (Paris: Mouton & Co., 1960. 
Pp. 165.) 

Banvenouro Samson. Grundsuge des Miitel- 
deutschen Wortschaftsrechis. (Berlin: Alfred 
Metzner Verlag, 1960. Pp. 146.) 

Sranitey Scorr. California Legislation Governing 
Municipal Incorporation A Criticism and Sug- 
gested New Policies. (Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Public Administration, 1960. 
Pp. 14. $.25. 

Pamir Smuzniox. The Organizational Weapon. 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960 (First Edit., 
1952). Pp. xviii, 350. $6.00). 

S. L. N. Sıxma. The Capital Market of India. 
(Bombay: Vora & Co., 1960. Pp. xi, 300. $5.00). 

Oris A. SINGLETARY. The Mexican War. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. 
vii, 181. $3.75). 
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Denis S1nor. History of Hungary. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. Pp. 310. 
$5.00). 

Bruce L. Smera. Indonestan-Amertcan Coopera- 
tton in Higher Education. (Eest Lansing: 
Michigan State University Institute of Re- 
search on Overseas Programs, 1960. Pp. xxii, 
133. $3.00). 

Socian Scrpncw Resparcn Counciu. Pamphlet 
15. Theoretical Studies in Social Organization of 
the Prison. (pp. vi, 1486.) 

James P. Spuer. For What Purpose? (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Publie Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. 86. 
$2.50). 

Epnesr Stern Famy Funp. Recognition of Ex- 
cellence. (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. 
xii, 334. $3.75). 

Srupr1a Socsotoaiczno PoLirycznp. (Warsaw: 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1959. Pp. 
Edition No. 3, 240; Edition No. 4, 228.) 

Haroww C. Synurr. American Historical Docu- 
mentis. (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1960. Pp. 
xiv, 427. $2.25). 

Overton H. Tayor. The Classical Liberalism, 
Marzism, and the Twentieih Century. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1980. Pp. 
viii, 122. $3.50.). 

Dororny C. Tomrrrns. The Supreme Court of the 
United States; A Bibliography. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Bureau of Public Ad- 
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ministration, 1960. Pp. vii, 217. $4.50). 

Cuartes A. H. THomson anp Frances M. 
Spatrruck. The 1956 Presidential Campaign. 
(Washington, D.C. The Brookings Institution, 
1960. xi, 282. $5.00). 

Unesco. International Social Sctence Journal. 
Volume xii, No, 1 Citizen Participation in 
Political Life. (Paris, 1960. Pp. 157. $2.00). 

Buarrich N. Vacoara. Employment and Output 
in Protected Manufacturing Industries. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 107. $2.00). 

PauL P. Van Riemer. Handbook of Practical 
Politics. (New York: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. xi, 356.) (First Edit. 1952), 

BARBARA WARD, ET AL. The Legacy of Imperial- 
ism. (Pittsburgh: Chatham College, 1960. Pp. 
xii, 94. $2.00). 

Nicwoias Wau. The Fifth Republic. (New York: 
Random House, 1959. Pp. 126. 3.95). 

L.D.S, WESRAWARDANA. Ceylon General Election, 
1956. (Colombo: M. D. Gunasena & Co. Ltd., 
1960. Pp. 262. Rs 15/-). 

Groram R. Were. Government and the Handi- 
capped, (University: University of Alabama 
Buresu of Publio Administration, 1960. Pp. xi, 
77.) 

NATHANIEL WerYL. The Negro in American Civili- 
zation. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
Pp. xi, 360. $6.00). 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM C, SEYLER 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Internal Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND DELETIONS SINCE THE 1959 LISTING 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, THEORY 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Addttions 


George W. Carey, Concept of Equality in Theories 
of Democratic Government, Indtana. 

Vilma A. Cavallaro, Jose Ortega y Gasset: His 
Philosophy of Politics and History. New York 
University. 

Eugene Chenoweth, Types of Christian “Chili- 
asm.” Minnesota. 

Tadeuse Cieplak, Syndicalism as an Ideology. 
McGill. 

Miriam B. Conant, The Political and Social 
Ideas of Morelly. Columbia. 

Nathantel Davis, Religion under Communism. 
Fletcher School. 

Richard E. Flathman, Modern Constitutionalism 
and Leadership: The Original Conception of 
their Relationship. California (Berkeley). 

Richard B. Friedman, English Theories of Politi- 


* Similar lists have been printed in the Review annually 
since 1921, except for 1915-19, 1921 and 1923-24; full citations 
are given in the 1955 list, XLIX, 792. 

Items which appeared in the September, 1959, list and which 
are still in preparation twithout change are not repeated in this 
listing. The present lieting contains only additions, changes and 
deletions. Additions are those items which were reported in 
preparation for the first time; changes are those items which 
have had a change in name, title, or claasification; and deletions 
are those items which are no longer in preparation. ; 

This year, for the first time, this compilation includes listings 
for the Canadian universities offering doctoral degrees in politi- 
cal science; and, to enhance the coverage and usefulness of the 
extension, the Canadian listings have been carried back to 1951. 

The classifications this year have been changed as follows: 
the category of “Political Philosophy and Psychology” has bean 
modified to “Political Philosophy, Theory and Methodology’; 
the category of ‘‘Cansdian Government and Politics" has been 
inserted to follow “American State and Local Government and 
Politica’; and the category of ‘Public Administration in the 
United States” has been broadened to "Publio Administration." 

The lists printed in the Huvumw are based on information 
from departments giving graduate instruction in political 
science; to avoid misunderstandings, entries are not accepted 
from individual candidates for degrees. The subject matter 
classification of an entry by the departznent concerned, if given, 
is followed. Each entry is listed under one classification only. 

Often dimertations are in progresa in departments of eso- 
nomics, history, sociology, eto., which overlap or supplament 
dissertations in preparation in political science. Attention is 
called especially to the following lists: ‘Current Research Proj- 


cal Obligation from T. H. Green to the Present. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Linda Keeney Gerber, Anti-Democratic Theory in 
the United States. Pennsylvania. 

Edwin C. Hargrove, Agitators, Conciliators, Ad- 
ministrators: Studies of Political Leadership. 
Yale. 

John Hobbs, The Rise of Scientific Value Rela- 
tivism in American Political Science. Princeton. 

Kenneth F. Janda, Representative-Constituency 
Relationships: Constructing and Empirically 
Verifying a Behavorial Theory. Indiana. 

Rev. Francis D. Johnson, S.J., Suarez’ Theory of 
Customary Law and its Sources. Georgetown. 
Arthur Kalleberg, The Idea of a Science of 

Politics. Minnesota. 

James H. Lare, The Self-Conscious Society: Re- 
assessments of the Democratic Ideal in Recent 
American Thought. Cornell. 

Edward McLean, Bakunin and Revolutionary 


ecta in Public Administration” (reported to Public Administra- 
tion Service), the most recent edition of which appeared in 1951; 
“Doctoral Dissertations in Political Economy in Progress in 
American Colleges and Univeraities,’’ in the September issue, 
the Amarican Economic Review; "List of Doctoral Dissertations 
in History Now in Progress,” published annually by the Divi- 
sion of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution through 
1938, and since then by the American Historical Association, 
as supplements to the Amertoan Historical Review (1940 and 
1941), as Vol. DI of its Annual Report (1941), and eas separate 
publications (1962, 1955, 1958); and ‘Doctoral Dissertations 
in Sociology," in the July issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology. Consult also the "External Research List,” published 
by the Office of Intelligence Research, Department of State, in 
April and Ootober of each year. These are in addition to the 
‘“T4at of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 1988," the 
most recent of an annual series published by the Library of 
Congress; and Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, "Doc 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1984- 
55," the twenty-second of a series beginning in 1938-34, com- 
piled for the Association of Research Libraries and merged into 
Dissertation Abstracts. Consult, for other lista, T. R. Palfrey and 
H, E. Coleman, Jr., "Guide to Bibliographies of Theses, United 
States 'and Canada" (Chicago, American Library Associa-ion, 
2nd ed., 1940). 

Abstracts of some of the theses listed as completed may be 
found in ‘Dissertation Abstracts," published bi-monthly by 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

For a chart which classifies, by subject category, the numbers 
of dissertations completed and in progress, 1951 through 1957, 
sse this Revurw, LU, p. 918, 
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Panslavism: A Study in Political Ideology. 
Indiana. 

Stefan C. Maczynski, The Communist Concept 
of Industralization and Levels of Living. Notre 
Dame. 

Robert C. Noel, Theory and Procedure for the 
Simulation of International Relations. North- 
western. 

James D. Philips, Language Analysis of Political 
Theory. Cornell. 

Robert J. Pranger, The Problem of Citizenship in 
the Action Theories of Modern Social Science 
and Existentialism.. California (Berkeley). 

Knud Rasmussen, The Political Philosophy of 
Søren Kierkegaard. Rutgers. 

Sister John Francis Ryan, The Political Theory 
of Pius XII. Notre Dame. 

Gordon J. Schochet, The Political Thought of Carl 
Becker, Minnesota. 

Fred H. Willhotte, Jr., The Consent of the 
Governed: An Analysis of Some Represents- 
tive Theories. Duke. 

James P. Young, The Role of Theology, History 
and the Philosophy of History in Contempo- 
rary American Political Thought: A Study in 
Liberal Self-Criticism. Michigan. 


Changes 


William C. Baum, The Politica of Fright: The 
Radical Right in the United States. Iowa. 

Stantslaus Belch, The Theory of International 
Relations in Paulus Vladimiri. Notre Dame. 

Daniel R. Cloutier, The Political Philosophy of 
Sir Ernest Barker. Alabama. 

Robert Goldwin, Property, Money and Justice: 
A Study of John Locke’s Political Teachings. 
Chicago. 

Myron J. Lunine, India’s Ideological Commit- 
ments as Revealed in Reactions to Certain 
Events Abroad: The Breakdown of Democracy 
in Asia, the Pasternak Case, and the Trouble 
in Tibet. Iowa. 

= Rev. John J. Mahoney, O.P., The Political Theory 
of Domingo de Soro, O.P., 1495-1560. George- 
town. 

Rev. Thomas Nedumgotis!, The Theory of Revolu- 
tion in Manabendra Nath Roy. Notre Dame. 
Eugene Pyztur, Constitutional Thought in Pre- 

Revolutionary Russia. Notre Dame. 

Sister M. Christopher Querin, F.C.S.P., The 
Political Theory of James Wilson. St. Louts. 
Wilfrid E. Rumble, Jr., The Foundations of 

American Legal Realism. Johns Hopkins. 

Marvin Zetterbaum, The Political Philosophy of 

Alexis de Tocqueville, Chicago. 


Deletions 


Nadim Bittar, The Political Philosophy of Charles 
Maurras. Michigan. 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS DEPENDENCIES 
Additions 

Fred Abrahams, The Structure and Function of 
Partisanship in Decision-Making within a 
Metropolitan Community. Oregon. 

Rufus P. Browning Motives Underlying Buse 
“nessmen’s Participation in Local Political De- 
cision-Making. Yale. 

Harry Clor, A Critique of Contemporary Theories 
of the Presidency. Chicago. 

Billy G. Crane, Intergovernmental Relations in 
Disaster Relief in Texas. Texas. : 

John A. Crittenden, Impact of Aging on Political 
Orientations. North Carolina. 

B. Vincent Davis, Strategy of the United States 
Navy, 1944-1959. Princeton. 

Martha A. Derthick, Politics of the National 
Guard. Harvard (Radcliffe). 

JeDon Emenhiser, The Political Significance of 
Some Internal Armed Conflicts in the United 
States. Minnesota. 

Richard M. Fink, Democratic Party Realign- 
ments in the 1890’s: Connecticut, Michigan and 
Ohio. Harvard. 

William H. Flanigan, Cross Pressure and Indi- 
vidual Political Behavior. Yale. 

Edward M. Glick, Propaganda Strategy and 
Tactics of the Party in Power during the 1958 
Congressional Campaign. Ohio State. 

Marshall Goldstein, Recruitment and Politics: 
The Induction of Law Students into Political 
Activity. North Carolina. 


Glen Gordon, Congressional-Presidential Rela- 


tionships in the 86th Congress: An Analysis of 
Program Formulation and Implementation. 
Chicago. 

Klaus J. Hermann, Administrative Reorganiza- 
tion in Minnesota State Government, 1949- 
1959. Minnesota. 

Edward A. Howe, Party Organization in Minne- 
sota: An Investigation into the Correlates of 
County Committee Effectiveness, Responsi- 
bility, and Intraorganizational Democracy. 
Minnesota. 

John J. Iselin, Government by Crisis, with 
Particular Attention to the Legislative Process 
in the Crisis Situation. Harvard. 

Robert E. Kellogg, The Eisenhower Power Policy: 
A Study of the Public vs. Private Power Issue 
during the Eisenhower Administration 1953- 
1958. American. 

Robert L. Ketghton, Rome Considerations on the 
Investigatory Power of Congress with Par-` 
ticular Reference to the Executive Branch and 
the Beparation of Powers Principle. Penn- 
sylvanta. 
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Edward Kolodziej, The Influence of Congress on 
Military Policy Through the Determination of 
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havior. Yale. 

James E. Sandmire, The Political and Social 
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tan Areas. California (Berkeley). 

Robert F. Sasseen, Political Philosophy and 
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Chicago. 

Jack M. Schick, Politics, Planning and the 
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Policy Process. Chicago. 

Robert L. Skinner, Principles, Policy and Pres- 
sure. A Study of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Johns Hopkins. 


Donald S. Smith, Federal Solutions to the Metro-. 


politan Problem: A New Approach to Inter- 
Governmental Relations. Pennsylvanta. 

John G. Stewart, The Role of the Senate Majority 
Leader: A Study of Legislative Leadership. 
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Frederick H. Btires, United States Administra- 
tion in the Ryukyu Islands 1945-1958: An 
Analysis of Policies and Practices of American 
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Power. Columbia. 
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Illinois. 
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port for Health and Medical Services in the 
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vironment. California (Berkeley). 
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ality Act of 1952: A Study in Policy Making. 
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Richard L. Merritt, Symbols of American Na- 
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Phyllis J. Rolnick, Political Thought of Indian 
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Walter Wetker, The Birth of Opposition Parties 
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Politics. George Washington. 
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Belden H. Paulson, A Political Analysis of a 
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The first meeting of the Conference on Higher 
Education in the American Republics (CHEAR), 
held in Mexico City in February, 1958, decided, 
among other matters, to review the problems of 
scholarly communication in the humanities and 
social sciences in the American Republics. This 
decision was implemented by a series of surveys 
of the problem throughout South and Central 
America, the funds for which were provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation. A number of scholars! 
were asked to make extensive trips throughout 
their regions to interview university officials and 
faculty members and write reports on the situa- 
tion. These reports, which represented the results 
of well planned consultations with over two 
hundred educators and scholars in South and 
Central America, form the basis of this peper. 

The report is confined to certain generaliza- 
tions and common conclusions derived from these 
valuable and extensive surveys; they can be 
divided into two parts: (1) scholarly communica- 
tion within Latin America, and (2) communica- 
tion between Latin America and the United 
States, 

It should be remembered that this investiga- 
tion concerned itself exclusively with the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. It may be ss- 
sumed that communication in the natural sciences 
is generally stronger than in the other branches 
of learning. Nevertheless, the findings of the 
investigation lead one to think that, at least in 
some countries, communication in the natural 
sciences may deserve more attention than was 
thought necessary a year ago. 


I. SCHOLARLY COMMUNICATION WITHIN 
LATIN AMBRICA 


The reports of several of the investigators 
strongly indicate the interest which the CHEAR 
survey aroused among the educators and scholars 
who were interviewed. The problem was uni- 
versally recognized as of great importance and 
there were many expressions of gratification that 


1Dr. I. F. Asofeifa, University of Costa Rica; Dr. 
Eduardo Wiesner Duran and Dr, John M., Hunter, both of the 
Universidad de los Andes; Dr. Jorge Basadre, Pern; Dr. 
Durmeval Trigueiro, Brasil; Dr. Gino Germani, University of 
Buenos Aires; and Dr. Hernan Godoy Ursia, University of 
Chile, 


CHEAR was concerning itself with it. The ex- 
tent to which interest in CHEAR and its objec- 
tives has been spread throughout Latin America 
as the result of these surveys is very gratifying. 

As for the results af the several studies, the 
following generalizations emerge: 

1. Although the situation varies within dif- 
ferent countries and within specific disciplines, 
communication between scholars, it is agreed, is 
generally in a deplorable state. This is so not only 
on the international level, but also within many 
individual countries of Latin America. Particu- 
larly in Brazil, but also in Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia, there is little com- 
munication between the universities in the capital 
and those in the provinces, or between the 
scholars on the faculties of these institutions. 

2. There was also general agreement on some 
of the conditions which lie at the root of both 
national and international communication fail- 
ures. Most frequently mentioned is the relative 
absence of research interests in the faculties of 
the universities in waich part-time teaching is 
still the rule. Research does not advance as a 
part-time avocation; no sense of a community of 
scholars engaged in the development of a dis- 
cipline or field of inquiry is fostered under such 
conditions. Amatsurism and subjectivism flour- 
ish where there are no commonly shared stand- 
ards of scholarly research, no commonly held 
methodological criteria. The economic conditions 
which account for the part-time faculty system 
are well known. The fact remains, however, that 
knowledge advances largely as the result of the 
work of many minds devoted to the same general 
intellectual problems and in good communication 
with one another. Before all else, scholars must 
have ths time and the resources for specialized 
and intensive research. As Professor Godoy has 
shown in his report, scholarly communication is 
best in those fields in which there are relatively 
more scholars at work on a full-time teaching and 
research basis. On the most general level, there- 
fore, it may be said that the major reason for poor 
scholarly communication in the humanities and 
social sciences is that there are relatively few 
scholars who have she time and resources for 
research. 

3. Thore are nevertheless in every country a 
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number of scholars in the professional sense. Their 
lines of communication with their peers in other 
Latin American countries are also in general poor 
-where they exist they are personal, sporadic, 
and accidental, The basic reason, judging from 
the reports, appears to be that there are so few 
regular channels organized on a disciplinary basis 
for communicating the results of scholarly work. 
Scholars in one country often do not know who 
is working in the same field in other countries. 
One of the reporters, visiting a neighboring 
country on his investigations, asserts that he 
found no less than three research institutes in 
his own field of whose existence he had been 
totally unaware. Another reporter found two in- 
stances of scholars in different countries working 
on translations of the same book. 

These examples and others have led several of 
the reporters independently to the conclusion 
that one of the first things that should be done if 
scholarly communication is to be improved is 
that the universities should issue bulletins, each 
devoted to a specific field of inquiry, which would 
state what is taught in that field, what research 
institutes there are, what faculty are engaged in 
work in that field, their publications and the 
availability of those publications for purchase or 
exchange, and, in addition, statements of research 
in progress. If the hundred-odd universities of 
Latin America would do this, an immediate 
fundamental gap in information would be filled 
and the basis laid for the development of lines of 
communication. One scholar felt the need for such 
bulletins but recommended that they be com- 
piled by an individual scholar and include only 
information concerning research on an advanced 
level at both universities and other institutions. 
Another reporter recommended that CHEAR es- 
tablish a representative in each of the universities 
of Latin America on a part-time basis to report 
systematically on research in progress. 

4, Almost all reports stressed the need for cen- 
tralized bibliographical and documentation cen- 
ters in the several countries and regions. The one 
exception was Peru, which apparently has ade- 
quate bibliographical services so far as that 
country’s publications are concerned. In other 
countries agencies exist which could perform such 
services if their operations were expanded. The 
Brazilian Institute of Information and Documen- 
tation (IBID), for example, is now limited to basic 
and applied sciences, but with expanded resources 
it could handle the humanities and social sciences 
as well. In addition it was suggested that a cen- 
tral agency be established which would publish 
lista in each field of significant works which should 
be included in all library collections pretending to 
respond to the needs of research. 

5. Directories of scholars, bulletins of research 
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in progress, bibliographical and documentation 
services are not very exciting projects to propose, 
but they are fundamental routines of scholarly 
ccmmunication without which scholarship ad- 
vences only erratically and uncertainly. More 
highly developed forms of communication are 
unlikely to develop unless these basic require- 
ments exist. As was pointed out in several re- 
perts, there is no lack of publications in Latin 
America in the fields of the humanities and social 
aciences, even if amateurish works are discounted. 
A good deal of scholarship is reported by uni- 
versities, but mostly in miscellaneous compila- 
ticns in which literature, history, linguistics, 
philology, and other disciplines are all com- 
bined. Such publications are difficult to catalogue 
and index and make the contributions hard for 
later researchers to retrieve. There is a great 
need for some professional journals devoted to a 
single field and issued regularly on an inter- 
American basis. In some countries there are al- 
ready good journals which could be expanded to 
include contributions from scholars throughout 
the continent. One reporter recommended that 
two Latin American publications be established, 
one in the social sciences, the other in the 
humanities. Other scholars remembered the Pan 
American Union’s Ctenctas Soctales, and wished 
it could be revived. In all cases the desideratum 
seemed to be a regular inter-American publica- 
tion confined to a single research field which 
would serve the scholars as a medium of profes- 
sional communication, as a forum for discussion 
and reviews of work in progress, and as a source 
of information on current publications in the field. 

6. Scholarly journals, as well as scholarly 
books, face obstacles to their distribution. Ex- 
changes are difficult to arrange, sometimes for 
buraaucratic customs or currency reasons, some- 
times because of the difficulty in establishing 
equivalence in the contents. The circulation of 
journals and books is hampered by inadequate 
distribution systems, by currency controls, and 
other economic factors. Chilean books used to be 
very widely distributed in Peru, but now that 
they are more expensive they are much more rare 
in the bookshops of Limas. Even when funds are 
available ordering ia difficult; the mails are slow 
and frequently unreliable. Most publishers con- 
centrate on their own local markets, though 
Mexican publishers seem to have been successful 
in distributing journals and books to a number of 
Latin American countries. 

The complexities of the distribution problems 
of publications are so great and so diversified 
that they require s separate study by experts in 
the field. CHEAR might, however, encourage an 
investigation of the problem on a hemispheric 
basis. Preferably the study should be made by 
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one of the Pan-American agencies like OAS, and, 
perhaps, since economic factors are so important, 
with the cooperation of ICA. 

7. Exchange programs for the most part are 

organized between North America and Latin 
America or between Europe and Latin America. 
Inter-Latin American exchange is generally con- 
fined to the informal level of students attending 
universities outside their own countries, On the 
faculty or post-graduate level a number of inter- 
American projects (FLACSO, CEPAL, UNESCO 
Center for Social Sciences in Rio) have brought 
together scholars from several Latin American 
countries. On the whole, however, more should 
be done to encourage faculty and research ex- 
changes between the universities of Latin Amer- 
ica. 
8. Professional associations of acholars scarcely 
exist, even on a national basis. Only in philosophy 
does an inter-American organization exist which 
holds regular meetings. In other disciplines, like 
sociology, there are regional associations. In the 
social sciences generally there tends to be a split 
between the traditional speculative scholars and 
those who use empirical research methods. The 
latter are not yet sufficiently numerous to have 
even national associations. History is organized, 
if at all, only on national lines. Literature, though 
actively pursued by a great number of individuals, 
has no scholarly professional organization, nor 
apparently have the philologists or the anthropol~ 
ogists. Among the latter, it should be pointed out, 
however, that despite the absence of associations, 
communication is relatively well developed be- 
cause in these fields research is most frequently 
done on a full-time basis, 

The reporters tended to agree that the or- 
ganization of scholarly associations should 
proceed slowly. In some fields, like political sci- 
ence, it will be a long time before the field is 
sufficiently developed to make even national 
associations a possibility. For the immediate 
future the most fruitful action would seem to be 
to organize a number of small conferences on a 
regional basis which would bring together scholars 
in a single field from several countries for the dis- 
cussion of research and methodology, and to plan 
for the future development of their discipline in 
Latin America. Formal organizations of scholars, 
it is suggested, should be postponed until the 
numbers are larger and the conditions more 
propitious. 

9. Joint research projects are a potent method 
of advancing research and improving scholarly 
communication. As mentioned above, a few al- 
ready exist on an inter-American basis, such as 
FLACSO and the UNESCO Center at Rio. In 
anthropology and archaeology scholars habitually 
cooperate in joint investigations. But there are 
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numerous opportunities for the expansion of 
joint research and cooperation which should be 
explored. Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia, 
as well es the Central American countries, have 
common problems in the field of anthropology, 
eociology, and the other social sciences, problems 
which would lend themselves to joint research. 
In the humanities there are fewer good oppor- 
tunities, but it might be pointed out in passing 
that despite the number of scholars in the field 
of history no general history of Latin America as 
a whole has yet been produced. Archaeology has 
already been well developed on an inter-American 
basis, especially in the investigation of pre- 
Colombian cultures. Linguistic science is a prom- 
ising field for such cooperation. 

In Central America there exists an excellent 
agency, the Higher Council of the Universities of 
Central America, (CSUCA), for centralized plan- 
ning of common research projects in that area. 
Nothing quite like it exists for South America or 
its regions, although perhaps the UNESCO proj- 
ects, if expanded, could perform this important 
function in the field of the social sciences. 


i. SCHOLARLY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LATIN 
AMERIOA AND THE UNITED STATRS 


This section of the report is based, in addition 
to the above-mentioned reports, on two confer- 
ences of scholars held by the ACLS and on cor- 
respondence with the scholars who attended the 
Mexico City conference of CHEAR. 

The general picture is not much different from 
that which obtains within Latin America. 
Scholarly communication is very poor between 
the United States and Latin American countries. 
The only exception is Mexico, with which country 
there is relatively heavy scholarly traffic. 

In the United States scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences are well organized in national 
associations, most of which issue regular profes- 
sional journals. But, with the exception of the 
American Philosophical Association, these so- 
cieties have almost no ties with Latin American 
scholars in their own fields. Very recently a group 
of United States scholars interested in Latin 
American studies has been organized: the Asso- 
ciation for Latin American Studies (ALAS). 
This group as it grows in membership and 
strength will no doubt take a particular interest 
in communicating with scholars in Latin America, 
but for the present such relations as exist are 
almost entirely on an individual basis. Some 
universities have established close relations with 
Latin America——-the University of Kansas with 
the University of Costa Rica, Cornell in Peru, 
while several have close ties with Mexico. This 
remains an excellent field for CHEAR. Through 
its conferences it brings together many of the 
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leading educators of the hemisphere. Perhaps 
with the encouragement of CHEAR, what has 
happened in the case of the Universities of Costa 
Rica and Kansas can be repeated in other cases. 
The spread of such inter-university cooperation 
on an individual basis can become one of the most 
important developments in hemispheric scholarly 
communication. 

The following is a summary of the status of 
United States-Latin American communication 
under roughly the same headings which were used 
in the discussion of the relations within Latin 
America. 

1. United States scholars would welcome the 
directories of scholars and bulletins of research 
in progress mentioned above. Although many of 
them have individual connections in one or 
another country, they are nevertheless in ignor- 
ance of most of the work going on in Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole. This is true even among the 
scholars who specialisa in Latin American studies. 
The most important source of bibliographical 
data, The Handbook of Latin American Studies, is 
very helpful, but it suffers from long delay in 
publication and carries no information on re- 
search in progress. Some scholars urge the revival 
of the Library of Congress Quarterly Lista and 
the Pan American Union’s Ctenctas Soctales as 
important supplements to the Handbook. 

2. United States learned journals review al- 
most no publications of Latin American scholars. 
This is partly due to the fact that the journals do 
not receive very many books for review, partly to 
inadequate language proficiency, and partly to 
habits which tend to give greater attention to 
European scholarship in the field. The bulletins 
mentioned above would help greatly to stimulate 
interest in Latin American research. Articles by 
Latin American scholars are seldom received and 
even more rarely accepted for publication. A 
partial reason is the expense of translation. 

In preparation for this report, the editors of 
twelve of the leading learned journals were asked 
to send their subscription lists for Latin America. 
The American Economic Review, according to a 
report made in May last year, includes 294 in- 
dividuals and institutions in all of the countries 
of Central and South America and the Caribbean 
among its subscribers. This circulation greatly ex- 
ceeds that which any other U. S, journal repre- 
senting the social sciences or the humanities re- 
porta for this area. Recent counts of subscribers 
(both institutional and individual) for those 
ranking next numerically are: The Amertcan 
Anthropologist, 153; Language (the journal of the 
Linguistic Society of America), 82; American 
Political Science Review, 68; American Sociological 
Review, 64. In the fields of history, geography, 
philosophy, modern languages, art history, and 
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archaeology, the leading learned journals pub- 
lished in the United States have fewer than 25 
subscribers in Central and South America. 

Some editors would like to expand their circu- 
lation in Latin America but lack the funds to ad- 
vertise or to circularize potential subscribers. 
Cthers have pointed out that the cost of subscrip- 
tions is high for Latin American scholars and 
that in many countries currency regulations 
mske private subscriptions almost impossible. If 
some arrangement for subscribing in local cur- 
rencies could be made,? many more. Latin Amer- 
ican scholars would subscribe. 

A similar problem attends book distribution. 
The Association of University Presses reports 
thet book sales in Latin America are much lower 
tkan in other parts of the world. The exorbitant 
price of books is considered to be a more im- 
portant deterrent than the language barriers. For 
some time there has been discussion among the 
Presses of a plan to sell reproduction proofs to 
Latin American publishers who could then pub- 
lish them by offset processes. Thus far, this pro- 
posal remains only a possibility. No action has 
yet been taken on it. 

In some fields there are additional problems. 
Important scholarly works in the social sciences 
which are used as the basis of teaching in the 
United States cannot be simply translated into 
Spanish or Portuguese: they must be adapted to 
the Latin American setting in order to be intel- 
ligible and usable. The nascent empirical social 
sciences in Latin America stand in great need of 
scholarly adaptations of a number of works in 
sociology and political science, and to some 
extent in economics. 

3. Exchanges between the United States and 
Latin America are expanding to an encouraging 
degree. Scholars make the following observations, 
however: (a) There is a heavy concentration on 
natural science and medicine in the exchange 
programs. (b) Post-graduate exchanges are less 
extensive than student exchanges and must be 
encouraged if research and scholarship are to 
benefit in the long run. (c) It is difficult for Latin 
American university faculty members to come to 
the United States for teaching or research if the 
greater part of their income is derived from non- 
teaching occupations. (d) United States scholars 
who teach and do research in the field of Latin 
American studies still have insufficient oppor- 
tunities to make the periodic field trips which 
their work requires. (e) Those who are working in 
disciplines like sociology, political science, his- 
tory, and literature should become more aware 
of the excellent opportunities for research in their 
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fields in Latin America. Particularly in the social 
sciences Interest in Latin America is negligible 
and badly in need of encouragement. (f) In some 
cases short-term exchange visits by leading 
acholars are more productive than longer visita 
by younger men. In other cases a year is insuf- 
ficient time for the kind of training needed. Ex- 
change programs thus should be flexible in order 
to enable them to be used to maximum advan- 
tage. 
4, One scholar cited the now defunct Institute 
of Social Anthropology, established by the 
Smithsonian Institution, as a very effective or- 
ganization. It maintained representatives in 4 
number of Latin American countries in research 
and training capacities and had a publication 
program. In the view of this scholar, the In- 
stitute could well be a model for future inter- 
American scholarly relations, especially if it 
were expanded to include other disciplines. 

This and other possibilities for the establish- 
ment of joint inter-American research agencies 
might well be explored by CHEAR. There are 
many other opportunities for cooperative research 
by United States and Latin American scholars, 
especially in the social sciences, which would 
bring large rewards in research and training. The 
present exchange programs offer some possibilities 
for financing them; others will have to be sup- 
ported by specific grants. Such projects, because 
of the close and lasting relations created by them, 
should have a priority in inter-American plans for 
scholarly communication. 
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5. A number of other suggestions may be 
mentioned briefly: 

(a) There is a need to encourage the attendance 
and the reading of papers by Latin American 
scholars at meetings of United States and inter- 
national learned societies. 

(b) A number of small, carefully planned inter- 
American conferences in specific disciplines should 
be projected and supported. 

{c) The present program for research grants 
in Latin American studies should be expanded to 
enable more grants to be given for research by 
United States scholars in Latin America. 

(d) A number of inter-American organizations 
already in existence should be encouraged to 
make cultural and scholarly communication a 
major concern. CHEAR is well-suited as an 
agency to stimulate and coordinate such pro- 
grams. 

IH. CONCLUBION 

This report has covered a good deal of ground. 
Some of the problems discussed must be left to 
the individual institutions and countries them- 
selves for their consideration. The problem of 
inter-university relations within the several 
countries, the problem of the part-time faculty, 
and many others which affect inter-American 
scholarship cannot, except in an indirect and 
general way, be the concern of this group. But 
the universities represented in CHEAR might 
take the leadership in establishing better com- 
munication between their institutions and the 
other universities of their countries. 


oe. NEWS AND NOTES 


“APSA GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


As announced in a previous issue of the RE- 
vinw, the National Office and the Executive 
Committee of the Association have spent many 
months in study and investigation to perfect a 
term life insurance program on a group basis 
which will provide attractive advantages to the 
membership. We are happy to announce that de- 
tails of such a program have now been satisfac- 
tonly worked out with the result that a target 
date of November 1, 1960 haa been set to put the 
program in effect. 

Salient features of the program are listed below. 
To supplement this information an explanatory 
booklet and application card will be mailed to 
each eligible member during the month of Sep- 
tember. Members attending the fifty-sixth Annual 
Meeting in New York will be given an oppor- 
tunity to enroll in the program during the meet- 
ing. Members not enrolling there will have until 
November 1 to make application. 

1. Eligibility: Group insurance statutes will 
. require limitation of coverage to “Professional” 
members. Complete details of eligibility will be 
included in the explanatory booklet which will be 
mailed to you. 

2. Coverage: Term life insurance, payable upon 
death from any cause, will be coupled with 24- 
hour accidental death and dismemberment cover- 
age. Members between the agea of 40 and 60 will 
be insured for $10,000 ($20,000 if death is acci- 
dental) while higher amounts will be provided for 
members under age 40 and lower amounts for 
members over age 60. 

3. Costs: Rates charged the membership will 
be governed by the minimum Group Term Rate 
tables required of all insurance carriers doing 
business in all 50 states. It is expected that sub- 
stantial dividends will be earned. Such dividends 
will be used for the benefit of the members. Under 
the terms of the trust to be established no funds 
derived from dividends can be used for operating 
expenses of the Association. 

4. Medical Requirements: In accordance with 
the insurance statutes of the several states no medi- 
cal examination will be required of members 
electing to participate on or before November 1, 


_ °1960, except in the states of New Jersey, Ohio, 


Texas, and Wisconsin. 
5. Administration: The program will be gov- 
erned by three Trustees appointed by the officers 


cf the Association and will be on a “non-profit” 
basis. Members will receive insurance certificates. 
One master group policy will be entered into by 
the Trustees and the insurance carrier. 

6. Termination of Protection: Once insured a 
member may continue coverage until death pro- 
vided he or she maintains membership in good 
standing in the Association. 

7. Permanent and Total Disability: In the event 
that a member becomes permanently and totally 
disabled prior to age 60, all future premiums will 
be waived so long as the member from time to 
time provides satisfactory proof of continuous 
disability to the insurance carrier. 

8. Use of Association Funds: By use of a token 
enrollment fee of $2.50 all costa of administering 
and promoting the Association insurance program 
will be borne by the participating member at no 
cost ta the Association. 

9. Importance of Prompt Participation: To in- 
sure actuarial soundness and to protect members 


_ participating from the outset, only members en- 


rolling in the program during the initial enroll- 
ment period ending November 1, 1960 will be 
allowed to participate without medical evidence 
oF insurability satisfactory to the insurance car- 
rier. Members foregoing the option of participa- 
tion who later change their minds will only be 
insured upon presentation (at their own expense) 
of evidence of insurability satisfactory to the in- 
surance carrier. 

10, Participation by Future New Eligible Mem- 
bere: Members becoming eligible for the first 
time subsequent to November 1, 1960 will be 
allowed to participate without medical examina- 
tion at the quarterly “open house” next following 
their attainment of eligible status. 

In sponsoring this life insurance program the 
officers of your Association feel they are making 
available a significant service. On the other hand 
the program can only prove a success with the 
active participation and support of the member- 
ship. If, after receipt of the explanatory booklet 
and application card, any questions remain un- 
answered, you are urged to direct your questions 
te: THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scientists 
held its eighteenth annual meeting April 28 to 30 


at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


General sessions of the Conference were addressed 
by Herbert J. Mueller on “Towards a Philosophy 
of Political Science’ and by President Carl B. 
Swisher of the American Political Science Associ- 
ation on “Regional Roots of Supreme Court Be- 
havior.” 

Panel sessions featured papers and discussions 
on the following topics: ‘Congressional Repre- 
sentation of the Midwest,” “The Politics of the 
Congressional Committee Assignment Process,” 
“The ‘Enemy’ in Soviet Propaganda, 1917-1959,” 
“The Present Place of Political Philosophy,” 
“Interdisciplinary Analysis of an Underdeveloped 
Area (India)? “The Office of the Chief Justice 
of the United States,” “The Constitution and the 
Governors,” “Midwest Municipal Political Sys- 
tems,” “Political Behavior in Western and Non- 
Western Countries,” “Power as an Explanatory 
Concept in International Relations,” ‘Patterns 
of National Politics Emerging from State Party 
Trends,” “Food and Drug Laws and State and 
Local Government,” ‘Bentley’s Functionalism 
and a General Theory of Polities,” and “The 
Calculation of Deterrence.” Special sessions were 
held on “Graduate Training of Political Scien- 
tists,” “The Job Market for Ph.D.s,” “The Na- 
ture of Future Conference Programs,” and “The 
National Defense Fellowship Program.” 

President Amry Vandenbosch chaired the 
business meeting of the Conference, which 
elected the following new officers: Lioyd M. 
Short, Minnesota, president; Paul C. Bartholo- 
mew, Notre Dame, vice-president; and as mem- 
bers of the executive council, Louis H. Douglas, 
Kansas State and Frank L. Klingberg, Southern 
Illinois. 

The 1961 meeting will be held at the University 
of Missouri on May 11 to 13. 


The Northern California Political Science As- 
tion held its annual meeting jointly with the West- 
ern Political Science Association at the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) on April 15-16, 1960. 
The Presidential Citation Award for teaching, 
service to the profession, community service and 
research was conferred upon Burton R. Brazil of 
San Jose State College. Officers elected for 1960— 
61 were: president, Alexander Smetana, Univer- 
sity of San Francisco; vice-president, Benjamin 
C. Franklin, Chico State College; secretary- 
treasurer, John M. Selig, City College of San 
Francisco. The following were elected to the 
council: Gilbert Abcarian, Humboldt State Col- 


lege; Charles W. Black, Modesto Junior College: 
John H. Bunzel, Stanford University; Bernard 
Kronic, University of Santa Clara; Paul Mur- 
ray, Sacramento State College; Peter H. Odegard, 
University of California; Frederic A. Weed, San 
Jose State College. 


The 1960 annual meeting of the New England 
Political Science Association was held on April 23 
to 24 at the University of Massachusetts. James 
Burns of Williams College was elected president 
for the coming year, Norman Padelford of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology will serve 
as vice president, ard Vernon Ferwarda of 
Trinity College will continue as secretary- 
treasurer. Rolf Haugen of the University of 
Vermont, Stanley Hofman of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Duane Lockard of Connecticut College 
were elected to the executive committee. 

The meeting opened with a Saturday afternoon 
panel on “New Fields for African Research,” 
chaired by Rupert Emerson of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Gwendolen Carter, Smith College and Jo 
Saxe, Harvard University, delivered papers; dis- 
cussants included Ruth Schachter, Boston Uni- 
versity and Lawrence Howard, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 

The Saturday evening dinner meeting featured 
an address on “State Government: A Challenge 
to Political Scientists’ by Kermit Morrissey, 
Budget Director of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The closing Sunday morning panel was 
on “Party Reform Revisited,” marking the tenth 
anniversary of the American Political Science As- 
sociation report on political parties. Participants 
included E. E. Schatischneider, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Earl Latham, Amherst College; E. 
William Steele, University of Vermont; with 
Robert Dahl of Yale University serving as chair- 
man. 


The New York Political Science Association - 
held its 1960 annual meeting on the campus of 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, L. I., on April 22, 
23. The principal speaker was Mr. Meyer Cohen, 
director of the Bureau of Operations, United Na- 
tions Special Fund. Mr. Cohen spoke on the topic 
of the role of the United Nations in accelerating 
the economic development of the less developed 
countries. In addition, there were panel discus- 
sions on the problems of metropolitan areas and 
on the politics of the nominating process. 

Willard N. Hogan, State University College of 
Education, New Paltz, New York, was president 
of the Association for 1959-60 and Donald 
Bishop of Byracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, was elected president for the following year. 
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In observance of the 50th Anniversary of its 
formal establishment, the department of political 
science at the University of Michigan conducted 
a series of Conference-Seminars at Ann Arbor on 
April 8-9, 1960. Centering around the general 
theme of “The Status and Prospects of Political 
Science as a Discipline,” the seminars were at- 
tended by many of the graduates of the depart- 
ment, a number of political scientists from else- 
where, and members of the departmental staff. 
Specially invited guest speakers included The 
Right Honorable Lord Bridges, former Secretary 
to the British Cabinet and Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury; Professors V. O. Key, Harvard 
-~ University; Rowland Egger, University of Vir- 
ginia; Amry Vandenbosch, University of Ken- 
tucky; Lloyd M. McCaffree, Director of Re 
search, Republican National Committee; John A. 
Perkins, President of the University of Delaware; 
the Honorable Joseph Satterthwaite, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affaira and former 
Director of the Foreign Service; Evron Kirk- 
patrick, Executive Director, APSA; Governor G. 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan. A 30-page bro- 
chure outlining the main developments in the 
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teaching of political science at Michigan, whieh 
bezan in 1860 when lectures by Professor Thomas 
M. Cooley on constitutional law and history were 
first offered, was prepared for the occasion and is 
available for distribution to graduates and friends 
of the department. The formal papers presented 
at the seminars by Lord Bridges, Professor Key, 
Dr. Perkins, and the present departmental chair- 
man, Professor James K. Pollock, will be pub- 
lished. 


Ninety members of the Ohio Association of 
Economists and Political Scientists met at Otter- 
bein College, Westerville, Ohio, on March 12. 
Dr. Warne, luncheon speaker, discussed ‘‘Ad- 
vertising and Consumer Behavior.” Political 
scientists appearing on the program were: Nor- 
man Blume, University of Toledo; H. P. Secher, 
Western Reserve University; Herbert Waltzer, 
Miami University; Hoke Smith, Hiram College. 
New officers are: Ray Gusteson, Political Science, 
Ohio University, president; Alvin 8. Tostlebe, 
Economics, Wooster, College vice-president; 
Mona Fletcher, Political Science, Kent State 
University was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Journal Fund, 200 West 7th Street, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, has included two articles pub- 
lished in this Review among its Silver Pen 
Awards for 1955-59 to authors and editora of 
learned publications. The awards make “a 
modest stand on behalf of the English language 
in learned publication. [They] are little concerned 
with the hypotheses and viewpoints of scholars, 
the quality of their research or the importance of 
their subjects. Our concern here is writing: we 
like to see scholars express themselves clearly 
and...even with style; we encourage authori- 
ties to communicate their work to readers, not 
simply to make it available for inspection.” The 
articles cited from this Review are “Conserva- 
tism as an Ideology,” by Samuel P. Huntington, 
in the July 1957 issue, and “Senate Rules and the 
Civil Rights Bill,” by Howard E. Shuman, in the 
December 1957 issue. 


The Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 
with the aid of a grant from the Institute for In- 
ternational Order, has prepared and published, in 
two parts, summaries of the principal findings and 
recommendations of the 13 foreign policy studies 
recently completed for the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Part I takes the reports in 
sequence; Part II analyses them topically. Copies 
are available at a nominal charge. 


Long Island University in Brooklyn, New 
York, established a new department of political 
science in September, 1960. Edward W. Mill was 
appointed professor of political science and chair- 
man of the department. Both undergraduate and 
graduate work are now offered by the new de- 
partment. The graduate program is centered 
around two programs, one in international rels- 
tions and diplomacy, and the other in public ad- 
ministration. 


The Florida Interim Legislative Committee on 
Taxation and Finance has awarded Florida State 
University a grant to make a study of property 
taxation in Florida. Members of the department 
of government, the institute of governmental re- 
search and service and the department of eco- 
nomics are conducting the study. Juanita Gibson, 
associate professor of government is director of 
the project. 


The American Council of Learned Societies 
lists three political scientists, William N. Cham- 
bers of Washington State University, Cariey B 
Joynt of Lehigh and Sidney Warren of Calfornia. 
Western University, among the 48 scholars in a 
national competition who received grant awards 
in June for assistance in research in the humani- 
ties and social aciences., 


The Social Science Research Council’s annual 
announcement describing fellowships and grants 
to be awarded in 1960-61 was ready for distribu- 
tion in early September. It lists the following 
programs which are to be continued without 
major chenges: Research Training Fellowships, 
predoctoral and postdoctoral; Faculty Research 
Fellowships; Grants-in-Aid of Research; Fellow- 
ships in Political Theory and Legal Philosophy; 
Grants for research on American Governmental 
and Legal Processes, and on National Security 
Policy. 

International Conference Travel Grants are 
offered to American social scientists for travel to 
certain meetings abroad, a list of which will be 
snnounced later. 

Under joint sponsorship with the American 
Council of Learned Societies, grants are offered to 
mature scholars for research in the social sciences 
and humsnities on certain foreign areas. Grants 
for research on Africa South of the Sahara, on 
Contemporary China, on Latin America, and on 
the Near and Middle East (including North 
Africa) will be administered by the SSRC, while 
those for Asian Studies and for Slavic and East 
European Studies will be administered by the 
ACLS. = 

Inquiries and requests for the detailed an- 
nouncement when issued may he addressed to the 
SSRC at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. Applications for some categories of awards 
will be due not later than November 1. 


The World Affairs Center Fellowship for the 
Study of International Organization is being of- 
fered for the fourth year to American college and 
university teachers in academic fields concerned 
with international problems. The program brings 
one Fellow each year to New York City for nine 
or twelve months of study and observation at the 
United Nations, in pursuit of a specific project of 
his own choosing. The Fellowship was established 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
to strengthen the teaching of world affairs in the 
United States. 

The Fellowship is open to faculty members not 
over 40 years of age, who hold the Ph.D. degree 
or its equivalent and are firmly committed to 
careers ag teachers in the United States. Candi- 
dates from fields such as economics, history, law, 
political science, public administration or sociol- 
ogy will be welcome. Those who have had previ- 
ous opportunity to acquire first-hand familiarity 
with international institutions will not ordinarily 
be considered. 

The World Affairs Center was founded in 1956 
by the Foreign Policy Association in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 
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The deadline for applications is January 16, 
1961. Inquiries about the program may be di- 
rected to: Fellowship Program, Foreign Policy 
Association— World Affairs Center, First Avenue 
at 47th St.,.New York 17, New York. 


Alan A. Altshuler of the University of Chicago 
has been appointed instructor in political science 
at Swarthmore for the year 1960-61. 


Hannah Arendt has received an appointment 
as Visiting professor of government at Columbia 
for the fall term. 


Allen Ballard, Jr., Harvard University, has 
been appointed visiting lecturer in government 
at Dartmouth. 


Lucius J. Barker, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee, recently received one of the two $1,000 
William H. Kiefhofer Memorial Teaching Awards 
for excellency in teaching at the all-University of 
Wisconsin faculty meeting held on the Madison 
campus. Professor Barker earlier had received 
the $500 Edward and Rosa Uhrig Award for 
excellency in teaching on the Milwaukee campus. 
Both awards were for the 1959-60 school year. 


Marver H. Bernstein has been serving ag co- 
director of a Seminar on Regulatory Administra- 
tion at the Brookings Institution, attended by a 
group of distinguished judges, government offi- 
ciale, lawyers, trade association representatives, 
and others. The seminar met monthly for a period 
of eight months. Its first objective was the 
preparation of a research program in regulatory 
administration for consideration by the Brook- 
ings Institute. 


Heinz Bertelsmann, associate professor of gov- 
ernment at Bard College was granted a leave of 
absence for the spring semester, 1960 to com- 
plete his study of the activities of pressure groupa 
in the consideration of economic legislation in 
Western Germany with parliamentary and secre- 
tariat documents in Bonn and West Berlin. 


D. W. Brogan of Cambridge University taught 
in the 1960 summer session at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


_ Douglas Chalmers of Yale has been appointed 
lecturer in political science at Swarthmore for the 
first semester of 1960-61. 


John W. Chapman, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered a series of lectures in Poland at 
the Uniwersitet Marri Curie-Sklodowskiej, Lub- 
lin, and at the Wyzsza Szskola Ekonomicana, 
Krakow. 
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Morris H. Cohen, associate professor of govern- 
ment, Clark University, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Worcester Plan “E” Association, the 
Worcester civic improvement organization. 


John A. Crittenden, formerly of the University. 


of North Carolina and recently law and be- -` 


havioral science research fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as visiting assistant professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Karl W. Deutsch, professor of political science 
at Yale, spent three summer months in 1960 in 
Germany, Switzerland, France and Italy, con- 
tinuing his studies on large-scale political com- 
munities. He also lectured in June and July as 
visiting professor at the University of Heidel- 
berg, on “Nationalism and Supra-National Com- 
munity” and conducted a seminar on ‘“Quantita- 
tive Research Methods in Political Science.” 


G. Homer Durham, academic vice-president of 
the University of Utah, has been appointed to 
the National Language Advisory Board of the 
United States Office of Education. 


Alex T. Edelmann, University of Nebraska, 
with the assistance of a research grant, spent part 
of the summer of 1960 studying in Mexico. 


Herman Finer, professor of political science, 
University of Chicago, taught in the 1960 sum- 
mer session of the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


John A. Fitzgerald of the University of Chicago 
has accepted a one-year appointment as instruc- 
tor in comparative government and political 
theory at Whitman College. 


Robert- 8. Friedman, associate professor of 
government at Louisiana State University, was 
visiting sssociate professor of political science 
at Washington University at St. Louis for the 
summer of 1960. 


Gidon A. G. Gottlieb of Harvard Law School 
has been appointed lecturer in government at 
Dartmouth. `~ 


George L. Grassmuck of the University of 
Michigan, is working in the Office of the Vice 
President of the United States during 1960. 


Barbara Buckstein Green, of the department of 
political science at Wellesley College, received a 
grant from the Inter-University Committee on 
Travel Grants for travel in the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1960. 


Ernst B. Haas, associate professor of political 


science, University of California, Berkeley, will be 
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on leave in 1960-61, conducting research in 
Rome and Geneva, under a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council, on the integrative im- 
pact of international inatitutions of a non-politi- 
cal character. 


Charlies M. Hardin, University of Chicago, is 
editor of the September ANNALS of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science on 
the subject ‘Agricultural Policy, Politics, and 
the Public Interest.” 


Joseph P. Harris will be research professor in 
the legislative process at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, during the fall term 1960, and 
on sabbatical leave in the spring. 


William C. Havard, professor of government 
at Louisiana State University will spend the aca- 
demic year 1960-61 at the University of Munich 
as a Fulbright Lecturer. 


Murray C. Havens of Duke University served 
ag a visiting faculty member in political science 
. at the Johns Hopkins University during the 
summer session. 


Reuel G. Hemdah! will be acting head of the 
department of political science at the University 
of Louisville during 1960-61. 


Norman L. Hill, following a Fulbright year in 
Wales, returned to his teaching duties at Ne- 
braska. He was named Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor in Social Sciences for 1960 by the Board of 
Regents in May. 


Franklin W. Houn, formerly of the University 
of Dubuque, taught classes in the Far Eastern 
Institute at Nebraska for the summer session 
1960. He will be visiting associate professor of 
political science at Nebraska during the academic 
year 1960-61. 


J. C. Hurewits and Dankwart Rustow of the . 


department of public law and government at 
Columbia were the recipients of travel grants to 
participate in the 25th International Congress of 
Orientalists at Moscow, 8-16 August, 1960. 


Scott D. Johnston, professor of political science 
at Hamline University, has been granted a So- 
cial Science Research Council stipend in con- 
junction with a sabbatical leave during the fall 
semester of 1960 to undertake a study of the 
political party system of Israel. 


Frank H. Jonas, professor of political science 
at the University of Utah, has been appointed 
Chester W. Nimitz professor of political and go- 
cial philosophy at the Naval War College for the 
year 1960-61. 
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Charles O. Jones of the department of political 
science st Wellesley College has received a grant 
from the Huber Foundation for the study of a 
congressional campaign in Maine. 


Victor Jones, professor of political science will 
continue ag the University of California repre- 
sentative to the Graduate School of Adminis- 
trative Sciences, University of Bologna, until 
the beginning of the 1961 spring semester. 


Bertrand de Jouvenel will be visiting professor 
at the University of California, Berkeley, during 
the 1960 fall semester. He is a member of the 
Conseil Economique et Social of France and 
president of the Societe d’Etudes et de Documen- 
tation Economiques, Industrielles et Sociales. 


Elie Kedourie, reader at the London School of 
Economics, will be visiting associate professor of 
politics at Princeton University, 1960-61. 


Louis C. Kesselman of the University of Louis- 
ville will be a Fulbright lecturer at the University 
of Helsinki and the School of Social Sciences, 
Helsinki during the 1960—61 academic year. 


Otto Kirchheimer has received an appoint- 
ment as visiting professor of government at 
Columbia for the year 1960-61. 


Richard H. Leach of Duke University lectured 
in political science at the University of Houston. 
during the second term of summer school. 


Albert Lepawsky, professor of political science 
at the University of California, Berkeley, will 
continue to serve as director of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Training and Re- 
cruiting Center at Vancouver, Canada, until the 
beginning of the 1961 spring semester. 


Benjamin Lippincott of the University of 
Minnesota was on leave of absence during the 
spring semester of 1959-60 for the purposes of 
research and writing. 


David Lowenthal, associate professor of politi- 
cal science at Wheaton College, Massachusetts, 
taught in the 1960 summer session of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. . 


Gilbert L. Lycan, head of the department of 
history and political science at Stetson Univer- 
sity, Deland, was.elected president of the Florida 
Historical Bosinty at its annual meeting in a 
Dora, April 8. 


John A. Marcum, assistant professor of political 
science at Colgate University, is spending the 
first semester doing research in French-Spesking 
Africa, 
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Lucian Marquis, University of Oregon, was 
given the Ersted Award for distinguished teach- 
ing. The award carries a stipend of $1,000. 


Nicholas A. Masters of Wayne State Univer- 
sity has become visiting associate professor at 
‘Washington University where he will be associate 
research director of a study of the impact of 
state political decisions on the public schools, 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 


Edward McWhinney, professor of Interna- 
tional and Comparative Law at the University of 
Toronto, has been awarded a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Fellowship in Legal and Political Philoso- 
phy and will be on leave of absence during the 
whole of the academic year 1960-61. He will 
work at the Max-Planck-Institut for Public Law 
and International Law at Heidelberg, and at 
other European legal centers. 


Tannoy A. Mills of the University of Minne- 
sota was on sabbatical leave during the spring 
and summer. of 1960. He spent the time in Eng- 
land in the furtherance of his research and writ- 
ing on the domestic and foreign politics and 
economics of the countries of Southeast Asia. 


Donald G. Morgan will take a leave of absence 
from Mount Holyoke College during the fall 
semester, 1960-61 in order to further his project 
on the Responsibility of Congress for Consider- 
ing Constitutional Questions. Mr. Morgan has 
granta from the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Philosophical Society. 


Robert J. -Morgan, associate professor. of the 
department of political acience at the University 
of Virginia will be on leave during 1960-62. to 
serve temporarily on the staff of The Resources 
For the Future, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Fauzi M. Najjar, assistant professor of social 
science and foreign studies, Michigan State Uni- 


versity, has been given-a Rockefeller Foundation - 


~ grant to do research on Democratic and Non- 
Democratic Patterns in Arab History and 
- Thought. Dr. Najjar will spend 1960-61 in the 
Middle East on a leave of absence from Michigan 
State University. 


Peter Odegard of the University of California 
was visiting lecturer in the department of politi- 
cal science at the University of Mississippi during 
April 


Felix E. Oppenheim, formerly at the University 
-of Delaware, was visiting lecturer in the depart- 
ment of politica at Princeton University during 
the spring term, 1960. 
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Richard L. Park, associate professor of political 
science, University of Michigan, taught at the 
1960 summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


Malcolm B. Parsons, professor of government 
at the Florida State University, received a sum- 
mer research grant from the University Research 
Council in support of a study of “The Bloc 
Composition of the Florida State Senate since 
1947,” 


Guy J. Pauker, associate professor of political 
science, University of California, Berkeley, will 
be engaged in full-time research on the military 
in Indonesian politics for the RAND Corporation 
during the 1960-61 academic year. 


Roy V. Peel, chairman ot the department of 
political science at the University of Utah, spent 
the winter and spring quarters as visiting pro- 
fessor at Michigan State University. 


Edward L. Pinney of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity will spend the simmer of 1960 in Bonn, 


Germany under a research grant from the Louisi- ` 


ans State University Graduate Council. 


E. Raymond Platig, associate professor of in- 
ternational relations and staff-member of the So- 
cial Science Foundation, University of Denver, is 
on a twelve-months leave of absence to do re- 
search on “John Foster Dulles and the Baghdad 
Pact: A Case Study in Coalition Diplomacy,” 
facilitated by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


James W. Prothro, professor of government at 
Florida State University, is visiting professor of 
political science and visiting research professor in 
the institute for research in social science at the 
University of North a June 1960 through 
August, 1961. 


Robert 8. Rankin of Diks University will be 
on sabbatical leave during the academic year 
1960-61. During his absence his duties as chair- 
man of the department of political acience are 
being exercised-by Professor John H. Hallowell. 


Michael D. Reagan, Williams College, will be 
visiting assistant professor of- politics at Prince- 
ton University, 1960-61. 


William O. Reichert of the University of Ken- 


PO pet, 


eng Ce on Ta eye 


tucky will serve as visiting assistant professor of | 


political sciences at Nebraska during the year 
1980-61. 


At the request of the Department of State 
Henry Reiff of Bt. Lawrence University will lec- 
ture in Korea for three months in the fall of 1960. 
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Elston E. Roady, professor of government, has 
received a summer research appointment from 
the Florida State University Research Council 
to study “Money in Florida Politics: A Study of 
the Operation of Florida’s Unique ‘Who Gave It 
—Who Got It Law,’ 1952-60.” 


Carl G. Rosberg, assistant professor of political 
science, University of California, Berkeley, will 
be on leave during 1960-61 for research in British 
East Africa on political leadership in groups. 


. Leo Rosten, author and editor, will be Ford 
Rotating Research Professor in Governmental 
Affairs at the University of veins Berkeley, 
during 1960-61. 


Richard M. Scammon, director of elections 
research for the Governmental Affairs Institute 
and editor of the Institute’s Amertca Votes 
series, has been appointed Consultant on Voting 
to the Commission on Civil Rights. 


Lester G. Seligman, University of Oregon is 
spending his sabbatical year 1960-61 as a Ful- 
bright lecturer in American Studies at the 
Hebrew University. 


Robert J. Steamer, associate professor of 
government at Louisiana State University, will 
be visiting associate professor at Cornell Uni- 
versity for the summer of 1960. 


James A. Storing of Colgate University served 
a8 a special consultant to the International Sum- 
mer School at the University of Oslo during the 
course of the summer. 
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Richard W. Van Wagenen of the American 
University has become a member of the board of 
trustees of the Social Science Foundation of the 
University of Denver. 


Eric Waldman, chairman, department of 
political science, Marquette University, was 
awarded a NATO Advanced Research Fellowship 
for the summer of 1960. 


Myron Weiner, University of Chicago, has been 
appointed as chairman of a newly created Com- 
mittee on State Politics in India under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on South Asia on the 
Association for Asian Studies. 


Guenter Weissberg has been appointed visiting 
assistant professor for the fall term 1960-61 at 
Cornell University to replace Herbert W. Briggs, 
who will be on sabbatical leave next year, having 
received a Rockefeller grant for study of the 
International Law Commission in Geneva. 


Richard 8. Wheeler, lecturer in political science 
at the University of California (Berkeley), has 
accepted a post as visiting faculty member at 
Duke University. 


Rene de Visme Williamson, chairman of the 
department of government, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, was visiting professor of political science 
at Vanderbilt University for the summer of 1960. 


Raphael Zariski, University of Nebraska, has 
been appointed to a Fulbright lectureship for 
1960-61 at the University of Florence, Italy. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Merritt G. Abrash, candidate for Ph.D., Col- 
lumbia University, has been appointed instructor 
in the department of history, government and in- 
ternational relations, Clark University, 1960-61. 


William G. Andrews has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of government at Dartmouth. 


M. Margaret Ball, professor of political science, 
Wellesley College, has been elected a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Samuel H. Barnes has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant er at the University of 
Michigan. 


Paul Beckett of Washington State University 
has been re-elected departmental chairman for 
another four-year term. 


Gary Lee Best, of Northwestern, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


David A. Bingham, research associate in the 
bureau. of business and public research, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, has been promoted to associate 
professor of public administration. 


William W. Boyer, University of Pittsburgh, 
was awarded a State Department grant to con- 
duct a world lecture tour from May through 
August, 1960. His tour included lectures before 
university and other groups in Taiwan, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, and Jordan. 


John J. Bucholtz, candidate for the Ph.D. in 
the department of politics at Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been appointed instructor in political 
science at Mount Holyoke College. 


Elbert M. Byrd, Jr., has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor at the University of 
Maryland. 


Francia P. Canavan, S.J., formerly of St. 
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Peter’s College has become assistant editor of 
America. 


Holbert N. Carroll has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


H. Paul Castleberry has been promoted from 
associate professor ta professor of political sci- 
ence at Washington State University, effective 
September, 1980. 


Carl Q. Christol, professor of political science 
at the University of Southern California, has been 
named head of the cepartment to succeed pro- 
fessor Totton J. Anderson under the established 
- university policy of rotating chairmanships. 


Inis L. Claude has been promoted to the rank of 
professor at the University of Michigan. 


Percy E. Corbett has received a three-year 
appointment as professor in the Woodrow Wilson 
Department of Foreign Affairs at the University 
of Virginia. 


Brownlee Sands Corrin has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor of political science 
at Goucher College. 


Paul T. David has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor in the department of political science at 
the University of Virginia. 


Harry R. Davis is on leave from Beloit College, 
1960-61 to study the problem of natural law in 
Protestant thought. He will work principally in 
Britain, on grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Lilly Endowment. 


B. Vincent Davis has been appointed an in- 
structor in politics, Princeton University. 


Kenneth E. Davison has been promoted to 
professor of political science at Heidelberg 
College. 


Conley H. Dillon of the department of political 
science at Marshall College has been appointed 
professor of government and politics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Jay Doubleday hes been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Jack D. Dowell has joined the staff of Wash- 
ington State University as assistant professor of 
political science. 


Ralph Eisenberg has joined the bureau of pub- 
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lic administration and the department of political 
science at the University of Virginia as assistant 
professor. 


Alan Engel, who received his Ph.D. from 
Northwestern University in August, has joined 
the staff at Miami University (Ohio) with the 
rank of assistant professor of government. 


Eugene Feingold of Princeton University has 
been appointed instructor of political science at 
the University of Michigan. i 

Alan Fiellin has been promoted to assistant 
professor of government at Dartmouth. 


George Fischer has been appointed as associate 
professor of politics at Brandeis Univeraity, 
effective for 1960—61. 


Robert Y. Fluno has been made Miles C, 
Moore professor of political science at Whitman 
College, a position vacated by the retirement of 
Chester C. Maxey. 


Richard M. Fontera of Muskingum College 
has joined the staff in political science at Whit- 
man College. 


Kurt Glaser has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of government at the Southwest Illinois 
Campus of Southern Illinois University at 
Alton. 


Robert T. Golembiewski, formerly instructor, 
department of politics, Princeton University, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor 
in the department of management, school of 
commerce and business administration, Univer- 
sity of Dlinois. 


Elliot R. Goodman of Brown University has 
been promoted to associate professor of political 
acience. 


William M. Griffin has been appointed assistant 
director of the bureau of public administration 
and associate professor of political science at the 
University of Virginia. 


Joseph Hajda of Kansas State University has 
been promoted to associate professor of political 
science. 


Heinz R. Hink has been promoted to associate 
professor at Arizona State University. 


James E. Holton, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago has become instructor in 
political science at Washington State University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Waring C. Hopkins, Walter V. Hohenstein and 
Klaus J. Herrmann have been appointed lecturers 
in government and politics in the overseas pro- 
gram of the University of Maryland. 


Robert Horwitz at Michigan State has been 
promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Bernard L. Hyink, formerly of the University 
of Southern California has accepted an appoint- 
ment as dean of educational services and the 
summer session and professor of political science 
at Orange County State College. 


Warren Ichman has been reappointed instruc- 
tor in political science at Williams College for the 
year 1960-61. 


Harold Kaplan of Columbia University has 
been appointed to an instructorship at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester for the year 1960-61. 


Erwin F. Karner has been appointed an in- 
structor at the South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


Ivan J. Kubanis, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, who served as visiting assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Southern California 
for the academic year 1959-60 has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at 
the San Diego State College. 


After 32 years, Claudius O. Johnson became 
professor emeritus of political science at Washing- 
ton State University as of the close of the 1959- 
60 school year. For 23 years (1928-51) Professor 
Johnson was head of what was then a combined 
department of history and political science at 
WSU. Since 1951 he has held what was in sub- 
stance a distinguished research professorship in 
political science. His writings in the field of Ameri- 
can government and civil liberties are well 
known. For 1960-61 Professor Johngon has a 
John Hay Whitney Foundation Award for 
emeritus professors and will serve as a visiting 
professor of political science at Chatham College 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Lane W. Lancaster, University of Nebraska, 
retired in June after 30 years of service. In 1954, 
he was named the first Distinguished Service 
Professor by the Board of Regents. After an ex- 
tended trip in Europe Professor Lancaster will 
make his home in Berkeley, California. 


Allen Lee has been appointed to the depart- 
ment of political science at Washington and 
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Jefferson College with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


N. Wing Mah, of the department of political 
science, University of California, Berkeley, re- 
tired in June 1960 after 38 years as a member of 
the faculty. 


John P. Mallan has resigned as executive di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Audit of State 
Needs to accept an assistant professorship at 
Smith College. 


Roger Marz, recently of Wayne State Univer- 
sity, was appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Harpur College, effective February 1, 
1960. 


Bruce B. Mason of the University of Illinois 
institute of government and public affairs has 
been appointed director of the bureau of govern- 
ment research and associate professor at Arizona 
State University. 


H. G. McCleskey, instructor at the University 
of Texas, has accepted a position at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. 


Herbert McClosky joined the faculty of the 
department of political science University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, beginning in September 1960. 


Daniel W. McGuire has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor at Niagara University. 


Robert I. Mendelsohn will become instructor 
of political science at the University of Oregon. 


Warner E. Mills, Jr., is acting chairman of the 
department of government at Beloit College. 


William C. Mitchell, formerly of Harvard, 
has become an assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


Ralph M. Miwa has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor of political science at the 
University of Missouri. 

Israwl T. Naamani and Mavis Mann Reeves 


have joined the department of political science at 
the University of Louisville. 


Martin Needler of Dartmouth College has been 
appointed instructor of political science at the 
University of Michigan. 


Joan M. Nelson has been appointed instructor 
in the department of political science at Wellesley 
College. 
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Lowell G. Noonan, formerly associate professor 
at the University of Southern California, haa 
been appointed associate professor of political 
science at the San Fernando Valley State College. 


Maurice E. O’ Donnell, assistant director of the 
bureau of governmental research has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of government and 
politica at the University of Maryland. 


Ross R. Rice, chairman of the department of 
political science at Arizona State University, has 
been promoted to professor. 


§. Grover Rich of the University of Utah has 
been promoted to the rank of professor. He has 
been elected executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Studies Association organized at the 
meeting of the Western Political Science Associa- 
tion in Berkeley in March. 


Adolph W. Riederer from New York University 
is a new instructor in the department of govern- 
ment, effective September, 1960. 


James W.. Robbins, formerly of the University 
of Missouri has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of political 
science at Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Clinton Rossiter has succeeded Dexter Perkins 
as John L. Senior professor of American Institu- 
tions at Cornell University. He will be on sabbati- 
cal leave in 1960-61 and will serve as Pitt pro- 
fessor of American History and Institutions at 
Cambridge University. 


Robert H. Salisbury has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor at Washington University. 


Robert: F. Sasseen has been appointed as an 
instructor in political science at Marquette Uni- 
versity. i 


John W. Schwada, on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri to serve as comptroller and 
budget director for the State of Missouri has 
been promoted to the rank of professor. 


John A. Schutz of Whittier College taught at 
the University of British Columbia during the 
1960 summer session. 


Irwin J. Schulman has been appointed an in- 
structor at the University of Pittsburgh. 


J. David Singer, visiting assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan 
will join the Mental Health Research Institute of 
the University of Michigan in January 1961. 
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Richard L. Sklar has been appointed an in- 
structor in politics, Princeton University. 


Glenn A. Snyder, research associate, center of 
international studies, Princeton University, has 
been appointed assistant professor and staff 
member of the Social Science Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Denver, beginning September 1960. 


Jay B. Sorenson has been appointed instructor 
in politica at Princeton, 1960—61. 


Vincent E. Starzinger of Harvard University 
has been ‘appointed assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Dartmouth. 


Kenneth W. Thompson has become Director 
for the Social Sciences at The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, 


Edward Taborsky has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor of government, effective 
September 1, 1960. 


Kurt Tauber, currently visiting lecturer in 
political science at Williams College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science. 


Robert O. Tilman who has recently returned 
from a year of field work on the subject of 
bureaucracy in the Federation of Malaya has as- 
sumed the duties of axecutive secretary of the 
Commonwealth Studies Center of Duke Univer- 
sity. 


Myron L. Tripp has resigned as professor of 
history and political science at Great Lakes Col- 
lege and has migrated to Australia where he is 
visiting lecturer in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Tasmania. 


John Turner and George Warp were promoted 


. to full professorships at the University of Minne- 


gota beginning with the 1959-60 academic year. 


Thomas Ungs, formerly of the University of 
North Dakota, has become assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Wichita. 


Frederic A. Weed, associate professor of politi- 
cal science has been named head of the San Jose 
State College political science and public ad- 
ministration department effective at the begin- 
ning of the 1960-61 academic year. 


Ruth G. Weintraub has resigned from the 
chairmanship of the department of political sci- 
ence of Hunter College in order to devote more 
time to the position of director of graduate study 
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at Hunter College. Frederick L. Zimmermann has Bernard D. Williams has been promoted to as- 
been selected as the new chairman, sistant professor at Niagara University. 


Sono David M. Wood has been appointed instructor 
Pestle — hls argh ae in political science at the University of Missouri, 
man of the department of government at Wofford effective September, 1960. 
College. Harmon Ziegler, completing his Ph.D. at the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed assis- 
C. Sylvester Whitaker has been appointed an tant professor of government at Florida State 
instructor in politica, Princeton University. University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Other Activities 


Sr. Jorge B. Vivas, Director of the Boletin nomics and public finance, to be published 
de la Biblioteca del Congreso de la Nacion, in Spanish in the Bulletin. The Argentine 


Buenos Aires, invites manuscript contribu- Library of Congress will send the author 
tions, 25 typed pages minimum, on topics 100 reprints and 5 copies of the issue of the 
in political science, constitutional or par- Bulletin in which his article is published. 
liamentary law, legislation, sociology, eco- 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND “THE MOMENT OF TRUTH”* 


CARL BRENT SWISHER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


This annual ceremony of our non-partisan 
Association is being held at a time when most 
political scientists are preoccupied with the 
events of a fateful national election. To avoid 
any implications of partisanship, it seems best 
on this occasion to eschew politics in the con- 
ventional sense and to concentrate on institu- 
tional analysis not applicable to the current 
conflict. This discussion will therefore deal 
with the Supreme Court and with the Court 
primarily as an institution, rather than with 
problems of changing personnel or the political 
implications of particular decisions. It will 
assume that institutions are important in terms 
of their intrinsic nature and that the kind of 
institution to be used for a particular govern- 
mental task depends largely on the kind of task 
to be performed, with room for exceptions in 
exceptional circumstances. So it is that the 
Court will be presented not in isolation but as a 
part of the judicial system at whose apex it 
stands, and will be discussed in terms of the 
assumptions which lie back of and dictate its 
rituals, routines and procedures, and which 
have a great deal to do with determining its 
efficacy for the tasks allocated to it. 

Because analysis of hallowed institutions and 
ritualized performance is often incorrectly 
identified with the expression of hostility or 
disrespect, with only deference permitted on 
the part of him who would leave the ritual or 
the institution with the stature it had when he 
approached it, let me emphasize that the pur- 
pose here is not to attack or to disparage but to 
analyze and to encourage further analysis, with 
creative ends in view. Political scientists as 
critics of all aspects of government have an 
obligation to do more than merely defer where 


*- Presidential address, delivered before the 
American Political Science Association in New 
York City, September 8, 1960. 


our courts are concerned, even at the risk of 
the dispelling of halo, but it behooves them to 
make clear their ends and aims in order to 
avoid misunderstanding. The intent in this 
discussion is to highlight the intellectual pro- 
cedures involved in the hybrid performance of 
deciding cases and at the same time shaping 
the development of law, with an invitation to 
discriminating thought about the judicial proc- 
ess as distinguished from legislative and execu- 
tive processes in American government. 

A further intent is to express enthusiasm for 
the efforts of those of our profession who are 
likewise delving into institutional subject mat- 
ter. Political scientists, in order to deal effec- 
tively with the materials of the judicial proc- 
ess, must look at the process for what it 
traditionally has been and for what it is at its 
core, and not merely for what it is at its periph- 
ery, a8 we have too often done. To state the 
point negatively, we must not assume that the 
judicial process is ‘‘merely politics,” unless we 
are willing to define “politics” with such 
breadth as to deprive it of much of its precise 
meaning or of its meaning as held in popular 
understanding. Particularly we must not define 
the judicial process as merely politics and then, 
as did the author of a much-discussed work a 
few years ago at one of our annual meetings 
when goaded for definition by some of our col- 
leagues, define politics as “shenanigans.” The 
work of the Supreme Court clearly involves 
politics, and at times politics in the form of 
“shenanigans,” but it involves a great deal 
more, and the ‘‘more’”’ as well as the politics is 
subject matter for political science. 


J 
Along with such other characteristics as it 


may incidentally possess, a court in our judicial 


tradition is an institution which determines the 
facta involved in particular controversies 
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brought hin it, relates the facts to the ie 
vant law, settles ‘the controversies in terms oi 
the law, ‘and more or less incidentally makes 
new law through the process of decision. Over 
the centuries of Anglo-American history our 


judiciary has been developed and geared to this - 


process so that it has an integrity or integrated- 
ness peculiarly its own. In particular it has a 
mode of informing the minds of the responsible 
officers—in ‘this instance the judges—which is 
-unique and which must be kept in sharp fọcus 
in any attempt to estimate the capacity of a 
judiciary to'perform competitively in the gray 
areas which lie between it and institutions which 
- are primarily legislative or executive. Our pro- 
fession has analyzed ‘backwards and forwards 
and at various other angles the rituals and pro- 
cedures and particular proceedings whereby 
legislative bodies and executives and admin- 
_ istrative organizations arrive at decisions and 
carry those decisions into effect. Over against 
such studiesiwe need to portray the method- 
ology calculated to exclude from the decision- 
making process things irrelevant and therefore 
corrupting, ag antiseptic practices in our hos- 


pitals ward off invasions of germs, and to bring. 


judicial minds to the peak of concentration 
needed for the nent decision of the case at 
hand. 


Tracing allithe way back through the Anglo-’ 


American legal tradition and into our Roman 
law heritage as well! we note that the basio 
structure for informing the judicial mind- and 
bringing it to the peak of decision—and_ this 


includes the mind of the jury where the jury © 


is a component part of the court—has been 
what lawyers’ call the adversary proceeding. A 


The court determines rights, or guilt or inno-- 
cence as the case may be, only after the case - 
has been shaped into a clash of opposites, and- 


usually only after counsel, by means of briefs 
or oral arguments or both, have engaged in 
trial by combat for the illumination of the mind 
of the court. 

Part of our difficulty in getting at the mene 
and demerits and. the peculiar significance of 
the trial by. combat in the court room lies in 
the. reticence or the inarticulateness of judges 
and other lawyers with respect to it. It has been 
said that in conferences on professional ethics 
between lawyers on the one side and philos- 
- ophers and theologians on the other the “ad- 
versary system” Wag the place where commu- 


1 See Max Radin, “The Pereo Problems of 
the Law,” Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 15 (Dec., 
1929), p. 6. 

1 See Charles P. Curtis, It's Your Law (1954), 

pp. 1-41. 
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‘fication broke down. Law students have been 
“found to be disturbed by it and unable to 
articulate its proper limits. It is admitted that 
“the legal profession is itself generally not very 
philosophic about this. issue.’* This lack of 
articulateness on the part of the legal profes- 
sion about the ends and aims and achievements 
of the adversary proceeding is a matter for 
regret, and it constitutes a serious handicap - 
for those who would appraise it not merely as 


-& device for deciding cases but also for defining 


and developing the pattern of the law. 

While an institution thousands of years old 
is not necessarily to be judged in-its current 
operations by what it was long ago, some 
further reference to history may be helpful for 
contemporary appraisal. Deeply entrenched in 
the minds of our forefathers was the convic- 
tion that the gods, or the one God as the case 
might.be, intervened in the trial to bring 
victory to the right. -We know that. the Nor- 


mans confidently relied on professional cham- 


pions who fought for rival claitnants, with the 
verdict going to the claimant whose champion 
defeated his opponent. Theodore Plucknett 
notes in his history of the common law that 
when in this period one person brought a 
criminal charge against another, the accuser 
and the accused fought in person, with grim 
result. “It was deadly; if the defeated defend- 
ant was not already slain in battle he was 
immediately hanged on the gallows which stood 
ready. 94 

Over. the PER we have moved a iong 
way from the type of trial wherein the hand 
of deity was supposed to determine the balance 
in competitions of brute strength and cunning. 


. Courts, by themselves and with the aid of 


legislatures, have developed and refined pro- 
cedures to shape the course of combat between 
opposing counsel in a civilized society. During 
the early years of American history the system 
of common law pleading held with many judges 
a respect not unlike that accorded to the 
Supreme Being. ‘General rules will sometimes 
appear harsh and rigorous,” said Chief Justice 
Kent in 1806, “but I entertain a decided opin- 
ion that the established principles of pleading, 
which compose what is called the sciénce, sre 
rational, concise, luminous, and admirably 
adapted to the investigation of truth, and 


? Lon L. Fuller and John D. Randall, ‘“Profes- 
sional Responsibility: Report of the Joint Con- 
ference,” American Bar Associaiton Journal, Vol. 
44 (Dec., 1958), p. 1159: 

t Theodore F. T. Plucknett, A Concise History 
of the Common Law (5th ed., 1956), p. 117; Curtis, 
op. cti., pp. 2-3. . 
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ought, consequently, to be very cautiously 


touched by the hand of innovation.”5 The: 


rules of procedure became so intricate and re- 
quired so much technical knowledge on the 
parts of judges and counsel as to lead to the 
suspicion that they often did little more than 
contribute to the playing of intricate games in 
the court room and had little more to do with 
justice than earlier displays of physical prowess. 


A movement for the codification and simpli- - 


fication of procedure swept away a great mass 
of technicalities. Yet half a century after 
Chief Justice Kent’s paean of praise had been 
voiced, Justice John A. Campbell approvingly 
echoed his words.’ 


‘IT 


Although the technicalities of common law ` 


pleading gradually yielded to legislative and 
judicial simplification, the basic pattern of 
trial by combat between counsel for opposing 
interests, with judicial supervision, remains to 
this day so firmly entrenched that it is hard for 
Americans to think of trials according to any 
other pattern. In a case decided in 1947 Justice 
Jackson declared that “a common law trial is 
and always should be an adversary proceed- 
ing.” He contended that “discovery,” a de- 
vice in the new rules of civil procedure to bring 
about early disclosure of facts’ to promote the 
early sharpening of issues, “was hardly in- 
tended to enable a learned profession to per- 


form its functions either without wits or with - 


wits borrowed from the adversary.’’® So it is 
that the battle between counsel, though not of 
physique but of wits, remains nevertheless a 
battle. Although when the trial is ended oppos- 
ing counsel may companionably head together 
for the closest bar or restaurant and demon- 
strate the warmest friendship, during the course 


of the trial itself they oppose each other with ` 


all the skill at their command.’ 

Since this clash of opposing forces is an essen- 
tial ingredient of court room performance, it 
behooves us to inquire more fundamentally into 
the part played by counsel. A distinguished 
federal district.judge has said that “The ele- 


mentary and cardinal rule for all trial counsel - 


in all cases is thorough preparation for .both 
sides as to the facts and the controlling law.’’® 


t Malcolm v. Bayard, 1 Johnson (N; Y.) 453, 
471 (1806). 

* Dupont v. Vance, 19 Howard (U. 8.) 162, 175 
(1857). 

7 See Rule 34, Rules of Civil Procedure, 82 L. 
ed. 1588. 

£ Hickman v. Taylor, 329 U. S. 495, ‘516 (1947). 

9 W, Calvin Chesnut, Staty nears in the Courta 
(1947), p. 65. 
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Justice Frankfurter has remarked that lawye! 
should be “experts in relevance.’ An authc 
on appellate advocacy contends that the bas 


responsibility of the advocate is “to ‘present tl 


law and the facts of his particular case so the 


` the court: will know what the controversy - 
` about, and will want to decide in his favor.” H 


illustrates the latter clausé by a comment « 
Chief Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo, of the Ne 
York Court of Appeals, who, having listened t 
an argument by Charles Evans Hughes, we 
heard to say, “How can I possibly decid 
against this man?’ 

In other words, the obligation to present tk 
facts and the law of the case is hyphenate 
with the obligation to win the case, even thoug 
as a matter of fact this obligation can be fu 
filled in each case with respect to only one ¢ 


` the parties. Counsel is in a technical sense a 


officer of the court as well as a profession: 
employee, and he may sense the possibility the 
the decision of his case may vitally affect tk 
law of the future; but his first- allegiance | 


nevertheless to his client, whether a person, 


corporation or a government, and he must wi 
a victory for his client if the victory can | 
won through the rituals of court room perforn 
ance. 

How do we justify in modern. times tk 
support by government of a highly ritualize 


- trial by battle of wits as a device for determi! 


ing law and facts and the rights depending o 
them? For the most part we justify it by usin 
it and not talking about it. It is doubtf 
whether we confidently assume that God inte: 
venes to clarify the thinking and give fluence 
to the tongue of the counsel who represents tk 
side on which God wants the victory, althoug 
it may well be that a sense of rightness as we 
as a desire to win may serve the cause of 
client. The trouble with this assumption is ths 
it may aid at the same time both counsel an 
both clients, for presumably rare is the sdvi 
cate who in the course of his advocacy does ne 
persuade himself that right is on his side. 
But we presumably rely more heavily on 
different factor, the stimulus of self-interest o 
the part of each litigant. At stake is likely 1 
be the life, or liberty, or property, or authorit 
of the client. For the purposes of each cas 
counsel absorbs into himself the sense of nee 


10 Felix Frankfurter, ‘Personal Ambitions ı 
Judges: Should a Judge ‘Think Beyond tl 
Judicial?” American Bar Association Journa 
Vol. 34 (Aug., 1948), p. 747. 

u Frederick Bernays Wiener, Effective Appella 
Advocacy (1950), p. 228. oes supplied) 

3 d., p. 286. 
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-for victory. This for him is not just any case, 
- -this is not just any situation in which men are 
l involved i in molding the law of the future. It is 
a case which he for personal reasons has to win 
_if victory be possible, whatever the fate of the 
opposing advocate who from his opposing posi- 
‘tion feels exactly the same way about it. We 
seem to assume that demonstration of the 


depth of caring, which derives from the depth. 


of personal interest, will best inform the court 
as to the law and the facts, and produce the 
beat decision. 

And what of the position of the judge? He 


is of course, among other things, a referee be- 


tween the warring counsel. Charles P..Curtis 
recorded the anecdote of two prize-fighters who 
stood in the back of a court room where Chief 
Justice Lemuel Shaw was presiding. ‘Christ, 
what a refereel’’, one of them is said to have 
remarked in awe and admiration." As a referee 
the judge’s conduct is supposed to be of the 
essence of neutrality. A distinguished Italian 
commentator has said that 


When he is deciding a casé the conscience of the 
judge should be like a blank page on which the 
episodes of his private life have left no mark; his 
extra-judicial knowledge and experience may be 
present only if they lose their episodic significance 
and assume a: broader and more serene social sig- 
nificance, thus turning themselves into “maxims 
of experience” and becoming pert of his’ general 
culture. 


It would therefore seem that the ridge is 
asked to perform at one and the same time in 
dual capacities. He is to be active and alert ag 
a referee in keeping counsel performing within 
the rules of the game, and utterly passive with 
the potentialities of a tabula rasa for the record- 
ing of reasoned arguments. He is the referee 
and the recorder, and then, finally, the engineer 
of the decision. It is through the clash of oppo- 
sites in the form of reasoned arguments of 
counsel, of arguments perhaps impassioned but 
with passion held under discipline, that his 
mind is brought to the climax of decision, of 
completion, of dynamic insight--to the ‘‘mo- 
ment of truth.” The combat waged before him 
brings his mind to the synthesis of diverse 
elements, to the arrangement of relevant ma- 
terials, to the point of reaction to the situation 
as a whole, to the gestalt which marks the 


18 Curtis, op. cit., p. 2. 

u Piero Calamandrei, Tracedung and Democracy 
(1956), p. 37. 

1s See M. P. Follett, Creative EAN (1924), 
op. 91-116; Wolfgang Köhler, Gestalt Psychology 
1947). 
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totality to be derived from the process of t. 
trial. The decision copes with the controver 
between the parties, and goes beyond the sett! 
ment of the controversy to some degree of 1 
statement of the law. Yet it is to be remer 
bered that this restatement is likely to _ 


_ structured not in the form of a legislative e e 


actment but in terms of the controversy i 
-volved, and conditioned by the formal issu 
of the proceeding as framed by the pleadin, 
and otherwise. The decision gives us law, bi 
it is law of a peculiar earthiness which follov 
the configurations of the case before the cour 


. It 


About the climactic process of making ji 
dicial- decisions as above outlined there | 
something intriguing. for those of us not tect 
nically of the legal profession but nevertheles 
concerned with the making of intellectual syr 
theses in this and other fields. We know tha 


. there are many modes of achieving such syn 


theses, some of them stemming from carefu 
design and others irom the invoking of acciden 
or of laws beyond our ken, from surrender t 
the unknown workings-of the unconscious 
Some syntheses are the product of grueling anc 
perhaps uninspired labor, others of alternatiny 
periods of work and relaxation. Some arrive t< 
the accompaniment of the scrape of a razor 
and others amid or after restful sleep. We know 
that results are in part the product of self- 
conditioning. For example,-if we learn to work 
effectively in a particular room and amid par- 


‘ticular conditions, we may find it unrewarding 


to try to work elsewhere. : 

So it is that, even without the proof sup- 
plied by centuries of judicial experience, we 
can comprehend the fact that the judicial mind 
can be trained to do its best work amid the 


. competitive and yet disciplined proceedings of 


the court room. It seems entirely plausible that 
judges might learn most-effectively to grasp the 
facts and law of particular controversies and 
arrive at “right” decisions amid the heated 
clash of argument between opposing counsel, 
and that the imprint on the mind made at the 
time of the argument should carry over to the 
task of writing opinions at some later date. 
Although the sublimation of war to the death 


- down to the level of precisely controlled verbal 


clash between dapperly dressed counsel may 
seem to import methodology into the present 
from the depths of antiquity, we are familiar 
with parallels in other fields. The court room 
trappings suggesting superior dignity and aloof- 
ness and righteousness on the part of enrobed 
judges may invite atheistic disapproval, but 
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here again we have ample parallels in other 
fields, so that complete alienness can hardly be 
claiméd. Furthermore, for all the periodic de- 
nunciation of judge-made law and government 
by judiciary, we are aware of the fact that no 
two cases are ever exactly alike and that 
judicial decisions based on precedents must 
inevitably make such law as is required to fill 
the gap between the old and the new, between 
the previously decided case and the case now 
at hand. Here again judicial experience has 
ample parallels in the unfolding of experience in 
other fields. 

Indeed, once we have come to accept judicial 
institutions for what they are in their own 
terms, those of us who are concerned about the 
relations of these institutions to other institu- 
tions of American government are apt to raise 
most of our questions about the judicial 
process in terms of its changing areas, where 
there are growing, resemblances between it and 
other processes of government, with tendencies 
toward modification of the adversary proceed- 
ing as known to ‘our legal tradition. We find 
that changes are taking place in the process of 
proving the facts upon which decisions are to 
be based. We find in the Supreme Court s 
measure of confusion of adversaries through 
admission of counsel or on briefs of additional 
parties as ‘friends of the Court.” And we note 
particularly as to the Supreme Court that the 
very process of creating multiple-judge appel- 
late courts with jurisdiction primarily over 
questions of law tends to dilute or move away 
from the adversary proceeding as practiced in 
courts of original jurisdiction. | 

For the finding of facts, our traditional 
method has been to do so by examining and 
cross-examining witnesses who are sworn to 
tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth— 
and who often leave the witness stand with a 


sense of guilt because the interests and strategy 
of opposing counsel have made it impossible . 


for them to tell the whole truth or the truth 
without distortion. This process, slong with 
the use of sworn written testimony in some 
kinds of cases, still provides our basic method. 
But changes are taking place in that in some 


jurisdictions we are now invoking scientific - 


tests of breath and blood, and lie-detector tests, 
with confusion in the law as to the extent of 
admissibility of new forms of evidence. We 
are vaguely aware that some form of narco- 


analysis may in the near future become a much” 
more accurate mode of getting truth from wit- 
nesses, whatever may be the constitutionality. 


of its use, and our courts are yielding gradually 
to the presentation of a measure of expert 
opinion which from the layman would be re- 
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jected as mere hearsay." Outside the area of 
: the trial itself, in the fields of sentencing and 


clemency, most facts are determined by means 


. other than the. formal adversary proceeding, 
‘with full judicial approval. A great deal that 


goes on in these areas requires careful observa- 
tion. 

As for the problem of parties in cases resch- 
ing the Supreme Court, many of these cases 
involve public considerations so vast as to 
dwarf the interests of the formal litigants. If 
in such cases the decision is to be the product 
of the clash of arguments between opposing 
parties, the minds of the judges may be most 
inadequately informed about the public issues 
as distinguished from the private issues in- 
volved. It cannot always be assumed—as 
Charles A. Beard once wryly phrased an as- 
sumption of free enterprise—that the maximum 
of selfishness produces a maximum of public 
good. Instead the public good may go by de- 
fault while the immediate interests of one of 
the two contending litigants are served.” 

The public interest, it is true, and other 
interests not. directly involved in the litigation 
can sometimes be protected through inter- 
vention by so-called “friends of the Court.” 
The practice is one of long standing. The 
Solicitor General may be asked to intervene in 
Supreme Court cases on the part of the govern- 
ment, or he may intervene on his own initiative, 
although the reins are held tightly and he may 
be denied the privilege of participating in oral 
argument.’ The American Civil Liberties 
Union files briefs in many cases in its field. So 
do labor unions. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People virtually 


` supplants the nominal litigants in the handling 


of key cases involving race issues.1® The Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association rushes 
to the defense of the freedom of the: press.?° 
The vital question is as to how far the Court 
and the government should go in permitting 


is See Bernard Botein, “The Future of the 
Judicial Process: Challenge and Response,” The 
Record of the Association of the Bar of the City of 


` New York, Vol. 15 (April, 1960), 152-173; Man- 


fred 8. Guttmacher, The Mind of the Murderer 
(1960), pp. 109-226. 

17 Bee Benjamin R. Twiss, Lawyers and the Con- 
stitution (1942). 

18 See United New York & New Jersey Sandy 
Hook Pilots Association v. Halecki, 358 U. S. 8038 
(1958). 

18 See “Private Attorneys-General: Group Ac- 
tion in the Fight for Civil Liberties,” Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. 58 (March, 1949), pp. 574-598. 

20 See Craig v. Harney, 331 U. S. 367 (1947). 
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the intervention of additional parties. In 1949 
the huge number of propagandist interventions 
in cases involving communist activities led the 
Supreme Court to restrict the scope of inter- 
vention—or rather, led the Court to remind 
the Solicitor General that briefs as friends of 
the Court could be filed only with consent. For 
a time thereafter that official virtually closed 
the door on intervention in government cases,” 

whereafter members of the Court persuaded 
him to reopen it slightly, and the Court re- 
served to itself also a measure of discretion.” 
The important item here is evidence of dis- 
agreement on the Court as revealed in a pro- 
test by Justice Black against restriction on 


briefs by persons not actual litigants. “Most ` 


of the cases before this Court,” he wrote, ‘‘in- 
volve matters that affect far more people than 
the immediate record parties. I think the public 
interest and judicial administration would be 
better served by relaxing rather than tighten- 
ing the rule against amicus curiae briefs.” ® 
For this discussion the significant point here 
is that to the extent to which the briefs of non- 
litigants are received, and particularly that 
participation in oral argumenta is permitted, 
cases drift away from adversary proceedings in 


the traditional sense and become three-cornered. 


or acquire more corners than three, and to 
take on some of the characteristics of com- 
mittees and legislative bodies rather than of 
courts. Indeed, when judges participate as 
widely in the discussion of the cases as they 
sometimes do, and when multiple briefs are 


received or arguments permitted, the judges ` 


and counsel tend to merge in . committee, 
though of course with decision in the hands of 
- only the judicial portion of the committee. If 
committee discussions are to be the source not 


merely of particular decisions but also of the. 


law of the future, it becomes a matter of còn- 
cern whether the effective agency should be a 
committee in court or a committee of the 
legislature, or a legislature itself. 

: The matter is even more complicated than 
this. As they have been permitted to reduce 
-the Court’s docket to the cases deemed most 
important and have been provided with pro- 
fessional assistance, members of the Supreme 


“n Clement E. Vose, “Litigation as a Form of 
Group Activity,” Annals of the American Academy 


of Polstical and Soctal Sctence, Vol. 319 (Bept., l 


1958), pp. 29-30. 

2 Rules of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 346 U. 8. 998-994 (1954). - 

% Order Adopting Revised Rules of the Bu- 
preme Court of the United States, 346 U. 8. 945, 
947 (1954). 
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Court have been able to do extensive addi- 
tional research into legal materials and adja- 
cent factual background to supplement the 
briefs of counsel. Counsel in the famous Myers 
case,™ for instance, decided in 1926, expressed 
amazement that Chief Justice Taft had been 
able to find much relevant material not dis- 
covered by counsel.” It has been said of Justice 
Brandeis, originator of the “Brandeis brief,’ 
that even when briefs were not inadequate, he 
“treated them only as a starting-point-for in- 
vestigation. 77% Other justices similarly range 
widely in the search for material. 

That being true, we are left with the ques- 
tion as to the extent to which the adversary 
proceeding either is or ought to be the source 
of the specific decision and also of the frontier 
statement of the law. Is the ritual of argument 
before the Court one of shadow-boxing, as well 
as sometimes in the nature of the meeting of a 
committee? Would putting blinders on the 
Court by holding it to briefs and public argu- 
ments of actual litigants as the sources of 
decision be desirable in that it preserved the 
integrity of the adversary proceeding, or would 


it be disadvantageous in that it protected a 


proceeding no longer adequate to our needs 
where public as distinguished from private 
interests are concerned? On the other hand, if 
we must convert judges into members of com- 
mittees composed of judges and counsel and 
into searchers ahd supervisors of research, are 
we distorting a traditional institution to per- 
form a function that might better be performed 
by the legislature? These are legitimate and 
important questions for political scientists and 
for citizens generally. ~ 

. Part of our difficulty in dealing with such 
“matters lies in the fact that, however sharp 
and clear may be the posing of adversaries in 
courts of original jurisdiction where the facts 
as. well as the law are to be determined, in 
appellate courts, which decide primarily ques- 
tions of law, the adversary character of the 
proceeding sometimes. seems to dissipate and 
the adversaries themselves at times seem vir 
tually to disappear. To illustrate by a single - 
case with which many of our profession are 
familiar, that of Adamson v. California’! de- 
cided in 1947, the Supreme Court there pretty 
much lost sight not only of the widow with a 


% Myers v. United States, 272 U. 8. 52 (1926). 

s James M. Beck to William Howard Taft, 
Oct. 28, 1926, Taft Papers. 

* Paul A. Freund, “Introduction,” in Alexan- 
der M. Bickel, The Unpublished Opinions of Mr. 
Justice Brandets (1957), p. xvii. 

77 332 U. S. 46 (1947). 
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penchant for public display of jewelry who had 
gotten herself murdered but also of the defend- 
ant, a Negro with the quaint name of Admiral 
Dewey Adamson, who had a highly efflores- 
cent criminal record and hobbies which in- 
cluded collection of the tops of women’s stock- 
ings.** Here the Supreme Court as a whole was 
primarily concerned with whether the Four- 
teenth Amendment gave protection against 
self-incrimination in a state court. Beyond that 
point, Justices Black and Frankfurter used the 
case as a medium for waging a doctrinsire 
battle over the extent to which the Bill of 


Rights was applicable to the states and over - 


the merits of natural law reasoning, with 
Justice Black wielding a collection of histor- 
ical materials to make his point, much after the 
fashion of assembling strictly legal materials in 
such a way as to contribute to a previously 
selected legal conclusion.2* Although the case 
provided the occasion for elaboration of a 
judicial controversy which had been in ferment 
for some time, there is no reason for thinking 
that the justices, in this case as in many-others, 
got much help for their intellectual product 
from the connection with the defendant under 
the death sentence. 


IV 


It is well here to reemphasige the point made 
in the beginning, that political scientists should 
study the Court in terms of its basic institu- 
tional pattern and reappraise from time to 
time its relation to the other branches of our 
government. In doing so we must realize that 
the “moment of truth” to be achieved by a 
group of nine men may come very differently 
and with far more difficulty than when it must 


come only to one judge sitting alone.. Among. 


the nine appellate judges, one may get his 
illumination primarily from the oral argument, 
another from the briefs, another from the dis- 
cussion in conference, another from independ- 
ent research, and still another from conversa- 
tion with his law clerk or gossip with his secre- 
tary. But if perchance each has received, from 
some source, his own individual illumination, 


there remains the task of getting the synthesis, . 
the gestalt, the totality of intellectual creation. 
on the part of the group as a whole. Much - 


48 For details see the case in the California su- 
preme court, People v. Adamson, 165 P. (2d) 8 
(1946). 

2 For discussion of Justice Black’s historical 
performance see Charles Fairman, “Does the 
Fourteenth Amendment Incorporate the Bill of 
Rights?”’, Stanford Law Review, Vol. 2 (Deo. 
1949), pp. 5-139. 
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more than it represents the individual judge 
sitting alone in the court of original jurisdic- 
tion,- the appellate Court of nine may resemble 


the committee structure wherein men talk and 


talk, from diverse angles, until finally light 


- dawns in the mind of a possibly self-appointed 


spokesman and he launches forth with a state- 
ment acceptable to a majority of the group: It 
may be a long, long route from the argumente 
of opposing counsel to the synthesis finally 
achieved. 

Does the decision remain nevertheless the 
product of the adversary proceeding? If it is 
so denominated, we must still remember that 


_Tesemblance of the modified adversary pro- 


ceeding to a parliamentary proceeding raises 
questions whether the law made through the 
decision should not more properly be made by 
an overtly legislative body, or even by a con- 
stituent assembly. For all the fact that it de- 
cides cases as cases, it is also notorious that the 
Court makes and announces public policy. The 


policy may be good or bad—that for the mo- 
ment, though for the moment only, may be 


treated as an irrelevant matter. Take the 
policy, adopted i in various degrees by various 
justices, of giving special protection to civi 
liberties. With the insight of a poet, Rober! 
Frost has noted that to the extent of its sup 
port of such a policy the Court ceases to serve 
as a referee and becomes a handicapper. “Nc 
referee, no umpire, has a right to be a handi. 
capper. He has no right to say the underdog 
needs `a little help.”!? Responsibility for specia 
protection, whether for the upper dog or the 
underdog, he contends, is for the handicapper 
and belongs not to the Court but to Congres: 
and the President. 

At this point—departing from the technica! 
analysis of a major aspect of the judicial proces: 
which is the primary task of this address— 
we are compelled to mingle with the discussior 
of institutions some appraisal of the kinds oj 
policy being made by the judiciary on the one 
hand and by the other branches of the govern- 
ment on the other. In our governmental systern 


a court operates within a safety zone only sc 


long as it adheres to its rightful sphere of op 
erations, the decision of cases and the. inci 
dentalclearly _incidental—making of inter. 
stitial law. When, in the language of Mr. Frost 
it takes sides and becomes a handicapper rathe! 
than a referee, it invites the public wratt 
poured out on some such occasions. If it be 
comes sufficiently partisan it destroys the pres 


3» From a recording of a speech by Rober 
Frost, delivered at the Johns Hopkins University 
Poetry Festival, Nov. 18, 1958. 
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tige from which derives its judicial potency and 
jeopardizes itself as a court as well as a policy- 
making agency. . 
On the other hand, it is likewise true that in 
a democracy no institution exists merely to 
fulfill its own destiny, whether as a court, or a 
legislature, or an executive. It exists only to 
serve the péople, doing so to the fullest extent 
possible under the Constitution and laws.-The 
ultimate ends of society are more important 
than the pattern of any institution, and it is 
essential that those ends be served, even though 
the service is rendered only with considerable 
“play at the joints” among the several branch- 
es and instruments of the government. One 
of the major ends of our society is the main- 
tenance of a. regime of liberty as far-reaching as 
can be maintained without incurring the penal- 
ties of internal disorder or external danger. So 
it is that if in recent years the Supreme Court 
has gone to the outer fringés of judicial author- 
ity for the preservation of liberty, we should 
appraise its performance not merely in terms 
of an idealized conception of a court but also 
. in terms of the. performances of the other 
branches of the government in the same field. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, We need to ask what 
- degree of idealistic leadership has been pro- 
vided by Congress in this area. What, to take 
a single example, did the Senate do about 
Senator McCarthy, except censure him for 
violating the rules of the club—and doing even 
that only after he had been publicly discred-~ 
ited anyway? As for the executive branch, 
where and to what extent, to take a single 
_isgue, has it taken the lead in defending broadly 
the rights jeopardized by race prejudice, in- 
stead of waiting for the application of judicial 
pressure? Wherein during the last quarter-of a 
century has it provided effective leadership for 
‘public opinion for the reshaping of benighted 
~ attitudes? And wherein, to shift to still other 
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areas of responsibility, have we seen an invita 
tion to greatness either in state legislatures o 
among our governors? 

Answers to these questions may well explaiz 
such judicial encroachment as may seem ti 
exist.. True, the salvation of democracy doe: 


. not lie in having s judiciary protect us agains 


ourselves. In a democracy the democrats mus 


-either rule or forfeit their birthright, anc 


democracy implies leadership as well as slavisl 
surrender of putative leaders to mas senti 
ment. The legislative and executive branche 
yield too much to the pressures of the hour, t 


. the polls professionally or individually taken 


to the beckonings of expediency, and seek toc 
seldom within their own modes of operatior 


‘the “moment of truth” that comes from the 


concentration of the capacity for thought anc 
leadership on the part of elected representa. 
tives. While courts need watching, with praise 
and blame as the situation may require and ir 


“any event with penetrating and illuminating 


analysis, the tendency toward default of crea- 
tive. leadership is more glaringly apparent ir 
the other two branches, with consequent invi- 
tation to judicial encroachment to fill the 
vaciilum. There are obvious limitations on the 
rightful scope of the adversary proceeding as a 
device for achieving syntheses in the field of 
public. policy, as distinguished from’ the mere 
decision of cases. But comparison of Supreme 
Court performance.in recent years with that of 
legislative and executive branches, both in the 
federal government and_in the states, invites 
drastic refurbishing within the political branch- 
es rather than-extensive curbing of the power 
of the courts. Better understanding of the in- 
herent. nature of the judicial process, coupled 

with courageous assertion of democratic leader- 
ship where such leadership belongs, may well 
provide all that. is needed in the way of limita- 
tion on the scope of judicial power. 


\ 
FEDERALISM v. INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS: THE LEGAL SQUEEZE 
ON SELF-INCRIMINATION 


-RICHARD A. WATSON 
University of Missouri 


This study deals with one reputed value of 
federalism, its service in the cause of freedom 
or liberty (both terms are used interchangeably 
here to mean an immunity from arbitrary 
governmental action). In particular, I shall 
examine one aspect of that sort of freedom in 
our federal system, namely, the right against 
self-incrimination. The general case for the 
peculiar virtue of our constitutional system as 
& means of assuring such a right was summar- 
ized by Madison: 


In the compound republic of America the power 
surrendered by the people is first divided between 
two distinct governments, and then the portion 
allotted to each subdivided among distinct and 
separate departments. Hence a double security 
arises to the rights of the people. The different 
governments will control each other at the same 
time that each will be controlled by itself 


Passing over argument about the contribu- 
tion of the separation of powers and judicial 
review, our attention will center on the com- 
plexities introduced by the federal division of 
powers. Wiliam Anderson posed the broad 
question some years ago: ‘Does federalism 
imply not only a division of powers between 
national and state government, but also a sub- 
traction of powers from both in favor of the 
individual? Will there be less government in a 
federal than in a unitary state, or possibly even 
more?’’? And we might add—what his formula- 
tion leaves partly open—if more government, 
then necessarily less freedom? More explicitly, 
Franz Neumann has suggested recently that 
“whether the federal state does increase free- 
dom cannot be abstractly determined. We have 
some evidence that the federal state as such 
(that is regardless of the form of government) 
has not fulfilled this role.’ 

Neumann proposed as one of the possible 
tests the extent to which federalism promotes 
civil liberties. He thought that ‘‘on the whole, 


1 The Federalist, No. 51. 
2 William Anderson, Federalism and Intergov- 


ernmental Relations (Chicago: Publie Administra- 


tion Service, 1946), p. 33. 

* Franz L. Neumann, ‘Federalism and Free- 
dom: A Critique,” in A. W. Macmahon (ed.), 
Federalism Mature and Emergent (Garden City, 
N. Y., 1955), p. 47. 


one may perhaps say that the federal system 


may have speeded up inroads into the civil 
liberties rather than protecting them,” and he 
considered a study of that topic to be one of 
“real importance.’’4 My purpose in this dis- 
cussion is to contribute to such a study. What 
has been the impact of federalism upon the 
right against self-incrimination? Other specific 
rights might have been selected, but probably 
few would quarrel with Justice Frankfurter’s 


view that “the history of liberty has largely 


been the history of the observance of procedural 
safeguards.” And, as events of the 1950s attest, 
none of these safeguards puts the larger issue 
of freedom from governmental constraint more 
sharply than this one. 

The discussion which follows delineates the 
effect of judicial concepts of federalism on the 
rights of individuals under this constitutional 
guaranty, and seeks a reconciliation of policy 
dilemmas in current doctrines. The dilemmas 
arise because the principles of federalism neces- 
sarily affect the right against self-incrimination 
in two distinct situations: one when the right 
is first asserted in national proceedings and its 
effect on a later state prosecution must be con- 
sidered; and the other the obverse case, when 
the right is first claimed in state proceedings 
and its consequence for a federal prosecution is 
in issue. These cases will be treated separately, 
in order. 


I 


The immediate source of the right against 
self-incrimination in national proceedings is the 
Fifth Amendment of the federal Constitution: 
“nor shall [any person] be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself 
...?? Over the years this right has been con- 
strued liberally by the courts, and it now may 
be invoked not only in actual criminal trials, 
but also before administrative agencies, Con- 
gressional committees, and federal grand juries. 
Moreover, a witness may plead the right even 
when his answer to the immediate question is 
not itself incriminating; it is enough if the 
answer might furnish a link in a chain of evi- 


4 Ibid., p. 48. His argument ran counter to the 
tenor of other essays in the symposium. 

5 McNabb v. United States, 318 U. 8. 332, 347 
(1943). 
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dence that will ultimately result in establishing 
his guilt. But it must be claimed at an early 
stage in a line of questioning, lest it be deemed 
to have been waived. 

Does the possibility of incrimination under 
a state criminal statute constitute a valid ex- 
cuse for a refusal to answer a question in a 
federal proceeding where the Fifth Amendment 
is clearly applicable? For many years the 
judicial answer to this question was uncertain. 
One line of cases upheld the witness’ right not 
to answer if there was any real danger of state 
prosecution.* Diametrically opposed to this ju- 
dicial position was another, indicating that the 
fate of the witness before the state courts was 
no concern of federal officials. The courts reach- 
ing this latter result based it on the argument 
that two separate sovereignties were involved, 
borrowing by way of analogy from certain 
English decisions which supposedly refused to 
take judicial notice of the possibility of a 
_ defendant’s incriminating himself under the 
laws of another country.’ 

The persisting uncertainty between these 
positions was settled in 1931 in the now-famous 
decision, United States v. Murdock. The defen- 
dant refused to answer certain questions put to 
him by federal tax officials concerning protec- 
tion money he allegedly paid in connection 
with gambling operations—and claimed-as a 
deductible business expense—on the ground 
that the answers to these questions might in- 


$ The leading cases are United States v. Saline 
Bank of Virginia, 1 Pet. (U. 8.) 100 (1828) and 
Ballmann v. Fagin, 200 U. 8. 186 (1905). For an 
excellent historical analysis see J. A. C. Grant, 
“Federalism and Self-Incrimination,” U.C.D.A. 
Law Rev., Vol. 4 (June, 1957), pp. 550 ff. 

7 The American decisions taking this viewpoint 
include Brown v. Walker, 161 U. 8. 591 (1896) 
and Hale v. Henkel, 201 U. 8. 43 (1905). The Eng- 
lish decisions most often cited are King of the 
Two Sicilies v. Willcox, 61 Eng. Rep. 116 (1851) 
and Crown v. Boyes, 121 Eng. Rep. 730 (1861). 
Actually the latter decision did not even involve 
a second sovereignty: the issue in the case was 
whether the testimony of a witness implicated in 
alleged vote-buying in a Parliamentary election 
could legally be compelled to answer when a 
Crown Pardon could not protect him against the 
highly remote possibility of an impeachment ac- 
tion by the House of Commons. Yet once the 
case was incorrectly cited, it continued to be con- 
sidered as authority for the two sovereignties rule. 
See infra, note 42, for a further criticism of the 
use of English and Empire cases as precedents 
for the self-incrimination issue faced by American 
courts. . 

3 284 U. B. 141. 
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criminate him under state law. The Supreme 
Court held that since the investigation was 
under federal law in respect of federal matters, 
namely, his tax liability, and not for the pur- 
pose of discovering evidence of violations of 
state laws, he must answer. In so holding, the 
Court reasoned that the Supremacy Clause of 
the national Constitution (Art VI, sec. 2) gives 
inquiries duly authorized for national purposes 
an overriding legality that may not be hin- 
dered by obstacles that depend upon state law. 

The Murdock principle, that the investiga- 
tion must be for a bona fide national purpose 
in order to compel the witness to answer, was 
underscored in a case decided some twenty 
years later. In Untted States v. DiCarlo,’ a 
federal District Court ruled that a witness 
who appeared before the Kefauver Crime In- 
vestigating Committee need not answer ques- 
tions that might incriminate him under state 
law since one of the major purposes of the 
investigation by the Congressional committee 
was to ascertain violations of state criminal 
laws. The case could accordingly be distin- 
guished from Murdock in which the investiga- 
tion was for a national purpose alone, and any 
information obtained from the witness was 
only incidentally revealed for possible use by 
state officials. 

With judicial doctrine in this posture, a 
related question vital to a federal system of 
law enforcement immediately arises: can the 
national government, if it so desires, protect 
the witness legally from state prosecution? To 
answer this question, and understand the essen- 
tial issues it raises, the effect of the immunity 
statutes must be considered. 

Federal Immunity Statutes: Immunity laws 
hurdle the constitutional guaranty against self- 
incrimination: they protect a witness from 
prosecution in exchange for compulsion on him 
to disclose information the investigating offi- 
cials consider to be worth the exchange; the 
witness may or may not think so. The phil- 
osophy behind their passage is that in some 
circumstances it is more beneficial to gain facts 
that will ultimately result in better law en- 
forcement, or better laws, than it is to prose- 
cute the offender immediately in hand. 

Immunity statutes are of two major types: 


° 102 Fed. Supp. 597 (N.D. Ohio, 1952). Two 
companion cases, United States v. Licavoli and 
United States v. Aiuppa, tbid., 607 and 609, also 
applied the same reasoning to similar fact situs- 
tions. 

10 The Committee was investigating local crime 
conditions in order to determine whether the fa- 
cilities of interstate commerce were being used to 
aid local violations. 
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“partial” ones which merely forbid the use of 
the witness’ actual testimony, and “complete” 
ones which shield him from prosecution for 
any matters that relate to his compelled testi- 
mony." Both types of statutes usually make 
an exception for perjury charges growing out of 
statements made in such testimony. The ‘“par- 
tial” type has gradually been abandoned ag 
ineffective since the decision in Counselman vp. 
Hitchcock.“ Over the years the national govern- 
ment has utilized immunity statutes in seeking 
information from witnesses appearing before 
Congressional committees, courts, grand juries, 
and administrative agencies where the consti- 
tutional right against self-incrimination is ap- 
plicable. At the present time, their application 
is restricted to the fields of subversion, nar- 
cotics, and certain regulatory activities of the 
national government.’ All the statutes cur- 


11 The usual wording is that ‘no witness shall 
be prosecuted or be subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture on account of any transaction, matter 
or thing concerning which he is so compelled.” 
See 18 U.S.C. (1958) sec. 3486 for a recent ex- 
ample. The first immunity statute was passed in 
1857, 11 U.S Stat. 155. For an excellent summary 
of their evolution see H. Rept. No. 2606 on 8. 16, 
in U. 8. Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 1964, pt. 2, pp. 3062 ff. 

13 142 U. S. 547 (1892). The Supreme Court 
there ruled that a witness need not testify even 
though he is offered the protection of a “partial” 
immunity statute because the compelled infor- 
mation, while not itself admissible as evidence 
against him, may be utilized to gain other incrimi- 
nating facts. The Court reasoned that in such a 
situation a “partial” immunity is not an adequate 
substitute for the constitutional privilege. In a 
subsequent decision, Brown v. Walker, cited 
supra, the Court upheld the testimony-compelling 
features of a “complete” immunity statute on 
the ground that the protection it affords the 
witness is coextensive with his constitutional 
right. 

18 In the course of legislative investigations into 
subversive and treasonous activities which en- 
danger national security and defense, Congress, 
or any of its committees, may petition the United 
States District Court for an order compelling the 
witness to answer; the United States District At- 
torney is given similar authority in judicial in- 
quiries into these matters before both grand and 
petit juries. 18 U.S.C. (1858), sec. 3486. A similar 
statute applies to judicial proceedings pertaining 
to narcotics violations. 18 U.S.C. (1968), sec. 
1406. The authority of certain regulatory agen- 
cies—the ICC, FPC, ete.—to compel testimony 
by the use of ‘complete? immunity statutes has 
been granted on a statute-by-statute basis. For a 
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rently in force are ‘‘complete.” 

Effect of Federal Immunity Statutea on State 
Prosecution. With this general background in 
mind, let us return to the previous question: 
does the national government have the power 
to immunize witnesses testifying before federal 
bodies from potential prosecutions by state 
authorities if these prosecutions are based upon 
information compulsorily disclosed to federal 
officials? If such a power exists, may the na- 
tional government merely forbid the use of the 
compelled testimony itself as evidence in state 
courts—a partial immunity—or may it also 
give the witness complete immunity from state 
prosecution for all matters growing out of his 
statements before federal authorities? 

Although the Supreme Court did suggest 
many years ago that a complete federal im- 
munity statute protected the witness against 
state as well as federal prosecution,“ it was 
not squarely faced with the issue until the 1954 
case of Adams v. Maryland. Adams had ap- 
peared before the Kefauver Committee and 
answered questions put to him by the Con- 
gressmen; largely on the basis of this testi- 
mony, he was convicted of violating Mary- 
land’s anti-lottery laws. He appealed his con- 
viction to the Supreme Court, contending that 
the “partial” immunity statute then applicable 
to Congressional investigations’ prevented the 
use of his compelled testimony as evidence in 
both state and federal courts. 

The Supreme Court upheld Adams’ conten- 
tion, interpreting the words of the national 
statute—“any criminal proceeding in any 
court’ (emphasis added)—to include a state 
court. As constitutional justification for such a 
statute, the Court pointed to the Necessary and 
Proper Clause of the Constitution, saying that 


list of such statutes see Shapiro v. United States, 
335 U. 8. 1, 6, n. 4 (1948). 

4 Brown v. Walker, cited supra. However, the 
language on this point must be considered as 
dictum only since there was nothing in the facts 
surrounding that case to indicate that any real 
question of state prosecution was present, and the 
Court indicated that it considered the danger of 
any such future prosecution as exceedingly re- 
mote. Moreover, the Court also seemed to adopt 
the position that in any event such an eventuality 
was irrelevant under the “separate sovereignties” 
rationale. See note 7 supra. 

15 347 U.S. 179 (1954). 

18 12 Stat. 333 (1862). This statute was repealed 
in 1954 when the present complete immunity law 
dealing with testimony affecting the national 
security and defense was enacted. See note 13, 
supra. 
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the power to compel testimony through im- 
munity statutes is a necessary part of Congress’ 


power to investigate. On this premise the- 


Supremacy Clause of the Constitution binds 
state courts to obey the federal statute even 
though it affects their rules of evidence. 

Only two years later, the 1954 “complete” 
immunity statute dealing with testimony con- 
cerning national security and defense was pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court for interpreta- 
tion in Ullman v. U.S.’ Ullman refused to 
answer questions relating to his alleged Com- 
munist associations put to him by a federal 
grand jury, contending, among other reasons, 
that the immunity statute was unconstitu- 
tional since it did not afford him protection 
against state prosecution. 

The court refused to uphold Ullman’s con- 
tention, ruling that the statute did protect 
him from prosecution by state authorities for 
any matters arising from his compelled testi- 
mony. The authority of the Congress to so 
affect state enforcement activities was traced 
to its power over national defense; the right to 
compel testimony from witnesses on matters 
relating to the nation’s security was considered 
to be complementary to, or necessary and 
proper for, the exercise of this specific enumer- 
ated power. The Court pointed to Congress’ 
“paramount concern” in safeguarding national 
security and held that the statute’s contribu- 
tion to the more effective exercise of this con- 
ceded federal power justifies the restriction 
placed on the exercise of state powers. 

The Adams and Ulman decisions carry im- 


portant implications for the principles of fed- ` 


eralism as applied in the field of Jaw enforce- 
ment. Under the reasoning of Adams, the na- 
tional government can forbid states from utiliz- 
ing actual testimony elicited by Congress in 
the course of its investigations into any sub- 
stantive area. Given the expansive authority 
of Congress under the interstate commerce, 
taxing and spending powers, the scope of this 
area is virtually unlimited. Moreover, the 
Court’s rationale in Ullman indicates that in 
fields of its “paramount concern” the national 
government can completely bar state prosecu- 
tions for all matters arising from the compelled 
testimony. A crucial question left as yet un- 
answered by the Courts is whether the national 
government has constitutional authority to 
enact a “complete” immunity statute preclud- 
ing state prosecutions when the statute is 
designed to aid inquiries by the national gov- 
ernment in a substantive area where it enjoys 
only a concurrency of powers with the state 


17 350 U.S. 422 (1956). 
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governments.!® Of course, if this open question 
should be answered in the negative, the impor- 
tant issue would then shift to the determination 
of the specific fields of governmental activity 
where the national concern is paramount over 
that of the states. 

The power of the national government to 
preclude state prosecutions is important to a 
witness appearing before a national agency for 
questioning. Equally important is the policy of 
Congress toward immunity against state prose- 
cution. For example, the Murdock ruling allows 
federal inquiries for national purposes not- 
withstanding possible incrimination under 
state law. Yet in Ullman the Supreme Court 
construed the federal immunity statute of 1954 
as granting witnesses complete protection from 
state prosecution, even though, in a national 
inquiry for an admittedly national purpose, 
they could have been legally required to 
answer regardless of the consequences for state 
criminal action. 

Some of the immunity statutes, that is to 
say, embody a policy determination by Con- 
gress that national investigative purposes 
warrant the offering of immunity against state 
prosecutions in selected cases. For despite a 
legal compulsion to answer, a witness may pre- 
fer to risk national perjury or even contempt 
charges rather than divulge matters that will 
subject him to the more severe risk of state 
prosecution for a felony. A federal immunity 
statute is thus designed to insure that his an- 
swers will be forthcoming and honest; to the 
extent that this occurs, the national purpose of 
gaining reliable, factual information on matters 
under investigation will be served. The Su- 
preme Court’s validation of statutes of this 
type indicates judicial agreement with the view 
that the national purpose underlying their 
passage in certain substantive areas has suffi- 
cient constitutional priority to justify their 
consequent effect on state prosecutions. 

Use of Federally Compelled Evidence in State 
Courts. If national officials do compel testi- 
mony, and federal courts determine that no 
immunity statute prohibits its use by state 


18 In Tedesco v. United States, 255 F.(2d) 35 
(6th Cir., 1958), a federal Circuit Court side- 
stepped the issue by holding that the portion of 
the federal narcotics statute which purported to 
give this “complete” protection from state prose- 
cution was separable from its remaining provi- 
sions, and only the latter had to be validated in 
order to deal with the essential questions raised 
by the case. However, the Court expressed its 
doubts that this power exists in a field, such as 
narcotics, of concurrent governmental powers. 
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authorities, one further question remains to be 
considered: will state courts either admit this 
` testimony as evidence itself, or allow it to be 
used as a source for gathering other information 
on criminal activities of the witness? As might 
be expected, most state tribunals have little 
compunction about accepting this windfall evi- 
dence. However, the courts of one or two states 
have proved to be exceptions to this general 
rule. The Florida Supreme Court in a 1914 case, 
Clark v. State,” and the Michigan Supreme 
Court in a 1916 decision, People v, Lay,?° both 
refused to allow information gathered in na- 
tional bankruptcy proceedings to be used in 
state embezzlement actions. More recently in 
Boynton v. State, the Florida Supreme Court, 
citing Clark as precedent, refused to allow 
information on gambling activities, gathered 
by federal revenue officials, to be used in a state 
legal action against the individuals involved.” 

This review of what the witness faces when 
he is brought before national officials for ques- 
tioning leads naturally to a comparison with 
the position of a witness in the obverse situa- 
tion. What happens if one refuses to answer 
questions put to him by state authorities on the 
ground that his answers will tend to incrimi- 
nate him under national laws? 


at 


The right of an individual to plead self- 
incrimination before state agencies arises from 
the state and not from the federal Constitution. 
In Twining v. New Jersey, decided over fifty 
years ago, the Supreme Court refused to read 
the Fifth Amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination over into either the privileges and 
immunities or the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as applicable to state 
authorities. However, forty-eight of the fifty 
state constitutions have clauses granting this 
privilege, and the other two jurisdictions have 


19 68 Fla. 433, 67 So. 135 (1914). 

3° 198 Mich. 17, 1959 N.W. 299 (1916). Both 
courts interpreted provisions of the national 
bankruptcy act stipulating that elicited testimony 
could not be used in “any criminal proceeding” 
as applying to state, as well as federal courts. 
But the Florida Court also held that the use of 
such evidence would violate provisions of the 
State Constitution pertaining to self-incrimina- 
tion. 

% 75 8o0.(2d) 211 (Sup. Ct. Fla., 1954). 

2 See infra, p. 896 ff, for a further discussion on 
this matter. 

33211 U.S. 78 (1908). This doctrine was 
affirmed more recently in Adamson v. California, 
332 U.S. 46 (1947). 
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recognized it in judicial decisions.* 
Like the Congress, state legislatures have 


“passed immunity statutes. They are of the two 


general types discussed previously; that is, 
some grant complete immunity from prosecu- 
tion, while others offer only partial immunity.” 
However, unlike federal legislation with respect 
to state proceedings, state immunity statutes 
cannot prevent federal prosecution, for that 
would constitute a direct- violation of the. 
Supremacy Clause of the federal Constitution. 
The majority of the state courts, nevertheless, 
do not excuse a witness from testifying because 
the state cannot give him either complete or 
partial immunity from federal prosecution. The 
leading case on the question, Jack v. Kansas,” 
was decided in 1905. Although it is difficult to 
determine the precise basis of the decision, the 
end result of compelling the witness to answer 
continues to be the action taken by the major- 


-ity of state courts.?’ 


The Michigan Supreme Court is primarily 
responsible for the development of the minority 
position that the witness need not answer ques- 


- tions that will lead straight to federal prosecu- 


tion. The leading case to this effect is People v. 


- Den Uyl,’ in which the Court excused a witness 


from testifying who was under a federal indict- 
ment at the time for matters relating to those 
about which he was being questioned. The 
opinion emphasized the very real probability of 
dangerous incrimination under federal law, in 


“ Seo John Wigmore, A Treatise on the Anglo- 
American System of Evidence in Trials at Com- 
mon Law (8d ed., Boston, 1945), VIII, sec. 2252, 
for a list of the pertinent constitutional provisions 
and cases. 

For a list of these immunity statutes, see Wig- 
more, tbid., sec. 2281. 

3 199 U.S. 372 (1905). The Court emphasised 
the remoteness of the danger of federal prosecu- 
tion; however, it also indicated that the legal 
immunity granted the witness need only apply to 
a prosecution in the same jurisdiction. Ibid., 
p. 382. 

17 For examples of recent decisions taking this 
line see Cabot v. Corcoran, 332 Mass. 44, 123 
N.H.(2d) 221 (1954); State v. Arnold, 124 N.E. 
(2d) 473 (Sup. Ct. Ohio, 1954), and Wyman v. 
DeGregory 101 N.H. 171, 137 At(2d) 512 (1957). 

28 318 Mich. 645, 29 N.W.(2d) 284 (1947). Ac- 
tually the test had been formulated in earlier 
decisions, but did not apply to the defendants 
concerned. See In re Watson, 293 Mich. 263, 291 
N.W. 562 (1940); In re Schnitzer, 295 Mich. 736, 
295 N.W. 478 (1940); In re Ward, 295 Mich. 742, 
205 N.W. 483 (1940); and In re Cohen, 295 
Mich. 748, 295 N.W. 481 (1940). 


a 
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light of the pending indictment, and held that 
compelling the witness to testify under the 
circumstances would violate the provisions 
against self-incrimination in the Michigan 


constitution. The Michigan rule has been. 


adopted by the courts of Louisiana, Kentucky, 
and Filorida.?® 

It is difficult to determine just how far apart 
the majority and minority positions are. Con- 
celvably some state courts, now supposedly 
lined up on the majority side, might excuse 
witnesses from testifying if it were clearly 
demonstrated that the danger of aiding federal 
prosecutions in particular instances was as real 
as it obviously was in Den Uyl. Others, how- 
ever, might expound the separate sovereignties 
theory or, as one writer suggests, indulge in the 
legal fiction that no danger exists regardless of 
the actual circumstances surrounding the 
case? 

Use of State-Compelled Evidence in Federal 
Courts. The federal courts were not faced with 
the constitutional question about using state- 
compelled information until some sixteen years 
ago when evidence elicited in a state creditors’ 
proceeding was sought to be introduced in a 
federal mail-fraud suit in the leading case of 
Feldman v. United States." Justice Frankfurter, 
speaking for the majority of the Court, used 
_ several arguments to buttress his decision that 
the testimony was admissible. He pointed to 
the historical background of the Bill of Rights 
and to Chief Justice Marshall’s famous opinion 
in Barron v. Baltimore to show that the Fifth 
Amendment pertains to the national govern- 
ment only and does not restrain the action of 
state authorities. Frankfurter also declared 
that “the distinctive operation of the two gov- 
ernments (national and state) is basic to our 
federal constitutional system, however compli- 
cated and difficult the practical accommodation 


38 Louisiana v. Domingues, 228 La, 284, 82 
So.(2d) 12 (1955); Kentucky v. Rhine, 303 
So.(2d) 301 (Sup. Ct., Ky., 1957); State v. Kelly, 
71 8o.(2d) 887 (Sup. Ct., Fla., 1954); and 
Lorenzo v. Blackburn, 74 8o0.(2d) 289 (Sup. Ct., 
Fla., 1954). The rule was cited in the latter two 
decisions, even though the Court could find no 
likelihood of the witness’ testimony aiding federal 
prosecution. 

3 Case Comment, U. of Pa. L. Rev., Vol. 96 
(Feb. 1948), 416. 

-31 322 U.S. 487 (1944). A law passed in 1868 
made information compelled by both national 
and state officials inadmissible in federal courts. 
See 15 Stat. 37 (1868), Rev. Stat. (1875) sec. 860. 
However, the statute was repealed in 1910, 36 
Stat. 352 (1910). 
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to it may be,” and cautioned that to give effect 
to the New York State “complete” immunity 
statute would be to place “the criminal law of 
the United States at the hazard of the careless- 
ness or connivance in some petty civil litigation 
in any state court, quite beyond the reach of 
even the most alert watchfulness of law officers 
of the Government.” He did concede that if . 
federal officials participated in the gathering of 
the evidence by state authorities, it would be 
inadmissible in federal courts, but found no 
suggestion of complicity between the persons 
involved in the state proceeding and the federal 
officers concerned. 

Justice Black wrote a powerful dissent. In it 
he emphasized the fact that, in the long period 
since the Bill of Rights was adopted, no federal 
court had ever before sustained a conviction for 
& federal offense based on self-incriminating 
testimony forced from the accused. He rea- 
goned that ‘testimony is no less compelled 
because a state rather than a federal officer 
compels it, or because the state officer appears 
to be primarily interested at the moment in 
enforcing a state rather than a federal law,” 
and pointed out that the defendant did not 
question the power of the national court to 
prosecute him on the mail-fraud charge on 
other evidence, but only claimed that the Fifth 
Amendment prevented the testimony elicited 
by state authorities from being introduced in 
the federal proceeding. Finally, Black attacked 
the majority rationale with vigor: 


The Court's holding that a defendant can be 
so convicted [that is, with the use of state- 
compelled evidence] cuts into the very substance 
of the Fifth Amendment, and it justifies this re- 
sult not by the language or history of the Con- 
stitution, but by a process of syllogistic reasoning 
based upon broad premises of ‘dual sovereignty’ 
Btated in previous opinions of the court relating 
to immunity statutes... Constitutional inter- 
pretations should involve more than dialectics. 
The great principles of liberty written in the Bill 
of Rights cannot be treated as imprisoned in a 
wall of formal logic built upon vague abstractions 
found in the United States Reports.” 

Thus generally the witness who appears 
before a state governmental body for interroga- 
tion finds himself, if anything, in a more vulner- 
able position than one who is faced with ques- 
tions from federal officials; the former does not 
even have the possible shield of an immunity 
statute to protect him against prosecution at 
the hands of the other jurisdiction. The only 
safeguard which operates in his favor is the 


3 Ibid., pp. 498 ff. 
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exception allowed by Justice Frankfurter in 
` Feldman, namely, the bar against the introduc- 
tion in federal proceedings of evidence which 
has been collected through complicity between 
national and state officials. However, even 
this protection is meaningful only in terms of 
the specific kind of joint activities necessary to 
bring the proscription into play. This brings us 
to the issue of collaboration between national 
and state authorities in compelling testimony 
from witnesses, leading to the most extreme 
form of what might be termed the “legal 
squeeze” on self-incrimination. 


III 


“Cooperative federalism” (sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “new” federalism) is the recent 
term applied to the trend of federal-state rela- 
tions in which, as William Anderson suggests, 
the two governments operate more as partners 
than as rivals.” Generally this trend has been 
hailed as a favorable development, as indeed it 
is; however, from the viewpoint of a witness 
subject to interrogation it is not an altogether 
unmixed blessing and it can lead to serious in- 
roads on individual liberties. 

A recent case underscoring the possibilities of 
collaboration between federal and state law 
enforcement oficials to the detriment of the 
accused is Knapp v. Schwetizer.4 A witness sub- 
poenaed by a New York State grand jury to 
answer questions concerning the possible 
bribery of labor representatives was cited for 
contempt because he refused to answer in- 
quiries put to him, citing the possible incrimi- 
natory effects of his testimony under federal 
labor-management legislation. In so refusing, 
the defendant alleged that the United States 
Attorney for the area made a public announce- 
ment of his intention to cooperate with the local 
District Attorney in the prosecution of criminal 
cases growing out of the subject matter under 
investigation. 

On appeal the majority of the Supreme Court 
upheld the contempt citation. Justice Frank- 
furter, speaking for the majority, reiterated his 
language in Feldman that if a federal officer 
should be a party to the compulsion of testi- 
mony by state agencies the Fifth Amendment 
would bar its introduction in a federal prosecu- 
tion. However, he pointed out that the question 
in this case was a different one, namely whether 


3 See William Anderson, The Nation and The 
States, Rivals or Partners? (Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955); Jane Perry 
Clark; The Rise of a New Federalism (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938). 

#357 U.S. 371 (1958). 
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as a result of such collaboration, a defendant 
could successfully assert his Fifth Amendment 


' privilege in a state proceeding, and he saw no 


necessity of deciding this latter issue in the case 
at hand: 


....lhe record before us is barren of evidence 
that the State was used as an instrument of 
federal prosecution or investigation. Petitioner’s 
assertion that a federal prosecuting attorney an- 
nounced his intention of cooperating with State 
officials in the prosecution of cases in a general 
field of criminal law presents a situation devoid 
of legal significance as a joint state-federal en- 
deavor.3 


Chief Justice Warren and Justice Black both 
dissented. Warren stressed the fact that the 
New York Court had ordered the witness to 
answer under the misconception that the. al- 
leged cooperation between the federal and state 
officials would bar the use of the compelled 
testimony in federal courts. Under the circum- 
stances, the Chief Justice felt that the case 
should be remanded so that the state court 
could reconsider the state law in light of the 
majority’s conclusion that the role of the fed- 
eral prosecutor was not such as to prevent 
federal use of the state-elicited information. 
Justice Black concurred with Warren’s reason- 
ing and also attacked the majority’s reasoning 
on broader grounds: 


Feldman places a witness who is called before a 
state agency and ordered to testify in a desperate 
position; he must either remain silent and risk 
state imprisonment for contempt or confess him- 
self into a federal penitentiary.” 


The collaboration between federal and state 
officials alleged in Knapp was minor compared 
to that involved in Mills v. Loutstana decided 
by the Supreme Court last year.*7 Here the 
parties—the state of Louisiana and the defend- 
ants who refused to answer questions of a state 
grand jury on the ground that their testimony 
would place them in danger of federal prosecu- 
tion—stipulated that during the pendency of 
the state investigation into alleged bribery of 
New Orleans police officials, the Intelligence 
Division of the Internal Revenue Service, the 
United States Attorney concerned, and & 
federal grand jury were also investigating some 
members of the police department for income 
tax evasion. Moreover, it was agreed in the 
record that there was cooperation and collab- 
oration between state and federal officials, and 


% Ibid., p. 380. 
* Ibid., p. 384. 
37 360 U.S. 230 (1959). 
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that conferences had been held between the 
local District Attorney and the United States 
Attorney. o 

Despite this showing of specific cooperative 
activities, the majority of the Supreme Court 
affirmed without opinion the contempt con- 
viction entered by the state court, and simply 
cited the Knapp case. Chief Justice Warren 
dissented again, commenting that “all facts 
point to the conclusion that the State was used 
as an instrument of federal investigation.” 
Moreover, he announced his dissatisfaction with 
the adequacy of the remedy proposed in 
Feldman—the bar to the introduction of such 
state-elicited evidence in federal courts—and 
asked instead that the self-incrimination clause 
of the Fifth Amendment be construed more 
liberally so as to protect a witness against any 
federal prosecution that might relate to his 
state-compelled testimony. 

The joint dissent of Justices Black and 
Douglas also stated that it was the duty of the 
state court to protect the federal right. How- 
ever, they laid this duty to the consequences of 
Feldman in permitting the introduction of 
state-compelled evidence in federal proceed- 
ings; if such evidence had been barred there, 
then the two Justices indicated that they would 
be willing to leave the protection of the federal 
right to federal courts. This suggests that 
Black and Douglas are not willing to grant the 
witness the complete protection against federal 
prosecution which Chief Justice Warren advo- 
cates. 

Collaboration between the national and state 
governments whereby one jurisdiction compels 
the testimony which the other uses has not been 
restricted to ad hoc relationships between law 
enforcement officers alone; Congress has made 
it a matter of national policy to aid states 
actively in enforcing their anti-gambling laws. 
Largely as a result of the Kefauver Committee 
hearings, a 1951 federal statute taxes certain 
gambling activities; under this law gamblers by 
occupation must register, disclosing their 
names and places of business, as well as similar 
information about all persons with whom they 
conduct gambling operations. Moreover, fed- 
eral tax officials are required to keep for public 
inspection detailed information on persons 
paying the gambling taxes and, upon applica- 
tion, must furnish certified copies thereof to 
prosecuting officers of states, counties or 
municipalities.*8 


38 26 U.S.C. (1958) seca. 4401-4422. Two sepa- 
rate taxes are involved: one (sec. 4401) is a 10 per 
cent tax on the amount of wagers placed with the 
gambling operator; the other (sec. 4411) is an 
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The validity of this statute was upheld two 
years after its passage in U. 8. v. Kahriger.®® 
The majority of the Supreme Court answered 
the charge of its incriminating effect by reason- 
ing that registration under the Act is indicative 
of a possible future intent to gamble, not such 
an admission of guilt for past acts as is pro- 
scribed by the Fifth Amendment. Justice Black 
dissented, arguing that the statute creates a 
squeezing device contrived to put a man in 
prison as a violator of state gambling laws. An 
unexpected judicial bedfellow, Justice Frank- 
furter, joined Black in a separate dissenting 
opinion, objecting not only that the statute 
makes a specious use of the taxing power to 
reach activities beyond the authority of the 
federal government, but also that it is designed 
for the systematic confession of crimes under 
state law. 

The purpose of the Congress in enacting this 
tax revenue measure was realized in the circum- 
stances leading up to Irvine v. California. Part 
of the State’s case against the defendant for 
violation of anti-gambling laws was based upon 
information filed with federal tax officials. In 
affirming the defendant’s conviction by the 
state, the majority of the Supreme Court saw 
no constitutional issue at stake; the judges 
dealt only in statutory interpretation. Since the 
federal statute specifically says that the pay- 
ment of the federal tax does not exempt any 
person from possible penalties or punishments 
under state law—the gambler’s federal license 
is not a license to violate state law-—the Court 
could see no barrier to California’s prosecution 
of Irvine even though the state officials reaped 
the benefits of the information exacted by the 
federal revenue measure. 

Justice Black, writing for himself and Justice 
Douglas, dissented, contending that the Fifth 
Amendment’s guarantee against self-incrimina- 
tion cannot be “‘spirited away by the ingenious 
contrivance of using federally-extorted confes- 
sions to convict of state crimes and vice versa.” 
They would interpret the Fifth Amendment so 
as to prevent state courts from convicting a 
person of a crime on the basis of testimony com- 
pelled by federal officers; they also thought that 
the Fourteenth Amendment could be construed 
to accomplish that purpose. 


occupational tax of fifty dollars for the privilege of 
engaging in the business of wagering. Sec. 4412 
prescribes the registration requirements; sec. 
6107, sbtd., covers public inspection and certifica- 
tion. 

39 345 U.S. 22 (1953). 

40 347 U.B., 128 (1954). 
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As a practical matter, then, ‘cooperative 
federalism” means among other things an 
arrangement whereby one jurisdiction compels 
testimony in return for immunity from prosecu- 
tion, only to see to it that the testimony winds 
up in the hands of the other jurisdiction which 
is free to use it against the victim of the 
squeeze. But lest we lose perspective in think- 
ing too rigidly in terms of legal rights and du- 
ties, let it be borne in mind that the compulsion 
that the Fifth Amendment may or may not bar 
in the cases so far discussed is only the legal 
sanction of a penalty for refusal to testify; the 
squeeze may take subtler forms. Suppose, for 
instance, a felon convicted in a federal court 
and awaiting sentence is approached with a 
suggestion that, if he gives information about 
his accomplices that will enable state authori- 
ties to convict them of state crimes, the federal 
authorities will recommend leniency on the 
judge in sentencing him. He must weigh a light 
sentence against the likelihood of private ven- 
geance later, and no Fifth Amendment can save 
him the choice. Is the squeeze in this sort of 
“cooperative federalism” any easier for being 


wholly constitutional? The point in this exam-- 


ple is not so much the contribution of a 
prospective state prosecution to the squeeze— 
for the source of the duress is private and would 
exist equally if two federal prosecutions were 
in view——as it is a reminder that the intensity 
and hardship of the squeeze, as it is actually 
felt, depends on more factors than the legal 
penalties and protections involved. 

It is time now to turn from the web of inter- 
governmental relationships in which witnesses 
appear to be legally ensnared, to some con- 
cluding comments concerning federalism and 
self-incrimination. 


IV 


I referred earlier to Anderson’s provocative 
query whether the division of powers between 
two levels of government means a subtraction 
of powers from both in favor of the individual, 
or the contrary. The evidence examined above 
invites some conclusions on this issue as it 
applies to the right against self-incrimination. 
The remainder of this study attempts to draw 
such conclusions and to consider various tests 
and means for reconciling the interests of the 
national and state governments in effective law 


41 Tt will be recalled, however, that the Florida 
Supreme Court in Boynton v. State refused to 
uphold the results of a forfeiture proceeding, 
pertaining to gambling operations, based at least 
in part upon information filed with federal tax 
authorities. See note 21 above. 
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enforcement with the right of the accused not 
to be forced to be a witness against himself. Let 
us start with a summary. 

Although some early cases took account of 
the danger of state prosecution, federal agencies 
today can legally compel & witness to answer 
questions even though his testimony will expose 
him to the danger of criminal action by state 
authorities; and they may coach the latter. The 
only present qualification of this rule is that the 
national officials must be pursuing a genuine 
national purpose in making their inquiries; they 
may not compel information from the witness if 
their primary aim is to aid in investigating 
violations of state laws. 

The national government may, however, 
pass immunity statutes that grant witnesses 
more or less protection from state action. 
Decisions upholding such statutes indicate that 
the courts are willing to defer to the judgment 
of the Congress that in some areas, although a 
witness has no constitutional grounds for refus- 
ing to testify, it may be advisable to give him 
protection against state prosecution in order to 
obtain truthful testimony from him. But the 
extent to which the Congress can go in offering 
such protection has not been fully determined: 
apparently “partial” immunity can be granted 
in connection with any investigation in which 
the national government has a legitimate 
interest, but to date the Supreme Court has 
chosen to limit its validation of “complete” 
immunity to fields in which the national gov- 
ernment has a “paramount” interest. 

Whatever the legal potentialities of federal 
immunity statutes, in most instances none is 
applicable: presently the only complete im- 
munity laws are restricted to matters of na- 
tional defense and security, and narcotics; and 
most federal regulatory agencies which benefit 
from special legislation containing immunity 
authorizations are concerned more with eco- 
nomic rights of corporations than civil liberties 
of individuals. Thus the potential use of 
federally compelled testimony by state courts is 
virtually unlimited, and generally they have 
no judicial qualms about accepting this wind- 
fall evidence. 

The witness before a state agency similarly 
finds his state-granted right against self- 
incrimination of little value as protection 
against federal prosecution. No state immunity 
statute, whether “partial” or “complete,” can 
bar federal criminal proceedings; such a result 
would be out of keeping with national su- 
premacy. The witness, therefore, must depend 
either upon the state agency seeking informa- 
tion, or the federal agency which stands to gain 
by it, for relief from his predicament. In gen- 
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eral, neither has been willing to give up the 
advantages it gains from present arrangements. 
It is true that the courts of some states will not 
compel testimony that will aid a federal prose- 
cution; however, not only are they in the 
minority, but they usually demand fairly clear 
evidence—such as a pending indictment—that 
federal action is actually probable. Moreover, 
federal courts, like most of their state counter- 
parts, will gladly accept the windfall evidence 
gathered in the other jurisdiction unless evi- 
dence of cooperation between federal and state 
officers goes so far as to establish that the one 
set has become merely the agent of the other. 
One man’s complicity is another man’s coop- 
eration. 

For even this latter qualification—the inad- 
missibility in federal courts of evidence tainted 
by collusion between officials of the two juris- 
dictions— has not served as a real source of 
protection for the witnesses involved. Recent 
cases indicate that a majority of the Supreme 
Court is willing to condone a considerable 
degree of collaboration between federal and 
state officers, including joint investigations and 
conferences. Moreover, the Supreme Court has 
upheld the registration provision of the federal 
gambling tax statute, even though it is quite 
clear that the law is designed to aid states in 
enforcing their own laws; and the Court has not 
even found a constitutional issue at stake when 
it sustained a state conviction obtained largely 
upon information filed with the federal tax 
authorities. 

Viewing this record as a whole, one must con- 
clude that the concepts of federalism applied by 
the courts over the years have operated to the 
detriment of the individual’s right against self- 
incrimination: the existence of two govern- 
ments has produced rather less than more of 
this particular freedom. Madison’s logical argu- 
ment that the division of political powers 
between two distinct governments serves as a 
security to the liberties of the people has 
accordingly not proved to be true for this civil 
right. Madison’s premise was that the two 
governments will control each other. The litiga- 
tion of self-incrimination cases indicates, on the 
contrary, that the national and state govern- 
ments not only fail to control each other, but 
that in some instances they collaborate at the 
expense of the witness. 

Significantly, it is by a similar resort to ab- 
stract logical principles of federalism that 
judicial rulings operating to limit the right 
against self-incrimination have been justified. 
One such principle is the historical argument 
utilized by Justice Frankfurter— that the Fifth 
Amendment applies only to the federal govern- 
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ment and not to the states. On that principle 
compulsion of testimony by state tribunals for 
use in federal courts does not violate the wit- 
ness’ federal right. But when both governments 
are committed in their constitutions to outlaw 
self-Incrimination, such a rationale seems essen- 
tially unsound. To read the Fifth Amendment, 
as Justice Frankfurter does, to forbid the 
national government to compel testimony it- 
self, but to allow it to make good use of that 
elicited by state officials, is to give the clause an 
unduly restrictive interpretation. The Fifth 
Amendment was designed to protect the indi- 
vidual against arbitrary treatment at the hands 
of the national government; it should be 
broadly construed to serve that purpose. Jus- 
tice Black’s comment that testimony used ina 
federal court against an individual is no less 
compelled because a state rather than a federal 
government officer compels it, hits the judicial 
issue with a bullseye shot. 

The two-sovereignties theory borrowed from 
English decisions is also patently unsuitable for 
dealing with the issues of federalism and self- 
incrimination. J. A. C. Grant, after a careful 
examination of pertinent English and Empire 
cases, concludes that as applied to the issue of 
self-incrimination, it is erroneous to view these 
cases as standing for the idea that at common 
law one sovereign had no interest in the law 
enforcement activities of another sovereign. 
Moreover, he reasons that even if this were not 
so the analogy is a poor one, since a defendant 
violating the laws of two countries would only 
place himself in danger by leaving one land 
voluntarily and going to another, whereas a 
defendant in the United States is simultane- 
ously subject to the two jurisdictions. 

Both the historical and two-sovereignties 
theories posit an abstract concept of two enti- 
ties going their separate ways in enforcing laws, 
each with little concern for what the other 
does. Such a conceptual scheme, however, flies 
in the face of present reality; as a practical 
matter the broadening scope of federal activi- 
ties means that, to an ever-increasing extent, 
both the national and state governments are 
policing and regulating the same activities as 
well as the same people. A witness’ testimony 
before one government is often likely to be of 
great aid to enforcement officials of the other. 
The process whereby the governmental right 


aJ. A. C. Grant, op. cùi. note 6 above, Vol. 5 
(January, 1958), 23 f. Professor Grant also pointa 
out that in some circumstances a person fleeing 
the jurisdiction of a state can be brought back 
by federal officials under the provisions of the 
Fugitive Felon Act, 18 U.S.C. (1958) sec. 1073. 
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hand takes a positive interest in what the gov- 
ernmental left hand is doing makes a mockery 
of the separate sovereignties model. If coopers- 
tion in law enforcement is desirable—as it is— 
then cooperation in observance of the right it 
endangers is equally needed. 

For no amount of logic or verbal skill can 
erase the obvious fact that the interests of the 
national and state governments in effective law 
enforcement are opposed to the individual’s 
right against self-incrimination. If the oppor- 
tunities of both these governments, either to 
compel testimony, or to benefit from that 
elicited by the other, are maximized, the result 
inevitably redounds to the detriment of the 
witness concerned. Resolving the problem of 
federalism and self-incrimination therefore 
means weighing conflicting interests and seek- 
ing an appropriate balance of values in our 
constitutional system. 

In the present disagreement between the 
majority of the Court, represented by Justice 
Frankfurter, and the minority, of which Black 
is the major spokesman, this conflict of values 
has sharply emerged. The most succinct state- 
ment of Frankfurter’s position was enunciated 
in Knapp: 


If a person may, through immunized self-dis- 
closure before a law enforcing agency of the 
State, facilitate to some extent his amenability 
to federal process or vice versa, this is a price to 
be paid for our federalism. Against it must be put 
what would be a greater price, that of sterilizing 
the powers of both governments by not recogniz- 
ing the autonomy of each within its proper 
sphore.@ 


Over against this attitude stands Black’s, 
expressed most cogently in the dissent to that 
same decision: 


... Things have now reached the point where 
& person can be whipsawed into incriminating 
himself under both state and federal law even 
though there is a privilege against self~incrimina- 
tion in the constitution of each...I cannot 
agree that we must accept this intolerable state 
of affairs as part of our federal system of govern- 
ment.“ 


Asa matter of public policy, the law enforce- 
ment powers of neither government should be 
sterilized, as Justice Frankfurter fears; nor 
should the witness be whipsawed into incrimi- 
nating himself under both state and federal law 
as Justice Black decries. If it is possible to work 
out such an accommodation what kinds of 


“ Cited supra note 34, pp. 380 f. 
“ Ibid., p. 385. 
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judicial tests and rulings offer most promise for 
serving this purpose? 

It is submitted here that the practice of 
collaborative investigations and prosecutions 
by national and state officials is not a price we 
have to pay for our federal system, if it means 
compelling a witness to testify in exchange for 
immunity and then seeing to it that this testi- 
mony is made available to another jurisdiction. 
Denying these governments the fruits of such 
an admittedly expeditious arrangement cannot 
fairly be said to sterilize their enforcement 
powers. 

An alternative approach is to let the issue of 
compelling evidence turn on whether or not the 
testimony is likely to expose the witness to 
danger of prosecution by the other jurisdiction. 
This test was utilized at one time by some fed- 
eral courts, and several states have followed the 
leadership of the Michigan Supreme Court in 
applying it to state investigations. At first 
blush it is a solution that appears to have merit, 
but there is some question as to how well it 
would actually serve to protect the witness 
involved. The jurisdiction engaged in the inter- 
rogating may have little or no knowledge of 
the probability of prosecution by another 
government. Moreover, it has a vested interest 
in seeking information and hence, regardless of 
the circumstances, may be tempted to find no 
danger to the witness so that testimony can be 
compelled. For these reasons, this judicial test 
seems inadequate. 

From the defendant’s point of view, of 
course, the most favorable approach would be 
to grant the witness who is compelled to testify 
complete immunity from prosecution by any 
level of government. This must be rejected, 
however, for it would interfere seriously with 
the enforcement activities of the government 
that did not have the fortune to be first in gain- 
ing jurisdiction over the witness: conceivably 
this government might have the more serious 
charge to bring against him. A case in point is 
Feldman, in which the New York creditors’ 
proceeding was a civil action, whereas the 
federal case against the witness was criminal. 
Such a rule would open the door to the danger 
of “immunity baths,” whereby witnesses could 
confess their venial sins to one jurisdiction and 
so save their cardinal offenses from prosecution 
in another. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory solution is a 
compromise, namely, to say that testimony 
compelled by one jurisdiction should not be 
admissible as evidence in the courts of another, 
but that the second sovereignty should not be 
barred from prosecuting the witness on other 
evidence for matters related to those about 
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which he was previously interrogated. This 
approach would certainly offer the witness 
more protection than the present rule affords, 
although it would still enable one jurisdiction to 
secure leads which another could follow in 
developing the other evidence. This risk seems 
preferable to that of foreclosing any action 
against the witness by the second jurisdiction, 
as a grant of complete immunity would do. 

This suggestion can most conveniently be 
implemented through a Supreme Court ruling 
broadening the interpretation of constitutional 
safeguards to prohibit the use of a nationally 
coerced confession in state courts; and follow- 
ing Justice Black’s suggestion, either the Fifth 
or the Fourteenth Amendment could serve as 
the vehicle to accomplish this purpose. Such a 
ruling would obviate the necessity of depending 
upon state courts not to use such testimony: to 
date, only the courts of Michigan and Florida 
have been able to resist the lure of windfall 
evidence. In addition, Feldman should be over- 
ruled so as to construe the Fifth Amendment to 
forbid all federal courts from using confessions 
elicited by state courts. Such an interpretation 
should work little hardship on federal authori- 
ties since the same result was obtained by 
means of Congressional legislation in effect 
from 1868 until 1910. 

At the same time, and for the reasons already 
suggested, the Fifth Amendment should not be 
interpreted to grant the witness complete 
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immunity against prosecution by another level 
of government than the one which is interrogat- 
ing him. However, if the Congress determines 
that in particular fields such a result is needed 
in order to secure reliable testimony, and passes 
laws, restricted in coverage to those fields, 
which specifically provide for complete im- 
munity, the Supreme Court should continue to 
validate them. But it should be necessary to 
make a showing of paramount national interest 
in the areas so marked out, because of the 
rather serious consequences such statutes might 
have on state law enforcement operations. The 
“paramount interest” test is sufficiently broad 
to give the courts some leeway in judgment, 
where “partial” immunity is the normal rule. 

In The Federalist, No. 51, Madison stated 
succinctly the general problem, of which we 
have been considering a special case: “In form- 
ing & government which is to be administered 
by men over men, the great difficulty lies in 
this: you must first enable the government to 
control the governed and in the next place 
oblige it to control itself.” The course of action 
I have urged is designed to help meet this eter- 
nal dilemma as it applies to the issue of federal- 
ism and self-incrimination. It aims to enable us 
to slip between Frankfurter’s horn of sterilizing 
the powers of the national and state govern- 
ments, and Black’s, of whipsawing an unfor- 
tunate witness into incriminating himself under 
the laws of each. 


~ 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AS A DEVICE FOR 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION: AN 
INTERPRETATION AND APPRAISAL* 


PauL Y. HAMMOND 
Yale University 


The National Security Council constitutes 
the most ambitious effort yet made to coordi- 
nate policy on the cabinet level in the American 
federal government. An examination of the 
experience of the NSC, together with the 
assumptions and expectations that went into 
proposing, establishing, and developing it, 
should help to clarify the problem .of policy 
coordination under the President. 


I, ORIGINS IN AMERICAN NAVAL AND 
BRITISH CABINET TRADITIONS 


Various proposals for a special war cabinet in 
the United States, usually called a Council of 
National Defense, date back as far as 1911. The 
National Defense Act of 1916 established a 
body by such 4 name, headed by the Secretary 
of War. The statute was so watered down from 
the original proposals, however, that its uses 
were negligible, except later as a convenient peg 
for the National Defense Advisory Council 
(NDAC) and its subsidiaries that Roosevelt 
called into being in 1940. After World War I, 
both armed services revived the idea of a more 
powerful Council in an effort to find some base 
of support for their military policies, and as a 
counter to proposals for unification, proposals 
which they both opposed because these were 
founded on unrealistic expectations about the 
sums of money that could be saved through 
reorganization of the service departments. 

When, at the close of World War II unifi- 
cation threatened again, the Navy Department 
turned back to that earlier defense against it, 


proposing, instead of a single department, - 


secretary, and military chief, several interde- 
partmental committees capped by a National 
Security Council which would coordinate the 
services with each other and with the civil 
departments and agencies which played impor- 
tant roles in our external relations. The basis of 
the Navy proposals for postwar reorganization 
was the Eberstadt Report, a series of studies 
and a set of proposals commissioned in the 
summer of 1945 by the Secretary of the Navy, 
James Forrestal, and prepared under the direc- 
tion of Ferdinand Eberstadt. The Eberstadt 


* This article draws on the author’s forthcom- 
ing book, Organtzing for Defense, to be published 
by the Princeton University Press. 


Report assumed that the proposed National 
Security Council could be a kind of war cabinet 
in which the responsibilities of the President 
could be vested. This assumption was not 
immediately apparent from a reading of the 
record, for the premise arose not out of any lack 
of awareness of the Constitutional power of the 
President, but out of an inclination to modify 
the Presidency as an institution. The National 
Security Council (NSC), the report noted, 
would be only advisory to the President, for it 
was also an accepted premise of the Eberstadt 
group, as well as of Forrestal and the Navy 
protagonists in the unification controversy, 
that the President could not be forced to share 
the Constitutional responsibilities of his office.! 
Their failure to understand the Presidency lay 
in assuming that the President could choose to 
share those responsibilities without incurring 
substantial losses to his status as President.’ 

Eberstadt’s proposals actually included both 
a National Security Council for national stra- 
tegic planning and a National Security Re- 
sources Board for national mobilization plan- 
ning, and both are involved in this misconcep- 
tion of the Presidency. The misconception 
began with its British origins. “In the opinion 
of the many qualified British authorities,” 
Myron P. Gilmore concluded in his study of 
foreign and military policies for the Eberstadt 
Report, “it has been proven once more that the 
peace-time machinery of the Committee of 
Imperial Defense,” which had been trans- 
formed in both World Wars into a*War Cabi- 
net, ‘‘could be well adapted to the conduct of a 


1 Senate Naval Affairs Committee, Unifica- 
iton of the War and Navy Departments and Postwar 
Organization for National Security, Report to Hon. 
James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, Committee 
Print, 79th Cong., lst sess. (1945), [hereafter 
cited as Eberstadt Report], p. 55. See also, e.g., 
Forrestal’s testimony, Senate Armed Services _ 
Committee, National Defense Establishment, Hear- 
ings, 80th Cong., lst sess., p. 53. P 

2 Forrestal, for instance, could assert without 
qualification that the President has a right to 
choose his Cabinet members, at the same time 
that he was supporting a statutory determination 
of the membership of the NSC which he con- 
ceived to be a war cabinet. Ibid., pp. 40, 53. . 
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major war.” Ignoring the difference between 
cabinet and presidential government, Gilmore 
went on to recommend a national security 
council, the duties of which ‘would be formally 
described as advisory.” He made clear that 
only in a formal sense would it be advisory: 
“The fact that the President himself heads the 
Council would for all practical purposes insure 
that the advice it offered would be accepted.’’ 
The Council would, moreover, supersede the 
Bureau of the Budget, for it would be the final 
reviewer of the State Department and military 
budgets prior to their submittal to Congress, 
and would advise the President “in writing” 
regarding them—‘in writing” being specified 
presumably in order to make formal and final 
the NSC decision, and also make it available to 
Congress. 

In his own report, Eberstadt followed the 
same lines laid out by Gilmore. The NSC 
should make annual reports to the President, 
which should be published when secrecy con- 
siderations permitted,‘ as would undoubtedly 
be the case with most budget matters. Someone 
more concerned with Presidential prerogatives, 
or willing to recognize that an NSC decision 
was in fact confidential executive branch advice 
to the President, would never have suggested 
publication ag a general rule on any grounds. If, 
as Eberstadt asserted, the NSC was to be 
advisory to the President, then he was in effect 
proposing to waive the Constitutional tenet 
that advice to the President is privileged, and 
to confine the claim for executive secrecy to 
matters classified in the interest of national 
security. Such a change was not the intention: 
Eberstadt evidently did not think of NSC 
decisions as advice, or of the NSC as advisory, 
but as a war cabinet which carried a kind of 
collective responsibility. 

The position of the Navy Department on the 
status of the NSC, as presented to Congress in 
1945, differed somewhat from the Gilmore 
study and from Eberstadt’s recommendations. 
In the Navy presentation, the NSC was not 
intended to replace the Bureau of the Budget. 
Rather, it was to correlate the service budgets 
and integrate them prior to their submittal to 
the President via the Bureau of the Budget. 
Gilmore had the NSC superseding the Bureau 
of the Budget, and to the extent that publica- 
tion of its reports would give it direct access to 
Congress, superseding the President himself. In 
the Navy’s modified plan, the NSC was to per- 
form the functions of an executive department 
secretary. Although, later, the National Secur- 
ity Act of 1947 was to provide for a Secretary of 


8 Eberaladi Repori, pp. 50, 55. 
' 4 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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Defense, this Navy conception of the role of the 
NSC as a kind of substitute Secretary of De- 
fense also carried over into the statute.’ 

Furthermore, within an essentially British 
conception of cabinet government other persis- 
tent problems of Executive Branch relation- 
ships were apparently expected to dissolve. The 
confusion of the President’s relationship to the 
NSC was never clarified. Similarly, although 
Eberstadt argued for “an intimate, active, and 
continuous relationship between those respon- 
sible for our foreign and our military policies” 
through the NSC,’ he did not examine whether 
such a relationship was possible with the closed 
staff system of-the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS). 
Indeed, even the Chief Executive’s relations 
with Congress were to be dealt with by diffu- 
sion rather than definition: following an ap- 
proach to Congressional relations stylish in the 
early post-World War II period—not to speak 
of other times—Congress was to be kept in line 
by the participation of key Congressmen in the 
handling of national security matters in the 
Executive Branch rather than by the more 
formal relations with Congressional commit- 
tees (although he did not specify that they 
would participate in the deliberations of the 
NSC). This short-circuit approach to Con- 
gressional relations, along with the council idea, 
was strikingly parallel to the early Council of 
National Defense proposals—which, in fact, 
Gilmore desoribed in his study." 

In both Eberstadt’s and the Navy proposals, 


§ The clearest statement of this conception of 
the NSC as a substitute Secretary of Defense was 
provided by Rear Admiral Thomas Robbins, the 
chief witness on the Navy’s reorganisation plan. 
See Senate Military Affairs Committee, Depari- 
ment of the Armed Services, Department of Mili- 
tary Security, Hearings, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1945), pp. 538-89, 596. 

6 Ibid., p. 37. 

T Eberstadt Report, pp. 61-52. Eberstadt recom- 
mended that the participation of key Congress- 
men was preferable to formal committee re- 
organization. This would have left a Military 
Affairs and a Naval Affairs Committee in each 
house of Congress to consider the substantive 
legislation concerned with national security. Be- 
yond the advantages to the Navy in this ap- 
proach (particularly since the Eberstadt Report 
recommended the establishment of a separate 
Air Force Department), the weak position in 
which each of these committees would be placed 
when attempting to deal with “coordinated” mili- 
tary policies should be obvious. For comparison, 
see D. 8. Cheever and H. F. Haviland, American 
Foreign Policy and the Separation of Powers 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962). 
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the image of the President as Chief Executive 
was blurred. Irrespective of any connections 
with British or Navy Department traditions, 
an imperfect vision of the Presidency was a 
necessary outcome of attempting to cope with 
the dilemma in which Eberstadt and Forrestal 
were caught of their own choice. At once they 
wished to assert that the problem of coordinat- 
ing national security policy was very broad, 
and to deny the necessity for the executive 
power to coordinate. So long as they were con- 
cerned with the government as a whole, their 
dilemma was not too uncomfortable; but when 
it came to dealing with the military establish- 
ment, the discomfort grew. It is easy to state 
their problem in retrospect, or in contrast with 
the Army proposals: they accepted as neces- 
sary a single military establishment, but denied 
that there had to be a Secretary of Defense. 
The duties which would normally be performed 
by the head of a major executive department 
they expected to be discharged collectively by 
the National Security Council. 

The NSC, the most remarkable and enduring 
element in the Eberstadt Report, was to be- 
come the king-pin of Forrestal’s hopes, and 
only a little less important in the reorganiza- 
tion legislation of 1947. Yet it was thus based 
on a misconception about the Executive Branch 
in the American government. Whether the 
NSC “germinated” out of the British Commit- 
tee of Imperial Defense, as Forrestal told 
Churchill, and as the Eberstadt Report indi- 
cates,® or was derived from long-standing Navy 
views about a Council of National Defense, 
makes little difference because both were inap- 
propriate. Cabinet solidarity may be the ce- 
ment of the British government, and inter- 
departmental committees may have certain 
uses, but the American Executive Branch is 
held together, if at all, by the authority of the 
President. The Eberstadt Report treated the 
powers of the President as something which 
could be embodied in a committee. 

Viewed in terms of Navy traditions, the NSC 
represented two important characteristics, the 
Navy perception of its role in national policy- 
making, as expressed in its Council of National 
Defense proposals in the Wilson era, and the 
reliance on horizontal organizational structure 
—on voluntary coordination, so to speak. The 
latter was the major characteristic of the old 
Navy Department organization that had mi- 
raculously worked in World War I, but required 
substantial reconstruction in World War II; 
it was the assumption that people responsible 


8 Walter Millis (ed.), The Forrestal Diaries 
(New York, 1951), p. 145; Eberstadt Report, pp. 
47-650. 
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only for segments could nevertheless produce 
a whole—a whole military policy in this case, 
a coordinated naval policy in the earlier one. 
In contradiction to the traditions of War 
Department administration, it asserted that a 
policy program could be achieved by an organ- 
ization without a unified command structure at 
the center. 


TI, EARLY PRACTICE AND APPRAISAL 


Once the NSC was established, the divergent 
purposes which had brought it into being all 
yielded, of necessity, to one: the Presidential 
purpose. For while the NSC could be less, it 
could be no more than what the President 
wanted it to be, if he knew his mind. No doubt 
some of its supporters had wanted to devise 
an arrangement which would prevent a Presi- 
dent from running things in the disorderly 
fashion that seemed to characterize Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s performance in the White House 
as an administrator. In this sense, it was sup- 
posed to mold Presidential behavior. President 
Truman answered a fundamental question of 
defense policy-making concerning the NSC by 
making it a practice not to sit with the NSC 
during its first three years, until the Korean 
War began. Forrestal had anticipated that he 
would not attend simply because the burdens 
of the Presidency made the delegation of his 
responsibilities necessary. Yet, that was not 
the reason. Rather, it was because Fruman felt 
his presence on the NSC might imply a delega- 
tion of authority which he did not intend.’ 

The first appraisal of the newly instituted 
NSC was conducted a year after its establish- 
ment. The Hoover Commission Task Force on 
National Security Organization, chaired by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, reported in November, 
1948. Its proposals promised considerable in- 
vigoration of the Secretary of Defense and the 
JCS as centers of initiative in the military 


® The reason has been explained variously: He 
did not want to stifle free discussion in the NSC; 
he wanted to be free to accept or reject the out- 
come of its deliberations; or more generally, he 
was concerned that the NSC might encroach upon 
Presidential powers, and this was a device to 
keep it from doing so. Truman mentions in his 
Memoirs, Vol. 2, Years of Trial and Hope 1946- 
1962 (Garden City, 1956), p. 60, with disapproval 
that “there were times during the early days of 
the National Security Council when one or two 
of its members tried to change it into an operat- 
ing super-cabinet on the British model... [by 
assuming} the authority of supervising other 
agencies of the government and seeing that the 
approved decisions of the Council were carried 
out.” 
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establishment, not so much because of proposed 
changes in formal powers as by virtue of the 
fact—or was it only a dubious premise?—that 
more adequate staff arrangements would allow 
them both to get away from the excessive de- 
tails with which they were overburdened. 

These recommendations, however, or even 
those of Forrestal himself, could not surmount 
the difficulties the committee revealed by its 
own exposition. The National Security Act of 
1947 had arranged the military establishment 
to work properly only if it had adequate policy 
guidance flowing from the NSC, which was to 
be, to modify Elihu Root’s phrase, the “‘source 
of politico-military energy.” However, the NSC 
did not prove to be such a source before the 
Korean War (or, indeed, after it). As will be 
explained later, there were fundamental reasons 
why it was not likely to be. 

The committee acknowledged the fact that 
the flow had not occurred, and that it was 
needed. It called for a fuller utilization of the 
NSC to provide the necessary guide-lines for 
defense policies. Yet it tended to overlook 
both the need for these guide-lines for a proper 
functioning of the organization and the dif- 
ficulties involved in obtaining them. In effect, 
therefore, it went on to hedge against the pos- 
sibility that the NSC would continue to prove 
disappointing. In two major areas, budget inte- 
gration and economizing, and strategic plan- 
ning by the JCS, what the committee recom- 
mended amounted to going on without NSC 
guidance. In both cases the implications of such 
a course of action, as well as the way the role 
of NSC guide-lines was minimized, are worth 
noting. 

The Task Force had reported that 


The President’s directive of July 26, 1948, placing 
a ceiling of $15 billion on the National Military 
Establishment budget for fiscal year 1950 was 
apparently issued without the formal advice 
either of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (his “principal 
military advisers’) or of the National Security 
Council, whose statutory function it is “to advise 
the President” in regard to foreign and military 
policies,?° 


This account misses the point concerning the 
Joint Chiefs. The ceiling had been set at least 
a month before the President’s directive was 
issued, which in turn was only a matter of 
weeks after the JCS had asked for $9 billion as 


10 The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, Task Force 
Report on National Security Organization (W ash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 38. 
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a supplement to an $11 billion fiscal 1949 bud- 
get. They had accepted Forrestal’s cut on eco- 
nomic grounds. Later, in their fiscal 1950 esti- 
mates, they could not bring themselves under 
$30 billions, or at least $23.5 billions if the 
McNarney Committee’s figures are taken into 
account. Under these circumstances, which the 
Task Force committee acknowledged, the fact — 
that the President had not obtained their: 
“formal advice” on a defense budget ceiling. 
is meaningless, In the first place, he knew quite 
well how much they wanted; and in the second,- 
their figures were so far from what was possible 
(as the Truman Administration then saw it) 
that they were practically irrelevant. That the 
Task Force committee ignored these difficul- 
ties was an indication of its tendency to over- 
look the problems and limitations of political 
leadership in defense policy-making. 

Furthermore, because it overlooked them, it 
went on to compound those difficulties. Since 
the agencies concerned with national security 
“are not performing their respective functions 
adequately, either individually or in sound 
relation to each other,” the committee ob- 
served, 


... national policy is not emanating, clearly and 
firmly, from above and descending effectively 
through the chain of agencies for translation into 
an efficient and economical military establish- 
ment measured against our national needs. As a 
result, the military have picked up the ball of 
national policy and are starting down the field 
with it. Justly concerned about our national 
security—but at the same time with an eye to 
individual service ambitions—they have some- 
times made their own assessments and appraisals 
of our “objectives, commitments, and risks” and 
have translated them into their own ideas of our 
proper military strength.4 


The Task Force Committee’s solution, how- 
ever, encouraged the procedures it condemned 
by making the operation of the military estab- 
lishment easier in the absence of NSC guidance. 
Undoubtedly the solution was a responsible 
one. Making defense policy more dependent on 
a source of guidance which had thus far proven 
disappointing, in the hope that greater depen- 
dence would force improvements, could hardly 
have been considered seriously. Nevertheless, 
accommodating the military establishment to 
the absence of policy guidance was bound to 
encourage the dominance of military opera- 
tional—or business management—imperatives 
over strategy and, ultimately, over policy. 


1 Ibid., pp. 37, 38, 42. 
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Organization. Because of the limited amount 
of information available about the National 
Security Council, it is all the more important 
to keep the objectives of our inquiry in mind. 


. Our concern is with the NSC as a source of 


. coordinated policy guidance. It should be ap- 
_ Parent, however, that this is a particular case 
“of ‘a more general problem, the relationship 
of policy planning to executive leadership—for 
evidence on which we need not be restricted 
‘entirely to the sparse data on the record about 
the operations of the NSC itself. Since the evi- 
dence suggests that Truman was sensitive to 
the possible effects which this legislation might 
have on the powers of his office, and would 
certainly not have convened and used the NSC 
simply because Congress had told him to, one 
might well wonder whether the statutory basis 
for the NSC had any significance whatsoever. 
While it would be easy to exaggerate that 
. significance, the long-run value of the statute 
is quite clear. As Ernest R. May has suggested, 
it stood as evidence of Congressional approval 
for the idea that the President should obtain 
guidance from a secret council regarding na- 
tional security matters.” 

The statutory membership of the National 
Security Council consists of the President and 
Vice President, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilisation. The Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of 
Central Intelligence are statutory advisors to 
the. Council. Since the President may choose 
his own counsellors, however, this number has 
normally been augmented during the Eisen- 
hower Administration by three principal offi- 
cials and several lesser ones. The principal ones 
are the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and the Chairman 
_ of the Atomic Energy Commission. The others 
include four special assistants to the President 
—for National Security Affairs, Security Oper- 
ations Coordination, Foreign Economic Policy, 
and Science and Technology; the Assistant to 
the President—the ‘‘chief” of his White House 
staff—and the White House staff secretary; the 
Under Secretary of State and the Director of 
the United States Information Agency; and the 
two ranking officials of the NSC Staff, the 
Executive Secretary and the Deputy Secretary. 


2 Ernest R. May, “The Development of Po- 
litical-Military Consultation in the United 
States,” Political Sctence Quarterly, VoL. 70 (June 
1955), p. 180. 
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In addition, the President from time to time 
invites other officials to participate on an ad hoc 


‘basis. 


The principal subsidiary organs of the Coun- 
cil are the Planning Board, the NSC Staff, and 
the Operations Coordination Board (OCB). 
The NSC Staff remains essentially a secretariat. 
The OCB is a follow-up mechanism to see that 
NSC decisions are executed. Since it is an inter- 
departmental committee, it is largely a report- 
ing and monitoring device. (Technically, it is 
not a part of the NSC structure.) The Plan- 
ning Board consists of representatives of assis- 
tant secretary rank for the statutory members 
of the NSC, plus the Bureau of the Budget. 
“Observers” from other agencies may attend 
as their interests require. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
regularly. provide advisors. The President’s 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs 
chairs the Board. Its function is to conduct a 
thorough preliminary examination of all sub- 
jects before they are considered by the Council. 
Sometimes knowledgeable private citizens are 
appointed as informal advisors, called Con- 
sultants, who may, individually, work with the 
Planning Board, or, as a committee, present 
their views directly to the Council.» 

The most crucial question about the Na- 
tional Security Council is bound to be what 
kinds of decisions it is capable of making—not 
in the sense of what subjects it deals with, but 
as an appraisal of what it accomplishes. At 
the outset we should distinguish between two 
elements here: the quality of the decision as a 
rational process and its practical effects. One 
could conceive, for instance, of a brilliant ex- 
position of the preventive war thesis, based on 
a devastating logic, which is never refuted, yet 
which has negligible effect because it cannot be 
the policy of the American government. Of 
course, rationality and practicality are really 
related to each other. The hypothetical preven- 
tive war plan could probably be shown to be 
either rationally unsound because it ran counter 
to the values of the state and society which was 
supposed to support it, or impractical because 
it could never command the necessary support 


13 Most of the foregoing description is based 
upon & paper prepared for delivery at the 1959 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association by Gordon Gray, entitled ‘‘Role of 
the National Security Council in the Formula- 
tion of National Policy,” (mimeo.), now pub- 
lished in Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee, Organizing for National Security: Selected 
Materials, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 62~71. 
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to make it effective. But the distinction be- 
tween rationality and practicality will be use- 
ful for analytical purposes, providing its limita- 
tions are kept in mind. 

Two sides have become distinguishable in 
appraising the practicality and rationality of 
NSC decisions. The supporters of NSC are 
best represented by two of the men who have 
served as President Eisenhower's Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, Robert 
Cutler and Dillon Anderson,“ both of whom 
have published accounts of NSC operations. 

Between them, Cutler and Anderson have 
indicated that the sources for subjects and 
proposals in the NSC are many and varied 
enough so that we might be assured that im- 
portant matters are not overlooked.“ The 
working committee for the NSC is the Planning 
Board. It is the function of the Planning Board, 
we are told, to reconcile differences when pos- 
sible, to find the common ground of agreement, 
and to put its finger on illusory disagreements. 
Then, ‘‘when an irreconcilable disagreement 
arises between the departments represented, 
the Planning Board must identify clearly the 
elements of the disagreement and spell out the 
alternative policy courses and reasons therefor 
so that they may be presented fully to the 
National Security Council.’ “In the acid bath 
of the Planning Board,” Cutler has written, “all 
points of view are represented, heard, explored 
and contested. There is in this process a guar- 
antee against ex parte judgments, against im- 
precise guidance to the Chief Executive and 
against suppression of conflicting views.’’!? 

The picture we are given of NSC delibera- 
tions themselves is also of a searching exam- 
ination of issues: 


When he became President, General Eisen- 


4 Cutler held the position from 1953 until 1955, 
and from January, 1957 to July, 1958. Anderson 
held it from 1955 until September, 1956. From 
September, 1956 until January, 1957, William H. 
Jackson occupied it. Since Cutler’s second resig- 
nation, Gordon Gray has held it. 

1t Dillon Anderson, “The President and Na- 
tional Security,” Atlantic Monthly, CXCVII 


(January 1956), 2-3; Robert Cutler, “The Seam- . 


less Web,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, LVII, No. 
16 (June 4, 1955), 449-51. More recent (though 
no more revealing) statements by Cutler and 
Anderson appear in Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Organizing for National 
Security, Hearings, Pt. IV, op. ctt., pp. 577-603 
and 608-18, respectively. 

16 Anderson, op. cit., p. 3. 

17 Cutler, op. ctt., p. 444. 
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hower transformed the Council into a forum for 
vigorous discussion against a background of 
painstakingly prepared and carefully studied 
papers. He likes nothing better than the flashing 
interchange of views among his principal advisers. 
Out of the grinding of these minds comes a 
refinement of the raw material into valuable 
metal; out of the frank assertion of differing 
views, backed up by preparation that searches 
every nook and cranny, emerges a resolution 
that reasonable men can support. Differences of 
views which have developed at lower levels are 
not swept under the rug, but exposed. 


The Cabinet Status Problem. What Anderson 
and Cutler have said about the NSC is reassur- 
ing. The other side in the appraisal, however, 
is not. From a variety of sources, some of 
which obviously have access to members of 
the Planning Board and the NSC itself, have 
come the same criticisms: that the Planning 
Board, in its pursuit of “common grounds,” is 
inclined to “plaster over” significant issues and 
differences with carefully chosen ambiguities, 
or language plagued with equivocations expres- 
sive of the lowest common denominator of 
agreement, In the NSC itself as well, it is 
claimed, there is a reluctance to exacerbate 
differences of view and opinion, with the result 
that discussion is inclined to be more courteous 
than probing. Finally, it is sometimes claimed 
that agencies are reluctant to bring issues be- 
fore the NSC, that they even try to keep some 
important matters out of if. Franklin Lindsay 
of the Hoover Commission’s Procurement Task 
Force staff observed in June, 1955, that “in 
recent months there have been situations re- 
ported in which policy formulation in vital and 
urgent issues has been seriously hampered by 
a lack of free exchange among the Departments 
represented on the Council.”! 

Undoubtedly there is some substance to these 
complaints. Among other things, they fit the 
larger pattern of behavior of the President’s 
cabinet over the years. It is a well documented 
fact that cabinet meetings have seldom amount- 
ed to much because cabinet officers prefer to 


18 Ibid., p. 443. 

18 Task Force on Procurement, Defense Procure 
ment: The Vital Roles of the National Security 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff (mimeo., 
1955), p. A-13. This and several other criticisms 
of NSC operations have been dealt with in Gray, 
op. ctt. The larger setting of the problem as part 
of the policy-making process, which lends greatest 
credence to the criticism of the NSC, is given only 
passing consideration in this paper. 
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transact their business with the President with- 
out the interference of other executive depart- 
ment heads.?? The more a President actually 
refuses to discuss and decide anything that 
does not go through his cabinet system, the 
more likely it is that the real issues will come 
up there. No doubt the determination and pro- 


fessional inclinations of President Eisenhower - 


have stood him well in his resolve to strengthen 
the performance of his cabinet and of the NSC. 
Yet it seems unlikely that he has stopped off 
all channels for maneuver. To begin with, the 
existence of two different “cabinets,” the tradi- 
tional one which is intended to deal primarily 
with domestic affairs and the NSC, which is 
supposed to specialize in national security, or 
foreign, affairs, with dual membership for some, 
has left an obvious means of maneuver—the 
choice of the most favorable forum—with 
results about which we can at least speculate. 
Furthermore, there are disadvantages as well 
as advantages to choking off the individual 
contacts which weaken the cabinet system: 
independent and timely information, and in- 
formal and candid advice, to name only some. 
No Presidential prerogative is defended with 
greater consistency by all Presidents than the 
right to secret counsel. If the right has any 
validity vis-à-vis Congress, the press, or the 
public in general, it must also be valid within 
the executive branch. Yet any exercise of it 
there undermines the cabinet system by allow- 
ing individual officials the alternative of by- 
passing the Cabinet or the NSC and transact- 
ing business directly with the President. 
While it is clear that President Eisenhower 
has taken seriously the implications of his staff 
procedures, it is equally clear that he has con- 
tinued to allow a number of administration 
officials direct access to him. Indeed, it may 
be that the preeminent influence in their time 


20 Much of the documentation is summarized 
in Richard J. Fenno’s study of the cabinet since 
Taft: The President’s Cabinet (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1959). For a summary 
analysis in a similar vein see Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., The Coming of the New Deal, Vol. IT of 
The Age of Roosevelt (Boston, 1959), pp. 518-20 
and 522ff. 

2 §0, “The President has determined that he 
will not assign an area of national security policy 
formulation permanently as the responsibility of 
a department, agency, or individual outside the 
NSC mechanism or make decisions on national 
security ,policy—except in special cases or 
urgency—outside the framework of the Council.” 
Gray, op. cit. (mimeo), p. 4. 
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of the former Secretary of the Treasury, George 
F. Humphrey, and the late Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, within the Eisenhower 
Administration, was due in part to their special 
privilege of access to President Eisenhower; as 
the converse was certainly the case. Even if 
that is true, however—if the President has been 
willing to talk business with a certain few of 
his cabinet members, but, quite consistently, 
not with the rest—that situation would not 
assure that those who were not intimates of 
the President would be forced to submit their 
problems to the cabinet process; for, as an 
alternative, they could make their arrangement 
with those who were. 

Furthermore, the required access need not be 
given a literal interpretation. President Eisen- 
hower may have been remarkably effective in 
avoiding ex parte presentations and decisions 
outside of his established staff procedures, yet 
have allowed that same thing to have resulted 
from his following those procedures. If Hum- 
phrey and Dulles, or anyone else, were the 
dominant forces in the NSC meetings, it could 
not matter whether they in fact saw the Presi- 
dent privately very much or not. Their special 
“access” to the President in those meetings 
would provide, as an alternative to drag-out 
debates in the NSC, another way for agency 
heads to advance their interests with the Presi- 
dent. The crucial act for them would then be 
the persuasion of Humphrey or Dulles, rather 
than an effective presentation in the Planning 
Board or the Thursday morning White House 
meetings of the NSC. 

This analysis is not intended as a harsh judg- 
ment of public officials. We are not entitled to 
treat lightly the particular perspectives of pub- 
lic officials which derive from the responsibil- 
ities of their positions. President Eisenhower 
has directed that the members of the NSC 
and the Planning Board should forsake their 
agency perspectives and advise him from a 
government-wide viewpoint. It is doubtful, 
however, that he has been successful in wiping 
out by directive the agency perspectives of his 
cabinet or council members. If the NSC oper- 
ates as has been described, it does so not be- 
cause of the bad faith or scheming nature of 
its members, but despite their best efforts, and 
because of the very forces which have made the 
NSC seem necessary. The heavy responsibil- 
ities and work loads of conscientious men deter- 
mine in some degree what they will know and 
think about issues and proposals related to their 
duties. Moreover, whatever the value of NSC 
work, the statutory responsibility of each mem- 
ber of it is for the proper operation of his 
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department. His first loyalty may be to the 


President, but he is responsible to the Presi- 
dent for administering an agency in a way that 
he is never responsible for NSC actions. 

Concern with the protection of the agency 
program or viewpoint does not end with the 
success or failure of the effort to gain access 
to the forum most favorable to the agency. 
Once the forum is chosen, the agency will wish 
to maximise the achievement of its interests 
there, an objective which may not be identical 
with the systematic exposure and preliminary 
exploration of all issues and problems on their 
merits in the Planning Board, or the free and 
frank discussion before the President in the 
NSC of issues and problems not resolvable on 
their merits in the Planning Board. Indeed, 
expediency could dictate the withholding of 
pertinent information which might weigh 
against the agency’s interest or established 
position, the avoidance of some issues and the 
suppression of others in the Planning Board, 
and finally, the settlement for some kind of 
half-of-a-loaf in the Planning Board because of 
an estimation that a better bargain can be 
struck there than in the Council. And the 
same kinds of considerations could inhibit de- 
bate in the Council itself. Always the alterna- 
tive may be available of assuring that in fact 
no decision is really made in either the Plan- 
ning Board or the NSC by settling for language 
in the staff paper which is sufficiently ambigu- 
ous so that in effect it preserves the latitude 
of choice desired by one’s agency. 

The President’s Special Assistant has 
attempted to enforce standards of precision in 
the drafting of NSC papers, which seems to 
suggest that he would oppose any such efforts 
to “plaster over” issues with the language of the 
draft. But an ambiguous draft agreement is 
only one of several tactics available for avoid- 
ing decisions by committee. Representativs 
councils must depend to a large degree upon 
their members for access to, and even the 
interpretation of, the relevant facts, while the 
ability to eliminate ambiguity will depend upon 
a mastery of the facts. Those upon whom the 
Planning Board and the NSC depend for infor- 
mation are therefore in a position to influence, 
and in some cases to control, the degree of 
precision with which a problem is presented, 
discussed, and settled, despite the best efforts 
of the President’s Special Assistant, or of any- 
one else, to achieve precision in the settlement. 

Moreover, the Special Assistant is himself 


® Anthony J. Leviero, “Untouchable and Un- 
quotable,” New York Times Magazine, January 
30, 1955, p. 62. 
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likely to contribute unintentionally to -the 
ambiguity which he seeks to avoid.-He is re- 
sponsible for expediting the work of the Plan- 
ning Board and the NSC. In carrying out the 


two functions of the Planning Board, to iden- - 


tify the area of agreement, and to explore the 
area of disagreement on any matter to be con- 
sidered by the NSC, his objectives of pre- 
cision and expeditiousness may conflict. We are 
assured that the Special Assistant does not 
desire to suppress disagreements, and we may 
take that assurance on its face. Yet, unayoid- 
ably, he must expedite the processes which 


distinguish between real and superficial dis- - 


agreement and between ambiguous and clear 
language. In deciding when a draft is suffi- 
ciently precise, and when the differences it 


covers are “illusory’’ or non-existent, he cannot ` 


resolve all doubts against precision and illu- 


sion. And when he does not, like the depart- ' 


A 


ment which seeks to avoid an NSC decision, ` 


he may be condoning ambiguity and the sup- - 


pression of important issues. 


There can be, finally, the problem of third. 


parties. The subjects of NSC deliberations in- 
volve some departments more than others, and 
sometimes one of them most of all. At any rate, 
the questions of jurisdiction, expertise, and 
authority are not likely to be absent from the 
deliberations of the Council. The President’s 
directive referred to above was probably in- 
tended to encourage “third-parties” -——that is, 
departmental representatives in the Planning 
Board or the Council—to voice their opinions 
on questions before them even when their 
particular agency provides them with no special 
knowledge or expert judgment, and has no 
special concern about the question at hand. 
Surely the implications of the staff work done 
in connection with NSC operations suggest 


this interpretation of the President’s directive £ 


if there is any room for doubt as to its “eat- 


ing. It appears, however, that under the pres- 


sure to accomplish its work, the Planning 
Board has been quite resentful of “third party” 
contributions, and that in fact it has operated 
with unwritten rules of jurisdiction on this 
score which, when violated, have caused con- 
siderable friction. 

There is no reason to doubt that the same 
pressures have operated to some degree in the 


Council. One reason for the effectiveness of - 
this kind of inhibition upon frank discussion, . 
it should be noted, is that it may appear as . 


only the desire of modest men not to sound 


foolish, or to interfere with matters which - 
would suggest a lack of confidence in their | 
colleagues. Once the third party is eliminated . 
from the discussion in this manner, however, 
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and the field is left to the agencies most directly 
involved, they will be the ones which are, by 
definition, working most closely together any- 
way on the matter, and will have every advan- 
tage in cooperating to bring the problems to 
the NSC when and how they, by agreement, 
want to.” 

While some of the foregoing analysis has 
been speculative in the sense that it has not 
been based upon knowledge of specific events, 
it is nevertheless based upon assumptions 
about loyalty and perspectives which are well 
established, and which have, for instance, long 
been evident in the operation, or lack of opera- 
tion, of the President’s cabinet and in the JCS. 
They are intended to suggest that there are 
some inherent difficulties in the operation of the 
N8SC—particularly in the making of clear-cut 
decisions, which lend credence to the continu- 
ing criticisms of the NSC on that score. 

The Democratic Policy-Making Problem: The 
Required Range of Consensus. The dimensions 


_ of consensus and commitment necessary for 


policy-making in a democracy constitute a 
further limitation on the value of NSC “de- 
cisions” for the administration of the military 
establishment. The neo-realism in American 
foreign relations of the post-World War II 
period showed how artificial was the American 
propensity to consider official pronouncements 
to be foreign policy. Policy, it was asserted, 
is more than words: it is also the power and 
determination to achieve one’s objectives.” The 


2 With this in mind it may be worth speculat- 
ing about the way the NSC deals with foreign 
aid matters. The State Department’s dominance 
in the making of policy has statutory origins. Its 
relations with its major potential rival in policy- 
making are of a particular character. The office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
ne onal Security Affairs CISA) is in this area 
cow. hing of a State Department outpost in the 
Defense Department. ISA also happens to rep- 
resent the Defense Department on the Planning 
Board. It is doubtful that in the Planning Board 
either the State or the Defense Department is 
much interested in exploring in front of other 
officials, in particular normally hostile ones like 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Treasury De- 
partment, the merits of the foreign aid programs 
in anything like a candid or searching way. If this 
is true, then consideration of foreign aid matters 
in the Council itself would be severely limited in 
its value by the inadequacy of the staff work upon 
which the Council undoubtedly relies so heavily. 

“ Hans J. Morgenthau, In Defense of the Na- 
tional Interest: A Critical Examination of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy (New York, 1951), pp. 22-39, 
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extraordinary faith in secret plans involved in 
the higher evaluations of the NSC may be an- 
other version of that “legalistic” or ‘‘moral- 
istic’ fallacy in American foreign relations 
which the neo-realists seemed to have destroyed 
so effectively. 

The President’s setting his signature to an 
NSC document does not make it policy. What 
does is his will and capability to get it executed, 
coupled with effective support from Congress. 
How much of the last is necessary, of course, 
may vary, and in any case is not precise. Yet 
the requisite support is not likely to be ob- 
tained for any but the most exceptional cases 
through, for instance, the secret briefing of a 
handful of Congressmen. The members of the 
two houses are inclined to be suspicious of the 
judgment of their own kind when the latter 
appear to have been ‘‘captured”’ by the execu- 
tive branch. Even if that were not so, the neces- 
sity for Congressmen to come to terms with 
their constituencies would still limit strictly the 
usefulness of such devices as secret briefings 
and special liaison arrangements. Unless an 
NSC “policy” happens to coincide with a 
general public viewpoint, sooner or later it 
must run the gamut of public discussion. In 
this respect, the NSC got off to a bad start. 
The first general policy statement attributed 
(somewhat inaccurately) to it, NSC-68, which 
was completed in April, 1950, advocated sub- 
stantial increases in expenditures in a variety 
of programs connected with national security, 
a policy which was clearly at variance with 
prevailing conceptions of public opinion held 
contemporaneously in Congress and in the 
Administration. As to what the Administra- 
tion might have done to bring the secret policy 
paper and the public consensus closer together 
had the Korean War not occurred, we can only 
speculate. As it was, the war made them con- 
verge. Once the war started it was necessary 
only to make general references to the larger 
picture of the Soviet threat and to a consequent 
need for a build-up of a far more general char- 
acter than the Korean War required, and, 
privately, to read the document in the light 
of the entirely new situation, in order to close 
the gap completely. Even if it were a reasonable 
expectation, one should not hope that history 
would again solve in this manner the problem 
of translating a secret “policy” into a national 
commitment. 

The problem, it should be emphasized, is 


91-112; George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 
1900-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951), pp. 95-103. 
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not properly seen in the terms by which early 
advocates of a Council of National Defense, 
and, later, the NSC visualized it: how to gain 
wide support, through the “non-rational” chan- 
nels of politics, for “rational” defense policies 
constructed by a few men privately where they 
are free from political pressures. If it were in- 
deed possible to construct a security council 
for the nation which was free from political 
pressures yet powerful enough to be useful, 
the NSC is not it. Nor have we evidence that 
it has always had the edge in rationality. The 
political vacuum in which the NSC operates is 
not caused by a total lack of politics in its 
atmosphere, but only by barriers which prevent 
the continuing readjustment of atmospheric 
pressures within the NSC to those outside it. 
The Eisenhower Administration’s commitment 
through NSC procedures to the massive retal- 
lation doctrine announced by Secretary of 
State Dulles on January 12, 1954, in a widely 
publicized (and criticized) speech was evi- 
dently the acceptance of a favorite and long- 
held notion of Mr. Dulles (which he had shared 
with other Administration officials). Its accep- 
tance was a device for reconciling both the 
somber security perspectives of NSC-162, 
the annual survey of American strategy which 
had been approved the previous October, and 
the disappointing failure of the new JCS team: 
to cut the defense budget, with demands to 
cut the federal budget substantially, pressed 
by Budget Director Joseph Dodge, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, George Humphrey. 

In the face of powerful and numerous criti- 
cisms of the massive retaliation doctrine, in- 
cluding, we may presume, the private counsel 
received at a foreign ministers’ conference in 
Berlin that winter, Dulles’ further “‘clarifi- 
cations” of the meaning of his original speech 
in fact substantially modified it. One of the 
most important “clarifications” of it was pub- 
lished in Foreign Afairs in April, 1954, just as 
the Administration was learning the inade- 
quacy of the massive retaliation doctrine in 
the hard test posed by Dienbienphu. On the 
one hand, the publication of the doctrine by 
Dulles had exposed it to critical comment 
sufficiently persuasive so that Dulles chose to 
modify his public statements rather than 
defend it publicly, although the military pos- 
ture the Administration continued to maintain 
was substantially that of reliance upon a mas- 
sive retaliation capability.™ On the other hand, 


u Cf. Anthony Eden, Full Circle (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1960), pp. 72-80, 98, 99. 

# The speech was printed in the New York 
Times, January 13, 1954. The article revising the 
massive retaliation doctrine is John Foster 
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in the clutch of the crisis in Indo-China, the 
Administration had shown itself not strongly 
enough committed to its newly adopted stra- 
tegic concept to attempt the rescue of Dien- 
bienphu. It had flinched in two most significant 
respects. First, apparently the President in the 
NSC rejected Admiral Radford’s proposal to 
break the siege of the doomed fortress with 
massive air strikes, being persuaded by General 
Ridgway that American military commitments 
could not stop there. Eisenhower was evidently 
convinced that ground forces would be needed, 
and that supplying them would be extremely 
difficult. At least, it appears, he was so far con- 
vinced as to insist on encumbering his commit- 
ment to Radford’s proposal with heavy qualifi- 
cations: the United States would assist the 
French in Indo-China provided we could gain 
the support of allies in this undertaking. 

At the same time, the Administration was 
evidently willing to carry out its NSC “policy” 
towards Indo-China if it could gain privately 
the support of powerful members of Congress, 
but it was unwilling to do so if it had to make 
the strong public commitments which would be 
required to obtain formal Congressional sup- 
port,?” a condition the subtleties of which un- 


Dulles, “Policy for Becurity and Peace,” Foreign 
Affairs, XXXIIL (April, 1954), 353-64. Other 
Dulles pronouncements during this period bearing 
on massive retaliation are summarized and criti- 
cized in William W. Kaufmann, “The Require- 
ments of Deterrence,” published as ch. I in 
Military Policy and National Security (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press,.1956), which he 
edited; and in Bernard Brodie, Strategy in the 
Misstle Age (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1959), pp. 248-63. Robert E. Osgood, 
Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), pp. 
201-33, is a summary and appraisal set in a 
broader context. The literature of criticism of 
reliance on massive retaliation is itself massive. 
In addition to the foregoing, the most prominent 
are Henry A. Kissinger, “Military Policy and 
Defense of the ‘Grey Areas,’ ” Foreign Affairs, 
XXXIII (April 1955), 416-28; and Kissinger, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York, 
1957), pp. 86-136. For background on Dulles’ 
views on strategy, on NSC and on JCS action 
see Glenn H. Snyder, The Military “New Look” 
of 1958 (mimeo., Institute of War and Peace 
Studies, Columbia University, 1958), pp. 843 
and passim. 

17 Chalmers M. Roberts, “The Day We Didn’t 
Go To War,” The Reporter, XI (September 14, 
1954), 31-35. The NSC deliberations are de- 
scribed in Marquis Childs, The Ragged Edge: The 
Diary of a Criste (Garden City, 1955), pp. 153-58. 
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doubtedly were missed in the phraseology of 
the NSC paper. Thus what was perhaps the 
most important decision made through the 
NSC machinery during the first term of the 
Eisenhower Administration did not stand the 
test of either its first public exposition or its 
first application. Each test, it should be noted, 
assayed some aspect of its rationality as well as 
probed the depths of the Administration’s com- 
mitment. The least we can conclude from what 
is known about the NSC’s role in the Indo- 
China crisis and the formulation of the massive 
retaliation doctrine of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is that in this case its freedom from 
partisan political considerations did not assure 
it a greater rationality than the more public 
channels of government decision-making would 
permit it. 

Furthermore, this account is illustrative of 
the fact that there can be no entirely workable 
separation between the planning and the opera- 
tional stages of national security policy, for in 
politics ends and means must be tested against 
each other: it is in the interaction of that test- 
ing that consensus becomes wide enough and 
commitments strong enough for policy to be- 
come a reality. Put more prosaically, defenders 
of the NSC are on sound enough ground when 
asserting the President’s right to confidential 
counsel from his appointees, for it is the only 
way he can be sure of getting frank advice. 
They are also reasonable in insisting that the 
NSC, as they conceive it, must operate in 
secret for security reasons as well.: But they are 
misled if they believe that the result is the 
government’s policy. It may be the President’s 
policy, although that is doubtful: What Presi- 
dent is so infallible that he can predict in the 
political isolation of the NSC what will be 
politically possible in the future, or so rigid that 
he will never change when he is wrong? The 
give and take of the NSC chamber, in which, 
so we are told, all the issues, are brought out 


and tested, the advantages and disadvantages ` 


weighed—including the fiscal and the program 
viewpoints—must be repeated for the in- 
terested public in the Congressional-Executive 
dialogue and the other forums of our public 
life. The quality of the public performance may 
be considerably inferior to the Thursday morn- 
ing meetings in the White House. Undoubtedly 
public discussions must be carried on without 
the benefit of access to a considerable amount 
of relevant information because of security 
reasons, although they in turn will make use 
of information which was not available or con- 
sidered in the privy councils of the White 
House. But the relative quality of the public 
and the secret debates over foreign policy has 
nothing to do with whether the latter will or 
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ought to occur, for they are a political neces- 
sity. 

Despite these obstacles to efective NSC 
operation it would be unwise to conclude that 
the NSC is inoperable, or that its acts must be 
insignificant. Departmental heads are not 
simply prisoners of their situations. Indeed, 
their status within their own agency can be 
enhanced by their participation in the NSC. 
The fact that the department head has de- 
mands placed upon him in the NSC to rise 
above departmental viewpoints can be a part 
of that enhanced status, for all the more must 
he be reckoned with as the President’s spokes- 
man within his own agency. Furthermore, the 
staff mechanisms of the NSC can make sub- 
atantial inroads upon the obstacles to effective 
NSC operation described above. The momen- 
tum of staff work, by having available facts 
and arguments from the previous considera- 
tion of the same or similar subjects, can the 
more effectively evoke current information 
from the departments and evaluate current de- 
partmental judgments and arguments. For 
instance, simply to record and keep the posi- 
tions of an agency on file, together with the 
evidence it provides on a particular subject 
over time, can build up a record which would 
at least limit its freedom of maneuver and 
might force it, increasingly, to discuss the sub- 
ject on its merits. At the same time, the deter- 
mination of the Chief Executive to make use 
of the NSC can in some cases force his agency 
heads to make use of it also. Finally, there is 
a prima facie argument that the greater the 
speed and flexibility which the NSC and its 
staff mechanisms develop—specifically, the 
more continuous their review of established 
policies becomes—the more the gap between 
secret plans and political realities is likely to 
be closed.?# 

But all of these prospects for overcoming 
difficulties in the operation of the NSC are 
substantially limited in what they can accom- 
plish. While it would be unwise to overlook 
the potentialities of the NSC, or of a cabinet, 
it would be foolish to ignore their limitations. 
Like any balance, this one cannot provide the 
assurance of stability. 


28 “Before the end of President Eisenhower's 
first administration, virtually every policy of the 
previous administration had been reviewed and 
revised by the new members of the Council, in 
some cases by developing substantially new 
policies. Since that time, most of the policy 
statements approved by the President during his 
first term have undergone at least one revision 
and, in many cases, more than two.” Gray, op. 
cit. (mimeo), p. 10. 
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Those who praise the NSC are likely to 
underrate its limitations, even while paying 
deference to the notion that it is imperfect and 
can be improved. On the other hand, those 
who find it wanting conclude too readily that 
it is dispensable.** As real as are the inherent 
limitations on the effective operations of the 
NSC which have been mentioned above, the 
need for it, or for something very much like 
it, is equally unavoidable. While the mind of 
one man may be the most effective instrument 
for devising diplomatic moves and strategic 
maneuvers, and for infusing staff work with 
creative purpose, its product is bound to be 
insufficient to meet the needs of the vast 
organizational structures and the military, 
economic, and diplomatic programs which are 
the instruments of foreign policy. The most 
sensitive and subtle mechanism is ineffective 
when overloaded. And as ponderous in com- 
parison with a single mind as are the actions 
of a large-scale organization, or even a com- 
mittee, nevertheless coming to terms with the 
requirements of the bureaucracy is as much a 
necessity as is flexibility and speed in foreign 
policy-making. 

Since this accommodation to the operational 
aspects of national security is unavoidable, it 
only remains to determine the means for ac- 
complishing it. Aside from trivial variations of 
either, there is only one real alternative to the 
NSC type of coordinative machinery, a Presi- 


23? E.g., Anderson, op. cit.; Cutler, op cit. 

3° E.g., Hans J. Morgenthau, ‘Can We Entrust 
Defense to a Committee?,”? New York Times 
Magazine, June 7, 1959, pp. 9, 62 ff. Morgenthau 
did not specifically suggest its abolition, but, in- 
stead, that some one other than the President be 
made responsible for what the NSC is now sup- 
posed to accomplish. 
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dential staff in the Executive Office of the 
President with no operating responsibilities. 
While it would avoid the loyalty conflicts (and 
their many ramifications) of a council of respon- 
sible operators such as the NSC, a Presidential 
staff would have its own inherent difficulties: 
It would be outweighed in any serious dispute 
with a department, unless it destroyed the 
President’s confidence in his department head. 
Its “plans” would lack the sense of reality and 
the prestige which comes with responsibility. 
It would have information-gathering problems 
of its own. It would not necessarily identify 
itself with the President’s viewpoint. And it 
could become as much or more isolated from 
political realities than the NSC. 

In the end, the question of how best to 
achieve interdepartmental coordination of na- 
tional security policy must be answered by 
weighing these two major alternatives against 
each other, or by finding the optimum mixture 
of them. As the query can be put in the more 
practical terms of increments, should the NSC 
staff be strengthened with a view to its becom- 
ing an independent force in NSC deliberations? 
Or should civilians without administrative re- 
sponsibilities be added to the Council? Put in 
this form the problem is one of the most per- 
sistent and universal questions posed in admin- 
istrative organization: Is coordination to be 
achieved through lateral clearance or line com- 
mand? The disadvantages and impossibilities 
of line-command solutions are usually more 
visible than the obstacles to effective lateral 
accommodation. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion can be credited with having developed 
the capabilities of both methods by improving 
the staff mechanisms of the NSC along with 
its increasing use of the Council. Yet it seems 
to have been much more aware of the limita- 
tions of staff agents than of advisory councils 


- to a presidential executive. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE MEMBERS AS INDEPENDENT 
AGENCY OVERSEERS: A CASE STUDY 


SEYMOUR SCHER 
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This paper is concerned with the behavior 
of members of a Congressional committee in 
their role as overseers of an independent regu- 
latory commission. Congressional committees 
seem periodically to become aware of the pres- 
ence of the regulatory agencies and after a more 
or less spectacular examination of one or an- 
other of them, 'allow them to slip back to an 
undisturbed and unnoticed routine! Their 
status as “independent” agencies leaves to 
Congress the formal responsibility both for 
checking on the fulfillment of their legislative 
mandates and for preserving them from domi- 
nation by their clientele and the President. Too 
little notice has been taken, however, of the 
nature of the control of these regulatory agen- 
cies emanating from Congress.? 

This study results from an examination of 
the House Education and Labor Committee as 
it reviewed the performance of the National 
Labor Relations Board in 1953. My sources 
are the public hearings of the Committee in 
the 88d Congress and interviews with Com- 
mittee members over a two-year period there- 
after.” This does not purport to be a study of 


1 Bee Marver H. Bernstein, Regulating Business 
by Independent Commission (Princeton, 1955), 
p. 83; and Robert E. Cushman, The Independent 
Regulatory Commissions (New York, 1941), p. 678. 

4 But see V. O. Key, “Legislative Control” in 
Frits Morstein Marx, ed., Elements of Public Ad- 
mintsiratton (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1969), p. 
321f; Bernstein, op. cit., pp. 150-54. 

* The virtues and limitations of public hearings 
as & guide to committee members’ behavior have 
been recognized, see Ralph K. Huitt, “The Con- 
gressional Committees: A Case Study,” this 
Ravinw, Vol. 48 (1954). One of the hearing’s 
most serious limitations (vis , the statements and 
questions of the committee members in open, re- 
ported sessions may not be accurate reflections 
of their real attitudes) can be reduced to a con- 
siderable degree by subsequent interviews with 
members of the committee. The interview itself 
is subject to many limitations, particularly when 
held a year or more after the event. The com- 
mittee member is then on guard to an extent he 
may not have been in the give-and-take of a 
rough hearing; he has had a chance possibly to 
reflect on his behavior at the earlier hearing and 
might report to the interviewer a revised, dressed- 


control of even one agency through all of the ` 
routes by which Congress can assert control. 
Other patterns of behavior than those identi- 
fied here may appear in the review by special 
investigative committees or appropriations 
committees, for example. As with all case stud- 
ies, hypotheses tested in a specific situation— 
one standing legislative committee dealing with 
one regulatory agency——are, at best, suggestive 
rather than conclusive. They hopefully will 
stimulate further testing against the experi- 
ence of other committees with other agencies. 
And it may very well be that the experience 
of the NLRB constitutes a very special case, 
because of the highly political nature of the 
agency and the open hostility that divided the 
committee. 

The NLRB has been assigned regulatory 
functions in an area marked by continuing 
struggle among the-regulated parties them- 
selves and between the regulated and the reg- 
ulator. Administering the rights and prohibi- 
tions of the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts has 
kept the agency in the middle of a crossfire 
between unions, employers, and Congressional 
committees. The activity of private groups, ad- 
ministrative agencies, and legislative commit- 
tees to influence the decisions of Congress and, 
in turn, among affected groups and Congress 
to influence agency action are familiar subjects 
in recent scholarly writing.‘ What is said and 





up-for-scholarly-consumption disposition on the 
questions asked him. In this case a semi-struc- 
tured interview was used. Preliminary question- 
ing of committee members about their role in the 
1953 committee hearings generally resulted in the 
Congressmen freely volunteering their views 
about the need for agency control. More direct 
questions were required, however, to get specific 
statements about what they thought were neces- 
sary and useful means for exerting this control. 

1 See'e.g. Bernstein, op. cit., ch. 3 and pp. 150- 
59; J. Leiper Freeman, The Polstical Process: 
Executive Bureau-Legislative Committee Helations 
(Garden City, 1955); Bertram M. Gross, The 
Legtslative Struggle (New York, 1953); Charles 8. 
Hyneman, Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New 
York, 1950); V. O. Key, op. ctt.; Earl Latham, 
The Group Basis of Politics (Ithaca, 1952); Avery 
Leiserson, Admtnisirative Regulation (Chicago, 
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done by the relevant legislative committee is, 
to the other major contestants in the struggle, 
one of the most important facets of these multi- 
partite relations. The behavior of the mem- 
bers of the labor committees in reviewing 
NLRB- action is therefore a useful focus for 
inquiry. 

The questions dealt with here are these: 

How does the Congressman use his com- 
mittee position for purposes of examining the 
performance of the independent agencies that 
come within his committee’s jurisdiction? Do 
committee members in reviewing agency activ- 
ity. behave differently toward independent 
agencies with so-called judicial functions than 
toward other administrative agencies? What 
attention do committee members pay to the 
norms calling for special handling for the in- 
dependent agency on the part of those immed- 
iately concerned with its work: Congress, as 
well as the President, courts, and the agency 
clientele? 


I. NORMS AND COMMITTER MEMBERS’ 
BEHAVIOR 


Clientele and Congressional efforts to in- 
fluence administrative action are at least as 
pronounced and aggressive when aimed at the 
independent regulatory agencies as they are 
when directed at so-called executive agencies. 
In spite of this a feeling seems to exist that 
something about the independent agency’s 
court-like functions plus its formal location 
outside of the President’s domain entitle it to 
different treatment at the hands of Congress 
as well as the Chief Executive. This view, while 
originating with the reform groups that ini- 
tially pressed for regulatory legislation, has 
since been sustained by agency officials, the 
organized Bar, studente of administration and, 
through formal expressions at least, by Con- 
gressmen.’ Although the characterization of 


~ 


1942); Emmette 8. Redford, Admitntstration of 
National Economic Control (New York, 1952); 
Bernard Schwarts, The Professor and the Com- 
missions (New York, 1959); David B. Truman, 
The Governmental Process (New York, 1951), chs. 
12, 14; Roland Young, The American Congress 
(New York, 1958). 

’ For example, in 1950 ie Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Law of the New York City Bar Asso- 
` ciation thought that, in reference to agencies with 
quasi-judicial functions, “legislative committees 


ought not to try to influence the decisions of’ 


pending cases, issues before an agency, or the 
manner in which a particular case is being handled 
~~‘ precept not universally respected in prac- 
tice.’ Nor should decided cases be criticized with 
a view to influencing an agency to reverse a pre- 
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these agencies as independent in any impor- 
tant sense has by now largely been rejected by 
scholarly writers,’ the view seems to linger that 
agencies like the NLRB are different and 
should be dealt with by their clientele, the 
President, and their Congressional overseers in 
a special, careful way.’ 

Congress, itself, gave at least tacit support 
to this special status in the regulatory statutes 
and in the Administrative Procedure Act by 
making agency orders subject to limited re- 
view by the Federal courts. The Congressman 
at the legislative stage seems willing to asso- 
ciate himself with a norm of conduct which he 
apparently rejects in his later role as agency 
overseer. The Congressman, frequently as 
lawyer participating in the regulatory legis- 
lative process, formally accepts a norm that 
makes regulatory agency orders reviewable by 
courts rather than by Congressmen. However, 
his conception of his role as representative re- 
viewing agency behavior—a conception that 
associates him with particular group and eon- 
stituent interests—involves no requirement of 
self-restraint on his part. Acting as overseer, 
the norms of the representative prevail over 
those of the lawyer or the administrator. 

The so-called independent status of the reg- 
ulatory commissions is generally assumed to 
apply against intervention primarily by the 
President in their decision-making activity.® 


vious ruling or to limit a trend in agency de- 
cisions, except when a committee is genuinely 
considering amending a statute.” cf. George B. 
Galloway, The Legislative Process in Congress 
(New York, 1955), p. 665f. See also infra., the 
colloquy cited in note 12. 

t See Bernstein, op. cii., p. 130f; James W. 
Fesler, “Independent Regulatory Agencies,” in 
Morstein Marx, ed., op. cH., pp. 192-5, 205-7; 
Redford, op. cit., pp. 277-83; Truman, op. cit., 
pp. 416-21. 

7 According to the 1936 Byrd Select Senate 
Committee to Investigate the Executive Agen- 
cies of Government, “It is probable that the in- 
dependence of thesé authorities [the independent 
regulatory commissions] is necessary to give sta- 
bility to long range policies and relative freedom 
from pressure groups.” The three-man Presiden- 
tial Bosrd of Investigation and Research into 
problems of transportation stated in 1944 that a 
course of necessary reform in the regulation of 
transportation required the “removal of economic 
regulatory activities as far as possible from 
spheres of political contest.” Quoted in Bernstein, 
op. cit., p. 128f. 

e Cf. Schwarts, op. ctt., p. 237; Bernstein, op. 
cit., p. 151f; Independent Regulatory Commissions, 
Report of the [House] Special Subcommittee on 
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The kinds of specific restraints upon Congress 
which this status suggests are rarely consid- 
ered.’ One notable instance in which a Senator 
did recognize the formal legalistic standard for 
Congressional behavior toward the regulatory 
agency and protested departures from this 
norm is found in a discussion at a 1949 com- 
mittee hearing between Senator Wayne Morse 
and NLRB Chairman Paul Herzog: 


SENATOR MORSE. My question goes to whether 


or not you think it is a good policy to have a 
quasi-judicial board brought before a congres- 
sional committee and examined in regard to the 
reasons that may have led the Board to render a 
certain decision or take a certain administrative 
course of action. 

MR. HERZOG. I have no particular personal ob- 
jection to anything of that kind. I see no reason 
why any congressional committee can’t talk to 
any administrator about any problem, whether it 
is a joint committee, watchdog committee, or 
whatever it is called. 

The difficulty arises when the powers of a com- 
mittee are created so as to make it possible for 
that committee to feel that it can question the 
Board about a decision. Yet it seems to me that 
once a decision is issued it is out, and the puole 
and the press can question us. 

A very offensive thing, of course, would be for 
the Board to be questioned or compelled in any 
one direction about a case before it is decided. 

SENATOR MORSE. That would be bad, too, but 
I certainly disagree with your conclusion if you 
think that questioning the Board about its de- 
cisions after they are rendered will not endanger 
future decisions. 

MR. HERZOG. Well, I didn’t say I was in favor of 
it, Senator. I simply ssid that I thought if a 
regular committee of“ Congress could do it—I 
suppose it has been done for years with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board—I don’t think it 
makes much difference whether it is a joint com- 
mittee, or a regular committee of the Senate or of 
the House. 


Legislative Oversight of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 85th Cong., 2d 
Sess., pp. 18, 81; Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, Task 
Force Report on Regulatory Commissions (Appen- 
dix N), 1949, pp. 20, 31. 

* But see Schwartz, op. ci., esp. p. 235f, and 
Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch, op. cit., p. 20. 

16 Labor Relations, Hearings before the [Senate] 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 81st 
Cong., Ist Bess., pp. 199-201, hereafter cited as 
Senato Labor Commities Hearings, 1953. Morse 
had himself earlier served as a member of the 
War Labor Board. 
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The 1958 House Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee did extend its objections to ex parte 
representations directed at the independent 
agencies by their regulated clientele to include 
similar representations originating in Congress. 
In the Subcommittee hearings and reports, 
however, significantly little attention was paid 
to instances of Congressional intervention in 
these agencies’ affairs. It can reasonably be 
concluded that Congressmen, in spite of formal 
disclaimers, seek to preserve for themselves the 
exclusive right to intervene in regulatory 
agency business. Their refusal to accept in 
practice any restraints upon their dealings with 
these agencies has resulted in a standard of 
expected behavior which the legislators insist 
upon from others as a means of preserving the 
“Independence” of the agencies but do not 
apply to themselves in any way other than by 
formal declarations, 


I. THE HOUSH LABOR COMMITTER AND THE 
NLRB IN THE 83D CONGRESS" 


The House labor committee in 1953 held the 
NLRB to account for its conduct. This was a 
case of Republican-Southern Democratic con- 
trol over a Truman-appointed agency, but 
there is no reason to believe that committee 
review of a quasi-judicial agency in this way 
was not sanctioned by most of the liberal 
Democratic members." Norcouldit besaid that, 
given similar circumstances, they would not 
have conducted the same kind of examination 
of the administration of a Republican-ap- 
pointed agency. Even though we are concerned 
here with the House committee in the 83d Con- 
gress, the committee’s conduct represented the 
continuation of practices of legislative control 
of the NLRB that were begun in 1938, were 
renewed in 1940 and 1947, and were resumed 
with the new Act in 1948 and 1949.3 


1 Apart from the usual committee hearings and 
reports of the 83d Congress, the material for this 
and the succeeding sections is taken from inter- 
views with ten key members of the committee. 
Unless reference is made to published committee 
documents and interviews with particular com- 
mittee members, these sections are based on the 
writer’s talks with these members: Republicans 
Samuel K. McConnell (Pa., Chairman), Ralph 
W. Gwinn (N. Y.), Clare F. Hoffman (Mich.), 
Wint Smith (Kan.); Democrats Graham A. 
Barden (N. C.), Augustine B. Kelly (Pa), 
Cleveland M. Bailey (W. Va.), Roy W. Wier 
(Minn.), Phil M. Landrum (Ga.), Lee Metcalf 
(Mont.). 

12 See below, pp. 919-920. 

13 See Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown, 
From The Wagner Act to Taft-Hariley (Chicago, 
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The year 1953 marked the first year of a 
Republican national administration since be- 
fore passage of the Wagner Act, and the last 
` year in which the administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, passed by a Republican Congress 
with Southern Democratic help, was in the 
hands of an NLRB and General Counsel ap- 
pointed by a Democratic President. In the 
course of committee hearings on revision of the 
labor law the Republican leadership was 
joined by conservative Democrats in under- 
taking a review of the functioning of the agency. 
Yet no changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
emerged from this Congress and none emerged 
from two subsequent Congresses, at least partly 
because of the composition and conduct of the 
labor committee in the House. 

The committee’s balanced representation in 
the 83d and 84th Congresses between liberal 
Democrats on the one hand and: Republicans 
and conservative Democrats on the other cre- 
ated an impasse on amendments that needed 
the support of a committee majority. This 
stalemate in 1953, coupled with the lack until 
the following year of any Presidential pro- 
posals to consider, caused the committee to 
give most of its attention to the conduct of 
the NLRB rather than to statutory revision. 
The committee members, with a few excep- 
tions, used this opportunity to engage in a 
thorough review of the agency’s interpretations 
of the Act. 

In the three months of hearings in 1953, the 
House Labor Committee heard witnesses urge 
a variety of proposals to cure the NLRB of an 
alleged lack of sympathy with the Taft-Hartley 
Act. These included plans for “packing” the 
NLRB to give the new Eisenhower Administra- 
tion a chance to influence the agency’s policies, 
abolishing the Board to allow private litiga- 
tion in the federal courts, and ceding to the 
states the federal power to regulate labor- 
management relations “affecting commerce.” 
At the close of the hearings, the committee 
deadlocked on a proposal to transfer NLRB 
judicial authority to federal district courts as 
a means of eliminating what was termed the 
“Wagner-Act influence” in the agency’s appli- 
cation of the Act. The subsequent appoint- 


1950); and Seymour Scher, “The National Labor 
Relations Board and Congress: A Study of 
Legislative Control of Regulatory Activity, (Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Chi- 
cago, 1966). 

14 See Labor-Management Relations, Report of 
the [House] Committee on Education and Labor, 
88d Congress, 2d sess. (Committee Print), here- 
after cited as House Labor Committee Report, 
1954 (Committee Print). 
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ment by President Eisenhower of the General 
Counsel and a majority of the Board had the 
effect of removing much of the Republican 
support for the court proposal. 

The committee members, regardless of party, 
made no allowances for the judicial character 
of the NLRB’s work. Instead, the members 
who took active part used the hearings (1) to 
make agency officials explain and defend their 
conduct in particular cases that had been 
brought to committee members’ attention by 
constituents and other affected parties; and (2) 
to afford regulated groups opportunity to “re- 
try” before the committee cases that had been 
lost before the Board, or to win Congressional 
support in cases awaiting Board or court action. 

In allowing the committee to be used for 
these purposes, members expressed their own 
and what they considered to be their constitu- 
ents’ feelings about the way the Act was being 
administered. As the representative of his dis- 
trict and of what he considered the important 
group interests principally within it, the com- 
mittee member was concerned with the effect 
of particular agency acts on these interests. The 
solution that he proposed for alleged agency 
misconduct—“packing” the Board, increasing 
state jurisdiction, or adjudication in federal 
courts——-was directed at best serving these 
interests. 

The House labor committee hearings in 1953 
were dominated by the testimony of small em- 
ployers. Many of them had encountered for the 
first time the union organising activities that 
had moved from the established bargaining re- 
lationships in large industry to the task of 
organizing smaller enterprises. The resistance 
of small employers to unionization, particularly 
in Southern states, brought to the NLRB the 
kind of highly charged “unfair practice” busi- 
ness it had handled fifteen years earlier in con- 
junction with the major organizing drives of 
unions into large manufacturing enterprises. 
The committee, through the repeated election 
of Congressmen from “safe” districts and the 
working of the seniority rule, was led by con- 
servative Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats.5 They had been opposed to the organ- 


i The committee chairman in the 83d Congress 
was Samuel McConnell, a moderate Republican 
from a heavily industrialized Pennsylvania dis- 
trict. Of the next five ranking Republican mem- 
bers, four (Ralph Gwinn of New York, Wint 
Smith of Kansas, Harold Welde of Ilinois, Clare 
Hoffman of Michigan) were considered by their 
colleagues as extreme conservatives, and one 
(Carroll Kearns of Pennsylvania) as friendly to 
organized labor. Of the five ranking Democrats, 
two (Graham Barden of North Carolina and 
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izing activity of unions in large industry in the 
late 1930's; they were even more go now when it 
extended into small industrial areas, especially 
in their home districts. 

During the hearings the committee chairman 
frequently allowed, and ranking members en- 
couraged, the detailed recitation of facts that 
had been in.dispute in NLRB proceedings. The 
committee provided disgruntled litigants with 
an opportunity to object to trial examiners’ and 
Board findings and to win support from com- 
mittee members for the witnesses’ version of 
conduct that had been termed unfair labor 
practices by the agency. 

The long line of employer witnesses who told 
the committee of their experiences with unions 
and with the NLRB found committee members 
aligning sharply into opposing factions to sup- 
port or reject the witnesses’ allegations. In 
weighing the merits of charges of alleged NLRB 
misconduct, members of both parties friendly 
to union interests broke with colleagues 
sympathetic with the interests of small em- 
ployers. 

On the last day of committee hearings NLRB 
officials were given an opportunity to rebut the 
testimony of former parties to Board action. 
Agency objections to the use of the committee 
for reviewing Board or trial examiners’ findings 
became lost in a voluminous file that the agency 
submitted for the record. There is no indication 
that the committee members who most severely 
criticized the agency for the conduct of its per- 
sonnel at various levels and for its decisions in 
particular cases looked closely enough at the 
detailed agency response (admitted to the rec- 
ord in large part without having been heard) to 
notice the agency’s objections to the role that 
the committee had played. Agency officials 
protested that after three months of testimony 
by several dozen parties to NLRB action one 
day would not allow the agency to answer all 
the criticisms of its conduct. By requesting an 
opportunity to defend itself, the Board, in 
spite of its protests, conceded that the com- 
mittee would continue to simulate the role of 
review court while actually behaving as par- 
ticipant in the struggle between unions and em- 
ployers, regulatory agency and regulated 
clientele. 


Wingate Lucas of Texas) had generally allied 
with their conservative Republican colleagues on 
labor matters while the other three (Augustine 
Kelley of Pennsylvania, Adam Powell of New 
York, and Cleveland Bailey of West Virginia), 
from highly industrialized districts, considered 
themselves friends of labor. 

18 See Huitt, op. cit., p. 363f on the influence of 
group ideology on fact perception. 
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In the course of the hearings none of the com- 
mittee members showed any concern that 
specific cases, some still awaiting Board de- 
cisions, were being reviewed before the com- 
mittee. Instead, eight of the ranking members 
of both political parties later expressed to the 
writer their belief in the necessity of affording 
dissatisfied litigants an opportunity to be 
heard by the committee. One junior member 
with prior judicial experience did admit in an 
interview following the hearings that he con- 
sidered this practice “probably improper” but 
that he did not protest it during the hearings 
because he “had to live with these people [the 
committee.” 

In one case still awaiting the trial examiner’s 
findings an employer witness prefaced an un- 
interrupted presentation before the committee 
of his experience with the Board with the state- 
ment: 


It is with calculated risk that I present this 
testimony because the unfair labor practice 
charge filed by the teamsters union against our 
company is still undecided and the decision rests 
in the hands of those about whom I am about to 
testify.” 


He then proceeded to recount his version of the 
case, indicating what he saw as a coalition 
against him of field examiner, trial attorney, 
and trial examiner for the alleged purpose of 
guaranteeing a finding in support of the union’s 
charge. His statement was accompanied by one 
from a small businessmen’s association of 
which he was a member, urging Congress to re- 
linquish to the states its regulation of labor- 
management relations but to include labor 
within the scope of Federal antitrust legisla- 
tion. 

The attorney for one committee member’s 
employer constituents was accorded an oppor- 
tunity, in effect, to retry a case in which the 
Board found unlawful interference by the em- 
ployer with his employees’ organizing activ- 
ities.18 The attorney found no fault with either 
the regional staff’s or the trial examiner’s pro- 
cedures. His objection was to the findings of 
fact by the trial examiner and the Board.’ In 


17 Labor-Management Relations, Hearings be- 
fore the [House] Committee on Education and 
Labor, 83d Congress, 1st Session, p. 3035. Here- 
after cited as House Labor Committee Hearings, 
1953. ` 

18 Tbid , pp. 2423-42. E 

19% CONG BARDEN. What have you to say with 
reference to the rules of evidence invoked? Were 
they what you would regard as the standard rules 
of evidence used in the State of Georgia? 

witnnas. Yes, sir, in the largest measure they 
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lieu of compliance with the Board’s cease and 
desist order or of taking the Board’s order to a 
court of appeals for review, the attorney came 
before the committee. There he detailed the 
facts in his client’s case, found the trial exam- 
iner ignoring the ‘‘preponderance of evidence” 
in finding against the client, and urged, in 
place of Board application of the Act, jury 
trial before district courts where he expected 
the “results would be right more often than 
they would go wrong.” 

Committee members Barden, Landrum, 
Gwinn, Kearns, Bosch and Wint Smith ac- 
tively helped the witness develop his case, ac- 
cepted his analysis of the issues involved with- 
out having seen the transcript of the Board 
hearings or the trial examiner’s report, and 
_ promised to call the trial examiner before the 
committee to defend his findings. The follow- 
ing colloquy, after the witness had given his 
version of the disputed facts, is a fair example 
of the members’ response to appeals to them 
from Board findings: 


WITNESS. It seems to me that the preponder- 


ance of evidence rule, if you could assume your- 


case would be decided upon it, then you would 
sort of know where you are. But we thought here 
that the overwhelming preponderance was with 
our client. But it was not so decided. 

CONG. BMITH. Well, is not a reasonable conclu- 
sion to draw from what the recitation is in this 
particular case, that this trial examiner was 
deeply prejudiced? 

WITNESS, I personally think so; yes, sir. 

CONG BMITH. Mr. Chairman, as I said a while 
ago, I would like to go to the zoo sometime and 
look at the things out there, and I would like to 
have this man [the trial examiner] brought up 
here before this committee and I would like to 


were. There were 1 or 2 rulings on evidence that 
we filed exceptions to, but on the whole we 
thought that the rulings on~evidence there, on 
objections to admission of evidence, and so forth, 
were fairly well conducted by the rules of civil 
procedure. 

CONG. BARDEN. Was it conducted fairly, as you 
would understand a trial or hearing to be con- 
ducted? 

witngss. On the whole, I would say it was; yes, 
sir. 

CONG. BARDEN. Then your principal objection 
is to the conclusions found by the examiner? 

WITNESS. Yes, sir; and to what we think was a 
complete brushing aside of the preponderance of 
the evidence... 

Ibid., p. 2436. 
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look at him, and I would like to ask him some 
questions. It is inconceivable to me... i 

CONG. GWINN. Would you suggest that the com- 

mittee subpoena this trial examiner? 
` CONG. KEARNS. I think it would be a good idea, 
Mr. Chairman. 

CONG. BARDEN. Apparently the only man who 
can explain this [Board decision] is the man who 
muddled it up, so I would be in favor of his [the 
trial examiner] coming before the committee. 
That is all that I have. ay 

CONG. BMITH. You have heard of Kangaroo 
Courts, have you not, Mr. Robinson? 

WITNESS. Yes, sir. 

CONG. SMITH. If that is not a Kangaroo Court, 
I never heard of one.® 


The Board, however, resisted the request for 
its trial examiners to appear before the com- 
mittee to explain their decisions. In this par- 
ticular instance a letter to the committee from 
the Board’s chief trial examiner summarized 


-the agency’s reaction: “Whether the trial ex- 


aminer was correct in his findings of fact and 
his resolutions of credibility is a matter for de- 
termination by the Board and the courts on the 
entire record.” Referring to five NLRB trial 
examiners whose findings had been critic!zed in 
the course of the House committee hearings, 
the chief examiner objected to their being asked 
to defend their judgments before a legislative 
committee. In a statement which, although in- 
cluded in the record, was not heard by the com- 
mittee, he said: 


... From an atmosphere highly charged with 
conviction on both sides, the NLRB trial examiner, 
a fallible human being, must attempt as ob- 
jectively and expertly as possible, to resolve the 
differences among fallible and partisan witnesess. 
It is understandable, therefore, that out of the 
thousands of litigants who have appeared before 
our trial examiners in the past few years there 
would be a few to use the forum of this com- 
mittee to express their disappointment. I am sure 
that the lawyer members of this committee are 
familiar with those litigants who, faced with an 
adverse decision, become overcritical of a trial 
judge and on appeal seek to try him instead of the, 
merits or demerits of their cause. 

While appreciative of the opportunity afforded 
examiners to respond, nevertheless, we ara 
troubled by a delicate and perhaps fundamental 
problem. Is it proper for a trial examiner bound 
by the statutory scheme of agency and court re- 


20 House Labor Commitee Hearings, 1953, pp. 
2432f., 2439. 
21 Ibid., p. 4042. 
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view provided by the Administrative Procedure 
Act and the Taft-Hartley Act to file a statement 
with this committee explaining, and to enter into 
& controversy concerning, the processes of de- 
cision making, particularly where the case in 
question is yet open for further administrative 
and/or judicial action? We think not. The cases 
are firmly settled that it is not even the function 


of a court to probe the mental processes of an’ 


administrative officer. 

It is respectfully suggested, therefore, that the 
questioned action of each of the examiners can 
best be evaluated in the light of the entire record 


of the cases mentioned, and the Board would be ` 


pleased to make such complete transcripts and 
the intermediate reports based thereon available 
to the committee for such use... . 3 


The committee leadership’s unwillingness to 
credit this agency protest was apparent later 
from its handling of a case that became a cause 
cétébre in the relations between the NLRB and 
a Congressional labor committee. A small farm 
implement company, the Homedale Tractor 
and Equipment Company of Homedale, Idaho, 
had been found by the Board, upholding a 
trial examiner’s findings, to have engaged in un- 
fair labor practices involving discriminatory 
discharge and unlawful interference with em- 
ployees’ organizing activities. Refusing to 


comply with the Board’s order, the company’s’ 


co-owner, C. W. Radcliffe, related the circum- 
stances of the case before both the House and 
Senate labor committees while the Board’s 
petition for enforcement of its order was pend- 
ing in the Court of Appeals. 

In contrast to the Senate labor committee 
which allowed Radcliffe to present a statement 
without comment from committee members on 
its merits, the House committee conducted a 
full-scale examination of the witness. Members 
expressed sympathy with his version of the 
case without having seen or heard any of the 
agency’s transcripts or findings. Board officials 
later were called to defend their findings before 
the committee. The hearing given Radcliffe by 
the House committee resulted in a complete re- 
view and judgment on the merits of the dis- 
puted facts. Radcliffe asserted that the trial 
examiner’s and the Board’s findings of unfair 
practice against him were not supported by 
evidence and that “it is the practice of [trial] 
examiners deliberately discrediting all of the 
testimony on the part of the employer and 


*% Quoted, ibid , p. 4005. 
n Ibid., pp. 1989-59; Senate Labor Commiitee 
Hearings, 1953, pp. 1124-32. 
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giving full faith and credit to all of the testi- 
mony on behalf of theunion’’.*# 

NLRB General Counsel George Bott re- 
minded the committee that the Homedale case 
was then before the court of appeals, “which is 
where it should be if the respondent questions 
conclusions of law reached so far,” and that, 
“in the meantime, it does not appear that any- 
thing would be gained by arguing the merits of 
this case before this committee.” The com- 
mittee members nonetheless pressed Board 
spokesmen to defend the agency’s order. Ap- 
parently unsatisfied with the reluctance of 
these officials to interpret for it the trial exam- 
iner’s and the Board’s reasoning in the case, the 
committee voted to send a subcommittee 
headed by Congressman Wint Smith to Idaho 
for a further investigation. Congressman 
Smith, as with similar complaints brought to 
the committee, had asked for a “full and com- 
plete investigation” by a subcommittee with 
power to subpoena “the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the man [trial examiner] who 
wrote this opinion.” The subcommitteo’s 
hearings provided Radcliffe with his third op- 
portunity to relate before a Congressional com- 
mittee his view of the facts in his dispute with 
the Board. 

The subcommittee called the Board’s trial 
examiner to testify but found itself confronted 
by an examiner armed with instructions from 
the Board not to “answer questions relating to 
the mental processes by which you resolved 
credibility issues or evaluated or drew infer- 
ences or reached conclusions from the evidence 
in your judicial capacity.’’27 In addition to 
these instructions to the trial examiner, Board 
Chairman Guy Farmer sent a letter to the sub- 
committee in which the issue was clearly drawn 
between a regulatory agency with quasi- 
judicial functions and a legislative committee 
attempting to exert control through a probing 
of the agency’s findings in a particular case. 
Explaining the Board’s position in restricting 
the testimony of its trial examiner, the letter 
said: 


Under the scheme of review provided in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, the 
circuit court is the sole tribunal authorized to 
examine into the sufficiency of the findings of the 
Board and the trial examiner in order to deter- 


“ House Labor Committee Hearings, 1953, p. 
1952. 

% Ibid., p. 38538. 

4% Tbid., p. 1955. 

27 Quoted, tbid., p. 63. 
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mine whether the Board’s order was properly 
issued and is entitled to enforcement. — 
+% * k * 


Court review of the findings and conclusions of 
the trial examiner must be based only upon the 
record made in the proceeding before the Board 
and certified to the court. Thus, even the court 
may not inquire into and probe the mental proc- 
esses by which the trial examiner reached his 
conclusions. This is so because the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act and the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 establish the trial examiner 
a8 a judicial officer of this agency, presumed to be 
of high competence and integrity and required to 
act with independence and impartiality. ... 

To subject such an officer to inquiry and inter- 
rogation regarding the process by which he 
reached his conclusions in a particular case, 
would seriously endanger the independence and 
impartiality which the law and the public interest 
demand for the proper discharge of hia duties... . 

Respect for the processes of the court and due 
regard for the public interest we are dedicated to 
serve therefore give us great concern lest your 
subcommittee have in mind an interrogation of 
Mr. Myers [the Board trial examiner] on the 
issues now before the court or on the process by 
which he reached his conclusions. If that is the 
intention of the subcommittee, the Board asks 
that you give serious consideration to a with- 
drawal of the request for Mr. Myers’s appear- 
ance.*§ 


In spite of the Board’s position, the sub- 
committee attempted to persuade the trial 
examiner to explain his decision in the Home- 
dale case. When these efforts failed, the sub- 
committee gave up its special inquiry and re- 
ported to the parent committee its belief that 
the NLRB’s refusal to allow the trial examiner 
to answer certain questions “constitutes an im- 
proper interference with a proper function of 
Congress.” The subcommittees felt that “It 
should be made emphatically clear that no 
officer or employee of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has, or should have, any right to 
refuse to testify before your committee on 
grounds such as those advanced by Chairman 
Farmer... . ” It further suggested the poasibil- 
ity of contempt of Congress proceedings against 
NLRB officials.** 

No more was then heard from the House 


%8 Ibid., p. GAL. 


2 In a committee print, Administrative Prac- 


iices under ihe Labor-Management Relations Act, 
Interim Report of a Special Bubcommittee to the 
[House] Committee on Education and Labor, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess. 
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labor committee about the Homedale case. The 
subsequent decision of the federal Court of 
Appeals upholding the Board’s cease and desist 
order and the denial of certiorari by the 
Supreme Court may have served to still any 
further committee action.*° 


Il. COMMITTED MEMBERS’ VIEWS OF 
THBIR ROLE AS AGENCY OVERSEERS 


Committee members’ willingness to have the 
public hearings used by regulated parties to re- 
state their differences with the agency and to 
win committee support for their positions, the 
NLRB’s resistance to committee attempts at 
probing the mental processes of the agency’s 
judicial officers, and the committee’s reaction 
to the resistance, are indications of disagree- 
ment about a proper role for a legislative com- 
mittee in reviewing the conduct of an ‘‘inde- 
pendent” regulatory agency. The writer inter- 
viewed ten members of the House labor com- 
mittee in the 88d Congress to ask them their 
conception of their role vts-d-vts the NLRB. 
Four were ranking Republican members; six 
were Democrats, two of them Southerners who 
generally voted with the Republicans on labor 
questions.’ The interviews were conducted in 
1954 and 1955, a propitious time because of the 
fresh recollections of the 1953 hearings and be- 
cause the top-level officialdom of the agency 
had by then changed significantly with ap- 
pointments by a Republican administration. 

Committee Democrats and Republicans 
alike viewed their role in reviewing NLRB 
activity largely in terms of how the agency 
treated “my people.” This phrase frequently 
became a catch-all that identified not only 


* The Board did, however, get one final nudge 
on the case from Idaho Congressman Hamer 
Budge in the course of the agency’s appearance 
before an Appropriations Subcommittee in 1954, 
a week after the Court of Appeals decision. Fol- 
lowing the Board’s defense of its appropriations 
request Budge called on the Board Chairman to 
explain his action in refusing to allow the trial 
examiner to defend the reasons for his findings 
before the Labor subcommittee. Unsatisfied with 
Chairman Farmer’s explanation, Budge re- 
minded the Board that the appropriations power 
could be used by Congress for the purpose of in- 
suring ‘better cooperation” between the NLRB 
and a Congressional committee. The Idaho Con- 
gressman closed his questioning of Farmer on the 
handling of the case with the “hope that the 
NLRB will not attempt in any way to keep Con- 
gressional committees from performing their 
constituted functions.” 

a See n. 15, above. 
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constituents but the larger group commitments 
of the committee member as well. Thus the 
Southern Democrat’s concern for his small em- 
ployer constituents typically was compatible 
also with his own antagonism toward the organ- 
izing activity of unions. The Northern Demo- 
crat reacted vigorously in behalf of “his people” 
when his own sympathies placed him in the 
camp of organized labor confronting what he 
saw as & hostile coalition of employers and an 
unfriendly regulatory agency. 

In cases where a committee member’s own 
constituents were adversely affected by agency 
action, the member’s reaction was more or less 
vigorous depending on the extent, if any, of his 
personal association with the group values of 
employers or unions. The member’s interces- 
sion with the agency for its treatment of an em- 
ployer constituent took on the character of a 
routine inquiry when the member’s own ideo- 
logical predispositions were with the rights of 
labor. On the other hand this same member’s 
reaction to adverse agency treatment of a 
union in his district bore all the earmarks of a 
free-swinging, no-holds-barred encounter be- 
tween committee member and offending 
agency. Where a member’s own constituents 
were not affected by agency decisions brought 
to the committee for review, the member's re- 
sponse to agency conduct was governed by the 
extent of his identification with the values of 
the affected groups, labor or employer. The 
intensity of a committee member’s reaction 
reached its peak, then, when the case before 
the committee found an injured constituent’s 
interests coinciding with the Congressman’s 
own group values. 

For the committee member there was no ab- 
stract meaning in the term “proper” when used 
to describe the relationship between the inde- 
pendent commission and the committee. Any- 
thing was proper that served to bring the 
agency, in its handling of cases in the regional 
offices or in its own orders, into accord with the 
members’ view of how the agency should act. 
One Democratic member of long tenure ex- 
pressed this as follows: “When the Board [the 
General Counsel in charge of investigation and 
prosecution apparently was meant here as well 
as the adjudicating Board] acts friendly to 
labor, I have no kick coming. But when they 
get rough with our people, I let them know.” 

To the committee members the NLRB was 
either “with them or against them.” The im- 
portance of constituents in the member’s atti- 
tude was such that even where the NLRB 
could be shown to have “favored” labor in a 
series of similar cases but not in one involving 
an important union in his district, the agency 
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became suspect. General tendencies in agency 
performance were no substitute for favorable 
treatment in a particular case. 

Where agency officials gave evidence of hav- 
ing “wronged” a constituent, virtually any 
kind of intercession by the member or the com- 
mittee was considered appropriate. One Re- 
publican member, known for his coolness 
toward organized labor, expressed a view ac- 
cepted by Democratic members known equally 
for their friendliness toward unions: “We never 
think twice about calling the Board and asking 
for a little special handling of some cases; not 
just to speed things up but to look a little differ- 
ently at the case.” Paradoxically, this mem- 
ber saw this practice as indicative of the need 
to take the administration of the labor act out 
of the NLRB’s hands and place it in the Fed- 
eral courts where, he explained, “such political 
interference isn’t possible.” 

Only one member I interviewed found the 
questioning of NLRB people on particular de- 
cisions improper, and conceived of the agency 
as a quasi-judicial expert body responsible for 
its individual decisions neither to the Executive 
nor to Congress. The description by nine com- 
mittee members of the NLRB as a “political” 
agency, Meaning receptive to control by the 
dominant party and the regulated groups, 
served as their public justification for whatever 
interference with the agency the member found 
necessary or useful in winning favorable treat- 
ment in cases of concern to him. 

Among those interviewed, only one indicated 
that his understanding of how the NLRB was 
functioning was based on information other 
than what he obtained from cases brought to 
his attention, generally through committee 
hearings, by constituents or by other regulated 
parties. All acknowledged that they had no 
contacts with the agency except when they 
called its officials personally or in committee 
hearings to explain the Board’s handling of 
specific cases. Discussion of the general direc- 
tion in agency interpretation of statutory pro- 
visions was, thereby, largely lost in the ques- 
tioning of agency officials on their handling of 
individual cases. 

The members’ preoccupation with the par- 
ticular or the local has led several of them to 
propose abolition of the NLRB and its replace- 
ment by litigation in the courts. The expecta- 
tion, a8 expressed by one Southern member, 
was that “our people will get a better deal in 
the courts.” Behind this belief, for many on the 
committee, appeared the more fundamental 
feeling that the agency, regardless of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, had served in effect as an organ- 
ixing agent for unions and had been hostile to 
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what these members considered the dominant 
interests in their districts. For these committee 
members, two animosities were blended: one 
toward a Federal administrative agency acting 
as enforcer of ground rules in labor-employer 
relations, and the other toward the organizing 
activities of unions in their districts. As one 
member in a pivotal position between the com- 
mittee’s liberal Democrats and the Administra- 
tion Republicans put it, “I want my people to 
accept or reject unions, not have some Board 
force them down their throats. I don’t like any 
federal agency sending its people into my 
country to handle things that are our own busi- 
ness and ought to be kept that way. Unions and 
employers ought to fight their own battles, 
without bureaucrats from Washington coming 
in and taking sides; then, if they [unions and 
employers] need to, they can argue it out in 
court.” 

In contrast, three liberal Democrats on the 
committee who also expressed concern over the 
effects of NLRB actions on their areas, were 
nevertheless not thereby persuaded to support 
abolition of what they termed a pro-employer 
Eisenhower Board. These members were will- 
ing, instead, to depend on their own ability to 
keep the agency apprised of their interests un- 
til the time when a Democratic administration 
could again appoint a “good” Board. 


IY. CONCLUSIONS 


Evidence in this case study supports these 
conclusions: 

(1) Formal norms intended to restrict the 
Congressman in checking the adjudicatory 
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activity of an independent commission are not, 
in practice, observed by him. The committee 
member recognizes no limitations on his be- 
havior by virtue of the agency’s judicial func- 
tions. He may or may not see a distinction be- 
tween using his committee status as a weapon 
against an executive bureau with largely service 
functions and against a quasi-judicial regula- 
tory agency. If he recognizes the distinction 
in words, he acts as though none exists. Agency 
orders equally with agency rules are fair sub- 
jects for his attention. Whether the adjudica-_ 
tory determination by the agency is in process 
or has been completed makes no noticeable 
difference to him. 
~ (2) This behavior is in keeping with his con- 
ception of his responsibility as representative of 
constituent and other organized interests he 
shares. The attitudes and behavior of House 
labor committee members considered here are 
consistent with a theory that sees groups af- 
fected by public decisions as seeking, and public 
officials who share their interests as providing, 
alternative routes to influence these decisions, 
Whether these generalizations apply to the 
members of other committees overseeing other ~ 
independent regulatory agencies remains, of 
course, a subject for further investigation. All 
case studies have their unique characteristics. 
It seems reasonable to expect, nonetheless, that 
when agencies are assigned the job of regulating 
powerful organized interests, committee mem- 
bers with fixed attitudes toward these interests 
are unlikely to observe rigid rules of restraint 
when checking on how the agencies are doing 
their jobs. 


FEUDAL ASPECTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


ROBERT KOBUL 
University of Nebraska 


Attempts to establish a “morphology of 
civilizations” seem to continue in spite of dire 
warnings from scholars. Indeed, while rejecting 
Toynbee and Sorokin with one hand, many a 
scholar has beckoned with the other to adven- 
turous young men to leave the barren tracts of 
specialization and re-enter the broad panoramic 


fields of Weltgeschichte. Current interest in- 


“comparative feudal institutions’ illustrates 
the case in point. 


z 
Pai 
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The notion that “feudalism” is a “form of 
society,” especially a “stage in development,” 
can be traced back to Marxist historiography, 
and from there back to eighteenth century 
French thinkers. But instead of becoming 
thoroughly discredited, the notion has recently 
led to new thinking on the subject which may 
turn out to be fruitful. In Feudalism in History 
for example, Rushton Coulborn, has combined 
eight separate papers on feudalism in various 
parts of the world by different historians, with 
his own critical and synthetic studies.! Though 
he fails to find even one “fully developed” 
feudal society according to his own definition 
—a not unexpected result—his study contains 
an amazing amount of suggestive analysis. 

His suggestions are particularly valuable in 
the construction of “working models” or ‘ideal 
types” as research tools. Even when we remain 
safely within our own “fields,” if we are to go 
beyond highly specialized fact-gathering and 
at the same time avoid “‘presentist subjecti- 
vism,” we will need such tools. 

Feudalism, above all, is a pdower-relation- 
ship. Its essential ingredients are vassalship and 
the fief. Vassalship is based on personal depend- 
ence and! loyalty, while the fief represents a 
conditional proprietary right, often to landed 
property. The fief is the basis of personal power; 
it is presumably held subject to limits defined 
in terms of service to superiors. Feudalism is 
always marked by “a dispersal of political 
authority amongst a hierarchy of persons who 


1 Rushton Coulborn, editor, Feudalism in His- 
tory (Princeton University Press, 1956). See also 
From Max Weber, Essays in Soctology, edited by 
H. Gerth and C. W. Mills (New York, 1946), p. 
300. Cf. C. Sjoberg, “Folk and ‘Feudal’ Societies,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 57 (1952), pp. 
231-239. 


exercise in their own interest powers normally 
attributed to the state, which are often, in 
fact, derived from its break-up.” Vassals tend 
to be “a specialized military class occupying 
the higher levels in the social scale.” ‘The 
performance of political functions depends on 
personal agreements between a limited number 
of individuals . . . Since political power is per- 
sonal rather than institutional, there is rela- 
tively little separation of functions.’ 

Coulborn has suggested that feudalism is “a 
mode of revival of a society whose polity has 
gone into extreme disintegration.” ‘Political 
reformers seek to restore the disintegrating 
state by calling to its aid the personal vassalage 
relations which have come to permeate its up- 
per ranks.” “The culture of a jaded civilized 
society is reinforced in its elemental nucleus, 
the relationship of man to man, by an ethic 
drawn from a primitive source.’ 

It is quite remarkable how much of this 
applies to the internal politics of National 
Socialism. Moreover, Nazi thinkers quite con- 
sciously tried to model the New Order along 
feudal lines. 


Il 


Superficially, National Socialism and Italian 
Fascism were alike. Both managed to combine 
a revolutionary ethos with the promise of 
imperial restoration. Behind the talk of a “New 
Order” lurked the ghost of an empire long dead. 
But Mussolini’s imagery was based upon a 
centralized, legalistic Roman Empire. Hitler’s 


‘propaganda spoke of a second thousand-year 


Reich. Not the short-lived Bismarckian crea- 
tion, but the fabled medieval empire of Otton- 
ians and Hohenstaufens gleamed in the back 
of Hitler’s mind. Indeed, to Nazi theorists, the 
Roman tradition as well as all modern state 
bureaucracy was anathema. Franz Neumann 
has pointed out why: National Socialism recog- 
nized that-even harsh laws protect the subject 
and the underling administrator.* Ultimately, 


2 F. L. Ganshof, Feudalism (London, 1952), xv. 
Joseph R. Strayer and R. Coulborn, “The Idea of 
Feudalism,” in Coulborn, op. cit., p. 5. 

3 Coulborn, op. ci., pp. 364-395, esp. pp. 364, 
392. 

4 Franz Neumann, Behemoth: The Structure and 
Practice of National Socialism 1983-1944 (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1944), pp. 77-80. 
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totalitarianism must be lawless. Mussolini’s 
must inevitably be incomplete, a pale rever- 
beration of .eighteenth century enlightened 
despotism. 


Mussolini, to be sure, sought to escape from, 


the limitations of the rationalistic state. The 
appeal which this dictator at first had for 
Lincoln Steffens had little to do with the Ro- 
man Empire. Here was a fellow like Steffens 
himself, who had parted company with all 
doctrinaire thinking, with intellectualized re- 
forms. Mussolini recognized that obedience and 
loyalty could be had for the asking if the right 
man asked. The very same processes of ‘‘cor- 
ruption” which Steffens found to be necessary 
in democracy were the devices Mussolini sub- 
stituted for legality and parliamentary govern- 
ment. Unlike Lenin, he did not get rid of the 
competing economic and religious sources of 
power in Italy. He corrupted them, and sought 
to make the state so powerful that it could 
always swing the balance in any dispute. To- 
ward the end of his stay in Italy Steffens be- 
came doubtful. He looked to Germany and to 
Stinnes’ idea of doing away with the state as a 
cleaner, more efficient solution to the problem 
of conflicting interests, loyalties and powers.® 

Offhand, one would scarcely expect Nazi 
thinking to go along with so un-German a sug- 
gestion. But when Stinnes’ reasons have been 
probed, they turn out to be the same as the 
Nazi objection to rationalistic legal systems. 
Underneath talk of “administrative duplica- 
tion” and in the guise of a search for efficiency, 
both the industrial monopolist and the terror- 
and-propaganda monopolists desired to do 
away with all protective frameworks in which 
their victims and their rivals could hide. The 
Nazis, however, did not see eye to eye with 
Stinnes & Co. when it came to a substitute for 
the state. 


Stinnes’ substitute seems to have been a kind ~ 


of politburo of industrialists, one of the many 
versions of right-wing corporativism so popular 
in Germany just before and after the First 
World War. Technocratic “experte” who had 
proved themselves in the world of high finance 
and production-management were to be com- 
bined with class-and-occupational representa- 
tion to counterbalance the effects of universal 
and equal suffrage and the idea of Workers’ 
Councils. While, as we shall see, echoes of this 
substitute were to appear in National Socialist 
propaganda, Nasi theory increasingly turned to 
feudal and medieval models for political rela- 
tionships. 


$ The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New 
York, 1931), II, 812-829. 
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Nazi predilection for Teutonic imagery is 
well known. There is an essential connection 
between this love of the archaic and the primi- 
tive and Nazi glorification of the medieval 
Reich-idea. They found in Gefolgschaft and 
Treue the basis for a Germanic Reich as op- 
posed to a Roman legalistic structure or a 
Byzantine theocratic Machistaai. Oversimpli- 
fying the scholarly theories of the Germanic 
origin of feudalism, they asserted that it was 
the “sound judgment of the Nordic ethos” 
which rejected the subjugation of creative 
talents either to dead laws or to autocratic 
personal authority. An honorable self-subor- 
dination by mutual contract was the genius of 
the Germanic Reich-idea. Loyalty (Treue) and 
honor (Ehre) were made the ultimate values 
in life for all upholders of the contract, whether 
lords or vassals.® 

The comttatus (Gefolgschaft) for the Nazis was 
the natural political unit, the model for all 
political relationships. Indeed, the F&@hrerprin- 
zip was a kind of twentieth century Gefolgsord- 
nung. National Socialists denied allegations 
that the “leadership principle’ was equivalent 
to unrestrained and arbitrary tyranny on the 
Byzantine model. The power of a leader was 
said to be proportional to the confidence and 
loyalty of his voluntary followers. Far from 
extolling naked force, the Fihrerprinetp was 
“the rediscovery of the basis of political power: 
loyalty.” And behind that loyalty lay the “full 
and honest acceptance of responsibility” by 
the strong. Thus the National Socialist ideology 
made much of “Germanic” feudalism and con- 
demned the modern state both for its auto- 
cratic and its bureaucratic elements.’ 


t “Der Staat ist nun nicht die Verwirklichung 
der deutschen Volksordnung schlechthin, sondern 
er ist aus der Gefolgsordnung heraus gewachsen.” 
(“The state is not the direct’ embodiment of the 
national structure, but rather grew out of the 
feudal order.”) Carl Johanny and Oscar Redel- | 
berger, Rechtspflege und Verwaltung: I. Alge- 
meiner Teil, Heft 8: Volk. Partei. Reich. (2. Auf- 
lage, Berlin, 1943), pp. 3-4. 

1T Fritz Nova, The National Socialist Fuehrer- 
prinzip and its Background tn German Thought 
(Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 1-14, 71-72, 90-94. Ac- 
cording to National Socialist critiques of modern 
western society, & man’s chance to act responsi- 
bly, indeed a man’s right to be responsible, had 
been taken from him in the leveling and anony- 
mous processes of mass democracy. Furthermore, 
the attempt to create uniform, rationalistic rules 
of procedure in political affairs had served to con- 
ceal the role of decision-making, and thus ren- 
dered decision-makers irresponsible. 
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The problem of German history for many 8 
Nazi thinker was the location of the point 
where German -history “went wrong.” There 
had been a golden age of promise marked not 
only by Ottonian and Hohenstaufen imperial 
power, but by Hanseatic and proto-Prussian 
expansionism. For approximately five hundred 
years (750-1250 A.D.) Germanic society 
bloomed, but at the close of the age the fruit 
was blighted and mis-shapen. As a consequence 
National Socialists could not unreservedly 
idealize the medieval Reich. The aspects they 
emphasized point up inherent tendencies in 
Nazism which might be termed feudal. Even 
some of the disagreements of interpretation 
reflect different aspects of the same Nazi ideol- 
ogy. 
The Frankish monarchy was a necessary 
stage, said the Nazis, in the transsubstantia- 
tion of the classical-Roman heritage into a 
“Germanic organism.” However, in the hands 
of Charlemagne, the state threatened to over- 
power the creative impulses of “natural” 
political units such as the stem-duchies. Hitler 
disagreed with Rosenberg and Himmler in 
blaming Charlemagne: Sachsenschldchter was 
an unfair epithet. Society was always threat- 
ened from two great and equal dangers; one 
of them was barren autocracy, and the other 
was the endless internal bickering of numerous 
small “equals” without a leader. Charlemagne 
had to push forward the unification of the 
German Stämme by force because they would 
not or could not combine voluntarily. On the 
other hand, Himmler and Rosenberg saw in 
the Carolingian restauraito imperii the first 
fatal move toward an alien Weltanschauung.® 

Himmler in his admiration for Henry the 
Fowler, and Rosenberg with his romantic con- 
ception of Henry the Lion illustrate differing 
Nazi ideals which, nonetheless, glorify the feudal 
nexus. According to Himmler, Henry the Saxon 
embodied the simple Germanic political vir- 
tues. He was personally a brave soldier, a hard 
fighter and a tough-minded realist. On the 
other hand, he practised a policy of live-and- 
let-live with the other stem dukes whom he had 
led against the centralizing Conrad I. Instead 
of empty bickering with his countrymen, he 
focused on the alien enemy, the Magyars. 
Above all, he looked east, not south. Rosenberg 
argued that Henry the Lion had to play the 
part of a contumacious vassal against the 
“alien universalism” of Barbarossa.“‘German- 
dom” needed to advance beyond stem-duchy 
to “Prussiandom” and Henry would have been 


8 Hitler’s Secret Conversations 1941-1944 (New 
York, 1958), pp. 286, 308-310, 343. 
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the man to do it. The nobility which joined 
with Barbarossa against him was “good ma- 
terial” which could have been converted into 
a “loyal Junkerdom.” Instead Barbarossa 
heightened the divisive tendencies in the 
Reich.’ 

Yet Hitler himself never tired of extollinz 
the ‘‘Reich-ides.” The notion of a German 
hegemony in central Europe, over Burgundy, 
Italy, the Low Countries, Denmark and wes- 
tern Slavdom filled him with a sense of gran- 
deur? On the other hand he repudiated 
Germanization and uniformity for these im- 
perial areas. Indeed, his conception of “‘the 
good old days” included the same ideals which 
Himmler and Rosenberg stressed. There had 
been no bureaucracy. A divisive nationalism 
had not yet come into being. Central Europe 
had been sufficiently unified by the respect for 
Germanic traits and the use of the German 
tongue so as to permit a large-scale political 
decentralization by means of viceroys and 
Retchsstatthalter. Everything really important 
could be dealt with by meetings of leading men 
and smaller details referred to the local nobil- 
ity with the security that they would handle 
matters in the shortest possible order. The 
great emperors had always retained just enough 
domains to hold the balance of punitive strik- 
ing power in the Reich. 

The National Socialist doctrines of “Blood 
and Soil” are similarly reminiscent of feudal 
property relationships. R. W. Darré, the Nazi 
agrarian, called private property rights “Ro- 
man.” The Germanic idea of property, said he, 
was the right of usufruct and inheritance in 
return for service rendered to the community. 
Darré waxed eloquent on the subject of a past 
and a future “Germanic aristocracy of the soil.” 
Without denying the fighting prowess of the 
medieval German nobility, Darré derived it 
and aristocratic conceptions of honor and 
loyalty from its free-peasant foundations rather 
than the battlefield. The rough honesty and 
simplicity of the Teutonic spirit was preserved 
on the land. A “true communalism”’ allegedly 
developed in this class of noble farmers which 
was based on mutuality; it was purchased 
neither by the servility of the west-Frankish 


* Rede des Retchsfahrers SS im Dom zu Quedlin- 
burg am 8. Juli 1986 (Berlin, 1936); cf. Robert 
Koehl, “Heinrich the Great,’ History Today, 
March, 1957, pp. 147-158. The Memoirs of Alfred 
Rosenberg, edited by 8. Lang and E. von Schenck 
(New York, 1949), pp. 272-273. 

10 Cf. Hitler’s Secret Conversations, pp. 325-329; 
Mein Kampf (New York, 1940), pp. 596-606, 
935-943. 
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gerf nor the destruction of individuality by the 
Slavic village community. In fact, “it was the 
Germanic genius to combine noble breeding 
with land-management,responsible to the com- 
munity.” This limited freedom in the use of 
land was the price paid by the Germans; when 
modern Germans refused to pay it—because of 
the “reforms” of the French Revolution— 
German property pelahone nips became chaotic, 
said Darré.! 

Thus, the first task of National Socialism 
according to Darré was to free the German 
peasant from “the chaos of a market econ- 
omy.” The famous Erbhofgesetz recreated the 
principle of entail for peasant farms. While it 
was never possible to apply this law across the 
board, qualified farmers were “freed” from 
indebtedness, past and future, at the same time 
receiving their “hereditary estate’ as a. fief 
from the Reich. Similarly, just as such farmers 
became dependent on. government loans for 
farm improvements, so all farmers were re- 
quired to take part in a cooperative marketing 
network to “free them from the chaos of the 
market.” This Reichendhretand was much more 
than a compulsory marketing organization, 
however. As its name implied, it was intended 
by Darré to be a corporative estate of food 
producers. Darré meant it to be an alitono- 
mous, self-governing unit of a future pluralistic 
German society. Through its power, vis-à-vis 
the individual peasant, and vis-à-vis German 
society, he hoped it-would pave the way for a 
“New aristocracy of Blood and Soil.’ 

It is somewhat surprising to encounter the 
“left-wing” Strassers in the assembly of feudal- 
minded Nazis. Actually, however, they and 
Darré were closely akin. Darré dreamed of a 
re-created Stdndestaat, a medieval estate-sys- 
tem, in which the agrarian estate would be 
paramount. The Strassers conceived of a new 
social order too; which they called “state 
feudalism.” It was the “industrial estate,” 
however, which they sought to place at the 
top of the heap. They wanted to “nationalize” 
German industry, then parcel it out as fiefs to 
the managers and tycoons who had built it. 
Each industry was to be run like a medieval 
guild, with a regular provision for advance- 
ment to managerial status for the gifted, and 
strict internal controls on competition and 
production. They wished to do away with 


u R. Walther Darré, Neuadel aus Blut und 
Boden (Munich, 1935), pp. 43—47, 62, 67-76. 

13 Hermann Reischle and Wilhelm Saure, Der 
Retchsndhrstand: Aufbau, Aufgaben und Bedeutung 
(Berlin, 1934), pp. 15-30, 38-44, 133-152. 
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Prussia and with the Reichstag, substituting 
an economic-regional federalism and a chamber 
of corporations. 

The last item in our catalogue of Nasi 
medievalism, while not precisely feudal, is 
composed of many related elements. National 
Socialist historians, as well as Rosenberg 
and Himmler, gave a high place to the Teu- 
tonic Order. For them all, the essence of the 
Order was its elitism. It, too, was an elaboration 
of the war-band, the self-constituted league of 
fighting aristocrats. However, only the dedi- 
cated were able to sustain the pitiless self- 
subordination to the higher purposes of the 
order. It was in the Teutonic Order that the 
Hegelian synthesis of Germanic pride and 
Christian humility was fused to create Prus- 
siandom. The Ordensriiter was a knight sans 
peur et sans reproche, not for himself, not for 
Holy Church, but for an Idea. That this Idea 
was not fully revealed to him, though it had 
something to do with the future and with 
Europe as a whole, was an advantage, not a 
drawback. Quite consciously Rosenberg called 
upon the NSDAP to make itself the German 
Order of the twentieth century in the service of 
the “unknown god.” Similarly Himmler de- 
vised his Schuizstaffel or Elite Guard (SS) in 
the conscious effort to form a new pioneer- 
nobility for a future German east. He tried to 
instill in them a natural piety and a worshipful 
attitude toward the creative forces of nature, 
as a substitute for Holy.Church. On their belt 
buckles he inscribed Metne Ehre heisst Treue 
(My honor is loyalty). 


8 Otto Strasser, Hitler and I (Boston, 1940), 


‘pp. 81-82, 111-114; Douglas Reed, Nemesis? The 


Story of Otto Strasser and the Black Front (Boston, 
1940), pp. 244-247, 256-263. Similar views are 
even attributed to Hitler, especially in his early 
days, by E. Vermeil, “German Nationalist Ide- 
ology in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies,” The Third Reich (New York, 1955), pp. 
277, 324, 326, Alan Bullock makes the same attri- 
bution, but his source seems to be Strasser him- 
self: Hitler: A Study in Tyranny (New York, 
1952), p. 121, 141. 

4 Karl O. Paetel, “Die S58, Ein Beitrag zur 
Soziologie des Nationalsozialismus,’”’ Vterteljahrs- 
hefte für Zeitgeschichte, January 1954, pp. 1- 
38; Hans Buchheim, “Die SS in der Verfassung 
des Dritten Reiches,” ibid., April 1955, pp. 128- 
155. Cf. Gerald Reitlinger, SS: Alibi of a Nation 
(London, 1956). In keeping with the development 
of an elite the Nazis gave up one of the oldest 
ideals of Prussian education: uniform public edu- 
cation. They tried to substitute for it the special 
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In spite of its pretentiousness, National 
Socialist talk of man-to-man loyalty and of the 
leader-and-his-following really expressed their 
deepest convictions. This is revealed in both 
the formal systems they created to run Ger- 
many and in the informal structure of their 
internal politics. It is sometimes said that 
National Socialism lacked a real ideology. In- 
sofar as a rational and systematic philosophy 
is meant, this is true. Yet no elaborate seman- 
tics are necessary to find consistency in the 
Nazi Weltanschauung. 

Above all, they believed in a modern version 
of elective kingship. The Fihrer replaced a 
figure-head president and a prime minister re- 
sponsible to a parliamentary assembly. He was 
elected for life by acclamation, but was in 
reality chosen and maintained in power by his 
paladins. They chose him for his personal 
qualities. In the form in which political battles 
are fought in the twentieth century, his prowess 
was supposed to outshine that of the fighters 
grouped around him.,!5 

The Nazis tried to do away with the Ger- 
mang’ instinctive loyalty to abstract law and 
order, to “the state” and to tradition. They 
instituted an oath of personal loyalty to the 
Führer Adolf Hitler and sanctioned an almost 
ludicrous series of subinfeudations via oaths 
extorted by “little Führers.” In legislation, in 
jurisprudence, police practice and administra- 
tive policy they tried to substitute men for 
laws, personal judgment and responsibility for 
the rule-book and anonymity. They did away 
with the power of the old constitutional organs 
like the cabinet and the Reichstag and erected 
a system of Reichsleiter and Gauleiter whose 
positions depended, of course, on the Führer’s 
good will and loyalty to them, but also on their 
ability to get things done and to command the 
loyalty and respect of their underlings and of 
the German people entrusted to their care.1® 


school for the future elite in which not only the 
aristocratic virtues were encouraged but in which 
toe sense of difference from the hot pollot was rein- 
forced. : 

18 “When our opponents say ‘It is easy for you, 
you are a dictator’—we answer them, ‘No, gentle- 
men, you are wrong; there is no single dictator, 
but ten thousand, each in his own place’.” Adolf 
Hitler in a speech, April 8, 1933, cited in Nova, 
op. cii., p. 4. 

16 For an oath demanded by Seyss-Inquart, see 
Hitlers Tischgesprdche (Bonn, 1951), p. 248. The 
cath of personal loyalty to Hitler of February 
1934 was exacted precisely because Hitler did not 
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It was the aim of the Nazis to develop both 
the institutions and the political atmosphere 
conducive to furthering the exercise of power. 
Rejecting the modern bureaucratic state with 
its elaborate channels, they wished to simplify 
the exercise of power, to pin down the respon- 
sibility for decisions, and to encourage inde- 
pendence and aggressive problem-solving. Not 
strangely, the military analogy seemed to offer 
a substitute for the bureaucratic state. At least 
the soldier could always be brought to account 
by his superior. But here, too, lay a danger that 
“artificial hierarchies” and “paper structures” 
would get in the way of on-the-spot action.?” 
The solution? Fahrerprinzip! But the doctrine 
that a leader must be allowed full freedom to 
solve a problem meant in effect a neo-feudal 
system. 

According to this Weltanschauung, the 
nation’s leader had total power, received from 
the Volk, and revocable by it, though not 
through legalistic processes so much as through 
withdrawal of confidence expressed in his 
failure to carry them with him in his exploits.18 
This total power he parceled out among proven 
followers. The long battle for control over the 
streets and the parliament, followed by the 
battle for the total support of the German 
people after 1933, afforded a maximum testing 
ground for these sub-leaders. It never ended. A 
Reichsleiter or a Gauleiter was continuously 
being weighed in the balance and not a few 
were found wanting between 1933 and 1945, 
not to mention the years 1923—1983. As a 


have patriarchal authority; such an oath was also 
a visible repudiation of Rechistaat loyalty to the 
office: E. Vermeil, The Third Reich, p. 304. 

17 Hitler speaks of “die Fehler des ewigen Regle- 
mentierens”’ as specifically a German exaggera- 
tion of modern bureaucracy. Both in the relations 
of Berlin with the provinces and of Germans with 
foreign races the maximum of freedom was to be 
observed. Not totalitarianism, but its opposite, 
feudal decentralization, was the goal: Hitlers 
Tischgesprdche, pp. 110-111, 116-118. Cf. Max 
Weber’s contrast of feudal and patriarchal 
dominion, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, II, 751. 

18 Cf. the slogan ‘Gebt mir vier Jahre! (Give me 
four years!) used in the years 1933-1936 to win 
public confidence. See also Nova, op. cit., pp. 8l- 
33; Vermeil, op. cit., pp. 301-802. 

19 For example, “Osaf”? Pfeffer-Salomon: K. 
Heiden, Der Fuehrer (Boston, 1944), pp. 350, 742; 
Gauleiter Josef Wagner of Silesia: testimony of 88 
General Bach-Zelewski, U. S. Military Tribunal 
case 8, transcript, p. 383; Gauleiter Streicher of 
Franconia (reluctantly!) : Secret Conversations, pp. 
126-127. 
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consequence the Nazi political scene was filled 
with ever-changing groups and clusters of pro- 
tagonists. Their relationship to each other was 
only semi-hierarchical. The student of Nazi 
administration has difficulty even with the 
formal structures because of their fluid char- 
acter. 

One of the most amazing similarities to the 
feudal system in Nazi administration is the 
nominal subordinate who acquired power to 
give his superior orders through appointment 
by a stil higher superior as his ‘personal 
agent.” Of course the universal example of this 
is the Party Member in the line organization, 
such as the Foreign Office. However, it is more 
striking when we realize that full-fledged 
Altkdmpfer (Party veterans) like Darré, Ley, 
Rosenberg and Hans Frank found themselves 
in a position similar to Foreign Office career 
diplomats, forced to take orders from subordi- 
nates like Herbert Backe, Fritz Sauckel, Erich 
Koch, and F. W. Krüger.” The effect of this 
Nazi habit was an ever-modified network of 
personal loyalties. At any given moment a 
German with an ax to grind (and the modern 
student) had to ask, not “what is the chain of 
command”, but who has the actual “connec- 
tiong” the nominal boss, or someone else? 

Equally characteristic was the practice 
among National Socialist bigwigs of appoint- 
ing each other as “deputies.” Thus a man like 
Himmler was a Supreme Reich Authority as 
Reichsführer SS, though technically subordi- 
nate to the Ministry of the Interior, and also 
the deputy of Hermann Goering for the man- 
agement of confiscated Polish agricultural 
properties. Himmler, in turn, as Reich Com- 
missar for the Strengthening of Germandom, 
named as his deputies the Minister of Agricul- 
ture (Darré), the Minister of Labor (Ley), the 
Reich Health Leader (Conti), the chief of the 
Foreign Section of the NSDAP (Bohle), and 
the Reichsstaithalter of the annexed Polish ter- 
ritories. A delicate hierarchy can be discov- 
ered: Men like Goering and Goebbels spurned 


20 E.g., the case of Martin Luther in the Foreign 
Office: Erich Kordt, Wahn und Wirklichkeit 
(Stuttgart, 1948), p. 373, note 1. On Darré: affi- 
davits of Aufsess and von Hannecken, U. 8. Mili- 
tary Tribunal case 11, Darré defense book IJ; on 
Ley: Neumann, op. cit., pp. 619-621; on Rosen- 
berg; Rosenberg Memoirs, pp. 282-289; on Hans 
Frank: NO 2202, case 8, prosecution document 
book V-A. 

2 E. K. Bramstedt, Dictatorship and Political 
Police (London, 1945), p. 98; NO 2676, case 8, 
prosecution document book XIV-A; NO 3078, 
case 8, pros. doo. bk. II-B. 
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nomination as anyone’s deputy save Hitler's. 
They were Retchsunmittelbar (direct vassals). 
Himmler and Ribbentrop were powers in their 
own right, but they could not do without the 
added authority of responsibilities assigned by 
their colleagues. Lesser lights collected deputy- 
ships the way Goering collected medals: mere 
symbols of status. Darré, Frank and many of 
the Gauletter fall in this third group. Finally we 
come to those Nazi officials glad to have one 
great connection (often with Hitler) or lacking 
even that: men such as Otto Dietrich, the Press 
Chief; Arthur Seyss-Inquart, handyman and 
irouble-shooter; and Baldur von Schirach, the 
Youth Leader. 2 

A third aspect of National Socialist political 
life which may be likened to the feudal nexus 
was the “private war’ with its rule of neutral- 
ity, peace treaties, and its schemes of mediation 
and arbitration by higher authority and by 
peers. Goering, Goebbels, Hess, Himmler, Rib- 
bentrop and Rosenberg were the principals in 
such encounters, though often the combatants 
were lesser figures chosen by one or another. 
Needless to say, such wars were the result of the 
criss-crossing ambitions of rival empire-build- 
ers. They were productive of juntas and coali- 
tions depicted in the diaries and memoirs of the 
Nazi era. Some feuds were very old, such as 
that between Albert Forster and Heinrich 
Himmler; others blew up and passed like that 
between Goebbels and Goering in 1942.” Some 
developed slowly, gradually involving many 
leading Nazis on both sides, and finally requir- 
ing a Solomon’s judgment by Hitler. This type 


_ most usually involved economic power, because 


control over economic resources was the most 
essential basis for independence.* 


n Darré and Frank both attempted to play 
off Himmler and Goering against each other in 
this fashion: NG 1769, case 11, pros. doc, bk. 104; 
2233 PS, Trials of War Criminals, IV, 889-891. 
Dietrich was attached dependently to Goebbels, 
Seyss-Inquart to Goering, and von Schirach to 
Hess. 

a Guenther Reimann, The Myth of the Total 
State (New York, 1941), pp. 198-213. On Forster 
and Himmler, see the testimony of Richard 
Hildebrandt, case 8, transcript, pp. 8887-8889. 
On the Goebbels-Goering feud, see The Goebbels 
Diaries; 1948-1948, edited by Louis P. Lochner 
(New York, 1948), pp. 260, 262, 264, 267-280, 
276-277. 

“F, Neumann suggests that the er ever-increas- 
ing “Party Sector’ of the German economy “‘fol- 
lows the familiar pattern of American gangsters” 
(i.e. “robber barons”) who become honorable 
(and even more powerful) by entering into “‘legiti- 
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“At an early stage of such a quarrel, the. 


principals exchanged notes, containing veiled 
ultimatums but also suggesting solutions such 
as the creation of “joint administration,” the 
acceptance of liaison-men in each others’ 
offices, and the ubiquitous “deputyships.’’ An 
effort was made to conceal the quarrel from the 
Führer. Next we find letters, telephone calls 
and “chance meetings” with potential support- 
ers. These in turn, if they wished to remain 
neutral, sent friendly letters to both contest- 
ants, or occasionally referred the matter to 
Lammers at the chancellery, not for Hitler’s 
eyes, but for high-level arbitration short of the 
top. If they chose sides, they often sent the 
offending appeal to the opposite side, with a 
supporting cover letter. Meetings were ar- 
ranged among the supporters, and a united 
front constructed. This might include an appeal 
to the Führer, supported by all and sundry, or 
united sanctions against the offender. The 
battle was joined usually in terms of failure to 
carry out measures of cooperation with the 
rival agency, or moves in direct opposition. 
Naturally, the effects were felt first by the 
German people, but they gradually penetrated 
through the Party, State or Gestapo grapevine, 
and a settlement was arranged “for the good 
of Germany.” 

A kind of jury-trial resulted. The rivals each 
spoke in their own defense before the Führer, 
Lammers, Hess or Bormann, and some of the 
neutral bigwigs. Spokesmen were also heard 
from the opposing camps. Questioning began; 
from the neutrals, suggestions were made. The 
Führer speaks. He assigns the blame, and di- 
rects the character of the solution in broad 
lines. The contestants shake hands and agree 
to meet with each others’ experts shortly. At 
the following negotiations a modus vivendi 
agreement [sic] was achieved. Sometimes this 
resulted in some institutional changes; often it 
led to the creation of some new joint agency, or 
in “personal union” of the rival agencies 
through a single executive officer. Both of these 


mate business’: op. cit. pp. 298-805. But eco- 
nomic resources were not the only weapons in the 
private war. The struggle over the private army, 
thst essentially feudal instrument, gave rise to the 
ambush of June 1934 in which Goering and 
Himmler and ultimately, Hitler, brought down 
the SA, in the interests of the Reichswehr, and 
eventually, the 88. Cf. G. Reitlinger, The SS: 
Alibi of a Nation (London, 1958), pp. 54-71. The 
Seoret Service was also the subject of a vicious 
fight to the finish: Walter Schellenberg, The 
Schellenberg Memoirs (London, 1956), pp. 227- 
240, 277-285, 898-412. 
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solutions increased the complexity of the net- 
work of loyalties. The new agency was inserted 
into the old. channels with special authority— 
often given it directly by the Fihrer—to go 
over the heads of the line people in the rival 
parent organizations. The executive with two 
hats was supposed to cut through red tape, but 
he also had two evenly matched bosses to 
worry about.™ 

The consequence of these practices for the 
Nazi empire approximated feudal monarchy. 
Numerous eye-witnesses have reported that 
Hitler held his power not as an absolute mon- 
arch but through his ability to operate a deli- 
cate system of checks and balances.” He was a 
unifying factor for the disparate and competing 
elements of National Socialism, possessed of a 
considerable power of his own over the masses 
and over many leading Nasis which has been 
termed “charismatic.” These characteristics 
are precisely those of the successful feudal 
monarch like Bt. Louis. Without precisely 
encouraging strife among his cohorts, Hitler 
was capable of remarkable neutrality—an abil- 
ity to remain above the battle. Thus he could 
intervene when he had discovered where lay 
the advantage to his own power and to the 
Reich as he saw it. He also had the habit of so 
“impartially” deciding an issue that aggressor 
and victim were treated equally, with the result 
that there was an advantage to activist policy.’ 
Since he could not be everywhere, especially in 
the continuous crisis of wartime, Hitler had to 
encourage self-reliance and independence both 
in his paladins, and in the regional chieftains, 
the Gauleiter. . 


% See for example the Schacht-Goering episode 
described by Earl R. Beck, Verdict on Schachi. A 
Study in the Problem of Political “Guilt,” Florida 
State University Studies, No. 20 (Tallahassee, 
1955), pp. 96-99, 60, 89-91. Cf. Frederick 8. 
Burin, “Bureaucracy and National Socialism: A 
Reconsideration of Weberian Theory,” Reader in 
Bureaucracy, edited* by R. K. Merton, et al, 
(Glencoe, IL, 1952), pp. 38-47. For a surprisingly 
favorable view of the “personal union” device, see 
K. Brandt, The Management of Food and Agricul- 
ture in the German-occupied and other Areas of 
Fortress Europe, Germany’s Agricultural and 
Food Policies in World War II, vol. IT (Stanford, 
1953), xxifi-xxiv. 

2 Hans B. Gisevius, Bis zum bitteren Ende 
(Hamburg, 1947), I, 121-128, 138-139, 155 ff. 
Otto Strasser, Die deutsche Bartholomadusnacht, 6. 
Aufl. (Zürich, 1935), 17-88, 47 ff., 73-81. Cf. 
Walter Gorlitz und Herbert Quint, Adolf Hitler 
(Stuttgart, 1952), 629-631. 

17 Rosenberg, Memoirs, p. 231. 
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In the last years of the Nazi era there is the 
most striking evolution along feudal lines. The 
Gauleiter became so fully identified with the 
interests of their bailiwicks that we find them 
behaving more like ancient stem dukes in their 
refusal to recognize the authority of the central 
government than like misst dominict. Hitler 
had to inveigh against the idea of hereditary 
Gauleitership, though he did not dare transfer 
recalcitrant Gauletter where they had person- 
ally won the Gau for National Socialism.3® As 
for the paladins, Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, 
and the newcomers, Speer and Bormann, had 
constructed virtually impregnable appanages. 
The more dependent Hitler became upon their 
empires for German victory, the more easily 
they looted the power of rivals like Rosenberg 
and Ribbentrop, Sauckel and}Keitel. They 
made their systems independent of the central 
authorities and even of the Fihrer’s support by 
absorbing some vehicle of power, usually eco- 
nomic, though Goebbels also used the mass 
media and Himmler the secret police.** 

IV 

"An explanation of the feudal analogies to be 
found in National Socialism must inevitably 
draw upon the great amount of work already 
done on the institutional and ideological origins 
of the whole Nazi movement. These origins fall 
into five or six by no means mutually exclusive 
categories. One of the most popular sources of 
explanation, and with good reason, has been 
the nationalist tradition with its idealization of 
the state and the Volk. Less well-known until 
recently are the contributions of German 
romanticism, both those of right-wing intellec- 
tuals and the more popular versions of the 
educated middle class. Equally significant are 
the devastating yet strangely self-compensating 
influences of the First World War: with its 
trench brotherhood and “‘gelf-realization.”’ 
Then there is the era of the Weimar experi- 


33 Tischgesprdache, pp. 250, 252, 254. Cf. F. Neu- 
mann, op. cH., p. 585; E. Vermeil, The Third 
Retch, p. 299. = 

29 A characteristic stage in the development of 
feudal offices is the assignment of tasks by the 
leader to table-companions and household em- 
ployees. Precisely this stage was reached in 1945 
Hitler Germany, especially in the Fthrer-Bunker. 
Furthermore, whether guilty or innocent, Goering 
and Himmler were accused in April 1945 by 
Hitler of that fatal feudal disease: frondteren. 
Each absented himself from the court in a sus- 
piciously distant corner of the kingdom. 
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ences, culminating in the fiasco of both liberal 
democracy and modern capitalism. Finally we 
have the German social system and its founda- 
tions in the economic order, in which the 
middle class failed to develop to maturity as 
defined by classical liberalism, due to the sur- 
vival and predominance of a “feudal” aris- 
tocracy. Closely allied with this familiar 
explanation is the Marxist or semi-Marxist 
observation that Nazism was a kind of mask 
which modern capitalism was forced to wear 
in order to survive. 

German idolization of the nation-state con- 
tributed to National Socialism the habit of 
fanatical loyalty to commands and to things 
German. German nationalism was not alone in 
being feverish and fanatical, before the First 
World War, but the newness and hot-house 
character of its object, the Bismarckian 
Reich, was all there was to be enthusiastic 
about. Unlike the English and French tradi- 
tions with their ancient ingredients-and recent 
glories, the German tradition was & poor re- 
source for nationalism. Luther and the Old 
Fritz were the best they had. The Holy Roman 
Empire was something to be forgotten. On the 
other hand the prospects of colonialism among 
“inferior” peoples stimulated the Germans to 
refurbish their own colonial tradition in the 


Slavic East. The Pan-Germans and the East 


Marches League had the same outlook, the 
same appeal, the same speakers. If they de- 
bated the comparative merits of overseas and 
continental empires, they agreed that Germans 
were a Herrenvolk. They became ecstatic at the 
thought of Germans out on the eastern frontier 
or in darkest Africa fighting the good fight for 
civilization in spite of a stupid central govern- 
ment at home. “They had to take matters into 
their own hands out there.” Efforts at treating 
“inferiors” on the same basis as Germans, 
according to the same laws, infuriated the 
Grossdeutschen.° Everyone knew a Czech had 
to be shown his place, not to mention the Poles. 
Out of disillusionment with a too fanatically 
idealized Kleindeutschland, and the conviction 
of German superiority to Helotenvélker sprang 
Hitler and his paladins. 

The Germans were thoroughly permeated by 
the currents of romanticism which swept 
Europe in the nineteenth century. Underneath 
a thin crust of materialism and practicality 
developed in the good years of the Bismarckian 
era, there were two romantic streams which 


30 Cf. Ernst Hasse, Das deutsche Reich als Na- 
tionalstaat, Deutsche Politik, Heft 1 (Munich, 
1905), pp. 61-62. 
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merged in the Nazi era. One stream was the 
petit bourgeots romanticism of sentimentality 
and utopian dreams; the other was the aris- 
tocratic and intellectual romanticism of the far 
right. The idealization of the feudal past was 
the contribution of this aristocratic tendency, 
while the idealization of Germandom as an 
elite was the contribution of the popular 
sentimentality of bank clerks and green gro- 
cers. Both shared the Great Man Theory of 
history without the mitigating suspicions of the 
French or the common-sense of the British. 
The petit bourgeois stream of romantic feeling 
opposed the prevailing dogmas of latssez-faire 
and liberal constitutionalism. Its devotees had 
no wish to see Czechs and Poles (or Jews) 
profit from economic freedom or uniform civil 
rights. The organicism of the Lagardes and the 
Spenglers led to utter opposition on the part of 
“enlightened intellects” to rationalistic and 
“mechanistic” solutions to problems of politi- 
eal, social and economic organization. An aris- 
tocratic elitism became the hallmark of leading 
German writers like Stefan George, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, and even Thomas Mann." All 
that was necessary for these undercurrents to 
break out and flow together was the frustration 
of the immediate success of the German politi- 
cal and economic edifice in the First World 
War. Wartime fanaticism bred xenophobia, 
racism and utopian revolutionism, as well as 
the mysticism of charisma and the primitive 
magic of “blood and sgoil.” 

Probably no factor in the formation of 
National Socialism is more vividly embodied in 
Nazi language and institutions than the impact 
of the First World War. Their uniforms, their 
rank-consciousness and their idealization of the 
simple soldier (+.e., Adolf Hitler) do not seem, 
off-hand, to have any affinity for feudalism. 
Yet the five years of combat experience, some- 
times augmented by post-war paramilitary 
cervice in some free corps, infused future Nazis 
with the notions of loyalty, responsibility and 
the Gefolgschaft-ideal. Actual frontline veterans 
developed personal loyalties to able junior 


31 See Peter Viereck, Dream and Responsibility: 
Four Test Cases of the Tension between Poetry and 
Society (Washington, D. C., 1953), pp. 23-26; 
Harry Slochower, Three Ways of Modern Man 
(New York, 1937), pp. 57-69; ef. Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, “Die Rede Gabriele d’Annunszios,” 
Gesammelte Werke, Prosa, I (Frankfurt am Main, 
1950), 335-348. “Der Schutsherr bestimmt den 
Feind, kraft des ewigen Zusammenhangs von 
Schutz und Gehorsams,’” Carl Schmitt, Der Beg- 
riff des Politischen (Hamburg, 1988), p. 35. 
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officers, battle-proven captains and majors, 
who had the courage to make decisions. Such 
veterans acquired the deepest distrust—even 
hatred—for the official hierarchy, civilian and 
military, which was too big to understand what 


‘it was doing, too blindly uniform and illogi- 


cally logical. 

They developed into what the National 
Socialists called Kampfnaturen, men who saw 
life itself as eternal conflict, who divided the 
world into “we and they,” those for us and 
those against us. Such men had been hurt too 
badly to classify friends and enemies naively, 
that is, solely by the color of the uniform. 
Indeed—except for the few close comrades of 
the Kampfverband, all outsiders were enemies— 
to be divided into the external and internal 
enemies. Out of their practical experience with 
the testing of leaders, these veterans evolved 
their own ideal of a natural elite, which served 
further to establish feudal patterns of organiga- 
tion in the paramilitary formations of the post- 
war era, the matrix of the NSDAP: “Listen to 
me, youngster. ... Get this through your head 
once and for all. There is no peace and there 
are no laws. You come with me and II show 
you ...a power higher than all your laws!’’® 

The war revived in German civilians the 
romantic conception of the knight, of soldierly 
self-realization through self-sacrifice and of 
“Prussianism.” The latter ideal wasjavidly 
picked up by the rear guard of the aristocratic- 
intellectual wing of romantics and set over 
against the “inadequacies” of bourgeois parlia- 
mentary leadership. The Ludendorff-Hinden- 
burg dictatorship from 1916 on, ak-well as the 
fantastic dreams of empire in eastern Europe 
aroused by an ever-enlarging zone of military 
occupation from 1915 to 1918, lessened the 
tenuous hold on political realities of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie. In consequence, the collapse 
of the Second Reich both militarily and 
politically came as a terrible surprise to roman- 
tic civilians, but to aristocratic thinkers and 
hard-bitten infantry lieutenants alike, as a 
grimly foreseen result of following false gods. 


` The Dolchstosslegende represented the blending 


of these different reactions in a devastating 
rejection of the self-satisfaction of 1914. The 
“free corps’ movement was only the most 
obvious embodiment of the German confusion: 


` the need to act, to fight back, both against the 


3 From Edwin Dwinger’s autobiographical Auf 
halbem Wege as quoted in Robert G. L. Waite, 
Vanguard of Naztsm. The Free Corps Movement 
in Postwar Germany 1918-1983 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952), pp. 269-270. 
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external enemy (e.g., the Poles) and the more 
frightful-and hated internal enemy (e.g., the 
Bolsheviks). In it all the feudal tendencies of 
the war years could be realized.* 

One of the anomalies of the Weimar era was 
the apparent come-back, after the difficult 
postwar years, of German liberalism and com- 
mon-sense. It was not until the 1930s that the 
real weaknesses of the Republic showed up. 
_ Perhaps the Germans were rendered even more 
prone to anti-rationalist, anti-western solutions 
by the failure of their more or less sincere 
efforts in the period 1919-1929. At any rate, 
the continued existence of a vocal minority for 
whose Weltanschauung the war had dotted the 
Ts and crossed the t’s was assured by the initial 
failure of the German revolution of 1918 to 
soften the hearts of the Allies at Paris. Further- 
more, the success of German moderates of all 
classes and political creeds in the construction 
of a liberal capitalism and a democratic central 
state did not prevent Germany’s former en- 
emies from being suspicious or worse in the 
troubled negotiations of the early ’thirties. The 
depression put the finishing touches on a case 
the future Nazis had been building up since 
before 1914.*4 

It was their underlying belief that the whole 
of Germany’s recent past had been based on 
false assumptions. The effort to construct a 
modern nation-state on liberal lines in the 
image of France had been pursued since 1807. 
The notion that the disunity of Germans had 
been overcome prevailed after 1871. Both of 
these errors had been compounded in 1919. The 
Weimar state was a rationalistic nightmare, 
they asserted, and a Frankenstein to boot. 
Since the contradictions among Germany’s 
social classes, regions, and special interests had 
not been surmounted, the administrative and 
police powers of Berlin had been hugely aug- 
mented without clear-cut lines of responsibility. 
Parliamentary government allowed for the 
most devastating powers with the least per- 
sonal responsibility. No single party had an 


3 Parallel tendencies after World War II are 
strikingly revealed in an article in the 88-veter- 
ans’ monthly, Wikingruf, Beptember, 1956. 
“Buum cuique: Ein Bekenntnis zum Preussen- 
tum,” by G. Bardey, emphasizes a search for 
security in a feudal-type military relationship. Cf. 
H. Mau’s stress on the SA as a “‘soldierly” sym- 
bol: “30. Juni 19384—Zweite Revolution,” Vier- 
teljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, April 19538, p. 125. 

% See the articles by Louis R. Franck and 
Arthur Schweitser in The Third Reich, pp. 539- 
594, 
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adequate popular base to win a majority with 
which to aet.” ` i 

From its outset the Weimar state and indeed 
the Weimar society depended upon shaky 
coalitions. This inevitable condition became 
the Achilles’ heel of the “System.” Bolsheviks 
and Nazis, Nationalists and Racists discovered 
thatin temporary alliance they could tear down 
the edifice they so much despised. Thus it was 
not only by antithesis that the Weimar era 
contributed to the feudalistic thinking of the 
Nazi era, but directly, through the growing 
pains of men like Adolf Hitler and parties like 
the NSDAP. 

The often expressed desire to “escape the 
destructive effects of liberal economics” in 
German social thought found an echo in the 
views of both extremes of the German middle 
class well before the First World War. The 
German bourgeoisie had been very tentative 
during the nineteenth century with regard to 
Manchesterismus. Kleinbirger retained a nos- 
talgic feeling for self-regulating guild-life; the 
tycoons of Wilhemine Germany regarded the 
“cooperative spirit” of the cartel as both 
natural and necessary. Meanwhile the typical 
exponent of latssez-faire and free trade, the 
well-to-do or middle bourgeois, had been whee- 
dled and threatened into believing that for 
Germany the Bismarckian economic and polit- 
ical solution was better. As a result, this pillar 
of society became a defender of inequality of 
treatment, rather than the traditional defender 
of liberty and equality. It is with all three 
versions of this German middle class in mind 
that scholars like Franz Neumann and Edmond 
Vermeil have characterized it as a “feudal 
bourgeoisie’ and termed the German social 
order before the war as a mariage de convenance 
between Junkerdom and the industrial barons” 


3 Godfrey Scheele, The Weimar Republic: Over- 
ture to the Third Reich (London, 1946), pp. 120- 
160. 

2 F. Neumann, op. ctt., pp. 8-34. It might be 
observed that from an early date Hitler showed a 
genius for making temporary political combina- 
tions; cf. Bullock, op. cit., pp. 77-78, 85, 90, 103, 
132. Perhaps the ability to convert an essentially 
weak position into new strength by temporary al- 
liances vouchsafed by the Weimar system led 
National Socialism into its inner contractuslism 
(temporary alliances among the leadership); ef. 
F. Neumann, ep. cit., p. 522. 

37 F, Neumann, op. c., p. 5; E. Vermeil, 
Germany's Three Reichs (London, 1945), p. 258. 
Joseph Schumpeter wrote: “Whoever seeks to 
understand Europe must not overlook that even 
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It would scarcely be a surprise to discover 
that the intellectuals attached to such a com- 
bination would romanticize the medieval aris- 
tocracy and develop an elaborate feudal 
imagery of loyalty, -blood and soil, decentral- 
ized responsibility and contractualism. Lacking 
the bedrock assumptions of equality derived 
from the political successes of the French and 
English lower middle class, the German petit 
bourgeots was easily made the dupe of a roman- 
tic revolutionism which offered to overthrow 
for him precisely those rationalistic safeguards 
which were his only protection from the strong 
and the ruthless. 

It has sometimes been alleged, even by non- 


Marxists, that National Socialism was the ` 


offspring of the unholy union of predatory 
capitalists and reactionary landlords with the 
romantics of the right in service as midwives.*8 
If this were true, there might well be feudal 
traits in the offspring. There is also the milder 
judgment, that German Big Business sought 
unsuccessfully to use the Nazis, who had other 
origins and motives, to keep the allegiance of the 
disgruntled middle class from gravitating to 
Moscow.” Here we encounter one of the most 
fascinating and difficult aspects of history and 
politics: the ambiguity of motivation. At one 
level there is most certainly the effort to dis- 
guise the ever-increasing power of the indus- 
trial and banking elite by the appeals of false 
socialism and the cheap bread and circuses of 
fascism. Here we will find the middle classes 
purposely taken in with a pretense at decentral- 
igation, medieval analogies, petit bourgeois 
romanticism and a new aristocracy of blood 
and soil. At this level we will find the “reality” 
quite different. The Nazis are brought in as 
partners, or force their way in on the ground 
floor, to the great economic empires of Ger- 
many. These interlocking power systems did 
not fall victim to the revolutionists’ axes 
because they were scarcely understood, scarcely 


today [1919] its life, its ideology, its politics are 
greatly under the influence of the feudal ‘sub- 
stance’. 
(New York, 1951), p. 122. 

4 Cf. Heinz Pol, The Hidden Enemy: The Ger- 
man Threat to Post-War Peace (New York, 1943), 
pp. 23-27, 50-72, 234-241, 254-258, 

» G, F. W. Hallgarten, Hiler, Reichswehr und 
Industrie. Zur Geschichte der Jahre 1918-1933, 2. 
edition (Frankfurt am Main, 1955), pp. 43-46. 
See also his ‘‘Adolf Hitler and German Heavy In- 
dustry 1931-1933,” The Journal of Economic His- 
tory, Summer 1952, pp. 222-246. 
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visible. They continued to grow during the 
Nazi era, concealed by the elaborate romantic 
propaganda of the Nazis, many of whom were 
themselves dupes of their own making, afew of 
whom were cold cynics like Goering, Goebbels 
and Speer, who knew perfectly well that eco- 
nomic strength followed its own laws.*° 

In a way then, Nazi “feudalism” was merely 
play-acting. Rosenberg acknowledges this in 
his prison memoirs when he states that the 
Third Reich was a theatrocracy, a notion he 
borrows from Jacob Burckhardt.“ Some Nazis 
“lived their parts” better than others. The 
German middle class, from which the rank and 
file of supporters came, had turned to a fantasy 
world, and a make-believe language which they 
called the “higher truth” just because they 
found the level of rationalization in real eco- 
nomic and political life too cruel. “Cold ration- 
ality” and “the colorless network of self-inter- 
est” were the reality, even after an intellectual 
flight from the scene occurred in the form of 
National Socialism. Both petit bourgeois pre- 
occupation with blood and soil and aristocratic- 
intellectual preoccupation with “leadership” 
disguised the mounting rational impersonality 
of economic forces of which even the cartel 
chiefs were merely agents.“ 

And yet there was a deeper level of motiva- 
tion. Unconsciously German industrialists and 
Nazis alike seemed to be trying to adapt them- 
selves to factors of disintegration within Ger- 
man society.“ Not merely as a form of protest 
against the rationalization of the economy and 
society, nor as a mere flight into fairy-tales, ` 
but as a sincere, but primitive effort to hold 
together a crumbling aoctal order Nazi neo- 
feudalism is worthy of attention. It is particu- 
larly in this sense that Coulborn’s formulations 


apply. 


40 Richard Sasuly, IG Farben (New York, 
1947), pp. 58-177; Judgment, case 10, Trials of 
War Criminals, IX, 1445-1446; NI-9981 and NI- 
8488, case 5, tbid., VI, 244-245. 

41 Rosenberg, Memoirs, p. 248. Max Weber 
wrote “... when enthusiasm and emotional re- 
sponse sre rationally calculated into the equation 
of power, we are not dealing with genuine feudal 
and/or charismatic power.” Essays in Sociology, 
p. 254. 

4 Neumann, op. cù., pp. 850-356. 

“Schacht, for example, was an economic 
rationalist who tried to compromise with chaos; 
he managed quite successfully from 1933 to 1936. 
By 19387, however, he and the Nazis disagreed 
about the degree of lawfulness to be preserved: 
Beck, op. cii., p. 92. 
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Like most revolutionaries, the Nazis sought 
to restore a “natural order.” Their predilection 
for Wagnerian opera reveals their conception of 
the universe of natural forces. It is a pluralistic 
universe. Instead of one divine lawgiver, there 
are many rival wills—with man’s fate the prod- 
uct of their struggle. Dimly perceived in the 
nineteenth century by romantics like Wagner, 
the notion that man is a small weak object, 
buffeted about by the crosscurrents of huge 
competing powers not only reproduces the 
social conditions of the early middle ages, but 
also the character of modern western society. 
Germany represents merely a pronounced case 
. of this “pluralism.” The “natural order” the 
Nazis imagined was derived from the social 
reality of the twentieth century, abstracted 
and romanticized, and then reified again as 
neo-feudalism. p 

Nineteenth century liberalism, and to a 
lesser extent the society which invented it, was 
also pluralist. Where it was most successful, in 
France and England, an elaborate and intricate 
combination of cooperation and competition 
between the social atoms (men and firms) 
resulted in a unity more perfect than that 
achieved by the New Central Monarchies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Ger- 
many did not achieve this atomistic pluralism, 
much less the delicate and fragile unity of 
nineteenth century liberal Britain. Instead Ger- 
many came upon the scene as a world power 
just when modern capitalism had developed 
into a small number of competing monopolistic 
units and when popular governmént and mod- 
ern technology had created deadly imperial 
rivalries. Within Germany, on the other hand, 
the old security-giving social structures of 
village. and guild were dissolved by the power 
of the state, the modern business corporation 
and pressure groups. Unable to draw upon a 
clear and precise traditional definition of the 
state, some Germans defined it as merely the 
sum total of all the rival interest groups in the 
society, with the consequence that proportional 
representation of these interest groups became 
the fetish of the twentieth century German 
democrat. Other Germans, less democratically 
inclined, sought in charisma and symbolism to 
discover a new cement which would make the 
state, the cartel and the pressure group one, 
_ Instead of rival solvents of the old relationships. 

In the idealized personal loyalty of feudal- 
ism, applicable to the firm, the battlefield, the 
party and the government agency, the Nazis 
found a kind of anodyne to the devastating 
sense of chaos and isolation which the twenti- 
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eth century brought especially to the Germans. 
They, in effect, were converting the rivalry and 
struggle, the temporary agreement and the 
network of “connections?” of modern society 
into a way of life. They sought to make of what 
appeared to be necessity, a virtue. In a strange 
blend of bard-headed realism and romanticism, 
they attempted to accept the pluralism of the 
world of politics, of economics and of men in 
general, and to construct from the pieces a 
Mythos or world-view which would sustain ~ 
them instead of destroy them.“ But they were © 
never able really to accept a plural universe, 
and their Mythos was only s patchwork. 

In fact, this “wreckage of dead classes’ 
which constituted the Nazi elite could only 
team up with surviving elements of a decom- 
posing political and economic system. Their 
“constructive” contributions to German sur- 
vival represented a cannibalization of the re- 
maining social system for the benefit of the 
contracting parties. Thus we have the Nazis 
and the cartels, the Nazis and the bureaucrats, 
the Nazis and the army. The feudal analogy is 
very pronounced at this point: barbarians are 
hired to defend the body politic; they also 
gravitate to rival elements in that disorganized 
system and become rivals of each other in the 
process; ultimately they dissolve the old net- 
work of relationships entirely. With luck, they 
may carve out for themselves new power-con- 
stellations, more or less stable. Or they may 
function only as destroyers.® 


4 Coulborn suggests that feudaliam “... ap- 
pears in an age of failure of the high culture as a 
whole,” also noting that “‘some feudal periods 


_ have been conspicuous also as ‘ages of faith,’ ” op. 


cH., p. 10. The effort to regard the inner circle of 
National Socialism as merely cynical nihilists re- 
sults in half-truths: “It was a purely masculine 
Order, confined to initiates, to those with ‘knowl- 
edge’—knowledge of nothing. but the cynical 
nihilism that was the definition of their existence. 
In the presence of the masses they seemed to be 
performing pseudo-religious rites. ...” E. Ver- 
meil, The Third Reich, pp. 297—298. 

o “S3hne des Chaos” (sons of chaos) are -Hit- 
ler’s own words to describe what Konrad Heiden 
has described as “the wreckage of dead classes,” 
Der Fuehrer, p. 100; cf. Vermeil, The Third Reich, 
p. 304. Toynbee’s internal proletariat comes to 
mind here along with Erich Fromm’s concept of 


. “alienation”: A Study of History (Abridgment by 


D. C. Somervell of vols. I-VI: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1956), pp. 393-403; Escape from Freedom 
(New York, 1941). 

& More revolutionary than a frontal attack on 
Germany’s institutional integrity was National 
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National Socialism is to be understood, then, 
as an effort of a disorganized society to repair 
itself, or rather, as an effort of certain of tis 
members, whose own experience and character 
were the product of the very disorganization 
they sought to repair. To be sure they con- 
ceived of themselves as especially chosen by 
fate or history for this role; a disintegrating 
society does call forth such types: cutters of 
Gordian knots, empire-builders, scorners of 
theory. But only rarely were National Social- 
ists able to escape from their own romanticism 
and wishful thinking. As a result their construc- 
tions were not truly empirical; their Mythos 
was too bound up with their own immediate 
past. Yet it is sobering to recall that it was only 
a thorough military defeat by a powerful coali- 
tion of three great societies, the United States, 
the British Commonwealth and the Soviet 


Socialism’s tendency to plant seeds of disintegra- 
tion in potential rivals: H. Mau, ‘30. Juni 1984— 
zweite Revolution,” Vierteljahrshefie für Zeitge- 
schichte, April 1953, pp. 126, 186. Goebbels spoke 
of a “poison gas that penetrates the most aolid ob- 
jecta” (opponents’ institutions and faith), efect- 
ing their internal decomposition: Vermeil, The 
Third Retch, p. 320. 
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Union, that drove these improvisers from the 
stage. 

A question universally asked is whether the 
conditions which made their appearance pos- 
sible have been radically altered. Much of the 
current optimism with regard to Germany is 
based upon explanations of National Socialism 
which do not stress the neo-feudal or pseudo- 
pluralist aspects of Nazism. The optimism is, 
of course, primarily based on the successes of 
the German Federal Republic, its economic 
strength, its relative homogeneity, its political 
maturity and flexibility. The total collapse of 
specifically Nazi figures and Nazi legends (4.c., 
Hitler) is reassuring, but it may indicate the 
inadequacy of the specific National Socialist 
response to German social disorganization, 
rather than a guarantee that another crisis can- 
not develop in the relationships of the state, 
the parties, the corporations and other pressure 
groups. The German people may well have been 
inoculated against the superficial aspects of 
neo-feudalism: medievalism, Gefolgschaft, Teu- 
tonic Orders and Gauleiter. The question re- 
mains whether they have been welded together 
sufficiently in the fiery furnace of national dis- 
aster and in the short period since 1945 to 
counteract the legacy of their past and the 
divisive forces of modern industrial society. 
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“THE BENEVOLENT LEADER: CHILDREN’S IMAGES 


OF POLITICAL AUTHORITY 


FRED I. GREENSTEIN 
Yale University 


Society’s training of the young, including 
formal and informal citizenship instruction, 
character training, and the processes which 
lead to the development of different personality 
types, has been seen as an important determi- 
nant of adult political behavior by theorists 
since Plato. In addition, much of our tradi- 
tional folklore, not to mention much twentieth 
century literature on personality development, 
_ national character, authoritarianism, and elec- 
toral preference, points to the utility of examin- 


a l “ing the individual’s early years as one means of 


. illuminating his mature actions. 

The present paper considers one aspect of 
the child’s political development—the genesis 
of his attitudes toward political leaders and the 
possible ways that this developmental process 
may affect his adult responses to the formal 
wielders of power. Citizens’ orientations to po- 
litical authority have a complex and imper- 
fectly understood, but obviously important, 
bearing on the equilibrium of a body politic. 

Two classes of data will be considered: sur- 
vey literature giving some indication of how 
adults respond to political leaders, and results 


_.- of a study of 659 New Haven public and private 


‘school children of widely varying socio-eco- 
nomic status, ranging from fourth- through 
eighth-graders (about nine to thirteen years of 
age). Paper-and-pencil questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to this sample between January and 
March of 1958. Findings from these sources 
are supplemented by a smaller collection of 
prolonged interviews with individual children 
and many informal encounters with groups of 
-school children and teachers over a period of 
about two years.? 


1 The first thoroughgoing consideration of the 
problems in studying political socialization, in- 
cluding a summary of much past research which 
is germane to understanding political develop- 
ment, is Herbert Hyman’s Political Soctalization 

(Glencoe, 1959). Emphasis on the socialization 

process as a determinant of adult behavior does 
not, of course, carry the implication that “only 
... childhood events determine adult behavior.” 
Cf. Nathan Leites, ‘“Psycho-Cultural Hypotheses 
about Political Acts,’ World Politics, Vol. 1 
(1948), pp. 102-19. 

3 For a full report of the larger study from 
which these findings are drawn, along with a more 
detailed discussion of its methodology, see Fred I. 
Greenstein, Children’s Political Perspectives: A 


I. ADULT ORIENTATIONS TO POLITICAL 
LEADERS: AMBIVALENCH 


Adult orientations to political leaders display 
& curious inconsistency, which must be noted 
to give meaning to my New Haven pre-adult 
findings. To begin with, political roles, such as 
Senator, Mayor, Governor, and Judge, are 
in general highly esteemed by adults in the 
United States. Over the years, the many studies 
of occupational prestige have shown that people 
rank these roles well above all but an occasional 
civilian role (such as physician) in terms of 
importance and status.* On the other hand, re- 


Study of the Development of Political Awareness and 
Preferences among Pre-adolescents, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Yale University Library. 
The major methodological point which should be 
noted bere is that the respondents consist of the 
populations of three public and one private school, 
rather than a probability semple of New Haven 
children. As a rough means of compensating for 
this difficulty, socio-economic status was con- 
trolled in the data analysis. However, since SES 
differences are not relevant to the present discus- 
sion, data for all respondents are presented com- 
bined. 

When data are reported by age, systematic 
variations between the younger and older age 
groups are treated as evidence of developmental 
changes. It is always possible, however, in & cross- 
sectional study that some other variable is re- 
sponsible for apparent age differences. Therefore, 
further validation of statements about develop- 
ment by longitudinal procedures is desirable. For 
a discussion of the relative merits of cross-sec- 
tional and longitudinal research, see the articles 
by John B. Anderson and Margaret Mead in 
Leonard Carmichael, Manual of Child Psychology 
(New York 1954). 

I am deeply indebted to Robert E. Lane for his 
thoughtful criticism at every stage of this project. 
Earlier drafts of this. paper profited from com- 
ments by James David Barber, Harold D. Lass- 
well, Richard D. Schwartz, and Jerome H. Skot 
nick. 

3 See “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalu- 
ation,” Opinion News, Vol. 9 (September 1, 
1949), pp. 8-19; Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical 
Scale of Prestige Status of Occupations,” Ameri- 
can Soctological Review, Vol. 8 (1948), pp. 185-92; 
Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, “Further 
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sponses are much more variable when people 


are asked to rate individual public officials. The 
best barometer of this variation is probably the 
American Institute of Public Opinion’s monthly 
estimates of presidential popularity. For over 
two decades, national cross-sections have been 
asked questions such as the following: 


Do you approve or disapprove of the way Presi- 
dent X has been handling his job? 


During his first term in office, favorable respons- 
es to President Truman ranged from 87 per- 
cent to 32 percent. Roosevelt and Eisenhower 
also fluctuated in popularity, although not ag 
sharply.‘ 

Perhaps as a function of this blend of respect 
for high political roles and more qualified opin- 
ions toward the men who fill these positions, 
the mere fact of incumbency seems to have a 
positive effect on a leader’s popularity. Thus 
it has been found that shortly after a president 
is elected people who were hitherto opposed to 
him upgrade their evaluations. This probably 
is a specific case of what has more generally 
been called the fatt accompli effect. For exam- 
ple, support for a law increases after it has been 
passed and, conversely, people are less likely 
to back policy proposals if they are told that 
it will be necessary to change a law, or amend 
the constitution, to achieve this goal.’ 

But this is not the whole story. As is well 
known, distinctly anti-“politician” and anti- 
“politics” views are widespread in the popula- 
tion. The survey literature abounds with evi- 
dence that substantial groups of people agree 
that “It is almost impossible for a man to stay 
honest if he goes into politics,” that it is at 


Study of the Social Status of Occupations,” The 
Journal of Educational Soctology, Vol. 5 (1931-32); 
George W. Hartmann, “The Prestige of Occupa- 
tions,” The Personnel Journal, Vol. 18 (1934— 
35), pp. 144-52. For an early attempt at cross- 
cultural study, see Jerome Davis, “Testing the 
Social Attitudes of Children in the Government 
Schools in Russia,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 32 (1926-27), pp. 947-62. 

4 The variations in Truman’s first-term popu- 
larity are summarized in Bernard Berelson et al., 
Voting (Chicago, 1954), p. 258. Public responses 
to Roosevelt may be found in Hadley Cantril and 
Mildred Strunk, Public Opinion 1986-1946 
(Princeton, 1951). For Eisenhower’s popularity 
see the regular news releases of the.AIPO. 

5 Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion 
(Princeton, 1944), pp. 43—44; Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
et al., The People’s Choice (New York, 1944), p 
38; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Publio Opinion and the 
Classical Tradition,” The Public iii Quar- 
terly, Vol. 21 (1957), p. 47. 
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best dubious for a young man to make politics 
his career, and so forth. Unsympathetic images _ 
of politics and the politician also are revealed 
by a great many adults in responses to various 
questions about the individual’s political effi- 
cacy, a8 Measured for example by willingness to 
agree with the statement “I don’t think public 
officials care much what people like me think.’’” 

The seeming inconsistency between this set 
of attitudes and responses to individual polit- 
ical leaders and roles has led one recent com- 
mentator to write of “the ambivalent social 
status of the American politician.’’® 


II. CHILDREN’S ORIENTATIONS TO POLITICAL 
LEADERS: UNQUALIFIED SYMPATHY 


Possibly the most striking outcome of the 
New Haven study was the finding that the pre- 
vailing adult skepticism and distrust of politics 
and the politician simply did not seem to be 
present in the grade school sample. In spite 
of a variety of attempts to evoke such re- 
sponses during my preliminary interviewing 
and pretesting, there was no evidence even of a 
frame of reference which would make it possi- 
ble to use questionnaire items tapping the di- 
mension of political cynicism. Moreover, al- 
though the final New Haven questionnaires 
contained a number of items which might have 
evoked spontaneous references to the malig- 
nancy of politicians, only one or two of the 659 
children made statements which could be con- 
strued in this way.’ 

Let us now note some more specific findings. 

(1) Children are like adults in their ranking 
of high political roles. Members of the New 


€ Cantril and Strunk, op. cit., p. 584; National 
Opinion Research Center, The Public Looks at 
Politics and Politicians, Report No. 20, March 
1944, 

T Angus Campbell et al., 
(Evanston, 1954), pp. 187-94. 

e William C. Mitchell, in the Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 12 (1959), pp. 683-98. 

° This is not to say that children never develop 
aversions to individual political leaders, although 
as is shown below, they probably are less likely 
than adults to do so. One item which did evoke 
spontaneous negative references to individual 
politicians asked the child to “Name a famous 
person you don’t want to be like.” About 15 per- 
cent of the respondents named a political leader of 
the present or of the recent past. Interestingly, 
more than half of these references were to foreign 
leaders such as Nikita Khrushchev. Follow-up 
interviews suggested that some of the negative 
references to domestic leaders were rejections of 
the responsibility of being (say) president, rather 
than personal criticisms of the leader. 
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Haven sample were asked to tell which of a 
number of adult roles are “most important.” 
Choices offered included the President and 
Mayor, authority figures of the immediate en- 
vironment such as school principals . and 
teachers, as well as physicians, clergymen, 
police chiefs, and judges. At every age level, 
there were more references to the President and 
Mayor than to any of the other roles. 

Table I, which reports the responses of the 
youngest group in this sample, shows that 
even by the age of nine this orientation has 
become firmly entrenched. Both political execu- 
tives were mentioned by over ten percent more 
fourth graders than even the prestigeful physi- 


TABLE I. JUDGMENTS OF WHICH ADULT ROLES 
ARE “MOST IMPORTANT’ BY 
FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN* 


% Choosing 

poe Each Role 
President 80 
Mayor 79 
Doctor 57 
Police Chief 51 
Judge 48 
School Teacher 35 
Religious Leader 82 
School Principal 22 
Number of Cases 111 


* Children were permitted four choices, so the 
_ percentages exceed 100. The mayor’s prestige may 
be a function of the great personal popularity of 
New Haven’s incumbent city executive. See the 
note to Table IT. 


cian. Evidently, the importance of political 

roles is learned early; just how early cannot be 

determined from this sample. However, the 

following passage from an interview with a 

seven-year-old (just beginning second grade) 

is illuminating: 

Interviewer: Have you ever heard of the President 

of the United States? | 

one Yes. 

What is his name? 

: Eisenhower. 

What does he do? 

: Well, sometimes he... well you know...a 
lot of times when people go away he’ll say 
goodbye and he’s on programs and they do 
work. 

I: What kind of work does he do? Do you know 

any more about it? 

R: (after thought) Studying. 
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I: What sorts of things does he study? 
R: Like things they gotta do . . like important_ 
. what’s happening and ‘the weather and 
all that. 
I: Now tell me this. Who is more important, the 
President of the United States or a doctor? 
R: (Pause) The President. 


I: Who do you think is more important, the 
President of the United States or a school 
teacher? 

R: (Emphatically) President! 

I: Why is the President more important? 

R: They do much more work and they’re much 


importanter. School teacher isn’t. 

I (After being told in response to further ques- 
tions that the President also is more impor- 
tant than a store keeper and than a general in 
the Army): Who do you think is more impor- 
tant than the President? 


R: (Long pause) Lemme gee... I don’t know. 


Robert’s answers provide some insight into 
how political learning takes place. Not only 
does he have a firmly entrenched assessment of 
the President’s importance, but he has also—as 
his attempt to explain the President’s duties in 
terms of a work-a-day seven-year-old frame of 
reference shows—acquired this assessment in 
the virtual absence of cognitive information. 
Evaluations and “affective knowledge” about 
political leaders seem to precede the factual 
information on which they might be “based.” 

The younger New Haven children were al- 
most devoid of political knowledge. All but a 
handful of them knew the names of the Presi- 
dent and Mayor, but few knew much more than 
this. Within the brief age span of this sample, 
the level of political information increases con- 
siderably, as can be seen in Table II. But the 
structure of cognitive information is erected on 
a foundation of feelings, assessments, and opin- 
ions; and the development of critical faculties 
waits on a later stage. Estimates of the impor- 
tance of political leaders, incidentally, follow 
the same developmental course as another 
adult orientation—party identification. New 
Haven children described themselves as Re- 


_publicans or Democrats long before they were 


able to make any meaningful statements about 
the parties, or even to link the party labels 
with the names of conspicuous leaders such as 
the President and Mayor.!? 


10 Moreover, they expressed the party identifi- 
cation which was “appropriate” for their demo- 
graphic group. The children’s reports of familial 
party preferences support the familiar thesis that 
membership in American political parties is ‘“in- 
herited.” How party identification develops and 
the relationship between this process and the de- 
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(2) Another point at which the New Haven 
children’s orientations can be compared, at 
least tentatively, with adult responses, is in 
their ratings of individual political leaders. 
Following the various information items which 
called, for example, for descriptions of the 
duties of the Mayor, Governor, and President 
(reported in Table II), the children were asked 
to evaluate these leaders on a four-point scale 
ranging from “very good” to “bad.” 


TABLE II. “REASONABLY ACCURATH’’ RESPONSES 
TO SELECTED POLITICAL INFORMATION ITEMS, 
BY SCHOOL YHAR* 


8chool Grade 
Information asked 

4th Sth 6th 7th =  8sth 
President's name 06% 97% 90% 89% 100% 
Mayor's name 90 97 89 99 97 
President's duties 23 33 44° 65 66 
Mayor's duties 35 42 50 86 67 
Governor's duties 8 12 28 36 43 
Role of state legislature 5 5 8 24 87 
Number of casas 111 118 4115 135 180 





* A correct response to the items "President's name” and 
“Mayor's name’ involved writing the names of the appropriate 
official on the questionnaire. Children in the lower grades were 
given assistance in spelling when necessary. Rather “‘generous’’ 
criteria were used for classifying dessriptions of political execu- 
tives and leglalatures as “‘reasonsbly acaurate.” Coding and ad- 
ministration techniques are described in detall in Greenstein, op. 
eit. The high degree of familiarity with the mayor's name and 
duties probably is due to the unusual popularity of that in- 
dividual at the time, rather than to a general conspicuousness of 
city executives. Pre-tests in a nearby town showed that only 
40 rar cant of the fifth graders knew the First Selectman’s name 
and fewer could describe bis role. 


Here children’s responses did not merely re- 
flect what might be expected from comparable 
adult samples. Their modal assessment of each 
of the three incumbents was in the highest 
possible category—‘“‘very good.” u Judging from 


f 
velopment of other orientations which’ affeot 
adult electoral choice will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent publication. 

1 The report of these findings in Table III 
shows not only that ratings of the three incum- 
bent political executives were exceptionally favor- 
able, but also that few children failed to express 
an opinion. In fact, two-thirds of the sample 
evaluated all three leaders, although, as can be 
seen from Table II, many fewer were able to de- 
scribe the duties of each of these individuals. This 
raises the possibility that responses to the evalua- 
tion item may be “invalid”, as a result, for ex- 
ample, of perseveration. I do not believe that this 
is so for the following reasons: 

(1) Some variations in ratings of the three 
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the way national cross-sections of adults re- 
sponded to the opportunity to rate President 
Eisenhower during the (shortly post-sputnik) 
months of this survey, children’s views of 
political leaders are substantially more favor- 
able than those of their elders. Table III con- 
trasts the New Haven responses with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion’s February 
1958 report of the President’s popularity. Need- 
less to say, this juxtaposition of New Haven 
findings with national survey data must be 
treated as suggestive, rather than conclusive. 
However, differences between these groups in 
evaluation of the President are considerable. 
Adults seemed to be about five times more will- 
ing to criticize the chief executive." 


leaders emerged, within the context of a general 
willingness to (a) evaluate and (b) make a highly 
positive assessment. For example, “don’t know” 
was checked with respect to the lesser known 
governor more often than with respect to the 
mayor and president. 

(2) Seventh and eighth grade children evalu- 


- ated a non-incumbent political leader, Adlai 


Stevenson, as well as the three incumbents. 
Stevenson’s ratings were much less favorable 
than Eisenhowera (with a modal response of 
“fairly good”). 

(3) Within the general tendency to produce 
favorable ratings, differences between subgroups 
in the sample were évident. Children with Demo- 
cratic party identifications were significantly more 
likely to give high ratings to the Democratic 
Mayor and Governor, and Republicans were sig- 
nificantly more favorable toward Eisenhower. 

(4) The possibility of checking “don’t know” 
was emphasized in the-administration instruc- 
tions, and this alternative appeared before the 
other possibilities in the questionnaire. In addi- 
tion, each evaluation item was separated from 
the next by a series of intermediary items. The 
anonymity of questionnaire responses was 
stressed. 

Rather than being an artifact of the question- 
naire, I suspect that the responses reported in 
Table III are further evidence‘of children’s early 
propensity to make political judgments in the ab- 
sence of much information. Cf. Nicholas Bab- 
chuck and C. Wayne Gordon, “The Child as a 
Prototype of the Naive Informant in the Inter- 
view Situation,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 23 (1958), pp. 196-98. | 

12 At least three points of non-comparability 
should be noted: the differences in population; the 
differences in question wording; and the differ- 
ences in response alternatives. With these major 
reservations in mind, the following additional 
AIPO findings on President Eisenhower, for the 
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TABLE III. CHILDREN’S EVALUATIONS OF THREE POLITICAL BXHOCUTIVES CONTRASTED WITH 
ADULT EVALUATIONS OF PRESIDENT HISENHOWER DURING THE RAMP TIME PHRIOD 


Children Adults* 

The Mayor The Governor The President The President 
Very Good 62% 40% 71% l 
Fairly Good 27 28 21 Approve W8% 
Not Very Good 4 2 4 f 
Bad 1 2% i : Disapprove 27 
Don’t Know 6 30 4 No Opinion 15 
Number of Cases 651t 643t 649t 


* February 1958 AIPO findings, reported in March 1958 release. These findings are based on a 
national sample. On their comparability with the New Haven data, see footnote 12. 


t Less than 1%. . 


t Number of cases does not equal complete sample due to invalid responses. 


New Haven responses to items dealing with 
political efficacy also suggest that children are 
far more positive in their political orientations 
than adults. Less than two percent of the chil- 
dren said that they would not vote when they 
reached twenty-one. And over two-thirds 
agreed that “it makes much difference who 
wins an election,” in contrast to the markedly 
smaller proportions of adult samples making 
such statements.¥ 


months surrounding this survey, may be noted. 
(AIPO releases November 1957, January and 
March 1958), 


Approve No 
approve Opinion 
November 1957 57% 27% 16% 
January 1958 60 > 30. 10 
March 1958 52 33 15 


The November AIPO report, which controls for 
region, suggests that Southern responses may 
have inflated the “disapproval” column. In that 
month, Eastern states were reported as 65% ap- 
prove, 21% disapprove, and 14% no-opinion. 
This still is considerably more than the 5% of the 
New Haven children who checked the “bad” and 
“not very good” alternatives. 

18 For example, in the Survey Research Cen- 
ter’s 1952 election study sample, only a fifth of 
the respondents claimed that “it would make a 
great deal of difference to the country whether the 
Democrats or the Republicans win the elections.” 
Angus Campbell et al., The Voter Decides (Evans- 
ton, 1954), p. 38. The same reservations about 
comparability of samples, question wording, and 
response alternatives expressed in note 12, above, 
are also relevant here. 

The Survey Research Center reports that 43 
percent of the respondents replied “some differ- 
ence, minor differences.” Compare a 1946 cross- 


(3) I have already noted that various items 
in the New Haven questionnaire might have 
stimulated spontaneous references to graft, cor- 
ruption, political immorality, and so forth, if 
these images were important in children’s per- 
ception of politics, and that such references 
were not made. However, a totally different 
set of orientations did emerge spontaneously 
in response to several of the open-ended items. 

These were the six items asking for descrip- 
tions of the duties of local, state, and federal 
executives and legislative bodies (Table IT). 
The items were quite unstructured, simply ask- 
ing, “What sorts of things does the Mayor 
(etc.) do?” As might be expected, most of the 


children who were able to respond made rather 


straightforward factual assertions—‘‘The 
Mayor runs the city”; “Congress makes laws’’; 
etc. What was surprising, however, was that a 
conspicuous minority of the children volun- 
teered affective or affectively-toned responses 
—especially in descriptions of the Mayor and 
President. As noted above, only one or two of 
these statements were unsympathetic. Several 
classes of response are worth examining in more 
detail. ; 

A. Services to children. About ten percent of 
the respondents eschewed reference to more 
widely recognized duties of the mayor and men- 
tioned child-related portions of his role. For 
example: 


section of the national population which was 
asked: “‘Do you think it makes much difference or 
only a little difference which party wins the elec- 
tions for Congress this fall?” About half said it 
made “much difference,” about 380 percent 
“little,” and the remaining 20 percent was 
divided evenly between “no difference” and “no 
opinion.” Cantril and Strunk, op. cit., p. 582. 
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[The Mayor] makes parks and swings. (Fifth 
grade girl) ~ 


{The Mayor] repairs the parks, roads, schools, and 
takes the snow off the roads when it snows. (Fifth 
grade boy) 


It is a reasonable assumption that when a 
child’s first image of a political leader is in 
terms of pork-barrel indulgences to the child, 
his image is & favorable one. 

- B. General benevolence. More generally, chil- 
dren tended to describe political leaders as 
“helping,” “taking care of,” and “protecting” 
people. Benevolent perceptions of this sort were 
especially evident in descriptions of the Presi- 
dent and Mayor, but also occasionally were 
apparent in descriptions of the Governor and 
of legislative bodies. For example: 


[The President] deala with foreign countries and 
takes care of the U. 8. (Eighth grade boy) 


[The Mayor] helps people to live in safety.... 
The President is doing a very good job of making 
people be safe. (Fourth grade girl) 


[The President] gives us freedom. (Eighth grade 
girl] 

[The Board of Aldermen] gives us needs so we 
could live well. (Fourth grade girl) 


In a few cases children went so far as to per- 
ceive political authority as a direct source of 
economic support: 


The Mayor pays working a like banka. 


‘(Fifth grade boy) 


[The Mayor] sees that schools have what they 
need and stores and other places too. (Fifth grade 
girl) 

[The Mayor] helps everyone to have nice homes 
and joba. (Fourth grade boy) 


C. Normative role. In addition, some children 
characterized political leaders in positive nor- 
mative terms—either as people who “do good 
things,” or as people who are specialists in 
making moral judgments: 


[The President does] good work. (Sixth grade boy) 


[The Mayor] sends men to build parks for us and 
make our city be a good one. (Fourth grade girl) 


{The President] makes peace with every country 
but bad. (Fifth grade boy) 


[The Mayor] talks business to all the people and 


save what’s wrong or bad. (Fourth grade girl) 


I think that he [the President] has the right to 
atop bad things before they start. (Fifth grade 
girl) 
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The frequency of ‘{child-related” references 
to the Mayot, and of generally “benevolent” 
and “normative” references to the Mayor and 
President is shown in Table IV. Here we see 
that statements of this sort were made by some 
children at every age level, but that benevolent 
imagery declines with age. Although the total 
of these classes of images rarely exceeds 15 
percent in any cell of Table IY, what is remark- 
able is that any images of this sort are ex- 
pressed in answer to such bland, unstructured 
stimulus questions. Moreover, there were addi- 
tional descriptions of political leaders with 
favorable connotations which do not fit as 
readily into a few simple categories. For ex- 
ample, some children placed emphasis on the 
wisdom, capability, and solicitousness of public 
officials: 

[The President] is in charge of the United States 
and has many wise men to tell him what is best. 
(Sixth grade boy) 


[The President] worries about all the problems of 
all the 48 states. Takes care of threatening wars 
by holding peace conferences. (Seventh grade 
boy) 


[The Mayor] has to keep track of everything that 
happens in New Haven. (Sixth grade boy) 


The spontaneous appearance of these images 
suggests that appropriately structured ques- 
tions would show the imagery of benevolence 
to be considerably more common among grade 
school children than Table IV indicates.“ 


1 Another class of political imagery is worth 
noting. A small percentage of the respondents 
(but some in each of the four schools which make 
up the sample) coped with the problem of organ- 
izing their fragmentary political information by 
using hierarchical concepts. They saw politics, 
even in the case of individuals and institutions 
which are formally co-ordinate, in terms of a 
chain of command. For example: 

The Mayor gets orders from the President. . 
gives orders to the Governor, (Fifth grade girl) 
[The Mayor] handles the minor problems and if it ls too big he 
goce to the Governor. (Seventh grade boy) 

[The Mayor] takes the problems of the town. He [the Governor] 
takes the hard problema. (Fifth grade boy) 

One notably ingenious misconception combined 
hierarchy with benevolence. The fifth grade boy 
whose statement that “The Mayor pays working 
people like banks” was cited above went on to 
say, “The Governor pays Mayors. ... The Presi- 
dent pays the governor.” Again the appropriate 
instrument might reveal that this way of perceiv- 
ing politics is reasonably common in childhood 
and, perhaps, that it is related to certain types of 
aonpolitieal—6: g-, primary a a ad 
See footnote 21, below. 
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TABLE IV, CHILDREN’S IMAGES OF THH MAYOR AND PRESIDENT, BY SOHOOL YEAR* 


The Mayor 
Child related duties: ‘makes parks and swings” 
Benevolence: “helps us” ‘‘gives us freedom” 


Normative role: “does good things” ‘‘tells what is right 


or wrong” 
Number of Cases 


The President 
Benevolence 
Normative 
Number of Casos 


School Vous 

4th 5th ° 6th 7th Sth 

15% 14% 1% 11% 16% 

20 16 Q 3 4 

7 . 12 13 8 12 

55 82° 98 115 151 

26% 11% 5% 5% 4% 
- $ 9 11 3 7 

62 80 95 112 160 


* Percentages are based on those children who were able to produce a description of the executive 
role, whether or not the description was “reasonably accurate” (excluding grossly inaccurate or vague 
statements). The coding is described in Greenstein, op. cit. l 


The New Haven findings may be summa- 
rized as follows: children are at least as likely 
as adults to perceive high political roles as be- 
ing important; they seem to be more sympa- 
thetic to individual political leaders (and, in 
general, to politics) than are adults; in at least 
some -cases their actual images of political 
leaders are qualitatively different from the 
images one would expect adults to hold, espe- 
cially in the emphasis on benignancy; and, most 
important, the widespread adult political cyn- 
icism and distrust does not seem to have deyel- 
oped by eighth grade (age 13). Each of these 
observations rests on & limited sample of re- 
spondents, and several are based on fortuitous 
findings, or comparisons which can only be 
made tentatively. They are internally consist- 
ent and seem to be convincing, but further 
verification (using more varied and refined 
techniques) clearly is necessary. However, in 
this discussion which follows I shall for the 
moment assume their validity and consider 
their potential significance. 


Il. THE CHILD’S VIEW OF POLITICAL  . 
AUTHORITY: ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


Two questions are raised by the foregoing 
data: (1) Why is the child’s early view of 
political authority so strikingly favorable? (2) 
What, if any, effect does this aspect of an 
individual’s development have on his adult 
' political behavior? 

Fully convincing answers to these questions, 
particularly the second, are not available. This 
is 80 not only because the New Haven data 
are-limited, but also because the existing body 
of generalizations linking childhood experience 


/ 


to adult behavior is quite ru dimentary.!® Spéecu 
lative answers, however, are a necessary first 
step to designing research which will extend 
our understanding of the dynamics of citizens’ 
orientations toward political leaders. 

(1) Although many lasting political orienta- 
tions are acquired before adolescence—for in- 
stance, attitudes about the importance of major 
governmental roles and identifications with 
parties——early political learning seems to be 
quite casual. Young children, including the 
nine- and ten-year-olds who make up the 
youngest groups in this sample, have few inter-. 
ests beyond the environment of their immediate 
circle. And in New Haven there seemed to be 
little formal adult effort to shape the political 
information and attitudes of grade school 
children. Social studies curriculum guides, for 
example, do not suggest teaching until the 
sixth grade the subject matter which once was 
known as civics. Only in eighth grade is there 
mandatory provision for such training. 

Nevertheless, political learning progresses 
during the preadolescent years (Table IT). This 
learning has many sources. The most important 
of them-—at least as a determinant of attitudes 
——-undoubtedly is the family. Here (though I 
have no data based on direct observation) 


4 For a useful summary of this literature, see 
Irvin L. Child, “Socialization,” in Gardner 
Lindsey, Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam- 
bridge,- 1954), pp. 655-92, Also Alex Inkeles and 
Daniel J. Levinson, “National Character: the , 
Study of Modal Personality and Sociocultural 
Systems,” bid., especially pp. 997-98. 

1s Cf. Hyman, op. ctt., ch. 4. 
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much of the learning probably is inadvertent 
and incidental to normal family activities. 
Similarly, inadvertent learning surely takes 
place in the schools, even in the absence of 
formal requirements for civic instruction, if 
only through politically related experiences 
such as patriotic observances. Among other 
sources of political learning, the mass media 
seem to be extremely important, especially dur- 
ing election campaigns.!” 

One antecedent of the highly idealized child- 
hood political images may be whatever political 
communications are intentionally transmitted 
to children by their agents of socialization. 
Even parents and teachers who are personally 
vehement in their castigation of “politicians” 
may soften or sugar-coat the political explana- 
tions they pass on to children. However, it is 
likely that the socializing agents pass on some- 
thing considerably more important than spe- 
cific political attitudes—namely, general orien- 
tations toward the adult world. The child, 
through the entirety of his experiences with 
adults, acquires a frame of reference within 
which to place an especially important class 
of adult—the political leaders.18 This seems to 
be the best way to explain the remarkable lack 
of political cynicism among children. Children 
certainly cannot be completely insulated from 
adult attitudes of distrust toward politics. 
Rather, it may be hypothesized that, having 
learned to see adults as many times life size, 
children simply misperceive and otherwise 
screen out the discordant negative elements in 
the adult political environment. 

Psychoanalytic theory suggests an integral 
connection between the feelings one develops 
toward figures in the primary environment 
(such as parents) and one’s later responses to 
individuals in the secondary environment (such 
as politicians). The latter relationships become 
invested with deep personal feelings, sometimes 
in the form of direct reflections of primary 
group relationships, sometimes in the form of 
compensating reactions to them.'* This notion 


11 Cf. Greenstein, op. cit, pp. 55-74. 

18 Contemporary children’s literature, which 
presenta a painfully benevolent portrayal of the 
wider environment, would tend to reinforce such 


a frame of reference. Books such as Our Friend ` 


the Farmer and How the Policeman Helps Us are 
couched in language which closely resembles some 
of the pre-adolescent descriptions of political 
leaders reported above. 

1° This thesia is advanced in Harold D. Lass- 
well, Power and Personality (New York, 1948), 
pp. 156-57. Also see C. W. Wahl, “The Relation 
Between Primary and Secondary Identifications,” 
in Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck, 
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is now quite familiar and in fact has been 
thoroughly vulgarized in the form of popular 
journalistic references to political ‘‘father 
figures.” Vulgarizations notwithstanding, it 
may have considerable empirical substance. At 
any rate, a degree of clinical evidence support- 
ing the hypothesis has accumulated.*° That 
young children’s descriptions of political leaders 
reflect imagery of benevolence, protectiveness, 
exceptional sagacity, etc., also is consistent 
with this hypothesis, although this is scarcely 
“proof” that an unconscious linking of primary 
and secondary figures has taken place.” 


American Voting Behavior (Glencoe, 1959), pp. 
262-80. 

20 Sebastian DeGrazia, “A Note on the Psycho- 
logical Position of the Chief Executive,” Psychta- 
try, Vol. 8 (1945), pp. 267-72; W. R. D. Fairbairn, 
An Object Relations Theory of Personality (New 
York, 1954), pp. 223-29; Frans Alexander, “Emo- 
tional Factors in Voting Behavior,” in Burdick 
and Brodbeck, op. cit., pp. 300-307; Richard E. 
Renneker, “Some Psychodynamic Aspects of 
Voting Behavior,” tbid., pp. 399-413. 

a. The hierarchical imagery reported in footnote 
14 provides an illustration of the types of linkage 
which may take place. In each instance the child 
clearly has meager factual information about the 
roles he is attempting to describe. His allusion to a 
chain of command seems to result from an at- 
tempt to organize what fragmentary information 
he has. This may be seen in further detail in a 
follow-up interview with a sixth grade boy who 
had responded hierarchically on his question- 
naire: 


Interviewer: What sorta of things does Mayor Lee do? 
Larry: Well, he keeps the city together and tells thom what to 
do ‘ 


I: Tells who what to do? 

L: Well, let's see. He probably tells some of the most important 
people aud then they tell the ones that are lesa important and 
they keep on going. 

I: What kinds of people are these? Do you mean any people in 
the city? 

L: No, like the police chief and the head of the schools or some- 
thing. 
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I: What do you think. ths Governor dosa? 

L: Well, he probably tells the mayors what to do and he prob- 
ably tells other people what to do. 

I: When you say “probably,” does that mean you're sort of 
guessing about what he does? 

L: Yes... He has to tell somebody what to do. 

I: President Eisenhower, what does he do? 

L: He probably tells the governors what to do. 

I: Can you think of any other things that he might do? 

L: He probably tells the people that are going to foreign coun- 
tries to present a thing or something he wants that if they 
might be interested in. (ste) 

I: What kind of a thing do you mean? 

L: Well, like a peace treaty or something. 


That Larry turns “automatically” to hierarchy 


f 
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As we bave seen, the child’s glowing political 
imagery shows signs of attrition (mainly in the 
use of “benevolent” language), during the five- 
year span of this sample. But the greatest 
change away from political euphoria probably 
is during adolescence. Disillusionment, follow- 
ing increased realistic political understanding, 
might produce such changes. Another likely 
cause would be the adolescent’s need to assume 
adult mannerisms, including in some cases an 
inside dopester’s appraisal of politics. Adoles- 
cence is, at any rate,.a time for felling idols 
and perceiving the commanding figures of one’s 
adult environment in a more fallible light. 

(2) How does knowledge that the political 
learning sequence is from childhood idealism to 
adult realism and cynicism add to our under- 
standing of citizens’ responses to political au- 
thority? To answer this some further remarks 
on adult orientations to political leaders are 
necessary. 

The cynical imagery of Americans seems to 
be less functionally relevant to their political 
behavior than the positive side of their respon~ 
ses—their. respect for high political leaders and 
their frequent willingness to hold individual 
leaders in great esteem. This is evident not 
merely from such relatively narrow mecha- 
nisms as the fait accompli effect and the general 
willingness to accept the verdict of elections. 
The oft-proclaimed stability of the American 
political system—in spite of a remarkably 
heterogeneous population—suggests more 
broadly that powerful psychological mecha- 
nisms encouraging political obedience are pres- 
ent in the citizenry. These mechanisms may be 
as important as many of the more familiar his- 
torical, political, economic, and social factors 
which are drawn on to explain the complex 
phenomenon of political stability. 

Psychologists of various schools, ranging 
from psychoanalysis to learning theory, have 
argued that “learning which takes place early 
in life should have especially great influence on 
lasting personality characteristics.” It also 
may be that political and social orientations 
which are acquired early will be particularly 
influential in adult behavior. As we have seen, 
the more negative attitudes toward political 
leaders are chronologically late arrivals, whereas 


as an organizing principle, suggests that his pre- 
political experiences have taught him to view the 
world in terms of “telling people what to do.” One 
might hypothesize, for example, that children re~- 
sponding in this way are more likely to come from 
families in which parental authority follows simi- 
lar patterns. 
n Child, op. cit., p. 678. 


the firm impression that leaders are important 
people emerges early and almost unconsciously 
—years before the child has more than a smat- 
tering of factual political information. Thus 
when the adult is in conflict between his two 
inconsistent assessments of political leaders, 
the longest held of these would be most likely 
to influence his response. In this respect it is 
worth noting that party identification, which 
also is acquired before the age of political 
reasoning, is a more important determinant of 
adult electoral choice than other motivating 
variables.# 

The uniquely positive conceptions and mis- 
conceptions of leaders displayed by New Haven 
respondents, statements such as “The Mayor 
pays working people like banks,” certainly are 
not important in the conscious political imagery 
of adults. But even here the fact that they 
once existed may be of some importance in 
understanding adult political behavior. If the 
psychoanalytic hypotheses linking political 
imagery to the primary?group*relationships 
which are vital in molding the personality are 
valid, it could follow that some early political 
images exercise an unconscious effect on adult 
choices. To the degree that responses to polit- 
ical authority are deeply rooted in the person- 
ality additional predictions might be made. For 
example, clinical experience suggests that in 
times of personal or community crisis individ- 
uals might tend to resume their earlier ways of 
viewing authority. 


IV. RESHARCH PROSPECTS 


“So far I have attempted to relate two aspects 
of the way orientations toward political leaders 
develop, to the likelihood that these orienta- 
tions will be influential in adult life. I have 
suggested that if the orientation is learned early, 
or if it becomes tied to intimate primary group 
experiences, it should have an especially strong 
effect on later behavior. To this a single more 
specific hypothesis about the possibility of 
regression has been added. Further theorizing 
and research is necessary to generate more in 
the way of specific, testable hypotheses. At 
present the general theories of development 
which have been spun out by Freud, Piaget, 
Sullivan, and Erikson, for example, have re- 
ceived only limited empirical verification and 
are poorly correlated with the empirical norms 
of development reported by child psychologists 
and the little which is known about the genesis 
of political and social orientations. 


% Angus Campbell and Donald E. Stokes 
“Partisan Attitudes and the Presidential Vote,” 
Burdick and Brodbeck, op. cit., p. 857. 
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Theory building and hypothesis elaboration 
might best proceed in the context of concrete 
research, since little is known in detail at pres- 
ent about how political behavior develops.™ 
The following are some of the desiderata of such 
research: 

A. We need to know more about children’s 
political images. The data presented in this 
paper are ño more than a first approximation 
of how children perceive political authority. 
Do they differentiate between s wider range 
of political roles than those presented in the 
New Haven questionnaire? How do their re- 
gEponses vary over time and space? How preva- 
lent are responses of the sort which arose spon- 
taneously in the present study—imagery of 
benevolence, for example? New instruments 
will have to be developed to explore these 
responses in futher detail.” 

B. We need information on the types of in- 
dependent variables which are related to differ- 
ences in childhood political response. Do images 
of political leaders vary with the child’s per- 
sonality type? Do they vary with his family 
structure? In view of the continuing interest 
of social scientists in a number of disciplines 
in relationships between personality, culture, 
and social organization, there should be in- 


creasing possibilities for interdisciplinary col- - 


laboration. 

Broader sampling of demographic groups will 
furnish insight into additional independent 
variables. Here the speculations about the 
political stability of nations earlier in this 
paper suggest that cross-cultural investigation 
may be promising. Recent studies of children’s 
responses to (non-political) authority figures by 
Gladys and Harold Anderson show substantial 
national differences in such perspectives as the 
expectation of punishment for a misdemeanor.* 


“ The sequence of development of certain 
classes of political response in the New Haven 
sample is summarizedin Greenstein, op. cù., ch. 11. 

235 Projective devices of the Thematic Apper- 
ception variety are promising techniques. For a 
novel projective procedure, which -has received 
preliminary application, see John L. Kennedy and 
Harold D. Lasawell, “A Cross-Cultural Test of 
Self-Image,” Human Organization, Vol. 17 (1958), 
pp. 41—43. 

1# A bibliography of portions of this study 
which have been published is contained in Harold 
H. Anderson et al., ‘Image of the Teacher by 
Adolescent Children in Four Countries: Germany, 
England, Mexico, United States,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 50 (1959), pp. 47-55. The 
Andersons have kindly made available to me un- 
published portions of their data. 
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C. Most important (and most difficult), we 
need ways of determining in some more precise 
manner than has been possible here what effects 
early orientations have on later political be- 
havior. Here progress will be slowest, but by 
the same token validated propositions will be 
most rewarding. To a considerable extent ad- 
vances. will be dependent upon accomplish- 
ments in basic socialization research. This is 
an area of investigation in which experiments 
are not normally possible and knowledge ac- 
cumulates somewhat uncertainly on the basis 
of correlational studies. Again, collaboration 
with ongoing research in other disciplines is 
both desirable and possible. For example, there 
have been many longitudinal projects which 
followed the same samples of children over 
varying periods of time.*? Other procedures 
short of the longitudinal study also exist for 
studying socialization.*® 
_ As inevitably slow as the early stages of such 
research may be, the long run possibilities are 
exciting. For, as John Dollard has commented, 
if “the life of the individual is a single con- 
nected whole,” it will be necessary, in order to 
enrich our understanding of adult political 
existence, “to peer down the long avenue of 
the individual life to see how the present-day 
event matured,’’?° 


27 For a guide to ongoing research, see the 
regular reports of the Children’s Bureau in the 
bulletin Research Relating to Children. A bibliogra- 
phy of longitudinal studies has been assembled by 
A. A. Stone and Gloria C. Onque, Longitudinal 
Studtes of Child Personality: Abstracts with Index 
(Cambridge, 1959). 

38 A logical first step would be to extend cress- 
sectional sampling of various age groups beyond 
the age-range of the present study. For an inter- 
esting attempt to use survey data collected over a 
period of several years to simulate developmental 
analysis, see William M. Evan, “Cohort Analysis 
of Survey Data,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 23 (1959), pp. 63-72. 

Lasswell has proposed an ingenious procedure 
for combining the convenience of cross-sectional 
research with the merits of studies following the 
same individuals over time. Harold D. Lasswell, 
“The Method of Interlapping Observations in the 
Study of Personality and Culture,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 32 (1987), pp. 
240-45. In addition, the systematic examination 
of adult recollections, expecially under clinical 
conditions (see note 21) has barely begun. - 

39 Criteria for the Iafe History (New Haven, 
1985), p. 27. 


PRESSURE GROUP THEORY: ITS METHODOLOGICAL RANGE* 
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How barren a thing ts Arithmetique! (and yet Arithmetique will tell 
you, how many single graines of sand, will fill thts hollow Vault to the 
Firmament) How empty a thing is Rhetorique! (and yet Rhetorique will 
make absent and remote things present to your understanding) —DONNE 


An outstanding advance in one field of hu- 
man endeavor will often inspire workers in 
others to try to transfer its conceptions or 
techniques into their own less successful fields, 
for obvious reasons. And so political theorists 
who have long been discontented with the state 
of politics when compared with that of certain 
other sciences have, in consequence, sought to 
advance their field by adopting the ideas or 
techniques of their scientific contemporaries. 
The impressive application of physics will prob- 
ably increase both political tension and the 
political scientists’ interest in methodology. 

The last hundred years of political science 
have seen attempts at the introduction of 
various ezotica, Darwinism, Economism, Freu- 
dianism, even Statisticism; but what I shall 
here discuss is the centuries-old attempt to 
appropriate.the success of dynamics or mechan- 
ics to politics, an attempt which found its first 
great exponent in Hobbes but which has-been 
carried on in this century by men like Bentley 
and Catlin. The success of dynamics, such men 
seem to have thought, is evidently the result of 
its method, which they took to be the reduction 
of phenomena to the primary qualities of mat- 
ter and motion. We who are interested in 
politics, accordingly, will do well to copy the 
method of the successful scientista and reduce 
all political phenomena to similar primary enti- 
ties. Just as Newtonian physicists speak of 
material bodies or particles, and the forces 
they exert upon each other, so we must confine 
ourselves to the description of the motions of 
atomic political bodies and the forces they exert 
upon each other. Thus we need only speak with 
Hobbes of men and their desires, or with Catlin 
of political men and their wills, or with Bentley 
of groups and their pressures, in order to suc- 


* A paper delivered to a conference of the 
Australian Political Studies Association in Can- 
berra, January 1960. 

1 There is a sense of “dynamic” or ‘mecha- 
nistic” in which all sciences are, or aspire to be, 
mechanistic. But in this paper I have tried to con- 
fine my use of these two terms to the narrower (if 
vague) equivalent of “like Newtonian mechanics.” 


ceed. We know that, in the early chapters of 
Leviathan, Hobbes announced this as his pro- 
gramme; but it is doubtful whether, as he 
moved from methodology to political theory, 
he did as he said he would do and whether he 
had not worked out his political theory before 
he ‘‘deduced” it from his primary entities of 
matter and motion, In what follows I shall try 
to show a similar history in the work of A. F, 
Bentley and D. B. Truman. I shall try to show 
that Bentley announced a methodological pro~- 
gramme and that Truman’s “development” of 
it Kas been quite external and could, in fact, 
have been undertaken without any reference to 
Bentley at all. I shall try to show, that is, that 
Bentley’s contribution to political science has 
been of a psychological rather than a logical 
kind, and that the references made to him by 
contemporary pressure group theorists are sim- 
Uar to those which a Russian physicist might 
make to dialectical materialism. 


I, ARITHMETIQUE 


Politics as physics: general statement. Un- 
2 Catlin, Bentley does not say, in The 
Process of Government, that the study of politics 
should begin with a study of classical or New- 
tonian physicists, but I think that that is what 
he really had in mind, and that we can find 
very close parallels in Bentley to the physi- 
cists’ conceptions of “body,” “force,” “equi- 
librium,” “laws of motion,” “system,” and “‘epi- 
phenomena” or “secondary qualities.” 
Taking dynamics to be the science of forces 
exerted by bodies on bodies, we may recall 
Bentley’s view that the political process is 
adequately conceived as groups of men inter- 
acting or pressing against each other. “The 
whole social life in all its phases can be stated 
in such groups of active men, indeed must be 
stated in that way if a useful analysis is to be 
had.’’? But, just as it was impossible, in classical 


2 Process of Government, reissue (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1949), p. 204, Unless otherwise indicated, 
further references to Bentley are to this book and 
to this edition of it. 
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mechanics, to imagine either of the underlying 
conceptions of “force” or “matter” without the 
other, because: matter demonstrates its exist- 
ence as a source of force by its astion on other 
matter, so Bentley makes it quite clear that 
groups and their pressures are as closely asso- 
ciated in his theory. His Newtonianism is 
further noticeable in his remark that “once 
given an organization of the interests, held in 
position by effective groups, and with no 
clashes with changing group interests, then 
that organization may persist indefinitely. 
There is no reason why it should not be con- 
tinued—which is just another way of saying 
that there is no interest group in action power- 
ful enough to alter it” (p. 266)—a statement 
pretty well equivalent, in its way, to Newton’s 
first two laws of motion. 
Another similarity between Bentley’s politi- 
cal methodology and classical mechanics lies 
in his treatment of society as a whole. The 
classical physicists regarded the energy of a 
given system in two ways, either from without 
the system, or from within. When they spoke 
of the total energy of a system, they regarded 
it from the outside. The total energy of a 
thermal system, for example, is the work which 
would be done by the heat in passing from the 
system to its environment. Such a system, in 
mechanics, was seen as a group of bodies mov- 
ing about one another in space under some 
particular dynamical law, such as the law of 
gravitation; and this is virtually Bentley’s 
conception of society as & whole: “Now, as the 
points I have just reiterated imply, the activ- 
ities are all knit together in a system, and 
indeed only get their appearance of individ- 
uality by being abstracted from the system; 
they brace each other up, hold each other to- 


gether, move forward by their interactions, and ` 


in general are in a state of continuous pressure 
upon one another” (p. 218). 

But, since “activity,” “interest,” and ‘‘pres- 
sure” are synonymous in this sort of context 


3 P. 258. And compare his statement that 
“pressure ... indicates the push and resistance 
between groups” with, say, 8. L. Loney’s “Force 
is that which changes... the state of rest or uni- 
form motion of a body.” Treatise on Elementary 
Dynamics, 7th ed. (Cambridge University Press, 
1908), p. 55. 

4 With Newton’s Third Law compare Bentley’s 
two remarks: “No interest group can be estimated 
at its right force except in terms of the amount of 
resistance that others will offer to it? (p. 410), 
and “If the machine hurts enough, the reaction 
on it will come just in proportion to relative 
strengths” (p. 418). 
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for Bentley (pp. 271, 448-4), and since nothing 
but a group can have an interest, it follows 
that there cannot be such a thing as a “social 
interest,” unless the society is regarded as it- 
self a group in a larger “society.” Just as we 
could only speak of the “total energy” of a 
thermal system or the “total force” of a system 
of physical bodies, if we assumed that those 
systems were themselves members of a wider 
system, if they had an environment with 
which they interacted, so we can only speak in 
politics of ‘the interest of society” if we assume 
that that society is interacting with (say) an- 
other society to form a single system which 
itself is a (super-) society. And this is precisely 
what Bentley says (pp. 220, 221, 422). He is 


_very confused in his presentation of this, and 


some of his interpreters, both proponent and 
opponent, have thought that he was only say- 
ing that, as a matter of empirical fact, we never 
observe any interest common to any society a8 
a whole. He does indeed say that; but inter- 
twined with this empirical doctrine there is a 
logical or methodological doctrine, namely, that 
if we define “interest” as something possessed 
only by a group, and define a group as an 
element in 4 social system, then to speak of a 
society as having an interest is to imply that 
that society is an element in a (wider) social- 
system. This is true, and it may be useful, but 
it is quite independent of “experience” and 
should not be confused with what we observe 
as political scientists. 

The last similarity I shall notice between 
Bentley’s theory and that of classical physics 
is his rejection as “secondary” or “epiphenom- 


enal” of that for which he has no place in his 


system but which he cannot (and perhaps does 
not want to) deny. He himself uses neither of 
these words since he chooses not to draw atten- 
tion to his appropriation of the ideas of dy- 
namics and emphatically wants to dissociate 
himself from philosophy; but the idea is there 
as firmly as ever it was in Newton’s “rational 
mechanics.” The “secondary” qualities of the 
old “natural philosophers’ were seemingly 
physical qualities which were simply left out 
of account, either as being of no account or as 
being reducible to quantitative terms in some 
way yet to be discovered, and they find their 
counterpart _in Bentley’s theory in what he 
calls “spooks,” namely, ideas, ideals, feelings, 
instincts, reasoning, discussion, and so forth. 
He does not deny that these may have a place 
in other disciplines such as psychology, or even 
in a more refined political science; but he in- 
sists that for political science in its present 
state these entities may either be ignored as of 
no account or taken to be reducible to groups 
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and their pressures in some way yet to be 
discovered (p. 445). 

If I have rightly understood Bentley’s ap- 
proach, then, we may summarize it as the 
belief that political science can and should 
be studied by referring solely to political or 
social groups (the distinction is not important 
at this point) and the pressures they exert 
upon each other. Nothing else but these groups 
and their pressures should be referred to, and 
anything else which has a strong claim to recog- 
nition by the political scientist can in fact or 
in principle be reduced to these terms. In the 
rest of this general statement I shall show how 
he attempted this reduction with reference to 
(a) technique, (b) environment, (e) state, so- 
ciety, and government, (d) individual, and (e) 
reason. 


(a) Technique. About the middle of the last 
century certain physicists believed that all the 
problems of physics could be stated in terms of 
physical “particles” with their mass and the 
distance between them, and that the kind of 
forces connecting these particles, be they ‘‘elec- 
trical” or “magnetic” or ‘‘gravitational,” 
would be of no interest in a pure or ideal phys- 
ics. In a similar way Bentley very often says 
that what is significant to the political scientist 
is merely the pressure that one group exerts 
on another, and that the kind of pressure is of 
no such significance. Such differences of kind 
he indicates by the word “technique,” a word 
he uses dozens of times. He blows hot and 
cold on the question of how much recognition 
the political scientist should accord to tech- 
nique. Often (¢.g., pp. 216-7 and 8316-7) he 
suggests that differences of technique will be 
recognized by the political scientist, while at 
others he seems to treat them as epiphenomenal. 
I am inclined to think that the best reading of 
him is to take him as saying that differences of 
technique will not be noticed in a pure political 
science or that, if they are, they are “directly 
to be interpreted in terms of changed interest 
groups” (p. 820), that is, reduced to terms of 
groups and their pressures, a reading which is 
consistent with his Newtonian approach. Not 
how they press, but that they press, would be 
the significant consideration.’ Before leaving 
this question, however, I must emphasize that 


8 G, E. G. Catlin, in his Principles of Politics 
(Allen & Unwin, London, 1930), p. 78 ff., uses 
exactly the same conception in the same way, but 
refers to it as “method.” 

s Cf. Catlin’s “Not what they will, but that 
they will is the significant consideration,” op. cil., 
p. 139. 
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sometimes he suggests that the political scien- 
tist will recognise technique as such, and that 
I have adopted the present reading only be- 
cause it seems consistent with my over-all view 
of Bentley, which I take to be independently 
established. 


(b) Environment. There is no doubt about 
Bentley’s reductionist intention in this case, 
for on p. 193 he asserts that the physical and 
geographical environment can be “taken up 
into the statement in terms of activity” (which 
is to say, the activity of interest groups). He 
does not want to eliminate the environment 
from science, but he wants to eliminate it from 
political science except in so far as it can be 
reduced to groups and their pressures. We shall 
see later that he treats the individual in the 
same way, and on p. 461 he brings the two to- 
gether in the sentence: “In the group we take 
up the [physical] environment as well as the 
[biologically individual] men, the group itself 
being formed in a way that includes both.” 
For a dynamic political science, that is to say, 
the environment as such does not exist; we 
have only groups and their pressures.” 


(c) State, Society, and Government. Bentley does 
not talk much about the state, being more 
interested in the use of the terms ‘‘society,”’ and 
“government,” but one thing that he says con- 
firms my account. “The ‘state’ itself is,” he 
says, “...no factor in our investigation. It 
is like the ‘social whole’: we are not interested 
in it as such, but exclusively in the processes 
within it” (p. 263, my emphasis). He will, that 
is, consider the political process on the model 
of a physical system, but he will not (for the 
most part) consider it in relation to other sys- 
tems; he will interest himself in the interacting 
pressures of the groups which constitute the 


7 A very similar view is proposed by J. W. N. 
Watkins, in Philosophy of Sctence (1955), p. 
58. The sort of reductionism I am discussing is 
not peculiar to the mechanistic approach to social 
science; as May Brodbeck has shown, it is com- 
mon to those students of what she would call the 
“incomplete sciences” who attempt a short cut to 
completeness, or the formulation of a “stochastic 
equation” with a disturbance component of zero. 
Such attempts must fail since, as she says, “no in- 
dividual social science can by itself expect to 
achieve completeness in its terms.” “Method- 
ological Individualisms,”’ Philosophy of Science 
(1958), p. 11. I suspect that what she means by a 
“complete science” is the same as what I have re- 
ferred to as the first sense of mechanistic science, 
above, note 1. 
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system rather than the pressure of the system 
as a whole. I have remarked elsewhere on 
Bentley’s confusion when he speaks of society 
as a whole;® what I here suggest is that an 
important source of that confusion is his fail- 
ure to distinguish the methodological from the 
scientific, the formal or logical from the ma- 
terial or factual i issues. On page 220, for exam- 
ple, he says that “no such group as the ‘social 
whole’ enters into the interpretation” of politi- 
cal scientists, a statement which, if we recall 
that a group is defined as a constituent of a 
system called “society,” seems purely formal; 

so that when he immediately supports” the 
statement by appealing to observation, by say- 
ing that "there are always some parts of the 
nation to be found arrayed against other parts” 
(which I take to be a statement of fact and 
not of form) we may feel lost and confused. In 
the next and evaluative section of this paper I 
shall elaborate the criticisms suggested by these 
remarks; for the moment I shall pass to Bent- 
ley’s account of government. 

His remarks here are very confusing but, 
mutually contradictory as they may be, they 
are all consistent with a mechanistic view of 
politics based on groups. He distinguishes be- 
tween three senses of the word “government” 
which he calls the broad, the narrow, and the 
intermediate senses; but I shall only be con- 
cerned with the narrow sense, the sense, that 
is, where we can speak of the government, 
where we can (as we might say) pretty accu- 
rately indicate “the governing body.” Govern- 
ment in this sense is, for him, a group, and what 
it is doing is holding “the balance between con- 
flicting interests, that... is enforcing restraints 
on their activities in the political field...” 
(p. 235, my emphasis). Accepting this, however, 
we still get three different views of what sort 
of group the government is, and it is not easy 
to see which Bentley would finally settle for. 
First, there is the view that the government 
is the political tool of the strongest of a set of 
contending groups, or (what I take to be equiv- 
alent) is itself the strongest group in the politi- 
cal field (pp. 237, 281-2, 319). Secondly, there 
is the rather different view that the government 
is a group, or the tool of a group, which is 
distinct from and stronger than any of a set 
of contending groups, into which set it brings 
“balance” or “adjustment” without itself be- 
ing a member of that set (pp. 235, 464). Thirdly 


3 A.P.S.A. News, Department of Government, 
University of Sydney, 1959, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 
13-14. In this note I drew attention to Bentley’s 
confusions on pp. 217-222, where he argues both 
for and against the conception of a “‘social whole.” 
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there is the view that the government is not a 
group in either of the above senses at all, but 
is the system of political interactions of con- 
tending groups, the government here not pro- 
ducing so much as itself being the “balance” or 

“adjustment,” being a “network of activities” 
(p. 261). This last would allow us to speak of 
government as a group only in the way in which 
we could speak of society as a group, that is, 
a8 a group or system of other groups, and on 
page 260 Bentley does take the broad sense of 
government in this way. For the most part, 
however, he wavers between the first two. It 
does not seem worthwhile trying to establish 
which of the two is dominant (assuming that 
either could be made coherent), for either will 
be consistent with the view of Bentley I am 
recommending. 

On any view, however, what the government 
does is to produce balance or equilibrium or 
order between interacting groups, and this con- 
ception is, again, the sort of thing you would 
expect in a mechanistic view of political science 
(not bothering here to distinguish between 
dynamics and statics). Since the words ‘‘bal- 
ance” and “equilibrium” seem always to have 
been used (at least in English) as freely with- 
out as within the discourse of physics, the mere 
fact of a political scientist’s use of them hardly 
indicates that he takes a mechanistic view of 
his subject.* But when we find the words used 
as Bentley uses them, in immediate connection 
with “pressure,” “push,” “resistance,” and so 
forth, we may perhaps venture a little further. 
He says that “pressure, as we shall use it, is 
always a group phenomenon. It indicates the 
push and resistance between groups. The bal- 
ance of the group pressures ts the existing state 
of society” (p. 258-9, his emphasis). Since he 
uses “balance” synonymously with “equilib- 
rium” (and “‘order’’), and defines society as the 
system of interacting groups, we may imagine 
that his presentation here has been at least 
partly modelled on the physicists’ conception 
of equilibrium, of a closed physical system in 
which the forces within the system are s0 ar- 
ranged that their resultant at every point is 
zero. (See, for example, the quotation on page 
945 above, which I likened to Newton’s first 
two Laws.) 


(d) Individual. If what I have said is true, 
that he was proposing the adoption of a mech- 
anistic method by political scientists in which 
the units are groups, then we should expect 
him to treat individuals in the way that the 


* See, for example, the quotations in note 20, 
below. 
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classical physicist would treat any dubious enti- 
ties clamoring for attention; that is, he will 
try either to explain them away, or to fit them 
into his already established conceptual frame- 
work, or simply say that they do not form a 
part of his study. Bentley does not try to ex- 
plain the individual away, he does not “ignore 
the individual”; but he does try to describe 
the political activities of individuals in his own 
mechanistic group terms, and he does say that 
much that people want to say about individuals 
is unobjectionable but is no part of political 
science. He belief is that as things stood when 
he wrote it was a question of which of “the 
two methods of statement,” the individualistic 
or the group method, “‘is the most useful.” And 
he thinks, with the economists, that it is the 
latter (p. 246). For polttical sctence, that is; the 
individual is a fiction (p. 170), just as color 
does not exist in the solution of a problem in 
kinetics, or melody for the physicist working 
in sound. But this does not mean, he says, that 
“the physicist would deny color when he stud- 
ied wave lengths” (p. 166). The question is just 
whether, in the present condition of our knowl- 
edge and techniques, the political scientist will 
achieve more of his aims by looking at group 


pressures rather than at individual pressures, . 


and it is a question of fact, to be settled by in- 
vestigation and comparison. On pages 247-52 
Bentley’ makes such a comparison and con- 
cludes that it is more useful to consider groups. 


(e) Reason. Reasoning in politics is, for Bent- 
ley, a method or technique used in the exercise 
‘of pressure, so that we may expect him to ad- 
vise political scientists to ignore it in just the 
way that a physicist may, in certain problems, 
choose to ignore color or density. And so he 
does: “‘pressure is broad enough to include all 
forms of the group influence upon group, from 
battle and riot to abstract reasoning and sensi- 
tive morality” (p. 259). This is not to ignore 
the pressure maintained by means of reasoning, 
although it is to ignore the means of reasoning 
used to maintain pressure. I shall go into this 
in detail in the next section: all that I want to 
do here ig to indicate how Bentley’s treatment 
of reason can be taken as a substantiation of 
the view that his was a Newtonian mechanistic 
political science. 

I have now drawn together a number of 
strands in Bentley’s thought to show that what 
he was desiderating was a dynamic or mecha- 
nistic political science of the Newtonian kind; 
but it is obvious that I have ignored much of 
what we might call Bentley’s material, as op- 
_ posed to his methodological, thinking. What I 
have said about his attitude to “the individual” 
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or to “reason,” it will be objected, only catches . 
part of his thought; and while what I have 
said may be true, it is not the whole truth since 
Bentley was evidently, and in some way not 
stemming from methodological considerations, 
“against? the individual and ‘‘opposed”’ to 
rationality. Such an objection would be en- 
tirely justified, but-I have tried to emphasize 
the methodological side of Bentley because I 


‘think that it has been rather overlooked by 


certain objectors,!° and because, even when his 
attempt is recognized a8 being the establish- 
ment of a mechanistic politics (as it clearly is 
by Odegard") it is not seen that this is consist- 
ent with his “recognition of” these terms in 
other fields than politics, that Bentley ex- 
plicitly said so, and that he gave his reasons for 
taking a group, as opposed to an individualistic 
view of the study. But these critics may now be 
given more attention. - 

$. Politice as physics: an evaluation. I am not 
prepared to say that an autonomous political 
science is in principle impossible,” but I think 
that we can set down certain sine qua none for 
such a science, and also indicate that Bentley 
has not supplied them.” Assuming that we are 
to take classical physics as our model, we must 
first of all get some counterpart to the concept 
of “body” or “particle.” Bentley was aware of 
this, but I think that he did ill to take the group 


as that counterpart, precisely because there 


are, in political fact, pressure groups, the fea- 
tures of the actual groups being imported into 
the conceptual “group,” with an inevitable 


10 Bee R. M. MacIver, The Web of Government 
(N. Y., 1947), p. 56, and Avery Leiserson, Ad- 
ministrative Regulation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942), p. 54. 

See Western Poltitcal Quarterly, 1958, pp. 
699-70. 

14 I should perhaps here speak of a relatively 
autonomous political science, because of the pres- 
ence of such exogenous variables as the psycho- 
logical, economic, geographical, meteorological, 
etc., all of which influence the interactions of 
political bodies. But the problem is beyond the 
scope of this paper. See section 1 (b), above, and 
note, 

n In addition to the two deficiencies I shall re- 
mark, we may also notice those of “closure” and 
“completeness” mentioned by Brodbeck, op. ctt., 
pp. 9 ff. As ghe puts it, “nothing that happens at 
any other time or place than those being con- 
sidered affects the properties with which the 
theory is concerned.”’ Bentley’s reductionism may 
be seen as an attempt to legislate all exogenous 
variables out of existence or into endogenous vari- 
ables. 
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procrusteanism in consequence. For example, 
having said that the group is his fundamental 
unit, and wanting to fit individuals into his sys- 
tem, he is forced to reduce the individual to a 
group. This almost inevitably produces some- 
thing approaching a crude conspiracy view of 
politics, an assumption that there must be a 
“they,” or a “social force” behind everything 
that any individual does in the political arena. 
Thus we get the intrusion of factual considera- 
tions into what began as a conceptual or meth- 
odological device. He first assumes (rightly) 
that he must stick to one unit, he then assumes 
(wrongly) that that unit must be something 
existing in what we may call political Nature, he 
then says that since you must take one of the 
available natural units and one only, then 
you'll get the best results by taking the group; 
finally, having committed himself to the 
“group” as a unit, but finding that he must ac- 
commodate political entities such as individ- 
uals, states, and so forth, in his theory, he gets 
enmeshed in quite extraordinary tangles by 
trying to show how in actual fact the individual 
is in some way not merely an individual, and 
that we must “look upon the [group] process as 
proceeding through him.” This not only leads 
to regrettable statements such as. “President 
Roosevelt” means “a certain number of millions 
of Americans” (p. 322), but almost inevitably 
pulls Bentley towards a Marxist type of doc- 
trine of objective forces and the like, so that, 
no matter what anybody does, the group proc- 
ess marches on, “group interests” playing the 
role of Engels’ “economie factors”? (see, for 
example, pp. 889-90). I do not think, however, 
that this is the outcome of the mechanistic view 
alone, but rather that it stems from taking a 
real political factor and making it do the work 
of a conceptual factor; that it stems from be- 
ginning with a conceptual entity called a 
“group” and then, when saying that in politics 
only “groups” are admissible, thinking that 
one is referring to actual groups. But, since it is 
quite obvious that in fact individuals partici- 
pate in politics, there results an attempt to 
‘anterpret” the empirical facts of political life, 
an “interpretation” which is in fact a distor- 
tion. i 

Yet another failure of Bentley’s “group” to 
meet the demands of mechanism lies in the 
diffculty of identifying a group, as that term 
is used by him. When, in the dynamics of a two 
particle system, we speak of one body’s attrac- 
tion by another, we do not concern ourselves 
about bodies within the attracted body which 
reinforce or oppose the attraction. But Bentley 
(and, even more, Truman) has constantly to 
deal with the problem of “cohesion,” so that it 
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is hard to know whether, ‘for political science,” 
the Republican Party is a group or a system of 
groups. And then, of course, within any group 
we find recalcitrant individuals. 

Much of this trouble, I have suggested, stems 


' from importing certain features of a real entity 


into a conceptual entity, and could be avoided 
if the mechanist were to begin with something 
avowedly conceptual, say a “polbod,” which 
he might define as “any political entity (whether 
group or class or individual) which exerts a 
away on another political body”? (defining 

“sway” as “the action which one polbod exerts 
on another”). Starting thus with conceptual 
entities, he would be the less likely to muddle 
fact with logic in the Bentleyan way, and 
should pretty quickly test the worth of the 
mechanistic approach. 

But if his use of the term “group” is un- 
sound, it is not as glaringly so as his concep- 
tion of “pressure.” As Catlin has remarked, 
the supreme difficulty in mechanistic politics 
lies in measuring. All talk of polbods, groups, 
political men, sway, pressure, will, and so forth, 
will be very imprecise indeed (and therefore far 
removed from physics), unless the entities can 
be enumerated and their relations measured. 
But Bentley does not indicate how we should 
measure pressure: he only says that we should. 
(Although, in the Appendix to The Process of 
Government, he seems to think that the vote 
will be an ingredient of such a measure, the 
position is not elaborated.) Catlin proposed the 
vote as & good measuring unit (op. cit., p. 259- 
62), a view which he repeated in his Principles 
of Politics without ever adding one to one; and 
his hedging provisos show how useless as such 
a measure the vote is. 

What is objectionable about Bentley’s Proc- 
ess of Government, then, is his persistent confu- 
sion of the formal with the material, and I think 
it is this that is (at least in part) the source of 
most of the objections that have in fact been 
raised against the theory. This may be illus- 
trated by Maclver’s remark that “they denied 
or rejected the integrating function of the 
state”; and Odegard’s remark that they ‘‘have 
all but banished reason, knowledge, and intelli- 
gence from the governmental process” (loc. 
ctt.). 

- With MacIver’s remark compare Bentley’s 
statement that ‘the term state indicates a 
great complex of closely coinciding activities, 
which hold together, and get enough repre- 
sentative process for stability. The state is 
fundamental not as a mystic being but only in 


4 The Science and Method of Politics (N. Y., 
1927), p. 251. 
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the gense of this stability, this durational ex- 
tent, this relative permanence.” What could 
possibly have led MaclIver to make the state- 
ment that he did? Bentley certainly said that 
the groups existed in a social whole; he said 
that the social whole provided a background of 
habit, or rules of the game, in accordance with 
which the groups in fact operated; he said that 
there was a permanent tendency to order or 
equilibrium between the groups and (therefore) 
of the whole; what did he say to provoke 
Maclver’s censure? 

The answer’* lies not in Bentleys methodol- 
ogy, but in his obvious belief that, as a matter 
of fact, not all the constituent groups in 4 
society have the same ends. It is his penchant 
for such remarks as ‘murders answer to exist- 
ing interests,” with the inference “‘hence no in- 
terest of society as a whole,” that caught Mac- 
Iver’s eye. Bentley seems to have believed that 
he observed that some groups in a society were 
in nothing but opposition to each other, a belief 
which he expressed pugnaciously and often; 
and he confused this with the methodological 


advice that political scientists should not re-- 


gard society or the “state” as something ‘‘over 
and above” the one thing he thought they could 
handle (groups) but as the whole system of 
groups in interaction. Excluding international 
relations, then, ‘‘the state” or “society” cannot 
- be an object of study, any more than the whole 
material universe (assuming it to be limited) 
could be an object of study for a physicist. 
MaclIver’s accusation carries no weight at all 
‘ against the purely methodological recom- 
mendations, and it is simply not true that 
Bentley’s pressure group theory, conceived as 
such a methodology, denies the integrating 
function of the state, whatever Bentley himself 
may sometimes have thought. 

Odegard’s criticisms are the more remarkable 
for his clear recognition of the mechanistic as- 
pirations of Bentley. Yet, he objects, 


the group theorists, in their quite reasonable re- 
jection of rationality as the sole or major factor in 
political decision-making have all but banished 
rationality from the governmental process.... 
Anyone familiar with the decision-making process 
knows that pressure, force, intimidation, self- 
interest, and, heaven knows, group interests, ac- 


4% Although the quotation is from his Relativity 
in Man and Society (Putnam’s, N. Y., 1926), p 
119-20, it is quite consistent with The Process of 
Government. Bentley’s eccentric attachment to 
physics is, of course, self-evident in his later book. 

18 See the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
VIL, p. 145. 
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count for no small fraction of the decisions that 
are made. But they do not account for them all. 
Reason and logic are by no means strangers to the 
decision-making process. Not infrequently deci- 
sions both on policy and administration are made 
not under pressure of rival group interests but ‘in 
the light of reason and on the weight of the best 
available evidence... (loc. cèt., my emphasis). 


Since the last clause of Odegard’s own re- 
marks here illustrates the ease with which very 
ancient and common usage adjusts itself to 
Bentley’s explicit characterization of reason as _ 
a technique or method of pressure, it would 
hardly be enough to show him “forceful argu- 
ments” or ‘‘pressing reasons”; surely, we are 
driven to believe, there is some explanation of 
his oversight of Bentley’s repeated remarks. 

Bentley’s philosophical nominalism or con- 
ventionalism is at once too complicated and 
naive to discuss here, but we may notice two 
features of his attitude to reason in politics. The 
first is that he does erupt, and frequently, into 
a cynicism expressed in such terms as ‘‘mere 
reason,” a cynicism which suggests that he be- 
lieved that “thought” and ‘‘reasoning”’ come 
into the political process very little or not at 
all. We do not, that is, find him speaking of 
‘mere corruption” or ‘“‘mere violence” quite as 
often as he speaks of “mere reason.” But he 
does speak disparagingly of techniques other 
than reason; on page 442, for example, he puts 
corruption, sophistry, and violence on a meth- 
odological level with reason. And this reduc- 
tionist attitude to reason (a direct outcome of 
his methodology), I think, somewhat justifies 
Odegard’s complaint. But I should want to go 
further, and make it the basis of a general 
criticism of any. mechanistic political science, 
and not merely of Bentley’s. 

Let us suppose that some genius were suc- 
cessfully to construct a purely mechanistic 
political science, a science in which we spoke of 
nothing but (say) polbods and the (measured) 
relations between them. What would be ob- 
jectionable about such an Arithmettque would 
be, I think, that it would be too abstract, that 
it would eliminate a tremendous amount of 
what interests us in politics. We are interested 
in grey mechanistic theory, but we are also in- 
terested in the green tree of political life. We 
are interested, that is, not merely in the fact 
thai A affects B, but also in how A affects B; 
not merely in saying that the party came to 
power, but also in how it came to power. We 
are very interested in technique. Should the 
mechanistic dream be realized we should find 
in it deficiencies very similar, I think, to those 
now shown by formalistic or legalistic “theories 
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of the state” or of society. Merely to classify 
governments as monarchies, aristocracies, and 
democracies is, a8 we all know, to omit a tre- 
mendous amount of what is politically interest- 
ing. We want to know whether group A has 
affected group B by argument or trickery or 
physical force, whether it acted as a group or 
through the medium of an individual, or a small 
committee, and so forth. All this interests us, 
but it is all (1 suggest) precluded by a good 
mechanistic approach, an approach which can- 
not accommodate the colors, harmonies, and 
discords of political life. I do not say that a 
dynamics of politics, were it achieved, would 
not be of tremendous value and interest; but I 
do say that it would leave a lot of our aims in 
the study of politics completely unrealized. And 
my main objection to Bentley is his repeated 
assertion and implication that political science 
and political dynamics are equivalent, and that 
we ought to abstract from our political experi- 
ence nothing but groups and their relating pres- 
sures and state our entire political science in 
these terms alone, and that when we have done 
that we have done all.” 

8. Conclusions. If, embedded in Bentley’s 
Process of Government, thereis a demand that po- 
litical scientists use no other methods than 
those which will yield them a dynamics of poli- 
tics, and if what I have suggested about the 
limitations of a successful political dynamics is 
true, then we should not be surprised to find 
Bentley himself deviating from his own recom- 
mendations, nor should we be surprised to find 
the strength of subsequent “pressure group 
theory” to be quite independent of Bentley’s 
methodology. Bentley’s own reduction of such 
factors as environment, state, society, govern- 
ment, individual, and technique (including rea- 
son) were not too consistent: indeed, in the 
case of technique it was very half-hearted. But 
it is in the Appendix to his book, where he of- 
fers a sample of mechanistic political science, 
that we see how very far from his model he hag 
drifted. When we consider that the features of 
a good mechanical system—its closure and 
completeness, the definitude of its elements and 
the commensurability of the relations between 
them—allow us to predict the behavior of one 
element from our knowledge of all the other 


17 “TF psychological concepts are never used, we 
should have only the physics of human nature, not 
its psychology. Without psychological categories 
we could no more assert anything about what 
people are thinking or doing than we could assert 
anything’ about the temperature of a gas if we 
used only mechanical concepts.” M. Brodbeck in 
Philosophy of Science, 1954, p. 149. 
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elements, we see that Bentley’s achievements in 
his Appendix are, by the standard he himself 
has suggested, quite laughable. In the follow- 
ing section I shall try to show that D. B. Tru- 
man’s Governmental Process shows even wider 
deviations from Bentley’s methodological ideal. 
I shall try to show, that is, the change from a 
pressure group methodology into the vague com- 
mon sense of a pressure group theory, the aban- 
donment of Arithmetique for Rhetorique. 


Il. RHETORIQUE 
Although Bentley spoke much of “political 


‘science’ and not at all (as I remember) of 


“methodology” ‘or its equivalent, he undoubt- 
edly regarded himself as a methodologist and 
not as a political scientist—as attempting to 
“fashion a tool” rather than to use one (pp. 
209, 263, 330, 434). When, therefore, we are 
told on the blurb of Truman’s Governmental 
Process'* that he is ‘elaborating on and extend- 
ing Arthur F. Bentley’s pioneer work” we 
might expect him to be doing one of two things: 
either, we might think, he will accept Bentley’s 
methodology and proceed to a scientific inves- 
tigation of politics, using the mechanistic 
method, or else he will offer us a more elaborate 
and worked out account of the mechanistic 
method itself. It is immediately obvious that 
Truman does not attempt the second of these 
programs, that he is not (except incidentally) 
a methodologist; but neither does it seem that 
he is attempting the alternative program, for 
he is not (by a long chalk) rigorously applying 
a mechanistic method. What, then, is his 
avowed debt to Bentley? It is, I suggest, little 
more than a realization that interest groups are 
“very important” in the political process and 
that a lot of attention should be given them. 
His debt is more to the gobbets of political sci- 
ence to be found here and there in Bentley than 
to anything else; it is what I have called psy- 
chological rather than logical. But, although 
he does not seriously try either to use or to 
sharpen Bentley’s tool, I do not think that he 
himself is clearly aware of that fact. On the 
contrary, he seems to think of himself as car- 
rying on the central instead of the merely pe- 
ripheral ideas in Bentley. I shall now try to 
show that that is not so. 

Assuming that he regards himself as a politi- 
cal scientist rather than as a methodologist, 
as using (rather than improving) Bentley’s 
method, can we also assume that Truman 
would recognize the account of Bentley’s meth- 
odology that I have given? I think we might, in 


18 (N. Y., 1953); unless otherwise indicated, all 
references to Truman are to this book. 
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view of his denunciation of the “Robinson 
Crusoe hypothesis that men are best conceived 
of as isolated units” (p. 14); or his belief that 
groups, with their “dynamics, their intercon- 
nections, and their relative strength” are, or 
will soon be, the “primary data” of the social 
scientist; or his statement that he is attempt- 
ing an “interpretation” of politics “in terms of 
group patterns” (p. 47), and so on. Yet there 
are interesting divergences from Bentley; for 
Bentley asked us to talk about groups in 4 way 
that enables us to understand politics, while 
Truman wants to talk about politics in a way 
that enables us to understand groups (pp. 13, 
47, 49). Bentley, we might say, was interested 
in a group theory of politics where Truman is 
interested in a political theory of groups. Here 
it begins to look as though all Truman wants 
is to give us a picture of (American) political 
life in which the role of interest groups and 
their pressures is emphasized; here he does not 
begin by saying that we can experience nothing 
but such groups when engaged in political sei- 
ence. But this has nothing at all to do with 
what I have taken to be Bentley’s methodology 
and is, in fact, entirely consistent with the indi- 
vidualism of Catlin, or of Brodbeck, or of Wat- 
kins. I have said that, in his Appendix on polit- 
ical science, Bentley does not really apply his 
method. I now wish to show the same for Tru- 
man. I shall, that is, ignore what Truman says 
he will do in favor of seeing what he actually 
does. I shall take a piece of political science 
from his book and ask whether it does in fact 
exemplify the Bentleyan method I have 
sketched above. 

His chapter on “Interest Groups and the 
Judiciary” will serve to illustrate his general ap- 
proach to political science.!® Briefly, his state- 
ment comes down to this: that, since the judi- 
ciary has discretion in its interpretation of 
statutes and in ruling on the constitutionality 
’ of legislative or executive acts, it participates 
in the process of politics, for the decisions 
taken on such matters are not simply the 
“automatic result of technical legal procedures 
and constitutional knowledge.” But this, al- 
though it may take us beyond the allegedly 
simple layman and the scholastic jurispruden- 
tialist, hardly takes us very far; it needs no 
great theoretical apparatus to tell us so little. 
What groups, then, are influencing the judici- 
ary? This is a matter of historical fact, and 
Truman names several: labor groups, party 


19 The only reason for selecting this chapter is 
that it is shorter than those on the legislature or 
administration; but what I say of it applies 
equally to them. 
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factions, the Hygrade Food Products Corpo- 
ration, elements of the judiciary itself, and go 
forth. How, he also asks, do these groups exer- 
cise their influence? Through the ballot (where 
judges are elected); through “bar associations 
and other organized and potential interest 
groups” threatening denunciation, ostracism, 
reputation, impeachment, etc.; through selec- 
tion and appointment of judges; and through 
open or concealed appearance as litigants. It is 
all very interesting and (so far as I know) true, 
but it in no way depends on Artthmetique, on 
the mechanistic method recommended by 
Bentley, despite its occasional references to 
“dynamics.” It would all be quite familiar fo, 
say, Hallam (who equally spoke of “faction,” 
“party,” “Janded aristocracy,” “merchants,” 
and so forth); but it no more presumes a mech- 
anistic method than does Hallam’s reference to 
the Whigs and Tories as bearing “some analogy 
to the two forces which retain the planetary 
bodies in their orbits.’2° Truman’s references 
to “dynamics,” ‘interactions,’ “influence” 
(his equivalent to Bentley’s “pressure’’) and 
so on, are of no methodological significance at 
all; they are either the stock and ancient terms 
of political and social talk, or else they are 
Rhetortque, mannered and fashionable bits of ` 


jargon designed (albeit unconsciously) to give 


his work the appearance of a type of force and 
precision that it does not in fact have. 

This ig not to say that Truman’s work is not 
in every way excellent, that he does not make 
many hitherto “absent and remote things” 
present to our understanding. He gives what I 
understand to be a very good general introduc- 
tion to the too neglected role of organized 
groups in American political life; but this is to 
speak of the matter of his investigation, not its 
method. And, indeed, his method is just what 
you can find in almost any historian of the last 
hundred years. His work, if it is a development 
of Bentley at all, is a development not of the 
body of the Process of Government, but of its 
appendix. In one respect, in fact, Truman 
deviates widely from Bentley’s methodology; 
and that is in his interest in technique. To ask 
how the influential groups exert their influence 
on the judiciary is not, I think, in accordance 
with the methodology we have been discussing; 


30 Constitutional History of England (1827), ch. 
XVI; and compare R. G. Menszies’s remark that 
“I know next door to nothing about science. True, 
I recall that the first law of physiosis that ‘action 
and reaction are equal and opposite,’ but this is so 
true of politics that its scientific origin has be- 
come dulled‘in my mind.” University of Sydney 
Gazette, Nov., 1959. 
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and the fact that Truman does ask this ques- 
tion and answers it in an illuminating and in- 
teresting way shows that he is far too inter- 
ested in politics to be content with a grey 
mechanics. 

Bentley’s service to Truman, if I am not 
mistaken, is much like that of Marx to the av- 
erage historian. The economic is the only fac- 
tor, announced Marx; and the sensible his- 
torian realized that the economic factor needed 
more attention than it had hitherto received. 
Politics is explicable only in terms of groups, 
announced Bentley; and Truman and others 
sensibly realize that groups are important in 
politics and have been neglected. One wonders 
what all the excitement has been about, and 
why some people persist in keeping it up. 

The answer to this last question lies only 
partly, I suspect, in the desire to give an in- 
complete science an appearance of the force 
and precision of a complete science. It also lies 
in the failure of Truman and his likes to assess 
their own work at its true (and great) value. 
They really do believe, I think, that Bentley 
has given them a clue which, if followed, will 
lead them to put “the Newton of this subject 
in his seat.” They would, I suspect, repudiate 
my denial of any connection between their 
work and Bentley’s methodology, even if not 
as indignantly as a politically orthodox and 
naive Russian physicist might react to the 
statement that what he does owes nothing at 
all to dialectical materialism. We can see in 
Truman, that is, over and above his observa- 
tions about the place of groups and their pres- 
sures in the matter that comes to the political 
scientist, a faith in something called “the 
group interpretation of politics.” This faith has 
had an influence on his political science which 
has been, if I am not mistaken, almost wholly 
evil, - 

This is most clearly seen on pages 47-8, 
where he seeks to defend “‘the interpretation of 
politics in terms of group patterns” against the 
charge thatit “inevitably ‘leaves something out’ 
or ‘destroys something essential’ about the proc- 
esses of ‘our’ government.” What is in question, 
as of old, is the individual and society or the 
state, dnd Truman here does launch into a bit 
of very naive methodology. While he does not 
see that the mertt of a “group interpretation” 
of politics (meaning by that a Bentleyan 
methodology) would, if it were worked out, be 
precisely that it does “leave something out,’ it 
is to his credit that he does not pursue his re- 
flections about ‘‘the individual.” It is the more 
regrettable, therefore, that he has allowed him- 
self to get fearfully entangled with the other 
entity, “society.” 
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II, GROUP INTERESTS AND COMMON INTEREST 


Bentley’s remarks about the “social whole” 
turn on the existence of a “common interest” 
in society as a whole. If we eliminate his con- 
fusion of the logical with the empirical, we are 
left with a view which by definition entails the 
rejection of a common interest, if “interest” is 
equated with “pressure of a group which is a 
component of society” and if “society” is itself 
never a group. Whether such a view entails also 
the rejection of the “classical” conceptions of 
the common interest I shall not here inquire, 
but simply sketch one conception of the com- 
mon interest which is consistent with Bent- 
ley’s methodology (which does entail a common 
interest, as he defines “interest” and “society,” 
in the theory of international relations). As- 
suming that groups do have interests, or aims, 
and that the pressure of a group will tend to 
realize its aim, nevertheless—despite the ap- 
pearance of a mutual incompatibility between 
these aims—they are very often (perhaps al- 
ways) parts of wider and more generalized 
goals, other parts of which are not merely com- 
patible, but actually identical. 

If, for example, we consider two parties con- 
testing an election in a democratic community 
as constituting a system of two groups, then 
we see that they campaign in accordance with 
what Bentley and Truman call the “habit 
background” or “rules of the game” and that, 
though they each press to realize their interest 
at the expense of the other, they do not press 
to do so at any cost. If, that is, the declared 
interest were establishable by means ruled out, 
those means will not really establish the inter- 
est at all. Our definition of the “‘interest,’’ in 
other words, was inadequate, and needs to be 
widened to include the rules of the game or the 
preservation of “equilibrum’”’; the parties’ in- 
terests were not merely to secure a majority, 
but to secure it by democratic methods, meth- 
ods accepted by both. Since, however, this 
common interest does, not distinguish the 
groups from each other, does not further an 
analysis of the internal situation once it has 
been generally outlined, we neglect it in our 
account of the motivating interests of the 
groups. For what makes them different is their 
different interests, and their acceptance of a 
common interest or common good is not worth 
remarking until it is denied. Such a common 
interest in the preservation of equilibrium, 
however, is not the interest of some “absent” 


u The war in fact is not to the finish, the 
socialism that extends itself to large portions of 
the population . . . ends in political compromise.” 
Bentley, p. 208; and cf. Truman, p. 604. 
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or “potential” group; rather it is common to the 
interacting groups themselves, even though the 
interest may sometimes be felt as a positive 
restriction and shortsightedly thought not to 
be in the group’s interest at all. But this 
mistaken belief fails to consider the group’s in- 
terests as a whole and in the long run. It ab- 
stracts the interest peculiar to the group from 
. that which it shares with others and sets up 
the abstracted interest as the whole and sole 
interest in this situation. 

These last remarks seem to express a position 
very like Truman’s own recent statement that 


I would be willing to go one step beyond the some- 
what confining model of utility in contemporary 
welfare economics to the extent of arguing that 
the public interest can have an inclusive and 
reasonably objective meaning if ‘it is defined in 
terms of the functional prerequisites of a social 
system. ...As I think the closing chapter of my 
book makes clear, and as Bentley himself indi- 
cated implicitly, the stake in a system can be 
equated with the public interest even if that stake 
is not consciously acknowledged or unanimously 
agreed to.™ 


All this is consistent with Bentley, for if he 
will speak of “society as a whole,” then we can 
speak of the interest of that society, while if he 
refuses to speak of anything but groups, then 
we can speak of interests common to each of a 
set of groups. But is it consistent with a Tru- 
manian pressure group theory? If this “theory” 
is merely the assertion that in studying politics 
we must or may consider the activities of 
groups without always reducing them to com- 
ponent individual activities, then my doctrine 
of a common interest is quite consistent with it. 

But Truman, like Bentley, writes as though 
there were only one game with only one set of 
rules; he concentrates on ‘‘society”? or “the 
state” and neglects the rules of the game of les- 
ser associations based on tangential relations 
between groups. It would be better, I suggest, 
to consider the habit background not of Bent- 
ley’s “social life” but of what I may call “as- 
sociational life,” and to see that there are as 
many sets of rules as there are associations 
(where “‘association” means a set of interacting 


groups). 


mW. A. Leys & C. M. Perry, Philosophy and 
the Public Interest, The Committes to Advance 
Original Work in Philosophy (Chicago, 1959), p. 
37, my emphasis. 
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The interest common to “society as a whole” 
would then be of less interest to the working 
political scientist than would the interest of 
Congress, or the trade unions, or the Adminis- 
tration, or whatever association of groups he 
chose for his study. Nevertheless, there may 
well be an interest common to society as a. 
whole, despite the practical impossibility of 
describing it in a modern nation-state, and the 
equilibria of the particular associations in“ 
which we are interested may in turn be contin- 
gent on a wider equilibrium so that our idea of 
the common good of an association may be 
modified when we extend our enquiries beyond 
it. 

But, although Truman’s empirical political 
science does not presuppose Bentley’s method- 
ology, the evil effects of Bentleyism are evident 
in the steady modification of his statement 
that ‘‘we do not need to account for a totally 
inclusive interest, because one does not exist” 
(p. 51), a modification which proceeds to a con- 
clusion, on pages 516-7, very similar to Rouss- 
eau’s. Truman’s political science, then, is 
quite consistent with my conception of the 
common good. 

Indeed, he uses the phrase ‘‘the rules of the 
game” to explain activity which I might call 
activity in accordance with the common good, 
saying that it maintains itself because it is in 
accordance with the rules of the game, or that 
it was undertaken because_the actors thought 
that it was in accordance with the rules of the 
game. In short, he uses the phrase when driven 
to it by the explanatory inadequacy of sectional 
group interests, of the notion that we see 
nothing but incompatible and particular inter- 
ests. The tensions in his thinking here are indi- 
cated when he says that the rules of the game 
are the interests of some particular group, the 
interests and the group being characterized by 
the odd conjunction of “potential,” “perva- 
sive,” “weak,” “strong,” “quiescent,” and 
“dominant;’ tensions not the result of his com- 
mon sense recognition of groups, but of a con- 
fused attachment to a confused messiah. And 
he could eliminate them all, by snipping a few 
verbal definitions before his world ‘has gone 
crackly and dry.” 


*% See The Social Contract, IV, i, and notice 
again the quotation from Leys and Perry, above, 
note 22. The process of modification may be fol- 


- lowed by consulting the references given in Tru- 


man’s Index, s.v. “Interest groups: potential,” 
and “Rules of the game.” l 


THE COSMOLOGY OF ARTHUR F. BENTLEY* ~ 


Myron Q. Haun 
The Ohio State University 


“Realism” in systematic political science in 
this country began to emerge, in a reaction 
against the inadequacies of legal and institu- 
tional description, early in this century. David 
Easton, remarking the change, cites in evi- 
dence Arthur F. Bentley’s attempt ‘‘to fashion 
a tool.” By midcentury, it may be said, 
Bentleyism is tooling the fashion. A recent 
commentator, deploring the current emphasis 
on methods and measurements, declares the 
new orthodoxy has left its mark on the profes- 
sion no less than on the world and is partially 
responsible for our failure to identify and solve 
social problems.? Yet, for all the talk about 
Bentley’s influence, and despite the social sig- 
nificance of his ideas, there has been too little 
study of his theory of politics. I propose to 
examine his writings as those of a “realist” and 
to show how his search for both “realism” and 
a “science of politics” may lead to a surrepti- 
tious sanctification of the actual. In short, in 
this paper I shall argue that the implications of 
Bentley’s cosmology are conservative. 

Bentley’s political work had an ulterior end; 
it was not pure curiosity. “My interest in 
polities,” he said, “is not primary, but derived 
from my interest in the economic life, and... 
I hope from this point of approach ultimately 
to gain a better understanding of the economic 
life than I have succeeded in gaining hither- 
to.”4 The terms of his solution, expressed first 
in The Process of Government, reflected his 
understanding of the early twentieth-century 
midwestern social and economic structure. 
Influenced by social Darwinism and sociological 
realism, and rejecting legal and judicial formal- 
ism, Bentley advanced what could be called 


* A revision of a paper presented at the Mid- 
west Conference of Political Scientists, April 28- 
29, 1960. 

1 The Political System (New York, 1953). 

2 Arnold A. Rogow, “Comment on Smith and 
Apter, or Whatever Happened to the Great 
Issues,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 51 (September, 1957), 
p. 771. 

* The writer’s perspective derived from a re- 
cently completed study, “American Conserva- 
tism: Conventionalism, Historicism, Functiona- 
lsm” (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 
1958.) 

‘The Process of Government, a Study of Social 
Pressures (Chicago, 1908), p. 210. 


a “functional” theory, based upon what he 
later called the “transactional approach.” 

His friend John Dewey remarked upon the 
profound intellectual revolution that Darwin 
introduced. Before Darwin, Dewey explained, 
species had been Aristotelian forms: ‘Only 
changes which lead to some definite or fixed 
outcome of form are of any account and can 
have any account—any logos or reason—made 
of them.”! Darwin destroyed the rigidity and 
the permanence of species: “And change 
rather than fixity is now a measure of ‘reality’ 
or energy of being; change is omnipresent.’ 
The philosophy of pragmatism grounded itself 
on mutability rather than the immutable. 
Horace Kallen expressed this by saying that 
attention shifted from the noun to the verb.’ 

Darwin rested his thesis on the evidence of 
nature. But Durkheim later argued that ideas 
about nature are projections of social ideas 
upon the outer world,’ and Ashley-Montagu 
has since written that Darwinism was a trans- 
fer of the savagely competitive economy of 
Victorian England to biology.® Pragmatism has 
not escaped a similar attribution. Jerome 
Frank pointed to the early interest of another 
pragmatist, Charles Peirce, in legal subjects, 
and suggested that his attitude toward nature 
was an expression of his social views.!® 

In Arthur Bentley, a Darwinian of sorts 
with close intellectual ties to pragmatism, we 
have a striking example of the projection of a 
social outlook onto the cosmos, so that J. R. 
Kantor quite accurately characterized his 
system as a “socio-cosmological dialectic.” t 


s John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy 
(New York, 1950), p. 64. 

6 Tbid., p. 67. 

7 Bee his article on “Functionalism,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences (Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, ed.), VI, 523-525. 

8t Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life (New York, 1915). 

° Ashley-Montagu, Darwin, Competition and 
Cooperation (New York, 1952). 

10 Jerome Frank, “A Conflict with Oblivion: 
Some Observations on the Founders of Legal 
Pragmatism,” Rutgers Law rerig, Winter, 
1954, pp. 425-463. 

Quoted by Sidney Ratner in Richard W. 
Taylor, ed., Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bent- 
ley: Life, Lanrug. Law. (Yellow Springs, 1957), 
p. 53. 
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Like all cosmologies, it bad implications for 
human values; it could be projected back on 
society and when so projected would resolve 
questions of validity and conduct. Perhaps 
Bentley’s cosmology was temperamentally un- 
suited to the man. Sharing with conservatives 
their distrust of reforms,!* he was nevertheless a 
reformer if not a radical. He produced an un- 
published manuscript on the domination of 
the United States by business, called “Makers, 
Users, and Masters in America,” and in 1924 
he was chairman of the Indiana state commit- 
tee of the LaFollette party. He was sympa- 
thetic to the farmers and desired their organi- 
gation as an interest group. Nevertheless the 
implications of Bentley’s cosmology are con- 
servative. 

It is this underlying character, I think, rather 
than the persuasiveness of the system as such, 
that accounts for his widespread popularity in 
the period after World War II. The past 
fifteen years have seen a revival and prolifera- 
tion of many varieties of conservative thought. 
Some have subscribed to the “New Conserva- 
, tism.” Others have embraced a theology. Still 
others, whose commitments to science will not 
permit them that relief, have found that they 
can avoid the larger issues of our day by re- 
nouncing problems of substance and giving 
their attention solely to methods. Hence per- 
haps some of the vogue of statistics and game 
theory, a retreat from politics which has been 
called “the New Scholasticism.”“4 Even more 
satisfactory for such a purpose is Bentley’s 
cosmology. Systematized godlessness will do 
as well as God to justify the social order, and 
godlessness enjoys the prestige of science. There 
is, of course, one drawback: cosmologies are 
inherently unscientific. The operational logic 
to which Bentley subscribed is usually con- 
sidered by its sponsors, such as Percy Bridg- 
man and John Dewey," to be a tool which by 
its very nature excludes finalities. The philo- 
sophical achievement of Bentley might there- 
fore very accurately be said to consist of 
placing the fluid and provisional logic of Dewey 
in an absolute and closed cosmos. 


2 The Process of Government, pp. 1-18. It could 
be argued that Bentley belonged among the anti- 
formalists whose influence for decades was not 
conservative. 

is See Ratner, in Taylor, ep. cit., p. 35. 

4 Bee Barrington Moore, Jr., Political Power 
and Social Theory (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 90-110. 

The Nature of Physical Theory (New York, 
1936). 

16 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 
1938). = 
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Bentley himself admitted that his preoc- 
cupation was social. He began as an economist, 
and indeed he considered himself an economist 
for most of his career. But he soon discovered 
that economic problems were political, and 
this led ‘to The Process of Government. It is 
all the more interesting to speculate, therefore, 
on why he apparently gave so little attention 
to institutional economics, for this discipline 
also assumes that economic factors seek politi- 
cal expression. It may be that the implicit ac- 
ceptance of the inevitability of change in insti- 
tutional economics was what repelled him, for 
from the beginning he sought a closed and 
definitive system. And it is perplexing, for 
instance, that he gave no attention to the 
equilibrium theory of Leon Walras, for Bent- 
ley’s social philosophy was also an equilibrium 
theory—although he never gave it that name— 
and his epistemology reduced all philosphy to 
social philosophy. 

Bentley’s method of analysis was influenced 
by sociological and anthropological writers, 
primarily >Marx, Simmel, Durkheim, and 
Brooks Adams, and the result was a kind of 
economic and sociological realism that he called 
“a statement of what is.” But The Process of 
Government can hardly be called an empirical 
work. Although Bentley turned to the random, 
everyday contemporary milieu in its socio- 
logical context to discover the materials of 
politics, in The Process of Government he only 
cited observed raw data suitable to his system 
and then announced an exclusive formula— 
much as Marx-adduced the economic data of 
the hungry ’40s to support a philosophy which 
in fact rested upon assumptions independent of 
the data. There are, of course, two major dif- 
ferences. Whereas the philosophy of Marx was 
historically oriented and rested on the assump- 
tion of change, Bentley’s was ahistorical and 
changeless. And whereas Marx turned away 
from philosophy—indeed he never’ clearly 
formulated his purely philosophical views!®— 
and gave himself up to close empirical studies, 
Bentley abandoned merely factual disciplines 
for the study of meaning and knowledge. 

In his first work Bentley claimed that local 
dats have an independent existence apart from 


17 See The Process of Government, pp. 208, 465- 
482 for his statements on socialism, Marx, ard 
a class analysis of society. Bentley claims that 
Marx’s analysis lacked validity because the 
class did not possess unity as the group did. 

18 Engels in his Anti-Ddhring undertook this 
task; see Frederick Engels, Herr Eugen Dihring’s 
Revolution in Science (New York, 1939). 
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the general environment.!* But in The Process 
of Government he attempted to see all social 
facts and values in operation, and to discover 
social laws. He based his analysis on ‘func- 
tional observation of full system,” and con- 
cluded that a science of politics is possible. In 
1926 appeared Relativity in Man and Soctety; 
in it he denies that local data have independent 
existence: their meaning always derives from 
their setting in an environment. His next two 
books were in the field of logic, and led to his 
collaboration with John Dewey in writing 
Knowing and the Known, which was published 
in 1949. Like Bentley’s last book, Inquiry 
into Inquiries,” published in 1954, it empha- 
sized the character of knowledge as an experi- 
ence which involves not only the knower but 
the whole context of the event. Knowledge 
does not occur inside the skin of the observer: 
it is a “transaction” between him and the 
outside world, or, more accurately, it is a total 
event which is mangled if one breaks it into 
parts, observer and observed. 

Dewey and Bentley described successive 
formulations of the process of knowledge: 


“Self-action: where things are viewed as acting 
under their own powers. Infer-actton: where thing 
is balanced against thing in causal inter-connec- 
tion. Trans-action: where systems of description 
and naming are employed to deal with aspects 
and phases of action, without final attribution to 
‘elements’ or other presumptively detachable or 
independent ‘entities,’ ‘essences,’ or ‘realities,’ 
and without isolation of presumptively detach- 
able ‘relations’ from such detachable ‘ele~ 
ments.’’738 


19 The Condition of the Western Farmer as Ilus- 
trated by the Economic History of a Nebraska 
Township, John Hopkins University Studies in 
History and Political Science, Vol. II (Baltimore, 
1893), p. 10. 

20 Relativity in Man and Soctey (New York, 
1926), pp. 205-206. “Let the test of every phase 
of society be in terms of some other phase or 
phases.” 

1 Knowing and the Known (Boston, 1949). 


n Inquiry into Inquiries: Essays tn Social 


Theory (Boston, 1954). 

3 Knowing and the Known, p. 108. On pp. 72- 
74, they defined the transactional approach as 
‘functional observation of the full system, actively 
necessary to inquiry at some stages, held in re- 
serve at other stages, frequently requiring the 
breaking down of ‘older verbal impactions of 
naming. ... Interaction is presentation of par- 
ticles or other objects organized as operating upon 
one another. Self-action is pre-scientifie presenta- 
tion in terms of presumptively independent ac- 
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Apparently this three-stage understanding of 
cognition was intended to mirror the history 
of science. The first view, that of innate powers 
of action, is attributed to the Greeks.* The 
second, mechanical causation, was displayed in 
Newtonian physics. The third, said Bentley, is 
modern scientific theory, and he asserted that 
the transactional method was the method of 
Einstein. 

But the third method is vaguely phrased. 
One may conjecture that it meant something 
more to Bentley than to Dewey. Dewey was 
preoccupied with the problem-solving process, 
and one can say with confidence that for him 
the transactional approach was significant be- 
cause it took account of the interdependence of 
organism and environment—the local, recip- 
rocating process by which the environment 
presents a problem to the organism and the 
organism successfully modifies the environ- 
ment. Dewey’s point of departure is the need 
of the organism, the incompleteness of the situ- 
ation in which the organism finds itself. Bent- 
ley’s conception is the completeness of the sys- 
tem which fulfills itself by imposing conduct 
upon the organism. The system functions: 
whatever occurs is functional. Nothing is or 
can be dysfunctional for Bentley.** In an early 
essay he called for a cosmology, a theory “that 
shows knowledge as a function not merely of 
symbioplasm, but of the cosmos in its aspects 
of the greatest symbiotic phenomena.’ That 


tors, souls, minds, selves, power, or forces, taken 
as activating events... . If we confine ourselves 
to the problem of the balls on & billiard table 
they can be profitably presented and studied 
interactionally. But a cultural account of the 
game in its full spread of social growth and hu- 
man adaptation is already transactional.” 

“ Francis Cornford, The Laws of Motion in 
Ancient Thought (Cambridge, 1931). 

z “Knowledge and Society,” in Inquiry into 


Inquiries, pp. 12-24. On page 20: “Our task now 


is to take the Dewey theory of knowledge as 
arising at crises of action and: broaden it out, so 
that it will be explicitly stated in terms of more 
than individual lives.” Bentley does this by re- 
ducing the individual to a segment of ‘‘taxio- 
plasm,” an inseparable part of a society which can 
be properly comprehended only within a system 
which embraces also the physical environment. 
On page 18: “The wolf fighting with the pack 
over the too-limited quarry is as much symbio- 
tactic as when previously it was running down 
the prey.” Synbiotaxis is the total process or func- 
tion; it follows that the prey is symbiotactic 
too. 
3 Ibid., p. 25. 
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theory proved to be the transactional approach, 
and Bently called it a “floating cosmology.” 

The point of Bentley’s agreement with 
Dewey is limited to the notion of the interde- 
pendence of phenomena, and this Perey Bridg- 
man would not object to. Bridgman, however, 
rejected as anthropomorphic “any attempt to 
set up any theory applicable to the entire uni- 
verse, ”?8 and perhaps it was Bentley’s meta- 
physical bias that prompted him later to an 
attack on Bridgman, whom he had once so much 
admired. At any rate, we have the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of Bentley’s applauding Bridg- 
man for his operational logic, and attacking 
him for making epistemological inquiry into the 
foundation of that logic.” For Bridgman, 
knowledge is relative to the knower. For Bent- 
ley, it was relative to the cosmos. 

At the level of social theory, the difference 
between Bentley and Dewey is this. Dewey 
kept the universe open toward the future; he 
believed that new goals could be set and 
achieved by human effort.” For Dewey mean- 
ing was human aspiration. For Bentley the 
universe was the contemporaneous struggle 
which was the boiling equilibrium of a closed 
total social system. Meaning then, was merely 
asocial event within this struggle. The transac- 
tional approach yields this cosmic view. This 
involves an extreme form of what has come to 
be called the sociology of knowledge, a view 
which reduces ideas to factual responses of in- 
terests to the environment. Bentley embraced 
the sociology of knowledge in The Process of 
Government. He said: 


When a man writes a book to advance some 
particular theory about society, he reflects in it a 
certain phase of the social process.... The re- 
flection of a phase of the social process is the 
same thing as the reflection of some group interest 
or set of group interests. His “theory” is such a 
reflection.= 


We may ask what group interest these words 
reflect, and the rest of the book tells us. 
Society is always in a state of balance—it 
would be more convenient to say equilibrium— 
in which certain groups occupy a position of 
dominance. Now, the sociology of knowledge 


a7 Arthur F. Bentley, Behavior, Knowledge, 
Fact (Bloomington, 1935), p. 183. 

238 Bridgman, The Nature of Phystcal Theory 
(Princeton, 1936), p. 183. 

19 Inquiry into Inquiries, pp. 113-140. 

Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy. 

a P, 429. 

z Ibid., p. 215. 
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equally disarms the critics and the defenders 

of the status quo, intellectually. It transforms 
the issue between them into a practical contest 
of power, and so amounts to an indorsement 
of the position of the present possessors of 
power. To be sure, it is impartial, and will 
accept as willingly any new regime. It renders 
allegiance to any de facto power. Indeed, Bent- 
ley’s ethical neutrality was evident when he 
suggested that no interest was more justified 
in dominating than any other. This attitude, 
though implicit in Bentley,;may be called 
“cynical conservatism.’ 

Bentley’s theory of knowledge is a faithful 
reflection of the theory of society described in 
The Process of Government. The subsurface 
layers, “the process of social life” and “political 
facts,” can be seen in motion, through social 
activity and political action, and can be dealt 
with as social fact. Ideas have reference to 
nothing other than social life; they are observ- 
able as social fact. Ideas are surface, not sub- 
surface, forms. The sole question is, what 
interests or factors of social life express them- 
selves through the ideas? Answering this ques- 
tion forces one to break away from the indi- 
vidual as the unit of explanation of thought 
or of society, and to point instead to the more 
substantial social element, the group. Thus, 
says Bentley, the units of society are not indi- 
viduals but groups. But the group, too, is not a 
solid unit. Bentley makes it clear that what he 
calls groups are processes rather than collec- 
tions of persons. They are ongoing activities 
which swirl in the social cauldron. Since activ- 
ities are interlaced in a moving process and 
one has significance in terms of othars, all phases 
of all activities are related. A group is a cross- 
section of such an activity. Like any cross- 
section of a process, it omits motion, and 
thereby introduces a falsification of the data. 
But the process itself is not properly an isolable 
phenomenon. It is an activity within a con- 
text which produces it and gives meaning to it. 
The real transaction, the proper study of 
political science, therefore, is the entire sys- 


tem, according to Bentley. We may observe 


that it is precisely at this point that the analogy 
to equilibrium theory in economics, with its 
account of balance and redress through the 
whole system, leaps out. 


® I am indebted to Professor Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon for this epithet. He suggested that Amer- 
ican political scientists who since 1946 have be- 
come interested in responsible party government 
and the issues of politics should have discredited, 
not resuscitated, Bentley. 
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It is too much to ask us to entertain a pic- 
ture of all of society as a single transaction, 
and Bentley accordingly supplies us with tools 
of understanding which presumably point 
toward the complete picture. For purposes of 
description he reifies groups. He gives us the 
conflict groups of Simmel and Gumplowics, 
but not the classes of Marx. But what under- 
lies the groups is, as with Marx, economic 


interest, rather than race as with Gumplowics.. 


Economic interests, the “lower-lying” activ- 
ity and the raw material of politics, are the 
substructure upon which groups are erected. 
Not government, but the “group adjustment 
process” behind the government should be the 
object of examination. If adjustment in 
society is carried on by groups beneath the 
political level, economic groups are the keys to 
the system. Economic factors are not only the 
determinants of political events but the cre- 
ators and controllers of ideas. Ideologies—but 
he does not use the word—are mere rational- 
izations of the interests of the group.™ All 
social behavior, indeed, is conflict behavior, 
meaningful only as a function of underlying 
economic interest. 

But, as Socrates demonstrated to Thrasy- 
machus, interest is an ambiguous term. May 
not a man or a group mistake its interest? 
An affirmative answer would destroy the 
cosmology: it would admit the existence of a 
standard of judgment outside the universe of 
overt behavior. Accordingly, Bentley embraces 
the negative. The interest of a group is its 
course of behavior: the activity is the group 
and the interest simultaneously. This de- 
prives the word interest of any explanatory 
value, and banishes the economic substructure 
from the system. We are left with the picture of 


“ The Process of Government, page 241: “Hach 
group... will bolster up its claim on an elab- 
orate structure of reasoning and assertions.... 
When we go down to the group statement we get 
down below mere reasoning to the very basis of 
reasons.” 

% Bentley put no limitations on the validity of 
the transactional approach and group theory as a 
methodology to understand politics, since he had 
to his own satisfaction reduced political phe- 
nomena to processes in a system and groups. See 
The Process of Government, pp. 208-209: ‘When 
groups are adequately stated, everything is 
stated. When I say everything I mean every- 
thing. The complete description will mean the 
complete science, in the study of social phe- 
nomena, as in any other field. There will be no 
more room for animistic ‘causes’ here than there,” 
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multifold processes which can be described only 
in terms of the contemporaneous system of 
which they are a part.* 

Viewed one by one, Bentley says, groups are 
in conflict, and some dominate others. But 
in terms of the whole system dominance and 
subordination are misleading terms. These are 
merely ongoing activities of groups comparable 
to other ongoing activities of other groups. 
Slaves also are & group, and carry on an ac- 
tivity; and this activity is their interest and in 
their interest.27 Indeed, the “functional obser- 
vation” of the “full system” comprises all the 
“facts” and “activities” and their development 
within the system. Everything is functionally 
related in the system. In cross-section each 
group occupies its natural—t.e., inevitable— 
position, and society is a natural—tz.e., in- 
evitable—order, dominated by a natural—.e,. 
inevitable—aristocracy.** On this teaching, all 
must be for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds. 

If interest has no subjective content and 
can be defined only as overt behavior, it 
follows that “need” also is a description of 
what exists rather than a report.of a disparity 
between what exists and some independent 
standard of reference. In his firss work, a study 
of The Condition of the Western Farmer, Bentley 
suggested that the debtor needs the creditor; 
farmers need the bankers.*® In The Process of 
Government he universalizes this conception. 
Need is not an emptiness but an activity. The 
activity may include a clamor, but this clamor 
is merely a part of the ongoing activities which 
make a balanced system. It orchestrates with 
all the other clamors into the music of the 
gpheres.* It seems that Bentley is willing to 
pay a high price for the satisfaction of a closed 
system. 

Institutions of government, Bentley tells us, 
are ongoing activities which express the domi- 


* It is just at this point that many behaviora- 
lists begin their analysis, 

47 Bentley, The Process of Government, p. 271. 
“No slaves, not the worst abused of all, but help 
to form the government. They are an interest 
group within it.” This is hard to reconcile with 
hia refusal to admit Marx’s classes as groups. 

38 Tbid., pp. 219-254. 

39 Op. cii., p. 46. 

40 See The Process of Government, p. 443: “AH 
of the groups... have value in terms of each 
other, just as have the colors in a painting, or 
sounds in music.... There is not a bit of the 
process that does not have its meaning in terms 
of other parts.” 
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nance of groups. But the equilibrium of the 
system will prevent the domination of a single 
group through government, he says, for the 
group process in government is balanced by 
the group process outside of government. But 
if interests are manifested solely through groups, 
and there are no interests which are not so 
manifested, there is no essential difference be- 
tween what Bentley calls the “representative~ 

ess”? of interest groups and the structural 
organization of government. All social phe- 
nomena have pressures connected with govern- 
ment, and- government is nothing more than 
an organization of interests combined into a 
single system. Indeed, the essence of his 
functional theory of the state is that all inter- 
ests and all potential interests are a part of 
the governing process, since each interest is 
represented in proportion to its pressure.“ 

It follows that government also is open to no 
reproach for maladjustment, inefficiency, or 
frustration of interests. Complaints against 


` government mean nothing more than that 


other groups besides the dominant ones engage 
in activity. Bentley also describes this phe- 
nomenon. Government generates opposition,“ 
an activity which may institutionalize itself 
formally. The study of government is the study 
of the groups pressing on one another and 
new groups pushing old from the various agen- 
cies. And Bentley undertakes to classify gov- 
ernmental forms in terms of the group struc- 
ture of society. Differences in government are 
not differences of principle, but rather of 
“techniques for the functioning of interests.” ® 
By watching the groups that secur’ organized 
methods of access to political power and com- 
paring group processes, we can classify forms 
of government. But regardless of the form the 
process is always the same, for the existing 
political structure can only reflect groups which 


& See Relativity in Man and Society, pp. 119- 
120: “The term state indicates a great complex of 
closely coinciding activities, which hold together, 
and get enough representative process for stabil- 


-ity. The state is fundamental not. as a mystic ~ 


being but only in the sense of this stability, this 
durational extent, this relative permanence.” 

®@ See The Process of Government, pp. 234-38. 
Bentley contends that a group representing sub- 
groups and reflecting a common economic in- 
terest transforms itself into a hierarchically 
organized aristocratic machine of government, 
and the group struggle follows: a natural aris- 
tocracy opposed by 4 natural demogogy. A ns- 
tural aristocracy generates a natural demagogic 
group movement. 

8 Ibid., p. 443. 
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are “freely combining, dissolving, and recom- 
bining in accordance with their interest lines.” “ 
It is perplexing that at one point Bentley sug- 
gested that contemporaneously American gov- 
ernment was “out of adjustment,” out of bal- 
ance with its group base.“® On his principles 
this is impossible. 

One of the most striking things about this 
system, as we have seen, is its contemporaneity. 
It does not aim at the future, it does not express 
the past’ Of course, Bentley takes account of 
the past. He mentions “‘habit-background” and 
“custom,” but these are assimilated to the 
system.“ They enter into the substantive 
content of present interests. Since the idea of 
interest has no content save activity, no mean- 
ing except occurrence,’ it is hospitable to 
anything that can be said to enter into occur- 
rence. But this does not give him a time-orien- 
ted system. The real is always here and now. 
All of the system lies before the observer and 
can be understood fully in terms of immediate 
contemporary observation. Time, for Bentley, 
is a dimension of the present.*8 

The relation between Bentley’s theory and 
his method should now be apparent. Through 
his transactional approach, the observation of 
the full functioning of the system, he asserted 
that it was possible to grasp the inner aims 
and purposes of any system characterized by 
stability. He conceived the particular (inter- 
est) as an integrated and reciprocating part of 
this ‘dynamically’ changing system. His 
methodology was based, therefore, upon the 
concept of equilibrium or balance. It made 
possible a science of politics. He concluded: 

“ Ibid., p. 358. 

4% Thid., pp. 301, 358-59, 449-58. Not only did 
he feel that government or the American Re- 


` public was “out of adjustment,” but that we had 


not modeled a system of government to meet 
our needs, and that democracy or representative 
democracy was a “structural arrangement” which 
would prevent groups from obtaining a “‘dispro- 
portionate power of functioning through govern- 
ment.” 

“See Inguiry into Inquiries, p. 344: "Be- 
havioral pasts and futures—histories and goals, 
habits and purposings—are before us denenip 
tively in behavioral presents.” 

1! See The Process of Government, pp. 192-3, 
where Bentley said that if a comparison of group 
activity were made, “we shall have the human na- 
ture and the environment comprised in our very 
statement of the activities themselves—the actual 
happenings.” 

ts Beo Relatiotiy in Man and Soctety, pp. 139, 
205-6; also Inquiry into Inquiries, p. 24. 
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One might work out a picture of the adjust- 
ment, “normal” for the given society... in 
terms of the adjustment of the actual strengths 
... proceas that every interest forcing itself 
beyond the point of endurableness to the re- 
mainder of the interests would be checked before 
its excess has provoked violent reaction.* 


Bo Bentley’s science of politics ended in a 
science of control within a closed system. 

We may suppose that a political scientist 
who announced, without more, that political 
science could dispense with history and psy- 
chology would win few followers. But appar- 
ently it is possible to contrive a system which 
attributes no significance to psychology and 
history and win converts to the system. This 
has only recently been true. The first edition of 
The Process of Government, in 1908, was rather 
uncharitably received and had limited influ- 
ence. The second, in 1935, was published by 
friends at a small press as a kind of reflex of 
interest in his more important work in logic. 
But in 1949 it had a third edition, and in 1955 
a fourth; in 1957 a Festschrifi was presented to 
Bentley. Formal studies have acknowledged 
indebtedness and sometimes professed adher- 
ence to his principles. What is the explanation 
of this recent popularity? 


4° The Process of Government, p. 458. 
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Paul A. Baran, a Marxist economist, attri- 
butes the vogue of equilibrium theory in eco- 
nomics to the current failure of capitalism to 
solve the problem of growth: equilibrium 
theory studies transactions in a closed system 
and until lately it implicitly denied the goal of 
growth. But the economic problem of most of 
the world is growth. 

Equilibrium theory in politics also studies 
transactions in a closed sytem and still assumes 
the sempiternity of the system. It is ironical 
that the current fashion should insist upon the 
perpétuity of group struggle and group con- 
flict, while the socialist sector of the world 
makes the point that cooperation rather than 
conflict may be the basis of social life, and 
many of the uncommitted countries seek such 
a solution. In a rapidly changing world, I sub- 
mit that the teachings of cynical conservatism 
are inadequate. I suggest, too, that those who 
are interested in developing a general theory 
of politics look not only for additional tools, 
but look also very closely at the new tools that 
are offered. ; ` 


50 Not all “group theorists,” however, have 
been bound by his system. I would clearly dis- 
tinguish between Bentley andthe work of Profes- 
sor David Truman. 

8 The Political Economy of Growth (New York, 
1957). 


“THE GROUP BASIS OF POLITICS”: 


NOTES ON ANALYSIS 


AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Academies who make scholarly book on 
trends in the literature must heed “the group 
theory of politics.” For there is much evidence 
that the approach is being de-emphasised for a 
third time. Arthur Bentley’s The Process of 
Government is, of course, the most prominent of 
the contributions apparently headed for dis- 
ciplinary oblivion 

This paper attempts to blunt the recent 
criticism by directing students to the un- 
finished (and largely untouched) business of 
exploiting “the group approach.” The prime 
vehicle for this effort will be Bentley’s The 
Procesa of Government rather than the corpus of 
his work or that of his interpreters. 

A three-fold rationale supports this analyti- 
cal visit to the tap-root of “the group ap- 
proach.” Primarily, critics have avoided the 
issues posed by Bentley. Moreover, pleas for 
abandonment of his approach often reflect an 
important misconception. Consider Rothman’s 
conclusion that “there is certainly room for 
studies of the kind which rely upon the mature 
judgment of their authors, rather than being 
’ bound by conceptual schemes which appear to 
be simple keys to reality, but which only serve 
to blind students to the obvious facts of poli- 
tics.” No one, of course, should be bound by 


1 The history of the first two discovery-reaction 
sequences is reviewed in the Introduction to 
Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government 
(Bloomington, 1949), esp. pp. xvii-xviii. The 
volume was published a half century ago (Chi- 
cago, 1908) and reprinted some years later 
(Bloomington, 1935). All quotations below from 
Bentley are from the 1949 reissue. 

The recent critical literature is large. Selected 
references cited below are: Peter H. Odegard, “A 
Group Basis of Politica: A New Name for an 
Old Myth,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 11 
(September, 1958), pp. 689-702; Bernard Crick, 
The American Sctence of Polttics (Berkeley, 1959), 
pp. 118-30; Joseph La Palombara, ‘‘The Utility 
and Limitations of Interest Group Theory in 
Non-American Field Situations,” Journal of 
- Politics, Vol. 22 (February, 1960), pp. 29-49; and 
Stanley Rothman, “Systematic Political Theory: 
Observations on the Group Approach,” this 
Review, Vol. 54 (March, 1960), pp. 15-33. 

2 Rethman, op. ctt., p. 33. 


inadequate conceptual schemes in the long run. 
But all empirical work must be based upon 
more or less adequate conceptual schemes in 
the short run. This implies the perfection of 
methodology, for which mature judgment is a 
necessity but not a substitute. Finally, the de- 
sire to disengage research from “the group ap- 
proach” waxes strong just as significant ad- 
vances seem likely to accrue from modest 
analytical innovations. 


I 


Four underlying elements constitute the 
vitals of Bentley’s The Process of Government. 
Their combinatory effects tend to be neglected. 
But they outline Bentley’s purposes as well as 
spotlight the methodological apparatus neces- 
sary to exploit his insights. These elements in- 
clude, in order: one of strategy, two of tactics, 
and one of the stuff of Bentley’s approach. 

Bentley spelled out the strategy of his argu- 
ment bluntly 3 


If a statement of social facts ...lends itself 
better to measurement... that characteristic 
entitles it to attention. Providing the statement 
does not otherwise distort the social facts, the 
capability of measurement will be decisive in its 
favor. The statement that takes us farthest along 
the road toward quantitative estimates will in- 
evitably be the best statement, 


His approach thus called for a reorientation 
around ‘political analysis” rather than the 
traditional emphasis upon “political philos- 
ophy.’”4 

This reorientation has raised serious ques- 
tions. To illustrate, Odegard pithily wondered 
if “the group theory” does not “‘in effect defend 
the principle that Might is Right?’’® He re- 
flected the judgment of many scholars. Their 
concern is that political analysis will define its 
values in terms of its findings if the problem of 
values is not handled explicitly. This concern is 
felt sharply even by those who have a strong 


3 Op. cit., p. 20. 

1 Ernest Barker, The Study of Political er 
and Its Relation to Cognate Studies (Cambridge, 
England, 1928), p. 42. 

5 Odegard, op. cit., p. 701. 
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commitment to the approach for which Bentley 
argued.’ 

Such questions, however, are largely beside 
the point of disciplinary necessity or Bentley’s 
intentions. Practically, the growing and suc- 
cessful poaching by students of other disciplines 
establishes the necessity of Bentley’s general 
approach most decisively. More basically, the 
three following elements of Bentley’s contribu- 
tion preclude such questions. 

The second major element of Bentley’s work 
is hig search for a “theory” applicable to the 
“material of the governmental process.” Bent- 
ley was interested, without exception, in ‘‘em- 
pirical theory.” His meaning is modern. That 
is, briefly, theory for Bentley was a set of de- 
scriptive statements about the empirical 
world; and a theory was to be considered valid 
only as long as it was consistent with observa- 
tions of relevant phenomena. A “bad”? em- 
pirical theory, then, serves only the temporary 
(if vital) function of focussing research atten- 
tion. A “mistaken” theory may of course dis- 
tract that attention toward irrelevancies. But 
a, “good” empirical theory serves this quartet of 
purposes: it is 


(1) aggregattve, since theory indicates the set of 
relations which are regarded as existing in 
some empirical universe; 

(2) suggestive, since theory implies possible 
empirical relations other than those spe- 
cifically provided for; 

(3) predictive, since theory permits the predic- 
tion of relations in some empirical universe; 
and 

(4) corrective, since theory permits continuous 
internal retesting by the comparison of 
empirical observations with derivations 
from the properties of the theory. 


The general difficulty with this second ele- 
ment of Bentley’s work stems, in large part, 
from a failure to distinguish purely empirical 
theory from “goal-based, empirical theory.” 
The latter is the theoretical statement of the 
empirical conditions necessary to achieve a par- 
ticular set of values. Bentley is not at all inter- 
ested in such theory, with substantial reason. 
For much progress can be made in empirical 
theory before any agreement on goal bases is 
reached. Moreover, empirical theory has a 
logical precedence: the description of the effects 


* Oliver Garceau, for example, stressed the 
conflict of the study of behavioral uniformities 
and the “liberal, democratic faith’ in man’s 
capacities as an individual; see his ‘Research 
in the Political Process,” this Revimw, Vol. 45 
(March, 1951), p. 89 
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of groups with specific properties upon member 
behavior under specified conditions must pre- 
cede the prescription of the conditions necessary 
to achieve a particular value-set, e.g., high pro- 
ductivity in industrial work units. 

Critic and acclaimer alike tend to overlook 
Bentley’s clear distinction. Thus both usually 
speak of “the group theory.” Moreover, many 
“group theorists” work both sides of the street 
of empirical theory, simultaneously and often 
unconsciously. For their work often assumes 
that the normative “ought” is defined by the 
empirical “is.” This contributes to the confu- 
sion of the two types of empirical theory. With 
similar effect, the critic (usually implicitly) ap- 
proaches “the group theory” as if it were goal- 
based, empirical theory. Thus Odegard com- 
plained that:’ 


If politics is a process for the peaceful allocation 
of values in society, political scientists must take 


_ account of the values no leas than the process of 


allocation....A theory of politics which ex- 
cludes where it does not frankly reject a concern 
for values, which denies that reason has a signif- 
icant role to play in the procesa of government, 
and which devalues the individual by its exalta- 
tion of the group is, I suggest, inadequate. 


Bentley, in addition, left no doubt as to his 
position on a third theory-type, “utopian 
theory.” This is a type developed logically 
from an arbitrary set of goals, definitions, and 
axioms. As Bentley strikingly noted, the 
scholar utilizing the utopian approach settles 
“his whole study in advance by a whole mass 
of assumptions. ... Such a study is merely a 
systematization and dignifying of [the stu- 
dent’s] outlook on the world.’’® Utopian theory 
has its uses, of course. Even though there is no 
“space” corresponding to that of plane ge- 
ometry, for example, its assumed properties 
correspond closely enough to empirical dimen- 
sions for some practical purposes. But reliance 
on utopian theory involves potentially high 
risks of confusion, and especially in social study 
(as Bentley understood). This potential was 
all the greater because empirical and utopian 
theory often were equated: much purportedly 
empirical theory reflects utopian assumptions 
consistent with the predilections of the formu- 
lator rather than with empirical reality. 

Despite Bentley’s strictures, however, con- 
venience has encouraged the equation of 
utopian and the two empirical theory-types. 
Paradoxically, the existing “group theory of 
politics” is essentially a utopian theory. 


? Odegard, op. cit, p. 701. 
8 Op. cit., p. 195. 
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The third element which characterizes 
Bentley’s work is a tactic derived from his 
theoretical emphasis. This book is in part a con- 
scious polemic. Thus he called attention to 
“certain exaggerations, or at least certain 
shades of overemphasis,’’ and he warned that 
“if my line of criticism should be applied 
literally ... there would be an exaggeration in 
its statement.’”*® The tactic had negative ef- 
fects. For it tended to obscure his basic issues 
in a sometimes vigorous counter-polemic. But 
the shock effect was intended. Its purpose was 
to pry students loose from their utopian theor- 
izing, or at least to force them to recognize their 
method and its limitations. The goal was the 
encouragement of empirical theory. So his 
early chapters inveigh against utopian theoriz- 
ing via a wide-ranging critique of the work of 
many leading scholars. Similarly, he time and 
again referred to The Process of Government as 
“an anticipation of results” deriving from his 
empirical reorientation rather than as itself a 
useful empirical theory.!° This emphasis, too, 
tends to escape critic and supporter alike. 

“Activity,” the “stuff” of his approach, is 
the fourth related element in Bentley’s contri- 
bution. He desired to direct scholars from the 
fluff of utopian work toward the “hard stuff” 
of empirical reality. Hence his strong stand 
against utopian theory, the product of “pure 
reasoning’ as a method. He regarded the 
“feelings” and “ideas” derived from utopian 
theory—and proffered as causes of behavior— 
as “soft,” that is, intangible, unmeasurable, 
and thus uncommunicable. In contrast, he con- 
ceived “activity” as “hard,” that is, objective, 
measurable, and communicable, and so capable 
of supporting his empirical ambitions. He 
stated his position emphatically 4 


The ‘ideas’ and ‘feelings’ serve to give the in- 
dividual man his orientation in the social activity 
in which he is involved; they serve, so to speak, to 
define him as an individual. There is no idea 
which is not a reflection of social activity. . 

He knows what he feels, and indeed even that 
he feels, only in-terms of other men’s lives. 


But Bentley is not as simplistic as some im- 
ply. Principally, his position tends to be mis- 
understood. What he proposed is reasonable 
enough: the specification of empirical referents 
for purported empirical propositions. His ap- 
proach was via method, although the products 
of a method (e.g., “feelings”’) seem at first 
glance to have been his target. That is, Bentley 


? Ibid., p. 443. 
10 Thid., p. 484. 
u bid., p. 177. 
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set himself against utopian theorizing: ¢.g., an 
“idea” (Das Volk) is attributed to an assumed 
subject (a “race’’) and then is used to explain 
the subject’s behavior. Bentley, in contrast, 
was convinced that many “ideas” and “feel- 
ings’”’—especially those relevant to politics— 
were products of groups whose properties could 
be specified. Such groups provided empirical 
referents to restrict the preoccupation with 
free-floating “Ideas.” So he continually di- 


-rected (or more accurately, over-directed) at- 


tention to the “activity” of an “idea” to pre- 
vent its mere assumption. 

Consistently, Bentley admitted “ideas” or 
“feelings” tf they were isolated empirically. 
For example, he noted that the-“habit back- 
ground,” or sub-culture of a specific group, 
may “usefully be taken into reckoning as sum- 
ming up a lot of conditions under which the 
groups operate.” But he cautioned that such 
reliance might inhibit investigation and en- 
courage utopian theorizing. Consequently, he 
urged that the empirical properties of any 
“habit background” be established with care 
and constantly checked for change.” 

Critics stress, about equally, Bentley’s 
neglect of ‘ideas’ or his illegitimate use of 
them." The former critics reveal careless read- 
ing; the latter overlook Bentley’s primary con- 
cern with method rather than with its prod- 
ucts. Thus Bentley would not have criticized 
‘Gdeas” or “feelings” had they been the em- 
pirical products of satisfactory polling tech- 
niques rather than variably acute, but typically 
conflicting, utopian speculations of scholars of 
his day. 

Two other factors also encourage an unjustly 
simplistic characterization of him. First, one 
senses a good deal of tongue-in-cheek in Bent- 
ley’s analysis of the “stuff” of his approach. In- 
deed, he warns against too literal an interpreta- 
tion of his analysis. This warning seems to 
apply, for example, to his tortured treatment 
of “activity,” which strongly suggests an at- 
tempt to bamboozle his readers with an extra- 
vagant example of the method he reproached 
them for using.“ But exactness does not trouble 


2 Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

u Crick, op. cit., for example, stresses the 
former position; and Odegard, op. cii., pp. 694— 
95, stresses the latter. 

4 Bentley distinguished: “activity’; “‘ten- 
dencies toward activity”; and “tendencies which 
have no clearly evident action following after 
them” because they are “suppressed, blocked, 
postponed, or inhibited.” The latter two types 
are necessary, ¢.g., to explain the emergence of 
new groups. But the necessity had its price. Thus 
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him. “If any of these things lead us to interest- 
ing paths,” he wrote, ‘‘we shall be prepared to 
follow them heedless of definitions. Who likes 


may snip verbal definitions in his old age, when. 


his world has gone crackly and dry.”!5 Second, 
he tends to be judged by his self-admitted 
“overemphases” (e.g., the sharp thrust above). 
This distracts attention away from the bal- 
ance of his argument, which is more delicate. 


II 


Nothing is gained by setting too optimistic 
boundaries for Bentley’s accomplishments. 
But this is normally done. The Process of 
Government, its acclaimers imply, is a monu- 
mental end-point in the study of politics. 
Bentley’s critics, in turn, assume that the work 
ought to be judged as a “‘general theory.” 
Both positions are grossly exaggerated. Argu- 
ments based upon them are thus unrewarding, 
being polemics on the one side and cheap vic- 
tories on the other. 

The Process of Government, as Bentley saw it, 
was a far more limited work and yet more far- 
reaching. It was limited in that he knew he had 
sketched, at best, the rough outlines of an 
empirical theory, and that based upon frag- 
mentary and inadequate empirical research. 
Only the method he proposed to apply to his 
skeletal theory differentiated him from the 
utopian theorists against whom he railed. But 
this was an Important “only.” As he noted in 
explaining his use of historical illustrations :" 


I wish ... to say frankly that I am writing with- 
out detailed verification [which] is, of course, an 
absolutely essential prerequisite [for empirical 
theory.] Here, however, I...use such rough 
knowledge of history as we have to throw light on 
the group method of interpretation. The group 
method is for its part only of value so far as it 
can be used in specific interpretations... If 
there is any of the material of the governmental 
process which is not capable of statement by the 
method I propose, then I am ‘open to serious 
criticism... 


But he also made far-reaching claims for his 
effort: he believed the “group” was a useful 
focus for empirical theory; and he believed he 


“tendencies to activity’ were proffered as a 
“stage of activity’ and the same as, although 
different from “activity.” “Suppressed tenden- 
cies,” as Bentley acknowledged, defied even such 
audacity. The Process of Government, pp. 186-89. 

16 Ibid., p. 199. On the apparent pointlessness 
of his ire, see the discussion of definition below. 

18 Ibid., pp. 330—-31n. 
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had presented useful methodological directions 
for the required empirical effort. Thus he de- 
scribed the book as a “method” or a “tool” 
rather than a “system” or a “theory.” He did 
not consider that his methodological sugges- 
tions were complete; rather, his efforts consti- 
tuted “more of an anticipation of results than 
a statement of method.” But he did hold that 
his basic methodology was valid.” Realistically, 
then, an estimate and an explanation of the de- 
gree of his fulfillment of his analytical ambi- 
tions must tap both the adequacy of his focus 
for theory and the long-run utility of his 
methodological suggestions in permitting the 
development of an empirical theory around 
this focus. 

Bentley straightforwardly asserted his claim 
for the greater adequacy of the “group” as a 
focus for empirical theory. The other possible 
foci were: ‘ideas’ or “feelings” and similar 
utopian products; and a mechanistic and ra- 
tional theory which Bentley called the theory of 
politics. These two foci for theory are de- 
acriptively inadequate, Bentley maintained, 
“even in the most deliberative acts of heads of 
governments.” The “group” focus permits the 
required empirical description “much more 
fully”: it ‘points solidly to the social content, 
always in individuals [as in the traditional 
theoretical foci], but never to be stated adequately 
in terms of individuals [unlike the traditional 
foci].’’!8 

This claim forces no denial out-of-hand. In- 
deed, it understates Bentley’s contribution. For 
his core theoretical insights were far ahead of 
his time and constitute an important part of the 
century-long theoretical and methodological 
change which supports the modern study of 
social organization. 

Bentley must share credit with many others 
for certain elements of his contribution to that 
study. Indeed, he acknowledged a long list of 
indebtednesses in his Chapter XXII for direct- 
ing him toward the “group” as a theoretical 
focus. It was a focus that opened significant re- 
search avenues. Thus it permitted the success- 
ful treatment of the previously awkward prob- 
lem of the “inconsistency of behavior’’—that 
is, the common observation that any individual 
performs apparently contradictory behaviors. 
Earlier theories emphasized the individual and 
some macroscopic social “unit” in explaining 
behavior. Such theories could explain apparent 
behavioral inconsistency only with some tor- 
tured utopian sleight-of-hand, unless students 
were willing to support the proposition that 


17 Ibid., p. 482. 
18 Ibid , pp. 197, 447. (my emphases) 
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the empirical study of behavior was pointless.?® 
Bentley, in contrast, preserved the notion of 
the consistency of behavior by shifting the ex- 
planatory focus (in many cases) to the changes 
in the “reference groups” or “membership 
groups” influencing an individual’s behavior. 
This explanatory focus has been validated 
many times® Many social units, in effect, 
could do the explanatory job that often eluded 
the two research units of the individual and the 
macroscopic “society.” 

But Bentley surpassed early students of 
social organization as well. The seminal nature 
of his work is illustrated strikingly by his accu- 


rate perceptions of the directions which fruitful . 


research would take. Consider his treatment of 
the problem of definition. He is often chided for 
his neglect of a convincing definition of “group” 
or of “interest.” This neglect was intended and, 
primarily, reflects his opposition to utopian 
theory, whose starting point is definition. The 
neglect also reflects an important awareness. 
For he realized that early social analysis in- 
volved more voluminous description than tidy 
definition. To put words in his mouth: “If I 
could define ‘group’ adequately,” he would say, 
“there would be no point to writing The Process 
of Government.” Early definitions, indeed, 
would be likely to impede the development of 
the dimensions which would eventually permit 
precise designations. 

More specifically, his core concepts also have 
proved useful foci for research in social organ- 
ization. “Activity,” for example, has been par- 
ticularly prominent, although Bentley does not 


always provide the inspiration for its use. At 


one extreme, the concept has been utilized in 
‘efforts to reorient entire disciplinary areas, as 
in John R. Commons’ “collective economics,” 
which is meant to supplant traditional eco- 
nomic theory and the individualistic assump- 
tions upon which much of it is based.» At the 
other extreme, “activity” has been the basis for 
sophisticated observer systems designed to 
permit the description of behavioral sequences 


19 For ample evidence of the state of the litera- 
ture, see Gordon W. Allport, “The Historical 
Background of Modern Social Psychology,” in 
Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Pey- 
chology (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), Vol. I, pp. 
3-56. 

3% For one of the early experiments, see Leon 
Festinger, “The Role of Group Belongingness in 
a Voting Situation,’ Human Relations, Vol. 1 
(1947), pp. 154-80. 

"The Economics of Collective Action (New 
York, 1950). 
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in great detail.” A substantial empirical litera- 
ture has been built upon such systems. 
Bentley’s preliminary development of the 
“group” focus also anticipated two other major, 
longer-run directions of research in social 
organization. First, he suggested a primitive 
but fruitful typology of “groups,” which he 
argued was necessary to permit the develop- 
ment of an empirical theory having high pre- 
dictability. This typology included several 
varieties of “political groups” as well as racial 
and sectional groups. But he also isolated 
“underlying groups.” They were underlying in 
several senses: in them the individual devel- 
oped his need for group affiliation and assimi- 
lated a style of group participation, which 
varied between ‘cultures’ and was reflected 
in varying participation in political groups; 
and these groups were relatively permanent, in- 
tense affiliations, of which political groups were 
but transitory and skin-surface refiections.™ 
This typology thus previewed the emphasis.of 
the research of a half-century later. For it 
sketched the clear outline and importance of 


- the research unit—the small group—which has 


proved so useful in the early controlled studies 
of social organization. This feature of the 
typology also requires underscoring because of 
its general neglect: the group focus is not mono- 
lithic, and certainly not restricted to ‘pressure 
groups.” 

Second, Bentley also stressed the isolation of 
the important “somethings” to describe groups 
and to validate the “group” as a focus for 
theory. This modern emphasis distinguishes 
him from many of his contemporary “group 
theorists.” For example, even the purported 
empirical theory of the extraordinarily influ- 
ential LeBon was built upon an undifferen- 
tiated “crowd” concept and was self-fulfilling 
rather than self-correcting.“ In contrast, Bent- 


* Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysts 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 

21 The Process of Government, pp. 434-36. The 
“underlying group” is patently similar to the 
“primary group” concept developed at about the 
same time by Charles H. Cooley in his Soctal 
Organization: A Study of the Larger Social Mind 
(New York, 1909). Cooley’s seminal role in the 
development .of the modern study of social or- 
ganization is often stressed. 

x Allport, op. cit., p. 26, notes that: “Perhaps 
the most influential book ever written in social 
psychology is Le Bon’s The Crowd (1895).”’ Le 
Bon’s “crowd” concept, however, was applied 
indiscriminately to juries, legislatures, electorates, _ 
and so on (that is, when they behaved in the 
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ley explained his search for group dimensions in 
this way: 


... I am not so much attempting to get results 
as to indicate methods, and ... I do not regard 
the extent of my study of the widely scattered 
facts of government as great enough to warrant 
me in being dogmatic about the exact number or 
varteltes or even the typical relationships of 
groupings. 


His many suggestions of possible differentiat- 
ing dimensions covered the broad spectrum 
from the personality characteristics of members 
to the specific “habit background,” or sub- 
culture, within which a group was situated.™ 

The scope of the description Bentley pro- 
posed can be suggested generally. It was 
nothing less than the isolation of the relevant 
dimensions of reality, and hardly the simplistic 
classification of “farm groups,” “labor groups,” 
and so on. “When the groups are adequately 
stated,” he wrote in reflecting his broad em- 
pirical ambitions, ‘‘everything is stated. When 
I say everything, I mean everything. The com- 
plete description will be the complete science. 
... There will be no more room for animistic 
‘causes’... 77,77 

This position has alienated many scholars. 
The easy interpretation of this position empha- 
sizes Bentley’s tiring monomania. But the 
interpretation is too facile. Bentley simply pro- 
posed to exclude all the “ghosts” of utopian 
theory from his empirical effort. Incidentally, 
‘critics tend to drop his last sentence in this 
passage.” This seems to reflect their failure to 
distinguish types of theories. 

‘Moreover, the complete description of ‘‘the 
groups’ of Bentley’s broad typology would 
cover the immense analytical range from the 
properties of the groups to the “ideas” and 
“feelings” which comprise the behavioral 
rules-of-the-game for the many overlapping 
groups. The “group” concept, in fact, is a 
strategic one for precisely this reason. To ilus- 
trate specifically with but one type of “group,” 
the internal analysts of the small group requires 
three emphases: the description of microscopic 
sub-cultures; the charting of small social struc- 


inelegant way Le Bon said crowds behaved). 
Moreover, the “crowd” was a “condition” for Le 
Bon rather than a conceptual entity whose 
properties required description. 

3 The Process of Government, p. 434. (my 
emphases) 

% Ibid., pp. 218-22. 

27 Ibid., pp. 208-9. 

78 Rothman, op. cti., p. 15, for example, does so. 
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tures; and the study of processes by which 
personality elements are developed and elabo- 
rated in the group experience. Such internal 
analysis permits quite discriminative predic- 
tion. But more precise prediction requires rela- 
tional analysts. Thus confidence in predictions 
is increased by the specification of such envi- 


‘ronmental properties as the technology a group 


employs or the formal organization in which a 
group is located.** As three eminent students of 
the small group concluded, in sum, its study 
“does not ‘belong’ to any one of the recognized 
social sciences alone. It is the common property 
of all,’ 

Interestingly, Bentley’s critics sometimes 
want to have their critical cake and eat it as 
well. Thus his assertion that “everything is 
stated” with adequate group description is 
often parodied. Concurrently, the attempt is 
made to isolate group study from the very 
phenomena whose systematic examination he 
urged to flesh-out his theoretical skeleton. That 
is, the undifferentiated “group” concept itself 
is required to explain “everything.” This, in 
turn, is precisely (and correctly) the position 
for which Bentley’s followers are chastised." 


18 See my development of this position in “The 
Small Group and Public Administration,” Public 
Adminisiration Review, Vol. 19 (Summer, 1959), 
pp. 149-58. 

* A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta and Robert 
FE. Bales, Small Groups: Studies in Social Inter- 
aciton (New York, 1955), pp. v—vi. 

41 Rothman, op. ctt., p. 19, for example, scored 
Truman’s use of the “status-role”’ concepts. He 
noted that ‘‘status-role’”’ and the “‘group”’ are on 
different analytical levels. The latter is an ‘‘ab- 
straction from action”; the former, a “type of 
actor.” In addition, the “traditional definition” 
of the dual concept requires: “(1) its application 
throughout any social system, and (2) its use as 
a variable which is at least as important if not 
more important than group membership for ex- 
plaining individual attitudes.” 

The position is curious. For the “group” is an 
“abstraction from action,” as all concepts are. By 
the same reasoning Rothman would preclude 
the existence in the same theory of electron and 
valence, which are in his terminology an “actor” 
and an “abstraction from action,” respectively. 
In addition, “status-role’ is defined only in 
terms of group membership. Weighing the im- 
portance of the concepts and group membership, 
then, is fatuous. Finally, the concepts are in- 
extricably of “the group approach.” They have 
proved useful, for example, in the study of small 
groups as well as of the broader “social system.” 
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Despite the magnitude of the theoretical 
breakthrough to which Bentley contributed its 
follow-up in “the group theory” leaves much 
to be desired. If we ask why, my emphasis in 
answer is upon a single explanatory factor: 
Bentley’s inadequate methodology which 
hindered, if it did not preclude, the exploitation 
of his core theoretical insights. More specifi- 
cally, this section will demonstrate the lack of 
methodological development of “the group ap- 
proach.” The two following sections will ex- 
plain, respectively, why this methodological 
impasse occurred and how it can be overcome. 

That Bentley’s methodological ambitions 
have not been realized is easily demonstrated. 
First, most of his followers presume that he 
stressed a subject matter. But he was rather 
interested primarily in how a subject matter 
should be exploited, whatever it was;* he was 
deeply involved with the problems of the isola- 
tion and transmission of knowledge about 
empirical reality.* But, although he himself 
knew better, his lot has been to legitimate a 
subject matter rather than to-inspire method- 
ological innovation. Second, consistently, 
scholars taking his lead have rewritten the 
frontispiece of The Process of Government to 
read: “This Book is a Complete Statement of a 
Comprehensive Theory.” Bentley’s frontis- 
piece, however, more accurately says: “This 
Book is an Attempt to Fashion a Tool.” 
Third, the few existing elaborations of his con- 
tributions are new versions of the “ghosts” of 
utopian theory which he sought to banish. 
There were a few dissenters.“ In general, how- 
ever, students rushed upward to dizzying 
theoretical heights, as in the postulation of 
“group equilibrium.” As Latham articulated 
the notion: “What may be called public 
` policy is actually the equilibrium reached in 
the group struggle at any given moment.” 


Indeed, Bentley himself emphasized the im- 
portance of status and role in specifying the 
properties of various groups in his typology. The 
Process of Government, p. 228. 

2 For Bentley's vigorous denial of paternity of 
the “pressure group” literature, see his ““Kennetic 
Inquiry,” Sctence, Vol. 112 (December 29, 1950), 
pp. 775-83. 

3 The Process of Government, p. 202. 

“ Philip Monypenny, “Political Science and 
the Study of Groups: Notes to Guide a Research 
Project,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 7 
(June, 1954), pp. 184-85. 

% Earl Latham, The Group Basis of Politics 
(Ithaca 1952), p. 38. 
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Without the development of the social counter- 
parts of “entropy” or “‘blood pressure” and the 
like, however, such attempts must take place at 
a mystical level. That is, no testing is possible 
without such empirical dimensions. Thus the 
acute scholars who have contributed to such 
formulations encouraged utopian theorizing by ` 
the less gifted in assuming that methodological 
problems had been solved—trather than merely 
posed—by Bentley. : 


“IV 

That Bentley succeeded only in part in re- 
orienting analytical methods should not pro- 
voke wonder. For he did not provide a research 
medium convenient for early efforts. Nor did 
he provide methodological directions useful at 
any stage of empirical study. s 

His research medium, first, imposed enorm- 
ous practical difficulties which overwhelmed 
early researchers. For example, the “laboratory 
experimentation in society’ which he sug- 
gested for the “interests” was (and is) a formid- 
able proposition. The history of the applica- 
tion of a natural-science approach to the con- 
ceptual breakthrough to which he contributed 
documents the point. The most startling re- 
search advances in the study of social organizas- 
tion have come but recently in small-group 
analysis, after a half-century search for a man- 
ageable research medium. The small group is an 
important—but hardly exclusive—research 
medium for the controlled study of behavior. 
However, the small group has research ad- 
vantages—especially limited size—which en- 
courage early methodological progress via 
testing and retesting. Moreover, such study 
provides an object lesson in the methodology 
necessary to develop an empirical theory for 
less amenable research units. 

Tronically, Bentley did recognize the exist- 
ence of ‘underlying groups.” But, in a few re- 
vealing passages, he chose ‘political groups” 
as his first subject for study. He explained 3” 


It would seem at first sight that the political 
process could not be studied till the process of 
the underlying groups had been studied, for 
political groups are built up out of, or, better 
said, upon, the other groups. Political groups are 
highly differentiated groups reflecting, or repre- 
senting, other groups, which latter can easily, 
and I believe for most purposes properly, be 
regarded as more fundamental in society. The 
political process goes on, so to speak, well up 
toward the surface of society .... 


2 The Process of Government, p. 482. 
= Ibid., pp. 209-11. 
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Nevertheless, it is my conviction that political 
groups, highly differentiated as they are, can well 
be studied before the other groups... . 


His conviction seemed to rest upon the impor- 
tance of such “political groups,” rather than 
upon methodological grounds. Sympathy with 
his ambitions comes easily. But the complexity 
of his subject matter- encouraged the tangled 
regrowth of the very utopian theory which 
provoked his effort. 

His methodological suggestions, second, were 
inappropriate. Consider his analytical goals: 
some means for the accurate perception of real- 
ity; and some means for the clear and con- 
sistent reporting of such perceptions. Only 
thus, he correctly argued, could empirical 
theory be developed and order be made out of 


the confusion of utopian theories, each offered - 


as the key to reality but none subjected to the 
tests which would validate its claim. His solu- 
tion was the postulation of a “universal base” 
—“activity’—to measure social phenomena. 
This did not succeed in measuring social life, 
he sometimes realized. But he felt it did pro- 
vide ‘‘a foundation upon which a coherent sys- 
tem of measurements can be built up.’’38 

However, Bentley fell into a trap which has 
ensnared other scientific pioneers.?® Basically, 
he encouraged a sharp distinction between 
“things” and “relations between things.” 
“Things” are “hard” and “real.” “Relations 
between things” are abstractions, as one stu- 
dent articulated it, “phases of our experience 
with which we can deal only by thinking or 
talking about them. They cannot be heard, 
seen, or pointed to with any part of our 
bodies.... 74° In dealing with “activity,” 
Bentley often implied, one is dealing with 
“things,” “hard” reality. All other concepts 
are “ghosts,” non-empirical constructs of the 
imagination. _. 

The distinction is an important one. But 
Bentley’s conclusion was unfortunate. For 
there could be no science without “relations be- 
tween things” such as atomic structure or elec- 
trical field. The implied ‘‘hard” conception of 
reality is thus inadequate and misleading. As 
Horowitz and Perlmutter explained :“ 


38 Ibid., p. 202. 

3° See, for example, Floyd H. Allport, Insttiu- 
tional Behavior: Essays toward a Reortenting of 
Contemporary Soctal Organization (Chapel Hill, 
1933). 

4 Ibid., p. 15. 

u Milton W. Horowitz and Howard V. Perl- 
mutter, “The Concept of the Social Group,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 37 (February, 
1953), p. 80. 
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To ask the question of whether [a conceptualized 
dimension of reality] ‘exists’ is really to ask ‘what 
are the scientific criteria for reality and exis- 
tence?’ ... existence is tentative, or relative, at 
any stage of a science and any concept which has 
explanatory power, is defined in relation to 


-other concepts, is subject to experimental test, 


and has not yet been ‘disproved,’ can be said to 
have this tentative existence. 


Thus Bentley’s professed aim was the use of 
natural-science methods in the study of politics, 
but his separation of “things” and “relations 
between things” precluded the application of 
these methods. 

Relatedly, Bentley gave ample encourage- 
ment to students to succumb to what has been 
called “The Fallacy of Misplaced Concrete- 
ness.” This is the common belief that, in the 
words of one student, “for anything to be real 
it must have ‘simple location’ in physical space- 
time.” € Bentley’s emphases upon “activity” 
suggest such a “simple location” for behavior. 
Meaningful empirical description, however, 
does not require “simple location”: many of 
the useful “somethings” in the empirical 
sciences, to illustrate, are ratios between several 
component elements which have no physical 
space-time locus. Thus any description limited 
to “simple location” would be incomplete, at 
‘best. 

Bentley’s emphasis in these two particulars 
is not monolithic. On many occasions, for ex- 
ample, he argued that it was necessary only to 
catalog as much “activity” as possible to 
understand political behavior.“ This again re- 
flects his conception of reality as “hard” and 
with “simple location.” On the other hand, 
Bentley often displayed great sensitivity to the 
more subtle character of empirical investiga- 
tion. Thus his brief analysis of multiple group- 
memberships, conceived as a large number of 
planes passing through the individual’s life- 
space, suggests the enormously complicated 
problem of workably defining a “group,” let 
alone restricting it to a “simple location.’ 
And he also cautioned that the analysis of the 
formal structure and overt activities of a group 
is inadequate for scientifically useful descrip- 
tion. 

The grosser aspects of Bentley’s argument 
have prevailed, however. The conception of a 
“hard” reality with “simple location” patently 
underlies the generally low-level description in 


a Quoted, tbid., p. 80. 

“ The Process of Government, p. 188. 
“u Ibid., pp. 204-5, 207. 

a Ibid., pp. 210-11. 
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the literature. This triumph of the gross over 
the subtle must be attributed to his inadequate 
methodological directions. Tersely, he provided 
a devastating critique of then-existing research. 
The “ghosts” of “feelings” and “ideas” typified 
for him the results of a pliable methodology 
which could be stretched to cover lack of 
empirical knowledge. He also offered the attrac- 
tive goal of an empirical theory. But he pro- 
vided no adequate route from the critique to 
the goal. His emphasis upon “hard,” “simply- 
located” reality was a procedural cul-de-sac. 


y 


The means to attain Bentley’s objectives 
without forcing reality into a too-restrictive 
mold, however, are not out of reach. Indeed, 
the methodological knowledge is available. In 
addition, some disciplinary work points in the 
direction of the required innovations.“ The 
following brief analysis, then, will try to capi- 
talize on these opportunities for easing the 
developmental work in the discipline. It will 
also spotlight Bentley’s methodological inade- 
quacies. 

The required innovations in method consti- 
tute the ground rules of, or the general limits 
for problem-solving in, empirical research. 


They underlie the discussion of the two empir- 


ical theory-types above, and differentiate them 
from utopian theory. They police the solution 
of the two problems of research at the middle- 
range theoretical level: the isolation of the 
important “somethings” in any problem area 
(the problem of nominal definition, or concep- 
tualization); and the development of tech- 
_niques for the consistent measurement of the 
degree to which these important ‘“‘somethings”’ 
exist at any point in space-time (the problem 
of operational definition, or operationaliza- 
tion) .47 

Nominal definition is vital, for it concerns 
the isolation of those properties necessary to 
describe a problem area. Beginning efforts are 


“ La Palombara, op. cit., p. 30, has proposed 
the comparative examination of some middle- 
range propositions to determine whether or not 
the “interest group” focus is a useful one in the 
“construction of a general [empirical?] theory of 
politics.” 

47 In general, see William J. Goode and Paul K. 
Hatt, Methods in Social Research (New York, 
1952), esp. pp. 41-53. Bentley’s later work also 
bears on these problems, particularly his Inquiry 
inio Inquiries: Essays in Social Theory (Boston, 
1954), pp. 113-40. 
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seldom very precise. Consequently, finer pre- 
diction usually requires the substantial modi- 
fication of early coneeptions and the theory to 
which they led. Early conceptions of “erime,” 
for example, suggested its relations to poverty 
and slums. Modifications of the concept to 
include ‘‘white collar crimes’’—as well as the 
traditional crimes against property and person 
—induced marked theoretical changes. 

Bentley displayed a definite respect for the 
problems of nominal definition. Thus he 
avoided premature definitions which might be 
permanent as well as procrustean. For ex- 
ample, “activity” was conceived tentatively as 
broad and highly differentiated.“ In addition, 
he began the isolation of the dimensions neces- 
sary to describe the chaos of “activity” parsi- 
moniously. [lustratively, he warned against 
the exclusive use of such measures of “activ- 
ity” as legislative roll calls. They may be help- 
ful. But the underlying dimensions of the vot- 
ing process, paramountly, must be isolated. He 
advised students, then, “to measure the meas- 
ure, to go far back and examine the quantities 
that have been in play to produce the given 
results.”4 Bentley’s “habit backgound” was 
one of these background dimensions which ' 
give different ‘‘meanings’”’ to the same ‘‘activ- 
ity” in different ‘‘societies.’’®* 

He discouraged a similar sensitivity to 
nominal definition in his followers by his em- 
phasis upon reality as “hard” and with “‘sim- 
ple location.” His contribution need not be 
denigrated because of such difficulties, how- 
ever, for the processes of concept formation are 
ineluctably subtle.” 

The problems associated with operational 
definition were beyond Bentley in The Process 
of Government and still elude his followers. It 
would be anachronistic to argue that the 1908 
Bentley ought to have been aware of such 
problems. For natural scientists still were to 


The Process of Government, p. 194. 

9 Ibid., p. 202. y R 

60 He was interested in “certain special activities 
of men, which can be stated, environment and all. 
That is our raw material. Our... fertile land 


teady for immediate use...is a good illustra- 


tion. Given no increasing population, no im- 
proving transportation, that land would have 
little meaning.... Given a population of dif- 
ferent activities, it would have a different meaning.” 
Ibid., p. 202. (my emphases) : 

& Generally, consult Carl G. Hempel, Funda- 
mentals of Concept Formation, Vol. II, No. 7, of 
the International Encyclopedia of Unified: Science 
(Chicago, 1952). 
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formulate firm notions about operational defini- 
tion. But, as a matter of fact, his lack of 
awareness had a determinant influence on the 
development of “the group approach.” Spe- 
cifically, the process of developing operational 
definitions is an important guide in the devel- 
opment of useful nominal definitions. In sum, 
general directions of how to measure (opera- 
tions) are helpful guides to what to measure 
(conceptualizations). Moreover, operational 
definition permits the transmissibility of re- 
sults and consistent retesting which Bentley 
sought. 

The goal of operational definition suggests 
its utility: the development of valid and reli- 
able measures of phenomena as nominally 
defined. There are no easy answers to either 
validity or reliability: operations are mere con- 
ventions whose only test is consistent predic- 
tive utility. When a specific operation does 
not permit consistent prediction, there are 
three analytical possibilities. First, the nom- 
inal definition underlying the operation does 
not in fact identify a uni-dimensional and 
important (t.e. predictively useful) aspect of 
reality. Second, the operation does not validly 
measure the empirical phenomena marked out 
by the nominal definition. Thus an operation 
may indiscriminately tap two or more dimen- 
sions of reality. Application of this operation 
would result in mixed results over replicatory 
studies, since (because of their independent 
character) two or more dimensions would not 
always co-vary. Third, the operation does not 
permit reliable observations of the same phe- 
nomena by the same observer at different times 
or by different observers at the same time. 
More than one of these possibilities may 
apply to any specific case of inconsistent pre- 
diction. 

There is patently much room for develop- 
mental work implicit in these complex analy- 
tical possibilities. And all of them will be in- 
vestigated many times in any problem area as 
its empirical theory moves toward greater com- 
prehensiveness and fineness of prediction. This 
subtle process of intellectual advance stands in 
marked contrast to the “hard” concept of 
reality which Bentley often reflected. More- 
over, polemics are not necessary to establish 
the point.® 
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VI 


The skeleton of this analysis is simple. It 
has served to isolate a number of important 
component elements of Bentley’s contribution; 
it has stressed the neglect of these components 
in the research literature; And it has outlined 
an avenue for future development. 

Not much more can be said without being 
repetitious. Two points, however, require 
emphasis. First, political science and the social 
sciences generally are characterized by fantas- 
tic discontinuity—one of the unfortunate con- 
sequences (and causes) of the research fads 
which periodically sweep across them. This is 
the justification for my attempt here to build 
upon the work of Bentley and the many valu- 
able empirical studies he induced. These studies 
constitute what might be called the “natural 
science” stage of the discipline. It is time to 
move along to the development of empirical 
theory, deriving from and improving upon the 
data and insights of this literature. The exper- 
ience of other areas of scientific inquiry— 
suggested in the brief review of nominal and 
operational definition—certainly gives hope 
and direction for such an effort. 

Second, there can be no methodological 
revolution. Like Newton, one can see only a 
little further. This is the sense of Bentley’s 
position that the methodology of establishing 
reliable statements of the “group facts” must 
be developed “out of materials which in cruder 
forms are now available.” Thus Bentley him- 
self could go only part of the way toward in- 
ducing the theoretical and methodological in- 
novations toward which he aspired. Fortun- 
ately, however, only small further innovations 
in method Gf they imply much effort) are 
required to achieve a major research break- 
through in “the group theory,” to push beyond 
what Bentley cannot be expected to have 
known and beyond his incomplete break with 
the restraints of the leading ideas of his time. 

The time is ripe, in short, to leap to Bent- 
ley’s shoulders with newly available knowl- 
edge; it is not a time to nip at his heels because 
he did not do what he did not intend to do. 


i For an analysis in depth of one concept, see 
my ‘Management Science and Behavior: Work- 
Unit Cohesiveneass.” (Unpublished Ms.) 
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A little over 100 years ago John Stuart Mill 
wrote in his essay On Liberty that‘... there 
ought to exist the fullest liberty of professing 
and discussing, as a matter of ethical convic- 
tion, any doctrine, however immoral it may be 
considered.”! The. sentence from which this is 
taken is not otter: Chapter Two of his book is 
devoted.to arguments, putatively philosophical 
in character, which if they were sound. would 
warrant precisely such a conclusion;? we have 
therefore every reason to assume that Mill 
meant by the sentence just what it says. The 


: topic of Chapter Two is the entire “communi- 


cations’ process in civilized society (‘‘ad- 
vanced” society,-as Mill puts it); and’ the 
question he raises is whether there should be 
limitations on that process.‘ He treats that prob- 
lem as the central problem of all civilized socie- 
ties, the one to which all other problems are 
subordinate, because of the consequences, good 
or ill, that a society must bring upon itself ac- 
cording as it adopts this or that solution to it. 
And he has supreme confidence in the rightness 
of the solution he offers. Presumably to avoid 
all possible misunderstanding, he provides sev- 
eral alternative statements of it, each of which 
makes his intention abundantly clear, namely, 


- that- society must be so organized as to make 
` we hg 


1 On Liberty and Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government, ed. R. B. McCallum Qeord, 
1946), p. 14 fn. 

3 That is approximately how.Mill himself puts 
it: the words preceding what I have quoted are, 
“If thè arguments of the present chapter are of 
any “validity, ...” The chapter is entitled “Of the 
Liberty of Thought and Discussion.” 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 9: ... we may leave out of con- 


_ sideration those backward states of society in 
` which the race itself may be considered as in its 
` nonage.” The distinction seems to turn variously 


(sbid.) on whether “mankind have become capable 
of being improved by free and equal discussion” 
and whether they “have attained the capacity of 
being guided to their own improvement by con- 
viction, or persuasion.” On the latter point he 
adds, perhaps. & little optimistically: “...4 
period long since reached in all nations with whom 
we need heré concern ourselves.” Cf. ibid. p. 59, 
where hé refers, astonishingly, to “the present low 
state of the human mind,” that being the point he 
needs to establish the thesis there in question. 

4 Who should be permitted, in the fashionable 
jargon of the “communications” literature, ‘‘to 


ici fina and to whom.”’ l 


that solution its supreme law. “Fullest,” that 
is, absolute freedom of thought and speech, he 
asserts by clear implication’ in the entire argu- . 
ment of the chapter, is not tobe one of several 
competing goods society is to foster, one-that 
on occasion might reasonably be sacrificed, in 


- part at least, to the preservation of other goods; 


i.e., he refuses to recognize any competing good 
in the name of which it can be limited. The 
silencing of dissenters on behalf of a received 
doctrine, of an accepted idea—this is an alter- 
native statement—is never justified: it can 
only do hurt, unwarranted hurt, alike to the 
person silenced, to the individual or group that 
silences, to the doctrine or idea on behalf of 
which the silencing is done, and to the society 
in the name of which the silencers silence.’ The- 
quotation I started with is, then, merely the 
strongest, thé most intransigent, of several for- 
mulations of a general prescription he makes 
for advanced societies. We shall do well to ex-. 
amine it, phrase-by-phrase, before proceeding: 
“There ought to exist’ —ought, so that the 
prescription is put forward on ethical grounds 


——‘the fullest liberty’”—a liberty, t.e., that no 


one (individual, group, government, even s0- 
ciety as a whole) is entitled to interfere with— 
“of professing and discussing’’—that is, of pub- 


% Those who regard “absolute” ag too stronga > 
term to be deemed a synonym of “fullest”? may 
wish to be reminded of the following passage 
(ibid., p. 11): “... the appropriate region of 
human liberty . . comprises . . . liberty of con- 
science in the Moat comprehensive sense: liberty 
of thought and feeling; absolute freedom of opinion 
and sentiment on all subjects, practical or speculs- 
tive, scientific, moral, or theological. [And the] 
liberty of expressing and publishing opinions. . 
is practically inseparable from [liberty of thought] 

.” (italies added). And cf. ibid.: “No society 

.. „i8 completely free in -which [these liberties] 

. do not exist absolute and unqualified” (italics 
added). 

* Cf. ibid., p. 14: ... I deny the right of the 
people to exercise such coercion, either by them- 
selves or their government. The power itself is il- 
legitimate. The best government has no more 
title to it than the worst.” The statement could 
hardly be more sweeping. l 

7 Not to speak of “mankind.” Cf. ibid., pp. 14- 
15: ... the peculiar evil of silencing the expres- 
gion of an opinion is, that it is tobbing the human 
race;...those who dissent from the opinion, 
still more than those who hold it.” 
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licly propagating—as a matter of ethical con- 
viction”—which, however, as any reader can 
quickly satisfy himself by re-examining Chap- 
ter II, is not intended to exclude other types 
of conviction, ‘intellectual’ conviction for ex- 
ample—“‘any doctrine’—and ‘“‘doctrine”’ is 
not intended to exclude, either, since he uses 
the term synonymously with “idea” and “‘opin- 
ion”; usually, indeed, he prefers the word 
“gpinion’’—“however immoral it may be con- 


sidered”—where “immoral” also is used merely © 


to cover what Mill considers the extreme case, 
the case in which, he supposes, people are least 
likely to refrain from silencing; and he would 
be equally willing, as the context shows, to 
write “however wrong,” that is, “however in- 
correct,” “however dangerous,” “however fool- 
ish,” or even “however harmful,” and where 
‘it may be considered” is recognizably short- 
hand for ‘it may be considered by anyone 
whomsoever.” 

It is fashionable, these days, in part because 
of a fairly recent book by the scientist-philoso- 
pher K. R. Popper,® to call the kind of society 
Mill had in mind an “open society” —by at 
least implied contrast with a “closed” society, 
that is, an “hermetically sealed” society, in 
which Mill’s grand principle is, by definition, 
not observed. And we are told, variously, by 
writers whom we may call (because they so call 
themselves) Liberals, that we have an open 
society and ought to protect it against the 
machinations of those who would like to close 


it; or that we have a closed society and ought,’ 


heeding Mill’s arguments, to turn it forthwith 
into an open society; or that democracy, free- 
dom, progress—any or all of them—must 
_ stand or fall, according as we maintain or in- 
augurate or return to an open society; or that 
all who are opposed to the idea of the open 
society are authoritarians, enemies of human 
freedom, totalitarians. We are told all this, 
however, at least in its application to civilized 
societies in general (as opposed to the United 
States in particular),® on grounds that have 


* K. R. Popper, The Open Society and Its 
Enemies (London, 1945), 2 vols. The term “open 
society” is of course much older (Bergson uses a 
distinction between “open?” and “closed” society 
in Les deuz sources de la morale et de la religion, 
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not varied perceptibly since Mill set them 
down in the Essay. We are still dealing, then, 


. with Mill’s issue; and we shall think more 


clearly about it, I believe, if we keep it stated 
as much as possible in his terms——for no sub- 
sequent pleader for the open society has pos- 
sessed his clarity or vigor of mind—as follows: 
Ought there to exist in organized society—the 
United States, e.g.—that “fullest liberty of pro- 
fessing and discussing” that Mill argues for? 
On what theoretical grounds can that liberty 
be defended? Is openness of the kind Mill’s 
society would possess one of the characteristics 
of the good society? Before attempting to deal 
with these questions, let me pause to clarify 
certain aspects of his position. 


Ris 
I 


First, Mill must not be understood as say- 
ing, over-all, something more extravagant than 
he is actually saying. He is fully aware of the 
necessity for laws against libel and slander, 
and does not deem them inconsistent with his 
doctrine.’® He is aware, also, of organized 80- 
ciety’s need to protect its younger members 
against certain forms of expression; which is 
to say that his “fullest liberty of professing 
and discussing” is to obtain only among adults. 
Laws prohibiting, e.g., the circulation of ob- 
scene literature amongst school-children, or, 
e.g. utterance calculated to undermine the 
morals (however the society chooses to define 
morals) of a minor, are presumably not-pro- 
scribed. Nor does the doctrine outlaw sanc- 
tions against incitement to crime'—provided, 
one must hasten to add, nothing political is in- 
volved (Mill would permit punishment for in- 
citement to, e.g., tyrannicide, only if it could 
be shown to have resulted in an overt act). 


10 Cf. op. cit., p. 73: “Whenever, in short, there 
is a definite damage, or a definite risk of [defi- 
nite?] damage, either to an individual or to the 
public, the case is taken out of the province of 
liberty, and placed in that of morality and law.” 

u Cf., ibid., p. 72: ‘'... protection against 
themselves is confessedly due to children and per- 
sons under age....” 

18 Cf. ibid., p. 49: .. . even opinions lose their 
immunity when the circumstances in which they 
are expressed sre such as to constitute their ex- 


though for a quite different purpose). Popper v pression a positive instigation to some mischie- 


wedded the term ‘‘open society” to Mill’s ideas, 
and the term “closed society” to those of his 
bétes noires, Plato especially. 

° The exception is necessary, because the Amer- 
ican arguments are often based on the meaning of 
the Constitution of the United States, the First 
Amendment especially. 


- 


vous act.’’ To this writer’s mind a curious conces- 
sion, which Mill ought not to have made. Once it 
is made, a society wishing to silence this or that 
form of persuasive utterance has only to declare 
the behavior it is calculated to produce a crime, 
and it may silence—with Mills blessing. 

13 Cf. ibid., p. 14 fn. 
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e . And, finally—a topic about which, as it seems 


` to.me, there is much confusion amongst com- 
mentators on Mill—he would permit the police 
to disperse a mob wheres riot is clearly immi- 
nent, even if its shoutings did bear upon some 
5 political, social, or economie issue; but not, he 
- makes abundantly clear, on grounds of any 

official exception to the doctrinal tendency of 
the shoutings. The individuals concerned 
would be free to resume their agitation the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This is an important point because the pas- 
sage in question, dealing with the mob at the 
corn-merchant’s house, has given Mill an un- 
deserved reputation for having been an adher- 
ent of the clear-and-present-danger doctrine 
_28 we know it today. We may perhaps clear it 


„up best as follows. The situations covered by. 


‘ the clear and present danger doctrine, as ap- 
plied, e.g., to the Communist “threat,” and by 
parallel doctrines in contemporary. political 
theory,'® are those in which Mill was most con- 
cerned to maintain absolute liberty of discus- 
sion—those situations, namely, in which the 
ideas being expressed have a tendency danger- 
ous to the established political, social, or eco- 
nomic order. We must not, then, suppose his 


society to be one in which anarchists, or de- 


fenders of polygamy, for example, could be 
silenced because of the likelihood of their pick- 


ing up supporters and, finally, winning the - 


day; since for Mill the likelihood of their pick- 
ing up supporters is merely a further reason for 
letting them speak. AU utterance with a bear- 
ing on public policy—political, social or eco- 
nomic—is to be permitted, no matter what 
some members of society, even the majority, 
even -all the members save some lonely dis- 
. senter," may happen to think of it. Mill must, 
then, also not be understood as saying some- 
thing less extravagant than he is actually say- 
ing. 

Second, what is at issue for Mill is not merely 
unlimited freedom of speech (as just defined) 
but, as he makes abundantly clear, unlimited 


M4 Cf. ibid., p. 49. 

u E.g., the doctrine that enemies of liberty 
must not be permitted to take advantage of 
“civil liberties” in order to undermine and destroy 
them; or the doctrine that free society is entitled 
to interfere with free expression in order to per- 
petuate its own existence. Mill would certainly 
not have countenanced either doctrine. 

18 Cf. bid., p. 14: “If all mankind were of one 
opinion, and only one person were of the contrary 
opinion, mankind would be no more justified in 
silencing that one person, than he, if he had the 
power, would be justified in silencing all man- 
. kind.” - . 
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medon of thought as well, and a way of life 
appropriate to their maintenance. To put it 
otherwise? when we elevate freedom of thought 
and speech to the position of-society’s highest 
good, it ceases to be merely freedom of thought 
and speech, and becomes-——with respect to a 
great many important matters—the society’s 
ultimate standard of order. 

Mill did not dwell upon the inescapable im- 
plications of this aspect of his position; it has ` 
been left to his epigones, especially in the 
United States, to think the position out. The 
open society, they tell us repeatedly, must see 
to it that all doctrines start out equal in the 
market-place of ideas; for society to assign an 
advantaged position to these doctrines rather 
than those would be tantamount to suppress- ` 
ing those; society can, therefore, have no ortho- 
doxy, no public truth, no standard, upon whose 
validity it is entitled to insist; outside its pri- 
vate homes, its churches, and perhaps its non- 
public schools, it therefore cannot indoctrinate; 
all questions are for it open questions, and 
must, publicly, be treated as open. If it has 
public schools and universities, it will be told 
(and with unexceptionable logic), these also 
must treat all questions as open—otherwise 
what happens to the freedom of thought and 
so, ultimately, to the freedom of speech of the 
student who might have thought differently 
had his teachers not treated some questions as 
closed? Even if in their hearts and souls all the 
members of the open society believe in a par- 


‘ticular ‘religion, or a particular church, each 


must nevertheleas be careful in his public Ca- 
pacity to treat all religions and churches as 
equal, to treat dissent, when and as it occurs, 
as the peer of dogma, to treat the voodoo mis- 
sionary from Cuba as on an equal plane with 
an Archbishop of his own church.!’ The open 
society’s first duty (so its custodians will re- 
mind it, and if not those at home then those 
abroad)? is to freedom; and that means that 
it is not free to give public status to its beliefs, 
its standards, and its loyalties. Mul’s disciples 
are completely faithful to the spirit of his 
thought when they insist that if we mean busi- 
ness about freedom, that is how it is going to 
have to be. The open society confers “freedom” 
upon its members; but it does so at the cost of 
its own freedom as a society. 

Third, Mill denies the existence—that is to 
say, at any particular place and moment—not 
only of a public truth,!® but of any truth what- 


17 Who, after all, is to say which is right? 

i£ As witness the sermons addressed by the 
New York press to the Trujillo regime. 

1$ Except, we must remind ourselves, the public 
truth that there is no public truth. 
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ever unless it be the truth of the denial itself. 
(Let us not press this last too far, however, 
lest it seem a mere “debater’s” point; it is of 
course, the Achilles’ heel of all skepticisms.) 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the argument of 
the Essay runs as follows: whenever and wher- 
ever men disagree about a teaching, a doctrine, 
an opinion, an idea, we have no way of know- 

ing which party is correct; the man (or group) 
~“ who moves to silence a teaching on the ground 
that it is incorrect attributes to himself a kind 
oi knowledge (Mill says an ‘‘infallibility’’) that 
no one is ever entitled to claim short of (if 
then) the very case where the question is sure 
not. to arise—~that is, where there is unanimity, 
and so no temptation to silence to begin with. 
When, therefore, Mill’s followers demand the 
elevation of skepticism to the status of a na- 
tional religion, and the remaking of society in 
that image, they are not reading into his posi- 
tion something that is not there—for all that 
Mill himself, as I have intimated, preserves a 
discreet silence’on the detailed institutional 
consequences of his position. They are, rather, 
only making specific applications of notions 
that, for Mill, are the point of departure for the 
entire discussion. 

The basic position, in fine, is not that society 
must have no public truth, no orthodoxy, no 
preferred doctrines, because it must have free- 
dom of speech; but that it must not have them 
for the same reason that it must have freedom 
of speech, namely: because, in any given situa- 
tion, no supposed truth has any proper claim 
to special treatment, and this in turn because 
it may turn out to be incorrect—nay, will turn 
out to be at least partially incorrect, since each 
competing idea is at most a partial truth. Nor 
is that all: Mill’s freedom of speech doctrine is 
not merely derivative from a preliminary as- 
sault upon truth itself;?° it is inseparable from 
that assault and cannot, I contend, be defended 
on any other ground. It is incompatible with 
religious, or any other, belief. 

Fourth, Mill is not saying that no man must 
be silenced because every man has a “right” to 
freedom of speech. Consistent skeptic that he 
is, he warns us—and from an early moment— 
that he disclaims any advantage that might 
accrue to his argument from an appeal to ab- 
stract right; he is going to justify his position 
in terms of “utility,” In terms of “the perma- 
nent interest of a man [sic] as a progressive 
being,” whatever that may mean; and he 
sticks scrupulously to at least the first half of 
the promise throughout the Essay. This raises 
interesting questions as to (a) what Mill could 


20 Ibid., passim. 
at Ibid., p. 9. 
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have meant—-whether indeed he means any- . 
thing at all that people committed to the idea’ * 
of abstract right might find intelligible—by 
such words as “ethical,” “immoral,” etc.; as to 
(b) the pains Mill takes, throughout his main 
argument, to reduce the question, ‘Should 
some types of expression be prohibited in civil- 
ized society because the ideas they express are 
wicked?” to the question, “Should some types 
of expression be prohibited because they are in- 
tellectually incorrect?”; and as to (c) the kind 
of moral fervor his followers have poured into 
the propagation of his views. Everything re- 
duces itself for Mill to intellectual argument, 
where you either win or draw or lose by the 
sheer appeal to reason—which, for Mill, ex- 
cludes ex hypothest any appeal to revelation or 
authority, for that would merely precipitate an 
endless discussion as to the status, from the ` 
standpoint of reason, of revelation and au- 
thority. 

The notion of a “right” to freedom of speech, 
a capacity on the part of every man to say 
what he pleases that society must respect, be- 
cause he is entitled to it—of a right that men 
have to live in the kind of society that Mill 
projects—is a later development. It occurs in 
different countries for different reasons and 
under different auspices; but to the extent that 
it is intended seriously it represents-a complete 
break with Mill. Those who appeal to such a 
notion therefore have in his own shrewd ex- 
ample a warning that they must not attempt 
to do so on his grounds; and much current 
confusion about the open society would be 
avoided if they would but take the warning to 
heart. In short, if we are going to speak of a 
right to freedom of speech, a right to live in an 
open society, we are going to have to justify it 
with arguments of a different character from 
Mill’s, and so move the discussion onto a 
plane entirely different from Mill’s. We are, 
above all, going to have to subordinate what we 
have to say to certain rules of discourse from 
which Mill, by his own fiat, is happily free. For 
any such right is inconceivable save as one 
component of a system or complex of rights, 
that mutually limit and determine one another 
and are meaningless save as they are deemed 
subject to the general proposition that we are 
not entitled to the exercise of any right unless 
we discharge the duties correlative to that 
right. Once we begin to argue from premises of 
that sort we shall begin to talk sense, not non- 


2 We must distinguish here between a “natu- 
ral” or “ethical” “right” to freedom of expression 
and a mere constitutional right. The case for the 
Intter could of course be rested upon Mill’s 
grounds, insofar as they are valid. 
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sense, about freedom of speech and the open 
society. And the essence of the sense, I hasten 
to add, will be found to lie in the fact that we 
are no longer driving the roots of our doctrine 
into the soil of skepticism, because (as I have 
_ suggested already) once we speak of a right? 
we have already ceased to be skeptics. And 
nothing is more certain than that we shall 
come out with something quite different from 
Popper’s conception of the open society. 
Fifth, Mill was fully aware (as his disciples 
seem not to be) both of the novelty and of the 
revolutionary character of his proposal for a 
society organized around the notion of freedom 
_ of speech. Justas he deliberately cuts himself 
off from any appeal to the notion of abstract 
right, so does he cut himself off from any appeal 
to tradition. Not only had no one ever before 
taught his doctrine concerning freedom of 
speech. No one had ever taught a doctrine even 
remotely like his. No one, indeed, had ever dis- 
cussed such a doctrine even as a matter of 
speculative fancy.*4 Hardly less than Machia- 
velli, and more than Hobbes, Mill is in full 
rebellion against both religion and philosophy, 
and so in full rebellion also against the tradi- 
tional society that embodies them. Hardly 
less than Machiavelli, he conceives himself a 
“new prince in a new state,’’** obliged to de- 
stroy what has preceded him so that he may 
create what he feels stirring within him.?’ 
Hardly less than Machiavelli, again, he is a 
teacher of evtl: all truths that have preceded 
his are (as we have noted in passing above) at 
most partial truths, and enjoy even that status 
only because Mill confers it upon them.** To 
reverse & famous phrase, Mill thinks of himself 
as standing not upon the shoulders of giants 
but of pygmies. He appeals to no earlier 
teacher,” identifies himself with nothing out of 
the past; and his doctrine of freedom of speech 
is, as I have intimated already, the unavoid- 
able logical consequence of the denials from 
which his thought moves. Not, however, be- 
cause it is in fact to be the public policy of the 


society he will found, not because it is to gov- ` 


ern his followers’ actions with respect to the 


z Again, we must except the merely constitu- 
tional right. 

2 Plato, of course, contemplates a freedom of 
speech situation in Book IX of the Republic; but 
merely to show that it can result only in disaster. 

‘% Cf. Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli 
(Glencoe, 1958), ch. 4, passim. 

% Cf. ibid., p. 9. \ 

7 Cf. ibid., ch. 2, passim. 

48 Cf. op. cit., pp. 42-46. 

3 That he had broken sharply with his father 
and with Bentham is, I take it, a commonplace. 
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freedom of thought of others, but because it is 
the perfect weapon—nperfect because of its al- 
leged connection with the quest for truth—to 
turn upon the traditional society that he must 
overthrow. For he who would destroy a society 
must first destroy the public truth it conceives 
itself as embodying; and Mill’s doctrine of free- 
dom of speech, to the extent that it gets itself’ 
accepted publicly, does precisely that. I do not, 
I repeat, believe it can be separated from the 
evil teaching that underlies it; and nothing 
could be more astonishing than the incidence 
of persons amongst us who because of their re- 
ligious commitments must repudiate the evil 
teaching, yet continue to embrace the doctrine. 

Sixth, ‘Mill’s most daring démarche in the 
Essay (and Popper’s in the Open Soctety and 
Its Enemtes) is that of confronting the reader 
with a series of false dilemmas: unlimited free- 
dom of speech or all-out thought-control; the | 
open society or the closed society; etc. I say 
“false” for two reasons: first, because unlimited 
freedom of speech and the open society are not 
real alternatives at all, as I hope shortly to 
show. And second, because the dilemmas as 
posed conceal the real choices available to us, 
which are always choices as to how-open-how- 
closed our society is to be, and thus not choices 
between two possibilities but. choices among 
an infinite range of possibilities. Mill would 
have us choose between never silencing and de- 
claring ourselves infallible, as Popper would 
have us believe that a society cannot be a little 
bit closed, any: more than a woman can be a 
little bit pregnant. All our knowledge of poli- 
tics bids us not to fall into that trap. Nobody 
wants all-out thought-control or the closed so- 
ciety; and nobody has any business pretending 
that somebody else wants them. For the real 
question is, how open can a society be and still 
remain open at all? Or, to put it differently, is 
there any surer prescription for arriving, willy 
nilly, in spite of ourselves, at the closed sociéty, 
than is involved in current pleas for the open 
society? 


Il 


That brings me to the central business of 
this article, which I may put as follows. Let us 
adjourn objections to open society doctrines 
on the ground that they are rooted in demon- 
strably evil teachings. Let us also suppose, ar- 
guendo, that we have organized a society in ac- 
cordance with Mill’s prescriptions, and for ' 
Mii’s reasons. Have we then cause to suppose, 
as Mill thinks, that we shall end up forwarding 
the interests of truth? In other words, Mill offers 
us not only an exhortation but a prediction, 
and we wish merely to know what would in 
fact happen if-we did what he tells us to do. 
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My contention will be that, once the question 
is put in that way, we run up against some in- 
superable objections to his prescriptions in and 
of themselves—-objections, moreover, that re- 
main equally valid even if one starts out, un- 
like Mill, from a supposed “right,” whether 
natural or constitutional, to freedom of speech. 
‘IT shall argue the objections in a logical order 
such that if each in turn were overcome the 
remaining ones would still stand. 

Mill’s proposals have as one of their tacit 
premises a false conception of the nature of 
society, and are, therefore, unrealistic on their 
face. They assume that society is, so to speak, a 
debating club devoted above all to the pursuit 
of truth, and capable therefore of subordinat- 
ing itself—and all other considerations, goods, 
and goals-—to that pursuit. Otherwise, the pro- 
posals would go no further than to urge upon 
society the common-sense view that the pur- 
suit of truth is one of the goods it ought to cher- 
ish (even perhaps that one which it is most 
likely, in the press of other matters, to fail to 
make sufficient provision for); that it will 
neglect this good only at its own peril (a point 
that could easily be demonstrated); and that, 
accordingly, it should give hard and careful 
thought to what kind of provision it can make 
for it without disrupting unduly the pursuit of 
other goods. But we know only too well that 
society is not a debating club—all our experi- 
ence of society drives the point home—and 
that, even if it were one, like the UN General 
Assembly, say, the chances of its adopting the 
pursuit of truth as its supreme good are neg- 
ligible. Societies, alike by definition and by the 
teaching of history, cherish a whole series of 
goods—among otbers, their own self-preserva- 
tion, the living of the truth they believe them- 
selves to embody already, and the communica- 
tion of that truth (pretty much intact, more- 
over) to future generations, their religion, etc. 
—which they are not only likely to value as 
mich as or more than the pursuit of truth, but 
ought to value as much as or more than the pur- 
suit of truth, because these are preconditions of 
the pursuit of truth. 

To put it a little differently, the proposals 
misconceive the strategic problem, over against 
organized society, of those individuals who do 
value the pursuit of truth above all other 
things. That strategic problem we may state 
as follows: fortunaie that society that has even 
a small handful—a “select minority,” in Ortega 
y Gasset’s phrase—of persons who value the 
pursuit of truth in the way in which Mill imag- 
ines a society valuing it. Fortunate that select 


89 I.e., a8 a problem for “empirical” political 
theory. 
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minority in such a society, if it can prevail upon 
the society to provide it with the leisure and 
resources with which to engage in the pursuit 
of truth; or, failing that, at least not to stand 
in the way of its pursuit of truth. And wise that 
society whose decision-makers see deeply 
enough into things to provide that select mi- 
nority—-even in the context of guarantees 
against its abusing its privileges—the leisure 
and the resources it needs for the pursuit of 
truth. To ask more than that of society, to ask 
that it give that select minority freedom to 
treat publicly all questions as open questions, 
as open not only for itself in the course of its 
discharge of its own peculiar function but for 
everybody, is Utopian in the worst sense of the 
word; and so, certain to defeat the very pur- 
pose the asking is intended to serve. By asking 
for all, even assuming that all to be desirable, 
we imperil our chances of getting that little we 
might have got had we asked only for that little. 

‘If we nevertheless waive that objection, we 
confront another, namely, that the proposals 
have as a further tacit premise a false concep- 
tion of human beings, and how they act in or- 
ganized society. Concretely, Mill not only as- 
sumes that speech (the professing and discussing 
of any doctrine, however immoral) is incapable 
of doing hurt in society. (He has to assume 
this, since he calls for non-interference with 
speech, while the overriding principle of the 
Essay is that society is always entitled to inter- 
fere in order to prevent hurt, whether to itself 
or to its individual members.) This is disturb- 
ing enough: Socrates, we recall, taught other- 
wise, namely, that he who teaches my neigh- 
bor evil does me hurt. But Mill also assumes 
(else again his proposal is romantic) that 
people can be persuaded either to be indifferent 
toward the possible tendency of what their 
neighbors are saying, or at least to act as if they 
were indifferent. We know nothing about 
people, I suggest, that warrants our regarding 
such an assumption, once it is brought out into 
the open, as valid. Thus his proposals, like all 
political proposals that call implicitly for the 
refashioning of human nature, can be enforced 
only through some large-scale institutional 
coercion. And I believe it to be this considera- 
tion, above all, that explains the failure of 
Mill’s followers, to date, to persuade any or- 
ganized society to adopt his proposals. We 
have no experience of unlimited freedom of 
speech as Mill defines it, of the open society as 
Popper defines it, unless, after a fashion and 
for a brief moment, in Weimar Germany-—an 
experience no organized society will be eager to 
repeat. 

Let us now turn to still another objection. I 
contend that such a society will become intol- 
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erant, one in which the pursuit of truth can 
only come to a halt. Whatever the private con- 
victions of the society’s individual members 
concerning what Plato teaches us to call the 
important things (that is, the things with which 
truth is primarily concerned), the society itself 
is now, by definition, dedicated to a national 
religion of skepticism, to the suspension of 
judgment as the exercise of judgment par ezr- 
cellence. It can, to be sure, tolerate all expres- 
sion of opinion that is predicated upon its own 
view of truth; but what is it to do with the 
man who steps forward to urge an opinion, to 
conduct an inquiry, not predicated on that 
view? What is it to do with the man who, with 
every syllable of faith he utters, challenges the 
very foundations of skeptical society? What 
can it say to him except, “Sir, you cannot enter 
into our discussions, because you and we have 
no common premises from which discussion be- 
tween us can be initiated?” What can it do, in 
a word, but silence him, and look on helplessly 
as within its own bosom the opinions about the 
important things descend into an ever greater 
conforming dullness? Nor—unlike traditional 
society, which did noé regard all questions as 
open questions—need it hesitate to silence him. 
The proposition that all opinions are equally— 


>» and hence infinitely—valuable, said to be the 


unavoidable inference from the proposition 
that all opinions are equal, is only one—and 
perhaps the. less likely—of two possible infer- 
ences, the other being: all opinions are equally 
—and hence infinitely—twitthout value, so what 
difference does it make if one, particularly one 
not our own, gets suppressed?’ This we may 


u Cf. Bertrand de Jouvenel, On Soveretgnty 
(Chicago: 1957), p. 288: “One of the strangest in- 
tellectual illusions of the nineteenth century was 
the idea that toleration could be ensured by moral 
relativism. ... The relativist tells us that the 
man professing opinion A ought to respect opinion 
B, because his own opinion A has no more in- 
trinsic value than B. But in that case B has no 
more than A. Attempts to impose either would be 
attempts to impose what had no intrinsic value; 
but also suppression of either would be suppres- 
sion of what had no intrinsic value. And in that 
case there is no crime...in the suppression of 
contrary opinions.” On equality of opinions in 
Mill, see note 16 supra. On the progress in Mill 
from “equally valuable’ to “equally and infi- 
nitely valuable,” cf. op. cù., p. 46: °°... truth has 
no chance but in proportion as every side of.it, 
every opinion which embodies any fraction of the 
truth, not only finds advocates, but is so advo- 
cated as to be listened to.” And the presumption, 
he insists, is that every opinion does contain some 
fraction of the truth: “...it is always probable 
that dissentients have something worth hearing 
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fairly call the central paradox of the theory of 
freedom of speech. In order to practice toler-- 
ance on behalf of the pursuit of truth, you 
have first to value and believe in not merely 
the pursuit of truth but Truth itself, with all 
its accumulated riches to date. The all-ques- 
tions-are-open-questions society .cannot do 
that; it cannot, therefore, practice tolerance 
towards those who disagree with it. It must 
persecute—and so, on its very own showing, 
arrest the pursuit of truth. l 

I next contend that such a society as Mill 
prescribed will descend ineluctably into ever- 
deepening differences of opinion, into progres- 
sive breakdown of those common premises 
upon which alone a society can conduct ite 
affairs by discussion, and so into the abandon- 
ment of the_discussion process.and the arbitra- 
ment of public questions by violence and civil 
war. This is the phenomenon—we may call it 
the dispersal of opinion—to which Rousseau, 
our greatest modern theorist of the problem, 
recurred again and again in his writings. The 
all-questions-are-open-questions society cannot 
endeavor to arrest it, by giving preferred status 
to certain opinions and, at the margin, mobi- 
lizing itself internally for their defense; for by 
definition it places a premium upon dispersion 
by inviting irresponsible speculation and irre- 
sponsible utterance. As time passes, moreover, 
the extremes of opinion will—as they did in 
Weimar—grow further and further apart, so 
that (for the reason noted above) their bearers 
can less and less tolerate even the thought of 
one another, still less one another’s presence in 
society. And again the ultimate loser is the pur- 
suit of truth. 

Still another tacit premise of the proposals 
is the extraordinary notion that the discussion 
process, which correctly understood does in- 
deed forward the pursuit of truth, and does in- 
deed call for free discussion, is one and the 
same thing with Mill’s unlimited freedom of 
speech. They rest, in consequence, upon a false 
conception of the discussion process. What they 


... and that truth would lose something by their 
silence” (p. 42). 

2 See Soctal Contract, IV, i., as also The Dis- 
course on the Sciences and Arts, passim, and 
Rousseau’s famous letter of 1767 to the Marquis 
of Mirabeau. Cf. de Jouvenel, op. cit., p. 286: “The 
whole of [Rousseau’s]... large stock of political 
wisdom consists in contrasting the dispersion of 
feelings in a people morally disintegrated by the 
progress of the ‘sciences and arts,’ with the natu- _ 
ral unity of a people in which dissociation has not 
occurred.” As de Jouvenel notes (p. 287), Rous- 
sesu, though himself a Protestant, deplored the 
introduction of Protestantism into France, and 
on these grounds. 
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will produce is not truth but rather only deaf- 
ening noise and demoralizing confusion. For 
the essence of Mill’s freedom of speech is the 
divorce of the right to speak from the duties 


correlative to the right; the right to speak is a . 


right to speak ad nauseam, and with impunity. 
It is shot through and through with the egali- 
tarian overtones of the French Revolution, 
which are as different from the measured aris- 
tocratic overtones of the pursuit of truth by 
discussion, as understood by the tradition Mill 
was attacking, as philosophy is different from 
phosphorus. 

Of the latter point we may sufficiently satisfy 
ourselves, it seems to me, by recalling how the 
discussion process works in those situations in 
which men who are products of the tradition 
organize themselves for a serious venture in the 
pursuit of truth—as they do in, say, a branch 
of scholarship, an academic discipline, and the 
community of truth-seekers corresponding to 
it.” 
Such men demonstrably proceed on some 
such principles as these: (a) The pursuit of 
truth is indeed forwarded by the exchange of 
opinions and ideas among many; helpful sug- 
` gestions do indeed emerge sometimes from 
surprising quarters; but one does not leap from 
these facts. to the conclusion that helpful sug- 
gestions may come from just anybody. (b) The 
man or woman who wishes to exercise the right 
to be heard has a logically and temporally 
prior obligation to prepare himself for partici- 
pation in the exchange, and to prepare himself 
in the manner defined by the community. 
Moreover (c), from the moment he begins to 
participate in the exchange, he must make 
manifest, by his behavior, his sense of the duty 
to act as if the other participants had some- 
thing to teach him—the duty, in a word, to 
see to it that the exchange goes forward in an 
atmosphere of courtesy and mutual self-respect. 
Next (d), the entrant must so behave as to 
show that he understands that scholarly in- 
vestigation did not begin with his appéarance 
on the scene, that there is a strong presumption 
that prior investigators have not labored en- 
tirely in vain, and that the community isthe 
custodian of—let us not sidestep the mot juste— 
an orthodoxy, no part of which it is going to set 
lightly to one side. (e) That orthodoxy must 
be understood as concerning first and foremost 
the frame of reference within which the ex- 
change of ideas and opinions is to go forward. 
That frame of reference is, to be sure, subject 
to change, but this is a matter of meeting the 


% A similar point might be developed over the 
difference between Mill’s freedom of speech and 
the free discussion of the traditional American 
town-mesting. 
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arguments that led originally to its adoption, 
and meeting them in recognition that the 


_ ultimate decision, asto whether or not to change 


it, lies with the community. (f) The entrant, 
insofar as he wishes to challenge the orthodoxy, 
must expect barriers to be placed in his way, 
and must not be astonished if he is punished, 
at least in the short term, by what are fashion- 
ably called “deprivations”; he must, indeed, 
recognize that the barriers and the depriva- 
tions are a necessary part of the organized pro- 
cedure by which truth is pursued. (g) Access 
to the channels of communication that repre- 
sent the community’s central ritual (the learned 
journals, that is to say) is something that the 
entrant wins by performing the obligation to. 
produce a craftsmanlike piece of work. (h) The 
ultimate fate of the entrant who disagrees with 
the orthodoxy but cannot persuade the com- 
munity to accept. his point of view is, quite 
simply, isolation within or banishment from the 
community. 

No suggestion is made that this is a com- 
plete statement of the rules as we see them 
operating about us in the scholarly disciplines, 
or that the particular forms of words employed 
are the happiest, or most accurate, that could 
be found. They do, however, seem to me to 
suggest the broad outlines of the paradigm of . 
the free discussion process as it goes forward 
in an academic community, and to drive home 
ita differences from the freedom of speech 
process as Mill defines it. Nor, I think, could 
anything be more obvious than the answer to 
the question, which of the two is the more likely 
to forward the pursuit of truth? But this is not 
all. The point about Mill’s model is that by 
giving equal privileges to those who are in fact 
opposed to or ignorant of the discussion pro- 
cess, it constitutes a major onslaught against 
Truth.. The two paradigms are not only differ- 
ent, but incompatible. 

It would not be easy, of course, to transfer 
the rules of the discussion process set forth here 
to the public forum of a society; nor is there 
any point in denying that the transfer would 
involve our openly conceding to society far 
greater powers, particularly as regards silencing 
the ill-mannered, the ignorant, the irrelevant, 
than it would ever enjoy under Mill’s prescrip- 
tion. Here, however, two things must be kept 
in mind. First (however reluctant we may be 
to admit it), that society always has, and con- 
stantly exercises, the power to silence. And 
second, that no society is likely, within the fore- 
seeable future, to remake itself in the image of 
either of the two paradigms. The question, 
always, is that of which of the two we accept 
as the ideal toward which we try to move. That 
is the real issue at stake between the propo- 
nents and opponents of the “open society.” 


COMMUNICATION 
LERNER ON KNIGHT 


To THA EDITOR: 


May I object publicly to the review by 
Daniel Lerner of Everett Knight, The Objec- 
tive Society in the September, 1960 issue of the 
REVIEW? ’ 

Lerner prepares the ground by giving a large 
part of his review to showing how philosophers 
have supposedly lost their function to empir- 
ical scientists in modern times. Then, after a 
sketch of what Knight is angry about, Lerner 
moves in to the kill, asserting ‘‘Knight’s argu- 
ment repoges upon the transparent fallacy of 
systematic double-dealing with the ambiguous 
term ‘objectivity.’ Scientific objectivity is 
neither identical nor coterminous with political 
impartiality; nor is one a necessary condition 
of the other.... Knight systematically, I 
suspect deliberately, ignores the differences 
“between criteria of accurate analysis and effec- 
tive action.” 

Perhaps Lerner and I have not read the 
same book. If we have, it is Lerner who de- 
gerves the accusation of bad faith, not Knight. 

The key argument of The Objective Society, 
as I understand it, is that the whole notion of 
scientific objectivity makes no sense. This no- 
tion, Knight holds, rests on the metaphysical 
assumption of a “ready-made world full of 
labeled objects” (p. 88). Knight questions “the 
hidden postulate of all of classical episte- 
mology—the supposition that the world pre- 
cedes our consciousness of it” (p. 90, italics in 
original). In place of the traditional view 


‘ Knight argues that “reality [is] not... some- 


thing we discover but something ... we create 
in the sense-of attaching significance to” (p. 
116). Or again “the basic phenomenon [in 
acquiring knowledge] is ‘orientation,’ not dis- 
covery” (p. 118). 

Thus Knight does not engage in “syste- 
matic double-dealing” with the notion of ob- 
jectivity. He simply denies that it exists or 
can exist. In the place of objective or final 
Truth, Knight is trying to place an endless 
series of limited perspectives, each one partly 
the product of collective human experience, 
but also very much the outcome of deliberate 
choice on the part of the intellectual. If there 
can be no such thing as objectivity at all, then 
Lerner’s distinction between scientific objec- 
tivity and political impartiality makes no more 
sense than the distinction between a centaur 
and a mermaid would to an empirical biologist. 

One ‘may disagree with Knight’s position; as 
I do, at any rate in this extreme version of 
subjectivism. But at the very least a reviewer 
in & professional journal can be expected to 
argue against an author’s real point, without 
attributing to him something he did not say 
and accusing him of deliberate bad faith to 
boot. To end the review, as Lerner does, with 
a patronizing pat on the head—“Knight is 
worth reading ... rare and refreshing’’—helps 
matters not in the least. 


BARRINGTON Moors, JR. 
Harvard University 
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NOTE FOR THE GOOD OF THE ORDER 
SAFEGUARDS FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT PRINCETON 
HAROLD STEIN 


Princeton University 


In the long development of democracy, legal 
safeguards for individuals are usually estab- 
lished only in times of crisis or after grave dis- 
satisfaction with the procedure employed in a 
particular case. Fortunately, in either instance, 
when the safeguard is given legal sanction, it is 
likely to continue in effect so that a cumula- 
tive body of protections is established. And in 
some rather unusual cases, civil rights and 
liberties broadly construed are guaranteed by 
an act of prescience: our Bill of Rights is an 
admirable example of the value of forethought. 

During the past half century, Princeton Uni- 
versity has established a substantial corpus of 
rules to protect academic freedom, twice be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the treatment of 
individual cases, once in response to crisis, once 
as an act of conscious foresight. The following 
brief report is submitted in the hope that some 
of Princeton’s developments may serve as use- 
ful suggestions to its sister universities. 

Princeton University has been singularly 
though certainly not entirely free of periods of 
crisis and of important and distressing aca- 
demic freedom cases for the last half century. 
Its tradition of academic freedom goes at 
least as far back as the latter years of the 19th 
Century, but its first formal adoption of a rule 
did not come until 1918. 

The year 1918 was a year of crisis. Across 
the face of the land, our universities and col- 
leges reacted in a variety of ways, most fre- 
quently in the form of resolutions or rules that 
rested on a demand for full support of the 
prosecution of the war and that frequently led 
to exclusions and dismissals from faculty and 
student body. Princeton, too, was moved in 
this way and on June 5, 1918 the Faculty 
adopted such a resolution! Fortunately, 
Princeton also demonstrated another. response 
to the crisis, of a very different character, and 
with permanent rather than ephemeral effect. 

The second response also took the form of a 


1 The text of tho resolution read: No student 
shall be admitted into the University for instruc- 
tion and education and no person shall be ap- 
pointed to any place or office who does not sym- 
pathize with our Government’s purpose in the 
proeecution of the war. 

The President of the University is hereby em- 
powered and directed to put this ordinance into 
execution. 


Faculty resolution, passed at a special meeting, 
on June 12, 1918, only one week after the first 
resolution. The new resolution was given a 
formal legal base when it was adopted by the 
Trustees on June 15. It was not designed to 
exclude persons from the faculty and student 
body, but to protect the tenure rights of Fac- 
ulty members. 

This, like the exclusion resolution, was 
adopted only after investigation, consideration, 
and recommendation by a committee of the 
Faculty. The problem of protecting tenure 
rights had first been raised in January by the 
Faculty Committee on Conference. Taking the 
form of a rule for an appeals procedure in cases 
of dismissal of faculty members, it was dis- 
cussed at length with the Trustees’ Committee 
ontheCurriculum, considered at meetings of both 
Trustees and Faculty and, naturally, properly 
revised by the University Counsel; finally, in 
revised form, adopted by the two bodies. 

The Committee on Conference was, and still 
is, an elective standing committee of the fac- 
ulty, whose principal function is to attend a 
conference with the Trustees’ Committee on 
the Curriculum four times a year “to discuss 
such subjects as may be presented involving 
both administrative and educational matters.” 

So far as the records show, so far as the 
memory of man can tell us, the question of 
dismissal procedure was raised by the Com- 
mittee on Conference not because of any dis- 
missal case, and certainly not in reaction to 
the resolution of June 5, but, as was remarked 
at the time by the University Counsel, be- 
cause of the existence ‘‘of a spirit of unrest in 
academic circles;’’ whatever the reason, the new 
dismissal rule was set forth in a Trustees’ 
Minute dated June 15, 1918, which is now 
embodied in the Faculty’s Rules andProcedures, 
and reads as follows: 

Dismissal 

Without either limiting or abrogating any of 
the powers, duties, or privileges granted by the 
Charter to the Board of Trustees, or intending to 
make any change in the policy which it has fol- 
lowed for many years of upholding the security of 
academic tenure, the Board of Trustees hereby 
declares that it is its intention, in case a proposal 
is brought before it to dismiss from the University 
a professor, associate professor, or aasistant pro- 
fessor, to proceed as follows: 
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Before a professor, associate professor, or assist- 
ant professor is removed from his professorship 
for cause, he shall receive a statement in writing 
of the reasons for the proposed removal and shall 
be entitled, if he wishes it, to a hearing before the 
Conference Committee of the Faculty. The Com- 
mittee, after considering the case, shall report its 
opinion, with a full statement of the reasons, to 
the Trustees. Before final action is taken by the 
Board, a committee thereof shall meet with the 
Conference Committee to discuss the report, at 
which meeting the professor shall again have a 
right to appear and be heard. 


`” The rule was clear and eminently just, but it 
covered only certain portions of the academic 
community and it was applicable only to dis- 
missal cases. It should be noted that the 
Trustees took pains to point out that this was 
not the beginning of academic freedom in the 
university. 

More than thirty years later another aca- 
demic freedom issue arose that concerned sus- 
pension. This time there was indeed a specific 
case. It happened that the case was settled 
finally in a manner satisfactory to all concerned 
but the University Faculty, Administration, 
and Trustees all agreed that the lack of a formal 
appellate procedure in such cases was at best 
embarrassing and disturbing to both the Uni- 
versity and the professor and at worst grossly 
unfair or unwise. Again with collaborative ac- 
tion by committees of the two bodies, a pro- 
cedure was duly approved by both Faculty and 
Trustees. The Trustees’ Minute dated April 19, 
1951, and now incorporated in the Rules and 
Procedures, reads as follows: 


Suspension 

Without limiting or abrogating any of the 
powers, duties, and privileges granted by the 
Charter to the Board of Trustees, and without re- 
stricting the right of suspension in the first in- 
stance residing in the President, the Board of 
Trustees declares that it is its intention, in case of 
suspension of a member of the Faculty by the 
President, to proceed as follows: 


In the event that a professor, an associate pro- 
fessor, or an assistant professor be suspended 
from his professorship, he shall receive a state- 
ment in writing of the reasons for the action and 
shall be entitled, if he so desires, to a hearing be- 
fore the Conference Committee of the Faculty. 
The Committee, after considering the case, shall 
report its opinion, with a full statement of the 
reasons, to the President. If the President decides 
to continue the suspension, he shall report his de- 
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cision, with a full statement of ressons, snd with a 
copy of the Conference Committee’s report, to 
the Trustees. Unless the Board thereupon decides 
to terminate the suspension, a committee thereof 
shall meet with the Conference Committee to dis- 
cuss its opinion, shall give the Faculty member an 
opportunity to appear and be heard at such meet- 
ing, and shall report its opinion to the Board. 


The rule is essentially self-explanatory. It is 
modelled on the dismissal rule and differs only 
in adding “suspension” as an action requiring 
the protection of academic freedom and in 
modifying the procedural steps to make them 
fit the relevant fact that the dismissal power 
lay solely with the Trustees while the President 
possessed the power of “suspension in the first 
instance.” : 

The third, and by far the most drastic 
change, came in 1959. Again, amendment was 
initiated, in part, by a troublesome case in 
which the issue lay in the rights of an indi- 
vidual who had been offered an appointment 
to the Faculty informally, and whose offer was 
withdrawn prior to formal action by the Trus- 
tees. But in this instance the amendments ` 
covered far more than this special kind of aca- 
demic freedom issue, for by a fortunate acci- 
dent at this particular moment another stand- 
ing elective committee of the faculty, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Policy,? was examining 
the structure, membership and functions of all 
faculty committees. In consequence, when this 
Committee started its consideration of the 
functions of the Committee on Conference, it 
was affected by a desire to provide some kind 
of appellate procedure for dealing with cases of 
withdrawn offers of employment. It soon, and 
most wisely, decided to present proposals that 
would cover any case of academic freedom and 
would protect any member of the academic 
community. The Advisory Committee on 
Policy proceeded, as had its predecessors, in 
full consultation and cooperation with the 
Trustees’ Committee on the Curriculum and 
with the President and other members of the 
administration. Its report and recommenda- 
tions were fully discussed by the Faculty and, 
slightly modified by certain technical amend- 
ments, were unanimously approved at a sec- 
ond meeting of the Faculty on May 4, 1959. 
The substance thereof was approved and given 
the necessary legal standing in a Minute of 
the Trustees dated June 15, 1959. 


2 The chairman of this committee in the year 
1958-1959 was Professor William J. Baumol who 
was of great assistance to me in the preparation of 
this article. 
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The Advisory Committee on Policy had 


decided, as has been indicated, while extending 
the duties of the Committee on Conference, 
that the absence of any substantial current or 
prospective academic freedom issue did not 
justify inattention to the general rules and pro- 
cedures designed to protect academic freedom. 
For despite the best intentions of an academic 
administration and the Trustees of the insti- 
tution, it is inevitable that there will from time 
to time arise cages in which new issues of aca- 
demic freedom or tenure or appointment are 
involved. After such a case has been settled it 
is perhaps easy to write legislation which will 
prevent its repetition, but, unfortunately, the 
next issue to arise may well be of a totally dif- 
ferent and unforeseen variety. This is unfor- 
tunate both for the people involved who are 
not fully protected by the rules and procedures 
of the faculty as they stand, and also for the 
university administration, because, lacking 
standardized procedures, it may well act either 
too hastily or too hesitantly, and with uncer- 
tainties about the established rights of the indi- 
vidual and the University. The 1959 action at 
Princeton undertook to deal with this problem 
by writing a piece of legislation whose coverage 
was as broad as possible. 

The new rules, now incorporated in the Rules 
and Procedures under the heading ‘‘Academic 
Status and Privileges,” read as follows: 


Without limiting or abrogating any of the- 


powers, duties, and privileges granted by the 
Charter to the Board of Trustees, and without re- 
stricting the powers delegated to the President re- 
garding academic appointments, but recognizing 


the desire of the Faculty that the Faculty Com- 


mittee on Conference should extend its role to 
conduct hearings not only on cases of dismissal 
and suspension (as provided by the Minutes of 
the Board of Trustees of June 15, 1918, and April 
19, 1951) but also on cases of possible unfair treat- 
ment in relation to the appointment, reappoint- 
ment, or academic duties or privileges of academic 
personnel, the Board of Trustees declares its ap- 
proval of the charge and procedures in respect to 
thess matters which were voted for the Commit- 
tee on Conference by the Faculty in its meeting of 
May 4, 1959. 


The Board of Trustees further declares that, 
when requested by the Committees on Conference 
and so determined by the Board, a subcommittee 
of the Board shall meet with that Committee on 
questions of possible unfair practice relative to 
academic status and privileges to discuss the 
Committee’s opinion, shall give the aggrieved 
person an opportunity to appear and be heard at 
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such a meeting, and shall report its opinion to the 
Board. 

More details are provided by the amendment 
of the rules governing the functions of the 
Committee on Conference which reads as fol- 
lows: 


If a case arises involving the dismissal or the 
suspension of a member of the Faculty, or any 
question of unfair treatment in relation to the ap- 
pointment, reappointment, or academic duties or 
privileges of a member of the Faculty or anyone 
to whom an offer of a Faculty appointment has 
been made, the Committee on Conference may be 
called upon to act as a board of review as pro- 
vided for by the Minutes of the Board oi Trustees 
on June 15, 1918, and April 19, 1951. The Com- 
mittee on Conference is also available for consul- 
tation in similar cases involving other persons on 
academic appointments. 


Procedure in cases of dismissal and suspension 
is outlined [above]. In other cases, appeal can be 
made directly to the Committee on Conference by 
individuals directly affected; a statement of 
grievance must be made in writing and a copy 
submitted to the Dean of the Faculty. 


The new rules have two striking features: 

(1) The old rules provided appellate pro- 
cedures only for professors, associate professors 
and assistant professors. Under the new rules 
the appellate procedures are equally available 
to all members of the university’s academic 
community. Thus protection now applies not 
only to the three traditional ranks but also to 
instructors, lecturers, research associates, re- 
search assistants, and any others who are paid 
either for teaching, or.for research, or for both, 
and even those not yet members of the faculty 
to whom an offer of a Faculty appointment has 
been made. 

(2) The new rules, while protecting ‘“‘aca- 
demic freedom,” construe it to include means 
of protecting tenure or other expectancies of 
employment and status. The extension in 1959, 
while one of degree, was significant, not only 
by extending coverage to the whole academic 
community, but also by including any griev- 
ance with respect to appointment, reappoint- 
ment, offer of appointment, status, or privi- 
leges. It is assumed that grievances about rate 
of pay or promotion are still, in first instance 
at least, to be heard by the Faculty’s Advisory 
Committee on Appointments and Advance- 
ments; but appellate jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Conference now covers grievances 
with respect to salary and promotion as well as 
all other types of grievances under the very 
broad interpretation now given to the term. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOVIET WORKS ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 1946-1959* 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


The extensive participation of the Soviet 
Union in the various organs of the United Na- 
tions contrasts vividly with the dearth of seri- 
ous writings by Soviet scholars on this aspect 
of Soviet international relations. Attempts to 
explain this phenomenon usually reach the con- 


clusion that Soviet leaders do not consider the - 


United Nations important for the attainment 
of Soviet foreign policy objectives, that they 
participate primarily out of a desire to exploit 
the U.N. for propaganda purposes.! However, 
the continued Soviet concern with ali the major 
issues which have come before the United Na- 
tions belies so simple an explanation, espe- 
cially since the Soviets have shown an increas- 
ing willingness since 1954 to participate 
actively in specialized agencies and regional 
economic commissions, particularly those im- 


-portant to the underdeveloped countries. In 


fact, there has been a growing, though still 
small, Soviet periodical literature. A general 
review, therefore, of the principal Soviet pub- 
lications on the United Nations—the extent of 
the coverage, the changing areas of emphasis, 
and the quality of the writings—may prove of 
value to students of international affairs. 


* The author acknowledges his appreciation to 
the American Philosophical Society for its sup- 
port of this research project. ` 

1 For example, the Soviet Government estab- 
lished an Association for Assistance to the United 
Nations in the spring of 1958, ostensibly to pro- 
mote an understanding of the United Nations 
among the Soviet people. However, there is virtu- 
ally nothing published in the Soviet press or 
periodical literature on the organization’s opera- 
tions; nor, indeed, does it seem to have any pur- 
pose other than to impress visiting foreign delega- 
tions. 

2 This selected bibliography will not include 
Russian works dealing specifically with problems 
of international law, disarmament, or the obvious 
political questions raised in the General Assembly 
and Security Council, nor with matters clearly 
polemical or propagandistic in character, e.g., dis- 
cussions arising out of the Korean, Arab-Israeli 
or Hungarian questions. An excellent bibliograph- 
ical reference work on these and related areas was 
published in Moscow in 1959: Sovetskata Liter- 


I. GENERAL WORKS 


~ Few general studies on the United Nations 
were published during the Stalinist period; 
certainly, there were no major analytical works 
—articles, monographs, or books—which could 
be regarded as serious efforts to appraise the 
activities and purposes of the U.N. The few 
published materials were either polemical in 
character or brief reportorial pieces. 

B. E. Shtein delivered a lecture before the 
All-Union Committee for Higher Education on 
March 1, 1946 which was subsequently pub- 
lished as a pamphlet: Pervata Sessita Organ- 
wats. Ob’edinennykh Natsii [The First Session 
of the United Nations] (Moscow, 1946), 27 pp.; 
Ta. Segal’ wrote “The International Organiza- 
tion of Security’ in Mitrovoe Khoztaistvo + 
Mirovata Politika (March 1946) on the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations and its early 
work; Andrei Y. Vyshinsky contributed a re- 


atura po Mezhdunarodnomu pravu: Bibliografia, 
1917-1957 (Soviet Literature on International 
Law: Bibliography, 1917-1957). 

The Russian periodicals cited in this article are 
listed below, with their Russian titles and their 
English translations; only the Russian titles will 
be given in the text of the article. Russian titles 
and their English translations will be given when 
reference is made to monographs and books. 
Atomnata Energita (Atomic Energy); Mezhduna- 
rodnata Zhien’ (International Affairs, a valuable 
monthly also published in English); Mirovata 
Ekonomika I Mezhdunarodnye Otnoshentta (World 
Economics and International Relations); Mtrovata 
Khoztaistvo + Mtrovata Politika (World Economics 
and World Politics); Planovoye Khoztatstvo 
(Planned Economy); Sovetskos Gosudarstvo i Pravo 
(Soviet Government and Law); Vneshniaia Tor- 
govlia (Foreign Trade); Voprosy Ekonomiki (Prob- 
lems of Economics). 

Useful articles occasionally appear in New 
Times, a weekly published in English. However, 
since they are readily available no attempt has 
been made to include them in this essay. Finally, 
no attempt has been made to cite Soviet sources 
publishing the speeches of Soviet delegates to the 
United Nations, since these speeches are avail- 
able in U. N. records. 


“ 
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- port on the second session of the General 
Assembly (September 16-November 29, 1947), 
entitled ‘International Law and International 
Organization,” to the January 1948 issue of 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo + Pravo; S. B. Krylov 
edited a documentary history of the U.N.: 
Materialy k Istorii Organizatsis Ob’edinennykh 
Natsit [Materials for the History of the United 
Nations] (Moscow, 1949), 343 pp.; he also con- 
tributed an article, “J. V. Stalin on the Inter- 
national Organization of Peace and Security,” 
in the 1950 issue of Uchentye Zapiskit (Mos- 
cow); finally, an article by G. P. Zadorozhnyi 
in the February 1951 issue of Sovetskoe Gosu- 
darstvo + Pravo condemned the United Nations 
as an instrument serving the aggressive pur- 
poses of the Western bloc. None of these works 
could be called illuminating or sophisticated. 
The pervasive East-West antagonism was’ re- 
flected in all Soviet writings on the U.N. during 
this period. 

A turning point for general Soviet works on 
the United Nations came in 1955. Not only 
was there an increase in the number of articles 
and books devoted to U.N. affairs, but, per- 
haps more encouraging, they expressed a 
friendlier attitude toward the U.N. See F. L. 
Kozhevnikov and A. P. Movchan, “The United 
Nations Charter Incorporates the Generally 
Recognized Principles of International Law,” 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo + Pravo (June, 1955); and 
A. Vorob’ev, “On The Tenth Anniversary of 
the Creation of the United Nations,” Mezhdu- 
narodnaia Zhien’ (June, 1955). 

A number of monographs designed to reach 
a wider audience were published on the occasion 
of the U.N.’s tenth anniversary: N. VY. 
Chernogolovkin, Mezhdunarodnye Organy i 
Mezhdunarodnye Organizatsitt [International 
Organs and International Organizations] (Mos- 
cow, 1955), 51 pp; N. A. Ushakov, Borba 
SSSR za Sobliudente Ustava Organizatsit Ob’ ed- 
inennykh Natsit [The Struggle of the USSR for 
Adherence to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions] (Moscow, 1955), 64 pp.; G. P. Zadoro- 
zhnyi, Organtzaistia Ob’edinennykh Natstt + 
Mezhdunarodnata Bezopasnost? [The United 
Nations Organization and International Secur- 
ity] (Moscow, 1955), 33 pp.; and a book, trans- 
lated from French, by C. Labeyrie-Menaham 
on The Spectalized Agenctes of the United Na- 
tions. 

A one-volume collection of documents and 
two important monographs, dealing with the 
founding of the U.N. and its principal activ- 
ities, were published in 1956. They were de- 
signed, at least partially, to strengthen the 
Soviet case against any revision of the Charter: 
V. N. Durdenevskii and 8. B. Krylov (eds.), 
Organtzatstta Ob’edinennykh Natsis: sbornik 
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dokumentov [The United Nations Organization: 
A Collection of Documents] (Moscow, 1958), 
375 pp.; the monograph by 8. Samarsky— 
Bor'ba Sovetskogo Sowza v OON za Mir i 
Bezopasnost’ Narodov [The Struggle of the 
Soviet Union For Peace and Security of 
Peoples] (Moscow, 1956), 50 pp.—was origin- 
ally delivered as a lecture at the Higher Party 
School of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.8S.U.; and G. P. Zhukov, SSSR za Ravnop- 
raviye Bol’shikh i Malykh Gosudarsivy [The 
USSR is For Equality of Large and Small 
Governments] (Moscow, 1956), 31 pp. In addi- 
tion to these marks of attention, “since 1956- 
1957 textbooks on international law as well as 
Soviet surveys of international affairs and en- 
cyclopedia yearbooks (themselves innovations) 
have customarily included a section on ‘inter- 
national organizations’.’’® However, the State 
Publishing House of Political Literature (the 
most important Soviet publishing house hand- 
ling contemporary international affairs) ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the existing state 
of research in the field. It noted, for example, 
that publication plans for the 1956-1960 period 
“do not include research into the role of inter- 
national organizations,’’4 

The eleventh session of the General Assembly 
was discussed by M. Baturin in two articles in 
Mezhdunarodnata Zhien’ (January and April, 
1957); K. A. Baginian wrote on “The Prin- 
ciple of Non-Interference and the Charter of 
the United Nations” in Sovetskee Gosudarstvo i 
Pravo (June 1957); V. Bogdanov discussed the 
possibility of settling international conflicts by 
patient negotiation, in the July issue; E. Koro- 
vin, a leading authority on international organ- 
ization, wrote on “The Soviet Union and 
Founding of the United Nations” in the Bep- 
tember 1957 issue of Mezhdunarodnata Zhizen’; 
and L. Fituni’s article, “The United Nations 
Organization and Security of Peoples,” in 
Mirovaia Ekonomika i Meehdunarodnye Otno- 
sheniia (November 1957), might also be men- 
tioned. Monographs by V. I. Bilai, the Ukrain- 
ian delegate to the General Assembly, and A. P. 
Movchan, a frequent contributor to journals 
dealing with international relations, were de- 
signed for a wide audience: Na XI Sessit 


3 Alexander Dallin, “The Soviet View of the 
United Nations,’ Ms., M.I.T. Center for Inter- 
national Studies, 1959, p. 74. For example, see 
the selection by L. A. Fituni on “The Specialized 
Agencies of the U. N.” in Mezhdunarodnyt Po- 
litiko-ekonomicheskit Ezhegodnik, 1958. I am in- 
debted to Professor Dallin for permission to use 
information from his manuscript. 

48. Mayorov, “Literature on World Affairs,” 
International Afairs, (January 1957), p: 160. ` 
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General’noi Assamblet Organizatsts Ob’ edinen- 
nykh Natsu [The XIth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly] (Kiev, 1957) 38 pp., and 
OON + Mirnoe Sosushchestvovante [The UNO 
and Peaceful Coexistence] (Moscow, 1957) 36 
pp., respectively. An important presentation of 
the official Soviet position in the U.N. during 
the 1945-1957 period was also published: A. 
Protopopov, Sovetskit Soiuz v Organizatstt 
Ob’edinennykh Natsit [The Soviet Union and 
the United Nations] (Moscow, 1957), 210 pp. 
Some 20,000 copies of it were printed, an un- 
usually large number for such a study. 

A few other general works should be noted: 
S. A. Malinin, “The Juridical Nature and Legal 
Status of the U.N. Specialized Agencies,” 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo + Pravo (November 1958); 
two articles by V. Alexandrov on the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly, which ap- 
peared in the December 1958 and February 
1959 issues of Mezhdunarodnata Zhizn’, ex- 
pressing approval of the admission to the U.N. 
of the newly independent, non-western nations 
on the ground that it decreased the voting effec- 
tiveness of the Western bloc; a monograph by 
G. P. Zadorozhnyi, OON, + Mirnoe Sosush- 
chestvovante Gosudarstv [The UNO and Peaceful 
Coexistence of Governments] (Moscow, 1958), 
54 pp.; and, finally, the first Soviet textbook 
on foreign policy: Ocherki Istorit Vneshnet 
Politiki SSSR [Notes on the History of the 
Foreign Policy of the USSR] (Moscow, 1958). 
In his book, Professor Ivashin asserted that 
“in fighting for peace along all lines, the USSR 
attributed great importance to the United 
Nations.’ : 

Il. THE VETO POWER 


The Soviet Government has consistently 
maintained that the preservation of the veto 
power in the Security Council—the principle 
of Great Power unanimity—is fundamental to 
the continued existence of the United Nations. 
That it was a prerequisite for Soviet participa- 
tion in the U.N. was made clear early in the 
postwar period; see N. N. Poliansky, “The 
Principle of Sovereignty in the Security Coun- 
cil,” Sovetskoe Gosudarsivo i Pravo (March— 
April, 1946). In the January 1947 issue, I. D. 
Levin declared, in “The Problem of Sover- 
eignty in the UN Charter,” that the renuncia- 
tion of the veto “‘would in fact mean renounc- 
ing the chief task of the Organization.” See 
also 8. V. Molodsov, “The Unanimity Rule of 
the Permanent Members of the Security Coun- 
cil is an Inviolate Principle of the United Na- 
tiong,” Sovetskoe Gosudaratvo i Pravo (January 
1953). In 1956, a book was published in Mos- 
cow specifically devoted to this question: N. A. 


5 Quoted from Dallin, op. cit., p. 76. 
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Ushakov, Printsip Edinoglastia Velikikh Derz- - 
hav v Organigatstt Ob’edinennykh Natsit [The 
Principle of Great Power Unanimity in the 
United Nations Organisation]. The same 
author also wrote a similarly titled article 
for the July 1957 issue of Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo 
+ Pravo. As long as the Soviet bloc is a voting 
minority in the United Nations, Moscow can 
be expected to remain unalterably opposed to 
any revision or modification of the veto power. 


_ UI. CHARTER REVISION 


Along with its advocacy of a strong Security 
Council and the inviolability of the veto, Mos- 
cow has opposed efforts to revise the Charter, 
maintaining “that under present circumstances 
all attempts to revise it would not only be 
futile, but even harmful... The Soviet Union 
was, and still is, opposed to abolishing the 
unanimity principle, which is indispensable for 
the effective operation of the United Nations. 
However, the Soviet Union by no means op- 
poses enlarging the major U.N. bodies.’’* That 
is to say, it welcomes increased representation 
for the Arab-Asian countries. 

Two articles may be noted: 8. Borisov, 
“Against Projects for the Revision of the 
United Nations Charter,” Sovetskoe Gosudarsivo 
t Pravo (June 1955); and G. I. Morozov, “New 
Plans to Revise the Charter of the United 
Nations,” in the May 1959 issue. The collec- 
tion of documents compiled by Durdenevsky 
and Krylov, as well as the pamphlet by Samar- 
sky (cited above under “General Works”) were 
designed in part to show that the Charter did 
not need any revision, that it could function 
effectively as presently constituted. 

A book published by the Czechoslovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1957, and highly praised in 
Moscow, stressed the adequacy of the U.N. 
Charter ‘for contemporary international con- 
ditions and requirements,” and the need to 
preserve the veto; the authors also stated that 
“the U.N. Charter is undoubtedly a typical 
product of the era in which states of different 
types exist simultaneously—capitalist and 
socialists; it was planned to promote peace- 
ful co-existerice, co-operation and competition 
... not in a revision of the Charter but in ite 
application lies the future of the United Na- 
tions Organization.’’? 


6 V. Shvetsov, “Another Attempt to Revise 
the U. N. Charter,” International Affairs (July 
1957), p. 109. 

7 V. Kopal and I. Mrázek, Problems of the Revi- 
ston of the U. N. Charter (in Czech) (Prague, 1957, 
242 pp.), reviewed by V. Nesterov and B. Topor- 
nin, in International Affaire, (January 1958), pp. - 
114-115. 
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IV. THE MEMBERSHIP ISSUE 


During the 1945-1955 period, the Soviet 
Union opposed U.N. membership for ex-enemy 
and neutral states. It used the veto extensively 
to prevent the admission of nations: which it 
considered antagonistic to its interests, though 
it was ready to support an ex-enemy applicant 
now safely behind the iron curtain. This 
attempted maneuver in no way affected Soviet 
attacks on Western efforts to circumvent the 
Security Council by granting to the General 
Assembly the power to decide on membership 
questions. The Soviet view was strengthened 
by two consultative opinions, handed down by 
the International Court of Justice, which up- 
held the competence of the Security Council to 
pass on such matters. For comment, see the 
articles by 8. Borisov—“The Admission of New 
Members in the U.N.O.” and “The Unsuccess- 
ful Attack Against the Principle of Unanimity 
of the Great Powers in the Security Council” 
—in the September 1948 and June 1950 issues 
of Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo. 

Since 1955, as a result of a policy shift dic- 
tated primarily by the new emphasis placed 
upon courting the underdeveloped countries, 
Moscow has become a supporter of the prin- 
ciple of universality of membership. Concomit- 
antly, it also stresses the need to give Commun- 
ist China its rightful position on the Security 
Council: ‘Obviously the United Nations can- 
not be called truly universal as long as the seat 
of the Chinese people, contrary to the Charter 
and common sense, is occupied by a Chiang- 
Kai-Shekite who does not represent anyone.’’® 
Soviet writers have criticized the failure of the 
U.N. to seat the People’s Republic of China 
since the dramatic Soviet ‘“‘walkout” of Jan- 
uary—July 1950. The issue is raised regularly at 
the start of every U.N. session, and in the 
organizations affiliated with the U.N. Since 
the themes are the same—the legitimate right 
of Communist China to a seat on the Security 
Council and membership in the U.N., the 
paradox of considering the U.N. a world organ- 
ization, while not recognizing the legal repre- 
sentatives of a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion; and the dangers to world peace resulting 
from the Western-inspired conspiracy to ex- 
clude Communist China from the U.N.—only 
a few articles need mention: G. P. Zadoroshnyi, 
“The Disgraceful Decision of the U.N. General 
Assembly” (Concerning the labelling of Com- 
munist China an aggressor in Korea), Sovetskoe 
Gosudarstvo + Pravo (April 1951); K. A. Bagian- 
ian, “Crude Violation of United Nations’ Sta- 


è O. Nakropin, “The United Nations Must Be 
an Instrument of Peace,” International Afairs 
(November 1957), p. 115. 
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tutes by the Anglo-American Aggresgors’ 
Bloc,” in the July 1952 issue; and articles by 
G. I. Tunkin and O. Nakropin in the October 
1956 and Noyember 1957 issues of Mezhdun- 
arodnata Zhien’, respectively. 


VY. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ° 


From the beginning of U.N. operations the 
Soviet Union supported independence for 
colonial areas and sought to establish itself-as 
their champion. Soviet delegates consistently 
advocated measures designed to promote the 
economic development of these emerging coun- 
tries. But their declarations of support seldom 
corresponded to actual policy; for the Soviets 
made no concrete offers of aid prior to 1954, 
either on a bilateral basis or to U.N. organiza- 


- tions carrying on specific programs of economic 


development. Indeed, this divergence between 
declaration and deed, accompanied by the 
“hard” strategy of the Cominform, estranged 
Moscow from the newly independent nations 
of the Middle East and Southern Asia and 
isolated indigenous Communist Parties from 
nationalist movements. 

During the Stalinist period, few articles deal- 
ing with U.N. efforts to improve economic con- 
ditions in the underdeveloped countries ap- 
peared in Soviet journals. This neglect con- 
trasted forcibly with the profusion of state- 
ments made by Soviet delegates in the U.N. 
organizations. The articles depreciated Western 
efforts while lauding Soviet proposals, and 
belittled U.N. activities. G. Slavianov pur- 


.ported to review ‘the record in his article, 


“Economic Problems at the Thirteenth Ses- 
sion of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council,” Planovoye Khoziaistvo (No- 
vember~December, 1951); in actuality, he de- 
voted most of his account to an attack on 
Western policy, with little analysis of the 
specific problems raised in ECOSOC. Another 
typical article appeared in New Times, No. 47, 
1952, on “The Problem of the Underdeveloped 
Countries: The Results of the General Dis- 
cussion on the Problem of the Economic De- 
velopment of the Underdeveloped Countries by 
the Second Committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly.” 
Soviet writers, then as now, emphasized the 
bilateral approach to economic development. 
The potentialities of the U.N. were either 
ignored or slighted. See G. Afanas’ev, “Expan- 
sion of International Trade and Economic De- 
velopment of Undeveloped Countries,” Voprosy 
Ekonomiki (March 1952), and L. Fituni, Sovet- 
skit Sotuz + Mezhdunarodnos Ekonomicheskoye 
Sotrudnichesivo [The Soviet Union and Inter- 
national: Economic Cooperation] (Moscow, 


~ 1952), 40 pp. 
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Since 1954, coverage of U.N. economic de- 
velopment and technical assistance programs 
has increased. The articles are usually brief 
accounts of the meetings of the various regional 
economic commissions and specialized agencies 
in which Soviet policy-makers have some inter- 
est. Though descriptive rather than analytical, 
and stressing Soviet contributions to the opera- 
tion of a particular organization, the accounts 
are relatively devoid of the polemics character- 
istic of the Stalinist period. They-reiterate the 
desire of the Soviet Union to aid the undevel- 
oped countries, the general inadequacy of U.N. 
efforts and the potentially significant role that 
the Soviet bloc can play in the process of pro- 
moting national programs of development. For 
example, the following’ may be cited: M. 
Borisov, “Problems of International Economic 
Cooperation at the Eighteenth Session of the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council,” Vneshni- 
ata Torgovlia (October 1954); A. Petrov, “The 
Struggle of the Soviet Union for the Develop- 
ment of International Economic Cooperation,” 
Voprosy Ekonomiki (October 1954); A. Chi- 
stiakov, “The Development of Economic Co- 
operation Between the Countries of the Social- 
ist Camp and the Underdeveloped Countries,” 
ibid. (January 1955); “The Twentieth Session 
of the U.N. Economic and Social Council,” 
Mezhdunarodnata Zhizn’ (September 1955); 
and K. Razsumovskii, “The Results of the 
Twentieth Session of the United Nations Econ- 
omic and Social Council,” Vneshniaia Torgov- 
lia (November 1955). 

Soviet writers have focused particular atten- 
tion of late on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. The articles are noteworthy for 
their growing factual quality: V. Cheprakov, 
The Strengthening of Peace and the Develop- 
ment of International Cooperation: The Work 
of the Twenty-fourth Session of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council,” Kommunist- 
(No. 14, 1957); an article on this same meeting 
by V. Poleshaev in the September, 1957 issue 
of Vneshniaia Torgovlia; V. Borovski, “The 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East and the Problems of Economic De- 
velopment of Asian Countries,” Mutrovata 
Ekonomika + Mezhdunarodnye Otnoshentta 
(August 1957); and finally, a short piece in the 
June, 1958 issue of this journal on “ECAFE 
and the Struggle of the Countries of Asia for 
the Strengthening of National Economies,” by 
L. Fituni, a leading writer on international 
organization. 

Despite the increased interest in the prob- 
lems and prospects of economic development 
as they are handled by U.N. organizations, 
Soviet writers continue to center the bulk of 
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their attention on the question of expanding 
international trade, a persistent concern of 
Moscow throughout the postwar period.® 


VI. FORBIGN TRADE 


Khrushchev’s remark to a group of U.S, Con- 
gressmen in 1955, that “We value trade least 
for economic reasons and most for political 
purposes,” must not be regarded as an idle 
comment, for the Soviet Union is now in a posi- 
tion to challenge Western commercial domin- 
ance in many areas. Moscow’s political offen- 
sive in the underdeveloped nations receives 
added impetus from its willingness to extend 
long-term credits, provide industrial equip- 
ment, and accept the surpluses of these coun- 
tries. Prior to 1954 Soviet trade agreements 
were inconsequential adjuncts of Soviet foreign 
policy toward the non-Communist world; to- 
day they are firmly imbedded in an imagina- 
tive, impressive foreign aid program. 

Stalin’s postwar approach to foreign trade, 
as it developed within the United Nations, may 
be divided into two phases. First, between 1946 
and 1948, the Soviet Government remained 
aloof from all major U.N. efforts to expand 
international trade, and showed negligible in- 
terest in the problem. Second, beginning with 
the third session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe in April, 1948, though still not 
contributing to the success of the Commission’s 
endeavors, they did manifest a greater interest. 
Very little was written in Soviet journals on the 
U.N.’s role in promoting world trade. Occasion- 
ally, a piece critical of ECE’s activities ap- 
peared, e.g, G. Slavianov, “The Seventh Ses- 
sion of the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe,” Planovoye Khoziaisivo (May-June, 
1952). The themes presented have since be- 
come familiar features of Soviet propaganda: 
the United States is responsible for the low 
level of East-West trade through ‘ts discrimina- 
tory export licensing policy; a bilateral system 
of trading is preferable to a multilateral one 
because, it ensures equality of treatment; the 
Western countries seek to maintain Eastern 
Europe’s backwardness by their trade pro- 
posals. On several occasions the Soviet dele- 
gates made constructive proposals for altering 
ECE’s organizational machinery for handling 
trade questions. However, with the Cold War at 
its peak, there were no operational results. 

After 1953, Moscow shifted to ‘competitive 


s For an excellent analysis of the Soviet posi- 
tion on the trade question as it has developed 
within the United Nations see Harold Karan 
Jacobson, “The Soviet Union, the U. N. and 
World Trade,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 
11 (September 1958), pp. 678-688. 
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coexistence” in an attempt to ease international 
tension and enhance Soviet prestige in the 
underdeveloped world. In the process the trade 
question acquired a new significance. A num- 
ber of short pieces appeared in several of the 
1954 issues of the foreign trade journal: “The 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe” 
(January); V. Viktorov, “The Tenth Session of 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East” (April); and B. Usachev, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Foreign Trade at the Ninth Session of 
the U.N. Economie Commission for Europe” 
(June). 

In their attempts to promote East-West 
(intra-~-European) trade, the Soviets have de- 
voted particular attention to the Economic 
Commission for Europe. A partial reflection of 
this interest is evident in the increased number 
of articles appearing in Soviet journals. Quanti- 
tatively, however, the number remains small. 
Though most of them have been published in 
the foreign trade journal, several have ap- 
peared elsewhere: “Results of the Tenth Ses- 
sion of the U.N. Economic Commisssion for 
Europe,” Vneshniata Torgovlia (June 1955); 
V. Mordvinov and B. Maiorov, “The U.N. 
Economic Commission for Europe and the 
Problems of Economic Cooperation of Euro- 
pean Countries,’ Mezhdunarodnata Zhizn’ 
(July 1955); a detailed account by K. Rasu- 
movskii and V. Azhaev in Vneshntata Torgovita 
(January 1956), on “The Results of the Fourth 
Session of the Committee for the Development 
of Foreign Trade-of the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe,” emphasizing the desir- 
ability of bilateral and trilateral trading sys- 
tems; V. Alkhimov, “The Results of the 
Eleventh Session of the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe,” thd. (July 1956); an 
account of the twelfth session by the same au- 
thor in the August, 1957 issue of Mirovaia 
Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniia; and 
an article by V. Polezhaev in Vneshniata Tor- 
govlia (January 1959), on “The Beventh Ses- 
sion of the Committee for the Development of 
Trade Under the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Europe.” 

To further its political objectives in Southern 
Asis, the Kremlin has relied principally on the 
bilateral approach, offering expanded trade, 
long-term credits, and technical assistance to a 
target country through regular diplomatic 
channels. It has also “discovered” the poten- 
tialities of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, particularly as a forum for 
deriving maximum propaganda gain out of 
Soviet achievements and contributions. Moder- 
ation, reasonableness, and a willingness to 
participate actively in the Commission’s pro- 
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gram are aspects of the current Kremlin diplo- 
matic offensive. : 

A number of articles in the foreign trade 
journal, Vneshntata Torgovlia, are worthy of 
mention. They are invariably brief, descriptive 
in character, and relatively temperate in their 
criticisms of Western policies, e.g., “At the 


First Session of the Sub-Committee on Trade 


of the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East,” (February 1955). 8. Miliu- 
kov blamed the slow development of trade in 
the ECAFE area on the Western economic . 
blockade of China and on the “artificial re- 
strictions” placed on trade with the People’s 
Democracies in his article on the eighth session 
of ECAFE’s Committee on Industry and 
Trade (April 1956). See also “Eleventh Session 
of the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East” (May 1955). S. Musatov, in 
“The Twelfth Session of HCAFE,” (May 1958) 
stated that the Soviet Union was prepared to 
increase its purchases in the region, expand 
deliveries of industrial equipment to these 
countries, and receive specialists from ECAFE 
countries; N. Zinov’ev dealt with the results 
of the first session of the newly established - 
ECAFE Committee on Trade in the January 
1958 issue; and M. Pankin summarized the 
results of the second session in the May 1959 » 
issue, In addition, Soviet participation in 
ECAFE has been mentioned by other Soviet 
writers in literature devoted to Soviet policy 
toward the underdeveloped countries. 


Vil. PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC BNERGY 


On December 8, 1953, President Eisenhower, 
speaking before the General Assembly, pro- 
posed the establishment of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency to promote the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. At first, Moscow was 
hostile; it sought to kill the proposal through 
obfuscation and delay. For example, during the 
preliminary discussions, the Soviets tried to- 
link adoption of the Eisenhower Plan with 
acceptance of a Soviet-sponsored program of 
disarmament. See V. Iakovelev, “Atomie En- 
ergy—tIn the Service of Peace: On the Atomic 
Diplomacy of the U.8.A. and the Struggle of 
the Soviet Union for the Reduction of Atomic 
and Conventional Weapons,” Mezhdunarodnata 
Zhien’ (February 1955). 

By mid-1955, however, this position was re- 
versed as Moscow sensed the appeal which the 
proposal held for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Soviet writers then lauded the potential- 
ities of the I.A.E.A.: A. Lavrishehev, ‘“Inter- 
national Cooperation in the Utilization of 
Atomic Energy for Peaceful Purposes,” Vop- 
rosy Ekonomiki (December 1955); and a short 
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pamphlet by Ia. Ts. Mirov, Atomnuyu Energi 
yu—Dlia Dela Mira [Atomic Energy—In The 
Service of Peace] (Moscow, 1955), 32 pp. 
Since the formal establishment of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency on October 1, 
1956, and the start of operations in July, 1957, 
Soviet scholars have followed its progress and 
problems. Their commentaries have been rela- 
tively free of polemics, though emphasis on 
Soviet contributions often assumes obvious 
propaganda proportions: ‘‘Toward the Estab- 
lishment of the International Agency for 


Atomic Energy,” and a copy of “The Charter ` 


of the International Atomic Energy Agency,” 
were published in the March, 1957 issue of 
Mezhdunarodnata Zhien’; 8. A. Malinin, ‘Legal 
Forms of International Cooperation for the 
Peaceful Utilization of Atomic Power,” Sovet- 
skoe Gosudarsivo i Pravo (July 1957); P. 
Egurnov and §. Nikolaev “Atomic Energy— 
For the Welfare of Mankind: On the Coopera- 
tion of the USSR with Other Countries in the 
Field of the Peaceful Utilization of Atomic 
Energy,” Mezhdunarodnaia Zhien’ (September 
1957); and a monograph by V. Larin, one of 
the principal scholars writing on international 
organization, which was published in 1957: 
Mezhdunarodnoe Agentsvo po Atomnot Energii 
[The International Agency for Atomic Energy]. 
Another account worth noting is an essay by 
A. N. Shevchenko, “The Problem of Atomic 
Energy and Peaceful Coexistence,” which ap- 
peared in Mezhdunarodno-Pravovye Formy 
Mirnovo Sosushchestvovanitta Gosudarsivo i 
Natstt (Moscow, 1957). 

There have been few comprehensive accounts 
of J.A.E.A. activities. Occasionally, short 
propaganda pieces appear in New Times, and 
Soviet newspapers periodically accuse the 
United States of attempting to subvert the 
organization and meddle in the affairs of other 
countries./° But several articles, devoted to the 
firstand second General Conference of the 
I.A.E.A., may be noted: V. Larin, “Peaceful 
Atom and International Cooperation: On the 
First Session of the General Conference of the 
I.A.E.A.,” Mezhdunarodnata Zhizn’ (December 
1957); a follow-up article by the same author 
in the June 1958 issue on the ‘‘Soviet Contribu- 
tion to the ‘Atom Pool’ ”; and V. P., “At the 
Second International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy,” Atomnata Energita 
(November 1958). 

At the third General Conference, held in 
Vienna in September 1959, the Soviets de- 
nounced the United States in terms and tone 


10 Pravda, October 19, 1957. 
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reminiscent of the Stalinist period. However, 
the attacks centered on administrative issues, 
and not on the substantive operations of the 
Agency. With respect to this Agency at least, 
the small volume of Soviet writings does not 
reflect any lack of interest; indeed, Soviet ac- 
tions in the J.A.E.A. indicate an intention to 
participate to an increasing extent in the organ- 
ization’s work.! 


Vi. CONCLUSION 


During the first postwar decade the Soviet 
government did little to publicize the activities 
of the United Nations. A noticeable change has 
taken place since 1955. Selected information on 
major developments in the General Assembly, 
Security Council, and regional economic com- 
Missions is now presented more frequently, but 
there has been no systematic effort to educate 
the Soviet people as to the functions, activ- 
ities, and successes of the U.N. Though Soviet 
scholars are devoting more attention to U.N. 
activities, particularly as they concern under- 
developed countries, their writings are usually 
repetitious and superficial. Nevertheless, care- 
ful analysis of these accounts provides some 
useful insights into the changing Soviet image 
of the United Nations and its role in world 
affairs. 

Khrushchev did not mention the United 
Nations, or its importance in preserving inter- 
national peace, in his major address before the 
Twenty-first Congress of the C.P.S.U. on 
January 28, 1959, a fact which raises the ques- 
tion of what Moscow hopes tə accomplish 
through membership in the United Nations. 
Dallin succinctly summarized the possibilities 
as follows: 


Membership, even at times of ccnsiderable ad- 
versity, has conferred on the Soviet Union valu- 
able opportunities for the settlement of some rela- 
tively minor disputes, for informiation-gathering 
and international contacts, for gaining prestige 
and respectability as a major power in the family 
of nations; and, of utmost importance, for propa- 
ganda. 


u In: May, 1959, the Soviet Government in- 
formed the Director-General of J.A.E.A. of its 
intention to make a voluntary casa contribution, 
designed to enable member nations to purchase 
equipment in the USSR, of $125,000. It also as- 
signed Professor Arkady N. Rylcv, an eminent 
nuclear physicist, to the Agency where he will 
serve as Deputy Director-General for training 
and research. 

u Dallin, op. cù., p. 100. 
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Politics and Vision. By Saenipon S. WOLIN. 
(Boston: Little Brown snd Company. 1960, 
Pp. xi, 529.) 


Anyone who undertakes to write s survey of 
the stream of political thought from Plato to 
the present must have an uncommon amount 
of courage, for the risks are many and great, 
and many are those who have met them unsuc- 
cessfully. The undertaking involves being 
deeply and widely versed in the literature of 
the field and the ability to select what is impor- 
tant. Both of these require time. It takes years 
to obtain the necessary knowledge and also to 
acquire the maturity without which knowledge 
cannot ripen into understanding. Then there is 
the problem of deciding whether to confine one- 
self to exposition in the Dunning tradition or 
to venture into interpretation and evaluation. 
The first alternative means shallowness and 
superficiality, while the second demands a 
general framework, a central unifying theme, a 
capacity for original thought, and the power 
of literary expression. 

Professor Wolin has met these challenges 
successfully. His mastery of the field is obvious 
and extends to much more than the ground 
usually covered by the historians of political 
- thought. He draws from the literature of econ 
omic thought, from theology and church his- 
tory, and from the best thinking in modern 
organization theory and public administration. 
The result is breadth and perspective and, in 
many cases, novel insights. He is equally 
courageous in his omissions, many of which 
are rather startling since not only minor but 
some major figures like Aristotle are either left 
out or treated casually and briefly. Neverthe- 
less, the omissions are justifiable in terms of the 
theme which Professor Wolin is developing and 
enable him to handle adequately other figures, 
historical periods, and schools of thought. He 
decisively ignores the easy way out of pure ex- 
position by means of which a writer can hide 
his own deficiencies of critical analysis and 
takes the bold course of interpretation and 
evaluation. His literary presentation is clear, 
often elegant, and mercifully free of pedantry 
and jargon. There is no attempt to impress the 
reader with his learning, great as it is, nor to 
assume that obscurity and complexity are syn- 
onymous with profundity. 

Professor Wolin’s general theme is implicit 
in the last two sentences of his book: “It means, 
finally, that political theory must once again 
be viewed as that form of knowledge which 


deals with what is general and integrative to 
men, a life of common involvements. The 
urgency of these tasks is obvious, for human - 
existence is not going to be decided at the lesser 
level of small ‘associations: it is the political 
order that is making fateful decisions about 
man’s survival in an age haunted by the pos- 
sibility of unlimited destruction.” 

- It is clear from the demand which he makes 
of political theory that his thinking about 
politics is both medieval and. modern. It is 
medieval in its insistence on a general integrat- 
ing frame of reference, on a philosophy capable 
of restoring unity, meaning, and purpose to in- 
stitutions and processes. It is modern in its 
concéption of the political as that which deals 
with conflict and decision-making. It is demo- 
cratic and liberal in its rejection of any attempt 
to compose and reconcile conflicts by the impo- 
sition of some system of values external to man 
and internalized by propaganda and govern- 
mental pressure. He wants consensus to be 
attained by the contestants themselves through 
creative leadership, for consensus is something 
to be drawn out of people rather than imposed 
upon them. i 

This general theme gives order and direction 
to Wolin’s whole survey of the stream of politi- 
cal thought and causes him to make some very 
penetrating and often original appraisals of 
well known figures and movements. It would 
be impossible, in a book review, to touch on 
any points of detail even though many of them 
are highly interesting and worth discussing— 
and debating—in their own right. On the 
whole, it appears that Wolin thinks that there 
have been roughly four major answers to his 
central problem: the Platonic, the Christian, 
the liberal, and the pluralist. 

The Platonic answer he rejects because it re- 
duces politics to ‘the art of imposition” and the 
“pursuit of ultimate truth” destroys that which 
is peculiarly political. To Christianity he 
ascribes the contribution of discovering the 
community~building properties of belief, but he 
thinks that Christianity, whether Catholic or 
Calvinistic, has been unable to solve the tension 
between faith and organization. His appraisal 
of liberalism is novel and unconventional, but 
he makes a strong and documented case for it. 
Its substance is that liberalism is rooted in 
anxiety, being pessimistic about human nature 
and relativistic about values. Wolin’s treat- 
ment of liberalism is unconventional in that he 
puts it in the same camp with its arch-enemies, 
traditional conservatism and Marxist com- 
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munism, because all three posit social conform- 
ity or “socialized conscience,” as the standard 
of behavior. Liberalism is unacceptable to him 
because it is social rather than political and 
tries to substitute administration for politics 
and statecraft. Pluralism he conceives as an 
escape from the basic problem of political 
philosophy through fragmentation into group 
or fractional politics. 

Professor Wolin’s survey of the history of 
political thought is stimulating, original, and 
creative. It does not offer a solution to the prob- 
lem he raises, but it is a superb presentation of 
it which no political scientist can henceforth 
afford to ignore. 

René DE Visma WILLIAMSON 

Loutsiana State University 


The American Voter. By A. CAMPBELL, P. 
Converse, W. MILLER, and D. Sroxss. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 573. $8.50.) 


There are, it seems, three ways in which the 
continuing study of voting behavior can con- 
tribute to a cumulative body of knowledge 
about elections: it can produce new types of 
data on different aspects of the vote by asking 
fresh questions; it can subject new data 


and old to more ingenious analytical manipula- 


tion; and it can bring to the design, analysis 
and interpretation of data new theoretical 
understanding. All of these things the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
has done with considerable success in ita new 
study of the American electorate. 

It is impossible within the limits of this short 
review to summarize and evaluate a book so 
rich in data and analyses. All of the familiar 
aspects of voting behavior—the image of the 
parties and the candidates, orientations 
towards’ issues, citizen involvement in the 
political process, demographic characteristics 
of the electorate—are treated much less me- 
chanically and more imaginatively than has 
been the case in past survey research studies. A 
new analytical device—the voter’s “level of 
conceptualization’’—is a promising innovation. 
A classification of elections into maintaining, 
deviating and realigning contests is likely to be 
useful in linking survey research with aggregate 
voting data for political system analysis. But, 
most important, Angus Campbell and his asso- 
ciates have not only assimilated to their own 
modes of analysis those of previous workers in 
the field, but they have also been exceptionally 
sensitive to criticisms of their earlier work, 
heeded these criticisms and creatively coped 
with them in their new study. Indeed, these 
criticisms and the manner in which they have 
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been met can serve as convenient handles for 
coming to grips with the book. 

In the first place, it has been charged that 
survey research makes for a “flat” profile of the 
electorate, and that it cannot capture the 
dynamics of resistance and change involved in 
the electoral process. The American Voter 
demonstrates that survey-research need not be 
devoid of longitudinal depth and contextual 
flavor. Though primarily a report of the 1952 
and 1956 presidential elections, the book also 
draws on studies of the 1948 and 1954 contests, 
and even on research conducted in 1958. The 
wealth of these “historical” data not only per- 
mits the authors to undertake comparative 
analyses, but also to develop time series. For 
instance, an analysis of “class polarization” 
shows considerable variation in the relation- 
ship between social class and vote in a series 
beginning in 1944; or data on age and “first 
vote” are successfully exploited in tracing the 
genesis and development of party identifica- 
tion. Moreover, there is a good deal of reliance 
on more conventional and “qualitative” know- 
ledge of electoral conditions and circumstances. 

Secondly, survey research has been criticized 
for being psychologically-oriented to the extent 
of ignoring important sociological factors in 
electoral behavior. Although this new report 
continues the Survey Research Center’s psy- 
chological tradition and, indeed, strengthens 
this orientation by further evidence of the 
pervasive and stabilizing influence of party 
identification, it also shows a healthy respect 
for the more strictly sociological dimensions of 
voting behavior. Membership in social groups, 
the role of social class, economic antecedents 
and population movement are treated as impor- 
tant variables. Yet one cannot escape the feel- 
ing that the authors’ psychological bias betrays 
their sociolegical commitment. One is startled 
to learn, for instance, that “at the time our 
political system was designed, influential minds 
found in the ‘different sentiments and views’ of 
the various classes ‘the most common and dur- 
able source of faction.’ ”’ (p. 334) What, one 
wonders, ever happened to “the various and 
unequal distribution of property?” It also takes 
a good deal of psychological leapfrogging to 
speak of attitudes and perceptions as ‘‘motiva- 
tions.” 

Thirdly, survey research has been found 
wanting because, in concentrating on the indi- 
vidual voter, it seems to have failed in dealing 
with the institutional and legal settings of 
elections, as well as in tracing the consequences 
of voting behavior for the political “system. 
Again, the authors recognize that institutional 
parameters, in setting limits to voting behavior, 
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may facilitate or impede both participation and 
partisanship. The crucial problem of electoral 
consequences for the political system is occa- 
sionally touched on in different empirical 
analyses, but it is primarily treated in a con- 
cluding chapter. Here the analysis is more in- 
terpretative than evidential in examining 
electoral outcomes :as they affect political 
leadership, party strategies and the party sys- 
tem. A next step in survey research would seem 
to call for building appropriate questions about 
consequences into research designs and inter- 
view schedules. 

Fourthly, survey research has been criticized 
for lack of imagination in exploiting data 
which, though perhaps unsatisfactory from a 
sampling point of view, might give insight into 
highly molecular aspects of voting behavior. It 
has been true that the Survey Research Cen- 
ter’s reports have been close to the data and 
rarely ventured far beyond them. Whatever 
one’s predilections in this regard, the new 
report cannot be accused of undue self- 
restraint. In the chapter on “agrarian political 
behavior,” for instance, limited data are crea- 
tively used for insightful speculation and inter- 
pretation against more general background 
knowledge of the behavior of rural populations. 

Finally, survey research, including the work 
of the Survey Research Center, has been found 
deficient in theoretical orientation or, at least, 
theoretical explicitness. The American Voter 
reveals a good deal of sensitivity to this criti- 
cism, but meets it in less satisfactory fashion 
than the other charges. Some of the theoretical 
discussions throughout the book are at times so 
over-explicit and, from a stylistic point of view, 
so tedious that they amount to obfuscation. 
Moreover, the quest for theory has been met 
with such vengeance that the resulting “master 
theory” does not ring quite true. An effort is 
made to order the vast array of factors presum- 
ably influencing the vote decision in a “funnel 
of causality” which, it turns out, is not a theory 
generating research hypotheses, but at most a 
convenient device to establish a hierarchy of 
influences, some close to and others more re- 
mote from the voting act. Yet, most of the 
empirical analyses proceed without the benefit 
of the “funnel of causality,” and, perhaps more 
important, derive from theoretical propositions 
quite unrelated to it. It seems to me that the 
idea of the “funnel of causality” obscures what 
I sense to be a sophisticated multi-level type of 
analysis. Like other forms of human behavior, 
the voting act can be interpreted on different 
levels—as a minimum on the levels of the cul- 
tural system, the social system and the per- 
sonality system. These levels represent differ- 
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ent types of inquiry, each undoubtedly 
contributing to an explanation of the totality of 
behavior, but each with its own causal antece- 
dents and dimensions which, when squeezed 
into a single ‘funnel of causality,” become 
theoretically confused. Indeed, the facile 
quality of the “funnel” notion is an obstacle to 
understanding the ways in which conceptually 
different levels of analysis and empirically 
different phenomena can be related to account 
for the complexity of voting behavior. 

In spite of these strictures, let me conclude 
by saying that The American Voter is likely to 
supersede most previous survey-type analyses 
in the field of voting behavior. 

Heinz Evuiav 

Stanford University 


The Overseas Americans. By HARLAN CLEVE- 
LAND, GERARD J. MANGONH, AND JOHN 
CLARKE ADAMS. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1960. Pp. xv, 316. $5.95.) 


The Public Service in New States. By KENNETH 
Younanr. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 113. $2.60.) 


In recent years, as overseas representatives of 
advanced countries have assumed various new 
roles in the affairs of newly-developing nations, 
a host of novel personnel problems have 
emerged. Two distinct categories of such prob- 
lems are examined in these volumes. 

The Overseas Americans, based on a two-year 
study by a group at Syracuse University, as- 
sesses the distinctive demands of work and life 
abroad, and the needs for improved training 
‘and sereening of Americans for such pursuits. 
The study, supported by a Carnegie Corpora- 
tion grant, explored the common problems of 
government employees, missionaries, and busi- 
nessmen overseas to determine the requisites of 
success in foreign assignments. Field research 
in a dozen foreign countries included intensive 
interviews and testing of 244 subjects abroad. 

Dean Cleveland and his associates identify 
the “qualities of mind and spirit” essential to 
effectiveness overseas as ‘‘technical skill,” 
“belief in mission,” “cultural empathy,” “a 
sense for politics,” and ‘‘organization ability.” 
These factors are isolated as the universal ele- 
ments of successful performance abroad, re- 
gardless of profession or country. Major re- 
sponsibility for both the development and 
testing of these qualities is placed upon the 
educational system. 

The authors chart in detail the further 
“internationalization” consequently required 
of American higher education. The liberal arts 
curriculum should include an introduction to a 
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foreign culture and an optional “study abroad” 
program. A working experience in an alien 
society should be incorporated in graduate and 
professional training of those preparing for 
overseas service. Area study programs should 
be reoriented to impart not only specialized 
expertise in the specific area, but a more general 
skillin applying to any country the insights and 
techniques acquired from intensive study of a 
single culture. Exposure to at least one foreign 
language is essential, although fluency is not a 
sine qua non of success abroad. The: volume’s 
conclusions call upon employing organizations, 


foundations, and the national government to 


recognise and support these new responsibilities 
of the colleges and universities. The reader is 
reminded, finally, that however well prepared 
overseas Americans may be, their collective 
performance is basically conditioned by their 
government’s foreign policies. 

The results of the Syracuse study should 
reach both a professional and lay audience 
through this broadly informative and highly 
readable volume. Its characterisations of work 
and life abroad, enlivened by verbatim excerpts 
from field interviews, are richly illuminating. 
Readers sensitive to methodology may question 
the study’s research techniques, notably the 
lack of a scientifically constituted sample, and 


the admittedly hazardous reliance upon super- 


visors’ ratings of employee performance. The 
absence, also, of a more refined analysis differ- 
entiating the significance of specific qualifica- 
tions for the several types of overseas employ- 
ment leaves a conspicuous gap in the project’s 
findings. But the study’s methods suffice to 
yield an immense contribution to enlightened 
discussion of this pressing national problem. 
The book offers both a corrective to widely 
disseminated caricature of America’s foreign 
representatives, and a perspective for apprais- 
ing the various “crash” programs of curricular 
expansion. 

The Public Service in New States is a brief 
study of some typical problems of civil service 
staffing in newly independent British terri- 
tories. It examines transitional developments in 
the Federal and Regional Services of Nigeria, 
and compares these with the earlier experience 
of Ghana, Malaya, and the Sudan. The analysis 
focusses on the difficulties resulting from the 
‘dependence of new West African states upon 
the continued service of British colonial 
officials while native personnel are in short 
supply. 

The author, currently Director-General of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
carefully reviews the responses to these difficul- 
ties, and extracts the lessons for other terri- 
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tories approaching independence. The typically 
premature exodus of needed British administra- 
tors is attributed to the inadequacy of home 
government personnel policies, ag well as the 
political tensions of the period, and the pres- 
sures for rapid “‘Africanization.”” Mr. Younger 
discerns basic defects in the attempts to adapt 
the Colonial Service to the new situation, and 
proposes broad .departures in staffing policy. 
Where the continuation of colonial administra- 
tive officers is required after independence, he 
suggests the termination of their British civil 
service status, and the use of individual con- 


‘tracts ‘for their subsequent employment. To 


provide needed technical experts, he recom- 
mends temporary assignments of British home 
Civil Service personnel. 
Epear L. SHOR 
The Unwerstty of Chicago 


The Professional Soldier. By Mornis JANOWIT2. 
(Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press. 1960. Pp. 
xiv, 464. $6.75.) 


Morris Janowitz, a sociologist, is well known 
to many political scientists. He has contributed 
much to the understanding of matters of inter- 
est to political scientists and sociologists alike, 
particularly in the scholarly study of military 
affairs, an area into which social scientists gen- 
erally have been somewhat slow to advance. 
His latest publication, The Professtonal Soldier, 
is important not only for its inherent worth but 
also as an example of how two related disci- 
plines can support each other. 

This is a study of the professional life, organi- 
zational setting, and leadership of the American 
military profession as it has evolved during the 
first half of, the present century. Methodologi- 
cally it employs historical, documentary, bio- 
graphical and autobiographical sources, an 
historical sample of over 760 generals and ad- 
mirals, an analysis of 576 responses to a ques- 
tionnaire administered to officers on duty in 
certain offices of the Pentagon, and 113 inten- 
sive interviews of selected officers in upper-staff 
echelons. Yet the most important contribution 
to the success of the book undoubtedly has been 
Janowitsz’s discerning and skillful observations 
of the military, both in this country and 
abroad, over a period of many years. While he 
makes extensive use of his data, he does not 
permit the quantitative approach to dominate, 
nor is he constrained not to generalize on the 
basis of his own insights. 

The military profession today is faced with 
crisis, crisis forced upon it by rapid and far- 
reaching technological change. It must make 
many adjustments to meet this continuing situ- 
ation and at the same time preserve its in- 
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tegrity and strength. Janowitz analyzes the 
ways in which these adjustments are being 
made. In so doing, he employs five basic hy- 
potheses. 

1. Changing organizational authority. There 
is a shift in the basis of authority and discipline 
away from authoritarian discipline toward 
` greater reliance on manipulation, persuasion, 
and group consensus. “In fact, the central con- 
cern of commanders is no longer the enforce- 
ment of rigid discipline, but rather the mainte- 
nance of high levels’of initiative and morale.” 
The “heroic leader,” who is just as essential as 
ever, now shares leadership with the “military 
manager’ and the “military technologist.” 

2. Narrowing skill differentials between mili- 
tary and civilian. This stems not only from the 
increasing concentration of technical specialists 
in the military, but from the need for mana- 
gerial and executive skills as well as those of the 
traditional commander. In many respects, 
military personnel and organization have 
become more and more like their counterparts 
` in civilian society. Yet the military profession 
must remain different, because of its basic 
functional uniqueness. It and it alone has a 
monopoly on the use of violence. 

3. Shift in officer recruitment. The military 
has shifted its recruitment from a narrow, rela- 
tively high social status to a broader base, 
which is more representative of the population 
, a8 & whole. Even so, there remain important 
differences between the military elite and 
American society at large. Its members are, 
with rare exceptions, native-born. They are 
overwhelmingly of rural and small town origin, 
although from the more privileged rural ele- 
ments. They have been overwhelmingly a 
Protestant group, although more recently, as 
the profession has become an avenue of social 
mobility, the concentration of Catholics has 
increased. Characteristically, the military elite 
has been conservative in political outlook, 
although this has been more a conservatism of 
form than of content, as is suggested by ven- 
tures into “military socialism.” Janowitz con- 
cludes that ‘As a result of World War II and its 
aftermath, the social values of the military are 
probably less at variance with civilian society 
than they have been at any period of American 
history.” 

4, Significance of career patterns. Janowitz 
is especially interested in the relatively small 
group of top ranking officers. These constitute 
the “elite nucleus,’~an elite within an elite. He 
concludes that “Prescribed careers with high 
competence lead to entrance into the profes- 
sional elite, the highest point in the military 
hierarchy at which technical and routinized 
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functions are performed. By contrast, entrance 
into the smaller group—the elite nucleus— 
where innovating perspectives, discretionary 
responsibility, and political skills are required, 
is assigned to persons with unconventional and 
adaptive careers.” 

5. Trends in political indoctrination. The 
military leader has been thrust into a larger 
managerial and political arena, forcing him to 
look beyond purely military affairs, to political 
concerns, both home and abroad. The officer is 
now encouraged to have informed opinions on 
political, social and economic subjects. But the 
military profession is not guided by a single 
unified philosophy. In strategic thinking two 
theories of how military forces should be used 
to achieve political objectives compete for 
attention. These are the “absolute” (there is no 
substitute for victory) and the “pragmatic” 
(warfare is but one instrument of international 
relations). Each of these schools of thought - 
responds differently to the concepts and prob- 
lems of coalition, total, limited, and political 
warfare. 

Janowitz is restrained in his judgments of the 
military. Unlike his fellow sociologist C. Wright 
Mills, he does not cry with alarm. He does not 
see the military profession as a monolithic 
power group. Rather it exhibits many pluralis- 
tic characteristics and operates through a 
mutiplicity of channels and devices, including 
alliances with important segments of civilian 
society and a highly cultivated sense of public. 
relations. The military “‘exercise their influence 
on political matters with considerable restraint 
and unease. Civilian control of military affairs 
remains intact and fundamentally acceptable 
to the military; any imbalance in military. con- 
tributions to -politico-military affairs... is 
therefore often the result of default by civilian 
political leadership.” 

Those who support Samuel Huntington’s 
ideal concept of objective civilian control will 
not be satisfied with Janowitz’s projection of 
the future requirements of the military profes- 
sion. He suggests that the term constabulary 
forces be used rather than military forces, 
since these forces now encompass the entire 
range of military power from weapons of mass 
destruction at one extreme to various forms of 
political warfare at the other. In this context) 
the officer of the future must be sensitized to 
the political and social consequences of military 
action, and civilian control must be exercised 
through a variety of managerial and political 
tasks. Most readers of this journal probably 
will take exception to the treatment of the 
political consequences flowing from this analy- 
sis, but none are likely to declare that Janowitz 
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has not added to their own understanding of 
the American political process. 
Joun W. MasiLanp 
Darimouth College 


The Corporation in Modern Society. EDITED BY 
Epvwarp §. Mason. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 335. 
$6.75.) 


Here is extracurricular reading that well 
deserves a place in our curriculum. Most stu- 
dents of politics are by now broadminded 
enough to admit that the modern business 
corporation is a “political” institution. But in 
practice this usually means treating it as yet 
another “pressure group,” conjoined in trini- 
tarian equilibrium with organized labor and 
agriculture. This book of papers is one of the 
noteworthy steps now being taken by those 
who are seeking to theorize in a serious way 
about the role of America’s corporations in our 
national life. Theory does not come easily here, 
as the authors are willing enough to admit. A 
corporation is political, to begin with, because it 
exercises power: it is able to control the lives of 
its employees and it contributes mightily to 
shaping the major contours of society. While 


employees have the elemental freedom to quit, _ 


the fact of the matter is that security and suc- 
cess come only through acceptance of author- 
ity. And society itself is vulnerable to corporate 
influence at a great variety of levels because 
we the public enjoy the fruits of the productive 
process and are willing to allow these institu- 
tions the power they claim they require. To talk 
of institutional power, moreover, is to invite 
talk of legitimacy. What makes these private 
governments rightful holders of power? One 
answer is to claim that they have no power at 
all: hemmed in by consumers and suppliers, 
competitors and regulatory agencies, corpora- 
tions are seen as powerless and hence the prob- 
lem of legitimacy does not really arise. Another 
school of thought asserts that corporate power 
is based on consent: consent of the stockholders 
to whom managements are legally accountable 
or consent of a society which has chosen to live 
with an economic system based on private 
property. A third approach suggests that the 
power of a corporation is a well-held trust: con- 
scientious managers make judicious use of their 
superior intelligence and sense of obligation 
with the result that their exercise of power re- 
dounds to the greater advantage of society. The 
trouble with all three of these political theories 
is that they are based on major ordering ideas 
of the Highteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
In the Twentieth Century they are largely a 
corpus of myths. 
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What is first needed, for those who would 
consider the corporation, is a prolonged assign- 
ment of homework. Much of the needed infor- 
mation is in The Corporation in Modern Society, 
although it has not been gathered either by or 
for political scientists. For those who read as 
they run, W. Lloyd Warner is especially good 
here on the social backgrounds of executives 
(although there are few surprises) and John 
Lintner is excellent on the sources of invest- 
ment funds (and here there are some surprises). 
These subjects, however, are too important to 
be left to the sociologists and economists; it is 
time political scientists started preempting 
some of the territory. Two pioneers are Norton 
Long and Earl Latham. Long’s subject, the 
impact of corporations on politics at the com- 
munity level, has received occasional treatment 
before but he shows wit and learning in his dis- 
cussion of how our conventional ideas about 
local political recruitment will have to be 
reshaped. Latham’s attempt is more ambitious: 
to write an abbreviated and updated Leviathan 
of the politics of private government. Both of 
these essays are suggestive in a score of ways 
and they are “political? in the best sense of that 
term. 

Yet something is missing. The volume is 
critical of corporation behavior and this is as it 
should be. Yet the criticisms are undeveloped 
and they uniformly lack’a motor power. Why 
this is so gradually becomes apparent. The 
writers are not socialists: they do not believe in 
government ownership of corporations and 
they are willing to see the power to manage 
remain in private hands. They speak of public 
regulation but they are never clear in their own 
minds whether a free government actually has 
the power necessary for effective intervention 
in the most crucial areas. Nor are these authors 
Jeffersonians: they have no nostalgia for either 
sturdy yeoman farmers or bootstrap entrepre- 
neurs, nor do they counsel trustbusting or other 
forays in atomization. They accept the world of 
industrial bureaucracy and they grant that the 
individual in our age will have to develop 
within its confines. And, finally, they are not 
apologists: they glorify neither corporations nor 
their managers for what they are not. The 
rationality of business institutions is never un- 
derscored and the men in the executive suites 
are not made out to be rough-hewn philoso- 
pher-kings. Where then do these writers stand? 
The answer is that they lack a firm ideological 
footing. Consequently criticism is piecemeal 
rather than systematic. One explanation for 
this hesitation is that the times are affluent and 
our corporations are meeting their payrolls and 
stocking our shelves. If there is a faultit lies less 
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with the power of the intellect and more with 
the bountiful condition of society. It will prob- 
ably take a good depression to produce theory 
of a higher order than is found here. What will 
be bad for General Motors, in this instance, 
may well be salutary for the political imagina- 
tion. 
ANDREW HAOKER 
Cornell University 


Economics and the Policy Maker. BY SYDNEY 
ALEXANDER, ef al. (Washington, D. C. 
Brookings Institution. 1959.) Pp. xi, 209. 
$2.95. 


The President's Economic Advisers. By CoB- 
INNE SILVERMAN. (University, Alabama: 
The Inter-University Case Program, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press. #48. 1959. Pp. 18. 
$.35.) . 


To an increasing extent policy makers in 
government and business are making effective 
use of economists, who-in turn, increasingly 
write and talk about their role, its extension, 
and its limits. In the fourth series of Brookings 
Lectures “for professional specialists and pub- 
lic officials” eight economists consider aspects 
of “the task of applying economic analysis to 
the problems of business and government.” 

Four of the lecturers chiefly analyze and give 
policy advice on specific issues, three chiefly 
examine the role of economic analysis and the 
economist in the policy making process, and 
one divides his efforts more or less evenly be- 
tween the two kinds of tasks. Five devote some 
attention to the persistent problem of achiev- 
ing economic growth without sacrificing price 
stability, without, however, arriving at any 
uniform conclusion. All lectures but one relate 


to the United States; and only one relates to. 


business policy. Only a few high points in the 
lectures can be touched on here. 

Everett E. Hagen in “Economics and Eco- 
nomic Development” illustrates and elaborates 
the view that economic theory, with its static 
assumptions and its focus on Western indus- 
trialism, has little relevance for underdeveloped 
countries, either in explaining why a country 
has or has not developed or in guiding policies 
for promoting economic development. Neil H. 
Jacoby attributes “The Problem of.Creeping 
Inflation” to structural rigidities in the econ- 
omy and proposes corrective policies in a half 
dozen sectors. The lecture on “Economics in 
Collective Bargaining,” by Sumner H. Slichter 
develops the thesis that the wage-raising ac- 
tivities of trade unions generate incomes and 
thereby lead to fewer and milder recessions 
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and a faster growth of physical production, al- 
though at the cost of a “slightly faster rise” in 
the price level. 

Robert V. Roosa describes the objectives and 
methods of “Monetary and Credit Policy” in 
promoting stability and growth in “our kind” 
of market economy, and shows why monetary 
theorists and practitioners have faith in such 
policy, not to the exclusion of but along with 
other appropriate policies. In “Taxation Pol- 
icy,” Louis Shere calls attention to limits on 
the economist’s right to speak with authority 
on policy, and points out that although our 
economic tools are deficient, we are not making 
full use of those we have. He then passes under 
policy review virtually the whole range of tax 
issues. 

Sidney 8. Alexander in “Economics and 
Business Planning” presents a systematic and 
penetrating examination of the various kinds 
of economic analysis and their relation to short- 
term forecasting and long-term business plan- 
ning. In “Competition and Monopoly,” Mark 
S. Massel points out that antitrust policy is 
largely made, and almost altogether applied, 
through litigation. Since lawyers dominate 
litigation, the economist must learn how to 
work with them in order to bring his contribu- 
tion to bear more effectively. Gerhard Colm 
identifies “Economic Stabilization Policy” with 
the objectives of the Employment Act of 1946. 
These goals of ‘economic growth with stability 
in employment and prices” he finds to be con- 
sistent among themselves and with non-eco- 
nomic goals. He describes and evaluates the 
economic tools that have been developed— 
chiefly by non-academic economists—for im- 
plementing each of the three stages of proce- 
dure called for in the Act. 

A few comments on the Colm lecture will 
serve here to introduce the Inter-University 
Case Program study of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. To this reviewer, the incon- 
sistencies among the various goals of the Em- 
ployment Act, and between these and other 
national goals, seem more significant than 
Colm indicates. Also, complications arise be- 
cause the Employment Act goals must be pro- 
moted largely through policies relating to 
agriculture, housing, defense spending, in- 
terest rates, taxation, highways, education, 
and so on, all of which have important effects 
on the distribution of income and the relative 
positions of different economic and social 
groups. The economist, if he is to be effective 
in appraising and recommending policies as 
called for by the Employment Act, must as a 
practical matter present his views on such 
policy issues and in doing so must make essen- 
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tially political choices among conflicting group 
interests and competing national goals. 

The same necessity underlies the dilemma 
facing the members of the Council of Economic 
Advisers with respect to testifying before con- 
gressional committees, which is the central 
topic of Corinne Silverman’s case study. 
Throughout its history the Council members 
(since 1953 the Chairman only) have been un- 
der pressure from Congress to testify with re- 
spect to economic conditions and policies. 
Principal attention is given in the case study to 
the views on this subject expressed by succes- 
sive Council chairmen, Edwin G. Nourse, Leon 
H. Keyserling, and Arthur F. Burns, Nourse 
was unwilling to testify before congressional 
committees on the ground that to do so would 
_ be inconsistent with his relationship with the 
President. Keyserling considered his responsi- 
bilities to the Congress to be the same as those 
of other officials in the Executive Branch and 
believed he could speak frankly while amplify- 
ing and supporting the policy recommendations 
of the President. Burns much preferred not to 
testify regarding economic conditions and 
policy, but did so reluctantly when pressed. It 
is not clear what limits, if any, he placed on his 
testimony, but apparently he did not satisfy 
some members of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

The presentation of the different views in 
the case study appears to be fair, and provision 
is made for footnote clarification by the persons 
involved. Congress is let off more lightly than 
it deserves. One point on which all Council 
members seemed to be agreed is that no mem- 
ber could present his personal policy judg- 
ments to the Congress for very long and still 
retain his confidential relationship as an ad- 
viser to the President. Yet, in this reviewer’s 
observation and experience, it was precisely 
the “objective” personal policy judgments of 
the Council member that the congressional 
committees wanted most to secure, not merely 
his spokesmanship for the President’s eco- 
nomic program. 

Roy Biroves 

Columbia University 


Constitutional Politics: The Political Behavior of 
Supreme Court Justices and the Constitutional 
Policies That They Make. By GLENDON A. 
SCHUBERT. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. 1960. Pp. xvi, 735. $8.50.) 


Political scientists whose special field of in- 
terest is public law have been under the chal- 
lenge of demonstrating that they are making 
contributions which are not already contained 
in the knowledge established by legal scholars. 
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In view of the fact that the justification of di- 
visions between disciplines is often a retrospec- 
tive rationslization of developments which 
were largely accidental, and in view of the fact 
that the lines of division are periodically re- 
drawn, itis questionable how much importance 
should be attributed to this challenge. If, in 
spite of these reservations, it is insisted that 
separate responsibilities are assumed by legal 
scholars and political scientists, it must be said 
that Professor Schubert has met this challenge 
with considerable success. His book, Constitu- 
tional Politics, explores those aspects of judicial 
action with which legal scholars have not pri- 
marily concerned themselves. If, on the other 
hand, the emphasis on separate tasks for dif- 
ferent disciplines is disregarded, Professor 
Schubert’s echievement still is impressive; for 
he provides new insights into the function of 


~ the Supreme Court, which should be welcomed 


by social scientists as well as by legal scholars. 
Nevertheless, in view of the fact that the book 
is intended as a basis for study by undergrad- 
uate students, several questions must be raised 
from & pedagogical point of view. 

The subtitle of the book, The Political Be- 
havior of Supreme Court Justices and the Con- 
stttuttonal Policies That They Make, and the 
expansion of this perspective throughout the 


` book describe accurately the objective of the 


author. It has been understood for a long time 
that virtually every tribunal in a common law 
system is.to some extent a policy making 
agency. Essentially this is what is meant by the 
well established concept of “interstitial legisla- 
tion.” Of course, the extent to which a court 
with limited original trial jurisdiction performs 
policy making in the interpretation of a rela- 
tively incorsequential contract apparently is 
quite different from the extent to which the 
Supreme Court of the United States per- 
formed policy making in the School Segrega- 
tion Cases. However, the difference is one of 
degree rather than of kind, depending on the 
respective limitations that are imposed (or— 
at least—that judges are willing to accept) on 
judicial policy making in terms of institutional 
alrangements, procedure, and the substantive 
constitutional, statutory, and case law. Con- 
sequently, the Supreme Court is entitled to at 
least an initial effort of being understood as a 
court within the framework of a common law 
system. If this attempt does not explain its 
decisions adequately—apparently because of 
the relatively enormous scope of the ‘“‘inter- 
stitial legislation” the Court has to perform— 
then explanations in terms of behavioral cri- 
teria should be sought. 

Does Professor Schubert follow such an ap- 
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proach? He recognizes the importance of what 
generally might be called the legal methods of 
analyzing the Court’s decisions. The opinions 
of the Court and of the justices which are re- 
produced in the book are carefully and well 
edited. Important legal concepts and their 
differences are explained either by the author’s 
own comments or by informative and relevant 
selections from articles and monographs. A 
section is devoted to a very good explanation 
of the ways in which the Court exercises its 
jurisdiction. But the first eighty-cight pages of 
the book are so emphatic in characterizing the 
Court as a political group that the student will 
be strongly tempted to disregard anything ex- 
cept a behavioral interpretation of the Court’s 
actions. It is important to suggest that a pres- 
entation which creates such a disposition in the 
mind of the student is undesirable, for several 
other reasons than the one already stated (i.e. 
that, in view of its institutional characteristics, 
the Court i is entitled to be understood in the 
first instance as a tribunal in the framework of 
a common law system). First of all, it would be 
` futile and embarrassing to resort to a complex 
analysis in terms of a behavioral interpreta- 
tion—which Professor Schubert describes as 
consisting of political, psychological, socio- 
logical, administrative, and quantitative ap- 
proaches—in Instances in which the traditional 
legal appraisal provides a simple and adequate 
explanation. As a fair-minded scholar, Profes- 
sor Schubert candidly illustrates this point 
by referring to the “famous switch” of Justice 
Roberts between 1936 and 1937 and showing 


that the result of a behavioral analysis would~ 


be strongly rebutted by the explanation which 
Justice Roberts himself gave. Secondly, ob- 
servers of the Supreme Court began to rely on 
the behavioral approach after it had become 
increasingly apparent to them that the tradi- 
‘tional legal approach alone did not offer a 
sufficient understanding of the Court. Cer- 
tainly, it would be more meaningful for the 
‘student to appreciate this experience by be- 
coming acquainted with the behavioral ap- 
proach after having had the opportunity of dis- 
covering himself the limitations of the tradi- 
tional legal approach. Finally, some of the 
methods of analysis which Professor Schubert 
introduces might not merely yield behavioral 
explanations, but, on the contrary, might show 
that the Court has followed meticulously the 
rule of stare decisis wheré discretionary policy 
making had been suspected. Here again, an 
initial exploration in terms of the traditional 
legal methods would be imperative. 

The pervasive emphasis on the behavioral 
approach also creates problems regarding the 
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arrangement of materials in the book. For ex- 
ample, bloc analysis and game analysis are ap- 
plied to the Hughes Court without a prior 
presentation or discussion of the salient cases 
which reached the Court during that crucial 
period. The undergraduate student, for whose 
use this book is intended, and whose only 
previous acquaintance with constitutional law 
probably was made in a general “course in 
American Government, undoubtedly will find 
it difficult to appreciate bloc analysis and game 
analysis at this point. To give another example, 
in the concluding chapter Buck v. Bell, Rochin v. 
and Breithaupt v. Abram are 
grouped together under the heading of ‘‘Phys- 
iological Privacy.” To Professor Schubert’s 
professional colleagues this arrangement should 
offer a very interesting perspective. But to the 
beginning student of constitutional law, who 
probably will have to struggle with a con- 
ceptual distinction between substantive and 
procedural due process, this grouping easily 
might be confusing. 

In this reviewer’s judgment, a different em- 
phasis on the behavioral approach, a deliberate 
introduction of different perspectives, and a 
different arrangement of the well-edited and 
selected cases, selections from articles and 
monographs, and of Professor Schubert’s own 
informative and incisive comments, would have 
made this bock a more valuable source for the 
study of the Supreme Court. 

3 Fren Kort. 
University of Connecticut . 


The Soviet Design for a World State. By ELLIOTT 
R. Goopman. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 512. $6.75.) 


The onset of the cold war engendered an in- 
tensified search for a definition of the relative 
role. of ideology and national interest in deter- 
mining Soviet foreign policy. Two general ap- 
proaches can be discerned. The first is to ex- 
plain Soviet conduct by the constraints im- 
posed upon it by the structure of international 
power. Whatever cannot be explained in this 
manner is then attributed to the influence of 
ideology. This approach, ‘best exemplified by 
Barrington Moore, Jr.’s Soviet Polittics—The 
Dilemma of Power, ascribes to ideology the rela- 
tively minor role of a system of categories and 
assumptions for the ordering of experience, 
which may retard or speed up but cannot pre- 
vent the adoption of policies dictated by na- 
tional interest. The second approach -is to 
stress the continued force of the ultimate 
Marxist-Leninist goals and assumptions as 
operational concepts. Departures from ideology 
are then explained as tactical adjustments to 
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the nation-state system which the Communist 
leaders seek to sweep aside at the opportune 
moment. Some of these tactical adjustments 
may harden into permanent modifications of 
the ideology but they do not affect the long- 
term goals and basic assumptions. 

The second view has been shown by the de- 
velopments in the cold war to have greater 
predictive value and, has prevailed. It has now 
been applied by Mr. Goodman to examine the 
Communist goal of establishing a world state. 
The result is the most systematic, comprehen- 
sive and thoroughly documented treatment on 
the subject. His thesis is that “of all the major 
ingredients of Soviet ideology which still re- 
main as operational objectives, the world 
state stands in the forefront,” and that “the 
conscious and continuing outward thrust of 
Soviet power nisintains as its objective the 
absorption of all nations of the world into the 
Soviet body politic.” 

Obviously, Soviet policies under Stalin’s 
slogan of ‘Socialism in one country,” particu- 
larly from the mid-1930’s through the Nasi- 
Soviet pact to the end of the war in Europe, 
present the most difficult problem of inter- 
pretation for Goodman. By a tour de force, he 
demonstrates that this-period merely signifies 
the triumph of “Soviet Russian nationalism” 
over the original “proletarian internationalism’ 
as “an approach to the objective of a world 
state.” What was abandoned was not the ob- 
jective but the promotion of revolution in non- 
Communist countries as a technique to achieve 
the fixed goal. For this temporarily abandoned 
means, Stalin substituted the defense and 
aggrandizement of the U.S.S.R. For the orig- 
inal concept of a world state of genuine equal- 
ity among nations, he substituted a Russian- 
dominated world state. Thus, ideology be- 
stowed on Soviet imperialism its fixed goal 
while Russian nationalism modified its method 
and gave it much of its content. Perhaps, one 
may suggest that the Soviet elite draws from 
Communist ideology and Russian nationalism 
whatever elements serve best to maximize its 
power interests. 

Goodman dismisses Khrushchev’s doctrine 
of peaceful coexistence as ‘‘a tool of ideological 
warfare” and a ‘short-range appeal to neu- 
tralism.” It merely poses the “ultimate choice 
between war and peaceful submission to Soviet 
control.” Goodman admits that Khrushchev’s 
denial of the inevitability of war was “perhaps” 
an acknowledgment of the danger of total nu- 
clear war to the Soviet Union. But his em- 
phasis is on the propaganda value of Khru- 
shchev’s innovation which has removed “the 
basic contradiction of a ‘peace’ movement that 
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simultaneously asserted the fatal inevitability 
of war.” The author realizes, but does not 
elaborate on, the implications which the rise of 
Communist China has for the image of a 
“Russified” world state. All in all, Goodman 
has produced a significant book which no 
specialist may ignore. = 

j Tanc Tsou 
University of Chicago 


Neither War Nor Peace. By Huan SETON- 
Watson. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 1960. Pp. 504. $7.50.) 


Sometimes the title of a book is a seriously 
misleading clue to the nature of its contents. In 
the case of Netther War Nor Peace, there is 
some possibility that the main merit of the 
work will be overlooked under the impression 
that it is an ordinary descriptive account of a 
number of the political events and develop- 
ments in the world scene since the close of the 
second world war. Professor Seton-Watson is 
quite right in saying that his book is not a 
diplomatic history and that his organization of 
materials lacks neatness. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, the book does not turn out to be 
either a history of recent international relations 
or a contemporary world history. Certainly, 
one does find numerous digests and brief de- 
scriptions of post-World War II developments, 
mostly well-executed, sometimes very percep- 
tive, at other times, a little thin, flat, or overly- 
compressed, and, on occasion, stimulating and 
controversial by virtue of the interpretations 
that are set forth. The important observation 
to be made is, however, that there are two sep- 
arate books included within one set of covers. 

The first one hundred pages and the con- 
cluding portion running somewhat over a 
hundred pages fit fairly well the expectation 
aroused by the title. A survey is made of the 
developments and trends of the Cold War and 
the Afro-Asian revolution with particular em- 
phasis on domestic and national changes in 
the main regions since 1945. Area specialists 
would be likely to find numerous points of dis- 
satisfaction and disagreement in the focus, se- 
lection, and handling of the passages concern- 
ing their specialties but this is an inescapable 
consequence of the large-scope survey con- 
taining greatly condensed descriptive ma- 
terials. Perhaps, it is enough to say that non- 
specialist readers can and do draw benefits from 
the scanning and mapping contained in such 
surveys and that Professor Seton-Watson is 
skilled and experienced in doing that type of 
work. 

The middle two hundred pages, virtually 
constituting a separate book, are entirely dif- 
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ferent from the survey chapters. They register 


a different interest and have a different value: 


for the professional political scientist. Or- 
ganized in topical chapters and extended over 
a much greater time span than the last decade 
and a half, the middle section of the book 
develops, in the form of comparative history, 
a germinal concept which has begun to grow 
and expand in a number of fields during the 
past ten years. This is the concept of socio- 
cultural modernization, involving the trans- 
formation of the organization of societies and 
the reordering of cultures. Men’s social ways 
(including the economic and political aspects) 
are changed by the modernization processes 
and world history becomes something qualita- 
tively different from what it was before. 

The idea has old roots but in the hands of the 
sociologists, anthropologists, and economic his- 
torians, it has recently taken on new dimen- 
sions and new significance. Clear beginning 
signs of the utilization of the modernization 
concept have appeared in studies of compara- 
tive government, international relations, and 
public administration. The major service ren- 
dered by Professor Seton-Watson consists in 
the conversion of a sociological theory stated 
in terms of abstract “ideal types” to a general 
historical interpretation of modern world 
trends. In doing this, he has drawn a sketch 
and built a framework of categories which, to- 
gether, bring the theory of modernisation & 
step closer to matters of politics and govern- 
ment, both national and international. The re- 
sult might be called a species of “historical 
political sociology.” And, by using the tech- 
nique of comparative history, he is able to 
point to the variations and departures from the 
general concept in the actual practices of many 
countries. 

The difficulties of the approach are illus- 
trated, perhaps, by the somewhat curious ab- 
sence of explicit links and connections between 
the quite interesting middle section of the 
work and the descriptive current history chap- 
ters on either side. More work is needed, ob- 
viously, and political scientists in several 
fields may find some useful guides in the direc- 
tions that Professor Seton-Watson has in- 
dicated. ? 

Cuartas A. MOCLELLAND 

San Francisco State College 


Deterrent or Defense. By B. H. Lippitt Harr. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1960. Pp. x, 257. $4.95.) 

Disengagement.. By Evetne HINTERHOFY. 
(Lincoln: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 1959. Pp. 
xi, 445. 45s. net.) 
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These otherwise very different books share 
one expositional defect and several themes. 
Both are too long. Defense experts should not 
miss Captain Liddell Hart’s important book, 
although much could have been pruned from 
these previously published articles. One cannot 
complain overly about so common a practice, 
especially when the style is excellent and the 
substance solid. Captain Hinterhoff, in con- 
trast, is diligent but undistinguished in his 
writing. The reader’s eyes glaze in following 
approximately one direct quote per page and 
several dozen summaries of particular disen- 
gagement schemes, most of them outdated. 
Both authors are preoccupied with European 
security; presume that thermonuclear war has 
become virtually unthinkable; are convinced 
that West Eurape can be defended adequately 


‘against non-nuclear attack without higher 


NATO force goals; and look favorably upon a 
militarily disengaged zone in Central Europe. 
These are optimistic views. 

Liddell Hart’s distinctive contribution is 
his analysis of army strategy, especially of the 
numerical advantage of defenders over at- 
tackers. He has the elements of an operational 
theory, lucidly put and buttressed by evi- 
dence, in a field that greatly needs it. Rightly, 
he was undeterred by protests that quantita- 
tive generalizations are impossible here be- 
cause so many intangibles are present, for he 
knew that the critics are likely to be the slaves 
in practice of the most mechanically over- 
simple theory—the planning factor. So he 
theorized, and social scientists will, and mili- 
tarists should, recognize and emulate the com- 
bination: explicit quantitative analysis, 
application of historical evidence, and major 
direct policy relevance. 

For NATO, Liddell Hart concludes that 
great qualitative. improvements are needed, 
but that 26 ready divisions on the central 
front, a number about that in prospect, should 
be adequate insurance against non-nuclear st- 
tack. NATO’s proclaimed dependence upon 
promptly initiating the use of nuclear weapons 
against any sizable Soviet attack could be 
obviated. Liddell Hart’s calculations are con- 
vincing, although some will resist any policy 
that appears to weaken the big deterrent to 
provocations in Europe. To them, Liddell Hart 
overstates a good reply. An alternative to 
capitulating or launching general war is ur- 
gently needed in NATO, and is worth, if neces- 
sary, a considerable lessening in the deterrent 
to minor provocations. But Liddell Hart, find- 
ing that “nuclear parity is nuclear nullity,” 
regards the big deterrent as already incredible 
and therefore ineffective. 
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His overstated “nuclear nullity” view, which 
dates back unchanged at least to 1954, weakens 
much of his otherwise admirable discussion. 
The vulnerability of retaliatory forces, and 
therefore the precariousness of strategic equi- 
librium, is dismissed by assumption. Stability 
in the balance of terror is presumed almost au- 
tomatic, which implies that we do not have to 
work hard for it by both arms and arms con- 
trol. He nowhere recognizes the possibility of 
nuclear blackmail (hostage cities) during, as 
well as before, general war. And his discussion 
is cogent enough to make his oversimplifica- 
tions ternbly dangerous. Yet he recognizes 
that the American strategic retaliation which 
he calls “suicidal” is nonetheless indispensable 
to stop the Soviets from smashing limited war 
capabilities in Europe and elsewhere by nu- 
clear assault. He lets others face the dangerous 
necessity of bolstering the credibility of such 
retaliation by measures that will make it non- 
suicidal, or by placing the control of strategic 
retaliation in the hands of those who may be 
the direct victims of nuclear attack. Liddell 
Hart’s book has nothing to sa¥ about the key 
political problems of modern coalition defense. 
For example, showd independent national 
strategic deterrents be encouraged, or genuine 
multilateral regional deterrents? What might 
be done about enlarging American strategic 
capabilities so that their use for others’ defense 
will be more credible, or a real merger of sov- 
ereignties so that the defense of Germany is 
analogous to the defense of Maine? 


- Hinterhoff’s useful if tedious compendium | 


reminds us that considerable potential remains 
in regional arms control schemes, especially in 
Europe. If we remove the asymmetry in bar- 
gaining power that makes NATO dependent 
upon the nuclear initiative, mutually beneficial 
arms control schemes that are symmetrical be- 
come possible. If they materialize, they may 
facilitate simultaneous partial political settle- 
ments. But we cannot expect too much of them, 
nor minimize their perils, as these authors do. 
When the main de-stabilizing threats are 
deep-based, and nuclear threats are hurled over 
Cuba and Africa, an “interspace” with no di- 
rect confrontation of troops is no longer so im- 
portant. Nor can one agree with Hinterhoff 
that ‘military measures must precede, not fol- 
low, a political settlement.” Hinterhoff hopes to 
meet the unresolved questions of German uni- 
fication and Berlin by German confederation, 
not unification (no free elections), and with- 
drawal of Germany from NATO. Very hope- 
fully, he thinks that the Soviets in return will 
accept a withdrawal of Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia from the Warsaw Pact; per- 
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manent removal of Soviet troops from those 
countries; and guaranteed acceptance of non- 
Communist regimes there. In his wishful think- 
ing and eagerness, Captain Hinterhoff demon- 
strates that he remains a Polish patriot. One 
sympathizes, but his perspective is no more 
appropriate for a global appreciation than is 
Liddel Hart’s island-centered appraisal of vul- 
nerability. 
Matcotam W. Hosa 
The RAND Corporation 


Raccolta di scritt sulla Costituzione: Vol. I, 
Discorsi e scritti sulla Costituzione; Vol. II, 
Studi sulla Costituzione; Vol. III, Študi 
sulla Costituzione; Vol. IV, I precedenti storici 
della Costituzione (Studi e lavori preparatori); 
Vol. V, L’attuazione della Costituzione. 
By COMITATO NAZIONALE PER LA CELE- 
BRAZIONE DEL PRIMO DECENNALE DELLA 
PROMULGAZIONE DELLA COSTITUZIONE. 
(Milano: Dott. A. Giuffrè, Editore. 1958. 
Pp. viii, 148; vili, 552; viii, 496; viii, 311; 
vili, 265.) 


On December 27, 1947, Enrico De Nicola, 
the provisional head of government and one of 
Italy’s most distinguished constitutional jur- 
ists, promulgated the first Constitution popu- 
larly ratified by the nation’s citizens. These 
five volumes commemorate the first decade of 
constitutional, republican government. They 
extol the Constitution’s virtues, delineate some 
of its shortcomings, trace its origins, analyze 
some of the central problems of interpretation 
it raises and look critically at the matter of im- 
plementing the crucial sections of the docu- 
ment. Despite the inevitable unevenness of a 
work such as this, in which several dozen au- 
thors are represented, large portions of it, par- 
ticularly the bulk of the second, third and fifth 
volumes, should be translated into English in 
the interest of finding a larger readership in 
this country. 

In the pages of this ambitious work, one 
will find contributions from many of Italy’s 
leading political figures, journalists and emi- 
nent constitutional acholars. President Gronchi, 
in an introductory essay, urges the citizenry 
to contribute-to the Constitution’s goal of 
harmonizing social realities with the abstract 
principles enunciated by the Basie Law. 
Enrico De Nicola, destined to resign in bitter- 
ness as the Constitutional Court’s first Presi- 
dent, hails the long-awaited creation of that 
body with the observation that the Constitu- 
tion can no longer be compared to Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished{Symphony.” The presiding offi- 
cers of the national legislature, Cesare Merza- 
gora and Giovanni Leone, write, respectively, 
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of the Constitution’s singular success in guard- 
ing the inalienable rights of citizens, and of the 
important rights of popular sovereignty the 
document invests in the electorate. These con- 
tributions to the first volume are clearly de- 
signed to evoke the Myth of the Constitution; 
it is the authors who follow who move away 
from hortative generalization to a more specific 
examination and evaluation of the Constitution 
and of the system it creates. 

Of considerable interest to constitutional 
historians is Volume IV on ‘The Historical 
Precedents of the Constitution,” edited by a 
three-man committee, among whom is in- 
cluded Professor M. B. Giannini, one of the 
country’s best and most ‘modern-minded” 
administrative jurists. The volume is a con- 
tinuous narrative—interspersed with docu- 
ments and quotations from official sources— 
of the complex sequence of events leading to 
the birth of the Constitution. As early as 1945, 
the Parri Government established a “Ministry 
for the Constituent,” charged with the respon- 
sibility of drafting an electoral law and of pre- 
paring other basic materials for use by the 
Constituent Assembly. Under the leadership 
of Pietro: Nenni, this organization produced 
several important studies, including a series of 
fine historical and critical essays on past con- 
stitutional conventions and on the constitu- 
tional charters of other countries. Its most 
important contribution was a series of publica- 
tions on the structural conditions of the coun- 
try and on the requirements for setting up a 
democratic political system. It might be noted, 
incidentally, that it is not true that the invalu- 
able volumes of the Rapporto della Commis- 
stone Economica are all out of print. Just two 
years ago, I was able to purchase most of the 
volumes from the most obvious place—the 
T stituto Poligrafico dello Stato. 

. A section of Volume IV treats the activity 
i the “Committee of 75” which, ably guided 
by Meuccio Ruini, had the responsibility of 
drafting the Constitution. Ruini, himself, re- 
marks that the Italian Constitution is by no 
means the product of one man as in the case, 
say, of the Austrian Constitution (Kelsen) or 
that of Weimar (Preuss). One is impressed 
with the validity of this statement. For, as the 
elaboration of the document moved along, dis- 
sensions among warring ideological factions 
grew to considerable proportions. In the light 
of these differences, one is struck by the role 
of the extreme Left which, under the Togliatti 
line, rejected a posture of hostile isolation and 
cooperated actively in the drafting of a Con- 
stitution which represented not the Communist 
position but one deeply grounded in the basic- 
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ally “bourgeois” and “Western” thought of 
Christian Democracy. 

Because the tone of this volume is one of im- 
personal detachment, it fails adequately to 
depict the ideological undercurrents that were 
operative throughout the drafting stages of 
the document. This detachment is carried to 
the point of not identifying the political par-, 
ties to which various of the framers belonged. 
As a result, only the reader who has this infor- 
mation will be able fully to appreciate the 


‘strategic meaning of and connection between 


the various proposals and debates. 

What kind of a Constitution did the Constit- 
uent Assembly draft? The authors of these 
volumes agree that the document is “rigid,” 
not lending itself to easy modification or great 
latitude of interpretation. Where its provisions 
are executory in nature, they lend themselves 
to strict interpretation; where they are pro- 
grammatic, they are often hedged in by caveats 
or qualifications that make them appear con- 
tradictory. A special problem with many of 
the programmatic sections is that Christian 
Democracy hag shown itself singularly disin- 
clined to give full meaning to provisions for the 
initiative and referendum, regional govern- 
ment and go on. 

One Christian Democratic leader, Dino Del 
Bo (I1/157—167), laments this rigidity, sug- 
gesting that the framers might have been less 
timid were the Constitution itself more flexible. 
In his view, rigidity represents victory for 
those. who sought to anchor the new system 
to traditional liberalism, and a defeat for those 
groups that sought to create a “‘social state” 
sensitive to the needs and desires of the people. 
He points out that the Constitution does not 
represent a national consensus and that, even 
if it did, its rigid character would impede the 
achievement of constitutional goals. 

Another way of describing the Constitution 
is to say, with Adolfo Battaglia (I/91—98), that 
it is not a compromise among political parties 
that are far apart ideologically. It is rather a 
constitutional compromise, a sufficiently har- 
monious and unitary collaboration among di- 
verse currents of thought and policies within ` 
each of the political parties. Rather than rep- 
resenting a pact among the mags parties, itis a 
compromise among those who wanted the 
document to be primarily organizational and 
others who wanted it to be essentially program- 
matic. The compromise involves an organiza- 
tional document that at some places promises 
but does not prescribe revolutionary change. 
Thus, as put by another author (Sergio Fois, 
I/123-126), the Constitution is a limited docu- 
ment, concerned primarily with a’ set of guar- 
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antees, but also providing some means of going 
beyond the limitations it seta to the creation 
. of a new society. It is important to understand, 
however, that the limitations imposed on 
government are not easily reconciled with the 
role of government implicit in the Constitu- 
‘tion’s programmatic sections. 

Several of the programmatic provisions give 
rise to considerable difficulties. Mario D'An- 
` tonio (IT/205-229), for example, takes up the 
interesting problem of the regulation of polit- 
ical parties. The Constitution (Article 40) cites 
political parties as the associations through 
which the citizens utilize the methods of de- 
mocracy in order to achieve a voice in the de- 
termination of national policy. D’Antonio 
argues that, in order to guarantee adherence to 
this constitutional norm, it is necessary that 
the legislature regulate by law the internal 
. procedures of the parties. He suggests the kinds 
of legal norms (e.g., party registration with 
Constitutional Court, open publicity regard- 
ing finances, democratic internal procedures as 
a precondition to registration, etc.) that would 
satisfy the provisions of Article 40. Needless to 
say, Italy’s party leaders view such suggestions 
with suspicion and hostility. 

In similar vein, Professor Vincenzo Sica 
(IY /291-801) contends that Article 40 requires 
a plurality of political parties, and that this 
can be vouchsafed by legislation designed to 
make the parties equal. Principal among the 
legislative guarantees would be that directed 
at giving the parties equal access to the mass 
media. Lelio Basso (11/8375-391), a factional 
leader of the Socialist party, construes Article 
40 to require the existence of a parliamentary 
opposition. He would support legislation to 
guarantee both the existence and the operation 
of such an opposition. 

In some measure, both the ambiguity of 
certain constitutional provisions. and demands 
for particular kinds of enabling legislation re- 
late to the important revolution that the 
Italian Constitution does represent. On the 

one hand, Professor Crosa (11/21-87) is correct 
in sfirming that the Constitution enshrines 
the principles of individual liberty that grow 
out of a history of development that culminates 
in the kind of constitutionalism we associate 
with Great Britain and the United States. 
That is, the Constitution brings Italy up to 
date with the Liberal movement of the 19th 
Century; the individual and his rights are 
clearly recognized. 

On the other hand, as Professor G. Ambrosini 
(1I/73-102) adds, the Constitution radically 
departs from the view of the individual, and 
of intermediate groups, associated with the 
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French Revolution. The Italian Constitution 
specifically recognizes Gruppenmensch, permit- 
ting the insertion of associations between the 
individual and the state. Rather than interpret 
associations as a denial of individual liberties, 
the Constitution recognizes & plurality of groups 
as instrumentalities through which the indi- 
vidual personality is manifested and his polit- 
ical role partially fulfilled. Thus the Constitu- 
tion anticipates a pluralist society in which 
groups other than the state have their ratson 
d'être. -~ 

Authors such as those I have mentioned as- 
sume that the Coristitution can countenance 
neither absolute liberty nor totalitarian con- 
trol of the individual. For this reason, these 
students argue that the state, through legisla- 
tion, must act to regulate the internal proce- 
dures of groups in order to guarantee their 
democratic nature. As applied to political par- 
ties, labor unions and other formal groups, 
this is a matter that is certain to continue to 
attract considerable attention in Italy. 

The third volume of the series contains a 
number of essays on the major institutions of 
Italian government. They are extremely un- 
even in length and quality. The opening essay, 
a statistical and graphic portrayal of the work 
of the first two legislatures, is certain to be 
bewildering to those readers who prefer mean- 
ingful summaries and graphs, and tables that 
are accompanied by time-saving explanations. 
Most of the authors seem unconcerned with 
the need for relating abstract constitutional 
principles to the realities of political behavior 
and of the social system in which the Constitu- 
tion is supposed to function. One essay by An- 
tonio Pesenti (Financial Aspects of the Con- 
stitution) is a refreshing departure from this 
tendency. Another, by Professor Paolo Barile, 
deals explicitly with the controversy that has 
grown up around President Gronchi regarding 
the nature of the Presidency under the Con- 
stitution. In the section on the legislature, it is 
unfortunate that no author felt it necessary to 
deal in detail with the fascinating parliament- 
ary institution, the commtsstont tn sede deltber- 
ante. These committees are wholly responsible 
for enacting many laws that attract the atten- 
tion and intervention of organized interest 
groups. 

Volume V will be of value to those interested 
in constitutional implementation. A basic 
problem in this area is created because of the 
many programmatic provisions of the Consti- 
tution that -need legislative implementation; 
another stems from the fact that many of the 
laws and judicial decisions of the Fascist regime 
carry over to the new system. The general rule 
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followed by the courts, even in the important 
sector of civil liberties, is that Fascist-era 
legal norms remain intact until superseded by 
legislation or until declared unconstitutional 
by the Constitutional Court. The long delay 
in the creation of the latter takes on particular 
importance and significance in the light of this 
situation. Rather than create a “legislative 
void,” Italian judges continue, for example, to 
apply laws of public security that date from 


` the old regime, notwithstanding that these 


norms seem obviously to conflict with provi- 
sions of the new Constitution (see Volume V, 
Chapter 2). 

With the birth of the Constitutional Court 
in 1956, the situation begins to be clarified. 
The kind of strength of purpose and devotion 
to the principle -of judicial review evidenced by 
the court was unanticipated by most Italians. 
Many of the fascist laws have been declared 
null and void; others have been considerably 
limited and modified in their application. In 
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the face of protests from the Government and 
from administrative agencies, the Court has 
sought to give substantive meaning to the Con- . 
stitution; it has clearly become, in a few short 
years, the major guarantor of constitutional 
liberties. This last volume also demonstrates, 
however, that the legislature, under Christian 
Democratic leadership, is likely to remain 
slow-moving in the iniportant business of 
translating many sections of the constitution 
into legislative -policy. 

These volumes constitute an apn 
source of information for those who would 
understand the workings of Italian govern- 
ment since the war. They do not deal with 
‘political behavior,” as many of us would de- 
fine that term; behavior itself, however, will 
scarcely be adequately understood by the stu- 
dent who ignores the careful research that 
many of these essays represent. 

JOsEPH LAPALOMBARA 

Michigan State University 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, AND METHODOLOGY 


The End of Ideology. By Danrmu Bau. (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press. 1960. Pp. 416. $7.50.) 


This is a collection of previously published es- 
says on a congeries of concerns. The essays are 
the product of the past ten years; the concerns 
are evidently of longer personal standing, though 
one of the volume’s main themes is that of the 
rapidity of change—often basic change—in Amer- 
ican society and culture. The sixteen pieces cover 
a wide range of subject matter. Yet the collection 
is in part held together by the author’s explicit 
practice of sociology as social and cultural criti- 
cism, as “contextual” analysis, and as a “way of 
becoming sophisticated about the world.” More- 
over, certain themes are developed—sometimes 
episodically—throughout the volume. 

Students of American politics who have not 
already read the essays will find the author sug- 
gestive on several subjects. A dual American tra- 
dition of political compromise and moral ex- 
tremism is suggested, and the sources of moral 
extremism are explored as a contribution to the 
understanding of “McCarthyism.” Related to 
this dichotomous tradition is Bell's view that moral 
outlooks and prosaic ideologies are tending today 
to muddy the utilitarian mainstream of American 
politics. One suggested reason for this is the in- 
creased importance of foreign policy. Another is 
a basic change in politics and opinion formation 
(related to mass communication) in which “inter- 
est” groups assume broader roles as “symbol” 
groups and find ideologies necessary if they are to 
appeal to the “public interest’’ notion which is 


. more favorably and fervently regarded in a 


changing and_diversified society. This general 
theme is most fully developed in two essays deal- 
ing with American labor unions as social move- 
ments and as “market unions” and with the role 
of public opinion in labor disputes. Finally, Amer- 
ican society is characterized as the firat large- 
scale society with “built in” innovation. Thus 
European intellectual systems—and particularly 
the lueubrations and lamentations about ‘‘mass 
society’ do less than justice to social-economic 
change and political response in the United States. 

Students of political ideas will probably profit 
from the classification of theories of “mass soci- 
ety” in the first chapter. The essay on “Two 
Roads from Marx” contains s penetrating discus- 
sion of Marx’s treatment of the notion of “aliena- 
tion.” This notion, in turn, is crucial in Bell’s 
own conception of the role of the social theorist 


and critic of an “anti-ideological” orientation—a 
view set forth in the Introduction. Two further 
essays deal directly with the “end of ideology’— 
with the practical demise of (un-practical) social- 
ist politics in America, and with the difficulty for 
the intellectual of serving and supporting ‘‘radi- 
calism” and “alienation” in the absence of ideolo- 
gies. 

Some essays will have particular appeal for stu- 
dents of systematic social theory. Two—reprinted 
from scholarly journals—deal with 1) theoretical 
frameworks for predicting Soviet behavior, and 
2) C. Wright Mills’ Power Elite. For sustained 
and suggestive analysis they are two of the best 
in the volume. Other essays deal with “American 
studies” or the study of “American civilization,” 
and with the development of doctrines on human 
“eficiency’” and human relations in industry. 

Despite the recurrence of several themes and 
concerns throughout the volume, no brief review 
or appraisal-of its contents can be a just one. It 
is tempting at times to take the author to task 
for not converting perspective into sustained 
analysis, but that is not the task he set himself. 
(Two essays on the changing forms and functions 
of crime in America do substantially and sugges- 
tively perform this task.) For this reviewer the 
volume has two strong points which are very 
strong, indeed. These are its appreciative analysis 
of social changes and its perceptive criticisms of 
social theories. Generally these are brilliantly 
combined, and the essays are brilliantly written. 
The book is a bright example of social theory at 
the service of vital personal concerns and a critical 
intelligence—CuHaRrLes E. Grepet, Swarthmore 
College. 


The Constitution of Liberty, By F. A. HAYEK. 
- (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1960. Pp. x, 570. $7.60.) 


Professor Hayek has written a curious book 
and, to this reviewer, a disappointing one. It is 
an ambitious undertaking, wide-ranging in scope, 
and comprehensive in material. From the author’s 
standpoint, what he has written here represents 
the culminetion of many years of study. This is 
both the summary and synthesis of his social 
philosophy and an apologia pro vita sua. The 
general result, however, is a failure. The argu- 
ment does not carry conviction, because its ideals 
are so utterly unrealistic. 

This is admittedly the work of a learned man, 
whose roots were in central Europe and whose 
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scholarship is deeply imbued with the culture and 
philosophical tradition of western civilisation. In- 
deed, in some respects the copious footnotes, 
with their parade of quotations and sources, are 
more rewarding than the text. Moreover, the 
book deserves to be seriously considered since its 
theme does constitute a major effort at integra- 
tion. Professor Hayek has made the attempt to 
synthesize his outlook on economic matters, on 
political, and on social. The chapters, accordingly, 
are divided into sections which deal in turn with 
his basic principles, then with their political 
implications and finally with their application to 
social policies. 

His basic principles are a strange medley. 
They are a blend of the utopian, the nostalgic, 
and the inhumane—all of which is oddly described 
as liberalism. His prime objective is a society 
which will minimize the coercion of men over men 
by governmental means. To liberty he gives the 
essentially negative connotation of freedom from. 
His desire to restrict the powers of governments 
derives from fear and mistrust. He is afraid that 
powers will be abused, and he is thoroughly 
sceptical of the possibility of knowledge and wis- 
dom being utilized for rational man-made con- 
trols. Of course, he accepts all the consequences 
of this line of reasoning. He fully recognizes that 
such a conception of liberty leads to inequality. 
He sees it—~and he welcomes the result. He then 


defends the unequal distribution of property and . 


the privileges of the few—arguing that by their 
efforts the whole society ia ultimately benefited. 
For the mass of people he has little sympathy 
and no pity. When he looks at the grandiose func- 
tions of the modern welfare state, which he ex- 
amines and condemns in turn, he reminds one of 
the lady driver who came up to a stop light which 
was red, and remained there while the light 
changed to green and orange and then back to 
red again. At which, a nearby traffic policeman 
strolled up and inquired: “What’s the matter, 
lady? Ain’t we got no colors you like?” Professor 
Hayek observes the modern state and can find 
among its functions none that he likes. 

There is, therefore, a strange unrealism in this 
book. Ita author clings to a never-never-world of 
illusion and doctrine, which not only cannot be 
created now, but in fact never did exist. He argues 
for a dream and is slave to a fantasy. Some aware- 
ness of this must have troubled him, because after 
so many avowals of his dislikes, he finds it neces- 
sary to end the book with a concluding chapter 
entitled: “Why I am not a Conservative.” The 

` self-justification is needed, because in the effort 
to speak as a liberal he frequently sounds like, 
hot a conservative, but a reactionary. In his 
rigid preoccupation with his central dogma, he is 
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ready to sacrifice anything—and democracy it- 
self receives & bad mark because of its require- 
ments of majority rule. It is sad to discover that 
“The Constitution of Liberty,” as one man sees 
it, becomes the institution of private selfishness.— 
Lesu» Lreson, University of California, Berkeley. 


Beyond the Welfare State. By GUNNAR MYRDAL. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xiii, 287. $4.50.) 


As is suggested by the sub-title of his book 
(“Economic Planning and Its International Impli- 
cations”), the author is concerned with two main 
areas of problems that affect politics as much as 
economics. In Part I, Myrdal traces the origins 
of economic plenning in the relatively advanced, 
developed, and rich western countries. He makes 
the interesting point that, paradoxically, econ- 
omic planning was not planned in the western 
nations, but that it happened as a response to 
concrete circumstances. Myrdal finds nowhere in 
the works of Karl Marx the term “economic plan- 
ning,” and he suggests that, in expressing “belief 
in reason as an independent force in history” 
(p. 7), planning emphasizes the non-determin- 
istic conception of history, and is thus essentially 
uncongenial to Marx’s thought. Far from being 
the result of abstract ideologies, economic plan- 
ning in the western nations developed in reaction 
to the force of events, both external and internal. 
On the external side, there were the series of 
international crises, civil and international wars, 
and world-wide depressions of the last fifty years; 
internally, the changing role of the market, the 
decline of traditional values and mores, the pres- 
sure for greater equality, and the need for more 
rapid economic development are some of the main 
forces delineated by Myrdal in this connection. 

If Part I is of main interest to the student of 
ideas and of economic and institutional patterns of 
the last fifty years, Part II of Beyond the Welfare 
State is of more immediate and topical concern. 
Here Myrdal examines the effect of economic 
planning in the advanced nations on each other 
and, more important still, on their relations with 
the underdeveloped, or poor, countries outside of 
the communist orbit. As Myrdal sees it, one of the 


_ main international problems raised by the growth 


of economic planning in the rich western nations 
is the fact that the ‘democratic Welfare state in 
the rich countries of the Western world is protec- 
tionist and nationalistic’ (p. 162). The greater 
internal integration of the western nations is thus 
accompanied by the growing external disintegra- 
tion of the international community of nations, 
and this process is being accelerated by the fact 
that the advanced nations improve their economic 
well-being at a relatively fast pace, while the 
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underdeveloped nations remain stagnant, or pro- 
gress only very slowly. Most Americans will agree 
with Myrdal that it is probably unwise and pos- 
sibly unfair that the United States should alone 
carry the burden of.economic and social aid to 
the underdeveloped countries: “It is not fair, and 
never will be felt to be fair, that a man who lives 
in Stockholm, Geneva, or Brussels should not 
share the burden of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries equally with a man in the same income 
bracket living in Columbus, Ohio, in Detroit, 
Michigan, orin Denver, Colorado” (p. 253). What 
is needed is a growth of a sense of international 
solidarity, able to overcome the well-entrenched 
and well-organized special interests in individual 
nations. This is not a choice of moral alternatives, 
but of survival or further disintegration and 
chaos.. WILLIAM EBBNSTEIN, Princeton Univer- 
sity. ‘ 


Intelligence and Democratic Action. By Franz H. 
Knieur. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 177. $3.75.) 


This volume is made up of six lectures delivered 
at the University of Virginia in the spring of 1958. 
The lectures were taped, and the volume is an ed- 
ited transcription. There is considerable repeti- 
tion, and there are digressions in the development 
of the themes that may have been easier to follow 
in a lecture. For Professor Knight, intelligence 
consists in following the axioms of economic anal- 
ysis, and the question is posed whether democratic 
society can adhere to the public policy principles 
that emerge from those axioms. The answer has 
two facets that are not always easily fitted to- 
gether. It is clear that Professor Knight has the 
strong conviction that the traditional principles 
of economics are valid, for every so often he comes 
up sharp and restates them. It is equally clear 
that he brings a vast erudition to explain the 
varieties of experience in our western culture. He 
cites philosophical, jurisprudential and psycho- 
logical analyses as easily as he does historical, 
sociological or economical ones. Far from con- 
firming his conviction this erudite survey shakes 
one’s faith in the validity of the economic axioms. 
Professor Knight’s erudition, furthermore, under- 
mines his concept of intelligence, for his explana- 
tion of developments in western culture really 
points to a need for non-economic axioms. His 
remarks are always keen and pointed. His bent 
is towards the thoughtful and reflective. He has 
not tried to provide a means by which those who 
do not read difficult books can find a route to 
intelligent democratic action. Nonetheless it is not 
wholly clear that he is a pessimist about such a 
route being found.—CHaries B. Hagan, Unt- 
versity of Illinois. f 
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The Public Finances. By James M. BUCHANAN, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois. 
Pp. xvi, 558. ($7.25.) 


Recent developments in the theory of public 
finance, stimulated primarily in this country by 
Samuelson and Musgrave, conceive of govern- 
ment, apart from regulatory activity, as divided 
into three “branches” or “budgets.” The first of 
these is the provision of collective goods and 
services. The second is stabilization of levels of 
economic activity and the third is redistribution 
of income. Stabilization considerations are ex- 
amined in a framework of national and regional 
employment and price level goals and the tech- 
niques that are available for reaching the goals. 
Income distribution must rest ultimately on the 
value judgments of the electorate expressed, how- 
ever imperfectly, through the political process. 
The provision of collective goods and services 
should be ruled by efficiency considerations. The 
choice between public and private goods rests on 
the relative benefits to be conferred by each, with 
dependence on individuals as sovereign consumers 
to make such choices. The financing of collective 
activities should be fiscally neutral, that is, gener- 
ate a minimum of dislocation in the private sector 
by interposing few burdens on incentives to work, 
save and invest. 

Buchanan’s public finance text, intended for 
undergraduate use, is developed within this gen- 
eral framework. The volume starts with a general 
description of the public economy and its contrast 
with the private sector. This is followed by sec- 
tions on budgeting, fiscal policy, federal expendi- 
tures and taxation and the national debt. The 
last quarter of the book is devoted to state and 
local finance and intergovernmental fiscalrelations. 

The student of political science will not find 
here an approach to public finance that stresses 
legal institutions, or the procedures by which 
taxes and budgets are formulated, adopted and 
executed or the administrative considerations that 
influence policy. But the political scientist will 
find here an excellent introductory statement rep- 
resentative of the current thinking of a significant 
group of public finance economists. The book is 
very readable. Buchanan does not depend heavily 
on formal model building and there is no tendency 
to subsume the whole of public finance under the 
head or either micro or macro economic theory. 
In some cases Buchanan has views that are sharply 
at variance with those generally extant, and while 
he is careful to warn the reader of this, no effort 
is made to present other and divergent points of 
view. To quote, “My responsibility...is... 
fulfilled when I state that competent economists 
and scholars disagree with certain of these con- 
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clusions. Since I do not share the opposing, views, 
any attempt on my part to present them would 
gee to be unwise.” (p. 110n) 

The major priticism to be leveled against the 
volume is that of uneven treatment, at least as 
compared with other recent public finance texts. 
Some topics that are neglected or treated with 
great brevity are metropolitan area finance, death 
and gift taxes, and social security taxes. Other 
topics are developed well and at adequate length 
—the balanced budget theorem and fiscal neutral- 
ity, for example. His refreshingly candid approach 


is unfortunate in such areas as. the treatment of — 


_ the national debt where he concludes, among 
other things, that the debt burdens future genera- 
tions. But at least he has provided sppropriate 
occasions for the classroom instructor using this 
book to fill in the contradictory views by means of 
supplemental lectures—Jussu BUREHEAD, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Harriet Martineau: A Radical Victorian. By R. K. 
Wares. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 385, $5.00.) 


In the nineteenth century, America was visited 
by a host of distinguished commentators who 
_ braved the uncertainties and inconveniences of 
the Atlantic voyage to see first-hand the great ex- 
periment in democracy. While most of these trav- 
elers were men—one thinks of Tocqueville, Dick- 
ens and Bryce—a few curious and courageous 
women made the journey and in their published 
observations left their mark in American history. 
Such a woman, a remarkable and eccentric wom- 
an, was Harriet Martineau, who spent a year in 
America in 1834-1835 with what is still an impres- 
sive itinerary. She traveled from New York to 
Massachusetts, to Niagara, to Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Charlottesville, Richmond, 
Charleston, Columbia, Augusta, Montgomery, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Lexington, Kentucky, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago—all with various ex- 
peditions on the side—and reported her observa- 
tions in Soctety in America and Hetrospett of W est- 
ern Travel. But this was only one brief phase of 
Miss Martineau’s active life. 

In Harriet Martineau: A Radical Teltan, 
R. K. Webb has gathered up and knit together 
the multifarious phases of her careor. While as 
Professor Webb notes, his book may serve a8 a 
biography, it is really a study in intellectual his- 


tory, a study of the background and forces that . 


shaped Victorian radicalism. Miss Martineau 
thought of herself as a woman of high principles, 
a point she made incessantly clear in her copious 
correspondence. And as she moved through her 
enthusiasms of anti-slavery, free trade, Unitarian- 
ism, positivism, phrenology, necessarianism, 
mesmerism (to name a few), she saw herself 
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as acting in terms of the scientific principles which 
were revealed by clear thinking. Her extraordi- 
narily successful [Wustrations of Political Economy, 
her translation of Comte’a Cours de Philosophie 


Positive, her Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft, 


and her Household Education, were, along with 
her numerous other writings, efforts to teach the 
ignorant masses and the prejudiced aristocracy 
the right principles. 

In his evaluation of Miss Martineau, Professor 
Webb found her an articulate spokesman of her 
class and her age. Her [Uusirations of Political 
Economy were successful because this manufac- 
turer’s daughter in this rising industrial era. hit 
the market at the right time. “The tales are 
important,’ Webb notes, “not because they 
taught political economy, but because they 
evoked a response. A society in conflict was trying 
to find a way out through what we might call 
informal education.” (p. 124) Miss Martineau was 
a popularizer of the beliefs that were becoming 
increasingly acceptable in her age. ‘‘We are living 
in a remarkable time,” she wrote in the preface 
to her translation of Comte, “when the conflict 
of opinions renders a firm foundation of knowl- 
edge indispensable, not only to our intellectual, 
moral, and social progress, but to our holding such 
ground as we have gained from former ages... . 
The supreme dread of every one who cares for 
the good of nation or race is that men should be 
adrift for want of an anchorage for their convic- 
tions.” (p. 809) There could be no doubt of 
Harriet Martineau’s convictions on an extremely 


‘wide variety of topics, and she felt it her calling, 


with her didactic prose, to help the human race 
along in the’ direction she knew it ought to go. 
English radicals, Webb concludes, were faced with 
the problem of creating a belief system for an in- 
dustrializing society, because it was in England 
that industrialization first took place. They could 
not look elsewhere for experience and guidance 
but could only formulate “principles” which ri- 
gidified into dogma. Miss Martineau was truly a 
Victorian radical; much of this radicalism passed, 
later in the century, into that more common mold 
called liberalism. Students of political thought and 
intellectual history will find that Professor Webb 
has contributed a critical, well-written, thor- 
dughly-documented work which will be helpful 
toward an understanding of the early nineteenth 
century Anglo-American heritage—Auan P. 
Grimes, Michigan State University. 


Maz Weber: An Intellectual Portrait. By REIN- 
HARD Benprx. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 480. $5.75.) 


Bendix presents a definitive exposition of the 
thought and main currents of the eminent Ger- 
man sociologist. Because of the widely-ranging, 
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scattered, diffuse, and, at points, obscure char- 
acter of his writings, such a volume has long been 
needed. The author, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of California (Berkeley), has the 
qualifications needed for this task. Having 
received his formative education in Germany, he 
is completely at home in the historical and intel- 
lectual setting in which Max Weber worked. 
Moreover, trained as a sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the active period of the 
“Chicago School,” he has a critical concern for 
the balance between social and political theory 
and empirical research. The result is a sympa- 
thetic, accurate, and sharply reasoned synthesis 
of the main themes of Max Weber’s lifetime work. 
Bendix is meticulously careful in separating his 
own evaluations from his presentation of Weber’s 
theoretical formulations. 

The study begins with a brief biographical 
sketch which deals more with Weber’s academic 
career than with his private life. Part One re- 
views his early empirical studies in the field of 
economic organization. Weber started on his 
route to grand theory by a series of specific 
economic and social studies of East German 
agrarian society and the mechanisms of the Ger- 
man stock market. Out of these undertakings 
grew his interest in the historical development of 
capitalism and his classic work, The Protestant 
Ethic. 

Part Two traces the development of his work 
on comparative civilization by means of the anal- 
ysis of religion. Tucked away in this portion of 
the volume is a chapter entitled “Max Weber’s 
Image of Society,’ which is an extremely pene- 
trating synthesis by Bendix of Weber’s basic 
orientation to the study of history and social 
change. 

Obviously of special interest is Part Three, 
“Domination, Organization and Legitimacy: Max 
Weber’s Political Sociology.” The framework in 
which Weber develops his concepts of authority 
serves to emphasize a modern intellectual theme. 
Weber sought to join rather than to separate the 
study of bureaucratic forms to the study of 
political life. Political science remains uneasy 
about the intellectual bridges between what is 
called “public administration” and what is called 
“politics.” Sociology seems to be repeating the 
dilemma by separating ‘organizational theory” 
from the study of political structures and political 
movements. 

This book makes possible a clearer statement of 
the intellectual debt of contemporary social 
science to the efforts of Max Weber. But to be 
indebted is not to be enslaved. In his conclusion, 
Bendix points out that Weber’s approach did not 
make it possible for him to anticipate the rise or 
character of totalitarian political systems. Per- 
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haps this is asking too much even of Max Weber. 
However, the danger exists that Weber’s work is 
becoming a rigidifying influence in current re- 
search and analysis. Because Weber focused on 
bureaucratic organization, his frame of reference 
permits best a concern with modern society at the 
institutional level. He was relatively unconcerned 
with technology and its impact on the nation 
state. Likewise, there is no room for the autonomy 
of the smaller social systems, the family, of the 
network of informal social relations from peer 
groups to political cliques, or of community based 
power groups. 

Moreover, Weber was committed, and over- 
committed by some of his disciples, to the view 
that social research is concerned with ideal types. 
But the main aspiration of contemporary social 
science is to produce an understanding of social 
reality in more propositional terms. The issue is 
joined in the empirical works of Professor Bendix 
himself. Bendix has recently produced two com- 
prehensive studies, one on industrial organization, 
one on social mobility (together with Professor 
S. M. Lipset), which draw on the intellectual 
frame of reference of Weber. Both studies go well 
beyond Weber’s ideal type analysis in their search 
for a format of empirically based propositions. 
Thus, Bendix has not only given us a valuable 
tool for understanding and evaluating Max 
Weber, but by his own writings has demonstrated 
how fundamental problems of social and political 
change which fascinated Weber require ongoing 
and delimited empirical research-——Morris 
Janowitz, University of Michigan. 


Of Man and Politics. By Orro Butz. (New York: 
Rinehart and Company. 1960. Pp. vii, 296. 
$4.95.) 


Both preface and subtitle (“An Introduction to 
Political Science”) indicate that the author in- 
tends this book as a text for the beginning course. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, it is too brief and in- 
complete to serve such a purpose; it does not 
present a balanced treatment of the varied facets 
of political science, and ignores some of them 
altogether. There is no discussion of public 
opinion, propaganda, interest groups, public ad- 
ministration, or the problems of modern citizen- 
ship. Inadequate emphasis is given to political 
parties and processes, and no mention is made of 
the behavioral approach to political science. The 
author stresses the sociological, but not the psy- 
chological, basis and function of politics. The 
entire subject of methodological problems is 
brushed aside with the brief statement that they 
are very difficult. The reader is not told what 
these problems are, or why they have proved so 
troublesome. 

The organization of the book is essentially 
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historical. Part One deals with the development 
of liberal-democratic political theory, and ac- 
counts for six of the book’s fourteen chapters. 
Part Two, ‘Contemporary Politics and Govern- 
ment,” undertakes to compress within 116 pages 
the basic political concepts and institutions of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Soviet Russia, and also to survey the chal- 
lenge presented by the underdeveloped countries. 
The concluding chapter deals with “The United 
States and World Politics.” 

The book’s brevity compels the author to 
generalize and simplify. Despite the statement in 


the preface that he has “taken care to explain 


and qualify ... intrusions of subjectivity,” he 
too often fails to sound such warnings. The stu- 
dent may easily mistake the author’s interpreta- 
tions for indisputable facts. Oversimplification 
gives the impression that “liberalism” is neces- 
sarily opposed to “democracy” (p. 121), and that 
the latter is incompatible with “nationalism” (p. 
199). Complexities are reduced to ‘‘six issues,” 
“three major assumptions,” “two reasons,” or 
“one fundamental question.” The student is told 
the“‘intended import” of the writings of Karl Marx 
(p. 125), and that “it is, above all, because British 
society has been less completely democratic 
socially and culturally that it has been able to 
operate more effectively as a democracy politi- 
cally” (p. 180). The book is also marred by several 
errors of fact (see, e.g., pp. 171, 174, 233). 

Footnotes are scanty, reading lists brief and 
often ill-assorted. The author frequently quotes 
from secondary works, even when the original 
source (eg. John Stuart Mill, On Liberty) is 
readily available (p. 124). 

However, the author deserves praise for several 
excellent passages which deftly characterize a 
trend or an era. He is at his best in the chapters 
tracing the evolution of political theory, which, 
taken together, constitute a good introduction to 
that subject. He also ranges over many of the 
major issues of today. He presents incisive anal- 
yses of modern France and Germany, and of the 
role of Marxism in the USSR. The task which 
the author set for himself was formidable and the 
sin of generalization inescapable. The latter might 
however, have been mitigated by a more careful 
regard for the semantic problems inherent in any 
discussion of concepts.—-CarLron C. Ropams, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


A History of Political Philosophy. By Henry J. 
Scumanpr. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1960. Pp. viii, 504 $5.50.) 


The publisher claims that this book “adds a 
new dimension to the study of political theory. 
...” The author is more modest and disclaims 
any “pretense to originality of interpretation or 
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profundity of analysis.” He offers this book pri- 
marily as a text for college students and it should, 
therefore, be judged on that basis. Twenty-three 
chapters cover the main political thinkers and 
some of the lesser ones from the ancient Greeks 
to the present. Each chapter ends with a brief 
summary and a bibliography. The treatment is 
expository, following quite faithfully though in 
simplified fashion what the various thinkers said. 
Somewhat more background material and per- 
sonal data on the thinkers reviewed are included 
than are usually found in comparable texts. There 
is an Appendix which lists for each chapter the 
classics which are obtainable in paperback edi- 
tions or other inexpensive forms. Dr. Schmandt’s 
book should serve reasonably well the purpose 
for which it was written by supplying a concise 
exposition to tie together for students parallel 
reading in original sources and secondary trea- 
tises—_ Rens DB Vis WILLIAMSON, Loutstana 
State University. 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. II 
(July 1768-June 1774). Epirap spy Luoy 8. 
SUTHERLAND. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1960. Pp. xxili, 567. No price. 


For the six years covered by this volume, 
Burke’s political correspondence was concerned 
primarily with the affairs of the East India Com- 


‘pany and with the more general issue of the hope- 


lessness of being in the opposition under the 
existing political arrangements in Britain. The 
Rockinghams, as & protest, even considered seced- 
ing from an entire session of Parliament but wisely 
dropped the idea. The American colonies were 
not a critical issue in British politics during the 
early 17708. But Burke, writing as agent for New 
York, reported that colonial agitation against the 
Tea Act (including the Boston Tea Party in late 
1773) had stirrred up a strong popular opinion 
against America. This subject should get top bill- 
ing in the next volume of this splendidly edited 
series. 

The references to the drafting and reception of 
the Cause of the Present Discontents are disap- 
pointingly few. When the pamphlet appeared in 
April, 1770, Burke wrote that it was the “Creed 
of Our Party,” but all we have here are obscure 
progress reports to Rockingham. 

In 1768 Burke bought The Gregories, a 500- 
acre estate just 24 miles outside of London. 
From this time forward, Burke was a landed pro- 
prietor. His letters are filled with agricultural 
news and even plans for the breeding and racing 
of horses. How he paid for his estate remains un- 
clear, but his perennial financial problems are 
very evident from his correspondence.—STaNLBY 
D. Rose, U. S. Depariment of Justice. 
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The Manchester School of Economics, By WILLIAM 
D. Gramer. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 158. $4.00.) 


The Manchester School, which, says Grampp, 
“forced Great Britain to repeal its corn laws’ 
(p. vii), was united on no other issue, specifically 
not on laissez faire. It was composed of five 
groups: selfish businessmen seeking their own 
interest; humanitarian businessmen interested in 
the welfare of their workers; pacifists, such as 
Cobden, wanting through repeal to increase inter- 
dependence among nations to create a strong 
economic interest in peace; Philosophic Radicals, 
applying utilitarianism to political issues; and 
middle-class radicals, supporting free trade in 
much the same spirit that they supported parlia- 

mentary reform, abolition of slavery, ete. The 
profit-seeking businessmen who put up the money 
were too timid to act on their own; it was the 
radicals who furnished the energy and the courage. 
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Thus, it is a mistake to regard the Manchester 
School as dominated by self-interest; furthermore, 
it failed to get the support of the working class, 
which stood to benefit from repeal, but won the 
support of farm laborers, tenants, and small land- 
owners, who stood to lose. The School did not 
have the support of the economists, whose ideas 
furnished ammunition to its opponents. Repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846, eight years after the 
School may be said to have begun, was part of a 
long-time trend towards free trade and resulted, 
among other reasons, from belief it would in- 
crease national income and from distress due to 
crop failure in 1845. 

Proper appraisal of this readable little book 


requires the knowledge of the historian, the polit- 


ical scientist, and the economist. Since I am only 
the: last, I shall merely certify that Grampp’s 
economic analysis (none of it especially difficult) 
seems perfectly sensible-—Raunpias FELS, Vander- 
bilt University. 
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1950s. The Political Quarterly. July-September, 
1960. 

Cristiani, L. Tolérance et intolérance religieuses 
au XVI» siècle. Journal of World History. 4/V/ 
1960. 

Ehrlich, Stanislaw. Observations on Socialist 
Equality. International Soctal Sctence Journal. 
2/X1I/1960. 

Funder, Wilhelm. Zum Studium des dialek- 
tischen und historischen Materialismus in der 
National-Demokratischen Partei Deutschlands. 
Dia Nation. 3/10/1960. 

Gaucher, Francois. La crisis de la democracia 
en un mundo en mutacion Revista de Estudios 
Poltticos. July-August, 1959. =| 

de Grazia, Sebastian. Politics and the Con- 
templative Life. American Political Sctence Re- 
view. June, 1960. 

Grimm, Harold J. Luther Research Since 1920. 
Journal of Modern History. June, 1960. 

Grisez, Germain G. Moral Objectivity and the 
Cold War. Ethics. July, 1960. 

Gutzmann, Erwin, and Kallabis, Heinz. Uber 
Wesen and Bedeutung der sozialistischen Gemein- 
schaftsarbeit. Deutsche Zeitschrift far Philosophie. 
1~2/VIII/1960. 
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Hinton, R. W. K. English Constitutional 
‘Theories from Sir John Fortescue to Sir John 
Eliot. The English Historical Review. July, 1960. 


von Hippel, Ernst. Wissenschaftsbegriff und 


Politik, Politische Studien. July, 1960. 

Holloway, Harry. Mill and Green on the 
Modern Welfare State. Western Polttical uats 
terly. June, 1960. 

Irish, Marian D. Political Thought and Polit- 
ical Behavior in the South. Western Political 
Quarterly. June, 1960. 

Jaffa, Harry, V. The Case Against Political 
Theory. The Journal of Politics. May, 1960. 

Kendall, Willmoore. How to Read Milton’s 
Areopagitica. The Journal of Politics. August, 
1960. 

Kennan, George F., Bondy, Frangois, Kristol, 
Irving, et. al. Fortachrift im Zeichen der Freiheit. 
Der Monat. August, 1960. 

Koehl, Robert. Zeitgeschichte and the New 
German Conservatism. Journal of Central Huro- 
pean Affairs. July, 1960. 

Lubbe, Hermann. Philosophie in der Frei- 
heitskrise. Philosophische Rundschau. 1/8/1960. 

McKenna, Joseph C. 8.J. Ethics and War: A 
Catholic View. American Political Sctence Review. 
September, 1960. 

De Mas, Enrico. La filosofia morale de Fran- 
cesco Bacone. Filosofia. July, 1960. 

‘Mendelson, Wallace. Mr. Justice Black and 
the Rule of Law. The Midwest Journal of Political 
Sctence. August, 1960. 

Monan, J. Donald. La connaissance morale 
dans le ‘‘Protreptique” d’Aristote. Revue Phtloso- 
phique de Louvain. May, 1960. 

Monter, Otto. Die philosophischen Grund- 
lagen des historischen Materialismus. Saeculum. 
1-2/X1/1960. 

Murphy, Arthur E. John Dewey and American 
Liberalism. The Journal of Philosophy. June 23, 
1960. 

Nadel, George. The Logic of the Anatomy of 
Revolution, with reference to the Netherlands 


Revolt. Comparative Studies in Society and His- _ 


tory. July, 1960. 

Nawiasky, Hans. Der freiheitliche Rechts- 
staat. Politische Studien. July, 1960. 

Oliver, Henry M., Jr. Von Mises on the Har- 
mony of Interests. Ethics. July, 1960. 

Oppenheim, Felix E. Degrees of Power and 
Freedom. American Political Sctence taal 
June, 1960. 

Parris, Henry. The Nineteenth-Century Revo- 
lution in Government: A Reappraisal Reap- 
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praised. The Historical Journal. Vol. 3, No: 1. 
(1960). , 

Pennock, J. Roland. Hobbes’s Confusing 
“Clarity”: The Case of: “Liberty.” American 
Polttical Sctence Review. June, 1960. ` 

Plaza, Gabriel Moreno. El pensamiento politico 
de Max Stirner. Revisia de Ciencas Sociales. June, 
1960. 

Prothro, James W. and Grigg, Charles M. 
Fundamental Principles of Democracy: Bases of 
Agreement and Disagreement. The Journal of 
Politics. May, 1960. 

Reck, Andrew J. The Metaphysics of Equality. 
The New Scholasticism. July, 1960. 

Rees, J. C. A Re-Reading of Mill on Liberty. 
Political Studies. June, 1960. 

Robbe, Martin. Zu Problemen der Sprach- 
philosophie bei Thomas Hobbes. Deutsche 
Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 4/VIII/1960. 

Shanks, Michael. Labour Philosophy and the 
Current Position The Political Quarterly. July- 
September, 1960. 

Schulz, Peter-Bernd. Zur Funktion des morali- 
schen Werturteils i im Sozialismus-Kommunismus. 
Deutsche Zettechrift fir Philosophie. 1-2/VITT/ 
1960. - 

Smith, Maynard. Reason, Passion, and Poli- 
tical Freedom in The Federalist Journal of 
Politics. August, 1960. i 

Soon, Alice Tay Erh, and Kamenka, K. Karl 
Marx’s Analysis of Law. Indian J darhal of 
Philosophy. August, 1959. 

Starobinski, Jean. Jean-Jacques Rousseau et 
les pouvoirs ae l'imaginaire. Revue internationale 
de Philosophie. 1/51/1960. 

Studii Revista de Istoria (Bucharest). Seg six 
articles devoted to Lenin. 2/XII7/1960. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. On Political Stability. 
Political Sctence Quarterly. June, 1960. 

Tronquart,. Georges. Socrate et Barrès. La 
Table Ronde. April, 1960. 

Verbeke, Gerard. L’unité de Phomme: gaint 
Thomas contre Averroes. Revue Philosophique de 
Louvain. May, 1960. 

Vittinghoff, Friedrich. Die Theorie des his- 
torischen Materialismus fiber den antiken “Skla- 
venhalterstaat.” Saeculum. 1-2/X1/1960. 

Weston, Corinne Comstock. The Theory of 
Mixed Monarchy under Charles I and After. The 
English Historical Review, July, 1960. 

Wilson, Arthur M. Why Did the Political 
Theory of the Encyclopedista Not Prévail? french 
Historical Studies, Spring, 1960. ~ 

Wilson, Francis G. The Anatomy of CR 
tives, Ethics. July, 1960. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


JULIAN FELDMAN 
Universtiy of California, Berkeley 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Dubin, R. Parsons’ actor: continuities in social 
theory. American Sociological Review, 1960, 85, 
457. 

Kantor, J. R. Perspectives in psychology: XV. 
History of science as scientific method. The Psy- 
chological Record, 1960, 10, 187. 

Parsons, T. Pattern variables revisited: a re- 
sponse to Robert Dubin. American Soctological 
Review, 1960, 85, 467. 

Strotz, R. H. Interdependence as a specifica- 
tion error. Econometrica, 1960, $8, 438. 

Strotz, R. H., and H. O. A. Wold. Recursive 
vs. nonrecursive systems. Econometrica, 1960, 88, 
417. 

Wold, H. O. A. A generalization of causal chain 
models. Econometrica, 1960, #8, 443. 


Research Methods 


Adamson, R. E., and W. Bevan. A simple and 
inexpensive programming device for psycho- 
physical and learning experiments. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1960, 68, 100. 

Baggaley, A. R. Matrix formulation of Deuel’s 
rotational method. Psychometrika, 1960, 24, 207. 

Chassan, J. B. Statistical inference and the 
single case in clinical design. Psychiatry, 1960, 25, 
173. i 

DuBois, P. H. An analysis of Guttman’s sim- 
plex. Psychometrika, 1960, 26, 173. 

Eysenck, H. J. The concept of statistical sig- 
nificance and the controversy about one-tailed 
tests. Psychological Review, 1960, 67, 229. 

Gaito, J. On scale classification and statistics. 
Psychological Review, 1960, 67, 277, 

Gardner, R.A. A note on theory and method- 
ology in the study of figural after-effects. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1960, 67, 272. 

Green, B. F., Jr., and J. W. Tukey. Complex 
analyses of variance: general problems. Psycho- 
metrika, 1960, 26, 127. 

Hays, W. L. Psychological dimensionality and 


the distribution of rank order agreement among , 


judged. Socitometry, 1960, 28, 262. 

Kaiser, H. F. Varimax solution for primary 
mental abilities. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 153. 

Karp, R. M. A note on the application of graph 
theory to digital computer programming. Infor- 
mation and control, 1960, $, 179. 

Ledley, R. 8. and L. B. Lusted. Computers in 
medical data processing. Operations Research, 
1980, 8, 299. 


Madansky, A. Determinanta] methods in latent 
class analysis. Peychemetrika, 1960, £5, 183. 

Richardson, 8. A. The use of leading questions 
in non-schedule interviews. Human Organtzation, 
1960, 19, 86. 

Ryan, T. A. Significance tests for multiple com- 
parison of proportions, variances, and other 
statistics. Psychological Bulletin, 1960, 67, 318. 

Saunders, D. R. A computer program to find 
the best-fitting orthogonal factors for a given 
hypothesis. Psychometrika, 1960, 85, 199. 


Culture and Institutions 


Dewey, R. The rural-urban continuum: real but 
relatively unimportant. The American Journal of 
Sociology, 1960, 66, 60. 

Greer, 8. The social structure and political pro- 
cess of suburbia. American Sociological Review, 
1960, 26, 514. 

Guttsman, W. L. Social stratification and po- 
litical elite. The British Journal of Soctology, 1960, 
11, 187. ; 

LeVine, R. The internationalization of political 
values in stateless societies. Human Organization, 
1960, 19, 51. 

Mahar, P. M. A ritual pollution scale for rank- 
ing Hindu castes. Soctomeiry, 1960, 23, 292. 

Thompson, L. Core values and diplomacy: a 
case study of Iceland. Human Organization, 1960, 
19, 82. 


Motivation and Personality 


Angers, W. P. Achievement motivation: an 
Adlerian approach. The Psychological Record, 
1980, 10, 179. 

Colby, K. M. Experiment on the effects of an 
observer’s presence on the image system during 
psychoanalytic free-association. Behavioral Sci- 
ence, 1960, 5, 216. 

Friedrichs, R. W. Alter versus ego: an explora- 
tory assessment of altruism. American Soctological 
Review, 1960, 85, 496. 

Maltzman, I. On the training of originality. Pey- 
chological Review, 1960, 67, 229. 

McCreary, J. K. The problem of personality 
definition. Journal of General Psychology, 1960, 68, 
107. 

Plutchik, R. The multifactor-analytic theory 
of emotion. The Journal of Psychology. 1960, 50, 
153. 

Porter, L. W., and E. E. Ghiselli. A self-descrip- 
tion scale measuring sociometric popularity 


1016 


among manual KORO Personnel Psychology, 
1960, 13, 141. 

Trapold, M. A., N. E. Miller, and E. E, Coons. 
All-or-none Bee progressive approach in an ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict. The Journal of Com- 
parative and Physiological Psychology, 1960, 53, 
293. 

Vinacke, W. E. The drive-modification theory 
of human motivation. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 1960, 96, 245. 

Wagner, E. E. Predicting success for young 
executives from objective test scores and personal 
data. Personnel Psychology, 1960, 18, 181. 

Weigert, E. Loneliness and trust—basic factors 
of human existence. Psychiatry, 1960, £3, 121. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Rettig, 8., and B. Pasamanick. Differences in 
the structure of moral values of students and 
alumni, American Sociological Review, 1960, 26, 
550. 

Vroom, V. H., and F. C. Mann. Leader author- 
itarianism and eranlayes attitudes. Personnel ae 
chology, 1960, 18, 125. 


Cognitive Processes and Individual 
Decision Making 


_ Anonymous. Mark I: a machine that learns. 
Automatic Control, 1960, 18, 14. 

Asch, 8. E., J. Hay, and R. M. Diamond. Per- 
ceptual organization in serial rote-learning. The 
American Journal of Psychology, 1960, 78, 177. 

Barlow, J. A. Experimental demonstration of 
the fallacy of certainty. The Psychological Record, 
1960, 10, 213. 

Becker, H. 8. Notes on the concept of commit- 
ment. The American Journal of Sociology, 1960, 
66, 32. 

_ Brown L. B. English migrants to New Zealand: 
the decision to move. Human Relations, 1980, 13, 
167. 

Chipman, J. s. The foundations of utility. Eco- 
nometrica, 1960, 28, 193. 

Cochran, E. B. New concepts of the learning 
curve. The Journal of Industrial Engineering, 
1960, 11, 317. 

Davis, F. Uncertainty in medical prognosis, 
clinical and functional. The American Journal of 
Soctology, 1960, 66, 41. 

Deutsch, J. A. and A. D. Jones. Diluted water: 
an explanation of the rat’s preference for saline. 
The Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1960, 68, 122. 

Deutsch, M. The effect of motivational orienta- 
tion upon trust and suspicion. Human Relations, 
1960, 18, 123. 

Epstein, W., and I. Rock. Perceptual set as an 
artifact of recency. The American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1960, 73, 214. 
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Estes, W. K. Learning theory and the new 
‘mental chemistry.” Psychological Review, 1960, 
67, 207. 

Gladin, L. L. The return of the homunculus. 
The Journal of Psychology, 1960, 50, 59. 

Gogel, W. C. The perception of shape from 
binocular disparity cues. The Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1980, 0, 179. 

Goode, W. J. A theory of role strain. American 
Sociological Review, 1960, 26, 483. 

Greene, J. R. Business gaming for marketing 
decisions. Journal of Marketing, 1960, 86, 21. 

Hartmanis, J. Symbolic analysis of a decompo- 
sition of information processing machines. Infor- 
mation and Control, 1960, 8,154. . 

Hess, H. F., and R. Jessor. The influence of 
reinforcement value on rate of learning and 
asymptotic level of expectancies. Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, 1960, 68, 89. ` 

Hillix, W. A. and M. H. Marx. Response 
strengthening by information and effect in human 
learning. Journal of Experimental Paychology, 
1960, 60, 97. 

Hopkinson, R. G. An experiment on the assess- 
ment of brightness under ‘free-choice’ and ‘forced- 
choice’ conditions by a group of observers. Hrgo- 
nomics, 1960, 8, 44. 

Houthakker, H. 8. Additive preferences. Eco- 


. nometrica, 1960, 28, 244. 


Hovland, C. IL, and E. B. Hunt. Computer 
simulation of concept attainment. Behavtoral 
Sctence, 1960, &, 265. 

Koopmans, T. C. Stationary ordinal utility and 
impatience. Econometrica, 1960, 28, 287. 

McGuigan, F. J., F. Crockett, and C. Bolton. 
The effect of knowledge of results before and 
after a response. Journal of General Psychology, 
1960, 68, 51. 

More, D. M., and N. Kohn, Jr. Some motives 
for entering dentistry. The American Journal of 
Soctology, 1960, 66, 48. 

Namias, J. Intentions to purchase related to 
consumer characteristics. Journal of Marketing, 
1960, 25, 32. 

Neisser, U., and P. Weene. A note on human 
recognition of hand-printed characters. Informa- 
tion and Control, 1960 3, 191. 

Overall, J. E. A cognitive probability model for 
learning. Psychometrika, 1960, 85, 159. 

Overall, J. E. Correlates of resistance to extinc- 
tion in probability learning. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1960, 68, 43. 

Parducci, A., R. C. Calfee, L. M. Marshall, and 
L. P. Davidson. Context effects in judgment: 
adaptation level as a function of the mean, mid- 
point, and median of the stimuli. Journal of Ez- 
perimental Psychology, 1960, 60, 65. 

Roby, T. B. Commitment. Behavioral Science, 
1960, 5, 258. 

Rychlak, J. F. A socio-psychological theory of 
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performance in competitive situations. Human 
Relations, 1960, 18, 157. 

Scodel A., and J. S. Minas. The behavior of 
prisoners in a “‘prisoner’s dilemma” game. The 
Journal of Psychology, 1960, 60,138.  _ 

Seward, J. P., R. B. Jones, and 8. Summers. A 
further test of ‘reasoning’ in rats. The Amertcan 
Journal of Psychology, 1960,-73, 290. 

Simon, H. A. Some further notes on a class of 
skew distribution functions. Information and Con- 
. trol, 1960, 8, 80. 

Wells, H. M., and D. M. Bell. Binocular rivalry 
of parental figures in the humascope. The Journal 
of Psychology, 1960, 50, 145. 


Interpersonal Influence 


Levy, L. Studies in conformity behavior:a 
methodological note. The Journal of Psychology, 
1960, 50, 89. 


Group Behavior 


Blau, P. M., Patterns of deviation in work 
groups. Soctomeiry, 1960, #3, 245. 

Cohn, W. Social status and the ambivalence 
hypothesis: some critical notes and a suggestion. 
American Soctological Review, 1960, 25, 508. 

Hare, A. P. The dimensions of social inter- 
action. Behavioral Science, 1960, 5, 211. 

Hoffman, L. R., and C. G. Smith. Some factors 
affecting the behaviors of members of problem- 
solving groups. Soctomeiry, 1960, 88, 273. `- 

Kelley, H. H. and A. J. Arrowood. Coalitions 
in the triad: critique and experiment. Sociomeiry, 
1960, #3, 231. . - 

Stryker, S., and G. Psathas. Research on coali- 
tions in the triad: findings, problems and strategy. 
Soctometry, 1960, £8, 217. 

Kuo, Z. Y. Studies on the basic factors in ani- 
mal fighting: I. General analysis of fighting be- 
havior. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1960, 96, 
201. 

Kuo, Z. Y. Studies on the basic factors in ani- 
mal fighting. II. Nutritional factors affecting 
fighting behavior in quails. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1960, 96, 207. 

Kuo, Z. Y. Studies on the besic factors in ani- 
mal fighting: IIÍ. Hormonal factors affecting 
fighting in quails. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1960, 96,217. 

Kuo, Z. Y. Studies on the basic factors in 
animal fighting: IV. Developmental and environ- 
mental factors affecting fighting in quails. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1960, 96, 225. 

Leavitt, H. J. Task ordering and organizational 
development in the common target game. Be- 
havioral Science, 1960, 5, 283. 

Marcus, P. M: Expressive and instrumental 
groups: toward a theory of group structure. The 
American Journal of Soctology, 1960, 66, 54. 

Triandis, H. C. Cognitive similarity and com- 
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munication in a dyad. Human Relations, 1960, 
18, 175. 

Turner, R. H. Preoccupation with competitive- 
ness and social acceptance among American and 
English college students. Soctometry, 1960, 88, 
307. 

Useem, R. H., J. Useem, and D. L. Gibson. The 
function of neighboring for the middle class male. 
Human Organization, 1960, 19, 68. 


Organizational Behavior 


Bass, B. M. The management training labo- 
ratory. Advanced Management, 1960, 25, 11. 

Diebold, J. Experience, 1959, in automatic data 
processing—a review. Computers and Automation, 
1960, 9, 10. 

Dubin, R. A theory of conflict and power in 
union-management relations. Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, 1960, 18, 501. 

Ginzberg, E. The ineffective soldier. Advanced 
Management, 1960, #5, 16. 

Hardin, E. Computer automation, work envi- 
ronment, and employee satisfaction: a case study. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 1960, 13, 
559. i 

Hoos, I. R. When the computer takes over the 
office. Harvard Business Review, 1960, 88, 102 
(July-August). 

Inkeles, A. Industrial man: the relation of 
status to experience,-perception, and value. T'he 
American Journal of Sociology, 1960, 66, 1. 

Kaplan, M. A., A. L. Burns, and R. E. Quandt. 
Theoretical analysis of the “balance of power,” 
Behavioral Science, 1960, 5, 240. 

MacCullough, A. V. In defense of decentraliza- 
tion. Advanced Management, 1960, 85, 6. 

Mahoney, T. A., T. J. Herdee, and A. N. Nash. 
Predicting managerial effectiveness. Personnel 
Psychology, 1960, 18, 147. 

Menzies, I. E. P. A case-study in the function- 
ing of social systems as a defense against anxiety: 
a report on a study of the nursing service of a 
general hospital. Human Relations, 1960, 18, 95. 

Nokes, P. Purpose and efficiency in humane 
social institutions. Human Relations, 1960, 18, 
141. 

Rothe, H. F. Does higher pay bring higher pro- 
ductivity? Personnel, 1960, 37, 20. 

Seeman, M., J. W. Evans, and L. E. Rogers. 
The measurement of stratification in formal or- 
ganizations. Human Organization, 1960, 19, 90. 

Smith, J. H. Sociology and management 
studies. The British Journal of Sociology, 1960, 11, 
102. 

Ward, L. B. Putting executives to the test. 
Harvard Business Review, 1960, 88, 6 (July- 
August). 

Wright, D. M. The administrative fallacy. 
Harvard Business Review, 1960, 88, 113, (July- 
August). © 
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Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial 
Times to 1967. Prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census with the Cooperation of the Social Sctence 
Research Council. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960. Pp. xi, 789. $6.00.) 


This volume, the second in the Historical 
Statistics series issued by the Census Bureau as a 
supplement to the annual Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (the firat was published in 1949), in- 
cludes and expands the more than 3000 time 
series contained in the first and adds a number of 
new. subjects: consumer expenditure, social 

_ security, education, crime, recreation, religion, 
climate distribution and services, business popula- 
tion, corporate assets, research and development, 
private insurance, armed forces and veterans, and 
a separate chapter on colonial statistics. The main 


“Elections and Politics” series, in addition to the’ 


“~ material covering the 1946-1956 period, have 
been expanded to include a state breakdown of 
the party electoral vote and popular vote, and to 
give the national party vote for House of Repre- 
sentatives since 1896. The volume represents a 
fine example of collaboration between federal, 
private philanthropic (Ford), and university- 
professional personnel and funds in the planning, 
processing, writing, coordinating, and editing 
phases of the project. Not the least valuable fea- 
tures of the work are separate, chapter-biblio- 
graphical notes giving the sources for each tabular 
series. All series begin with the most recent year 
of available data and run backward in time; 
coverage for the most part is restricted to con- 
tinental U.S. (4.¢., excluding Alaska and Hawaii); 
in general, only annual or census-period data 
which cover at least 20 years are presented; series 
selected for inclusion are confined to those re- 
garded as of major importance in each field; and 
emphasis is placed on presentation of absolute 
rather than derived or relatiye data. The Census 
Bureau, the 8. 8. R. C.’s Committee on Historical 
Statistics, and the more than 126 specialist-con- 
sultants certainly deserve special commendation 
for their collective product, and all social scien- 
tista will unite to urge that decennial volumes 
will be forthcoming from 1960 forward. 


The 1958 Presidential Campaign. By CHARLES 
A. H.. THOMSON AND Francas M. Suarrvox. 
(Washington: The Brookings Zeueyuaen: 1960. 
Pp. xv, 382. $5.00.) 

This book contains a fairly detailed account of 
Presidential polities in 1956: the pre-convention 
maneuvers, the events of the conventions, and the 
development of issues and tactics in the campaign 
itself, Its structure is mainly chronological, begin- 
ning with a brief account of politics from 1952 to 


r 


1955 and following this with chapters about the 
main events of 1956 arranged mostly in order of 
their occurrence. It concludes, however, with 
three analytical chapters on money and media, on 
the structure of the vote, and on an interpretation 
of the course of events. 

While the coverage is more complete than has 
been customary in most books heretofore written 
about Presidential elections and while the style 
and presentation are somewhat more sprightly 
and interesting than somewhat comparable books 
written about campaigns of the last generation, 
this is unfortunately an unsatisfying book. In their . 
preface the authors announce that they resisted 


the temptation to omit “interpretation not fully 


supported by_logic and data.” One might resson- 
ably expect, therefore, to find some considerable 
effort to pry into the inner secrets of events and 
motives. Yet there is leas of this than is to be 
found i in the post-election interpretations in news- 
papers and journals. Indeed, there is hardly a fact 
in this book not previously published in news- 
papers and hardly an interpretation not pre- 
viously published in such books as Mazo’s on 
Nixon or in such journals of opinion as The Re- 
porter. Even the analytical chapters at the end 
are almost entirely dependent for facts and in- 
terpretation on essays previously published in 
this Review. In short, this is a compilation 
from a few newspapers and journals; it is mostly 
concerned with the surface of events, but occa- 
sionally borrows an interpretation from a more in- 
spired source. It is, however, reasonably objec- 
tive-—if that is a virtue—except where it devotes 
nearly a full page to the trivial testimony before 
the Democratic Rules Committee by Mr. Paul 
David, who, the preface tells us, had an ‘“‘un- 
wavering belief that the project [#.e., this book] 
waa worth carrying out.” 

Since it contains so little that is new, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why this book was published. 
The only purpose it can serve is to save a few his- 
torians in the future the trouble of searching 
through the same newspapers—-and it could serve 
this purpose equally well were it put on micro- 
cards and the fact of its existence and location 
recorded in bibliographies, Altogether it stands as 
further evidence—if any were needed—of the 
unwisdom of the late Mr. Robert Brookings in 
providing that the decision on publication rest in 
the same persons as originally authorized the re- 
search. WiLLiamM H. RIKER, Lawrence College. 


Dimensions of Congressional Voting: A Statistical 
Study of the House of Representatives in the 
Eighty-first Congress. By Duncan Macha, 
JE., WITH THH COLLABORATION oF Frup H. 
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GoLDNER. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 188. 
$3.50.) 


This monograph makes an impressive contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the legislative process 
and to the methodology of legislative behavior. It 
is an attempt to apply Guttman scale analysis to 
the roll-call votes of a single session of the U. 8. 
House of Representatives in order to develop and 
test hypotheses about the nature of representa- 
tion and the processes of legislation. Through the 
sophisticated use of statistical techniques, Mac- 
Rae is able to shed new light on old hypotheses 
concerning the influence of party and constitu- 
ency, interest groups, reference groups, seniority, 
and political carecrism. He makes a strong case 
for the hypothesis that with great consistency 
congressmen place themselves on scales in rela- 
tion to the existence of audiences or groups that 
are potential sources of social control. 

The study is also a notable contribution to 
methodology, for at all stages of his research the 
author is keenly conscious of the value, limits, 
and problems of the method he is employing. The 
student of legislative behavior will welcome the 
honest appraisal of the advantages and draw- 
backs of scale analysis in this realm, as well as the 
careful efforts made to compare this method with 
those utilized in other studies. Scale analysis gets 
a strong boost here, of course, but its limitations 
are clearly laid out, and the claims of different 
methods receive fair and penetrating analysis. 


Parties and Politics in America. By CuINTON 
Rossrrer. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1960. Pp. 205. $2.85 cloth, $1.65 paper.) 


Professor Rossiter has succeeded remarkably 
well in covering the principal features of the 
American two-party system in 200 pages. If com- 
pactness helps to explain his succesa in being en- 
livening, clarity of thought and depth of under- 
standing help to explain his success in being both 
broad and incisive in treatment. The material was 
first presented in lectures at Cornell University in 
February and March, 1960. The style is decidedly 
“popular.” The contents although neither erudite 
in presentation nor profound in conclusion are in- 
vigorating, refreshing and, at times, challenging. 
The style and general treatment superficially 
create the impression the book is designed for lay- 
men. Upon closer examination, however, itis 
clear that the book is most appropriately designed 
(as the author occasionally infers) for those who 
already know something about the party system. 
The uninformed reader can be misled at some 
points by the generalizations despite the author’s 
warnings: e.g., that he is skating on thin ice in 
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attributing “an attitude or trait to an entire 
people” (p. 52) and that he is being subjective, 
albeit with scholarly support, in listing the good 
and bad accomplishments of the present major 
parties (pp. 75-82). 

The most frustrating aspect of Rossiter’s dis- 
cursus appears in the middle section of the last 
chapter, where the subject of party reform is 
broached. The author probably did the best he 
could in view of his space limitations, but it is less 
than satisfying to be told that his prescription for 
what ought to be grows out of a confidence that 
“we can have it both ways: a party system that 
continues to work in its strange, offhanded way 
for unity of Americans of every section, class, and 
race and yet gives them a sharper choice of alter- 
natives than it has given in the past” (p. 178). 
After making the point consistently throughout 
that the party system is evolutionary, pragmatic 
and unplanned, it is to be wondered if it can be re- 
formed in the mechanical manner suggested: t.e., 
that of adding “three tablespoons of discipline 
and five pinches of responsibility in the glorious 
stew of American politics, but that we should halt 
after each addition and taste the stew carefully to 
be sure that it was not losing its bland but whole- 
some flavor of compromise, tolerance, and unity” 
(p. 180). This “stew” analogy assumes a degree of 
culinary control over the ingredients and a un- 
animity of agreement among the chefs which 
neither Professor Rossiter nor anyone else has so 
far demonstrated. 

In these particular pages the author has given 
us a Classic example of the American propensity 
for composing differences by denying that basic 
differences exist; he sees nothing really irreconcil- 
able, for instance, between the Report of the 
APSA Committee on Political Parties and those 
who tore the Report apart. The real question 
raised by party reform, as the author clearly 
realizes, is not actually the practices of the party 
system but the practices of our civilization—“the 
values and folkways of big, bourgeois democ- 
racy.” (p. 174). Since he assures us that, while 
discussion of what is wrong with the American 
people “might be useful and amusing, it is a sub- 
ject for another book” (p. 174), it may be fair to 
say that the space allotted in this book is too 
small for discussing the subject of what is wrong 
with our parties. To conclude on a positive note, it 
contains both a pleasing and a surprising expres- 
sion, from a political scientist, the rare note of 
pride and satisfaction in things American. It is 
pointed out that ours is the oldest party system 
in the world and that, at least, “priority in the de- 
velopment of parties is dramatic testimony of 
priority in the development of constitutional 
democracy” (p. 67).—Wrtiam Goopman, Uni- 
verstiy of Tennessee. 
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Religion and Politics. By Pren H. ODEGARD. 
(New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 219. $5.00.) 


It is a pleasure, and duty to recommend this 
selected group of articles and documents on the 
sensitive subject of politics, the state, and reli- 
gion. At the very outset, one is highly impressed 
by the perspective used to maintain objectivity 
and to give proper weight to the subject matter. 
For example, a section illustrating and explaining 
the historical concept of religious establishment 
is followed by several excerpts which demon- 
strate with telling effect how truly complex the 
topic of religion and the state has been in recent 
American political history. We are here reminded 
that prejudice or intolerance may be based on 
emotion or reason and may be positively or nega- 
tively directed. Certainly it is not meaningful to 
compare the Ku Klux Klan revival of the 1920’s 
with the desires of ethnic or other population 
groups for direct representation. The 1928 presi- 
dential election, which has been somewhat over- 
analyzed, is represented only by the'1927 ex- 
change of letters between Governor Smith and 
Charles C. Marshall in The Atlantic Monthly. 

The overall organizational scheme combines 
history and sociological trends characterizing the 
development of “‘the religious issue,” but is virtu- 
ally restricted to the United States. Many familiar 
names appear under the titles of articles or short 
passages from their books, including Ray A. 
Billington, Paul Blanshard, James M. O’Neill, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Bishop Pike, and the editors 
of several religious periodicals. For each section 
the stage is set by short introductory notes, and 
the author has contributed two articles of his own 
not previously published. . 

In the last section, Professor Odegard has as- 
sembled a number of current newspaper and 
periodical articles on the topical issue of religion 
in the 1960 presidential campaign. The arrange- 
ment and tone of these tends to be such that each 
advocate of a position on the different faceta of 
the subject can find sustenance. The implied con- 
clusion, subject to the truism that electorates can 
be fickle, ia that the decision to elect a Roman 
Catholic for President is the responsibility of the 
electorate, will probably not be determined by 
bloc voting, and should be the subject of public 
discussion. Dwynan B. Parranerin, Morgan 
State College. 


Intergovernmental Relations in Review. BY 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Preas. 1960. pp. xix, 178 $8.25) 
and 

Intergovernmental Relations As Seen By Public 
Oficials. By Epwarp W. Warpner. (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1960, 
pp. ix, 162 $8.25.) 
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Professor William Anderson speaks like a per- 
son of deep and sincere conviction in his Inter- 
governmental Relations in Review. His three deo- 
ades of dedication to this subject seem synthe- 
sized in this monograph. It is the best that has 
been written on this complex and controversial 
subject and in addition it is stimulating to further 
thought and action. Sometimes in a whole book 
only three or four ideas seem worthy of further 
exploration. In this monograph every chapter has 
a score of challenging statements. The clarity of 
the statements and their challenge as well are 
reminiscent of Charles E. Merriam’s Systematic 
Politics. 

Professor Weidner’s work is much more limited 
in scope. His monograph, number nine in the 
series planned by Professors Anderson and Weid- 
ner in 1946 is, as Professor Anderson says of the 
first nine publications “limited in scope geo- 
graphically, functionally, and temporally, to such 
an extent that, taken all together they do not war- 
rant many broad generalizations about inter- 
governmental relations generally in the United 
States, perhaps none.” It is a study of national- 
state-local officials’ attitude and action based on 
two questionnaires to Minnesota officials of all 
levels and functions of government. 

Both Professor Anderson and Professor Weid- 
ner make the point that officials, as they profes- 
sionalize, tend to group with other officials in the 
same functional areas, and to draw away from the 
other officials in their own city, county, or state. 
Grants in aid and professional organizations have 
contributed to this tendency toward ‘vertical 
functional integration.” This reviewer agrees but 
thinks the activities of paid organization execu- 
tives and their professional or association jealous- 
ies may have some bearing on the functional 
interest as opposed to across-the-board local or 
state interest. This concept has added significance 
in view of Professor Anderson’s statement, “... 
people ...are the real actors in intergovern- 
menial relations. ... It is human beings clothed 
with office who are the real determiners of what 
the relations between units of government will 
be.” 

Some of Professor Anderson’s conclusions or 
inferences may shock some of the “stodgy club 
members” who have accepted for a generation 
without challenge some important generalizations 
in the subject area of this monograph. Among 
guch are these: “But it would be hard to name 
any major issue on which governors have ma- 


‘terially influenced the general trends in inter- 


governmental relations,” page 15; ‘“national-state 
legislative relations have been developed... at 
both the state and national Jevels without an ob- 
vious need for any new device or organization to 
facilitate them,” page 78; and “... interstate 
agreements whether formulated as compacts or 
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in other ways, simply cannot match in effective- 
ness a single national law carried out by a single 
national administration.”, page 85. 

Interstate compacts have received attention 
out of proportion to their importance, implies 
Professor Anderson. His thinking and the attitude 
of all other students will be violently reaffirmed 
or denied as a result of the Congressional con- 
tempt citations voted against three officers of the 
Port of New York Authority at the instigation of 
Congressman Celler in August, 1960. 

Among the subject areas considered as well are 
local legislative delegations, national-local rela- 
tions, state-local relations, and inter-local rela- 
tions. The discussion of metropolitan problems 
in Chapter 8 is one of the best current statements 
on this much talked about subject. 

“The Federal equilibrium and the states” con- 
sidered in Chapter 9 was probably the hardest to 
write. After a historical discussion of the subject 
Professor Anderson treats the fiscal equilibrium, 
the political equilibrium, the legislative balance, 
and the strengths and weaknesses of the states. 
He concludes that the balance of constitutional 
powers has shifted to the national government 
and that the constitution was not viewed by its 
drafters as a compact to establish a Federal sys- 
tem with an agreed equilibrium of powers be- 
tween the national government and-the states. He 
concludes with these words: “The American 
people have come to take their federal system of 
government too much for granted. In my jug- 
ment, this is not safe for any people to do.” 

Many, many other parts of these books deserve 
mention, study and criticism. In Professor Weid- 
ner’s book with its limitations both as to subject 
matter and locale, the research methods alone 
make it worth while. Professor Anderson’s con- 
clusions and suggestions are portrayed in the 
clear, firm, but kindly manner that has been 
typical of his life and his work. No scholar con- 
cerned with intergovernmental relations—and 
this should include every American political 
scientist——can consider himself up to date until 
he has read and thought about the contents of this 
book.-—Caru H. Cuarrans, Chicago, Ilinots. 


The Autonomy of Public Colleges: The Challenge of 
Coordination. By Lyman A. Guenny. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1959. Pp. 
xix, 325. $5.95.) 


This volume waa written by a political scientist 
under the auspices of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of California 
at Berkeley and supported by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. It deals specifically with the problems 
involved in governing the multiplicity of higher 
education units in the various states that have 
been or remain essentially autonomous when 4 co- 
ordinating arrangement for policy formulating 
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and for rating purposes has been established or 
whose creation is being attempted. The very sub- 
title of the book implies that coordination of 
otherwise autonomous units is desirable, and that 
attempts at improvement must be continued in 
those states with existing systems of coordination 
and the further effort to secure such systems 
should be continued in other states where auton- 
omous public colleges exist. While it is difficult 
to find a very strong and consistent statement to 
this effect, it seems safe to conclude that by im- 
plication the author is of the opinion that public 
higher education will not meet the challenge of the 
future unless adequate coordination devices and 
methods are found and used. ` 

The book in reality is a detailed study of twelve 
selected sample states. These states amongst them 
all have one of the three major types of coordinat- 
ing systems identified by Dr. Glenny. These types 
in terms of their legal bases are voluntary agencies 
(usually made up of institutional representatives 
and/or the various trustee board representatives) ; 
governing agencies (where a single body on a 
statewide basis is responsible for the governing of 
all the units, at least all of the same types of units, 
as in New York and California); and thirdly, the 
coordinating agencies (single function agencies de- 
signed with different degrees of power to produce 
an integrated system while the several units are 
themselves responsible for the day-to-day operat- 
ing decisions, ¢.g., as in Oklahoma and New 
Mexico). In three main parts of the book, Glenny 
discusses the development and organisation of 
these various types of agencies in the sample 
states; he provides us with an evaluation in 
which he applies standards of judgment to the 
inter-relationships of the central agencies, 
whether the problem of diversity vs. standardiza- 
tion is being adequately handled, the relative 
merits and disadvantages of governing as op- 
posed to coordinating agencies, and the question 
as applied to formal or voluntary agencies of co- 
ordination. Much of the analysis is based on first- 
hand interviews with the many actors in the 
situations discussed in the various states. 

Upon reading Glenny, one must conclude that 
all is not well with the government and inter- 
governmental relations of our autonomous public 
colleges and universities. While there are no 
standards for adequate sampling here, one would 
be inclined to generalize that the picture drawn of 
the state of affairs where attempts at coordination 
have been made or are under way, is generally 
true of all such states, and that the government 
and administration of higher education in those 
states that have not tried to rationalize their ex- 
panding systems isin an even worse state. 

This is a good book and a competent profes- 
sional study of government in an area that we 
political scientists should perhaps have paid more 
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attention to in the past. We need more studies in 
` depth of individual and special situations in vari- 
ous states and institutions of a case complexity. 
Also, we still lack a clear analysis of the role of 
faculties in the establishment of academic policy 
in the growing and expanding systems where co- 
ordination is required. Glenny makes reference to 
the problem in several ways and at several points 
in the book, but he does not come directly to 
grips with the basic question for which most 
working faculty members or (or ought) to exhibit 
concern. As our public systems of higher educa- 
tion become so large and such an important factor 
in state finances and consequently in state politics 
and bureaucratic rationalization, how will the 
desired role of the faculties as the determiners of 
educational objectives be effectively maintained? 
Political scientists ought to be concerned with an 
issue of this kind, and we are indebted to Lyman 
Glenny and to others now working in this field 
who, by pioneering studies, have helped to edu- 
cate the “educators,” and have pointed to politi- 
cal progess and decision-making problem areas 
close to home that deserve the attention of some 
of our best minds in this society and at this time. 
—-SprmouR Z. Mann, Southwestern Illinots 
Campus, Southern Illinois University. 


Water for New York. By Roscoz C. Martin. 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 264. $5.00.) 

River Basin Administration and the Delaware. By 
Roscos C. Martin, Gotan §. Bregman, 
Jessa BuRKHBAD,- AND Frank J. MUNGER. 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Pre, 
Pp. xii, 390. $5.00.) 


Few areas of resources administration have had 
aa much attention paid them in recent years as 
the public management of water resources. These 
two volumes are significant examples of this con- 
centration. The first offers a study in the state ad- 
ministration of water resources and the second an 
analysis of perhaps more difficult problems of 
river basin administration. j 

Of course, water resources management long 
has been regarded as significant in the West. Un- 
til recent years, with the exception of flood con- 


trol, far less attention has been- paid this resource 


in the Esst. That political scientists should turn 
their attention, as the group responsible for these 
volumes has, denotes some measure of the impact 
of current problems such as urbanization, multi-- 
jurisdictional administration, industrial develop- 
mont, recreation, and all of the myriad aspects of 
twentieth century society upon traditional pat- 
terns of government. 


Water for New York is primarily concerned with ~ 


the administration of its water resources by a 
single state. The pattern of administration, 
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thrown against a background of the state’s water 
resources, its program and the administrative 
organization for carrying out the program, and 
the law dealing with water resources is illustrated 
by action in four case studies covering water 
supply, river control, stream pollution, and water 
power. The general theme is one of need for 
proper management,.rather than of insufficiency of 
the resource. 

River Basin Administration and the Delaware, 
as the title denotes, is essentially a regional study. 
Somewhat the same pattern is followed as in the 
New York study; the environmental setting, the 
relation of government and area, legal bases of 
action, and organizational forms are each con- 
sidered. Two additional parts of the study merit 


~glose attention. One is the careful consideration 


of the fiscal aspects of river basin administration, 
the other an analysis of the considerable Amer- 
ican experience in this field of administration. 

So far as state water resources administration 
is illustrated by the New York study, Martin 
identifies four major areas of study: (1) an ap- 
praisal of the water resources, their potential for 
development, and the economic and social ques- 
tions involved in additional development; (2) the 
entire subject of state water-resource programs, in- 
cluding “the validity of the separatist approach 
when weighed against the total need” and: the 
process by which decisions are made in the field of 
water resources; (3) the part which government 
will choose to play with respect to water research; 
and (4) the New York system of water resources 
law, which may require reconsideration. His 
proposed program of action recommends the 
creation of an “exploratory? Water Resources 
Commission by statute to consist of citizens “who 
have demonstrated their interest in public affairs 
through significant lay (uncompensated) public 
service.’ Presumably this commission would 
answer the major questions raised by Martin, in- 
cluding definition of an adequate water resources 
policy and of adequate administrative machinery 
and procedures to meet the new goals. 

Concluding that some significant functions in 
the Delaware basin are being ignored or poorly 
administered, that the current machinery of 
government is inadequate to meet emerging 
needs, and that an administrative agency with 
basin-wide jurisdiction is required, Martin and 
his associates in River Basin Adminisitation and 
the Delaware propose a two-phase organizational 
plan. The first would be the federal establishment 
of a Delaware River Agency for Water (DRAW), 
to have federal representation appointed by the 
President and state representation from the inter- 
ested states, nominated by the respective govern- 
ors and appointed by the President. The com- ° 
mission would possess important organic powers, 
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largely of a planning, informational, and co- 
ordinating nature as well as of control over with- 
drawals and water diversion in specific cases. 
Phase 2 proposes a federal-interstate compact to 
establish a Delaware River Commission (DRC) 
to examine such problems as the desirable limits 
of federal participation in DRAW, methods of 
achieving uniformity in the water resource laws of 
the four states, creation of a system of controla for 
water withdrawals and diversions, financing of the 
agency, and means of assuring the responsibility 
of the DRC. Suggestions are also made for imple- 
menting the two sets of proposals, which are ob- 
viously a large order. 2 

The two volumes constitute expert investiga- 
tion of the water resource problems of New York 
and of the Delaware River Basin. They merit 
more than the trite comment that they are valu- 
able additions to the literature of the field. They 
offer the basic information and raise the issues 
which necessarily must precede intelligent plan- 
ning and adequate governmental action. The ap- 
peal of both volumes is the same: the essential 
unity of water-resource problems whether in a 
state or a river basin. Though any observer of 
governmental administration may take excep- 
tions to the arrangements proposed in the two 
atudies, water resources in all of the states and 
most of the river basins, the Tennessee Valley ex- 
cluded, will continue to be administered in dis- 
jointed fashion until the concept of dealing with 
water problems as a unit is recognized. Until then 
the people will continue to be denied the full 
benefit of a basic resource.—Rosert B. Hieusaw, 
University of Alabama. 


Old Age and Political Behavior. By FRANK A. 
PINNER, PAUL JACOBS, AND PHILIP SELZNICK. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1959. 
Pp. xi, 352. $6.00.) 


This is an extensive study of the California 
Institute of Social Welfare and its leader, George 
H. McLain. ‘The Institute was formed in 19465; 
and at the time of this study (1951-1954) had 
65,000 to 75,000 members, most of whom were 
recipients of Old Age Assistance. Its professed aim 
was to advance the claims of the aged for more 
favorable treatment, specifically to seek improve- 
ments in the state Old Age Assistance program. 

The membership figures are obviously impres- 
sive, and the authors set out to discover why so 
many old age pensioners found the McLain 
organization attractive. A questionnaire was sent 
to a random sample of OAA clients and to 4 
random sample of CISW members. McLain’s 
speeches and the organizational activities of the 
CISW were also analyzed. The authors state, ‘‘In 
our view, status-anxiety is a common character- 
istic of all the pensioners potentially interested 
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in McLain’s Institute of Social Welfare. It reaches 
far beyond the confines of the organization. Slight 
privilege (in regard to benefits under the law) is 
a common characteristic of those pensioners who 
can be most easily activated.” (p. 107) 

Leading questions in this study are: (1) does a 
socially dependent and isolated group develop a 
characteristic leadership? (2) is it likely to engage 
in “irresponsible” action? In regard to the leader- 
ship question, the hypothesis is offered that the 
leaders of groups like that under study are likely 
to be independent of their followers, deviant from 
them in terms of social background and personal 
characteristics, marginal in terms of the larger 
community, and possibly exploitive in relation to 
their followers. The investigation found that the 
CISW membership was highly dependent upon 
McLain, ‘‘the indispensable leader’; he was not 
representative of the group; he was marginal in 
the general community; he was not markedly ex- 
ploitive in relation to his followers despite the 


_ suspicion of many Californians that he was. 


The idea of “responsible” and “irresponsible” 
action is not fully defined. The terms “respon- 
sible” and “moderate” are obviously interchange- 
able in various places. Yet in their use of the 
terms “responsible” or its antonym ‘‘irrespon-~ 
sible,” the authors apparently mean more than 
moderate” or “immoderate.” In the introduc- 
tory chapter irresponsible action denotes action 
without regard to the claims of other groups and 
in that sense immoderate; in the concluding sec- 
tion it appears that immoderate action is charac- 
teristic of mass movements and, therefore, action 
which is at least potentially destructive to the 
political system itself. 

The question whether a group like the CISW 
is likely to engage in irresponsible action is ap- 
proached by asking whether it is a mass move- 
ment. The criteria used are whether its members 
have a high degree of commitment to it, low inter- 
personal experience within it, and low rationality 
in explaining it. There is some basis for affirma- 
tive answers. However, the claims of the members 
were seen to be “conservative,” that is, limited; 
and experience showed that members of the CISW 
gave relatively little support to McLain when he 
engaged in activities not obviously related to their 
pension claims. In addition, the CISW consis- 
tently placed heavy emphasis on economic goals 
although attainment of these goals was certainly 
not the only purpose of its members in belonging. 
The authors’ general conclusion comes in the 
form of a question and an answer: “Has the mar- 
ginality of the CISW’brought with it any serious 
threat to democratic political processes? Our gen- 
eral answer must be no.” (p. 278) 

This is a thorough study of phe CISW, its 
members, leadership, history and organization. 
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The theoretical discussions are particularly inter- 
esting. It is a distinct contribution to our knowl- 
edge of group_political action and leadership. Per- 
haps best of all its products are numerous possi- 
bilities for further advance in theory and research. 
—TuHomas A. FLINN, Oberlin College. 


Southern Tradition and Regional Progress. By 
WuarumĮm H. Niouonus. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 202. 
$5.00.) ` 


This is a challenging and well-written book ad- 
dressed primarily to the South by one of her and 
the country’s leading economists. Its theme is 
even more a matter of concern to the South’s 
publicists and political and business leaders-than 
to her social scientists. Its purpose is to account 
for the slowness with which the South’s economy 
has progressed over the past 75 years and to indi- 
cate the steps that must be taken if this economy 
is to keep pace with that of the rest of the nation. 

The lag of per capita income in the South be- 
hind that in the rest of the netion is traced largely 
to the slowness of urban-industrial development 
in the South. This slowness is traced in turn to the 
South’s adherence “‘to a set of values inconsistent 
with a high rate of industrialization.”? These 
values, together with their institutional conse- 
quences, may be assembled into “five principal 
categories: (1) the persistence of agrarian values, 
(2) the rigidity of the social structure, (3) the 
undemocratic nature of the political structure, (4) 
the weakness of social responsibility, and (5) con- 
formity of thought and behavior.” Each of these 
categories is dealt with in detail in a separate 
chapter. 

Professor Nicholls’ findings flow in part out of a 
notable series of studies of economic development 
in selected areas of the South, done by himself 
and several of his students. 

In a lengthy closing chapter the author. indi- 
cates what steps need to be taken if the South 
wants economic development instead of “prog- 
ress by drift’ ever subject to interruption by 
demagogues. It is essential, above all, that the 
race issue be sufficiently solved. Facilitation of 
industrial-urban development entails greater sup- 
port of industrial development. commissions, ex- 
pansion of the power supply, better disclosure of 
information respecting agricultural underemploy- 
ment, and improved educational and health 
facilities. Facilitation of the outmigration of sur- 
plus farm population entails, besides an expand- 
ing national economy and adequate federal sup- 
port of Southern education, removal of oligopo- 
listic and monopolistic barriers to employment of 
underemployed rural people, improvement of the 
. U. 8. Employment Service, and positive assist- 
ance to employment-seeking outmigrants. Facili- 
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tation of the movement of additional farm capital 
into low-income rural areas entails better adapta- 
tion of short-term credit-services to the needs of a 
progressive Southern agriculture, community- 
wide longer-run planning of needed agricultural 
adjustments, and considerable augmentation of 
the supply of long-term capital. Unfortunately, 
the author does not sufficiently condemn the pres- 
ent federal agricultural-support program, the 
funds absorbed by which might well finance the 
removal of underemployed persons out of South- 
ern agriculture. 

There is much in this book of interest to the 
modern student of politics, whether of the South 
or otherwise. There is in particular the impact of 
race and tradition on the Southern political struc- 
ture and conception of government. There is also 
the challenge involved in innovating political ar- 
rangements suited to implement the measures 
proposed by Professor Nichols.—Josmra J. 
SPENGLER, Duke Univeristy. 


The Southerner as American. EDITED BY CHARLES 
Gripr Seiuzs, JR. (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. 202. 
$5.00.) 


This is a collection of nine, somewhat uneven 
essays written from “the standpoint of the South- 
erner as American.” All nine of the authors, 
(white and Negro) were born, reared, and largely 
trained in the South, although some are now living 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. All share a 
common approach to southern history. Professor 
Sellers, who is editor for the group, explains, “All 
of us do not agree with everything that is said in 
all the essays, but... we all agree that the most 
important fact about the Southerner is that he 
has been throughout his history also an Amer- 
ican.” 

The first essay, “As for Our History” (John 
Hope Franklin) sets the tone for the book as a 
whole, a sceptical and critical examination of the 
southern “cult of history” that was more senti- 
mental myth than scientific scholarship. “Only 
as the South understands what it has been can it 
come to know itself well enough to value and pre- 
serve the valuable in both its Southernism and its 
Americanism, while discarding the attitude and . 
habits so long and so fatefully perpetuated by 
false history.” 

The remaining essays take a “hard look” at: 
“Americans Below the Potomac” (Thomas P. 
Govan), Southern sectionalism at the beginning of 
our more perfect union; “The Travail of Slavery” 
(Charles Grier Sellers, Jr.), the ‘peculiar institu- 
tion” which tore the southern conscience and 
stored up guilt jeelings for generations to come; 
“The Southerner as a Fighting Man” (David 
Donald), the cause that was lost, chiefly because 
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of southern ambivalence toward the principles of 
democracy and the practice of aristocracy: ‘‘Re- 
construction: Index of Americanism” (Grady 
McWhiney) wherein Southerners “accepted more 
colorblind democracy than they could have been 
expected to...and would have accepted more 
than they were forced to;’ “The Negro aa 
Southerner and American” (L. D. Reddick); “An 
American Politics for the South’ (Dewey W. 
Grantham, Jr.); “The Southerner as American 
Writer” (C. Hugh Holman). i 

George B. Tindall’s essay, “The Central Theme 
Revisited” states the basic dilemma: “While the 
American as Southerner has been unable to shake 
off the pro-slavery argument, the Southerner as 
American has never abandoned the American 
Credo.” The analysis is discerning and provoca- 
tive but it stems from an oversimplified assump- 
tion of the American Credo. From the standpoint 
of realism, there is no typical Southerner; this is 
the central theme of the book to dispel the false 
image of monolithic unity, to underscore the 
diversity of southern experience, to point out that 
“the southern way of life has involved infinitely 
more than a system of segregation and proscrip- 
tion.” From the same standpoint, however, there 
is no one American; there are many and they are 
no less American because they hold diverse be- 
liefs and run the whole gamut of human behavior. 
Accuracy would seem to require the plural ap- 
proach, “Southerners as Americans,” but this per- 
haps implies a complicated counter-theme that 
goes beyond the scope of these brief essays. 

The essaya are much too brief; scarcely more 
than a preliminary statement of point of view and 
purpose. The footnotes, however, are generous 
and, if pursued, will give the reader new per- 
gpectives on the meaning of “southernism”’ past 
and present. Since the authors are all historians, 
the main view is looking forward from the past. 
And it is good sometimes, especially for those of 
us who are more preoccupied with the present, to 
have some better understanding of the prologue 
to our problems.— Marran D. Igisa, Florida State 
University. 


Contempt of Congress. By Carn Brox. (New 
Orleans: The Houser Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 263. 
$4.50.) 


Professor Carl Beck of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has brought together a useful compilation 
of the prosecutions for contempt of Congress. 
Combining the historical, legislative and legal ap- 
proaches in an analysis of the power to compel 
testimony, he has focused on the exercise of this 
power since 1945, This has inevitably meant con- 
centrating on the House Committee: on Un- 
American Activities, the most active investigating 
committee ever established by Congress. “From 
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1945 to 1957 it held at least 280 public hearings, 
at which more than 3,000 persons testified, of 
whom 135 were cited for contempt.” 

Generally oritical of the Committee, as are most 
students of its record, Beck emphasizes that Con- 
gress itself cannot avoid a major share of respon- 
sibility. The parent body has never precisely 
stated the Committee’s purpose, only a handful of 
members have been courageous enough to criti- 
cize its behavior, and the House has “approved 
most automatically all contempt citations placed 


‘before it.” Between 1945 and 1957 some 226 con- 


tempt citations were presented by fourteen com- 
mittees to both Houses. Few were debated and 
none was defeated. From 1787 to 1943, there were 
only 107 prosecutions for contempt. 

For Congress to argue that a passive role in the 
contempt process is justified because the courts 
will ultimately resolve the issue is a denial of 
responsibility. The solution, according to Profes- 
sor Beck, is for Congress to apply four criteria. 
First, the power to cite for contempt should be 
utilized only to obtain information directly related 
either to the formulation of legislation, or to the 
supervision of federal agencies. Second, the wit- 
ness should be carefully informed of the relevance 
of the inquiry. Third, contempt citations should 
be used only to coerce information, and not for 
punitive purposes. Four, Congress should, as it 
did more often prior to 1945, use the occasion to 
examine the issues at stake and review the func- 
tions and behavior of the responsible committee. 
This would mean, in effect, returning to the prac- 
tice that existed before 1857, when contempt was 
established as a statutory crime and major re- 
sponsibility for its determination was shifted from 
Congress to the courts. Professor Beck is con- 
vinced that for the House and Senate to conduct 
their own proceedings would enhance the use of 
contempt citations as an effective means to com- 
pel a witness to testify. For “the act of arresting 
an individual and bringing him before the bar of 
Congress often had the effect of transforming his 
prior recalcitrance into cooperation.”—H. H. 
Wiso0n, Princeton University. 


The First and the Fifth. By O. Joux Roaar. 
(New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1960. Pp. 
ix, 358. $8.50.) 


This new book by a former Assistant Attorney 
General is 8 strange mixture of good and not so 
good. It seems to consist of a series of incidental 
essays, held together only by a common concern 
with civil liberties. Many of the essays are of no 
more than peripheral value, and the author’s 
style is excessively dry and technical. On the 
other hand, the two longest chapters in the book 
are quite worthwhile: they concentrate on the 
development of “the right of silence,” f.e., the 
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right to refuse to testify. There is some excellent 
historical invéstigation in these chapters, contain- 
ing much information that heretofore has not been 
easily available. In general, Rogge desires a broad 
right of silence and believes that, if anything, the 
Supreme Court has not gone far enough in this 
direction. 

This- reviewer finds it hard to agree with 
Rogge’s contention that the First Amendment 
rights should mean something less for the states 
than for the federal government. Such an argu- 
ment, if based purely on constitutional grounds, 
may have some validity. But Rogge-attempts to 
buttress his position (speaking particularly of 
sedition and obscenity) by the use of an ‘insulated 
compartments” theory borrowed from Holmes’ 
version of the commerce power. This argument 
starts out by saying that after all ea violation of 
human liberty in one state is not as serious as if 
it were performed by the federal government 
affecting the whole nation. But surely individual 
liberties, if they mean anything, are as important 
for small groups as for large ones; and in addition, 
what one state may constitutionally do, all may 
do—so that all states now have obscenity laws, 
not just one or two. Often these laws have less 
regard for procedural protections and for. indi- 
vidual liberties than a federal law would have. 

Perhaps the major difficulty with this book is 
that the author nowhere articulates a philosophy- 
of liberty; as a consequence his arguments (how- 
ever praiseworthy) hang precariously suspended 
in midair. It is not enough nowadays to believe 
in civil liberties: a writer has some obligation to 
present a basis for his beliefs. 

This review could not be complete without the 
remark that the book contains absolutely the 
worst, and hardest-to-use, footnote arrangement 
that the reviewer has ever seen: not only are the 
notes collected at the back of the book, but they 
are not numbered, there are no footnote marks 
in the text, and they are so closely packed that it 
is next to impossible to find anything.—Lozen P. 
Bers, Universtiy of Massachusetts. 


The Supreme Court and Civil Liberties. By 
Osmonp K. Fragnxen. (Now York: Oceana 
Publications, Inc. 1960. Pp. vii, 173. $1.50.) 


In May of 1987 the American Civil Liberties 
Union published a 48-page pamphlet entitled The 
Supreme Court and Civil Liberties by Osmond K. 
Fraenkel, a member of the New York Bar and of 
the Union’s board of directors. In an easy style 
Mr. Fraenkel reviewed the status of civil liberties 
as of that date, discussing some eighty Supreme 
Court decisions in such a way that a layman 
could easily understand the extent to which his 
liberties were and were not protected by the 
Court. In celebration of the Union’s Fortieth An- 
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niversary Mr. Fraenkel, now the Union’s general 
counsel, has brought out his seventh edition of 
this pamphlet, covering cases through June 1958. 
In keeping with the development of the interven- 
ing years the little pamphlet has grown to a 172- 
page book covering over 700 Supreme Court cases. 

But even though it has grown it has not kept 
pace with the growth of the subject matter, and 
the result has been an increasingly cryptic treat- 
ment of the material. The language has become 
technical, and little appears of the background 
of the decisions or of the reasoning upon which 


they are based. Gone, too, are the author's evalua- 


tions, and more and more cases appear only as 
footnote numbers, rather than being. mentioned 
by name in the text; few are those explanatory 
statements which help a novice to find his way 
in a new field. The result has been somewhat to 
reduce the area of usefulness of the book. The 
student of a_particular aspect of civil rights will 
find the treatment too brief, while the uninitiated 
layman will find it too cryptic and technical. 

Despite these drawbacks the book makes sev- 
eral useful contributions. Those who follow the 
development of civil liberties will find the book a 
fruitful summary of recent developments. To 
them the succinct treatment will be an asset, en- 
hancing its usefulness as a reference volume, and 
its 700-odd cases will provide an excellent check- 
list of the highlights in the field. In addition to a 
subject-matter index, an unusual table of cases 
lists the cases, grouped by subject, in the order 
in which they were decided. Thus it is possible to 
trace the development of a particular area of civil 
rights at a glance, or compare its chronological 
advancement with that of other areas. The author 
quotes from a number of the Court’s better state- 
ments on civil rights, both majority and minority 
opinions, and the cases favorable to civil rights 
are starred in the table of cases. 
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Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class. By 
Warrer Hvuains. (Stanford University Press, 
1960. Pp. vi, 286. $6.00.) 


Density, sometimes excessive density, of data 
is the leading characteristic of this study of the 
‘“‘workingmen’’—a reformist movement in New 
York City in the Jackson era. The author, a 
Columbia-trained historian now at San Jose State 
College, California, uses a combination of histor- 
ical, “career-line” or biographical, and statistical 
methods to explore the subject. In general, his 
conclusions mesh with the Columbia school of 
interpretation of Jacksonian democracy as at 
bottom an impulse to self-advancement and social 
mobility, rather than an agrarian or proletarian 
crusade. One after another of the leaders whose 
careers are catalogued, for example, are shown 
seeking or achieving an advance in status. 
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Beginning with the risé of the Workingmen’s 
party as an organized group in 1828 and 1829, 
Mr. Hugins traces ita flirtations with the National 
Republicans and the Jacksonian Democrats—or 
their flirtations with it. He goes on to the working- 
men-Democratic coalescence of the early 1830s 
and its disruption, and then shows us the re-emer- 
gence of the workingmen’s forces as Locofocos in 
the conservative-Locofoco factionalism of the 
Democratic party in the middle 1880s. Offering as 
far as the data will allow careful biographical 
catalogues and statistical-occupational analyses 
of the workingmen leadership and membership, 
he reveals how broadly the movement itself con- 
strued the term ‘‘workingmah’’—it included in 
substantial numbers, for example, such petty 
entrepreneurs as grocers, as well as journeyman 
carpenters or masons. Finally, Mr. Hugins dis- 
cusses the great causes of the workingmen’s re- 
formist impulse, from the attack on the Bank of 
the United States and support for Jackson’s veto, 
to the complex, multi-faceted general issue of 
“monopoly,” or the demand for a mechanio’s lien 
law. Again, the author contends, the tone is more 
one of ‘the desire for equal opportunity to become 
capitalists themselves,” than an expression of 
“proletarian animosity to the existing order.” 

A final chapter offers a statistical survey of 
New York City voting behavior as it is correlated 
with socio-economic data, and concludes that the 
workingmen’s movement and vote was an effec- 
tive goad toward making the Democratic party 
in New York a force for “equal rights,” in Jack- 
son’s terms—construed by the author as “the 
protection and enlargement of freedom of oppor- 
tunity.” 

Seeking light on the larger panorama of Amer- 
ican political development, the political scientist 
may wonder if the detail Mr. Hugins marshals 
is always evidence for his reiterated narrower 
emphases on workingmen-Democratic reformism 
as a proto-capitalist impulse. It might better be 
interpreted, on the author’s own data, in terms of 
a rather more mixed and ambiguous bag, in- 
cluding varied liberal, humanitarian, and demo- 
cratic—as well as entrepreneurial—ingredients.— 
Wirun Nisser Cuampurs, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louts). 


Pennsylvania Constitutional Development. By 
RosatinD L. Brannine. (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University, 1959. no price.) 


Here is a useful monograph for those interested 
specifically in Pennsylvania politics and generally 
in, the role of the constitution in American state 
government. Its theme could be described as “‘the 
more things change, the more things remain the 
same.” 

Miss Branning desoribes the Pennsylvania Con- 
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stitution of 1874 as an heroic attempt at political 
and governmental reform, written and passed 
over the objections of the railroad companies and 


.of political leaders and public officials with a 


vested interest in the arrangements provided by 
the Constitution of 1838. Despite recurrent and 
obvious need for modifications in the last 40 years, 
every effort to obtain basic revision of the present 
Constitution has been frustrated by conservative 
business and political interests and by the new 
set of public officials created or maintained by the 
Constitution of 1874. 

A moral of this study might be that it is futile 
to restrain dynamic political power through static 
devices like constitutions. To be sure, there was 
no effective countervailing force to business inter- 
ests in Pennsylvania politics of 1874. Agriculture 
has never been an organized political force in the 
Commonwealth, and labor did not become an 
important factor in state politics until New Deal 
days. In addition, Pennsylvania did not have a 
two-party system at that time, nor was such a 
system to develop for another eighty years. If 
the raw political power of business and finance 
was to be limited by any means, the only avail- 
able recourse was to a device given almost mytho- 
logical powers by the success of the Federal Con- 
stitution. In this instance, however, the available 
recourse was foredoomed to failure. 

Most of the reasons causing the reform move- 
ment of 1870's to find expression in a constitution 
noted largely for restrictions on legislative and 
executive power, no longer pertain. Other organ- 
ized interests in the state now compete on rela- 
tively equal terms with business. A two-party 
system haa been developing for the past decade. 
As Miss Branning implies, it is high time that the 
Gordian knot of innumerable state problems be 
attacked. This requires a basic revision of the 
Constitution of 1874 by means of a Constitutional 
Convention whose efforts would be submitted for 
ratification to the voters of the Commonwealth. 

One topic for research suggested by this volume 
is a study of the interest groups in Pennsylvania 
opposing or supporting current moves to draft a 
new state constitution. Such a study would be 
most valuable in determining the nature and 
direction of the educational campaign necessary 
for the euccess of constitutional revision.— 
Epwakp JANOSIE, University of Pennsylvania. 


Jumbos and Jackasses. By Epwin Patmur Hort, 
Jz. (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 505. $5.95.) 


As the subtitle suggests, this is “a popular 
history of the political wars,” at least to the ex- 
tent that wars are usually conducted in terms of 
strategic deployments and fought by people. The 
author has, however, based his version of the 
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party struggle since 1860 strictly on strategy or 
personalities, and not at all on the far more 
important reasons for, the consequences of, or the 
significance of, his subject matter. Indeed, to say 
that "the story of American politics is the story 
of the give and take of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties...’ is to express at the very most 
only a mild tautology. Political scientists must 
take issue with the implicit assumption that the 
story of American politics can be told in meaning- 
ful fashion by describing the antics of successive 
loose conglomerations of fun-loving political 
Rovers. Our political system is rooted in the 
functioning of a federal state, is subjected to the 
_ control and influence of a plural people and a 
particularist ideology, and relates itself to the 
quest for individual self-fulfillment which char- 
acterizes the basic social aspirations of enlightened 
people. Briefly, the political system has develcped 
to reflect these facets of our national existence. 
Even the admittedly brain-washed of our tele- 
viewing citizenry watches the quadrennial: polit- 
ical pyrotechnic display and asks why it should be 
so. The present effort would attract far more 
interest were the answer to the preceding question 
hinted at ever so slightly. 

Bristling with imaginative and far-ranging ad- 
jectives, the suthor’s “history” proceeds by way 
of what the reader assumes must be paraphresed 
newspaper accounts or other sources, none of 
which are ever identified. Emphasis throughout 
is placed on gimmickry and on the campsign 
stories to which dramatic details have been added 
as a result of repeated undocumented retellings. 
The most glaring inaccuracy describes the Sher- 
man Adams resignation in 1958 as the resuls of 
implication in “a case of influence in Congress.” 
It would seem that a minimum expectation for 
any book would take as a point of departure the 
universal rule of beginning, middle, and ending. 
There is neither beginning nor.ending here. The 
level of analysis is indicated by the one succinct 
conclusion, that the two party system is firmly 
ingrained and & permanent fixture of national 
political mechanics. Only for those who ssek 
merely the eye-catching incident, or who wish to 
step lightly into the political past of this country, 
can these assorted items of information listed in 
a chronological review of presidential campaizns 


be designated as “history.’——Dwynau B, Per- - 


THNGILL, Morgan State College. 


Les Etats-unis. By. ANDREA Tunc. (Paris: R. 
Pinchon et R. Durand Augias, 1959. Pp. iii, 
2886.) 


The traditional preoccupation of the French 
people with their own national life and its ante- 
cedents, to the virtual exclusion of “derivative” 


cultures, has left a void in their understanding of 
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American institutions which, to them, seem re- 
mote indeed from the main stream of French 
intellectuality. As the author of Les Btats-unis 
aptly puts it, the “United States in many ways 
remains a mystery even to the oultivated man.” 

Professor André Tuno’s book appears at an 
opportune time when French interest in American 
institutions has been stimulated by the advent of 
the Fifth Republic, coupled with a mood of looking 
more inquiringly at the world beyond French 
borders. Perhaps for the first time since de Toc- 
queville; a Frenchman has written in French for 
Frenchmen not only an authoritative analysis of 
the structures and processes of American govern- 
ment but also a brilliant interpretation of the 
American political background. 

In good French fashion, Professor Tune labels 
Part I of his book “Histoire et Cadre Sociologi- 
que” and briefly discusses American political -ex- 
perience from the colonial period through the 
Convention of 1787. A second chapter deals with 
the evolution of the Constitution to the present 
while a third one discusses basic demographic, 
religious, and economic: elements of American 
public life—a discussion of uniformity, regional- 
ism, and classes which will doubtless intrigue 
French readers. Part II, “Les mecanismes de la 
vie politique,” covers parties and elections, Con- 
gress, the President, Federal administration, the 
courts, and the role of the states. 

The author’s perceptive grasp of American 
institutions is clearly shown in his discussion of 
federalism. Recognizing the depth of French in- 
comprehension of the importance of the states in 
American life, he skillfully explains their role and 
justifies the system in terms of American exper- 
ience. Admitting that confusing diversity exists 
from state to state on such matters as marriage 
and divorce and that great disparities exist in 
governing competence, Professor Tune reminds 
his French readers that the states’ retention of 
important governmental functions satisfies the 
American’s interest in local affairs and thus con- 
tributes “to developing in him the feeling of 
community and an interest in political life which 
represents a very auspicious element in the Na- 
tion’s life.” (p. 263) 

Because he knows his subject thoroughly and 
writes both fluently and well, Professor Tunc is 
able to perceptively compress many complicated 
facets of the American system into a brief space. 
On several occasions, he has been resident lecturer 
at the University of Pennsylvania’s Law School 
and is fully at ease in the use of idiomatic English. 
With his able and charming wife, he is co-author 
of a two-volume study—in French—on the Amer- | 
ican constitutional system. He has also written 
various articles on different phases of American 
government. His being a Professeur à la Faculté 
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de Droit et des Sciences Economiques de Paris 
gives to his book the status needed for full accept- 
ance in a country where scholarship is highly re- 
garded. It is most fortunate that interpretation of 
American government and politics for French 
scholars and students is in such competent hands. 
—R. Waurach Brewster, The Pennsylvania 
Staite University. 


Governing America. By Tuomas H. Extot. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1980. Pp. xxii, 742. 
$8.95.) 


This is another textbook on American ‘national 
government—and a good one. It includes the 
conventional topics, does not shun institutions, 
but gives ample attention to behavior, both group 
and individual. One might quibble on some points; 
might wish, for example, that the author had 
given more space to finance, and that he had indi- 
cated, in his excellent chapter on judicial review, 
how an interpretation of a statute may produce 
the same results as a finding that it is unconstitu- 
tional. The author’s style is informal, even con- 
versational, and effective. He chats along with the 
student like this—‘‘What about an easier way to 
shorten the Convention ...?” (p. 48). “You 
believe in” free speech ‘because you like to be 
able to say what you think—it’s a free country, 
isn’t it?” (p. 148). Considering the author’s 
laudable interest in helping the student as much 
as possible, it is somewhat surprising that he often 
runs for five or more pages without a subheading. 
The defects of this well-written volume are minor, 
however, and it will probably take a place among 
the standard textbooks in the field —Ciauprius 
O. Jounson, Washington State University. 


State and Local Government: A Study in the Politi- 


cal Process. By Cuartes R. Aprian. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. viii, 581. $7.50.) 


This book deserves the careful attention of 
political scientists, for it is clearly more than a 
textbook in state and local government. Professor 
Adrian of Michigan State University has demon- 
strated effectively how current research in the 
social sciences can be incorporated in a textbook. 
He has, moreover, succeeded in presenting state 
and local government in a perspective which is 
consistent with the main stream of contemporary 
political science. 

In hia discussion of intergovernmental relations 
Adrian avoids the pitfalls into which so many who 
have labored in the state and local field have 
falien. He betrays no special commitment to local 
government against state government or to state 
government against the national government. In- 
stead he indicates the importance of state and 
local government within the increasingly domi- 
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nant system of cooperative federalism. Similarly, 
Adrian’s discussions of forms of government be- 
gins by cautioning readers that structural arrange- 
ments neither guarantee nor prevent good govern- 
ment. Throughout the book the author clearly 
sets forth the contemporary issues in the subjects 
presented. 

Those who may consider adopting this work as 
a text would be well advised to note carefully 
some of its distinctive features. First, the intro- 
ductory chepters present a diverse collection of 
basic material in the social sciences which may be 
more than one wishes to use in a state and local 
government course. There is further a question 
whether one can successfully present 80 much di- 
verse material in such a brief space. Second, the 
space devoted to such diverse subjects as Amer- 
ican intellectual history, propaganda techniques, 
etc. reduces the space which can be devoted to the 
traditional functions of governments, There are 
only four chapters on these traditional functions: 
education, health and welfare, land and water, 
regulation and safety. Third, Adrian has inte- 
grated his presentation of state and local govern- 
ment; for instance, mayors and governors are 
presented in the chapter on executive officials, 
and city councils, county boards, and state legis- 
latures are presented in the chapter on legislative 
bodies. While there are excellent reasons for this 
outline, the text would not be appropriate for 
institutions which offer separate courses in state 
government and in local government. 

More important within the context of what the 
author intended to do is an omission in his dis- 
cussion of intergroup activity and political power. - 
He begins his discussion with the explanation that 
state and local politics “operates largely in the 
same manner as it does for the selection of con- 
gressmen and Presidente and in determining na- 
tional policies. Only the emphasis and the relative 
balances of forces are changed.” It would have 
been consistent with the book’s scope to have 
followed this discussion with a systematic analy- 
sis of how the emphasis and relative balance of 
forces are changed from national to state politics. 
The author’s insights based on his experiences in 
Michigan politics, especially in the governor’s 
office, have enriched the book considerably; but 
it is also possible that these experiences have led 
him to stress—in spite of many careful qualifica- 
tions—conflict between business and labor more 
than would be observed in many other states. 
For this reason particularly the book would have 
been improved by a systematic analysis of the 
differences between national and state politics. 

The book has an impressive bibliography in the 
footnotes and a detailed state by state biblio- 
graphical appendix. WILDER Cran, JRE., Van- 
derbilt University. 
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America’s Foreign Policy. Eprrap py Haro K. 
Jacosson. (N.Y.: Random House, 1960, Pp. xi, 
756 $6.50 text.) 


This volume of readings is presented in the con- 
viction that “foreign. policy can and should be 
formulated democratically,” and that the func- 
‘tion of political scientists as teachers is to assist 
in clarifying and raising the level of public debate. 
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_The selections deal with the framework of demo- 


cratic policy-making, the environment of world 
politics, and a series of long-range and topical 
problems of American foreign policy. The authors 
speak with authority, controversially, but rele- 
vantly, and invariably on the level of fundamental 
idess. The result is useful not only a8 a supple- 
mentary text but for reference purposes as well. 


s SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
University of Maryland ; 


ARTICLES AND BOOKLETS 


National Government 
3 


Growing Pains of the New Republic. [Sym- 
posium.}] Wiliam and Mary Quarterly. July, 1960. 

Park, Lawrence N. Admission of States and the 
' Declaration of Independence. Temple Law 
Quarterly. Summer, 1960. 


+ 


State Government 


Alvis, Vance Quentin. The West Virginia 
Gross Sales Tax. Bureau of Business Research, 
West Virginia University. 1060. 

Baker, Gordon E. Reappcrtionment by Initia- 
tive in Oregon. Western Political Quarterly. June, 
1960. 





. State Constitutions: Reapportionment. 
National Municipal League. 1960. 

Bower, Joseph L. Investment in United States 
Government Securities by State Governments. 
National Tax Journal. June, 1960. 

Compendium on Legislative Apportionment. 
National Municipal League. 1960. 
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Bank Stock. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Committee on Education and Labor. 
Amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Commission on Noxious 
Printed and Pictured Material Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
abate of 1960. House Report No. 1933. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Bess. 1960. 
. School Lunch Program. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1960. 






























































. Special Educstion and Re- 

habilitation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 

Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Government Operationa. 

Availability of Information from Federal De- 

partments and Agencies. House Report No. 

2084. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Grain Storage Activities. House Report No. 

2220. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

-—, Establishing Federal Budget 

Policies on Capital Investments. Hearings before 

Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
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. Executive Branch Practices in 
Withholding Information from Congressional 
Committees. House Report No. 2207. 86th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1960. 














-—. Exemptions from Conflict-of- 
Interest Statutes in Defense Employment. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 
2068. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board Seizure of Long Beach Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 2083. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 














. Land Appraisal Practices. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House Re- 
port No. 1980. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1860. 

. Making the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation Subject to Annual Budget 
Review. Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Organization and Management 
of Missile Programs. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Price Support and Production 
Adjustment Kelivities House Report No. 2219. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Problems of Small Towns and 
Rural Counties. Hearip before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Reducing the Public Debt. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Bess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Antarctica Legislation, 1960. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, 
Colorado. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Helium. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Operation Bootstrap for the 
American Indian. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Air Pollution Control Progress. Hesr- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. 
























































. Broker-Dealer License Fees. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 














. Sales Below Cost. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Committee on the Judiciary. Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Federal Conflict of Interest 
Legislation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
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. Return of Subpenas—Port of 
' New York Authority Inquiry. Inquiry before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Construction Differential Subsidy Bills. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 











. Federal Fishing Stamp. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. l 








. Panama Canal Toll Formula. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Rotation in Overseas Assignments of 
Civilian Employees under the Defense Establish- 
ment. Hearing. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Public Works. Miscel- 
laneous Flood Control—1960. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

-—-, Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. Noise: Ita Effect on Man and Machine. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

















. The Practical Values of Space 
Exploration. House Report No. 2091. 86th Cong., 
2nd Segs. 1960. 








Space Medicine Research. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 








. Space, Missiles, and the Na- 
tion. House Report No. 2092. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Communist Activities among Seamen and on 
Waterfront Facilities. Hearings. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Ways and Means. Social 
Security Amendments of 1960. House Report No. 
1799. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Proprietary Rights and Data. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1960. 

. Small Business in the Alum- 
inum Industry. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Small Business Problems in the 
Petroleum Industry. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Social Security Amendments of 1960. 
Conference Report. House Report No. 2165. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Atomic Energy Communities. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Energy Resources and Tech- 
nology. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
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. Frontiers in Atomic Energy 
Research. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Indemnity and Reactor Safety. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 














. Technical Aspects of Detection 
and Inspection Controls of a Nuclear Weapons 
Test Ban. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems. A Discussion Guide to 
Washington Area Metropolitan Problems. Com- 
mittee Print. 86th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1960. 
Washington Metropolitan 
Problems: Progress and Prospects. Senate Report 
No. 1903. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try. Investigation of Grain Storage Operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Bess. 1960. 
. Committee on Armed Services. Assis- 
tance to Civil Defense by Reserves. Hearing be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
> . Conflict of Interest of Retired 
Officers. Hearing. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1980. 

. Report on Procurement. Senate 
Report No. 1900. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Reserve Officer Incentive Act. 
Hearing. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Area Redevelopment Legislation. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Federal Deposit Insurance As- 
sessments. Hearing. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960, 

. Housing Act of 1960. Senate 
Report No. 1575. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Mass Transportation Act of 
1960. Senate Report No. 1591. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Finance. Social Security 
Amendments of 1960. Senate Report No. 1856. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Documentation, Indexing, and Retrieval 
of Scientific Information. Senate Doc. No. 113. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Establish a Department of 
Consumers. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Organizational History of the 
National Security Council. Committee Print. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Conservation of Helium. Hearings. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Alcoholic Beverages Aboard Com- 
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mercial Passenger and Military Aircraft. Hearing. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Amendments to the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Review of the Federal Avia- 














tion Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th. 


Cong., 2nd Bess. 1960. , 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Admin- 
‘istered Prices: Bread. Senate Report No. 1923. 
, 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

Design Protection. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia Mass Transit Compact. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1960. 

















. Government Patent Practices. 
Homme before Subcommittees; 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 








. Infringements of Copyrights. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Bess. 1960. 








. The Insurance Industry. Sen- 
ate Report No. 1834. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Juvenile Delinquency. Senate 
Report No. 1593. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Professional Boxing. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
19860. 


























. Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Regulation Compact. Senate Report No. 
1906. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1960. 
Senate Report.No. 1744. 86th Cong., 2nd Bess. 
1960. 











. Federal Assistance to Higher 
Education. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act Amendments of 1960. Senate Report 








r TE 
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No. 1924. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Manpower Problems. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong, 2nd Sess. 
1960. 














Providing for a National 
Academy of Culture. Hearing before Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Relating to Situs Picketing. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Public Works. Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1960. Hearings before-Sub- 
committee. Also Senate Report No. 1725. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Belect Committee on Small Business. 
Food Marketing—Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Impact of Imports on Amer- 




















‘ican Small Business. Hearing before Subcom- 


mittee. Also Senate Report No. 1908. 86th Cong., 
2nd Seas. 1960. 


Other Federal 


Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Boundaries and Records in the 
Territory of Early Settlement from Canada to 
Florida. By Francis J. Marschner. 1960. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. Congressional District Atlas of the 
United States. 1960. \ 

. Governments Division. Com- 
pendium of City Government Finances in 1959. 
1960. 














———-, State Tax Collections 
in 1960. 1960. 





Summary of City 
Government Finances in 1959. 1960. 

Department of the Interior. National Park 
Service. State Park Statistics-1959. 1960. _ 

White House Conference on Aging, (January 


9-12, 1961]. Background Papers. 1960. 








FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The British General Election of 1969. By D. E. 
Bouriper anv R, Ross. (New York: 8t. Martin’s 
Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 298. $6.75.) 


The fifth in the Nuffield College series on post- 
war parliamentary elections in Great Britain con- 
tinues the scholarly, descriptive, analytical pat- 
tern of the previous volumes. Two textual innova- 
tions are a chapter on social changes in the elec- 
torate and one on the “projection of party im- 
ages.” The analysis reflects increasing recognition 
of television and sample survey research. In 1960, 


political strategists will be particularly interested 
in the special studies of the Conservative party's 
success in capitalizing upon economic prosperity 
and a vigorous antinationalization campaign. 
Psephologists will be more interested in the evi- 
dence and validity of the concluding judgment: 
“In 1959, the Conservative party showed itself 
superior to Labour in the use of public relations 
and in constituency organization, while the 
Labour Party was better than (italics mine) the 
Conservatives in coordinating its national cam- 
paign and in ita television broadcasts.” 


X 


N 
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Defeated Leaders.‘ By Rupouta Binion. (New 
` York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. 
viii, 425. $7.50.) 


This is an unusual, ambitious and absorbing 
book. It is a comparative biography of Joseph 
Caillaux, Henry De Jouvenel and André Tardieu, 
who were prominent in Third Republic politica 
after 1900 but whose ability as statesmen Profes- 
sor Binion believes was wasted. His theme ia that 
these were men of remarkable talent, but the 
regime did not permit their talentas to be fully 
exercised. He is well aware of the men’s own 
faults, but he attributes to vices of the regime the 
greater share of responsibility for what he 
believes was France’s loss: “... any tension be- 
tween a regime and its vital elements argues first 
against the regime...” (342). 

What was worst in the regime, according to 
Professor Binion, was its fear of strong personal- 
ities and what>he oalls “politicalization’’: the 
practice of judging proposals on the basis of who 
> made them rather than on their intrinsic merits, 


as when the Radicals refused to join Tardieu when - 


he presented their own program. Both conditions 
existed, but would these men have gained and 
held positions of national leadership under 4 
different system? The. argument that the men 
were defined in reaction to the regime is strength- 
ened by the difficulty of picturing them in another 
setting, but the case for De Jouvenel is not as 
strong as that for Caillaux or Tardieu. Could he 
have stood the confines of even an English-style 
party? And did he have enough sest for political 
combat? Some of his views were far-sighted and 


sound, but conciliation was his principle of opera-. 


_ tion, while even in better tempered chambers 
than those of the Third Republic, it is precisely 
the far-sighted policies which must be pursued 
with doggedness. i 
_ Caillaux’s story is the most interesting. De 
Jouvenel was not so much defeated as he did not 
succeed in leading; Tardieu was defeated deci- 
sively, inthe customary confusion; Caillaux’s fate 
was worst of all: he was tamed, but only after he 
and Clemenceau had brought France to one of ita 
rare political forks where the choice is between 
two men and two policies. Professor Binion shows 
that by 1917 Poincaré knew that the choice was 
between Caillaux and Clemenceau. Poincaré 
chose, and Parliament supported, Clemenceau. 
Caillaux was made to suffer, but is it enough to 
attribute his treatment to fear of strong personal- 
ities or ‘‘politicalisation?” Professor Binion gives 
a different and convincing explanation of why 
Clemenceau had him brought to trial. And while 
his nationalist enemies no doubt feared his 
strength, did they not do so all the more because 
they opposed his policies? - 
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Tardieu fits the author’s theme best. He fought 
hardest to change the system, and his career 
brings the question of an alternative regime into 
sharpest focus. Could there have been any other 
system? The question is still of central importance 
today, and the reader who is primarily interested 
in French politics since World War OI will find 
the section on Tardieu highly relevant. 

Much careful scholarship has gone into this 
book, and Professor Binion is a talented writer. 
He sometimes makes the regime explain too much, 
but his, biographical studies are excellent. With 
remarkable economy, he perceptively interprets 
both episodes and lifetimes—Roy Prom, Uni- 
verstiy of Michtgan. 


Are We Good N etighbors? By Donaup M. Dosar. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1960. 
P. xi, 456. $8.00.) 

Cuba—Anatomy of A Revolution. By Luo HUBER- 
MAN AND Paun M. Sweezy. (New York: 
Monthly Review Press. 1960. Pp. 176. $3.50.) 


Dealing with the period 1930-1960, the vital 
contemporary events of the salutary Good Neigh- 
bor developments and the disenchantments of the 
Good Neighbor Second Class, Donald Doser’s 
book is a major contribution to the literature of 
inter-american relations. Very striking is the 
wealth of material taken from an extraordinarily 
large number of Latin American newspapers. At 


important milestones in the History of recent 


inter-american relations, Professor Dozer pro- 
duces the thinking of newspaper editors and other 
publicists from many parts of Latin America. The 
effect is to give a special flavor lacking in most 
works in this field. In two chapters, entitled 
‘Yanqui Traite” and “Ilusion and Disillusion,” 
can be found much of the cultural and economic 
background for the difficulties between the United 
States and Latin America. In the final chapter is 
a lengthy run-down of the whole complexity of 
the problem together with the advice that the 
“best policy for the United States to follow to- 
ward Latin America is a middle course between 
neglect on the one hand and intervention on the 
other.” The author suggests of course that this 
will require great skill and a widely disseminated 
educational approach. Professor Dozer supplies 
an excellent bibliography especially rich in three 
areas: the identification and description of news- 
papers from every Latin American republic, Latin 
American books and- articles, and official publica- 
tions of the U. 8. Departments of State and Com- 
merce and various inter-american conferences. 

If Dozer’s work is an exercise in the general, 
Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweesy, in their 
Cuba: Anatomy of a Revolution, is an exciting and 
provocative exercise in the particular. The 
authors, co-editors of the socialist Monthly Review, 
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deolare that the Cuban Revolution is being badly 
misrepresented by “bourgeois reportage and 
scholarship” which is enslaved by “fetishes of 
bourgeois thought.” They write that the revolu- 
tion, contrary to the typical reports in the United 
States, is successful and has its own deep roota 
without the necessity for Communist nourish- 
ment. On the latter point, the authors state that 
there is a coincidence of socialist: aims in Com- 
munist and Cuban revolutionary developments; 
but, although Communists have joined the revo- 
lutionary ranks with understandable enthusiasm, 
one can no more expect Cuba to become a Com- 
munist satellite than one would expect Yugoslavia 
to become a satellite of the United States. The 
` book is about equally divided between a narrative 
of the revolutionary triumph (including lengthy 
consideration of Fidel Castro’s famous courtroom 
address: History Will Absolve Me) and the sub- 
sequent institutionalization of the revolution. The 
latter describes glowingly the justification for, and 
the promise of, the agrarian reform and other 
revolutionary projects such as the educational 
and housing programs. Undoubtedly the authors 
have tapped something close to the truth about 
the Cuban socialist revolution. Clearly the Com- 
munist factor has beclouded a genuine ground- 
swell particularly from the peasantry. The most 
serious omission is the authors’ neglect of the 
matter of revolutionary leadership in Cuba. They 
glorify it perhaps unduly and express scorn for 
the items of experience and professionalism in 
public administration. By just doing ‘what needs 
to be done,” it is argued that the revolution will 
succeed. There is no assessment of the difficulties 
presented by the possession of enormous power by 
a few revolutionary leaders and the possible con- 
sequences of it. As a whole, this little book, how- 
ever, should be prescribed reading in the United 
States for it provides some basic information and 
judgment necessary to the understanding of the 
Cuban revolution.—R. A. Gommz, Universtiy of 
Arizona. 
Arms and Politics in Latin America. By EDWIN 
LrpuwEn. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 1960. Pp. xiii, 296. $4.75.) 


This study by Dr. Edwin Lieuwen of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, is really two books of 
varying nature and, unfortunately, of differing 
quality. The first portion deals with the charac- 
teristics and roles of the twenty armed force 
establishments of Latin America. The second 
deals with the policy which the United States has 
~ followed and should follow with regard to these 
establishments. 


The principal difficulty with the first part is 


largely methodological. Dr. Lieuwen is a his- 
torian by training and, it may be inferred, resists 
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instinctively the sweeps of generalization likely 
to be near and dear to the political scientist's 


heart—with due regard for the facts, of course.- . 


This first part is essentially an effort at study of 
a phase of comparative government. It is highly 
detailed but from a point of selection which 
tended to escape this reader, and seemed incon- 
clusive. A detailed case study of the Mexican 
experience shows greater analytic depth. On the 
whole, however, this is a chronicle. Real anal- 
ysis has not really been achieved because funda- 
mentally there is no conceptual framework. 

In the second part, however, Dr. Lieuwen is 
working as a student of international relations. 
Following a recounting of United States policy 
since 1898, Dr. Lieuwen asks and answers a series 
of hard-headed questions. He had observed ear- 
lier, for example, that social change is occurring 
in Latin America, and that the military often 
plays a role in this change.? He then asks where 
this country’s policies place it in this situation. 
What, in fact, has been the real goal of our poli- 
cies? The answers are not really startling; our poli- _ 
cies have at base been political, not military, and 
they have helped the wrong people do the wrong 
things, while accomplishing almost nothing of 
what we said we wanted. Dr: Lieuwen concludes 
that Mr. Nixon’s unpleasant experiences in 1958 
could very well be only the beginning. 

When he attempts to recommend for the fu- 
ture, Dr. Lieuwen gets into familiar difficulties. 
Greater economic aid for Latin America, even 
though the proposed uses of this aid—and tech- 
niques of administering it—do not seem to square 
with our own views, is an abstract ideal which 
would pick up plenty of Congressional opposition, 


‘unless the current subterfuge of the use of agri- 


cultural surpluses via Public Law 480 is used ever 
more widely. A policy of grin and be tolerant, 
when and if a demagogic simpleton like Fidel- 
Castro comes along, may be too much to ask. A 
phasing out of military aid and missions to Latin 
America, without causing those countries to go 
running to Mr. Khrushchev—who probably would 
be only too happy to help them—would appear 
to be a complex and very subtle policy, and diff- 
cult to adminster. Yet obviously it is easier to be 
critical than to offer suggestions. 

On the whole, therefore, Dr. Lieuwen seems to 
this reviewer to have offered sound bases for his 
foreign policy conclusions, but cannot be con- 
sidered to have done all that was needed in his 


1 Ree also Dr. Lieuwen’s recent international relations study 
for the Senate subcommittee on American Republic Affairs, 
Post World War II Political Developments in Latin America 
(Washington, D. C., 1989). 

2 The argument presented is developed in greater depth in 
John J. Johnaon, Political Change in Latin America, the Rise af 
the Middle Sectors (Stanford University Press, 1959), the writing 
of which appears to have been coincident with Dr. Lieuwen’s. 
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comparative analysis of military establishments. 
- These problems stand out, however, and the con- 
tribution is therefore very useful—Puuuip B. 
TAYLOR, JB., Tulane University. 


Japan's American Interlude. By Kazuo Kawat. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1960. Pp. vii, 257. $5.00.) 


From the time, 100 years ago, when Japanese 
and Americans first made official contact, the 
latter have demonstrated an ambivalent attitude 
toward the government and politics of Japan. In 
one generation, it was fashionable to treat the 
Japanese state as a picturesque off-shoot of 


European constitutional monarchy, in a sort of. 


appendix to the analyses of orthodox, Western, 
parliamentary-cabinet forms of government. In a 
succeeding generation, Japan was thought of as 
the Far Eastern outrigger of fascism. Even later, 
Japan became the democratized, neutral ‘Switzer- 
land of Asia.” Most recently, Japanese political 
behavior has been judged according to whether. 
it leans toward pro- or anti-American policies. 
Similarly, the Occupation between 1945 and 
1952—“Japan’s American Interlude’—has been 
surveyed almost entirely from a parochial point 
of view. Although the Occupation was presum- 
ably an international project, the only official 
history of this remarkable experiment in social 
engineering was written by Americans involved, 
indeed, by the Occupationaires themselves, in the 
2-volume publication by the Supreme Com- 
mander forthe Allied Powers (SCAP), Government 
Section, The Political Reortentation of Japan 
(1950). There were, of course, journalistic ac- 
counts like Mark Gayn’s Japan Diary (1948) and 
many others, which offered interesting but often 
unreliable insights. Not one, but two semi-official 
biographies of General Douglas MacArthur (by 
Generals Charles Willoughby and Courtney 
Whitney) have proved to be illuminating but 
scarcely objective memoirs.. Harry Emerson 
Wildes’ Typhoon in Tokyo (1954), sometimes 
hilariously humorous, sometimes brutally bitter, 
came closest to reproducing the amazing climate 
within which the Occupationaires operated. Per- 
haps the most objective and lucid account, Baron 
E. J. Lewe van Aduard’s Japan: From Surrender 
to Peace (1954), concentrated on the connections 
with international politics and offered conven- 
tional treatment of the Occupation itself. 
Professor Kawai, currently professor of polit- 
ical science at The Ohio State University, offers 
a concise and systematic analysis of the actions 
and attitudes of the people who welcomed the 
conqueror within Japan’s gate. Born in Japan and 
educated in America, Kazuo Kawai served as 
chief editorial writer for the Nippon Times and, 
later,-as editor-in-chief of the successor Japan 
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Times until 1949, Drawing on this unique back- 
ground, the author has been able to reveal the 
character of the Occupation in its most significant 
context as the Japanese lived it, and to analyze 
the changes the Occupation brought about in the 
Japanese way of life. 

Nevertheless, the strength of Japan’s American 
Interlude does not lie solely in Professor Kawai’s 


exceptional ability to project an inside image. It 


lies in the fact that he has departed so sharply 
from the largely formal, legal, institutional judg- 
ments on the Occupation and has turned to the 
rich and rewarding areas of political behavior. Nor 
is Professor Kawai’s book without sound factual 
foundations. There are excellent chapters on the 
new constitution, the status of the Emperor, eco- 
nomic reforms and recovery, and Japanese-Amer- 
ican experiments in educational reconstruction 
and mass communications. 

Below the surface of this wide-ranging and 
often fresh reinterpretation of the Occupation it- 
self is, however, a bold and on the whole successful 
attempt to put the experiment in its place. Thus 
the factual account is sandwiched between some 
excellent social theory: on the background and 
character of democratization (Chap. ITI), the 
location of political power in Japanese society 
(Chap. VII), and the nature of social change 
(Chap. XII). Indeed, Professor Kawai himself 
ably illustrates the strong sense of pragmatism 
so apparent in the whole process of Japan’s moder- 
nization. Thus, although the Occupation hag been 
characterized as an “induced revolution,” it was 
not a true revolution in the sense of complete 
replacement of the old by the new, or of the Japan- 
ese by something alien. If democracy, as many 
Americans assumed, means only the adoption of 
certain familiar practices and institutions, then 
the total impact of the Occupation must seem 
disappointing. If, on the contrary, democracy in 
Japan is regarded as a dynamic process wherein 
an interplay of essentially Japanese ideas can be 
freely worked out, then the results of the Occupa- 
tion are truly remarkable but only within the 
long-range context of the transition of Japan’s 
society. Again, ‘,.. the present movement for 
the revision of the new constitution and for the 
modification of many of the political reforms of 
the Occupation period does not necessarily rep- 
resent a trend toward complete repudiation 
of democracy and reversion to traditionalism.” 
(p. 248) 

If Professor Kawai has erred, it is not in taking 
the long-range Japanese view, which is of neces- 
sity the only one which is not distorted across 
cultural boundaries. It may be that he is, rather, 
overly optimistic in assuming that the Japanese 
now, like their forebears in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have ample time for this transition. As 
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__ Professor Kawai concludes, the problem of Japan 
is not only a national but also a world problem.— 
-ArnpatH W. Bunks, Rutgera University. 


Nationalism and the Right Wing in Japan. BY 
` Ivan Mornis. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xxvii, 476. $8.00.) 


The competition between the right wing and 
the left wing in Japan for full exploitation of the 
nationalist feeling of the people has become keen 
recently. As Japan has experienced a failure of 


its ultra-nationalism and undergone the years. 


of Occupation, Japanese nationalism in its post- 
war form sets many interesting questions. Pro- 
fessor Morris’s book is focused on the right wing 
manifestation of nationalism which to Western 
minds is often overshadowed by the threat of the 
extreme left. Following a brief but excellent intro- 
duction by Professor Maruyama on the pre-war 
background of Japanese ultra-nationalism, the 
author begins his book with observations on the 
effect of Surrender and Occupation on nationalism 
and the nationalist groups. Although traditional 
patterns of nationalism had been weakened, the 
fusion between democracy and nationalism never 
ocourred in Japan. Nationalism itself did not dis- 
appear, it was only ‘demobilized,’ he says. ‘The 
intensification of the cold war which caused 
changes of Occupation policy served to stimulate 
dormant nationalist feeling both on the right and 
on the left” and “conservative government util- 
izes nationalist sentiment to restore Japanese 
traditional patterns,’ he continues. “But na- 
tionalist feeling is different. from nationalist 
movement,” he claims. ‘The organized right wing 
which re-emerged on traditional lines is in many 
ways attuned to existing nationalist sentiment,” 
but “it suffers from numerous fundamental weak- 
nesses which prevent it from fully exploiting its 
present strength.” As some of the fundamental 
weaknesses he counts as follows: its vague and 
reactionary ideologies which fail to attract the 
youth, the strong personal nature of the groups 
themselves which prevent it from forming a united 
right wing front and from developing as a modern 
mass movement, and its lack of a center of power 
such as military forces with which it could ally 
itself as an auxiliary force and through which it 
could exert considerable influence on the course 
of events, as it did in the pre-war time. He diag- 
noses it as having virtually no effect on the course 
of events in Japan. As for the potentiality of 
ultra-nationalism, however, “Japan is more likely 
to swing to some form of extreme rightist politica 
than to Communism and the right wing would 
have an important auxiliary service to perform 
in the process.” He further argues in the con- 
cluding chapter that this swing to the extreme 
right in Japan would represent a danger to the 
entire liberal democratic cause in Asia and to the 
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West second only to the victory of Communism. 
The author collected both interview and docu- - 
mentary materials for this book, although they 
are not always systematically arranged. The 
Japanese studies on this subject are also well 
digested into his volume. Despite its merits, the 
present reviewer regrets that the author fails to 
give sufficient attention to the left wing national- 
ism as well as to the socio-economic foundation of 
nationalism. The socio-political characteristics 
and personality structures of the extreme rightist 
groups are also neglected. If he had pushed his 
study further on these lines, his argument would 
be much more persuasive.—IoHmRo~ MIYAKE, 
Kyoto Universtiy. 


Toward Unity in Africa: A Study of Federalism in 
British Africa. By Donap Rotucuimn. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960 Pp. 
vi, 224. $5.00.) 


Federalism’s record as a distinct and enduring 
form of polity has been made in the prosperous 
countries of the West. A contemporary and more 
challenging test of the federal principle is pre- 
sented in the extraordinarily complex problem of 
political integration in Africa and Asia. In order 
to discover if there were “uniform motives which 
explain the many and varied federation move- 
ments’? in British Africa, Dr. Rothchild ex- 
amined, in part on the ground in Africa, three 
areas: Nigeria, the Rhodesian Federation, and 
the British East African High Commission 
(Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika). His examina- 
tion of Nigeria led to consideration, in addition, 
of the idea and prospects of a united West Africa. 

The author adopta the traditional distinction 
between the decentralizing and enlarging tenden- 
cies of federalism and concentrates on the latter 
which he defines ss ‘‘the building up of separate 
political entities into an integrated whole.” In 
Africa, the enlargement tendency is more signifi- 
cant because military and economic considera- 
tions will lead to a resolution of the tension be- 
tween local particularism and international power 
politics in favor of larger political units. The fed- 
eral embrace, thus, seems to be “a sound com- 
promise with present day realities.” Most of the 
arguments cited in favor of federalism in the West 
will be valid in Africa, and the most commonplace 
of them, that it accommodates unity and di- 
versity, will have the greatest appeal at the local 
level. 

Of the three areas treated in the case studies, 
the one which most closely approximates the fed- 
eral process in the West is Nigeria. This is due in 
great part to the absence of a strong European 
settler group with “nationalist” aspirations like 
those of the Rhodesian and East African settlers, 
and the early British policy of making a political 
unit of what is today Nigeria. After World War II 
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British policy again boosted federalism by, in 
effect, equating it with self-government. In the 
Rhodesian Federation and in East Africa, the 
problem of integration on s federal basis has been 
almost intolerably complicated by the identifica- 
tion of the federation movement, first by one 
group and then by another, as a technique with 
which to seize political control. The federation 
issue has sharpened the division of interests along 
racial lines in the Rhodesian Federation rather 
than encouraging any sense of loyalty to the new 
state. The situation in East Africa is at a still 
earlier stage in the possible development of a fed- 
eral system. The East African High Commission 
is not clearly a federal authority since it was es- 
tablished “simply as an administrative union 
_... to coordinate the common services in East 
Africa.” 

The obstacles to a salutary development of fed- 
eraligm in British Africa, or any part of Africa, 
are indeed great. Dr. Rothchild’s refusal to be 
overwhelmed by these obstacles is due on the one 
hand to the implications of the ‘uniform motives” 
which he has found in his investigations, and on 
the other, to his conception of the workings of the 
federal process. The “connecting thread” which 
he sees in African federalism is fear—a fear of 
domination on the part of one group by another. 
“Fear is to African federalism what the profit 
motive is to capitalism.” This fear is composed of 
about equal parts of economic and security con- 
siderations; the community of interest which 
must underlay any federal system is in Africa the 
common need for security against external pres- 
sure, including aggression. 

A minor protest might be entered here on the 
author’s view of federalism as an “undeniable 
aspect of Westernisation” in Africa. His descrip- 
tion of the federalizsing process in Africa seems to 
show it as a political experience which is less 
“Western” than it is universal. The ability to 
compromise grudgingly, as the case studies show, 
is not limited to the “developed” countries of the 
world. Federalism in the broad sense would seem 
to be a political arrangement which emerges 
naturally, when the conditions are right. There 
is, on the other hand, little doubt that our defini- 
tion of federalism is based predominantly on 
Western experience. With the publication of this 
book, however, we have available a solid collec- 
tion of materials and a thoughtful evaluation of 
them which can only help in broadening that 
definition —D. R. Rercu, Harvard Universtiy. 


Smoke in the Hills: Political Tension in the Moro- 
goro Disirict of Tanganyika by ROLAND YOUNG 
AND Henry A. Fossrooxs. (Evanston: North- 
western University Preas, 1960. Pp. xii, 212. 
$5.50.) 


Despite a misleading title, which in the Amer- 
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ioan context might be more appropriate to a 
Western novel, Professor Roland Young and Mr. 
.Henry A. Fosbrooke, Director of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute in Lusaka, Northern 


‘Rhodesia, have combined their talents and disci- 


plines in an excellent book. It has a modest focus. 
The subjects are the farmers of the Uluguru 


`- Mountains of Tanganyika who live in a harsh 


but beautiful environment. Their traditional in- 
stitutions are decentralized. The web of politics is 
composed of a mixture of lineage and other tra- 
ditional elements of rule which by intrigue, cus- 
tom, and institutional innovation shades into 
‘Western bureaucracy and a more modern system 
of conciliar local government. In the background 
is the menacing spread of erosion which makes the 
conditions of life uncertain. Past traditions are 
associated with a more beneficent fortune and so 
the past is kept alive. In the future is TANU, the 
Tanganyika National African Union. The Union 
demands an end to colonial rule; it wants to Afri- 
canise administrative posts, and to expand the 
network of political controls into the local areas. 
Some of ita effects on the politics of Morogoro are 
also described. 

To disentangle such a complex situation both 
political science and anthropological techniques 
have been used to good effect. There is a superb 
description of the duties and tasks of district off- 
cers. As well, we are given a picture of why it was 
that in spite of the efforts to build local council 
systems, the Luguru remained apathetic to them. 
Equally, in the hands of the anthropologist the 
vitality of traditional life and the structural forms 
of social conflict are carefully described and re- 
lated to the conditions under which local govern- 
ment needs to function. 

In the course of the book traditional authority 
and competing political roles of central and local 
government are considered. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the work of the Liwali of Morogoro 
illustrates the contrast between urban and rural 


_life as well as the actions of party politicians. 


Through their intimacy with the area the authors 
are able to demonstrate the passions, motives and 
levels of action that characterise the people and 
their political forms. 

However, the book is not simply a description 
of structure and events. Consider the factors 
examined. Economic conditions, measures of eco- 
nomic reform, legal systems, relations between 
local government units and the district officer, 
relationships between township and rural native 
authorities. These are brought together in a de- 
tailed discussion. In describing a dramatic series 
of riots over land terracing in the Morogoro area, 
we are shown how such factors can lead to 
violence. Nor did the issue over land come to a 
head simply because terracing violated traditions. 
The suthors have shown how it was also a re- 
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sponse to bad planning and inadequate super- 
vision by government authorities. Agricultural re- 
form precipitated latent conflicts that had pre- 
viously been harbored in the lineages and families 
of this African society. i 

As a study which sets out to examine polities 
in a local African community, the book admirably 
succeeds in its purpose. It is an artful integration 
of the work of an anthropologist and a political 
scientist and shows the potentialities of such 
collaboration for the research worker in Afrioa. 
It should be required reading in courses dealing 
with Africa,— Davin E. Artar, Universtiy of Chi- 
cago. 


India Today. By Franx Morass. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. 248. 

. $4.00.) ~~ . 

The Revolt in Tibet. By Franx Moraus. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. 228. 
$3.95.) 


- One of the embarrassing aspects of reviewing 
popular world affairs books for a professional 
journal is that quite often reviews of these ap- 
pear in newspapers and magazines before your 
own has been written. These books have been al- 
most unanimously praised. One Supreme Court 
judge called for the distribution of The Revolt tn 
Tibet by the thousands. Another reviewer said 
that Moraes wielded the finest political pen in 
India after Nehru. Such reviews have overawed 
this reviewer. 

It seems that these books have been written 
with an American clientele in mind. They echo, 
more or less, the generally held views of the 
American liberals. Thus, most of what Moraes 
says falls on receptive ears in this country. He 
believes that Nehru has failed the free world by 
his reluctance to resist international communism; 
and India’s Prime Minister has failed India by 
moving her along the path of a socialist pattern 
of economy. A right-of-center government, which 
may emerge after Nehru’s departure from the 
Indian political scene, may prove remedial. Such 
a government would offer greater resistance to 
communism, and would make the public sector 
beat a retreat before the private entrepreneurs. 
This, Moraes believes, is the way it should be. 

The Revolt in Tibet likewise is a passionate ac- 
count of the resistance of the Tibetans and the 
pressures of the Chinese. Nehru is held, responsi- 
ble for failing to recognize Tibets independence 
in 1950, and, instead, yielding to the legacy of 
British imperialism and the rebirth of Chinese 
imperialism. When Moraes conceives of the 
Chinese dragon moving south to engulf Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Tibet, his indignation loses all sense 
of proportion. 

In the opinion of this reviewer Moraes com- 
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plains much too much. The affairs of Tibet can | 


best be analysed by a reference to the situation in 
Kashmir. An Indian foreign ministry official told 
this reviewer that the Indian government would 
crush any independence movement in Kashmir. 
“Look what we have done to the Naga demand for 
self-determination,”’ he added. The logio of the 
comment was brutally consistent, and it illus- 
trated the dilemma of modern nations. Kashmir 
has been independent whenever the central au- 
thority in India has been weak; Tibet has been a 
part of China whenever the Chinese central au- 
thority has been strong. Neither a united India 
which is democratic, nor a united China which is 
despotic would allow one of its units to secede. 
This has been the pattern in Asia. Witness the 
events in Burma, in Indonesia, and in Malaya. 
The trouble with the liberal nationalists is that 
while they criticize the mote in the Communist 
eye, they fail to take cognizance of the beam in 
the democratic eye. This is not to say that the 
mote in the Communist eye should not be 
pointed out. This is to say that the demand for 
the right of the Tibetans to secede from China is 
bound to sound hollow so long as this right of 
secession is not granted to the constituent units in 
a democratic state. This is why, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, Nehru and Menon have proved 
themselves to be far more sophisticated students 
of diplomacy than liberals like Moraes. 


The Revolt in Tibet, minus Moraes’ passionate . 


pleas, may well serve as a first draft of the history 
of Tibetan ‘rebellion. India Today, however, is 
thoroughly superficial, and, therefore, disap- 
pointing. It has neither the perception of Wof- 
fords’ India Afire nor the candor of Bowles’ 
Ambassador's Report. BRIEN K. Gupta, Southern 
Illinois University. f 


The Sovict Bloc: Unity and Conflict. By ZBIGNIÐW 
K. Brzezinski. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xxii, 470. $7.75.) 


This is a detailed history of the relations be- 
tween Communist-ruled states, from 1945 up to 
1959. Four main phases in the development of 
these interrelationships have been identified. Ac- 
cording to the author, the first phase (1945-1947) 
was characterized by a diversity of means and 
methods used by the Communists to consolidate 
the power of the new Communist regimes estab- 
lished after World War II (Outer Mongolia is 
omitted from this analysis). This phase was 
marked also by a certain degree.of restraint on 
the part of the Soviet Union in relation to these 
regimes, owing to the pressures of the existing in- 
ternational situation. Such circumstances brought 
about both an institutional and an ideological di- 
versity within the Communist camp. 

The second phase (1947-1958) was marked by 
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a tendency toward uniformity, toward institu- 
tional and ideological Stalinization of the Com- 
munist bloc under rigid Moscow control (with 
the exception of China). This phase was charac- 
terized also by the formation of the Cominform, 
as an instrument of Soviet control, and by “‘Tito- 
ist” reaction against the Kremlin overlordship. 
The third phase (1953-1956) has been under the 
impact of the events in the U.S.8.R. following 
Stalin’s death. In this phase the Soviet satellites 
showed a tendency toward de-8talinization, lead- 
ing toward a renewed attempt to establish insti- 
tutional and ideological diversity (‘national com- 
munism”’), as manifested in the Polish events, the 
Hungarian revolution, and internal Party and 
government changes in most Communist-ruled 
states, including the Soviet Union. 

The fourth or present phase (1958-1959) is 
that of a limited and tolerated institutional di- 


versity, combined with an ideological uniformity . 


of the bloc under Soviet leadership, as agreed 
upon in the Moscow declaration of November, 
1957, of all ruling Communist Parties with the 
exception of Yugoslavia. In this phase, in addi- 
tion to Yugoslavia, China and Poland have 
shown s comparatively greater degree of diversity 
and of internal autonomy; while Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, and Bulgaria have tended to be 
more centrally oriented, with more uniformity 
and less local autonomy under a strong Soviet 
leadership. Hungary and Rumania seem to lie 
_between these two poles. 

The author has done undoubtedly a great serv- 
ice to the students of the contemporary Com- 
munist scene by collecting and analyzing the 
available sources relevant to the history of inter- 
relations within the Soviet orbit. As such, this 
work is of outstanding value and has a theoretical 
as well as a practical significance. Throughout his 
analysis the author remains detached and objec- 
tive, unmoved by wishful thinking, as, for in- 
stance, his treatment of the Yugoslav case demon- 
strates. l 

Such a study could have been perhaps of higher 
predictive value, had the author undertaken to 
analyze the orgariizational, social, and psycho- 
logical pressures within the bloc, identifying those 
that are likely to strengthen unity and those that 
might be likely to favor diversity and eventual 
disintegration of Communist unity and of Com- 
munist regimes. The author has not been un- 
mindful of these forces. The treatment of Poland, 
for instance—a country whose internal situation 


the author seems to know most intimately—is, . 
in the opinion of this reviewer, among the best . 


parts of the book. The author, however, claims 
that such factors are too unpredictable “to allow 
for much meaningful discussion” (p. 404). But he 
himself had to point out the importance of these 
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social agents again and again throughout his 
treatise. Attitudes and values related to na- 
tionalism and religion, to the role of the new, ris- 


ing Communist elites, to relative balance in eco- 


nomic and military strength of various countries 
within the Soviet Orbit, are directly relevant to 
the questions of changes in the power-structure of 
the Orbit. They are relevant also to future rela- 
tions of Communist-ruled states with the non- 
Communist world, These problems, however, 
were not within the scope of the work under re- 
view. They are mentioned here only to point out 
the need for further research in the area covered 
by the author.—D. A. Tomasic, Indiana Uni- 
versily. 


The. Polttics of Soviet Education. EDITED BY 
Groraet Z. F. BBREDAY AND JAAN PENNAR. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1960. 
Pp. vi, 217. $6.00.) 


Khrushchev likes to repeat Lenin’s dictum that 
bourgeois education ‘‘divorced from life and pol- 
itics is s hypocrisy and a lie.” It is, of course, to 
be questioned what exactly is meant under “‘life’ 
in a Soviet society which is still striving towards 
a revolutionary Utopia while for ideological rea- 
sons unable and unwilling to paint a faithful pic- 
ture of itself. But there is no doubt that in 4 
totalitarian society which claims to produce 4 
new type of man education plays a crucial role. 
The organization, the methods and the results 
of this education provide a fruitful field for the 
student of totalitarianism. Unfortunately, the 
difficulties of recent American observers in ap- 


- proaching Soviet education have been not only 
' the usual obstacles of western social scientists in 


the Soviet Union but also a certain inability to 
separate that which is merely traditional (con- 
tinental or specifically Russian) in Soviet educa- 
tion from that which is genuinely Communist. 

Happily, no such pitfalls are noticeable in the 
present volume, which represents a collection of 
papers delivered at the Institute for the Study 
of the U.S.S.R. in Munich by young scholars of 
diverse national backgrounds who have studied 
their topics from Soviet sources. Moreover, some 
of them grew up in Russia, some have lived there 
for several years, and the rest had recently trav- 
elled in the Soviet Union. As the emphasis was 
intended to be on the “social circumstances 
amidst which education takes place” in Russia, 
the book was named The Politics of Soviet Educa- 
tion. But, as can be expected from a symposium 
with contributors from a dozen disciplines, only a 
few of the papers really concentrate on political 
aspects of the educational system. 

The suthors generally recognize that Soviet 
schools have the twofold purpose of meeting the 
manpower needs of a modern industrial society 
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and of moulding the character of all future Soviet 
citizens. This in itself suggests certain contradic- 
tions. The only political theme which receives re- 
peated attention in this volume is the tension 
which exists between the ideological message, ex- 
pected to instill equalitarian attitudes, and the 
increasing industrialization and bureaucratiza- 
tion, resulting in growing social stratification. On 
this account, Professor Bereday (whose paper is 
the most interesting for the political scientist) 
finds that the equalitarian ideology opens the 
door for pressures which can effectively prevent 
the carrying out of inequalitarian educational 
proposals, such as ‘‘special schools for gifted chil- 
dren,” suggested by Khrushchev himself in 1958. 
On the other hand, isolated samplings (compre- 
hensive statistics are, of course, unavailable) indi- 
cate that parents belonging to certain privileged 
professions will find less difficulty in entering their 
children into schools which qualify them for con- 
tinued membership in the profession of their par- 
ents. Of interest, is also Jaan Pennar’s paper on 
“Party Control in Soviet Schools.” Disappoint- 
ing, however, are the papers on “Antireligious 
Education” and on “The Teaching of History,” 
which are written more from the point of view of 
comparative education. All the papers are well 
documented. 

The symposium as a whole is more useful for 
students of Soviet education than for those who 
seek more clues to the Russian political system.— 
Grornes A. Lanyi, Oberlin College. 


The Nordic Council and Co-operation in Scandi- 
navia. By Frantz Wanpt. (Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1959. Pp. 247. D.Kr. 14.) 


Scratch a Scandinavian and you will find a 
Dane, a Finn, an Icelander, a Norwegian or a 
Swede—political loyalty in Northern Europe is 


lodged primarily in the nation-state. Seen in this 


context, the development of new organs of inter- 
governmental or supranational cooperation within 
Scandinavia is as significant as the growth of Re- 
gionalism anywhere else in the world. That the 
former has received little attention is due, at 
least in part, to the barrier of language. The book 
presently under review is designed to lift that 
barrier, in an introductory fashion, for the 
English speaking audience. It was written at the 
request of the Presidium of the Nordic Council 
and was published by the Council itself. The 
author has been Secretary General to the Danish 
Delegation to the Nordic Council since the latter's 
inception in 1952. 

The Nordie Council is an intergovernmental 
consultative parliamentary organization com- 
posed of sixteen members each from the legisla- 
tures of Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, 
and five from the Althing of Iceland, all chosen 
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by proportional representation. It is similar, on a 
smaller scale, to the Council of Europe, although 
Cabinet Members in the Scandinavian countries 
participate directly in debates and deliberations 
at the annual sessions of the Nordic Council. Only 
the elected delegates may vote, and their highest 
decisions take the form of Recommendations to 
the several Governments. 

The first hundred pages of this book sketoh the 
pre-Council history of cooperation in Scandi- 
navia, with chapters on cultural cooperation, leg- 
islative cooperation, cooperation in social policy, 
health services, and in trafic and communica- 
tions. After a description of the origin and struc- 
ture of the Nordic Council, the author continues 
the opening chapters under the aspect of the 
Council. Detailed treatment is given to the pro- 
tracted negotiations for a common Nordic market, 
now seemingly abandoned in favor of participa- 
tion in a larger free trade area. [Part of the results 
of the investigations of the experts into a com- 
mon Nordic market have been published in 
English: Nordic Economic Cooperation, Report by 
the Nordic Economic Cooperation Committee 
(Copenhagen: Schultz, 1958; Pp. 148), and Sup- 
plement (Copenhagen: Schultsa, 1959; Pp. 48).] 

In addition to being authoritative, Mr. Wendt’s 
book is scholarly and reflects his previous associa- 
tion with the faculty of history at the University 
of Copenhagen. He has avoided any attempt at 


‘broader evaluation—perhaps because of his offi- 


cial position. Thus, the limitations of the book 
and its virtues are the same: it is a factual and 
comprehensive general survey of cooperation in 
Scandinavia, with particular reference to the 
Nordic Council. It should be of value to students 
of comparative law and government and to 
students of international relations, not least for 
those of the latter whose special interest is in 
international organizations. The book has a se- 
lected bibliography and an index.—STANLEY V. 
Anpurson, University of California (Berkeley). 


The Social Credit Movement in Alberta. By JoHN 
A. Irvine. (Toronto: University of auront 
Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 359. $6.00.) 


In describing the early years, 1932-35, of the 
Social Credit movement in Alberta, Professor 
Irving, of the University of Toronto, has been 
forced to wrestle with a difficult problem in classi- 
fication. He has had to decide how to set up his 
study so that his readers may clearly understand 
how and why the Social Credit movement burst 
upon the political scene with such vigor as to cap- 
ture 566/63 seats in the provincial legislature after 
a short three years of life. The basic question as 
to what kind of social, political or religious phe- 
nomenon was occurring in Alberta has weighed 
upon Professor Irving’s mind and his resolution 
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of the problem has produced a most interesting 
empirical study and a provocative theoretical 
treatment. l 


Professor Irving justly rejects borrowed models. 


for the study of new political movements for he 
” has clearly perceived the peculiar quality of the 
Albertan phenomenon. I doubt whether anyone 
in Alberta who remembers tha depths into which 
the social and psychological destruction of the de- 
pression cast the Prairies would challenge Irving’s 
primary concentration upon William Aberhart 
in this study of Social Credit. For the hundreds 
of thousands who listened to “Bible Bil” Aber- 
hart’s Sunday broadcasts from the Calgary 
‘Prophetic Bible Institute and for the hundreds of 
thousands who packed the halls and the school 
houses of Alberta to hear Aberhart’s disciples 
damning the monetary system and the Eastern 
Bankers and holding out the promise of salvation 
through submergence of self in Social Credit, 


there was no question that William Aberhart was - 


Social Credit. The Man and the Movement were 
one. 

The organization of Irving’s book is admirably 
shaped to illustrate Aberhart’s creative role. Fol- 
lowing a deftly drawn portrait of this figure, Irv- 
ing vividly describes his ‘conversion’ to Major 
Douglas’ doctrines of Social Credit and how the 
firat few cautious steps were taken to link his re- 
ligious following with the disoriented and lead- 
erless supporters of the United Farmers of Al- 
berta. Through this careful description the author 
clearly shows that the Social Credit movement 
was built up as an institutional extension of Wil- 
liam Aberhart’s political personality. Irving skill- 
fully analyzes the character and loyalties of the 
secondary leadership and records the response of 
the people to Aberhart and to Social Credit. Irv- 
ing quotes with effect the recorded views of many 
Albertans. For example a small-town business 

‘man said, “I loved Aberhart. My view is that it’s 
a long time since people have.seen a situation in 
which men ‘loved’ a man.... He had an abso- 
lutely great love for the sufferings of the common 
people. This is what drew me to him.” (p. 266) 
The ‘love’ that Aberhart inspired was demon- 
strated in the provincial election of 1985 when 
Social Credit swept to an overwhelming victory. 
And, perhaps, the continued hold of Social Credit 
in Alberta and its extension to British Columbia 
are testimonies to the memory of Aberhart. 

Throughout his discussion of the specific and 
concrete, Irving tries to remain honest to the 
uniqueness of the Albertan experience. In his pref- 
ace he defends this approach by rejecting the use 
of schematic models: 

The multivalent interpretation of the movement which has been 


possible in this book casts a revealing light upon the highly 
simplified and schematic models that contemporary philosophers 
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of science haye devised to explain the nature of social causation, 
. «. Such abstract models have little reference to the actuallties 
of social ohange. A realistic understanding of social causation 
cannot be aimed at without such extansive empirical analyses of 
social movementa.”” (p. x) 


‘In the final chapter Irving offers his suggestions 


as to how his phenomenological study might be 
quarried by the followers of the various academic 
disciplines. He offers suggestions as to how it 
might be organized for the convenience of a 
social psychologist; elaewhere he makes allusions 
to the ways in which a political theorist and a 
political sociologist might consider the Social 
Credit movement. But he insists that the study 
must first stand as the Albertans’ “dynamic assess- 
ment of the possibilities of their world,” (p. 346) 
before it can be carved up to serve the purposes of 


academic definition by exemplification. 


This is an important book not only for ita ma- 
terial but for the thoughtfulness of ita concep- 
tion. My only criticism is that Irving should have 
expanded the discussion of his method so that we 
could have benefited from his thinking. I badly 
missed a constituency map of Alberta—~Barnre 
MORRISON. 


New Zealand in the Making. By J. B. CONDLIFFH. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 2nd 
revised ed. 1959. Pp. 316. $6.75.) 

The Welfare -State in New Zealand. By J. B. 
Conpuirre. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 1959. Pp. 896. $8.00.) 

Both Dooks are distributed in the United States 
by Macmillan Company. 


Until recently the most definitive analysis of 
the New Zealand economy was, despite its age, 
J. B. Condliffe’s 1930 edition of New Zealand in 
the Making. Professor Condliffe has now expanded 
this study to review developments until 1957. The 
resulting two new volumes are companion pieces, 
with the revised New Zealand in the Making 
forming a basis for-discussion in The Welfare 
State in New Zealand. While the major concern is 
with the economy, there is considerable historical 
examination of political and social events. Al- 
though some rather important activities are not 
handled in detail, the volumes together give a 
clear and valuable picture with ample reference 


‘to gotrce materials. 


The revised New Zealand in the Making retains 
basically the first nine chapters of the original 
edition. The discussion has been expanded to men- 
tion economic events until 1985, when a new 
period of development was beginning under the 
Labour Government. One chapter sympatheti- 
cally and with adequate documentation handles 
the problems of the Maoris from the time of the 
English settlement to 1957. New Zealand and 
British contacts are also vividly demonstrated in 


a 
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this volume by examination of relations between 
the Dominion’s development and British in- 
dustrial and imperial expansion. Other significant 
discussions include analyses of early govern- 
mental assistance to economic development, 
problems of land tenure, and the importance of 
the small farmer on the New Zealand scene. 

The Welfare State in New Zealand, which is de- 
voted in part to an analysis of the country’s eco- 
nomic structure, contains a major portion of the 
last six chapters of the 1930 volume, and con- 


. siderable discussion about developments since 


that time. One section deals with the impact of 
the depression, and with the measures introduced 
to revive the economy. An interpretative exami- 
nation of the successes and failures of the Labour 
Government’s performance to 1949 is included, 
with some mention of the activities of the Na- 
tional Government to 1957. A critical review is 
also made of some special areas of activity such as 
wage regulation, welfare measures, and the coun- 
try’s relations with other parts.of the world. A 
perceptive discussion about potential problems of 
New Zealand as a welfare state includes mention 
of difficulties which would probably accompany a 
major threat to a basic industry, such as unem- 
ployment resulting in sbrinking revenue and 
greatly increased demands on social security. 
With the study ending in 1957, only brief men- 
tion is made of some problems which faced the 
new Labour Government, such as the unfavorable 
overseas balance of payments, and the difficulties 


-of developing secondary industries to realize self- 


sufficiency. Possibly Professor Condliffe will 
write again about this phase of the economy, and 


_ give us the benefit of his clear insight into his for- 


mer country’s development. In two volumes of 
this length a thorough investigation of each phase 
of economic activity throughout New. Zealand 
history can hardly be expected, yet some will be 
disappointed because of the omission of certain 
details. These studies continue to represent the 
most basic historical description now existing of 
the country’s political economy.—JosnrHine F, 
MILBURN, Simmons College. 


Parliamentary Government in France: Revolu- 
tionary Origins, 1789-1791. By R. K. Goocu. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. 
253, $4.75.) 


Professor Gooch has explored with thorough- 
ness and perception the evolution of parlia- 
mentarism during a highly critical two-year 
period of French history. Drawing primarily on a 
minute examination of contemporary accounts of 
National Assembly debates and memoirs as well 
as secondary sources, he has constructed formid- 
able support for his thesia that “certain Revolu- 
tionary leaders possessed a striking understand- 
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ing of the essentials of the system which was being 
evolved in England, that those essentials were in 
considerable measure actually put into practice in 
France during the years, 1789-1791, and that 
there developed even this early certain tendencies 
toward modification which have prevailed to the 
present time.” 

The revolutionary deputies were driven from 
their ideal of the British model by their phobia of 
a strong executive, a trait they passed on to their 
successors, at least through the Fourth Republic. 
Left unresolved, however, is the paradox that the 
separation of powers which Mirabeau’s contem- 
poraries believed would weaken the executive did, 
in fact, permit a stronger executive in the United 
States than existed under parliamentarism in the 
Third and Fourth Republics. Elsewhere, (p. 233) 
the observation is made that in seeking causes of 
certain constitutional situations, though “formal 
institutional arrangements... ought not to be 
ignored, a consideration like national character is 
clearly more fundamental.” If this is accepted, it 
is sufficient to demonstrate that the French in 
1789 were as prepared as those of 1848, 1870, 
1944, and 1960 to use such tools as could be justi- 
fied by the legitimate doctrine of the age to 
neutralize the political executive. The continuity 
of history and the persistence and prevalence over 
national will and formal institutions of national 
character will thus be established. It is the evi- 
dence the Gooch study supplies in support of this 
theme that makes it relevant to contemporary as 
well as historical France. National character mov- 
ing relentlessly and largely immutably along a 
“line of historical continuity” has made the par- 
liamentarism typified by the Third Republic the 
“traditional form... indigenous to France, 
adapted in spite of everything to French needs 
and the French temperament,” and the Gaullist 
regime is only “an interlude,” an “aberration.” — 
Wirum G. AnpREWws, Dartmouth College. 


Elements of Government. By Tuomas R. ADAM. 
(New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. x, 468. 
$6.75.) 


The increasing number of textbooks published 
in recent years for an introductory course in 
Political Science suggests a considerable growth 
in the popularity of such a course. Professor 
Adam, for some years associated with the intro- 
ductory course at New York University, offers an 
interesting addition to the group with his Ele- 
ments of Government. He brings to the task a back- 
ground of academic degrees from Edinburgh, 
military experience in the British Army, adminis- 
trative experience with. the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and teaching experience in this coun- 
try. 

The book is organized into three major units: 


`~ 
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(1) Forms and Structures of Government, twelve 
chapters; (2) The Business of Goyernment, four 
. chapters; (3) International Relations, four chap- 

_ ters. Added is a lengthy bibliographical listing of 
sixteen pages. This apportionment of coverage 
indicates that the author’s major interest lies in 
the area of comparative political institutions. 
Only passing ‘attention is givén to the areas of 
theory or philosophy. Though Adam does agree 
that theory is essential preparation to the busi- 
ness of ruling or being ruled, he evidently feels it 
does not belong in a beginning text. He has no 
patience with those who regard human values as 
irrelevant to the study of politics. Four such 
values have proved themselves over many cen- 
turies as valid objectives of political association: 
[social] union, freedom, justice and security. 

Throughout his text, Adam takes very posi- 
tive positions. Though others may not agree with 
him, they cannot doubt his views. He rejects out- 
right the doctrine of sovereignty, calling it the 
“mark of an ideological or systematical govern- 
ment, where the aim of cooperative living is sub- 
ordinated to the master plan of dogmatists.’’ He 
repeatedly emphasizes the “‘self-operating ohar- 
acter’ of a major part of human association; he 
decries efforts to solve problems of government 
by forcing them into the frame of “who gets 
what?” Democracy is not so much a form of 
government as a method of representing the 
common will, rather than of expressing the 
majority opinion. Thus the object of representa- 
tive institutions is to provide a framework within 
which the individual may act to express his views 
on public affairs, beyond the sphere of his private 
interests. Representatives are to be chosen for 
character, not policies. “We still choose men, not 
ideas, to govern us.” Thus Burke’s concept of the 
representative is fully approved. Functional rep- 
resentation is belittled, compulsory voting is 
praised. Single-member districts are far from 
perfect, since they tend to “dissolve” natural 
communities. Second legislative chambers provide 
a place for those elements not yet ‘swallowed up” 
by the trend toward the homogeneity of numbers. 
Administrative organs tend to treat citizens as 
“subjects” ; so recourse toa legislative representa- 
tive is a “major privilege”? of citizens in free 
countries. Expansion of .merit systems has 
created a ‘‘no-man’s land of civil service outside 
the worlds of both politica and commerce.” And 
local merit systems in most major American cities 
are mere “facades.” There is a particularly fine 
analysis of party systems. Free government is 
equated with free enterprise. The UN brought 
nothing new into the field of world order. 

The sections on the Business of Government 
and on International Relations are largely de- 
scriptive rather than analytical, indicating again 
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that Adam’s major interest is in comparative 
political institutions. Nevertheless, in all parts of 
the book, he illuminates his material from a rich 


‘background of knowledge and experience, draw- 


ing illustrations from many times and many 
places. His style is clear and forthright; on occa~- 
sion itis bright and witty. Wherever it is used, it 
should stimulate student thought and discussion. 
—PAUL Q. STEINBIORER, Si. Louis University. 


The-Analysts of Political Systems. By Douauas VY. 
Verney. (Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press. 
196C. Pp. vii, 239. $6.75.) 


Invoking the names of Weldon and Duverger, 
the aushor hopes to invigorate political theory by 
presenting an empirical and systematic method of 
analysis, one in which the recommendations of 
linguistic empiricism are to be fulfilled through 
the techniques of analytical institutionalism. Yet 
those who find that the title of this book invites 
its comparison with the work of MacIver, Lass- 
well, and Easton are likely to be somewhat dis- 
appointed. The reasons why are methodologically 
instructive. For Verney’s intent is indeed impres- 

ive, and this is so even though some of his central 
diagnostic conclusions are rather conventional. 

Verney regards “governmental structure” and 
“the political process” as contrasting “‘aspects’”’ 
of political systems, the analysis of which proceeds 
by way of their examination and confrontation. 
Because he works in a historical perspective, he 
takes ‘structure’ and “process” as contrasting 
rather than correlative concepts. This perspective 
accounts also for his interpretation of “the politi- 
cal procese” through theories of popular participa- 
tion, which are ssid to have appeared mainly 


_ after tae consolidation of theories of structure in 


distinctive political systems. 

Ana_ysis begins with a nicely articulated and 
comparative display of the logic of forms of 
government. Less cogent is the treatment of par- 
ticipation theories, which is carried through in 
both a historical and a systematic fashion. In the 
following confrontation of these two “aspects,” 
Verney concludes that there is strong tension be- 
tween requirements of responsibility and re- 
sponsiveness. “Efficient” government is more 
likely, he thinks, with participation that is both 
periodic and restricted, as in the British image of 
a-parliamentary system, and rather autocratic in 
the emphasis which it accords to discretion and 
initiative of concentrated leadership. In view of 
recent erratic’ performances of this system, one 
inevitably wonders whether Verney’s prescriptive 
results are empirically justified or influenced, par- 
tially at least, by his conceptual apparatus, 
especially since this fails to. direct his attention 
steadily to dynamic features of political systems. 

It may be that Verney merely takes for granted 
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common sppraisals of the British and American 
systems, but there is some reason to suspect con- 
ceptual distortion of his findings. By “empirical” 
he means primarily historical, and his basic 
“categories” of analysis are historically oriented. 
Hence he defines “process” not as the correlate of 
“structure” according to an organic analogy, but 
rather essentially by reference to historic versions 
of democratic theory. In consequence his con- 
ceptual commitments, even as they reveal vividly 
the political impact and fate of democratic ideas, 
tend to divert attention from the ways in which 
governmental structures shape political processes. 

Verney does not entirely disregard the organic 
conception of process. He does introduce it, not 
for the purpose of political analysis, however, but 
rather to reconcile inherited individualist demo- 
cratic presuppositions with group realities. This 
seems a move more consistent with British ex- 
perience and expectations than dictated by ana- 
lytical requirements. 

There is much more to be learned from Verney’s 
fascinating effort than this brief exploration may 
suggest. For he uses his techniques deliberately, 
exploits his approach with tenacity, and is surely 
right that historical considerations are relevant to 
political analysis, But it would seem inappro- 
priate to build these considerations into your con- 
ceptual meanings and framework. For its genetic 
derivation does not appear to advance the pur- 
poses of systematic analysis. British empiricism, 
French institutionalism, and American behavior- 
ism are beginning to converge in ways clarifying 
for explanatory political theory, but a refraction- 
less synthesis has yet to be produced.—J. W. 
CHAPMAN, Universtiy of Pttisburgh. 


Herbert Hoover and Germany. Br Lovis P. 
Locaner. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. vii, 244. $5.00.) : 


Probably no living American has been sgo long 
and favorably known to Germans as Herbert 
Hoover. This is primarily because of his great re- 
lief work in that country after both World Wars, 
endeavors which are described in his Memoirs 
published in 1951 and 1952 and translated into 
German in 1954. 

The book here reviewed is a thorough epitome 
of that record with respect to Germany, done by 
the Associated Press correspondent for many 
years in Berlin. Mr. Lochner, a keen commentator 
and writer on the German scene, was also in 1947 
a member of the Hoover Mission to Germany and 
Austria. 

Lochner begins with “the book that made 
Agricola famous’’—the English translation by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoover of the De Re Metallica, 
written by a German in the sixteenth century. 
Then follows an account of Hoover’s career from 
, the Commission for Relief in Belgium in 1914 to 
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Hoover's triumphal visit to West Germany in 
1954. The portrait is sympathetically drawn with- 
out, however, omitting controversial matters. 
For example, Hoover was consistently of the 
opinion (p. 60) that there was “no connection” 
between inter-allied debts and German repara- 
tions; “it was morally wrong to construct such a 
junctim” (sic; this word. is also misspelled on p. 
66). The volume draws upon the documentary ma- 
terials and includes sections of Hoover’s diary 
notes never before published. There is an ade- 
quate index.—Roasrk H. Wers, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Guta de la admintsiracién española. By OFICINA 
DE INFORMACIÓN, Secretaria GENERAL Thc- 
NICA, PRESIDENCIA DEL GoBIERNO. (Madrid, 
Boletín Oficial del Estado, Sección de Publica- 
ciones, 1980. Pp. 409. Pts 75.) 


Scarcely three years after the establishment and 
organization of the General Administrative De- 
partment of the Spanish Government under the 
name Secretaría General Técnica de la Presidencia 
del Gobierno has appeared the firat government 
organization manual of the Spanish Government. 
It opens with the Prime Minister’s Office (Presi- 
dencia del Gobierno), there being no prefatory 
note, and then come the Ministries in their official 
order, not alphabetically. Under each of these 
main divisions are grouped the subordinate and 
attached agencies with a statement of their func- 
tions, and the addresses. It does not include the 
Cortes and other agencies in connection with the 
Jefatura del Gobierno, nor the the Tribunal Su- 
premo, nor further the Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones, Cientifficas, with ita patronaios and 
insiitutos, nor still further the Secretaria del 
Movimiento. There is no index to the individual 
agencies. 

It may be remembered that a directory on 
cards of the Spanish government giving both the 
administrative organization and the principal 
officials, with monthly supplements, is published 
privately in Madrid under the title Fichero de 
altos cargos (F A C). The Guta oficial ceased pub- 
lication about thirty years ago—-Jamms B. 
CHILDS. 


Les institutions polilsques du Congo indépendant au 
80 juin 1960. By Francois Perin (Léopold- 
ville, Institut Politique Congolais, 1960. Pp. 
151.) 


Account is taken of the rapidly developing 
situation in the movement towards the inde- 
pendence of Congo on June 30, 1960. In the ap- 
pendix are included the text of resolutions adopted 
by the Round Table on February 19, 1960, the 
Electoral Law of March 23, 1960, the proposed 
law relating to government structure, and the law 
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of March 8, 1960, relating to permanent executive 


“colleges” in the Congo. This needs to be com- 
pared with the result after June 30, 1960. 

The results of the elections in Congo, province 
by province, the lists of the senators, etc., were 
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issued in mimeographed form by the Commis- 
sariat-Général à VInformation of the former 
Gouvernement Général at Leopoldville, and re- 
produced similarly at Brussels by the INFOR- 
CONGO.— James B. CAILD8. és 
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International Politics in the Atomic Age. By Jonn 


H. Herz. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 860. $6.00.) 


~ This is a book to cheer all those who prefer, 
instead of the fashionable apparatus and collec- 
tive display of the social sciences, what Professor 
Herz calls “simply the product of the application 
of whatever intelligence was available.” Readers 
of Political Realism and Polttical Idealism know 
that the intelligence is of a rare, sensitive and 
comprehensive order; and its present product is 
one of the two or three most distinguished books 
on international politics since 1945. 

Herz has an admirable sketch of the classical 
state-system, built (like the classical system in 
physics) out of territorially impermeable state- 
atoms. This territoriality is the basis of inter- 
national law, and the presupposition of the 
Clausewitzian doctrine of war. With deep histor- 
ical insight, he sees the collective security system 
of the League of Nations as the culmination of 
the traditional system of the balance of power, 
and argues that the League’s action against Italy 
in 1935-6, so far from being doomed to inevitable 
failure, is remarkable for having nearly succeeded. 
The picture can of course be focussed differently. 
The attributes of sovereignty firat defined by 
Leibniz (it is one of Hers’s best touches to direct 
attention to the Entretiens de Philaréte et d’ Eugène 
sur le Droit d’Ambassade) had all existed for 150 
years at least before the Peace of Westphalia. 
And if the state-system is recognisable from the 
time of Machiavelli or earlier, then two features 
~ which are abnormal in Herz’s classical system 
become normal. One is bipolarity. The predomi- 
nance of America and Russia since 1945 repeats 
the predominance of the Hapsburgs and France 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of 
France and Britain in the eighteenth; only be- 
tween 1815 and 1939 is the international diarchy 
put partially into commission. The other is 
- doctrinal strife. Only in the decades before 1517 
and in the period from 1648 to 1789 (some would 
date it rather from 1713) is duty to the state not 
seriously complicated by international religious 
or ideological loyalties. 

Herz’s estimate of the contemporary. strategic 
revolution follows from his picture of the classical 
state-system. Ideological conflict and nuclear 
weapons have, in principle, replaced territorial 
impermeability by mutual pervasion, “so that 
the power of everyone is present everywhere sim- 
ultansously,” and in the two Great Powers the 
extreme of military strength coincides with the 
extreme. of vulnerability. But here, once again, it 
might be permissible to reduce the emphasis on 
discontinuity with the past. In every age the 
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majority of Powers have been Small Powers, and 
for them territorial impermeability, like legal 
sovereignty, has been largely a fiction. Effective 
impermeability has been a mark of Great Power 
status (witness Soviet anger over the U2). Sim- 
larly, the Clausewitzian doctrine of war as impos- 
ing your will on the enemy may need reformula- 
tion. It might be truer if transposed into the nega- 
tive, saying that most Powers in most ages have 
seen war as the means to prevent the enemy 
{usually a neighbouring Great Power) from im- 
posing his will on them, by maintaining forces to 
discourage any but the most determined attack. 
This is what we now call deterrence. On such a 
view, the chief political consequence of the stra- 
tegic revolution has been to reduce the Great 
Powers to the Small Powers’ condition of perme- 
ability, and to adopting a deterrent instead of an 
acquisitive conception of war. Which is very dif- 
ferent from the abandonment of war as an instru- 
ment of rational policy. 

The book inspires such reflections, and provides 
many of the counter-argiments. Its last third 
explores the means of survival, a “holding opera- 
tion,” along the lines of piecemeal solution of con- 
crete issues, an abatement of ideological zeal, 
and restricted territorial disengagement. Hers 
combines a recognition of the limits of the politi- 
cally possible with a profound moral concern. He 
still calls his position ‘‘Realist liberalism,” but 
confesses that the nuclear danger has made him 
more sympathetic to “utopian idealism” than he 
was in his former book. It might be argued that 
the universalism he now persuasively urges can 
be illustrated only from the Western side of the 
line, not the Russian and Chinese. It might also 
be argued that it is better that the West should 
be capable of Herz’s balance, moderation and 
noble solicitude for. the future of mankind, and 
lose the Cold War, than that it should win the 
Cold War with a more Machiavellian philosophy. 
On a more prosaic level, let it be said that Herz 
has so much sensible and illuminating to say 
about the whole field of international politics, 
from amity lines to the definition of aggression, 
and from NATO to the principle of non-recogni- 
tion, that it is a great pity he has not provided an 
index of more than names. Despite this lack, it 
is a book that ought to appear at once in paper- 
back, so'that students of international politics 
can be made to possess and study it alongside 
their text—Martin Wiaut, L.S.B. 
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The Stages of Economic Growth. By W. W. 
Rostow. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 179. Cloth Edition—33.75, 
Paper Edition—31.45.) 
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Soviet Economic Power. Rosnrt W. CAMPBELL. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1960. 
Pp. vii, 209. $3.50, $1.95.) -~ 


Despite the obvious differences in topical con- 
centration and scholarly emphasis, there is a com- 
mon denominator running through these two 
volumes. Both have been written by professional 
economists, both display a fine affinity for historic 
perspectives and horizons and both of them are 
aimed ata non-specialized mass audience. Teach- 
ers and students alike must be indebted to Profes- 
sors Rostow and Campbell for effectively portray- 
ing the innumerable and highly sensitive inter- 
relationships between modern economic develop- 
ment, both of a free-world capitalist and an Iron 
Curtain totalitarian variety, and the power real- 
ities of world politics in the twentieth century. 

W. W. Rostow’s five-stage economic growth 
thesis attempts to “constitute an alternative to 
Karl Marx’s theory of modern history” by offer- 
ing a dynamic non-Communist view of economic 
production and political progress. Although 
abounding in brilliant insights and exceptionally 
clever asides, Professor Rostow—at least in this 
reviewer's opinion—has failed in his ambitious 
undertaking even while producing a challenging 
‘and significant work. For one thing, the political 
scientist must regret that each of the five stages 
is so broadly and, from a semantic point of view, 
so uncertainly defined. Such terms as ‘‘the tradi- 
tional society,” the ‘take-off’, the ‘“‘drive to 
maturity’ and “the age of high mass-consump- 
tion” obviously have widely differing meanings 
for economists, historians, sociologists or students 
of politics. The author is himself aware of this 


limitation and frequently appears to be on the. 


defensive. “The case (of a technological definition 
of maturity) can, of course, be argued either 
way,’ he observes (p. 67). “The .. . definition of 
maturity must, then, be an approximation, when 
applied to a whole national society.” (bid.) 

After a shaky start Rostow has some interesting 
observations on the fifth and last of his stages of 
economic growth, namely the age of high mass- 
“consumption. Within the context of this generally 
felicitous phrase, he succeeds in painting an inci- 
sive picture of the “American case,” analyzing 
step-by-step the process by which the United 
States went on “to round out the durable con- 
sumers’ goods revolution in a decade of chronic 
full employment between 1946 and 1956.” 

A reviewer’s principal critical comment must 
be directed against the essential narrowness of the 
Rostow concept. Indeed, it is not a theory but a 
series of cleverly connected observations on cer- 
‘tain economic phases in the 19th and 20th cen- 
tury growth of selected nations. It does not ex- 
plain or interpret the climactic events of the last 
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ten years of the Chinese revolution nor does it aid 
in clarifying the economic-political upheavals of 
a France-in-transition from a tottering Fourth 
Republic to a rejuvenated Gaullist Fifth Re- 
public. If the term “ideology” appears at all in 
Rostow’s pamphlet, it obviously is not given due 
emphasis vis-a-vis the welter of technologically 
oriented and overly production-conscious forces 
brought into play and analyzed here. This book 
is not so much “A Non-Communist Manifesto” 
as an “Affluent Society Manifesto” viewed from ` 
a distinctly Western-American perspective. 

Professor Campbell’s excellent study intends to 
provide a realistic picture of the Soviet economic 
system as a base for our understanding. The 
author has eminently succeeded in presenting a 
well organized, lucid and often appropriately sim- 
plified image of a gigantic totalitarian system 
“harnessed to the task of rapid economic growth.” 
(p. 187) The narrative systematically covers the 
vast panorāma stretching from the initial NEP 
period (1921) to the superambitious goals of the 
current Seven-Year Plan projected forward to the 
target year of 1965. In lucid, non-technical 
language the atthor cdnvincingly reaches his 
main conclusion that while on the one hand the 
Soviet economic system out-performs ours sig- 
nificantly in terms of growth, its record of per- 
formance has been achieved “‘by the employment 
of methods and institutions repugnant to us” 
(p. 188). Russian planners, he correctly observes, 
have failed to grasp the notion that economic 
power is only a means to an end, and have sub- 
jected the dictates and needs of their economic 
system -to the overwhelming requirements of 
politics and ideology. 

In addition to other outstanding attributes of 
this book, Professor Campbell’s continuous 
awareness of the underlying forces of history and 
ideology as well as the broadness of his non- 
technical type of coverage have most favorably 
impressed this reviewer—ANpDREw Gyroxey, 
Boston Unsversity. 


The Commonwealth and Regional Defence. Br 
W.C. B. Tunstaru. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. 68. $1.00.) 


Defense. By Arm Vicn-Mansuat E. J. Kinastron- 
McCrovenrr. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1960. Pp. xvi, 272. $6.00.) 


The Political Quarterly, Volume 31, No. 1 (Jan- 
uary—March 1960). Special Number on British 
Defence Policy. (London: Stevens and Son. 
1960. 8s. 6d.) 


The defense of the West is being conducted by 
& group of powers disparate in strength, united in 
their main objective, but separated by the re- 
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sponsibility which the government of each sov- 
ereign state has for upholding the specific inter- 
ests of that state. It is well for students of bipolar 
world polities to be reminded that American and 
Western policy are not the same thing. Britain 
is the strongest of the United States’ NATO allies; 
and the elements of independence in her defense 


policy may therefore be wider and more impor-. 


tant. All three items here reviewed deal with 
British defense policy against a background whose 
prominent features are reliance on American 
power and recognition of the relative decline’ of 
British power. 

Five of the seven articles in the symposium 
number of The Political Quarterly deal with de- 
fense policy in a way that reflects the ferment of 
dissatisfaction with official policy as it had 
evolved during Duncan Sandys’ three yoars as 
Minister of Defence. In the light of the British 
decision to abandon development of its Blue 
Streak missile and the appointment of Harold 
Watkinson to succeed Sandys, these essays take 
on added interest. They are united in recogniz- 
ing that Britain must accommodate herself to her 
medium-power, rather than great-power, status 
in terma of financial outlay for defense. Britain’s 
need for and possibility of attaining an effective 
independent nuclear deterrent is critically ex- 
amined, especially if the minimum need for non- 
nuclear power is met. On the other hand, while 
the value of the American commitment to use the 
SAC force to retaliate against an attack on 
Britain on the European continent is recognised, 
sole reliance on this is questioned. The common 
element in the essays is the effort to discover what 
increment to the protection of British interests 
can be the result of British efforts, given the 
American defense effort. Thus, a first essay by 
T. E. M. McKitterick seeks to define these inter- 
ests; another by Hugh Thomas deals with dis- 
armament; a third by Richard Goold-Adams with 
the need for conventional forces; a fourth by 
Alastair Buchan with the need for a NATO nu- 
clear deterrent; and a fifth by-Denis Healey with 
the need for a more truly interdependent NATO 
military effort. Two essays by A. ©. L. Day on 
the economics of defense and Michael Howard on 
the central defense organization are not essays on 
policy but are more descriptive and analytical. 

The Commonwealth and Regional Defence by 
W. ©. B. Tunstall is a careful description and 
judicious appraisal of the evolution of Common- 
wealth defense arrangements in the lest half- 
century, and their post-World War IT transfor- 
mation as a result of the development of a series 
_ of regional defense pacts and, more important, 
regional military planning organisations whose 
common element is reliance on American strength 
and American commitment. This comprehensive, 
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though compact, survey of the special defense 
requirements of each of the various members of 
the Commonwealth and the consequent pattern 
of regional agreements demonstrates how illusory 
were the hopes of men like Lord Halifax that in 
the world after World War II the Common- 
wealth would so draw together that it could com- 
mand acceptance as a power comparable in 
resources and military power to the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Air Vice~Marshal Kingston-McCloughry’s De- 
Jense is a check-list with incidental comment and 
occasional judgments of the factors that have to 
be considered in making defense policy. It is at 
most points abstract, and there is only a cursory 
explanation of such concrete material as is in- 
cluded. It has, however, the merit of stressing 
the need of preparing for all kinds of wars—+total 
war, limited war, local war, cold war—by co- 
ordinated means—inter-service, inter-departmen- 
tal and inter-ally.— Wurm T. R. Fox, Columbia 
University. - ° 


The New Statecraft. By Guoras Lisxa. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 247. 
$5.00.) ~- 


Much has been written about foreign aid, but 
rarely is it treated as an instrument of foreign 
policy. This book does so in a seminal and sys- 
tematic way. The author views foreign aid as an 
instrument of statecraft and counsels its use so 
that it will insure ‘optimum control by the gid- 
giving country.” This approach places Mr. Liska 
in conflict with much of the currently fashionable 
writing on foreign aid represented for instance by 
W. W. Rostow and Max F. Millikan of MIT. 
Rostow holds that aid should be given solely for 
purposes of economic development and decries 
its use to seek United States political advantage. 
He seems to believe that economic development 
will- almost automatically produce democratic 
societies and peaceful foreign policies though the 
causal connections between these steps are not 
clarified. 

Mr. Liska’s position seems more convincing 
despite the fact that it is written in a confusing 
style that sometimes seems to defy the reader to 
follow the line of thought. Liska notes that gov- 
ernments now use economic activities as a sub- 
stitute for war in gaining control over other na- 
tions. Thus he holds it is necessary to develop 
practical knowledge of the conditions and methods 
for using foreign aid as a successful instrument 
of statecraft. His prescriptions are suited to the 
nature of diplomacy for they are general guide- 
lines—albeit complicated and sometimes pedantic 
—rather than a set of formulae to be rigidly ad- 
hered to in the dynamic circumstances of world 
politics. These guidelines help the policy_maker 


teal 
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match types of foreign internal situations and 
desirable international actions with the appropri- 
-atè purposes, forms and types of administration 
of United States -foreign aid. Aid policy, must be 
-consistent in similar situations and it must cohere 
with. the rest of foreign policy if it is to be most 
_ useful as an instrument of international control. 

The author has many sharp and convincing 
criticisms to make of United States aid policy and 
the way it is frequently administered. Clearly it 
does not measure up to his standards. He deplores, ~ 
for instance, the constant tinkering with the 
. Ininutias of the recipient’s tise of aid funds when 
in fact they have often been provided for quite 
oneconomic purposes ‘(to secure base rights or 
stabilize a tottering government, oetc.). Likewise 
he comes down hard on the United States tend- 
ency to become identified with and committed. 
to the recipient government when this can some- 
times be avoided. Our failure to make aid and the 
other instruments of policy buttress each other is 
pointed out, as is dur failure to differentiate be- 
tween neutralist governments regardless of the 
reasons for their neutrality. Mr. Liska does not 
elaborate a full theory of foreign aid but in his. 
analysis and-policy suggestions he raises many of 
the issues that must be considered in evaluating 
United States foreign aid policy ARTHUR H. 
DARKEN, Library of Congress. 


The United States in the World Arena: an Essay 


-in Recent History. By W. W. Rostow. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1960. Pp. xxii, 588. 
$8.75.) 


This large tome, which analy stretches. the 
definition of “essay,” emerged from the American 
-` Project of MIT’s Center of International Studies. 
Its author will be remembered for A Proposal: 
Key to an Effective Foreign Policy, written: with, 
Professor Max Millikan of the same institution, 
and the recent Stages of Economic Growth: a Non- 
Communist Mantfesto, both designed to influente— 
one hopes successfully—patterns, quantities, and 
duration of American foreign economic assistance. 
_. But while The Untied States in the World Arena 
- owes something to the conception of stages of eco- 
nomic growth, two other ideas are specifically 
listed as organizing foci: “national style” and “na- 
tional interest.” Both style and interest elude pre- 
cise, operational definition in this book. Nonethe- 
less, one can envisage more or less rigorous use of 
all three for the selection and ordering of data for 
purposes, respectively, of an economic, cultural 
- and intellectual, and diplomatic exegesis on fac- 
tors underlying American foreign policy and on 
methods by which their influences may be dis- 
cerned. The reader will recurrently come across 
oases of such analysis. Professor Rostow’s real 
purpose, mOwevET; 1 is not perception; rather, says 
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the author in‘a portion of the introductory para- 
graph on the national interest, “... the ques- 
tions posed in this study required that in the end 
I face the task of prescription. I was thus con- 
fronted with the problem of passing Judgment on 
the wisdom and efficacy of various courses of 
action—past, present, and future.” One. need only 
add that it is the passing administration which 
most interests the writer. To be sure, there is a 
“Prologue” of some 35 pages, which refers to 
developments of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, while concentrating on the years of the’ 
twentieth preceding the Second World War. Here 
the three organizing ideas are utilized most 
transparently. Books Two and Three, spread 
across 238 pages, are devoted to the ensuing dozen 
years, but these are essentially another prologue 
to the heart of the matter: assessment of Eisen- 
hower’s two terms in Books Four, Five, and Six, 
which together run to 262 pages. 

‘Here, then, for all its length and presumed 
scope, is a “policy” treatise. It should be read 
as such—in reverse order of presentation. Begin- 
ning with Book Six, “The American Agenda,” the . 
hardy venturer may push back to ‘‘Prospects arid 
Problems.” His interest whetted (perhaps his 
choler aroused), he may wish to sample ‘The 
Eisenhower Administration and ita Crisis.” From . 
that point he is on his own. For what purpose is 


-he now reading: for capsule summaries of events, | 


for hints of causative elements, for judgments? 
The answer would seem to depend on whether 
the reader ia student, scholar, or browser. It is. 
the last sections that command the most respect- 
ful attention. Therein a distinguished professional - 
economist and government advisor seeks~to es- 
tablish some of the broad requirements for s 
foreign policy which will cope successfully with 
the international environment, while preserving 
some semblances of an open society and of a demo- 
cratic process. The author now shakes off his self- 
imposed task of sweeping judgment and. uncom- 
promising conclusion, preoccupations. which in 
earlier chapters have frequently produced start- 
ling statements about men and events. (It is on 
balance probably more false than true to say 
“what is certain is the official view that the 
United Nations would be a substitute for power 
politics.” [p. 126]; at least one would have to 
manipulate the word “‘official” to wriggle clear. 
It will come as news to many perusers of the press 
to learn that “‘a few [states] like Mexico, Brasil, 


‘ Argentina, and Turkey are in the process of sélf- 


sustained growth.” [p. 413]) Highly complex, 
literally vital problems connected with the spread. 
of nuclear military technology are dealt with in 
surprisingly cavalier fashion. And political scien- 
tists will be comforted to know that “contrary to _ 
a widely held view, the intellectual continued to 
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occupy an elevated public role in American life 
in the postwar years’; they will be comforted, 
that is, until they find that the example cited is 
the employment by industry of economists, psy- 
chologists as personnel experts, and sociologists 
and social psychologists in market research and 
labor relations. 

There is certainly a continuing need for general 
as well as specific studies of the inter-action of 
external and internal circumstances on American 
foreign policy. For this task more refined tech- 
niques of analysis than “national” “style” and 
“interest” would seem to be required. Alzo—on a 
related but separate level—social scientists, the 
reviewer would argue, should not shirk the job of 
applying their training to policy prescription. 
Here Professor Rostow and his associates have 
made worthwhile contributions —Epaar 8. Fur- 
- NISS, JR., Princeton University. 


Communist China and Asta. By A. Doak BARNETT 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1960. Pp. xi, 
575. $6.95.) 


This volume provides an interesting study in 
group activities in research and publication. Its 
author is a staff member of the Ford Foundation, 
chosen by the Council on Foreign Relations to 
write this book. To help him, the Council set up 
a Study’ Group representing several different 
shades of opinion on his subject. Since the author 
takes entire responsibility for his book, and the 
opinions of the Study Group members are not 
indicated therein, the task of attribution is hard. 
In addition, the final manuscript was read by a 
number of high officers of the Council itself. That 
it was approved for publication by the Council 
would seem to indicate that the volume at least 
did not meet with any overwhelming objections 
from them. But the basic choice had already been 
made when the author was chosen to do this book. 
' His general point of view emerges most clearly 


in his advocacy of the so-called “two Chinas” > 


policy. This could not well have been the view- 
point of the author some ten years or more ago. 
At that time he had recently left China, where he 
had witnessed the Communist takeover, and he 
was preparing to write a book on the China prob- 
lem. The “two Chinas” idea had not yet been 
born, for the fall of Taiwan to the Chinese Com- 
munists was expected imminently by most of 
those “in the know,” including our own State 
Department. In the summer of 1950 the Korean 
War intervened, and the Chinese Communist in- 
vasion ‘of Korea made it impossible to advocate 
any accommodation with their regime, while at the 
same time President Truman set up protective 
barriers against their takeover of Taiwan.’ Since 
then, our simultaneous policies of non-recogni- 
tion and non-intercourse with Communist China, 
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and of protection and development of Taiwan 
have won general public acceptance. It would be 
a. politically foolhardy person today who would 
openly advocate the takeover of Taiwan by the 
Chinese Communists. Thus the movement to- 
ward accommodation with Communist China now 
takes the form of_the “two Chinas” proposal, 
under which we are urged toward full relation- 
ships with Communist China, while retaining 
Taiwan under our protective wing. 

That this policy has no possible chance of suc- 
cess does not seem to influence its advocates. It 
is as certain as anything can be that Communist 
China will never enter into relations with us un- 
less we are willing to conspire to surrender Taiwan 
to communism. It is equally certain that the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan would break with us 
if we were to enter into relations with Communist 
China. Here we can have it one way or the other 


way, but not both ways at once. 


But is it really as simple as all this? It seems 
more likely that the .“‘two Chinas” policy is in 
reality aimed against the Republic of China on 
Taiwan. This is because that government is con- 
sidered to be under our power. Thus it seems that 
we could perhaps force its acceptance of the “two 
Chinas” policy against its will, under threat of 
abandonment by us. But in fact to impose this 
policy on it is a contradiction in terms, for this 
would destroy that government and leave Taiwan 
open thereafter to the usual processes of Com- 
munist “liberation.” Thus the “two Chinas” 
policy would help reduce it down to one China 
only, and the pressure for full U. 8. relations with 
Communist China, including “trade” (¢.e., full 
U. 8. support for the economic-military develop- 
ment of Communist China) would become almost 
irresistible. 

If this is so, why the violent protesta against 
the “two Chinas” policy by the Chinese Com- 
munists? Probably because they would rather 
have us surrender on the Taiwan issue, under the 
blackmail of an atomic war threat, rather than 
to make any kind of bargain with us. The open 
defeat of the U. 8. in the current struggle, on any 
important and easily comprehended issue, is far 
more important to them than almost any matter 
of substance, including Taiwan. It is because 
many of our policy advocates do not recognize 
this that they. constantly urge what to them are 
perfectly logical lines of bi-lateral bargaining in 
dealing with Communists. What they need to 
learn is what the Communists are constantly 
telling us in unmistakable terms, namely that 
they are ot for our blood, and that nothing less 
than the total destruction of the opposition (our- 
selves) will do. Any such accommodation with the - 
Chinese Communists as is proposed in this book 
is impossible for the responsible policy-making 
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future. Those who now or may in the future con- 
trol our foreign policy would do well to bear this 
in mind.— Davin Nuuson Rowse, Yale University. 


The United States in World Affairs, 1969. By 
Ricnarp P. Srmsnins. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xiii, 464. $6.00.) 

Can We End The Cold War? By Luo Para. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. xii, 
251. $4.50.) 


The only reason for including these two books 
in a joint review is the fact that they are both 
concerned with American foreign policy. As in 
previous volumes, The United States in World 
Affairs 1969 is a comprehensive and dispassionate 
account of the international activities of the 
United States for a single year; in this instance, 
1959. As expected, the volume carefully main- 
tains the scholarly standards that distinguish pub- 
lications of the Council on Foreign Relations, As 
a reference book its value might be enhanced 
- somewhat by a more liberal use of maps for those 
geographical areas to which our attention is in- 
creasingly drawn, and which to an unprecedented 
degree are impinging upon the national interests 
of this country. Conversely, the occasional in- 
clusion of cartoons, even by Herblock, add little 
to the usefulness of the volume. However, these 
picayunish criticisms detract little from the in- 
herent value of this series as a ready reference on 
American foreign policy. Those familiar with the 
series know what to expect and will not be disap- 
pointed; those who are not familiar with it should 
make its acquaintance. It might be noted that 
future volumes of the series, beginning with this 
volume, will be available in paperback editions. 

Mr. Perla’s book, Can We End the Cold War?, 
on the other hand, is anything but dispassionate; 
it is a persuasive polemic for higher moral stand- 
ards in American foreign policy. This book, 
emphasizing as it does the need for a moral imper- 
ative, is one of an increasing number appearing 
as greater disillusionment arises with (1) the type 
of world we live in—that is, a world in which 
the national interest is not measured against the 
Christian ethic, and (2) the gradual erosion of our 
power and leadership in that world. Whereas The 
United States and World Affairs is a volume of 
fact, Perla’s book is largely one of opinion; and 
very decided opinion it is, too. Unfortunately, 
his opinions are sometimes based on assumptions 
that are open to challenge, t.e., that a nuclear war 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
will wipe out civilization. 

It is Mr. Perla’s main contention that the 
United States can effectively reverse the arms 
race, ease Soviet-American tensions, and ulti- 
mately prevent a catastrophic nuclear conflict 
only through an acceptance of greater morality in 
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our foreign policy. He is primarily concerned with 
unilateral American rejection of three types of 
double standards now -practiced which, if con- 
tinued, will sooner or later lead to the use of the 
nuclear weapons that we and the Soviets are so 
committed to in the name of national security. 
These are: (1) there is one morality for individual 
conduct but another for the conduct of our nation 
in ita foreign relations; (2) what is right for the 
United States is often wrong for our adversaries, 
and (8) we embrace one aet of morals for what we 
profess and another for what we do. These criti- 
cisms have been voiced by others, but seldom 
with such Christian fervor and conviction. He 
also directs his pen to a critical reappraisal of the 
validity and possible consequences of several 
concepts believed basic to our present position in 
world affairs, 4.e., “peace with justice” and “‘posi- 
tion of strength.” 

Mr. Perla is convincing that acceptance of a 
greater degree of morality (wisely he believes too 
much morality might be suicide) in our foreign 
policy might enhance our attempts to alter long- 
range Soviet plans for the non-communist world. 
Obviously, our global posture needs orthopedic 
attention; however, whether Mr. Perla’s is the 
best treatment is less obvious.—Cuirrorp P. 
Kerze, University of Kansas. 


Bloc Politics in the United Nations. By Tuomas 
Hover, JR., (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 197. $6.50.) 


This monograph is the outgrowth of a paper 
prepared for the United Nations Project at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It in- 
cludes a 68-page Appendix of charts which set 
forth the voting behavior in the General’ Assembly 
of eight organized caucusing groups. The study 
also presents lesa extensive data for eight addi- 
tional non-caucusing “regional groups” and three 
“common interest groups,” 

The methodology employed in this work was 
developed with extreme care. The result is an 
admirably systematic compilation of invaluable 
source material on group politica in the General 
Assembly. 

Each group’s voting behavior is analyzed in 
terms of “cohesion.” Initial insight into cohesion 
is provided by compiling (in percentage form) the 
amount of tdentical, solidarity (some members 
abstaining), and divided voting registered by each 
group during each Assembly session. Cohesion is 
further analysed by indicating the different types 
of votes cast by each group in seven broad sub- 
ject areas (such as “human rights’ and “‘collec- 
tive measures”). A third dimension of each 
group’s cohesiveness is supplied by compiling the 
kinds of votes it has cast on three major categories 
of Assembly recommendations. 
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The author also presents detailed analyses of the 
extent to which the majority in each group votes 
with the majority of the General Assembly. The 
voting relationship of each group with the Assem- 
, bly majority is further analyzed by reference to 

the specific subjects and the different kinds of 
Assembly recommendations utilized in the study 
of cohesiveness. 

Still another major task undertaken by Mr. 
Hovet is the study of “bloc and group coalitions.” 
His work is then concluded with a prudently 
cautious outline of ‘‘some policy implications” for 
the United States. 

The author’s statistical compilations provide 
many valuable insights into the nature of group 
politics in the General Assembly. Among the use- 
ful findings of fact, for example, are data show- 
ing that a majority of the Western “Big Three” 
vote against the Assembly majority as often as 
do majorities of the Moslem and Asian-African 
groups. The Commonwealth and the Arab groups 
have what appears to be an equal record in this 
respect. A 

Despite its many virtues, this is a study which 
must be used with caution. The author some- 
times draws conclusions that may be valid but 
which are not provable by resort to his data. We 
read, for example, that formation of the ANZUS 
Council in 1951 “seems to have had little effect 
on the voting” of its members in the General 
Assembly. What the study really showa is that 
the voting percentages for the group’s majority 
were virtually the same ‘“‘before” as “after” the 
organization of ANZUS. (See p. 97.) Another ex- 
ample of the hazards of interpretation is appar- 
ent when the author suggests that the Asian- 
African group’s very high record of abstention on 
self-determination votes may be attributable to 
division within the group. (P. 108.) A more plausi- 
ble explanation, many will insist, is that the 
abstentions were protests against ““watered-down”’ 
resolutions. Unfortunately, there are no data in 
the study to resolve such issues. 

The most serious limitation of a work of this 
kind is inherent in the method itself. Qualitative 
considerations relevant to understanding atate 
and other group behavior are submerged in a sea 
of quantitative data. What does it really mean 
to learn that the United States votes “in accord 
with the Assembly majority” 75.6 per cent of the 
time, while the corresponding figure for the Arab 
group is 66.6 per cent? (P. 102.) Such data do 
not tell us whether dissent is on routine or on 
“blue chip” issues. And what are we to make of 
the Arabs’ 66.6 per cent? Some of this Arab sup- 
port for the Assembly majority was given unani- 


mously, but at other times it was probably. 


registered when only 51 per cent of the Arab 
states were in agreement and when the Arab 
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majority did not include Egypt, the leader of the 
Arab group. Such questions as these are often 
vital for understanding political behavior. They 
recur throughout this study, and they cannot be 
answered by resort to charts which show merely 
as percentages the voting behavior of group 
majorities and minorities on broad classes of issues 
and recommendtions. 

Most of these criticisms are not directed at this 
particular work. The care with which Mr. Hovet 
generally executes the task he set for himself 
deserves high praise. The limitations noted, 
however, must be constantly borne in mind in 
order that readers of the monograph avoid un- 
warranted conclusions—H. PAUL CasTLBBERRY, 
Washington State University. 


European Assemblies. The Experimental Period 
1949-1969. By Kennera Linpsay. (New 
York: Praeger. 1960. Pp. xxi, 267. $7.50.) 


In issuing this useful analysis of a decade’s 
experience with the international parliamentary 
assembly, a novel organ that has emerged in 
different regional groupings within the Atlantic 
Community, Praeger adds another to the list of 
discriminating studies of important international 
developments that justifies the claim to publish 
“books that matter.” 

Readers lacking first-hand or close documen- 
tary acquaintance with the seven assemblies (the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe; 
the Common Assembly of the Coal and Steel 
Community, now converted into the European 
Parliamentary Assembly serving also the Com- 
mon Market and EURATOM; the Western 
European Union Assembly; the Nordic and Bene- 
lux Councils and the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference) will probably find most helpful the 
comparative analysis of organization, procedure 
and relations with national executives and parlia- 
ments. This survey has benefitted from criticism 
of experienced assembly members who partici- 
pated in the Hague Conference on European As- 
semblies initiated by the author, a former British 
Minister who earlier published a study of the 
Consultative Assembly. 

More knowledgeable readers may expect to find 
considerable new data in the background papers 
prepared for the conference by different authors, 
some of whom have likewise had experience with 
the European organizations. One series examines 
methods of selection and operation in the inter- 
national assemblies and respective national par- 
liaments of sight national delegations. Here the 
papers concerning the United Kingdom and West 
Germany make substantial contributions. An- 
other series studies three types of assemblies. 
Many will find particularly valuable the paper 
on the Common Assembly, highlighted by careful 
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sues ‘of the formation and significance of 
political groups which not only have done much 
to ‘internationalize procedure in this and other 
assemblies but. may also be the forerunners of 
‘European political parties. Other readers will 
‘welcome as heretofore less readily available the 
material contained in the accounts of the Nordic 
and Benelux Councils. ~ 

Direct impetus for the Hague Conference came 
from factors long appreciated by parliamentar- 
ians and students of international organization. 
‘Thése include the proliferation of assemblies, 

- overlapping functions, the burden placed by in- 
l creasing activity on members who simultaneously 
carry national parliamentary responsibilities and, 
-in the case of certain assemblies, mounting frus- 
“tration when able reports and arduously achieved 
_Tecommendations meet with ministerial opposi- 

tion or apathy. 

Rationalizing existing institutions is not the 
answer, however, as.this report wisely empha- 
sizes in perceiving that the difficulties are inherent 
in the present phase of the effort to unite. free 
Europe and to institutionalise international con- 
‘sideration of common problems in the -wider 
Atlantic ares. So long as European-Atlantic 
states hold various conceptions of matters suit- 
able for collective considerdtion, mumerous 
regional organizations and consequently numer- 
ous assemblies may be expected to continue. 


Similarly, as parliamentarians see national parlia- 


` mentary decision-making lessened in importance 
with respect to significant economic, military and 
political: questions. by the scope and nature of 
international commitments, these officials may be 
expected to desire to participate more effectively 
with reference to the undertaking and implemen- 
tation: of these commitments than by the tradi- 
tional devices of approving or rejecting treaties 


‘and appropriating funds, The opening address to- 


the conference by J. W. Beyen, Netherlands Am- 
bassador to France, is outstanding in ite assess- 
ment of the political realities which lie at the heart 
of the situation currently faced by the parlia- 
mentary assemblies. 

Grappling with these difficult and -complex 
political realities is what is required of leaders in 
the European-Atlantic world. This is what the 
Hague Conference failed to do. Recommenda- 
tions put forth are consequently unimaginative. 
Many have been proposed before, for example, 
those designed to improve assembly relations with 
ministers. This ia more than a matter of proce- 
dural reform. It requires facing the question: Why 
are the assemblies so frequently ahead of national 
governments in perceiving problems.and in recom- 
mending proposals? . 

Two positions, however, derive particular inter: 
est from developments since publication of the 
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book. One is the rejection ‘of direct popular elec- 
tion of assembly members, subsequently endorsed 
in May by members of the European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly through adoption of a conven- 
tion now before governments. Mr. Lindsay argues 
that popular elections would destroy ties with 
national parliaments. In the present political con- 


text the point is valid. This position overlooks, | 


however, the contribution such an electoral proc- 
ess may make to the accelerated evolution of 


existing European institutions into more cohesive 


arrangements by popular education concerning 
the inadequacy of the national state to satisfy 
certain needs. Another proposal Mr. Lindsay puta 
forth appears on the. way to implementation. He 
urges utilization of the” Council of Europs for 
convening .meetings outside its proceedings to 
which non-member states-would be invited. The 


_report recommending conversion of O.E. E.C. into 


the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, presented to twenty European- 
Atlantic states in April, proposes no official 


that the Council of Europe organize annual meet- 
ings of parliamentarians from all O.E.C.D: states. 
——-Ruta C. Lawson, Mount Holyoke College. 


United States Commercial Treaties and Interna- 
tional Law. By Rosmer R. Wiison. (New 
Orleans: Hauser Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 381. 
$6.50.) 


It is no exaggeration to say that the bilateral 
general commercial treaty is the foundation of 


` 


‘assembly for the new -organization but suggests - 


orderly international commercial relations. The . 


commercial treaty, fostering amicable relations 


between states by enabling their nationals, 


whether individuals or business enterprises, to 
engage in mutually beneficial trade, investment, 
travel, and cultural activity, is not lightly entered 
into by states, for it involves a long-term com- 
mitment to the subordination of national inter- 
ests for the sake of international trading advan- 
tages. The importance of such treaties in inter- 
national commercial relations makes welcome Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s scholarly mady of United States 
practice, 

The book deals with ‘establishment’ provisions 
in American .commercial treaties, those pro- 
visions which constitute the basic rights of the 
alien entering the territory of the other party to 
the treaty. In successive chapters the author ex- 
amines the bases for admission of the treaty alien 
into the country, the right of the alien to work, 


the protection of his property and investments, _ 


the extent to which he may engage in the exploita- 
tion of the other state’s natural resources, his 
susceptibility to tax discrimination, the salien’s 


assurance of access to judicial remedies, his right 


pn 
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to religious freedom, and his liability to military 
service, A separate chapter by Dr. Herman 
Walker, Jr., of the United States Foreign Service, 


deals with the status and rights of companies in ` 


the same context. The usefulness of the book is 
enhanced by the inclusion of the text of the 1954 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
with the Federal Republic of Germany which is 
the prototype of contemporary American com- 
mercial treaties as well as a list of the bilateral 
commercial treaties to which the United States 
has been party since 1778. 

The study is concerned not only with the anal- 
ysis of the various types of establishment pro- 
visions in terms. of changing commercial prac- 
tices as well as the impact on them of federal and 
state legislation and judicial interpretation, but 
also with the larger matter of the implication of 
these bilateral commercial treaties for public 
. international law. Observing that “it is...a 
sense of the reality and theinfluence of interna- 
tional law that appearsa—the influence of a body 
of rules that have become universally applicable, 
or sufficiently so for a court to apply them in the 
field of state rights and duties—that the treaty 
record seems to support,” (p. 821) the author 
' shows that the frame of reference of these treaties 
is the international law standard. In instances in 
which this standard is not clear, where it is in 
process of formulation, as in the protection of 
human rights, or where it is in conflict with 
national policy objectives, as in the expropriation 
of alien property without compensation, these 
treaties have the function of provisionally for- 
mulating the international law standard. Even 
~ procedural international law recéives a modest 
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contribution from sixteen of the seventeen com- 
mercial treaties which have been concluded by the 
United States since 1945, in that they make no 
reference to the peremptory domestic jurisdic- 
tion reservation in their compromissory clauses. 

“Professor Wilson’s work is an authoritative 


` contribution to the literature on treaty law and a 


valuable guide both to the draftsman of commer- 
cial treaties and the practitioner in the field of 
internatidnal law.—Atona E. Evans, Wellesley 
College. oP 


Politics Among Nations. The Struggle for Powér 


and Peace. By Hans J. Morauntsav. Third 
Edition (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960). 
Pp. 630. 


Upon learning that this text has gone into its 
third edition one might hastily conclude that, 
having gained such widé acceptance, the book is 
now non-controversial. One notes, however, that 
the third edition’s Preface is quite different from 
the ‘‘Preface to the Third Edition” which accom- 
panied the took’s pre-publication announcement. 
In that draft Professor Morgenthau simed 4 
scathing rebuttal at the unnamed author of a 
1959 article on theory in international politics. 
That rebuttal is not, however, included in the 
Preface which now comes bound with the book. 
The new.edition is a completely reset, revised, and 
better appearing book, though the superior organ- 


_ization and internally consistent thinking remain 


largely unchanged. While most of the new lines ` 
have been added to give greater inimediacy to a 
book constantly in demand, there are important 
changes in the treatment of alliances, disarma- 
ment, and the United Nations. 
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PALESTINE Prosuem. (New York: Theodor 
Hers! Foundation. 1958. Pp. v. 199. $4.50.) 

Gopparp, Bre Victor, The Enigma of Menace. 
(London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 1959. Pp. vii, - 
110.) , 

Gomez, R. A., Government and Politics in Latin — 
America. (New York: Random House. 1980. 
Pp. 128. $.95. paper.) 

Goopman, Wiuuram, The Two-Party System in the 
Untied States. (Princeton: D. Van elie ae 
Company, Inc. 1980. Pp. vii, 681. $6.85.) - 

GREY, IAN, Peter the Great, Emperor of Al Russia.” 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1960. Pp. 505. 
$7.50.) . 

Hatou, Jonn, Africa Today—And Tomorrow. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger Inc. 1960. 
Pp. 287. $4.00.) 

HENEMAN, HERBERT G., JR. AND OTHERS. Em- - ; 
ployment Relations Research. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1960. Pp. vii, 223. $8.50.) ~ 

Hessevtine, WiuiiaM B., Three Against Lincoln. © 
(Baton . Rouge: Lousiana - State etic oe 
- Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 309. $6. 00.) 

Hyoz, L. K., Jn. The United States and the United 
Nations. (N ew York: Manhattan Publishing © 
Company. 1960. Pp. v, 229. $3.00.) 

Inatrrur D’ Histoms Socraur, Le Contrat Social. 
(Paris: Institut D’Histoire Sociale. 1960. Pp. ` 
129, 189.) 

Insttruro Ds Esruptos POLITICOS. Revistade 
Estudios Politicos. (Madrid: Instituto. De. 
Estudios Politicos. 1959. Pp. 885.) 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL Sorsnom ABSTRACTS. 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1959. Pp. 571. $1.70.) 

ISRAEL OFFICH OF INFORMATION. Israel's Struggle 
For Peace. (New York: Israel Office of Informa- 


- . tion, 1960. Pp. 187.) 


Jarman, B. R., The Young Disraeli. (Princeton: 
Princeton University press. 1960. Pp. vii, 327. 
$6.00.) 

Karr, Manx. The Economics of Trusteeship in 
Somalia. (Boston: Boston University Press. 
1960. Pp. v, 185. $4.50.) ` 

Lasas, Lronanp W. (ed), The Papers of- 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Benjamin Franklin. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
aity Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 471. $10.00.) 

Linga, Lino, Ecuador. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 193. $4.00.) 

McLauiran, Davin 8., Orson, WiLL C. AND 
SONDEHMANN, FRED A. Theory and Practice of 
International Relations. (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall. 1960. Pp. vii, 642. $5.95.) 

Mian, DororHy anp Curtis. (eds.), Our Com- 
munity. (New York: New York University 
Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 269. $5.00.) 

Mruter, Howard EF., The Shredded Wheat 
Property. (University: University of Alabama 
Press. 1960. Pp. 22.) 

Mosgiy, Psp E., The Kremlin and World 
Politics. (New Rork: Vintage Books, Ine. 
1960. Pp. 557. $1.95. paper.) 

Movssa, Farag, Le Service Diplomatique des 
Etats Arabes. (Geneva: L'Institut Universi- 
taire De Hautes Etudes Internationales. 1960. 
Pp. 124. paper.) 

A Bunce or Orp Lurrurs, Written Mostly To 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Some Written By Him. 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1960. Pp. v, 
523. $.600.) 

Onent., (Paris: Orient. 1960. Pp. 237.) 

Pacers, Tuomas (ed.), The Public Personnel 
Agency and the Chief Executive. (Chicago: 
Public Personnel Association. Pp. 39. $2.50. 
paper.) 

PATTERSON, FRANKLIN, High-Schools for a Free 
Society. (Glencoe: The Free Press of Glencoe. 
1960. Pp. 93. paper.) 

PATTERSON, FRANKLIN, et al, The Adolescent 
Citizen. (Glencoe: The Free Press of Glencoe. 
1960. ‘Pp. v, 387. $6.00.) 


PENNSYLVANIA rarm Univuresiry, Nominating : 


the President. (University Park: The Institute 
of Public Administration. 1960. Pp. v, 28. 
paper.) 

Perio, Victor, USA and USSR: The Binoni 
Race. (New York: International Publishers. 
1960. Pp. 127. $2.50.) 

Privngr, Joun M. anp Ssaprwoop, Frank P. 
Administrative Organization. (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall. 1960. Pp. v, 481. $6.75.) 

Picxias, Dorotuy, The Fifth French Republic. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1960. 
Pp. 222. $.65. paper.) 

ProscHan, Franz, Polya Type Distribution in 
Renewal Theory With an Application to an In- 
ventory Problem. The Ford Foundation Doc- 
toral Dissertation Series. (Englewood Cliffs 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. instock. pp. 36.) 

RADZINBEI, JOHN M., M. D., Masks of Moscow. 
(Chicago: Regent House. 1960. Pp. vii, 268. 
$4.50.) 


Reprorp, Emmerrs 8., The General Passenger 
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. Fare Investsgation. (University: University of 
Alabama Press. 1960. Pp. 56. paper.) 

Resp, Epwarp, Readings for Democrats. (New 
York: Oceana Publications. 1960. Pp. 256. 
$1.35. paper.) 

Rrrnpr, Parmar, The Death of Africa. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1960 Pp. xiii, 209. $4.95.) 

Rosperts, Davin, Victorian Origins of the British 
Welfare State. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 369. $6.00.) 

ROBINSON, Austin, The Economic Consequences 
of the Size of Nations. (New York: S. T. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 1960. Pp. v, 446. $10.00.) 

Roaamr, Hans, National Consciousness in Eight- 
eenth-Century Russia. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1960. Pp. 319. 36.75.) 

Russer, ALmx, The Economy of Israel. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1960. Pp. ix, 
807. $5.76.) 

Sears, Louis MARTIN, George Washington and 
the French Revolution. (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 378. $7.00.) 

Seron-Warson, Huen, From Lenin To Khru- 
shchey, (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
1960. Pp. v, 432. $6.00.) 

Sremon, Huauss, Frankreich Stellt Die Uhren 
Um. (Germany: Westdeutscher Verlag, Köln 
and Opladen. 1960. Pp. 236.) 

Sarra, Constanon E., Voting and Election Laws. 
(New York: Oceana Publications, Inc. 1960. 
Pp. 100. $1.00 paper.) 

Srrutpr, Ropert, E. (ed.), Social Control i in a 
Free Society. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1960. Pp. 139. $4.50.) 

Sravistican Data—Councr, or Evropp 1958. 
(Strasbourg: Documentation Section. 1959. 
Pp. 399.) 

Srapry, ANDREW C., Budget Control and Cost Be- 
havior. The Ford Foundation Doctoral Disser- 
tation Series. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. instock. Pp. 161.) 

STONE, JONATHAN, CLARK, M. L., CHARLES, 
D. L., et al. (ed.), The Oxford Lawyer. (Christ 
Church: the Editors. 1960. Pp. 39. $1.50 per 
annum. paper.) 

TaLPALAR, Morris, The Sociology of Colonial 
Virginia. (New York: Philosophical Library, 
Ine. 1880. Pp. 371. $6.00.) 

Troman, Harry S., Addresses by, Freedom and 
Equality. (Columbia: University of Missouri 
Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 85. $2.95.) 

Turrs UnrversiTY Crvic EDUCATION CANTER. 
Citizenship and a Free Boctety: Education for 
the Future. (Medford: Civic Education Center. 
1960. Pp. 62. $.75.) 

Turane University, Tulane Studies in Politi- 

-cal Science, Volume VI. Government in Metro- 
poliian New Orleans. (New Orleans: Tulane 
University. 1960. Pp. 227, $3.00. paper.) 
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. UBBELEHOHDE, Carr, The Vice-Admiralty Courts 
and the American Revolutton. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. 
ix, 242. $6.00.) 

Ungsco, International Soctal Science Journal, 
Volume XII. (Unesco, Paris: International 
Social Science Journal, 1960. Pp. 352.) 

U. 8. DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
Warran. Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office. 1960. Pp. iv,-90. $.50. paper.) 

U. 8. DEPARTMENT or HBALTH, Education, and 
Welfare. Basic Readings in Social Security. 
(Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office. 1960. Pp. ii, 221. $1.00. paper.) 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. Asia Studies, 
Courses and Research. (Berkeley: Institute of 
International Studies. 1960. Pp. 63. paper.) 

Unrversiry or Cmoaao, Restrictive Business 
Practices. (Glencoe: The Free Press of Glencoe. 
1960. Pp. v, 380. $10.00.) 

University or Texas, Municipal Police Admin- 
` istration In Teras. (Austin: The Institute of 
Public Affairs. 1960. Pp. 107. $2.00. paper.) 
Van Der Mmmrg, Feepsric, Atlas of Western 
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Civilization. 2nd Revised Edition. (Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. Pp. 424. 
$15.00.) 

VLEEKL, Burnarp H. M., Nusantara—A History 
of Indonesia. (Chicago Quadrangle Books, Inc. 
1960. Pp. v, 479. $10.00.) 

WHLLESLEY CoLLuGE. Symposium on Africa. 
(Wellesley: Barnette Miller Foundation. 1960. 
Pp. 168. $1.50. paper.) 

Waits, Joan P., anb Owens, JOHN R., Parties, 
Group Interests and Campaign Finance: Mich- 
igan ’5€. (Princeton: Citizen’s Research Foun- 
dation. 1960. Pp. 35. $.50. paper.) 

Wurms, Lua E., Overseas Chinese Nationalism. 
(Glencoe: The Free Press of Glencoe. 1960. Pp. 
ix, 235. $4.50.) 

Wires, CuarLes M., The Jeffersonian Tradition 
tn American Democracy. (New York: Hill and 
Wang, Inc. 1960. Pp. v. 273. $1.75. paper.) 

YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM, Literature Under Com- 
muntam (Bloomington: Indiana University. 
1960. Pp. 165. $4.00. paper.) 

ZmiaEeR, Henry A. (ed.), The Case Against Adolf 
Eichmann. (New York: Signet Books. 1960. Pp. 
vi, 192. $.50.) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


~~ 


NOMINATIONS . 


The Association’s Committee on Nominations invites all members to 
propose candidates for the elective offices of the Association, to wit: 
President-Elect, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and eight 
members for two-year terms on the Council. Suggestions and supporting, © 
statements may be sent to any member of the Committee: Hugh L. Els- 


bree, Library of Congress, chairman; Ethan P. Allen, University of Kansas; 
Dayton D. McKean, University of Colorado; William W. Marvel, Car- 
negie Corporation; J. Roland Pennock, Swarthmore; Lucian W. Pye, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The sooner suggestions are re- 
ceived the better; to be considered at all they must arrive by March 15, 


1961. 





PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science 
Association: Minutes of 
the Council Meeting 


The Council of the American Political Science 
Association met at 9:30 A.M., September 7, 
1960, in the Empire Suite of the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in New York City with President Carl 
Swisher presiding. The following thirty-seven 
members of the Council, nominees for election in 
1960, and former presidents of the Association 
were present: William Anderson, Edward Burns, 
Francis Coker, Lawrence Durisch, Merle Fainsod, 
William O. Farber, David Fellman, John Gaus, 
Charles Gilbert, Maure Goldschmidt, Charles 
S. Hyneman, Pendleton Herring, Ivan Hinder- 
aker, John T. Holden, Paul Jacobsen, Gladys 
Kammerer, Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Max M. 
Kampelman, Harvey C. Mansfield, Alpheus T. 
Mason, Arthur Naftalin, John A. Perkins, Elmer 
Plischke, James K. Pollock, C. Herman Pritchett, 
Emmette 8. Redford, Allan Richards, John P. 
Roche, Victoria Schuck, George W. Spicer, Paul 
Steinbicker, Carl B. Swisher, Kenneth Thompson, 
Dwight Waldo, John D. Williams, Rene William- 
son, Quincy Wright. 

Carl Swisher, President; Harvey Mansfeld, 
Editor of the Ruvizew; Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 
Executive Director; Herman Pritchett, Program 
Chairman; and Max M. Kampelman, Treasurer, 
presented summaries of their activities for the 
past year. Written copies of the reports of the 
Managing Editor, the Executive Director and the 


Treasurer were made available to the council 
members. 

The Council also received the written reports 
of the Auditors; of John Masland, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee; of Earl Latham, 
APSA representative to the Social Science Re- 
search Council for 1959-60; and of Carl J. 
Friedrich, APSA representative to the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

The reports of officers and committees led to 
unanimous approval of the following items: 

1. A motion by Harvey Mansfield duly sec- 
onded that John D. Lewis be elected to the Edi- 
torial Board of the Revimw (Leo Strauss and 
Vincent Ostrom are retiring from the Board). 

2. A motion by Max M. Kampelman duly 
seconded that the Council request the Executive 
Director to express the appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation to all the donors of grants and gifts made 
to the Association during the past year. 

3. A motion by Max M. Kampelman duly 
seconded that the Association change its ac- 
counting procedure from an accrual basis to a 
cash basis for the membership and subscription 
income, and that this be coupled with the estab- 
lishment of an operating reserve against obliga- 
tions for future years. The Executive Director 
will bring to the next Executive Committee meet- 
ing a formula for this operating reserve which will 
strike a balance between the estimate of pre- 
payments and the annual operating budget. 

4. A motion by Max M. Kampelman duly 
seconded that the proposed budget of $144,881.32 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961 
(p. 7 of the Treasurer’s Report) be adopted. 
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5. A motion by Emmette S. Redford that the 
Council recommend to the Association the adop- 
tion of a resolution expressing the warm appre- 
ciation of the Association to Max Kampelman 
for his untiring services to the Association as 
counsel and Treasurer. 

In announcing that the speaker for the gen- 
eral session of the Association on Friday evening 
September 9th, would be Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson, the Democratic vice-presidential nom- 
inee, the Chairman of the Program Committee 
and the Executive Director recounted the ex- 
tensive, and in the end unsuccessful, negotiations 
to give the Republicans “equal time’’—unsuccess- 
ful not for want of effort and good will on both 
sides, 

The Council discussed at length the National 
Science Foundation’s discriminatory practices 
toward the support of training and research in the 
social sciences in general and political science in 
particular. Both the Executive Director and 
Pendleton Herring, President of the Social 
Science Research Council, reported that some 
progress had been made with the NSF in the past 
year. The Council finally agreed that the Execu- 
tive Director and Pendleton Herring should 
jointly present to the appropriate officers in NSF 
the views of the Council on the legitimacy of our 
claims for further recognition. 

Recommendations from the Executive Com- 
mittee unanimously adopted were: 

1. That the forthcoming Dtrectory of the Asso- 
ciation be distributed according to the following 
principles: (a) all members of the Association at 
the date of publication to receive a free copy; (b) 
those who become members after publication to 
pay for copies if they wish to have them; and (c) 
two schedules of charges for sales to be fixed for 
(1) members and (2) for non members. The Exec- 
utive Committee is directed to fix the charges. 

2. That Roland Pennock be appointed as a 
representative of the Association to the Social 
Science Research Council (succeeding Earl 
Latham whose second term has now expired). 

John Roche raised the question whether the 
Association should have a committee to explore 
problems of professional ethics, of the quality of 
instruction, and of the status of the profession 
generally. On motion of Quincy Wright duly 
seconded, the Council unanimously agreed that 
the President appoint a committee to study the 
problem‘of maintaining proper standards of po- 
litical science teaching in colleges and universities 
and to report at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion with such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate. It was also agreed that all correspond- 
ence received by Council members on the subject 

be referred to this committee. 
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David Fellman reported on publications by the 
Service Center for Teachers of History of the 
American Historical Association (under a Car- 
negie grant) and proposed that the feasibility of 
comparable publications in political science be 
explored by the Association. Such pamphlets, 
he suggested, might well serve two functions: 
(1) to keep political scientists in touch with de- 
velopments in fields other than their own; (2) to 
improve the teaching of politics in high schools. 
In the discussion of the proposal, the need to im- 
prove the teaching of politics in high schools and 
the activities of other professional associations 
(ACLS, NEA, etc.) to raise the standards of sec- 
ondary teaching were pointed out. On motion of 
Charles §. Hyneman, duly seconded, the Council 
recorded its opinion that the problem of high 
school teaching is of high priority and that the 
Executive Committee should consider it and 
make recommendations. 

The President adjourned the meeting at 5:00 
P.M, 

VICTORIA SCHUCK, Secretary 


Minutes of the Annual 
Business Meeting 


The Annual business meeting of The American 
Political Science Association was called to order 
by President Carl Swisher in the Georgian Room 
of the Statler-Hilton Hotel in New York City at 
4:45 P.M. Thursday, September 8, 1960. 

The minutes of the Council meeting of Septem- 
ber 7 were read by Victoria Schuck, Secretary, 
and on motion made and seconded from the floor 
wére unanimously approved. 

President Swisher summarized his activities 
during the past year, noting the regional Associa- 
tion meetings and the two regional seminars he 
had attended. In calling for the reports of officers 


' and committees, he expressed warm appreciation 


for their generous cooperation. 

Printed copies of the program of the meetings 
and the reports of the Managing Editor of the 
AMERICAN Pourrican Scrmnce Review, the 
chairman of the Program Committee, the Execu- 
tive Director, and the Treasurer were made 
available at the meeting (in spite of the delays 
stemming from the strike of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad). Each report was presented orally by 
the respective officer and in turn, on motion made 
and seconded from the floor, was unanimously 
approved. i 

In making his report, the Managing Editor 
of the Ruvimw mentioned the change in format 
beginning with the issue of last June and called 
attention to the inclusion, beginning this year, of 
dissertations prepared in Canadian Universities 
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in the list printed in the Ruvrew. The chairman 
of the Program Committee stressed the advan- 
tages gained by the committee in being able to 
meet twice during the year. 

Among the highlighta of the Executive Direc- 
tor’s report were capsular accounts of his negotia- 
tions with the National Science Foundation 
looking toward greater recognition of political 
science by the NSF; the congressional fellowship 
program and Asian participation in the program; 
the public affairs reporting seminars and awards; 


and the two regional seminars for political seien- 


tists held respectively at the University of Wis- 
consin in early June and at Rutgers in late Au- 
gust under a Ford Foundation grant. The Execu- 
tive Director announced that there would be 
two charter flights to Europe for members in 
the summer of 1961 and that the new group term 
life insurance program would become effective 
November 1, 1960. He indicated that the prepa- 
ration of the biographical directory of members 
was well under way according to a timetable 
which should see publication in the spring. And 
he urged members to he prompt in giving notice 
of changes of address so that the extremely high 
costs of remailing copies of the Review can be 
reduced. 

The Treasurer discussed the assets of the Asso- 
ciation, some increasing costs, the special pro- 
grams financed out of funds from grants (new 
grants during the past year totaled $370,930.75), 
and the budget of $144,831.32 for the next fiscal 


year. 

The Secretary offered the resolution of the 
Council expressing the appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation to the Treasurer for his untiring services 
to the Association aa counsel and Treasurer, and 
moved its adoption. The resolution was seconded 
from the floor and enthusiastically approved. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee, the Secretary presented the 
committee’s report. The following slate of candi- 
dates was recommended: President-Elect, Charles 
8: Hyneman (University of Indiana); Vics Prest- 
dengs, 1960-61: Merle Fainsod (Harvard Uni- 
versity), M. L. Goldschmidt (Reed College), and 
John A. Perkins (University of Delaware); Secre- 
tary, 1960—61: George A. Peek, Jr. (University of 
Michigan); Council, 1960-62: Lawrence Durisch 
(Tennessee Valley Authority), William O. Farber 
(University of South Dakota), Ivan H. Hinder- 
aker (University of California at Loa Angeles), 
John T. Golden (University of New. Hamp- 
shire), GladysM.Kammerer(Universityof Florida), 
Richard C. Snyder (Northwestern University), 
Kenneth Thompson (Rockefeller Foundation), 
and John E. Williams (University of Utah). The 
Secretary then moved the approval of the slate, 
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which motion was seconded from the floor and 
unanimously carried. 

The President introduced Charles Hyneman, 
President-Elect, and-invited him to join the 
officers at the rostrum. The President then read 
a congratulatory telegram from students at the 
University of Texas for the new President, 
Emmette 8. Redford, before turning the gavel 
over to him. 

President Redford stated that the next meeting 
of the Association would be held at the Sheraton 
Hotel in 8t. Louis, September 7, 8, 9, 1961. He 
encouraged members to send along suggestions 
of topics for panels,’research in progress, etc., 
to the new Program Committee before October 


. 15, if possible. 


Charles Ascher suggested extending the annual 
meeting of the Association by one day, pointing 
out that the APSA is the only professional society 
within his knowledge which meets for the short 
period of two and one-half days. Carl Friedrich 
joined him, and a show of hands indicated wide- 
spread support of a proposal that meetings should 
be scheduled to begin a day earlier in the week. 

President Redford adjourned the meeting at 
5:47. 

Victoria Sonucs, Secretary 


The annual meeting of the Midwest Conference 
of Political Scientists will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., May 11 to 18, 
1961. Phillip Monypenny of the University of 
Dlinois is program chairman, 

The International Institute of Differing Civil- 
izations held its 82nd study session in Munich 
from 19 to 22 September 1980. The subject put up 
for discussion was “Staff Problems in Tropical 
and Sub-Tropical Countries.” 

Discussions were introduced by five general rap- 


porteure from four” continents: M. Georges 


Balandier (France), director of studies at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (social aspect) ; 
James 8. Coleman, University of California (legal 
aspect); Sir Sydney Caine (United Kingdom), 
Director of the London School of Economics (eco- 
nomic aspect); M. Gabriel d’Arboussier (Mali), 
former president of the Grand Coungeil de 


- Afrique occidentale francaise (political aspect) 


and M. Charles Ammoun (Lebanon), Lebanese 


delegate at Unesco, for the cultural aspect. These 


reports were based on some thirty regional papers 
prepared by writers from the main Asian, African 
and American countries. 

Dr. Heinrich Luebke, President of the German 
Federal Republic and Dr. Hans Ehard, President 
of the Council of Ministers of the Bavarian State: 
were Presidents d’Honneur of the session. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Eagleton Foundation for the Study of 
Practical Politics, Rutgers University, has been 
reorganized as the Eagleton Institute of Politics. 
Donald G. Herzberg has been appointed execu- 
tive director and Paul Tillett assistant director. 


A Public Affairs Conference Center has been 
established at the University of Chicago with 
Robert A. Goldwin, Lecturer in Political Science 
and former Director of Research, American 
Foundation for Continuing Education, as director. 

The purpose of the Center is to meet the need 
for bettering the interchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge between responsible men of affairs and 
men who devote their lives to study. Topics to 
be discussed at meetings held several times each 
year will bear on matter of importance to the 
welfare of the nation, and will have as a main 
characteristic an immediate relevance to present 
political life. The meetings will be designed pri- 
marily to serve the education of the participants 
‘rather than to produce joint statements or re- 
ports. The Center will, however, from time to 
time publish papers and books related to its 
purposes. 

A faculty advisory committee has been set up 
for the Public Affairs Conference Center with 
Leo Strauss as chairman; other members are 
Joseph Cropsey and Herbert Storing, Assistant 
Professors of Political Science. 

The first conference of the Center will be held 
in January, 1961, on the topic of “Federalism.” 


With support from the Television Bureau of 
Advertising, and awards running from $250 
up to $4250 (in a 16-to-1 ratio) a competition for 
plans for television research—in its mass com- 
munication and human behavior, not engineering, 
phases—has been announced. Eighteen winning 
plans are to be published in a book; Emeritus 
Professor Mark A. May, Psychology, Yale, is 
Chairman of the Governing Committee. Closing 
date for entries is March 15, 1961. For further 
details write to Television Research Plan Com- 
petition, 1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 


The Municipal Manpower Commission, under 
the chairmanship of former U. 8. Budget Di- 
rector James E. Webb, and with Allen E. Prit- 
chard, Jr., who has served several state leagues 
of municipalities (most recently Kansas), as Di- 
rector, was organized in June with the aid of a 
Ford Foundation grant, to undertake an exten- 
sive program of research and education, eslou- 
lated to help meet the great increase foreseen in 
the need for trained people in municipal adminis- 
tration. The general aim is to strengthen local 


self-government. “Unless highly qualified per- 
sonnel who understand the governmental prob- 
lems of the 1960’s are available to administer the 
affairs of America’s exploding urban areas, citi- 
zens will look elsewhere for solutions—to state or 
federal agencies,” Mr. Webb said in announcing 
the Commission’s formation. Its office is at 1612 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C, 


Jacob H. Abers, chief of the Inspection and 
Classification Division, 12th Region, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, has been appointed lecturer 
in the department of political science, University 
of California, Berkeley, for the 1960 fall semester. 


Larry Adams has been appointed instructor in 
political science for the fall semester of 1960 at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Bernard Brodie, senior staff member of the 
RAND Corporation, has been awarded a Reflec- 
tive Year Fellowship for one year by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. His fellowship year, 
which began on June 30, 1960, will be spent 
mostly in Paris. Dr. Brodie intends to follow a 
study program oriented round the psychological 
causes of war. 


 Ardath W. Burks has been appointed director 
of the Institute of Asian Culture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 
Eugene L. Burdick, associate professor of politi- 
cal science, University of California, Berkeley, is 
on leave during the current academic year. _ 


Francis M. Carney of the Riverside campus of 
the University of California is visiting assistant 
professor of political science at the Berkeley 
campus during 1960-61. 


During the spring semester of 1960, Professor 
P. C. Chakravarti of the University of Jadavpur 
in Calcutta, India served as visiting professor at 
Indiana University. 


John M. Clauch, professor of government at 
Southern Methodist University, has been ‘ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Texas as a member of 
the newly-created Commission on City and 
County Governments. 


Louis H. Douglas, professor of political science 
at Kansas State University, was awarded a nine- 
months Fulbright grant to lecture in the Philip- 
pines. 

Harold H. Fisher, professor of history, emer- 
itus, Stanford University, and former chairman 
of the Hoover Institute and Library, is serving as 
visiting professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, during 1960-61. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Louis L. Friedland served as acting chairman 
of the department of political science, Wayne 
State University during the academic year 1959- 
60. 


Paul Geren, formerly with the Department of 
State and currently executive director of the 
Dallas Council on World Affairs, will serve as 
interim professor of American diplomacy at 
Southern Methodist University next year. 


Federico Gil of the University of North 
Carolina delivered a series of lectures in Argentina 
during the month of August and participated in 
the Congreso Internacional Argentino de Ciencia 
Politica. 


George Ginsburgs of UCLA has been awarded 
a Social Science Research Council grant to study 
Soviet Legal Philosophy. He will conduct his re- 
search at the Hoover Institute. 


Edward M. Goldberg, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, has been appointed visiting 
assistant professor of political science at San 
Diego State College. 


Samuel Halperin, Wayne State University, has 
been granted an American Political Science Asso- 
ciation Congressional Fellowship for 1960-61. He 
has also received a Wayne State University Re- 
search fellowship for the summer of 1960. 


Arnold J. Heidenheimer, Wayne State Univer- 


sity, has been granted a leave-of-absence for one-. 


year to teach at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 


Ralph K. Huitt of the University of Wisconsin 
is spending 1960-61 on research under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Harry Kantor is on leave from the University 
of Florida for the academic year 1960-61 to the 
Institute of Political Education, San Jose, Costa 
Rica. He will be on the faculty of the school which 
is & cooperative school among Latin American 
countries, 


Hans Kelsen, professor of political science, 
emeritus, of the University of California, Berke- 
ley, has received the Feltrinelli International 
Prize of $32,000 from the Accademia Nazionale 
Dei Lincei of Rome, for “his outstanding contri- 
bution to the fields of legal science.” The award 
was presented at ceremonies in Rome attended by 
Giovanni Gronchi, President of the Italian Re- 
public. Professor Kelsen, who taught interna- 
tional law and jurisprudence at Berkeley from 
1942 to 1952 has continued to lecture and publish 
since his retirement. 


James B. Kessler, instructor in government at 
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Indiana University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the academic year 1960-61 to serve as 
resident director, Commission on State Tax and 
Financing Policy, State House, Indianapolis. 


Harold D. Lasswell of Yale has become one of 
five social scientists who are members of a newly 
established advisory council to the president of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. The Council will 
advise on broad trends in American society as 
they affect Prudential. 


Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of the depart- 
ment of government at Indiana University will be 
on leave of absence during the fall of 1960 to con- 
duct a study for the Department of State and the 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchanges. 


Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr. joined the political 
science faculty of the University of California, 
Berkeley, in September, as acting assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Nicholas A. Masters, Wayne State University, 
has been studying the Congressional Committee 
structure under a Ford Foundation grant. His 
leave~-of-absence has been extended to permit him 
to teach at Washington University, St. Louis for 
the 1960-61 academic year. 


R. Stephen Milne, formerly of the University of 
New Zealand, spent the year 1959-60 as Rocke- 
feller visiting professor at the Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines. 
From September 1960 until January 1961 he will 
be visiting professor at the Institute of Social 
Studies, The Hague. 


David G. Monroe of the University of North 
Carolina is a visiting professor in the department 
of police administration of the University of 
Indiana for the academic year 1960-61. 


Carl C. Moses, assistant professor of political 
science at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, is on 
leave of absence for the academic year 1960-81 at 
the University of Florida. 


Herbert J. Muller, distinguished service pro- 
fessor of government and English, Indiana Uni- 
versity, was given an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature at Purdue in June 1960. 


Grady H. Nunn of the University of Alabama 
will be visiting assistant professor of government 
at Indiana University, replacing J. Gus Leibsnow, 
who is on a social science research council grant in 
Africa for the academic year 1960-61. 


William Whatley Pierson, Kenan professor of 
political science at the University of North 
Carolina, will be on leave during the academic 
year 1060-61 in order to serve as acting chan- 
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cellor of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina in Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Howard Penniman, of the department of 
government, Georgetown University, assisted 
Dr. Ivan Hinderaker in conducting the program 
for political scientists at the Republican National 
Convention. This program was under the auspices 
of the Citizenship Clearing oe and the Eagle- 
ton Foundation. 


James W. Prothro of the Florida State Univer- 
sity will be visiting professor of political science 
at the University of North Carolina through 
- August, 1961. 


Yosal Rogat, assistant professor of political 
science, University of California, is on leave dur- 
ing the current year. He is conducting research at 
the center for the study of democratic institutions 
at Santa Barbara. 


` Andrew M. Scott, acting associate professor of 
political science at the University of North 
Carolina, has been awarded a Fulbright grant for 
1960-681 to teach at the University of Bologna in 
Italy. ; 


Frank J. Sorauf, assistant professor of political 
science at the Pennsylvania State University has 
been granted a leave-of-absence for the year 1960- 
61, to serve as a visiting associate professor of 
political acience at the University of Arizona. 
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Murray 8. Stedman, Jr., who formerly taught 
at Swarthmore College and is at present director 
of the Presbyterian Office of Information, last 
semester taught the course in national govern- 
ment and is currently teaching the course on 
state and local government at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Robert Warren of the University of California 
at Los Angeles has accepted an acting assistant 
professorship at the University of Washington. 


Maurice Waters, Wayne State University, has 
been granted a year’s leave-of-absence to accept 
a World Affairs Center Fellowship and will be 
located in New York City. 


William Welch is serving as lecturer in political 
science at the University of California, Berkeley, 
during 1960-61. 


Henry Wells, associate professor, University of 
Pennsylvania, will be on leave during the fall 
semester - 1960-61. He has an 8.8.R.C. Faculty 
Research Fellowship to complete a study of value 
determinants in Puerto Rican politica. 


Herbert H. Wood, a member of the department 
of history and government at the University of 
Maine since 1950, has been granted leave to ac- 
cept a fellowship in university administration at 
the University of Michigan ane the 1960-61 
college yoan 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Fred F. Abrahams has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
Idaho. ! 


Merritt G. Abrash has been appointed in- 
structor for 1960-61 in the department of history, 
government and international relations, Clark 
University. 


Charles W. Anderson has been appointed an 
assistant professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


John A. Armstrong has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Douglas E. Ashford was promoted to assistant 
professor during the spring semester at Indians 
University. 


Elton Atwater, professor of political science at 
the Pennsylvania State University, has been 8p- 
- pointed head of the department for the period 
July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1963. He succeeds Pro- 
fessor M. Nelson McGeary, whose term expired 
June 30, 1960. 


Gordon E, Baker has been promoted to the 


~~ 
“ 


rank of associate professor of political science at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Rene R. Beauchesne, doctoral candidate at 
Syracuse University, has been named assistant 
professor of political science at Creighton Uni- 
versity. 


George 8. Blair, associate professor, formerly of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed as associate profeasor of political science, 
Claremont Graduate School. 


Robert O. Byrd at North Park College and 
Theological Seminary has been promoted to pro- 
fessor and is on leave during the 1960-61 academic 
year on a Smith-Mundt lectureship at the Uni- 
versity College of East Africa, Kampala, Uganda, 
British East Africa. 

Byrum C. Carter of Indiana University haa 
been promoted to full professor. 


C. W. Cassinelli of Whitman College has ac- 
cepted an assistant professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


David A. Cayer has been appointed lecturer in 


political science, Rutgers University. 


M. Gene Chenowéth of the University of 
Minnesota has been appointed instructor in 
government at Beloit College for 1960-61. 


James M. Clark, a candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Michigan, has accepted 
an appointment as assistant professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Maine. 


Gordon B. Cleveland has been promoted to 
associate professor at the University of North 
Carolina. 


Bernard C. Cohen has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the University of 
Wisconsin. l 


Alfred Diamant has resigned from the Univer- 
sity of Florida and has accepted a position as a880- 
ciate professor of political science at Haverford 
College. 


David Derge of Indiana University has been 
promoted to associate professor. 


Allan Dionisopoulos has been promoted from 
lecturer to assistant professor at Indiana Uni- 
_ versity. 


Jean M. Driscoll has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor at North Park College and Theo- 
-logical Seminary and is the acting head of the de- 
partment during the 1960-61 academic year. ` 


After 16 years of service at the University of 
Utah, Dr. G. Homer Durham has accepted. the 
appointment as president of Arizona State Uni- 
versity in Phoenix-Tempe, Arizona. At the Uni- 
versity of Utah he served as director of the insti- 
tute of government, professor and head of the de- 
partment of political science, becoming academic 
vice president in 1953. He has served as a member 
of the Council of the Association and as its repre- 
sentative to the U. B. National Commission for 
Unesco. He was also a principal founder and first 
fresident of the Western Political Science Asso- 
ciation. In leaving Utah, he has also submitted 
his resignation to Governor George D. Clyde as 
executive commissioner for Utah for the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 


Ralph Eisenberg, formerly of the University of 
South Carolina, has-been appointed assistant 
professor of political science and research asso- 
ciate in the bureau of public administration of the 
University of Virginia. 


Leon D. Epstein has been appointed chairman 
of the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Glenn W. Ferguson, formerly assistant dean 
and assistant professor of administration, gradu- 
ate school of public and international affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh, has accepted a position 
as associate in the Washington, D. C. office of 
McKinsey & Company Inc., management con- 
sultants. 


Martin Fleisher has been appointed assistant 
professor at Brooklyn College. 


Gerald Freund resigned as assistant professor 
in the department of political science at Haver- 
ford College to become consultant for the social 
sciences at the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Ellen Frey-Wouters has been appointed assist- 
ant professor at Brooklyn College. 


Lewis A. Froman has been appointed an assist- 
ant professor at the University of Wisconsin 


D.-K. Garde of the University of Poona, India, 
will be visiting professor in political science during 
the fall quarter at Emory University. 


Walter I. Giles and Jan Karski of the depart- 
ment of government, Georgetown University, 
have been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. 


Stephen §. Goodspeed has been promoted to 
the rank of professor of political science at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. He will 
“also continue part-time administrative duties 
with the position of vice-chancellor for student 
affairs. 


William Griffin, formerly of the State Univer- 


_ Bity of South Dakota, has been appointed asso- 


ciate professor of political science and assistant 
director of the bureau of public administration of 
the University of Virginia. 


Nathan Hakman, recently of the University of 
Denver, was named associate professor at Harpur 
College, State University of New York, effective 
September Ist. 


W. Roy Hamilton, University of Maryland, 
has been appointed instructor in political science 
at Wayne State University. 


Jessie K. Hardie has been appointed assistant 
professor at the University of Rhode Island. 


John A. Hobbs has been appointed instructor ir 
political science at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Charles D. Hounshell, associate professor of 
political science in the department at Emory 
University, has been recently appointed associate 
dean of the college at Emory University. 
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Bernard L. Hyink has resigned as professor of 
political science at the University of Southern 
California to become dean of educational services 
and professor-of political science at Orange 
County State College in Fullerton, California. 


Robert Janes has been employed as instructor 
in government at Southern Methodist University. 


James R. Jensen has been appointed chairman 
of the political science department at the Univer- 
“sity of Houston. 


Cecil Johnson, who was an instructor in govern- f 


ment at Texas Technological College last year, 
has been appointed as assistant professor of 
government at Southern Methodist University. 


Joseph Kingsbury retired as professor-of govern- 
ment at Indiana University after fourteen years 
of continuous service. 


David C. Knapp who has just completed a Ful- 
bright research grant on natural resources in Fin- 
land has been promoted to assistant to the presi- 
dent at the University of New Hampshire effec- 
tive July 1, 1960. 


Marshall M. Knappen who was a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Delaware 1959-60 has 
been appointed professor in the department of 
political science there, effective the fall term of 
1960. 


~ Emery 8. Kobor, candidate for the doctorate at 

Columbia University, has accepted a position as 
writer. and foreign language expert with the 
United States Information Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 


Enver M. Koury has been appointed to the 
overseas program, Atlantio division, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Charles Kunsman has accepted appointment 
as assistant professor of history and political 
science at the University of Nevada. 


Edgar Lane, who formerly taught at Princeton 
University, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 


Joseph T. Law has accepted an appointment 
for the year 1960-61 as assistant professor of 
social science at Eastern Illinois University. He 
was at Pennsylvania State University. 


Robert D. Loevy has been appointed as a 
lecturer in political science at Goucher College 
. for the academic year 1960—61. 


John Brown Mason, professor of government 
at Georgetown University has resigned to accept 
a position as professor of political science at the 
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newly established Orange County State College 
in Fullerton, Calfornia, 


H. B. Mayo has resigned from the University 
of South Carolina to take the position of professor 
of political science at the University of Western 
Ontario, London, Canada. 


Howell C. MoClesky who recently received his 
doctorate from Harvard has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 


Theodore MeNelly, formerly lecturer in the 
overseas program of the University of Maryland, 
has been appointed assistant professor of govern- 
ment and politics at the University of Maryland. 


Eugene J. Meehan has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of political science, Nutzer Uni- 
versity. 


Peter H. Merkl has been promoted to the rank 
of assistant professor of political science at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Robert W. Miller, Lamar State College, Beau- 
mont, Texas has been appointed instructor in 
political science at Wayne State University. 


Jobn D. Montgomery has completed his tour 
as a research fellow of the Council of Foreign Re- 
lations in New York and is now resident director 
of the I.C.A. Personnel Training for Africa, 
African Research and Studies Program, Boston 
University. 


Robert J. Mowitz has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science and director of the 
social science research center at Wayno State 
University. 

Stuart Nagel has been appointed instructor in 
political science at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity for the year 1960-61. 


Fred Warner Neal has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor of international relations 
and government at the Claremont Graduate 
School, effective July 1, 1960. 


Paul A. Pfretaschner has been appointed head 
of the department of government and law at 
Lafayette College. Eugene P. Chase, chairman 
until September 1, 1960, will continue as Kirby 
Professor of Civil Rights. 


Nelson W. Polsby has been appointed an in- 
structor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Joseph M. Ray has resigned as president of 
Amarillo College to become president of Texas 
Western College. 


Gholam H. Razi has been promoted to the rank ` 
of associate professor of political science at the 
University of Houston. He has also been granted 


NEWS AND NOTHS 


a leave of absence for 1960-61. During this time 
he will do research in Iran under s social science 
research council grant. 


Ernest C. Reock has been appointed director of 
the bureau of government research, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He succeeds Bennett M. Rich who will 
teach full time in the department of political 
science. 


Donald H. Riddle has been promoted to asso- 
ciate research specialist in the Eagleton ieurut 
of Politics, Rutgers University. 


Fred W. Riggs has been promoted to Seuss 
at Indiana University. 


James N. Rosenau has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science at Douglass 
College, Rutgers University. 


Raymond K. Rossiter has been appointed 
chairman of the department of social sciences at 
Rockland Community College, a branch of the 
State University of New York. He was also 
awarded a Coe Fellowship for 1960 by the State 
University. 

James 8. Schell, who is completing his doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Wisconsin, has 


been appointed an instructor at Emory University 
for the academic year 1960-61. 


Harry H. Shapiro has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the College 
of South Jersey, Rutgers University. 


Edgar L. Shor has resigned his position at 
Indiana University to accept an appointment as 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Charles Shutz has been appointed instructor in 
political science at Wayne State University. 


William J. Siffin of Indiana University is now 
associate professor of government. 


Susanne Silk has become instructor in political 
gcience at the University of Rhode Island. 


Constance E. Smith has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science in Douglass 
College, Rutgers University. 

Robert F. Smith has resigned his position at 
Southern Methodist University to accept a posi- 


tion as associate professor of political science at 
Skidmore College. 


Reed M. Smith, University of Pennsylvania has 
been appointed lecturer in government at the Fels 
Institute of Local and State Government, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for the year 1960-61. 


Charles I. Stastny has recently accepted a posi- 
tion ag assistant professor of government at Skid- 
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more College. He was formerly at the University 
of New Hampshire. 


Howard Swearer, executive direkti of the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commis- 
sion, has accepted an appointment as lecturer in 
the department of political science at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 


Frank Tachau, assistant professor of history 
and government, Fort Wayne Center, Purdue 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 


- fessor of political science, Rutgers University. 


Paul Tillett has been promoted to associate 
professor in the Eagleton Institute of Politics, 
Rutgers University. 


Robert C. Tucker of Indiana University is now 
professor of government. 


Henry A. Turner, associate professor of politi- 
cal science, has been named chairman of the 
newly created department of political acience at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


P. J. Vatikiotis of Indiana University has been 
promoted to associate professor. 


Norman Wengert, who has been serving as 
deputy director of studies of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission while on 
leave from the University of Maryland, has been 
appointed professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 

Aaron B. Wildavsky has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship at Oberlin College. 


Fred Willhoite formerly of Duke University 
has been appointed instructor of political science 
at the College of Wooster. 


Clyde J. Wingfield has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science and public ad- 
ministration at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. He had previously been assistant professor 
of political science at Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 

Daniel Wit, formerly visiting associate pro- 
fessor at Indiana University, is now director of 
international studies, the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


John J. Wuest, until recently of the depart- 
ment of government, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Llinois, has accepted an associate 
professorship in the department of economies, 
business, and government, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, Washington. 


Abraham Yeselson has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science in University 
College, Rutgers University. 
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